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Gas engine, Nash. 229 

Gas furnace, Acme. 417 

Gas hammer, Tangye. 504 

Gas, Price of natural. 123 

Gas producer, Taylor revolving-bottom 805 

Gasoline stoves, Broilers for.869 

Gate-valve for radiators, Angle. 455 

Geared hoist for elevators. 123 

Gears, Spur. 811 

Gem curling iron... 222 

Gem ice-shave. 534 

Gem lathe. 942 

Gem poet-hole auger. 492 

Gorman silver and brass scrap.363 

Germany, Apprentice system in. 653 

Germany, Labor troubles in. 815 

Giant self-extracting corkscrew. 531 

Giant lightning ice-cream freezer... ... 533 

Giant saw tool. 943 

Glass, Opalescent. 15 

Gold and silver production, Four years’ 476 

Gold and silver, Production of.928 

Gold's improved smoothing and polish 

ing iron. 140 

Grand oil heater. 301 

Grate-bar, Standard rocking. 1 

Grater andslicer, Cream City. 831 

Gravity push and pull hinge, New. 182 

Great Britain’s coal supply. 350 

Great rail record.. 164 

Greely’s cork-extractor. 792 

Grinding-machine, Large. 353 

Grinding-machine, Universal. 161 

Grinding-mill, Silent.548 

Grouped rates. 503 

Gun, Pneumatic. 133 

Halter Chains, Triumph.491 

Hammer, Upright power. 394 

Hand lathe, Universal.954 

Hand or power molding-machine. 579 

Hand picket-pointer. 380 

Handle for milk-can covers.644 

Hardware... .28, 65, 103, 141, 178, 215, 

256, 294, 335 . 373 , 4ii, 450, 487, 52:, 

564, 602, 638, 675, 714, 751, 7*7, 824. 

862, 900, 937, 975 

Hardware drummer. 867 

Hardware in England.674 

Harrow, Weir steel-bar lever. 261 

Hatchway hoisting-machine. 868 

Hay-earner, Combination. 756 

Hay-knife. 454 

Haytien navy. 807 

Hearing, The lead. 742 

Heater, Grand oil. 301 

Heating-furnace, Henderson. 133 

Heating-furnace, Record of the Smith.. 13 
Heating-furnaces, Coal consumption of.. 95 

Heating-furnaces, Economy of.206 

Heating-furnaces, Economy of recuper¬ 
ative gas.401 


Heating-furnaces, Fuel economy of-282 

Heavy plowshare-grinder. 390 

Henderson heating-furnace. 133 

Hewitt and the American iron trade, 

Mr. 813 

Hinge, Hold-back. 110 

Hinge, New gravity push and pull. 182 

Hinge, New spring.221 

Hinge, Perkins’.302 

Hinkle furnace plant at Ashland, Wis.. 465 

History of the planing-mill.944 

Hoes, Maynard’s handled planters’ and 

field. 379 

Hoist for elevators, Geared. 123 

Hoist, Outrigger. 121 

Hoisting-engine.153, 847 

Hoisting-machine, Hatchway.868 

Hold-back hinge. 110 

Homestead, Reduction of wages at .... 779 

Homestead wages scale. 967 

Hook, New brush. 568 

Hook, New coat and hat.980 

Horizontal boring, turning and milling 

machine.463 

ITorseshoe nails, Basic steel for.622 

Hose-holder, Little Gem adjustable-492 

Hot-blast apparatus, Sturtevant steam.. 392 

Hot water, Warming cars with. 269 

Hotel coffee-pot.717 

Houston, Col. David F. 328 

Howard door-check. 221 

Hudson River carbonates, Roasting.... 159 

Hu mason, William L.893 

Humphrey’s pinch dogs. 532 

Hunt’s rail specifications.120,156, 196 

Hydraulic pressure pump. Duplex. 190 

Hydrostatic car-wheel press.427 

Ice-cream freezer, Giant Lightning-533 

Ice-cream freezer New Arctic.301 

Ice-making machines. 943 

Ice-shave, Gem. 534 

Ice-shaving machine. New milk-shake 

and. 531 

Ideal refrigerator.757 

Ideal sash-pulley.418 

Illinois Steel Company.689 

Imperial engine lathe, Seventeen-inch.. 9 
Imports..26, 101, 214,371,409,448,485, 

525, 562, 636, 712, 784. 860, 898, 935, 973 

Imports of iron and steel. 241 

Imports, Sources of iron. 93 

Improved 10-inch shaping-machine. 85 

Improved Acme wrench.261 

Improved Brock patent chain pipe- 

wrenches.455 

Improved Eureka fruit pitter.981 

Improved lock washer. 13 

Improved rain-water cut-off. 36 

Improved tubular lantern. 71 

Improved rotating and exhaust fans.... 124 

Improvement in Mexican affairs...739 

Increased strength of chain cables.668 

Independent steam-engines. 19 

Indurated-fiber fire-extinguisher. 831 

Industrial conspiracy, L&w of.927 

Industries of Lansing, Mich.393 

Industries of Southwest Virginia.914 

Influence of silicon on steel.668 

Ingot-pnsher, Jones. 547 

Ingots, Casting small. 514 

Injector, Automatic. 845 

Injector, New Korting double-tube_ 10 

Insufficient car service, Damages for... 693 
Insurance companies, Factory mutual.. 349 

Interests, Our shipping. . 847 

International congress on mines and 

metallurgy. 541 

Interstate commerce, State and. 204 

Interstate law, Amendments to the_399 

Investors as owners. 129 

Iron and Steel Association, Report of 

the American.627 

Iron and steel eye-bars, Wrought.667 

Iron and steel, Imports of. 241 

Iron and Steel Institute, Late meeting 

of the. 8x2 

Iron and steel manufacturers, Profits of 774 

Iron and steel production in 1888.590 

Iron, Blackband.354 

Iron by weight, Selling galvanized.861 

Iron, Cupolas for remelting cast,.878 

Iron contracts, Southern pig. 96 

lion chimney stacks. 546 

Iron district, Lehigh Valley. 769 

Iron, Drilling cast.630 

Iron frauds, Catasauqua scrap.657 

Iron freights from the South, Special.. 517 

Iron freights, Southern pig.244 

Iron industry, Scottish pig. 59 

Iron imports, Sources of our. 93 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Iron in foundries, Low-grade pig. 

Iron minerals, Spanish.. 

Iron mines between Chattanooga and 

Birmingham, Collieries and. 

Iron mines of the Tennessee Valley, 

Coal and. 

Iron-ore supplies.. 

Iron-ore trade, Lake Superior. 

Iron-ore trade of Buffalo. 

Iron ores for furnace practice. Ad¬ 
vantages of manganese in. 

Iron for car-wheels, Pig. 

Iron prices, Eastern and Western pig.. 

Iron production in 1888, Canada’s. 

Iron in 1888, Production of pig. 

Iron in the West, Production of pig. 

Iron railroad ties in Germany. 

Iron, Reduced rates on. 

Iron situation. Pig . 

Iron, Southern freights on uu. 

Iron statistics, Pig. 

Iron trade, Chicago. 

Iron trade, Failures in the. 

Iron trade, Freight rates in the Eastern 
Iron trade, Lake Superior charcoal pig. 
Iron trade, Mr. Hewitt and the Ameri¬ 
can . 

Iron trade, Outlook in the. 

Iron trade, Railroad situation and the.. 

Iron trade, Western.130, 

Iron warrants scheme, Pig. 

Iron warrants, American pig.167, 

Iron warrants, Metal Exchange and pig 

Iron warrants, Pig.245, 283, 323, 

Iron-works, Negro labor in Southern... 

Iron Works sold, Jagger. 

Iron, Woven. 

Irrigation in the arid West. 

IXL double-handle steel stove-shovel... 
IXL poke. 

Jack, Common-sense. 

Jagger Iron Works sold. 

Jail padlocks, New. 

Japan, Mercantile opportunities it.. 

Japan, Our trade with. 

Japan, Progress in... 

Japan prisons, Manufactures in. 

Jewel, Kitchen. 

Johnstown, Appalling calamity at. 

Joints in cast-iron pipe. 

Jones ingot-pusher. 

Journal-box. 

Journal-box lubricator. 

Judge Thayer’s railroad decision. 

Kearsarge Copper Company. 

Kelly Sc Jones Company. 

Key-fastener, Paulmier’s patent. 

Key-holder, Perfection. 

Keystone pipe-joint. 

Keystone radial drill. 

Kitchen jewel. 

Knife-balancing machine. 

Knife-grinding machine.. 

Knuckle-ioint block plane. 

Korting double-tube injector, New. 

Krupp Works at Essen. 

La Grange charcoal pig. 

Labor, Butterworth on the despotism of 

Labor, Competition of prison. 

Labor in the New York prisons. 

Labor troubles at Pittsburgh. 

Labor troubles in Germany. 

Lake ore trade. 

Lake Superior charcoal pig. 

Lake Superior charcoal pig-iron trade.. 

Lake Superior copper properties. 

Lake Superior iron-ore trade. 

Lamp, New safety. 

Lamp, Steam. 

Lansing, Mich-, Industries ot. 

Lantern, Improved tubular. .... 

Large grinding-machine. 

Large sand-wheel. 

Large steel output. 

Latch, Barn-door. 

Lathe and planer tools. 

Lathe attachment, Milling toed. 

Lathe, Gem. 

LatLe, New wheel. 

Lathe, Seventeen-inch imperial engine. 

Lathe, Turning and boring. 

Latrobe Steel Works engiues. 

Launch engine. 

Law of industrial conspiracy. 

Lawn-mower, Enterprise ’89. 

Lawn-rake, Canton. 

Lawn-sprinkler, California. 

Lead cables in the Berlin central stations 
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154 

236 
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13 

393 

71 

353 

15 

410 

680 

507 

582 

942 
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79 
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619 

927 

532 

220 


Lead bearing, The. 

Lead in silver ore, Duty on.... 

Lead in silver ores, Duty on Mexican .. 

Lead, Outlook for... 

Lead Trust, National. 

Leavitt air compressor for the Calumet 

and Hecla mines. 

Leavitt drawings. 

Lebanon, Ore roasting at. 

Legal decisions..274, 583, 682. 758, 794, 

Legalizing railway pools. 

Legislatures, Trusts and. 

Lehigh Valley, Freights in the. 

Lehigh Valley iron district. 

Lehigh Valley semi-centennial. 

Lemon and lime squeezer, Daisy. 

Lemon-press and strainer, Seaside. 

Lemon-squeezer, Walker’s improved... 
Leonard cleanable refrigerator and 

creamer. 

Letter-box, New design for street. 

Letters, Rapid transportation for. 

Light, Wells. 

Lighting, Cost of electric street. 

Lining a long shaft. 

Link miller and Blotter, Drilling ma¬ 
chine and. 

Little Gem adjustable hose-holder. 

Little Giant axle setter and straightener 

Lloyd’s rules for steel vessels. 

Loan associations, Building and. 

Lock washer, Improved. 

Locked wire rope. 

Locomotive, Compound English. 

Locomotive slide-valves, Friction of.... 

Locomotive, Early coal-burning. 

Locomotives, Pea coal for elevated rail- 

read. 

Logan’s patent stall drain. 

Long wire-rope cables. 

Loudon bank punch. 

Louisville market..25, 61, 100, 137, 172, 
210, 251, 290, 334, 369, 406, 446, 482, 
522, 559. 598, 633, 671, 710, 782, 857, 
8 q6. 933, 

Louisville, Natural gas at. 

Low-grade pig-iron in foundries. 

Lower Eastern freight rates. 

Lubricating loose pulleys. 

Lubricating oil in bulk. 

Lubricator, Journal-box. 

Machine, Automatic testing. 

Machine, Automatic trimming. 

Machine, Automatic vertical tapping... 

Machine, Belt strapping. 

Machine, Cylinder boring. 

Machine, Deep-well drilling. 

Machine, Double center-dnl'ing and 

countersinking. 

Machine, Electro-platiug. 

Machine, Facing. 

Machine, Hatchway hoisting. 

Machine, Horizontal turning, boring and 

milling. 

Machine, Improved 10-inch shaping.... 

i Machine, Knife-balancing. 

Machine, Knife-grinding. 

Machine, Large grinding. 

Machine, New forging. 

Machine, New milk-shake and ice¬ 
shaving . 

Machine, New slotting. 

Machine, New style shearing. 

Machine, Pipe and nipple. 

Machine, Pipe catting and threading 

466, 

Machine with quick return, Planing.... 

Machine, Radial drilling. 

Machine, Screw. 

Machine, Shaping. 

Machine-shops, Apprentices in German. 
Machine, Stay-bolt, threading and tap¬ 
ping. 

Machine, Stove-pipe. 

Machine, Universal grinding. 

Machine, Universal milling .. .-88, 

Machines, Ice-making. 

Machines, Riveting. 

Machined car-wheels. 

Machinery for the Texas... . 

Magnetic rolls, Buchanan. 

Magnetic separator, Wenstrom ... 

Mail-box, New. 

Maintenace of steamship lines. 

Man-head, Eclipse. 

Manganese in iron ores for furnace 

practice, Advantages of. 

Manual of American water-works. 

Manual training. 

Manual training in Pennsylvania. 
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Manufacturers, Profits of iron and steel. 774 

Manufactures in Japanese prisons. 123 

Manufacturing.16, 53, 90, 127, 163, 

201, 239, 278, 318, 360, 397. 43b, 472, 

511, 549, 586, 625, 662, 699, 736, 772. 

810, 849, 886, 923, 962 

Manufacturing in Canada.966 

Manufacturing in bt. Paul. 48 

Maritime commerce, Protection of. 399 

Marsh, James S.966 

Mat, Type-writer. 904 

Maynard’s handled planters’and fieldhoes 379 

McShane, Henry. 328 

Mechanical air-valve gear. New. 688 

Mechanical engineers.741, 746 

Mechanical Engineers, Am. Society of.. 629 

Meeting, Boiler-makers’.464, 547, 619 

Mercantile opportunities in Japan. 851 

Merchandise Marks act, English. 50 

Merchandise in transit in bond. 356 

Metal cross-tie, Standard. 84 

Metal Exchange and pig-iron warrants. 401 

Metal market-27. 63, 101, 138, 175, 

211, 252, 291, 331, 3^9.408, 447. 484, 

524 . 562, 599 , 635, 672, 712, 749 , 784, 

821. 859, 898, 934, Q73 


Metal-workers’ crayon, Dixon’s. 791 

Metals, Electric welding of. 121 

Metals in 1888.20, 49 

Metals in 1888, Precious . 241 

Metals, petroleum, &c.,Cbioa’s trade in. 852 

Metallic alloys. 50 

Metallic shingle. New design.494 

Mexican affairs. Improvement in. 739 

Mexico io 1888. .. 19 

Mexico, Late events in. 204 

Mexico’s material progress.816 

Mikado watering-pot. 455 

Milk-can covers, Handle for.644 

Milk-shake and ice-shaving machine.... 531 

Milk-strainer pail, Alderney.454 

Miller duplex pump. 193 

Milling-machine attachments, U n i - 

versa].428 

Milling-machine, Double-column. 506 

Milling-machine,' Horizontal turning, 

boring and. 463 

Milling-machine, Peerless and automatic. 501 


Milling-tool lathe attachment. 582 

Mineral productions of the United States. 892 
Mineral resources of the United States.. 11 

Minerals, Spanish iron.. 606 

Mines and metallurgy, International 


congress on. . 

Mines of the Tennessee Valley, Coal and 

iron. 

Mines between Chattanooga and Bir¬ 
mingham, Collieries and iron. 

Mines, Vermillion range.. 

Mining cages, Signaling from. 

Mining, Cost of copper. 

Mining engineers. 

Mining, Transmission of power in. 

Model electrical manufactory. 

Molding in the third story. ... 

Molding-machine, Hand or power. 

Monitor Puritan. 

Monopolies, Ancient. 

Monroe Bros.’ refrigerator. 

Montreal trade schools. 

Monument, Audubon. 

Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company- 

Motive power at the Paris Exposition.. 

Motors, Bisulphide of carbon. 

Muhammad coffee-biggins. 

Mutual insurance companies. Factory.. 
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Nail trades, Chain and.929 

Nails, Duty on fancy. 463 

Nails from tin scrap. 720 

Nails, Wire nails vs. cut.846 

Naphtha-boiler, New.271 

Nash gas-engine.. /. 229 

National bankrupt law. 354 

National Lead Trust. 591 

National self-heating sad-iron. 71 

National wire-gauge. 703 

Natural gas at Louisville. 86 

Natural gas company, New.456 

Natural gas, Past and present of Pitts¬ 
burgh. 579 

Natural gas, Price of. 123 

Natural gas us. coke and coal. 578 

Naval appropriation. 161 

Navy, Haytian. 807 

Navy, State of the. 47 

Negro labor in Southern iron-works.... 888 

New mail safety. 534 

New York export trade. . 222 

New York exports for 1888. 243 
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New York market.25, 62, 100, 137, 

174, an, 252, 290, 331, 369. 40/, 446, 

483, 523 , 56i, SO*, 634, 672, 710. 747, 

:83, 820, 858, 897, 933 , 971 

New York Metal Exchange_27, 101, 

138, 176, 21a, 253, 292, 332, 370, 409, 

448, 485, 525, 562. 599, 636, 673, 7*3. 

750, 784, 822, 859, 898. 935 , 973 

New York, Rapid transit in.475 

New York, Subways in. 801 

New York waters, Bridging. 131 

Newport News dry dock.694 

Nicaragua Canal. 320 

Nipple machine. Pipe and. 231 

Non friction band-saw yuide.807 

Northern freight rater.464 

Northwest empire. 803 

Northwest freight rates.964 

Norton Bros.’ can factory.581 

Novel store leg.681 

Nut-crack, H. M. Quackenbush’s new 

patent . oon 

Nut-lock washer.980 

Obituary.205, 248, 328. 555, 705. 966 

Ocean shipping, Encouragement of_272 

Ocean steam traffic, American.852 

Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 73 f 

Oil as fuel.418 

Oil-box, Perfection solid .980 

Oil-cup, Buffalo glass. 354 

Oil heater, Grand. 301 

Oil in bulk, Lubricating. 81 

Oil supply, America’s. 593 

Old locomotive Sampson. 808 

Opalescent glass. 15 

Open-hearth furnace with detached melt¬ 
ing-chamber . 060 

Open-side planer. 189 

Opener, Envelope..568 

Ore concentration at Brewsters.•. 124 

Ore, Duty on lead in silver. 18 

Ore freight reduced. 785 

Ore roasting at Lebanon. 240 

Ore shipments, Enormous.881 

Ore trade, Lake. 80 

Ore trade of Buffalo, Iron. 132 

Osceola Company.358 

Ostrander door-opener . 302 

Outlook for lead. 588 

Outlook in the iron trade.438 

Outrigger hoist. 121 

Owners, Investors as. 120 

Pacific Coast, Coals of the.471 

Padlock, Yale steel-shell.492 

Padlocks, Bicycle.302 

Padlocks, New jail.455 

Padlocks, Perfection.260 

Pamt-burner.719 

Panama, Work at. 654 

Paraguay, Progress of. 166 

Paris copper conferences. 704 

Paris, Edison exhibit at. 393 

Paris, Exhibitors at. 312 

Paris Exposition. 697 

Paris Exposition, Motive power at the.. 441 

Paris Universal Exposition. 364 

Past and present of Pittsburgh natural 

. 579 

Patent applied for.619 

Patents on foreign inventions, Ameri¬ 
can. 155 

Paulmier’s patent key-fastener...._ 220 

Pea coal for elevated railroad loco¬ 
motives. 43 

Peerless reversible window.494 

Penooyd 25-ton crane. 82 

Pennsylvania, Manual traning in. 48 

Perfect filing machine.755 

Perfect radiator-valve. 237 

Perfection funnel. 607 

Perfection key-holder. 182 

Perfection padlocks. 260 

Perfection skimmer. 71 

Perfection solid oil-box. 980 

Perkins hinge.302 

Personal... .706, 743, 775, 816, 854,925,963 

Peru, Impending revival in. 92 

Petroleum-burning boiler. 766 

Petroleum regions, Late developments 

in the Russian.628 

Phelps combination plane. 568 

Philadelphia market..23, 90,98,134,171, 

208, 249, 287, 329, 366, 404, 481, 520, 

558 , 595 . 631, 669, 707, 744 , 78o, 817, 

856, 894, 930, 969 

Phonopore. The.601 

Photographing projectiles in flight.728 

Picket-pointer, Band. 380 

Pierce air-valve. 394 


Pierce process... 83 

Pietzka revolving puddling-furnace_271 

Pig-iron contracts. Southern. 96 

Pig-iron for car-wheels. 766 

Pig-iron freight, Southern. 244 

Pig iron in foundries, Low-grade. 702 

Pig-iron in the West, Production of.... 203 

Pig-iron industrv, Scottish. 59 

Pig-iron prices. Eastern and Western... 738 

Pig-iron production in 1888. 57 

Pig iron, Silicon in. 205 

Pig-iron situation. 129 

Pig-iron, Southern freights cn. 779 

Pig-iron satieties. 165 

Pig-iron trade, Lake Superior charcoal. 516 

Pig-iron warrant scheme. 280 

Pig-iron warrants.245, 283, 323. 441 

Pig-iron warrants, American.167, 203 

Pig-iron warrants,Metal Exchange and 401 

Pig, La Grange charcoal.357 

Pig, Lake Superior charcoal. 555 

Pile driver, Post or. 608 

Picch dogs, Humphrey’s. 532 

Pipe and nipple machine..231 

Pipe cutting and threading machine.... 951 

Pipe-hanger, Blackmore.680 

Pipe joint, Keystone. 980 

Pipe, Joints in cast-iron. 861 

Pipe threading and cuttiug machine .466, 95 ( 
Pipe trade of the Northwest, Wrought* 

iron.270 

Pipe-vise, New. 380 

Pipe-wrenches, Brock patent chain_379 

Pipe-wrenches, Improved Brock patent 

chain. 455 

Pistol, New toy. 757 

Pittsburgh Exposition. 88 

Pittsburgh, Labor troubles at. 773 

Pittsburgh market. .24, 61, 98, 136, 173, 

209, 252, 287, 330, 366, 406, 445, 4817 
522, 5$o, 596, 633, 070, 710, 746, 781, 

819, 932, 971 

Plane, Phelps combination. 568 

Planer, Open side. 189 

Planer tools, Lathe and. 507 

Planet, Jr., Celery-earther. 220 

Planing-machine with quick return.... 653 
Plates, Fluctuations in the gauge of.... 519 

Plow, Weir tongueless. 108 

Plowshare grinder, Heavy. 390 

Pneumatic gun. 133 

Poke, IXL. 340 

Pools, Legalizing railway. 2 

Population, Remarkable decline in.823 

Portable coal elevators. 953 

Portable ooal-lift. boi 

Portable hoist, Teal’s. 8b 1 

Portable power drill. 159 

Post-eleotnc system. 803 

Post-hole auger, Gem.492 

Post or pile driver.608 

Power traveling crane. 877 

Practical iron founding. 944 

Precious metals in 1888. 241 

Prentiss friction shaper. 350 

Presidents’ agreement, Railroad.... 189, 320 

Press, Hydrostatic car-wheel. 427 

Press, New drawing. 8 

Press, New filter. 199 

Press, New Punching.619 

Press, New shear.622 

Pressure regulator. 312 

Prevention, Smoke. 356 

Price of natural gas .. 123 

Prices, Eastern and Western pig-iron.. 738. 

[ Prison labor, Competition of. 236 

Prisons, Labor in the New York.674 

Prisons, Manufactures in Japanese. 123 

Process, New aluminium. 615 

Process, Pierce. 83 

Process, Robert. 190 

Proctor’s Arctic safety bail . 260 

Production in the United States in 

1888, Copper. 244 

Production of gold and silver. 928 

Production of pig-iron in the West. 203 

Production of steel rails. 146 

Production in 1888, Pig iron. 57 

Productions of the United States, 

Mineral. 892 

Profit-sharing, New experiment in.812 

Profit-sharing, Successful. 235 

Profits of iron and steel manufacturers. 774 

Progress in Japan.. ... 577 

Progress, Mexico’s material. 816 

Progress of electricity.468 

Progress of Paraguay. 166 

Projectiles in flight, Photographing.... 728 

Protection of blast-furnace shells. 584 

Protection of maritime commerce. 399 

Protector, Baggage. 222 
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Puddling*. ' 

Puddling, \ 

Pulley, Sepa 
Pulleys, Lubi\ 

Pullman Iron a 
Pullman shops.. 

Pump, Duplex h\< 

Pump combined, G 
Pua>p, Miller duplex 
Punch and die grinde. 

Punch and shear, Com 

Punch, New. 

Punching-press, New_ 

Puritan, Monitor. 

Puritan, New steamer. 

Puritan, The. 

Putnam steam-engine valves.. 

Quackenbush’s new patent nut-c. 


Rader case. 

Radial drill, Keystone. 

Radial drilling-machine. 

Radiator-valve, Perfect. 

Rain-water cut-off, Improved. 

Rail record, Great. 

Rail specifications, Hum’s.120, 156, it, 

Rail-supporter, Elastic. 54V 

Rail trade in 1888. 18 

Rails in tunnels, Rusting of.616 

Rails, Production of steel.146 

Railroad complaint, Buffalo. 852 

Railroad decision, Important.846 

Railroad decision. Judge Thayer’s.917 

Railroad demurrage chargee at Chicago 166 
Railroad locomotives, Pea coal for ele¬ 
vated. 43 

Railroad presidents’ agreement. 189 

Railroad rates and trade centers. 191 

Railroad situation and the iron trade.. 92 

Railroad ties in Germany, Iron.665 

Railroad tunnel, Submarine. 577 

Railroads, Competition of Canadian.... 738 

Railroads io Europe. 582 

Railway in China, Flint.220 

Railway pools. Legalizing. 2 

Railways, Electric street. 518 

Railways, Ventilation of London’s under¬ 
ground. 804 ’ 

Rake cap.494 

Rapid transit in New York.475 

Rapid transportation for letters. 870 

Ratchet die-stock.232 

Ratchet brace, Fray’s. 831 

Kates, Grouped. 503 

Rates on cotton-ties. 737 

Reading failure.378,403, 526 

Reading Hardware Company. 380 

Reading Iron Works appraisement. 814 

Reading settlement.449 

Recent customs decisions ..96, 311, 637, 668 

Recent tests of Tobin bronze. 563 

Reciprocity, Retaliation vs .888 

Recnprocity, Unrestricted..241 

Record of the Smith heating furnace_ 13 

Redeman n-Tilford steel process.426 

Reduction of wages at Homestead. ... 778 
Refrigerator and creamer, Leonard 

deanable. 792 

Refrigerator, Ideal. 757 

Refrigerator, Monroe Bros.’.568 

Regulator, Pressure. .. 312 

Regulator, Speed..655 

Report of the American Iron and Steel 

Association.627 

Reservoir mucilage brush, Benedict’s.. 35 
Restoration of the Cambria Iron Works 906 

Retaliation es. reciprocity. 888 

Reversible Window, Peerless.494 

Review of the wholesale market in 

paints and oils.866, 903, 936, 978 

Revival in Peru, Impending. 92 

Revolver, Colt’s new double-action self- 

cocking. 109 

Rights of shippers. 55 

Rise in sugar. 589 

Riveting-machines. 313 

Roads, Competition of Canadian.802 

Roasting Hudson River carbonates. 159 

Robert process. 190 

Robert’s tuyere stock.694 

Robert’s wire-mill floor. 503 

Rocking grate-bar, Standard. 1 

Roll-paper holder and cutter, Automatic. 719 

Rolls, Buchanan magnetic. 153 

Rolling-mill. 577 

Rolling-mill projected at Chicago. 199 

Rolling-mills, Slab-truck for. 48 
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iad-iron heater, Schmitt’s. 

Sad-iron, National self-heating. 

Sad-iron, New detachable-handle. 
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Safety can for gasoline. 

Safety lamp, New . 

Safety, New Mail. 

Safety stove-pipe holder. . 
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Smoke prevention. 
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Improved. 
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Softeners in foundry practice.915, 952 

Softening steel, New process of. 815 

Soil-pipe, New kind of. 869 

Sound steamer, New. 845 
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Southern pig-iron contracts. 96 

Southern pig-iron freights.244, 779 

Spanish iron minerals. 606 
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Specialties, New wire. 260 
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Speed on the lakes, Steamer_ .. 823 

Speed regulator. <>55 

Spider, Steel.416 
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Spooled wire. 3or 

Spring hinge, New. 221 

Sprinkler, Self -acting. 494 

Sprinkling-pots, New galvanized. 757 

Spur gears. 811 

Square driving-ropes. 756 

St Croix range, Wisconsin. 21 
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with.471 
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Standard coins of the world. 12 
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State of the navy. 47 
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Statistics, Pig-iron. 165^ 
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Stay-bolt threading and tapping ma¬ 
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Steam-engine valves, Putnam. 727 

Steam engines, Independent. 19 

Steam-hammer, Automatic.432 
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Steam jet, Coloring of the.889 

Steam lamp. 13 

Steam separator, Stratton. 882 

Steam trap, New. 160 
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Steamer Puritan, New. 630 
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Steamship line, Proposed new. 845 

Steamship lines, Maintenance of.695 

Steel, Advance of. 588 
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Steel, Behavior of tempered. 85 

Steel, Bessemer. 743 

Steel, Boulton apparatus for compressing 730 
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Steel, Imports of iron and. 241 

Steel in India, Making. 804 

Steel, Influence of silicon on.668 

Steel Institute, Late meeting of the Iron 

and. 812 

§teel interests, Proposed consolidation 
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Steel manufacturers, Profits of iron and 774 

Steel, New process of softening. 815 

Steel output, Large.410 

Steel pocket tape. 182 

Steel process, Redemann-Tilford.426 

Steel production in 1888, Iron and. 590 

Steel-rail crop ends, Duty on. 240 

Steel rails, Production of. 146 

Steel spider.416 

Steel-tray wheelbarrow.493 

Steel vessels, Lloyd’s rules for.354 

Storage-battery power, Cost of.689 

Stores in Illinois, Company. 433 
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Stove Association.169, 255 

Stove leg, Novel.681 

Stove pipe holder, Safety. 36 

Stove pipe machine. 72 
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Strapping machine, Belt....917 
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Street letter box, New design for. 109 
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T-bevel, Boss flush. 

Tack-claw, Drop-forged. 

Tangye gas hammer. 

Tank lift pump, Cyclone. 
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Tool, New combination. 
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Trade with American nations.666 

Trade with China.655 

Trade with Japan. 813 

Training, Manual.426 

Transmission of power in mining.913 

Transverse indicator. Adjustable.646 

Trap, New steam. 161 

Travelers thirty years ago, Commercial.. 681 

Trimming and squaring shear.470 

Trimming-machine, Automatic. 769 

Triumph halter chains.491 

Trouble, Samoa. 165 

Trust, Cast-pipe. 11 

Trust, Flat top coke. 45 

Trust law, Texas.<,64 

Trust, National Lead. 591 

Trusts and legislatures.280 

Trusts, Bugaboo of. 233 

Trusts in Canada.701 

Try and bevel square, Fox adjustable.. 942 

Tumbling-barrel, Exhaust. 881 

Tunnels, Chicago. 199 

Tunnels, Busting of rails in.616 
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Turning and boring lathe. . 79 

Tuyere slagging-valve. 387 

Tuyere stock, Roberts’.694 

Type-writer, Double-case World. 943 

Type-writer mat.904 
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Union, Cooper. 953 
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Use of ropes.832 
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Valve and union, Frisbie. 395 

Valve, New engine. 86 
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Valves, Putnam steam-engine.727 

Venezuela, Late developments in.130 

Ventilator, Aspirating.>;. 533 
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Weighing bureau, Cleveland. 317 

Weir steel bar lever harrow. 261 
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Welding, Electric.428 
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Wheel lathe, New. 765 
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Window-screen, Empire. 379 
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Wire specialties, New. 260 
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Witherbee, Silas H.966 
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Workmen, Andrew Carnegie to bis-510 
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Abbe’s patent sash-cord fastener.491 ; 

Acme gas furnace. 417 j 

Adjustable clamping-block.690 

Adjustable transverse indicator.646 

Adjustable window-screen. 108 I 

Adjustment for dies, New. 492 

Adt butt machinery. 355 j 

Aerated fuel. q2o 

Aiken hydraulic crane and tongs. 807 

Alderney milk strainer pail.454 

Alligator shear, New. 391 j 

American screen-wire hole er.493 

American water-gauge reflector. 94 2 i 

Angle gate-valves for radiators. 455 ' 

Anthony Wayne washers. Sew .415 

Anti-friction elevator-door hanger.86S 

Arctio ice-creem freeser, New. 301 

Arrangement of stores.. 143, 258, 297, 
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Ashland blowing engine. tqi 

Aspirating ventilator. 533 

Automatic four-slide wire-formiug ma¬ 
chine. 352 

Automatic injector . 845 

Automatic link snatch-block. 36 

Automatic roll-paper cutter and holder. 719 

Automatic eteam-hammer.432 

Automatic testing-machine. 956 

Automatic trimming-machine. 769 

Automatic vertical tapp ng-machine.. .. 425 
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Baggage protector. .. 222 

Baile’s improved damper. 70 

Balanced compound engine. 615 

Ball bearings. 273 

Barb-wire, New. 644 

Barn-door latch.68c 

Bartlett’s bit-box. .. .. 416 

Bean’s compact home. 830 
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Belt strapping machine. 917 
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Boulton apparatus for compressing steel 730 
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Brush hook New. ^68 
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Butchers’tools, New.491 
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Car-wheel chuck. 543 
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Engine-valve, New. . 86 

Enright’s cleat-former. 868 
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Envelope opener. 568 
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Freezers, New.644 

Friction track drill. 905 
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Gargrave shear.. ... 568 
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Gem curling-iron.222 

Gem ice-shave. ^34 

Gem lathe. 942 
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1 Giant saw tool. 943 

Giant self extracting corkscrew. 531 
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iug iron. 140 

Grand oil heater. .. 301 

Greely’s cork extractor.792 

Hand or power molding-machine.579 


Hand picket-pointer. 

Handle for milk-can coven. 

Hatchway hoisting-machine. 

Hay-knife. 

Heavy plowsha e grader. 

Hinkle furnace plant at Ashland, Wis.. 

Hoisting engine.153, 

Hold back binge. 

Horizontal boring, turning and milling 

machine. 

Hotel coffee-pot. 

Howard door-check. 

Humphrey’s pinch dogs. 

Hunt’s rail specifications.157, 

Hydrostatic par-wheel press, 48-inch... 

Ice-making machines. 

Ideal refrigerator. 

Ideal sash-pulley._ 

Improved 10 inch shaping-machine .... 

Improved Acme wrench. 

Improved Brock patent chain pipe- 

wrenches. 

Improved Eureka fruit-pitter. 

Improved lock washer. 

Improved rain-water cut-off. 

Improved rotating and exhaust fans... 

Improved tubular lantern. 

Indurated fiber fire extinguisher. 

iron chimney stacks. 

IXL double-handle steel stove-shovel... 

1 XL poke. 

Jail padlocks, New. 

Jones ingot-pusher. 

Journal-box.. 

Journal-box lubricator. 

Keystone pipe-joint. 

Keystone radial drill. 

Kitchen Jewel. 

Knife-balancing machine. 

Knife-grinding machine. 

Knuckle-joint block plane. 

Korting double-tube injector, New 

style. 

Large grinding-machine. 

Lathe and planer tools. 

Latrobe Steel Works engines. 

Launch engine. 

Leavit air compressor for the Calumet 

and Hecla mines. 

Leonard clcanable refrigerator and 

creamer. 

Little Gem adjustable hose-holder. 

j Little Giant axle setter and straight- 


380 


454 
390 
465 
847 
no 

464 

717 

221 

532 

196 

427 

943 

757 

418 

85 

261 

455 
981 

1 3 
36 

124 

7 i 

83 1 

546 
570 
340 
455 

547 
467 
195 
980 
314 

35 

607 
884 

608 

10 

353 

507 

9*3 

619 

657 

792 

492 


ener. 830 

Locked wire rope.433 

Logan’s patent stall drain.608 

Lowdon bank punch. 262 

Lubricating loose pulley*. 543 

Mail-box, New.416 

Maynard’s handled planters’ and field 

hoes. 379 

Mechanical air valve gear, New. 689 

Metallic shingle, New design. 494 

Mikado watering-pot. 455 

Milkshake and ice-shaving machines.. 531 

Miller duplex pump. 193 

Milling-tool lathe attachment.582 

Monroe Bros.’ refrigerators. 169 

Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company. ... 456 

Muhammad coffee biggins. 262 

Naphtha boiler, New. 271 

Nash gas engine .. 229 

National self-heating sad-iron. 7t 

Non friction band-saw guide. 867 

Novel stove leg. 681 

Nut-lock washer. 980 

Old locomotive Sampson. 808 

Open-hearth furnace with detached 

melting-chamber.960 

Open-side planer. 189 

Ostrauder door-opener. 302 

Outrigger hoist. 121 

Paint-burner. ... 719 
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Paris Universal Exposition. 365 

Patent wooden handle for tea and 

coffee-pots. 36 

Paulmier’s patent key-fastener. 220 

Peerless reversible window. 494 

Pencoyd 25-ton crane. 82 

Perfect filing-machine. 755 

Perfect radiator-valve..... 236 

Perfection funnel. 607 

Perfection key-holder. 182 

Perfection padlocks. 260 

Perfection skimmer. 71 

Perfection solid oil-box. 980 

Perkin's hinge. 302 

Petroleum-burning boiler.766 

Phelps combination plane. 568 

Pierce air-valve. ... 394 

Pipe and nipple machine. 231 

Pipe cutting and threading machine.466, 951 

Pipe-vue, New. 380 

Planet, Jr., celery-eartber. 220 

Planing-machine with quick return. 653 

Portable coal elevator.953 

Portable coal-lift. 801 

Portable power drill. 159 

Post or pile-driver.608 

Power traveling crane. 877 

Prentiss friction shaper.350 

Pressure regulator. 312 

Proctor's Artie safety bail.260 

Protection of blast-furnace shells. 583 

Punch, New. 109 

Punching-press, New.618 

Push and pull hinge, New gravity. 182 

Putnam steam-engine valves. 727 

Qoackenbush’s new patent nut-crack... 905 

Radial drilling-machine. 236 

Rake cap.494 

Ratchet die-stock. 233 

Riveting-machines. 312 

Roberts tuyere stock. 694 

Rolling-mill. 577 

Rubber dauber. 791 

Safety can for gasoline. 644 

Safety, New Mail. 534 


Safety stove-pipe holder. 36 

Saw, New B. M. T.. 261 

Screw machine.469 

Sere w-making by the cold-rolling process 3 

Seaside lemon-pre&s and strainer. 453 

Sectional boiler. 621 

Self-acting sprinkler.494 

Separable wood pulley. 193 

Sbaping-maching. 309 

Shear press, New.622 

Shearing-machine, New-style. 276 

Sheet-metal elbow, New. 756 

Silent grinding-mill. 548 

Single sash-lock and ventilator.791 

SjSstr6m barb fence. no 

Slab-truck for rolling mills. 48 

Slotting machine, New. 12 

Smith Premier type-writer.645 

Soap-shaker. 792 

Socket garden trowel. 453 

Soil-pipe, New kind of. 869 

Speed regulator. 655 

Spooled wire. 301 

Spring hinge, New. 221 

Standard expanding water-conductor.. 905 

Standard metal cross-tie. 84 

Standard rim-spring sash-lock. 532 

Stardard rocking grate-bar. 1 

Stanley’s patent roofing-bracket. 379 

Stay-bolt threading and tapping ma¬ 
chine. 43 

Steam-jet chimney-draft improver. 583 

Steam lamp. 13 

Steam trap. New. 160 

Steel pocket tape. 182 

Steel spider. 416 

Steel-tray wheebarrow... 493 

Stove-pipe machine. 72 

Stratton steam separator. 882 

Sturtevant steam hot-blast apparatus... 392 

Sullivan cork-puller. 493 

Sunshine dauber. 302 

Superior thimble, cap and collar. 533 

Sweetland eight-jaw chuck. 353 

Tangye gas hammer. 504 


Taylor revolving-bottom gas-producer.. 
Tension carriage with staggered arm 

sheave. 

Timby's burglar-proof sash-lock and 

ventilator. 

Tire-heating furnace. 

Tool-holder, New. 

Torpedo ventilator. 

Toy pistol, New. 

Trimming and squaring machine... 

Triumph halter chains. 

Twine-box, New. 

Turning and boring lathe. 

Tuyere slagging-v&lve. 

Type-writer mat. 

Unbreakable wood handle. 

Universal and automatic milling ma¬ 
chine. 

Universal grinding-machine. 

Universal hand lathe. 

Universal milling-machine.88, 

Universal milling-machine attachments 

Upright power hammer. 

Valves of the Wheelock engine. 

Victory wardrobe hook. 

Walker’s improved cigar-cutter. 

Walker’s improved cork-puller. 

Walker’s improved lemon-squeezer. 

Water cylinder of the Buffalo steam 

pump. 

Weir steel-bar lever harrow.. 

Weir toBgueless plow. 

Wells light. . 

Wenstrom magnetic separator. 

Wentworth dust-guard axle. 

Wheel lathe, New. 

Wheeler’s surface condenser. 

Wilson’s sliding-door hanger. 

Wire sash-lift. 

Wire specialties, New. 

Works of George V. Cresson, New. 

Woven iron... 

Wright’s patent self-lubricating axle.. 
Yale steel-shell padlocks. 
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755 

757 

479 
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79 

387 
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161 

954 

275 

528 
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STATISTICAL AND REFERENCE TABLES. 


Basic steel, Make of 1887-88. 282 

Blast furnaces, Condition of the .57, 95, 

243 , 373 , 400, 554, 590. 703, 740, 890 

British statistics for 1888.965 

China’s trade in metals, petroleum, &c.. 852 
Copper production in the United States 

in 1888. 244 

Copper in 1886-88, Production of. 484 

England’s wheat imports. 363 

Export to Australia, Domestic.965 

Exports from New York in 1888. 243 

German navy, State of the.403 

Gold and silver production, Four years’ 476 
Gold and silver, Production of.928 


Iron and Steel Association, Report of 


the American.-.627 

Iron and steel, British exports of. 131 

Iron and steel in 1887-88, Imports of... 241 

Iron and steel production in 1888.590 

Iron imports, Sources of our. 93 

Lead in United States, 1878-88,Produc¬ 
tion of. 588 

Metals in 1888.20, 49 

Mexico’s imports and exports. . .. 19 

Mineral productions of the United States. 892 
Petroleum exports in 18S8, American 

and Russian. 440 

Pig-iron production in 1888. 57 


Pig-iron in Great Britain, Production 


and stocks of. 131 

Pig-iron in the West, Production of. 203 

Precious metals in 1888 . 241 

Prices of iron and steel in Chicago in 

1888. 45 

Profits of Lake Superior copper com¬ 
panies. IT 

Rail trade in 1888. 18 

Railroads in Europe. 582 

Steel rails in 1888, Production of. 146 

Trade with American nations.666 

Trade with Japan. 813 

Value ef silver ooins of the world. 12 
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tt The Standard Rocking Grate Bar. 

%' The Standard Rocking Grate Bar which 
we illustrate on this page, and which is 
nut on the market by the National Iron 
Works, of New Brunswick, N. ‘J., pos¬ 
sesses several features ot excellence. 

One of the principal improvements em¬ 
bodied in the new bar is tne use of sepa- 


further tends to keep the bar from becom¬ 
ing overheated. While the leaves when 
placed on the bar and fastened by the key- 
leaf are firmly held in their places, they 
can be readily removed when aesired and 
new ones put in their places without taking 
the bars out of the frames. The wear, it 
is claimed, has been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, as it all comes on the rempvable 


are crushed between them when the bars are 
rocked. The fuel is agitated just enough 
to cause the ashes and crushed clinkers to 
drop into the ash-pit. This method of 
handling the fire renders it unnecessary to 
use the slice bar, as with the ordinary 
grate. 

There are two movements to the shaking 
apparatus. One is a moderate movement 



Fig. 1 .—General View. 



Fig. 2 .—View of Single Bars , Showing Adjustment of Movable Leaves. 


THE STANDARD ROCKING GRATE BAR, MADE BY THE NATIONAL IRON WORKS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


rate leaves or fingers, which are cast inde¬ 
pendently of the main bearing bar, as 
shown in the small cut. These leaves are 
so constructed that when in position they 
cover the upper edge and sides of the 
bearing bar, and protect the latter from 
the direct action of the fire, thus prevent¬ 
ing warping. The fuel lies on the upper 
edge of the leaves, and, consequently, 
there is a current of air passing between 
them and over that part which covers the 
upper edge of the bearing bar, and this 


leaves, which cost but a small amount in 
comparison with the repairs necessary 
where the entire bar must be replaced. By 
casting the leaves separately the air space 
can be made of any desired width and 
much smaller than would be practicable 
where the fingers are cast on the bar. The 
coal being supplied to the upper surface of 
the bed of fuel, the ashes ana clinkers find 
their way to the bottom and come in con¬ 
tact with the leaves of the bars. By the 
peculiar shape of the leaves the clinkers 


for the purpose of cleaning the fire; the 
second is adjusted so that the entire bed 
of fuel can be dumped into the ash-pit 
while the fire and ash-pit doors remain 
closed, thus confining all dust inside of the 
furnace. The framing on which the bars 
are placed is made with four standards, or 
legs, which rest upon the bottom of the 
ash-pit, and do not depend upon any part 
of the walls for support. No alteration is 
therefore necessary m the walls of any fur¬ 
nace in order to use these bars. The 
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frames are made in sections, which can be 
passed through the fire or ash-pit doors and 
be put together inside the furnace space. 
All that is required is a clear space inside 
the furnace walls. 

The leaves of the Standard bar are so 
constructed that during the entire shaking 
motion the space remains the same. As a 
consequence no coal is wasted by dropping 
through the bars into the ash-pit. The 
bars are adapted to all kinds of fuel and 
will, it is claimed, work equally well on 
fine or large size coal, and either anthracite 
or bituminous. 

LEGALIZING RAILWAY POOLS. 

Argument by a Barb-Wire Manu¬ 
facturer. 

The people of Iowa have made greater 
efforts than the citizens of almost any other 
State to solve the problem of equalizing 
railway rates. The State is peculiarly 
situated, being traversed by great east and 
west through lines of transportation, com¬ 
peting for traffic at heavy business centers 
outside of the State, and endeavoring to 
make local business in the State as profit¬ 
able as possible to cover losses on through 
business. The result of this peculiar policy 
has been so detrimental to Iowa manufact¬ 
urers and jobbers that they naturally re¬ 
gard it as a discrimination against them 
and in favor of outside interests. The Iowa 
Steel Barb Wire Company, of Marshall¬ 
town, have suffered seriously from this 
cause, and R. E. Sears, President of the 
Company, is deeply interested in the at¬ 
tempts now being made to secure a remedy 
through corrective legislation. The fol¬ 
lowing article from his pen, published in 
the Times-Republican of Marshalltown, is a 
timely contribution to the discussion of 
the subject, which he treats in the utmost 
good temper, and with a desire to see entire 
fairness done to all interests. 

It is an accepted fact that railway legis¬ 
lation has come to stay, and that hereafter 
railway managers must recognize a higher 
power than their own caprice and cupid¬ 
ity- Discrimination as between individ¬ 
uals of the same locality has ceased, or at 
least we no longer hear complaints of it. 
Discrimination as to localities and States 
still exists and is the subject of most se¬ 
rious consideration. The legislation in 
Iowa has been the result of an overwhelm¬ 
ing demand on the part of its people that 
the discriminations of the railroads against 
them should cease. It is a fight for self- 
preservation, and to .any one who has 
studied the history of the movement and 
the causes leading up to it, it is manifestly 
unjust to charge the people of Iowa with 
a spirit of hostility to railroads or corpora¬ 
tions or capital. Nowhere in our broad 
land are the people more conservative or 
more sensitive to the rights of others than 
are the people of Iowa. Conscientious, 
patient, they wish to confiscate or unjustly 
depreciate no one’s property, nor do they 
intend to have their own confiscated if 
there is any legal relief. 

Railroads, unrestrained, can make and 
unmake not only individuals but localities 
and States. Their power, unchecked, is 
more potent than that of the officers and 
legislative bodies of this country in in¬ 
creasing or decreasing the values of prop¬ 
erty. The very extent of the power sug¬ 
gests the necessity of its restriction to such 
limits as shall be just to all. The highest 
tribunal has so adjudged. The decision 
in the granger cases is now the law of the 
land and its correctness is unquestioned. 
The discriminations causing dissatisfaction 
in Iowa were in part from a desire of rail¬ 
way managers to have large earnings and 
consequently larger dividends, and per¬ 
haps, in greater part from a relentless 
competition at competitive points. One 
result of these rate wars was that fre¬ 
quently the railways would haul freight a 
certain distance for half or less of the rate 


they would haul the same freight half the 
distance. To illustrate: They would haul 
a car of cattle from Cpuncil Bluffs to Chi¬ 
cago—500 miles—for $25, while from Mar¬ 
shalltown to Chicago—300 miles—over the 
same line and in the same direction for 
the same service they would charge $50. 

I merely give approximate figures. 

This manifest injustice, becoming gen¬ 
eral, was the cause of that clause of the 
Interstate law forbidding railways to 
charge more for a short than for a long 
haul over the same line and in the same 
direction. The effect of that clause has 
been not to stop rate wars (as w § as antici¬ 
pated) but to reduce the earnings of the 
roads to such an extent that many of them 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, and if the 
wars are to continue, the country is threat¬ 
ened in consequence with a financial panic, 
disastrous alike to the owners of the roads 
and to the public generally. The roads 
are the authors of their own ruin and not 
Iowa legislators. It is certainly not the 
latter, for railway managers do not pre¬ 
tend to have complied for a single day 
with the rate requirements of the law. 
Actuated by a reckless desire to secure 
business and to cripple rivals, they have 
engaged in a species of hari-kari, alike 
deadly to themselves and to their patrons. 

Rate wars, as a rule, are an injury to 
both the roads and the public. They are 
an injury to the roads because they not 
only give the service for less than the 
cost, including fixed charges, but the low 
rates stimulate large shipments that ordin¬ 
arily would not go forward for months in 
the future, thus reducing the business 
that would otherwise have been hauled at 
a profit to the roads, burning the candle at 
both ends so to speak. It is an injury to 
the people because it induces them (par¬ 
ticularly the merchants and manufactur¬ 
ers) to over-purchase for the sake of the 
low rates and to suffer the financial em- 
barassements consequent thereto; and, 
with the exception of a few articles like 
coal and lumber, the freight is so small an 
item of cost that the consumer receives no 
appreciable benefit. For instance, how 
much more sugar or coffee or tea or calico 
does a consumer receive for a dollar when 
the freight is $25 per car from Chicago to 
Council Bluffs in place of $50 ? Rate wars 
are a particular injury to the farmer in the 
shipment of his products to market, as the 
low rates stimulate heavy shipments and 
the markets are glutted and the prices 
thereby seriously depressed. How often 
is a $10 per car reduction in freight fol¬ 
lowed by a X to a ^ cent per pound re¬ 
duction in the market price of cattle and 
hogs, and a proportionate reduction in 
cereals? 

The people of Iowa demand not a ruin¬ 
ously low rate, followed by an exorbitantly 
high rate, but a reasonable, relative and 
uniform rate—one that will give the rail¬ 
ways fair compensation for the service 
rendered and at the same time will be fair 
to each section of the country. The rate 
must be relative—that is, must be in just 
proportion to the services rendered and 
the cost of service, It is clearly unjust to 
charge as much for a car of freight over 
the same line and in the same direction 
for 300 miles as for 500 miles, or for 100 
miles as for 300 miles. What the propor¬ 
tionate charge shall be can be determined 
largely by the relative cost of service. 

How to secure such reasonable, relative 
and uniform rates is the problem. If rate 
wars from terminal or competitive points 
below cost continue, we certainly cannot 
secure relative rates. Iowa’s Governor, 
legislators and railway commissioners, 
however earnest their efforts and pure 
their motives, cannot give us the desired 
relief, because at least 80 per cent, of our 
freight is Interstate—that is, comes from 
other States into Iowa, or goes from Iowa 
into other States,, and congress alone has 
authority to act in such cases. To secure 
relative rates we must first see that reason¬ 
able and uniform rate^ are charged at 
competitive points. By uniform rates I 
do not mean the same rate for all classes 
of freight, but a permanent or stable rate, 
one that is not constantly fluctuating. 
Then it will be possible for relative rates 


to follow. Without the first we can never 
have the second. Stability in rates is of 
the utmost importance in business; fluctu¬ 
ating rates create demoralization, and 
anarchy. 

He who points out the way whereby 
reasonable rates shall be received by the 
railways at competitive points and be 
maintained has done much toward solv¬ 
ing the problem and reconciling the in¬ 
terests of the people and the railways, 
and securing harmonious action between 
them. Harmony on a just basis is better 
for both than strife. The industries of 
Iowa, farming, manufacturing and job¬ 
bing, were never so prosperous as when 
there was a strict and strong pool at the 
competitive point9. These relative rates 
were possible and equalized rates—that is, 
the two local rates equaling the through 
rate, were given. There was then a sta¬ 
bility to rates and consequently a stability 
to business. If the pool was strictly ad¬ 
hered to, the greater the stability; ii vio¬ 
lated, the greater demoralization to bus¬ 
iness. As pooling agreements were 
not enforceable at law, dishonest mem¬ 
bers often violated them and thereby 
brought on rate wars. I know how un¬ 
popular railway pools are in the public 
mind and how they are prohibited by the 
Interstate law. They were often unfair 
and unreasonable in their rates. The 
writer does not seek to vindicate them or 
to apologize for their defects. He is seek¬ 
ing a way, if possible, out from the pres¬ 
ent discriminations from which Iowa is 
suffering. If our remedy is through a 
pool, he would not throw away the reme¬ 
dy merely because he did not like the 
name. The rose would not lose its per¬ 
fume from being called by another name. 
The remedy would not be more efficacious 
if it had a more popular name. It is not 
the name, but the substance that we want. 

Suppose that part of the Interstate law 
prohibiting pools was repealed and a new 
clause substituted legalizing railway pools 
and the agreements between the roads 
constituting the same, that the long and 
short haul clauses be retained with its 
present provisions, that equalized rates be 
permitted, that the reasonable rates to 
such competitive points shall be fixed or 
at least approved by the Interstate com¬ 
missioners, would not such* an arrange¬ 
ment enable us to secure reasonable and 
stable rates at the terminal or competitive 
points and relative rates at the interme¬ 
diate points? And when these were se¬ 
cured, would there not be an end to the 
discriminations under which our Iowa in¬ 
dustries have languished and in some 
cases perished ? 

Legalizing railway pools is not new. A 
number of such pools in England have 
been legalized by acts of parliament. 
Railway pooling agreements received the 
sanction of the law in Germany and Bel¬ 
gium and the results have proven satis 
factory. By making the rates subject to 
the approval of the Interstate commis¬ 
sioners, a check to extortionate rates is 
given. To insure a close feeling between 
the commissioners and people, it might in 
time be considered wise to haVe one or 
more national commissioners elected from 
each State, the number in each State de¬ 
pending upon the mileage in each State, 
who should be elected by the people the 
same as members of Congress are elected. 

, Fowler & Sons, of Buffalo, N. Y., re¬ 
quest us to state that they are the sole 
proprietors of Anderson Bolt Works, of 
Anderson, Md., to which we referred in 
our report on the Indiana Natural Gas 
District. They add that they make Buf¬ 
falo an Eastern distributing point for the 
product of their works, carrying there a 
large stock which enables them to fill 
orders quickly. 

A large number of the younger members 
of the metal trade have passed, lately, mem¬ 
orial resolutions of regret and appreciation 
relating to Arthur L. Cort, whose sudden 
death in San Francisco was announced 
recently. 
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Screw Making by the Cold- 
Rolling Process. 

About a year ago we briefly described 
and illustrated a new wood screw which 
the American Screw Company, of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., were preparing to put on the 
market. The screw, as we explained at 
the time, was in a measure based upon the 
patents of Mr. H. A. Harvey, which cov¬ 
ered the formation of screw threads by a 
rolling or swaging process, but which 
have been supplemented since their pur¬ 
chase by the American 8 crew Company by 
the inventions of Mr. Charles D. Rogers. 
The process, as finally developed and now 
applied, differs radically from every other 
screw rolling process, not excepting Har¬ 
vey’s, and the product represents in every 
reaped one of the most interesting and 
important achievements among the many 
in the manufacture of wood screws. Mr. 
Harvey, in rolling a thread on a screw 
blank carried the operation through three 
successive stages of rolling, deepening the 
thread slightly in each of the three rolls, 
and finally devised a rolling die in which 
the three originally separate dies were 
combined, and the deepening of the 
threads was accomplished gradually in one 
machine and in practically one operation. 
In this way he simplified his process con¬ 
siderably as compared with his earlier 
methods, but the screws which he turned 
out were in no way superior to those of 
ordinary make, and presented no differ¬ 
ence except possibly in point of cost. In 
order, however, to obtain a clear field the 
American Screw Company secured control 
of the patents, and then, through Mr. 
Rogers, developed a new system, retaining 
the fundamental idea of producing a 
thread by rolling, but attaining the end in 
an entirely new way, and turning out a 
screw which appears to be superior in sev¬ 
eral respects to the well-known wood 
screw now on the market. 

Through the courtesy of the company 
we are enabled to present in this issue en¬ 
gravings of the rolling machine which they 
use, and of which the manner of working 
will be understood with little difficulty. 
Before entering upon a description of the 
machine and process, however, it may be 
interesting to briefly review the ordinary 
processes of screw making as now prac¬ 
ticed. To these we referred in a recent 
issue, but will repeat here that the wire 
rods which are used, and which are to a 
great extent imported, are first cleaned 
and drawn into wire of desired gauge for 
the different sizes, or rather diameters, of 
screws to be turned out. This wire on 
reels is next fed into what are known as 
heading machines, in which the screw 
blanks are partially formed, a proper 
length of wire for a screw being cut off 
and a head being formed by one or more 
blows from a heading hammer. The par¬ 
tially finished blanks having been rattled in 
sawdust, to remove the oil used in the 
heading operation, are then taken to tht 
shaving and slotting machine. The proc¬ 
ess to which they are subjected there con¬ 
sists in shaving the head of the rough 
blank on top and around the countersink 
—that is, the side of the head ; then the 
slot is cut by means of a saw. This makes 
re-shaving of the head recessary, as small 
burrs would otherwise be left on each side 
of the slot. The operation is entirely 
automatic, the blanks being fed along a 
slide, gripped, presented to the shaving 
and slotting tools and released one after 
another. The finished blanks are now 
taken to the threading machine. In this 
also the entire operation is automatic. The 
blanks pass along a slide, one by one, in 
the same way, are properly gripped and 
presented horizontally to a cutting tool 


secured in a movable tool block. This has 
the necessary amount of longitudinal feed 
to give the desired pitch to the thread, and 
has a quick return motion, several cuts 
being taken before a finished thread is se¬ 
cured. Soda-w ater is used as a lubricant. 
The finished screws are here also dropped 
into a receptacle underneath the machine, 
and- are then ready for cleaning, packing 
and shipment. 

In the new process of manufacture the 
w ork of preparing the blanks before thread¬ 
ing has been greatly simplified,all the opera¬ 
tions being performed in the heading ma¬ 
chine and no trimming or shaving of the 
heads being necessary. Aside from this 
the object to be attained in the heading 
machine is the production of finished heads 
of a larger size relatively to the wire from 
which the screw* is formed than has been 
common heretofore. These several objects 
involve the use of solid dies w'hich present 
no seams on the surfaces on which the 
screw heads are to be formed, since the 
marks of such seams would show on the 
surfaces of the heads. The use of three 
hammers also is made necessary, since the 
desired large head can be obtained only 
from an increased amount of metal. This 
means an increase in the length of wire to 
be upset, and such an increased length 
renders the wire more liable to ‘‘cripple,” 
or bend under the action of a single ham¬ 
mer blow, or even of two, in such a man¬ 
ner as to make it impossible to produce 
either the symmetrical form required or a 
sound and strong head. The exact way in 
which the blanks, and more particularly 
the heads, are formed will become clear from 
the three small engravings shown in Fig. 
19. The partially formed blanks are there 
arranged in the order in which they are 
turned out. We will suppose a reel of 
wire being fed into the heading machine. 
The proper length for a screw-blank being 
gripped in the dies, the first hammer blow 
partially upsets the projecting end, as in a. 
The collar thus formed more readily in¬ 
duces the flow of mefal in the desired di¬ 
rection, and the second blow produces the 
shape b; the third completes the head and 
forms also the slot ior the screw-dnver. 
The fourth operation, finally, consists 
in cutting off the blank from the wire 
coil, and this corresponds practically with 
swaging the points. We have not shown 
the complete finished blank, as its appear¬ 
ance can readily be imagined. The slot in 
the head, we should here explain, is 
formed by a tongue extending from the 
face of the hammer, which finishes the 
head. This tongue is forced into the 
metal in advance of the action of the flat 
surface of the hammer upon the metal, and 
forms an obstacle to the flow of the metal 
from one side of the die to the other. It 
is important, therefore, that the metal, 
before this hammer acts upon it, shall be 
distributed symmetrically with refer¬ 
ence to the slot upon the two sides 
of the die. Again, it is obvious that 
the tongue, as it is forced into the 
metal, must spread the metal laterally; 
but at the enas of the tongue it does not 
force the metal freely toward the surface 
of the die, but has a tendency to carry 
it downward, so as to produce an im¬ 
perfect face at the ends of the slot. This 
tendency shows itself most decidedly in 
making the heads, as in this case, of a 
larger diameter across the face than has 
been commonly practiced heretofore, and 
explains why the blank after the second 
blow has a head formed as in b. It will 
be noticed there that the upper surface of 
the partially formed head is convex along 
one diameter, and it is in the line of this 
diameter that the slot is formed. There 
is, accordingly, ample metal at the parts 
adjoining the ends of the slot to admit of a 
good deal of stretching without tearing. 
The hight and width of the convex portion 
will vary with the size of the screw-heads 
and the depth and width of the slot, and 


also with the character of the metal. The 
simplicity and directness of the whole 
operation, which is earned out in one ma¬ 
chine, as compared with the repeated 
handling of the incomplete blanks in the 
old method of shaving, trimming and 
nicking the heads is striking It is note¬ 
worthy also that the metal is worked cold. 
The blanks, as they drop from the dies in 
the heading machine are complete in every 
way, though before being threaded they 
undergo rattling. The rattlers, as no 
doubt most of our readers know, are re¬ 
volving boxes, and ordinarily are used for 
giving articles put in them a rough finish. 
In this case, however, they contain saw¬ 
dust, which to some extent absorbs the oil 
with which the blanks are covered. 

Of the machine which is employed for 
rolling the threads on the blanks, we give 
a large number of details besides the two 
general views on the plate. The opera¬ 
tion, however, is, in the main, simple and 
can be followed with little difficulty. 
Taken altogether the machine offers an in¬ 
teresting illustration of what can be done 
by automatic mechanism. All that the 
attendant has to do, one being sufficient 
for several machines, is to dump the screw 
blanks into the receptacle at the top, 
marked H, in Fig. 2; the finished screws 
drop out underneath into the box shown 
in tne side elevation. Those of our read¬ 
ers who remember the engravings which 
we published a year ago of the Simonds 
metal rolling machine, in which screws 
also could be turned out, will find in the 
present apparatus an apparent similarity, 
owing to the fact that reciprocating dies 
also are employed. It should be noted, 
however, that in this machine all the work 
is performed on cold, not hot, metal and 
the principle of forming the screw threads, 
moreover, is entirely different. That this 
is so will presently be seen. Perhaps the 
best idea of the construction and function 
of the machine can be gained by following 
a screw blank from the hopper through 
the different operations until it emerges as 
a finished screw. The blanks then are, as 
we have already said, dumped into this 
hopper (H in Fig. 2) as they come from 
the rattlers. Within the hopper is fitted 
a narrow double blade, w?, Fig. 1, which 
moves up and down through tne mass of 
blanks. Its upper edge is formed at an 
angle, so that as the blade arrives at the 
end of its upward movement any blanks 
it may have picked up will readily slide 
from it on to the track T, through an 
opening formed in the hopper and coin¬ 
ciding with the track. Motion is imparted 
to the blade or “pick-up” through the 
medium of a vertically guided rack, m*, 
Fig. 2, which meshes into a small gear¬ 
wheel, m* f loosely mounted on a horizon¬ 
tal shaft, a. This shaft has a gear-wheel, 
m\ secured to its inner end, which gears 
with rack-teeth, m , Figs. 2 and 8 , formed 
on the upper face of the rack-connection, 

(l *. Practically it is found desirable to be 
able at times to prevent the “pick-up” 
from delivering the blanks. Therefore, 
the pear m* is loosely mounted, and is 
provided with lugs arranged to interlock 
with the clutch and nut, n. 'J'he clutch 
is spjined to the shaft, and is adapted to 
slide endwise, as common to locking de¬ 
vices of this character. The way in which 
the rack connection, as we have termed 
the part <?, is driven, will be understood 
from Figs. 1 and 2. Power, it will be 
noted, is transmitted to the machine 
through a belt and the pulley shown in 
the plan. Mounted on the other end of 
the pulley shaft is a pinion gearing into a 
larger spur-wheel which, as Fig. 1 shows, 
drives a cross-head, B, through a connect¬ 
ing rod, c. To this cross-head, near its 
lower side, is secured a strong, guided 
connection, <•*, having rack teeth formed 
in its inner vertical face. This connection 
14 well supported and guided at its for¬ 
ward end by the extension g , formed in 
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shaft, d, having secured at its upper end a 
strong gear-wheel, arranged to gear with 
Doth racks, as clearly shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. By means of this device it is ob¬ 
vious that the two cross-heads will be re¬ 
ciprocated in opposite directions and at 
exactly the same relative speed, so that 


Fig. 1 the cross-heads are represented as 
being at the extreme of travel, and prepar¬ 
atory to engaging a screw blank, which is 
held vertically while being acted upon. 
The upper parts of the ways are formed 
by gib-plates secured to the bed. By this 
arrangement the cross-heads are forced to 


an L-shaped seat, which, in turn* is ad¬ 
justably secured to the cross-head by bolts, 
a 3 (Fig. 4), a clamping plate, a*, resting 
upon the die and cross-head as shown in 
Fig. 8, being interposed. In order’to at¬ 
tain a nice adjustment of the dies in a 
lateral or transverse direction, a wedge- 
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shaped piece, a 4 (Fig. 4), is placed at, and 
forms a packing to, the seat h. It is worked 
by a nnt and screw on the end as shown. 

Referring to Figs. 1, 2 and 3, it will be 
noticed that a rack-rod, **, is fitted into 
the upper part of the frame at the rear 
side. The front portion of this rod is pro¬ 
vided with gear-teeth on its under side, 
which engage teeth cut into the shaft s 
(see Fig. 2). By this arrangement it is 
evident that a reduced reciprocating move- 


cam plates F (Fig. 11). A slot,/ 1 , is cut 
through to receive the previously men¬ 
tioned pin u. Two slots, / 4 , are formed 
transversely in the plate C and communi¬ 
cate with a T-shaped groove seen in the 
section at the right in Fig. 9. This groove 
is formed in the under side of the plate 
and serves the purpose of retaining the 
blank-holding jaws shown in Figs. 5 and 6, 
marked e, in the latter figure. Gibs & se¬ 
cured to the plate, prevent the jaws from 


The plate F is provided with three cam¬ 
shaped slots,/, /, /' (Fig. 11), cut through 
it, the first named slot being adapted to re¬ 
ceive the pin u of the rack-rod #*. The 
other two, which are shorter and are ar¬ 
ranged right and left, are adapted to re¬ 
ceive the pins e* of the jaws e. It isjob- 
vious now that by placing the plate F in 
the planed-out portion of the cap-plate C, 
and also mounting the jaws in position 
beneath the latter plate, a longitudinal 



Fig. 14 .—Plan and Section of One Die for Rolling Threads. 




Fig. \2.-Enlarged 
View of Part of 
Cam Plate. 


Fig 9 .—Details of Cross Plate C. 



Fig. 11 .—Plan of 
Cam Plates. 


Fig, 15 .—Cross'* Section of Dies Fig. 16 .—Section Along pp r 
and Screws at o o, Fig . 14* Fig. 14. 





Fig. 10. — Plan of 
Checking Device for 
Blanks. 



Fig. 13. — Manner 
of Supporting 
Blanks Between 
the Dies. 



Fig. 17 .—Section 
Along s s, Fig. 14. 



Fig. 18 .—End 
of Die where 
Rolling Be¬ 
gins. 



a b c 

Fig. 19 .—Upper Ends of Screw Blanks in Differ¬ 
ent Stages of Beading. 
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ment is imparted to the rod #* in unison 
with the cross-head. An elongated open¬ 
ing, u A (Fig. 1), is formed in the center 
portion of the rear gib-plate, a 1 , through 
which a pin, u y secured to the rear end of 
the rod **, projects. The object of this 
rod and attachments is to actuate the blank¬ 
checking and holding devices which we 
shall presently describe. A plate, C (Fig. 
3 ), firmly unites the two sides of the frame, 
being bolted to them. Its center is direct¬ 
ly over the center of the space formed by 
the separation of the dies when in their 
extreme position. Its upper surface is re¬ 
cessed as shown in Fig. 9 to receive the 


dropping out, although permitting them 
to travel back and forth, as in opening and 
closing when combined with the cam-plate 
F. The jaws are each provided with a 
short pin, e* (Fig. 5), which passes through 
the openings, /*. The adjacent vertical 
faces of the jaws are cut out in a semi¬ 
circular form, k (Fig. 6), and are counter¬ 
sunk at the bottom, so as to freely receive 
the headed blanks. The jaws are reduced 
in thickness at the lower portion, as at e\ 
so that they may easily enter the space 
formed by the lateral separation of the 
dies, the edges being concave to more 
readily retain the blanks in position. 


movement of the pin u , extending through 
the straight slots w 1 / 8 and into the cam- 
slot / (see Fig. 10), will cause the plate F 
to move back and forth across the machine 
a distance corresponding to the throw of 
the cam. At the same time, by reason of 
the engagement of the pins e 4 with the 
cam-slots/ 1 , the jaws will be made to open 
and close, the distance traveled being 
governed, of course, by the offset of the 
cam. A portion of one of the arms of the 
cam-plate F extends above the general sur¬ 
face of the plate, and is provided with an 
additional cam-slot, /* (Fig. 12). This 
cam-slot is substantially of the same length 
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as the lower slot /*, as clearly shown by travel of the several cams being so arranged way are very thin as compared with those 
the full lines. and timed that the holding-jaws begin to of the ordinary cut wood screws. The 

The checking device for the screw- open immediately after the ribs of the advantage of this construction is that they 
blanks is arranged in a box, E, Figs. 5, 6 thread-forming dies D have seized upon enter the wood easily, and without dis¬ 
and 7, secured to the center of the cap- the blank. The continued travel of the placing as much of it as does the cut 
plate and clearly seen also in both per- dies impresses a screw-thread into the thread, and with much less driving force, 
spective views. A vertical opening is blank. As the dies pass each other at the They have also loug and tapering points, 
formed in the rear wall of the box and . extremes of their travel the threaded which at once commend themselves. The 
coinciding with the mouth of the track blanks will drop from them into a space most important difference, however, in the 
T, the width of the opening being slightly beneath. Upon the return stroke, and new screw is the reduced diameter of the 
in excess of the size of the shank of the immediately preceding its termination, shank between the head and the com- 
screw-blank. The upper portion of the the next blank to be acted upon will be mencement of the thread, doing away with 
opening is made flaring, as at r, Fig. 7, forced past the check-pin n* into the jaws the necessity of using two bits in hard 
to freely receive the heads of the blanks, e by the action of the cam f* and the wood to avoid splitting. The diameter of 
A vertical slot is formed longitudinally of checking plate p. At the commencement the shank of the screw is only slightly 
the checking box, intersecting the open- of the next forward stroke the blank will greater than the diameter of the core of 
ing just described as coinciding with the be retained by the closed jaws, and also the threaded portion, so that by using a 
mouth of the track T. A plate, p } is fit- supported by the strip h\ as clearly shown single bit of the exact diameter of the 
ted to move back and forth in this slot, in Fig. 7. The dies now, in again travel- untnreaded portion the body of the screw 
and has on its lower side a pin, p 8 , which ing ahead, seize the new blank between will exactly fill the hole made by the bit 
engages the slot /* in the cam-plate F, them, and roll or impress a screw-thread and the threaded portion will lie entirely 
the latter, in part, fitting into the base of upon it, as just described. It is, of in solid wood, into which the thread has 
the checking box. By means of this con- course, understood that during the recip- entered, thus securing, it is claimed, a 
struction it will be seen that by moving rocation of the cross-head the blanks are much firmer hold than is usually obtained, 
the cam-plate back and forth across the automatically fed from the hopper and while the danger of splitting the wood is 
machine the slot f* will cause the plate p along the track T to the checking device reduced to a minimum. To the more than 
to reciprocate longitudinally on the ina- by the vertically traveling u pick-up ” ordinarily large heads of the screws for 
chine. It will now be clearly seen that blade. given sizes of wire we have already re- 

when the plate is in its extreme left-hand We come now to the threading dies and ferred. Owing to the small shank for the 
position, as in Fig. 7, the column of blanks to the principle involved in forming the size of screw produced, further, it is note- 
in the runway T is held in check, but by threads, which is both novel and ingen- worthy that a No. 18 screw, for example, 
moving the plate in the opposite direction ious. The upper part of Fig. 14 repre- may be turned out from No. 12 stock, an 
the opening in the check box opposite the sents a plan of one die face, and the lower advantage well worth considering. One 
track T will be uncovered, and the press- part a section along one of the grooves, as other feature to be noted in the rolled 
ure of the column of blanks will force x x. We will explain here that the dark screw is the very gradual reduction in the 
them ahead, one of them sliding into the portions marked b b represent grooves, and diameter of the body where the thread 
path of the plate p\ this will be more the parts ana indicate ribs. The dies, begins, and the breakages at this poifit 
readily understood from Figs 5 and 6. which are of hardened steel, are milled in noted in ordinary screws, due to the 
The point of the blank rests upon and is special machines of ingenious design, shoulders formed, are entirely avoided, 
supported by a ledge. A spring-pin, «*, which we cannot stop here to consider. The rolling process finally saves about 40 
mounted on the box E just in advance of The grooves are V-shaped, the sides hav- per ceut. of waste metal which the opera- 
the blank, serves to maintain the latter in ing the same inclination to each other as tion of cutting screws entails. We under- 
position until the plate />, upon its return the opposite sides of the screw thread to stand that some of the screws have been 
stroke, engages it, and forces it past the be produced. This inclination, we need put in the hands of large consumers who 
yielding pin and from the support. The perhaps scarcely add, is constant from one are competent judges, like the Brown 
blank then drops into the vertical circular end of the die to the other, and the work & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Pullman’s Pal- 
opening in front, down through a central of raising the thread is mainly performed ace Car Company, the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
hole formed in the plate C, and into the by these sides. The hightof each rib and shops, and many others, and, after careful 
holding jaws c, which at the instant are the width of its face or top, however, tests, have been given very flattering tes- 
separated slightly for the purpose. A vary throughout the length of the die, timonials. The Atnerican Screw Company 
cover is provided to close the top of the and are determined at every point by the inform us that they will probably ex¬ 
box E. This also serves to prevent the depth of the adjacent grooves. The face hibit some of their machines at Brus- 
blanks from rising, an extension of it at of each rib is substantially level, and has sels. Companies may also be established in 
the same time maintaining the blanks in the form of a truncated wedge, very nar- England and Germany, 
position upon the runway T (see Fig. 6). row at the end A, where the rolling com- We would add that the new processes 
A pin, mounted at the rear of the check- mences, and much wider at the opposite involve such a complete revolution in screw 
ing-plate, and shown in the end view on end. The rib, in fact, is made as narrow manufacture, and the investigations are 
the first plate page, serves, when pushed at the entering end as is consistent with upon such entirely new ground, that the 
forward, to temporarily keep the column strength, in order that but little metal American Screw Company have found it 
of blanks from passing into the machine, need be displaced when it enters the desirable to secure home and foreign 
Tt will be seen, referring to Figs. 4 and 5, screw blank. To facilitate its entrance patents on the various mechanical devices, 
that two thin strips, h\ of metal, beveled the top may be slightly chamfered, as at processes of manufacture and products ex- 
at their upper edges, as at A*, are arranged f. The action of the dies, always consid- emplified. The company have experi- 
to receive the blank between them im- ering that there are two of them moving mented very carefully during the past few 
mediately upon its being forcibly ejected in opposite directions, will probably be years and are now building machinery on 
from the box E. These metallic strips are readily understood when it is noted that a large scale as rapidly as possible for use 
secured to the cross-heads, contiguous to at the beginning of the stroke the narrow in manufacturing. 

the front ends of the threading dies, and ribs A are at once forced into the screw- -^- 

serve to support the blank until the nbs blank to as great a depth as it is desired The New York City budget for 1889, as 
of the dies have fairly commenced to act the ribs shall go at any time during the just made up by the Board of Estimate 
upon it. At the same time the blank is stroke. We may consider, then, that and Appropriations, looks well for the tax 
maintained in a vertical position by the wide but comparatively thin strips of the payers. As finally passed it footed up 
jaws e which inclose it. metal of the blank are taken into the cor- $37,687,069.91. Of this $4,602,760.74 will 

In following the threading process to respondingly wide grooves of the die at come out of the general fund, leaving $33,- 
which the blank is subjected we will as- that end, and as the rolling progresses and 034,309.17 to be raised by general taxes, 
sume the main gear in Fig. 1, operating the grooves in the die blocks become nar- Comptroller Meyers stated that, while the 
the connecting-rod c to move in thedirec- rower the metal in them and between the budget is about $600,000 more than last 
tion of the arrow. The front cross-head ribs becomes more and more compressed, year the tax levy will be about $800,000 
B, with its die, will then move ahead, and and gradually expands into the. grooves of less and the tax rate will probably be re- 
through the side racks and the pinion on the dies, until at the end of the operation duccd from 2.22 to 2.16 or thereabouts, 
the shaft d will force the opposite cross- it fills them and the thread is completed. This reduction will be due partly to in- 
nead to mov # e in the reverse direction. The blank is not stretched in the slightest, creased valuations, but more to the fact 
The relation of the cap C and cam-plates the length of the finished screw and of that large accounts which have been stand- 
to each other is as represented in Fig. 10. the blank before entering the dies being ing on the Comptroller’s books for years 
This movement of the cross-heads will identical. This is due to the fact that have been turned into the general fund, 
cause the cam-plate F to slide backward there is no pressure on the body of the The tax rate next year will be the lowest 
through the medium of the rod and the blank, radially, but all the work is ex- lor many years. The city debt is now 
pin u y which works in the cam-slot /, pended on the metal between the ribs of $132,457,395.46. 

thereby, in conjunction with the two cam- the dies. - 

slots/ 1 and pins e 4 , separating the jaws e. Perhaps more light will be thrown on The Boston Steam Fitters’Association 
At the same time the cam /*, acting upon the operation by an examination of Figs, was organized last week, to promote the 
the checking plate p will be forced back 15, 16, 17 and 18. The text beneath interests of their trade. The association 
to uncover the opening in the check box these gives all the explanation required, resolved to attend a course of lectures on 
E opposite 'he track m , the form and The threads of the screws rolled in this j Steam engineering by Prof. Peabody. 
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Coal and Iron Mines in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Allusion has boon made in an article 
published in The Iron Age of December 
13, page 890, to the large area of coal¬ 
bearing lands on the east of the line of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway. It is the great coal field of 
Tennessee, containing several mountains 
which rise over 3200 feet above sea level 
and many which are over 2500. These 
great hights take in a series of coal strata 
unknown to any area immediately on the 
line of railway. This great area, which 
has been denominated the “ Upper Meas¬ 
ure Coal Field of Tennessee,” can be 
reached by branch roads up New’River, 
up Black Wolf Creek, and by direct lines 
from Lansing or Oakdale. With the ad¬ 
vantages of the road-bed of the Cincinnati 
Southern division for transporting freight 
at low rates, and the ease with which that 
area of coal can be reached, it should at¬ 
tract the attention of capitalists. A road 
with far better grades and curvature than 
that up the mountain at Tracy City can 
be built at comparatively low cost from 
Oakdale into the Crooked Fork coal field, 
where it would reach large area of coal, 
aa well as a great amount of virgin tim¬ 
ber. The road would have the great ad¬ 
vantage of being all down grade w\th the 
loaded car. At Emory Gap, the Walden’s 
Ridjge Railroad forms a junction with the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pa¬ 
cific Railway. This road runs thence to 
Clinton on the Knoxville and Ohio Rail¬ 
road, passing by the Poplar Creek Mines. 
These mines are 16 miles from the Cin¬ 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway, and a large part of their product 
should pass over it; and of such impor¬ 
tance are they in the extent of the neld 
and the superior character of the coal that 
they deserve notice, though they may 
not be considered as directly in the 
territory of the Cincinnati Southern. 
The larger part of the land in the Poplar 
Creek field is owned by the Coal Creek 
Mining and Mfg. Company, which com¬ 
pany do not operate itself, but lease to 
others. A comparatively small area be¬ 
longs to other parties. The locality has the 
capacity for being one of the important 
coal-producing areas in the South, there 
bein£ so many points from which good 
entries can be made into the coal seams, as 
well as the number of easy outlets from 
the mountain. The companies now op¬ 
erating there are small, the complaint 
being most of transportation. From the 
Poplar Creek mines to the Cincinnati 
Southern is 18 miles, from that junction 
to Chattanooga is 79 miles, a total of 97 
miles. But the coal does not travel that 
route now. It goes to Clinton, 16 miles, 
thence to Knoxville, 20 miles, thence to 
Chattanooga, 111 miles, total 146 miles. 
On the other hand, all coal from the 
Knoxville and Ohio Railroad for Ken¬ 
tucky points is brought to Clinton, thence 
over tne Walden’s Ridge Road to the 
junction at Emory Gap, and thence north 
by the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific. 

The mining operations on Poplar Creek 
are as follows : Joe Richards & Sons. 60 
hands, product about 150 tons per day. 
Winter’s Gap Coal Company, 75 hands, 
product 125 tons per day. Eureka Coal 
Company, 38 hands, product 75 tons per 
day. Mitchell & Bro., 38 hands, product 
about 60 tons per day. Mt. Cartoon 
Coal Company (Wiley & Bro.), two open¬ 
ings, 89 hands, including those getting 
props and cross-ties, product 150 tons per 
day. TJie Cumberland Coal and Coke 
Company is a new one, which proposes 
large operations, but at present is only 
working in a small way, the number of 
hands being now 26, aud the product 100 


tons per day. The- capital of this com¬ 
pany is from Atlanta. The total present 
product is 660 tons, from an area which 
should ship* at least 2500 tons of coal and 
coke per day. There is ample room for 
another railroad into this fiela. 

The first mines on the line of railway 
after it reaches the Tennessee Valley are 
worked for iron ore of the red fossil va¬ 
riety. The foot of No. 1 mine is about 
1 mile from the railroad station. It is 
operated by Col. Thos. Brown. The prod¬ 
uct averages 95 tons per day, and 85 
miners ana 8 outside men are worked. 
The distance to the railway is 610 yards, 
and loaded cars drop down by gravity. 
The mine is worked by a slope 400 feet 
long, the vertical hight being 235 feet. 
The vein ranges from 2± to 5 feet in thick¬ 
ness, averaging above 4 feet. The ore at 
the depth of 285 feet below water level is 
found to be about as good as that near the 
surface. 

No. 3 mine is 2 miles from the station, 
and is also operated by Col. Thomas 
Brown. There are 22 miners and seven 
outside men employed there, and the aver¬ 
age product is 75 tons. The vein averages 
3 feet 8 inches in thickness. It is 700 
yards from the railway, and the cars drop 
down by gravity as at No. 1. Nearly all 
the ore from both these mines goes to the 
Dayton furnaces. Between Nos. 1 and 3 
another mine is being opened by Brown & 
Tarwater. It connects to the main line by 
a wide-gauge track. At Rock wood Brown 
& Tarwater operate two mines, the prod¬ 
uct of which all goes to the Rockwood 
furnaces. 

The Rockwood furnace was the pioneer 
m the manufacture of iron with coke in 
the South arid the forerunner of the great 
industrial development now flourishing in 
the Southern States. The mines were 
opened and the first furnace erected in 
1867 by Gen. J. T. Wilder and H. S. 
Chamberlan. The coal mined is entirely 
used in the two furnaces, at which and in 
the mines is worked a total of about 
250 hands. The product amounts to about 
60,000 tons per annum. This coal is in 
Walden’s Ridge, an outer wall-like part 
of the Cumberland Mountain, where the 
coal and all other strata diplat an angle 
of about 45°. A part of the coal mined is 
made into coke, and some is used raw as 
in the furnace. Only one stack is now 
running, and the product is about 40 tons 
per day. The property belongs to the 
Roane Iron Company, Mr. M. Duncan 
being the superintendent. There is no 
doubt but that these furnaces have been 
the most regularly profitable of any in the 
Southern States. 

The Dayton Coal and Iron Company are 
one of the largest operators in the South, 
and is almost, if not entirely, owned in 
England. W. J. Isaacsen, of Cincinnati, 
is managing director and Geo. Jamme 
general manager. No expense has been 
spared in the plant and equipment, and 
there is every indication that under pres¬ 
ent management the enterprise will be a 
success. The town of Dayton, 'where this 
operation is located, is 297 miles from Cin¬ 
cinnati, and 88 from Chattanooga. Eight 
years ago it was an old field; now it is a 
place of fully 4000 inhabitants, the devel¬ 
opment being caused by the erection of the 
iron furnaces, the working of the coal and 
iron mines and the building of the Cincin¬ 
nati Southern Railway. The plant con¬ 
sists of two stacks, one 75 feet high with 
20 feet bosh, the other 75 feet high with 
18 feet bosh. No. 2 has averaged in Oc¬ 
tober 92 tons per day, and No. 1 averaged 
for the same time 85 tons per day. They 
are each equipped with three Whitwell 
fire-brick stoves and three Weimer blast 
engines. The first furnace was put in 
blast in 1886 and the second in 1887. 

The coke ovens are 1| miles from the 
furnaces, and the coal mines in the mount¬ 
ain over them. The original coke ovens 

E 


erected here were built on a patented de¬ 
sign in which the waste gas was used to 
heat the oven. Mr. Jamme took them out 
and used nothing but the plain bee-hive 
oven. Of these there are 250. There are 
two mines, one the Richland, the other 
the Nelson. The latter is by far their 
best and most reliable seam of coal, and 
must eventually be their dependence. It 
very regularly averages 4 feet thick, while 
the Richland is very variable, frequently 
running down to a small thickness. The 
output of these mines averages each about 
1850 tons per week, almost all of which is 
made into coke. 

The coke made here was for some time 
poor and' very friable, but Mr. Jamme 
nas introduced a machine called a disin¬ 
tegrator, through which he passes the coal 
before coking, greatly to its improvement. 
Coke made from coal not run through this 
machine is liable to be full of large pieces 
of slate frequently as large alone’s hand, 
and, in handling, the coke was certain to 
break apart at those places where these 
pieces of slate were whether they were 
large or small. It is not claimed that the 
machine takes out the slate at all, but that 
it so finely disintegrates it that it is no 
longer perceptible to the eye, and that it 
is so disseminated through the coke that it 
does not affect its cohesiveness. The dif¬ 
ference between the two cokes, disinteg¬ 
rated and non-disintegrated, is very ap¬ 
parent at a glance, and is clearly apparent 
in the working of the furnaces. On Octo¬ 
ber 13, No. 1 stack running on coke from 
disintegrated coal made 101 tons of pig 
iron, while, on the common coke, under 
the same conditions of blast and weather, 
it only made 85 tons; No. 2 stack, running 
on coke from disintegrated coal, made 103 
tons per day, while on ordinary coke she 
only made from 93 to 95. 

The main entry in the Nelson mine is 
2400 feet long, and is being continued 
onward. This company went about their 
work systematically, and, having an area 
of 80,000 acres, wanted to know what was 
under the surface. To this end they have 
had nine holes bored, and know the local¬ 
ity of the Nelson seam for several miles 
ahead. At 4200 feet distance it was found 
to be 6 feet 7 inches thick. Mining in 
the Nelson mine costs but little over half 
what it does in Richland; hence, when 
that mine has been sufficiently opened to 
fully supply their needs the cost of their 
coke can be very materially reduced. The 
number of miners employed is 400; and 
at the furnaces, 100; other hands, 200; a 
total of 700 employees. Thus we may 
safely assume that directly 4200 beings are 
dependent upon this enterprise which has 
grown out of a wilderness in less than 7 
years. It is of value to the railroad in that 
its 1300 tons of iron per week must be 
carried away and fully 200 tons of ore 
brought in each week. 

The company own a line of railroad to 
the Tennessee River, by which they bring 
in ore from the up-river mines, and on 
which is located one of their limestone 
quarries. They also have tracks to the coal 
mines and cok* ovens and to another lime¬ 
stone quarry, all of the run being of stand¬ 
ard gauge. The iron ore used is nearly all 
bought from outside parties. They use 
soft red fossil ore from Eureka mines 
(Welcker’s) on the Tennessee River near 
Kingston ; ordinary red fossil from 
Brown’s, near Emory Gap; some soft ore 
irom Attala ? Ala., and a brown hematite 
from Georgia. They do not now use any 
of what is known as the hard red fossil 
ore. The average consumption is 2^ tons 
of ore to the ton of iron made, with 1.9 
tons of coke, and 1 ton or less of lime¬ 
stone. North of Dayton, near Darwin, on 
land belonging to W. T. Darwin and Mr. 
Guess, leased by 8. L. Wilkie, a seam of 
coal is being worked and a number of car¬ 
loads shipped. He works about 80 hands. 
South of Dayton, at Graysville, a consider- 
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able operation has been commenced. It 
is earned by Winchester & Ivins, who 
lease from Chas. J. Fox. Shipments have 
just commenced and about 30 hands are 
employed. A narrow-gauge track con¬ 
nects from .mine to main line of railway. 

The Walden’s Ridge Coal and Coke 
Company, located near Sale Creek Station, 
is the next mining operation on the line of 
the railway. Of this company M. H. Clift 
is president; J. M. Clift, secretary, and 
A. Lloyd, superintendent. The product 
is 200 tons per day, and 150 miners and 
other hands are employed. They have 45 
coke ovens and make 100 tons of coke per 
day from slack coal. The mine is one mile 
from the main line and connected to it 
with a wide-gauge track. The seam worked 
is not in the main mountains and has an 
average thickness of 4 feet. The Soddy 
Coal and Coke Company is the oldest min¬ 
ing operation on the line of the road. The 
coal having been worked there before the 
war, and afterward long before the rail¬ 
way was built, the coal having been hauled 
to the river on a modern tram and boated 
to Chattanooga. M. H. Clift is president, 
Robt. Morrison, vice-president, and J. T. 
Hill, secretary a nd treasurer of the com¬ 
pany; A. Lloyd is superintendent at the 
mines. The product of coal is about 8000 
tons per month, the number of employees 
being 375 miners and outside hands. They 
have 165 coke ovens, and make, when run¬ 
ning full time, 2000 tons of coke per 
month. The company erected apparatus 
for washing the slack, but not finding that 
they received any increased price for the 
coke from washed slack abandoned the 
plant. The distance from the main line 
to the mine is three-fourths of a mile. The 
company’s property comprises 8200 acres 
of land. The station on the railroad is 
called Rathburn, which is 21 miles from 
Chattanooga, but the name of the post 
office is Soddy. 

The Daisy Coal and Coke Company is 
the next operation, being three miles nearer 
Chattanooga, and is the last one on the 
line of the railway. This mine was opened 
six years ago and failed. It was, after 
lying idle for some time, taken hold of by 
Tabler & Crudup; later they sold out, and 
it is now operated by Aydelotte, Williams 
& Price. The product amounts to an aver¬ 
age of 200 tons per day, all of which goes 
to the Central Railroad, of Georgia; and 
100 hands are employed. They have 50 
coke ovens, but are now running only 25, 
the product going to New Orleans for 
foundries, and to the Citico Furnace, near 
Chattanooga. The seam worked is about 
4 feet thick, and is one mile distant from 
the main line of railway, with which it is 
connected by a narrow-gauge track. 


The Philadelphia Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany, at Pittsburgh, has sent a confidential 
circular to all the leading manufacturers 
of that city who use gas supplied by that 
company requesting them to prevent waste 
of that fuel at their respective works. 
The request, the circular suggests, can 
best be carried out by the managers of 'the 
various plants icstructing watchmen, fur- 
nacemen and other employees to shut off 
the gas from all furnaces or other parts of 
the mill when the latter are not running. 
A large amount of the fuel is wasted, it is 
claimed, by allowing it to burn at night 
and over Sunday when the factories are 
closed down. 


The coke operators of the CoDnellsville 
region held several meetings in Pittsburgh 
last week and finally concluded to make no 
advance in the price of coke for the pres¬ 
ent month. There was great diversity of 
opinion among the operators as to whether 
there should be an advance, four of the 
largest producers favoring it, while several 
others opposed it. 


New Drawing Press. 

A new drawing press, suitable for mak¬ 
ing drawn tinware, kitchen- boiler and 
soda-water tank-heads and similar work, 
is being brought out by the E. W. Bliss 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The en¬ 
gravings which we annex explain the 
nature of the design. 

The press embodies one feature espe¬ 
cially novel in a tool of this size, though 


the toggles were secured by a sort of 
straight-faced cam carried by the con¬ 
tinuously reciprocating cross-head, and 
the blankholder was hfted directly by the 
latter. s 

In the improved press which we illus¬ 
trate no cams are used, as will be made 
clear by reference to the sectional view. 
The cross-head A, which carries the draw¬ 
ing punch, is actuated by side-rods from 
the main cranks B, of which there are 


NEW DRAWING PRE8S, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS COMPANY, 
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it has been in use for a few months, past 
in smaller machines built by the same 
company. This is the introduction of a 
peculiar system of toggle link-w’ork for 
operating the blankholder or pressure- 
plate, which admits of the intermittent 
motion required to be obtained from the 
continuous rotary motion of the main 
crank-pin. The idea in itself of using 
toggles for the purpose mentioned is not 
new, the novelty lying in the special ar¬ 
rangement for operating them. About 
seven years ago the Bliss Company built a 
large drawing press for export to Switzer¬ 
land, in which the blankholder was 
held down by toggles, but in this machine 


tw T o, one at each end of the main shaft. 
The crank-pin on the left-hand side of the 
machine is made long enough for a con¬ 
necting-rod, C, which imparts a vibratory 
motion to the rock-shaft D at the rear of 
the machine. This shaft imparts a similar 
motion to the cross-head E, from each side 
of which extend short links to the toggles. 
It will be seen that while the crank-pin is 
moving from the position shown to the 
point F the rock-shaft, and consequently 
the cross-head E, will receive yery little 
motion, and, as the links which connect 
this cross-head with the toggles lie in a 
position at right angles with the line of 
its motion, the toggle levers will receive a 


Fig. 1 .—General View. 
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very small lateral motion, which will have 
no effect upon the yoke G, to which they 
are linked; so that while the main crank 
passes through the part of its stroke men¬ 
tioned the yoke G, and consequently the 
blankholder H, to which it is connected 
by four tie-rods, will remain at rest. As 
the crank passes its center, after having 
done its work, the cross-head E is thrown 
downward, and at its extreme position 
carries the toggles into a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, T K, thus lifting the yoke G and the 
blankholder. The press takes a blank 36 


only about of the energy of the fuel is 
used in the propulsion of the vessel; so 
that, notwithstanding the progress which 
has been made, there is still a wide field 
for the ingenuity of the engineer and the 
shipbuilder. 

The Cost of Electric Street Lighting. 


The following figures of the charges for 
lighting streets with arc lamps are of inter¬ 
est. They have been quoted from a com¬ 
munication of the Boston Citizens’ Asso¬ 



Fig. 2.— Details of Toggle Arrangement . 
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inches diameter, and will work stock up to 
about No. 8 gauge. The stroke of the 
punch is 20 inches, and that of the blank- 
nolder is 14 inches. The main shaft is 
10 inches diameter, and is made of forged 
steel. In all parts the press is built exceed¬ 
ingly heavy, with large bearings, enabling 
it to do extra work. The total weight is 
•bout 50,000 pounds. 

The complete efficiency of a marine 
engine is the resultant of the separate 
efficiencies of the boiler, the steam, the 
mechanism and the propeller. To give 
a rough idea of the value of this, the first 
of these components may be assumed at 
0.6, the second at 0.2, and the third and 
fourth combined at 0.5, so that the result¬ 
ant efficiency is 0.06—that is to say, that 


ciation, which was addressed to the Board 
of Aldermen of that city for the purpose of 
showing that Boston is overcharged for 
this service. For New York, the average 
price is given as 34^ cents per lamp for one 
night’s service. Brooklyn pays 55 cents, 
Buffalo 45 cents, New Orleans 34 cents, 
Philadelphia 50 cents (average), and Bal¬ 
timore 50 cents. Boston pays 65 cents. 
The Citizens’ Association of Boston claim 
that on the 695 lights used in their city 
the reduction in cost of carbons from the 
figures of 1882 represents 25 cents per lamp 
for each night, an aggregate of about 
$60,000 per annum. The price of carbons 
in the last six years has fallen to less than 
one-third the original price. Yet Boston 
is now paying the same rate paid in 1882 
—65 cents per lamp. In 1887 the service 


cost $131,097.97. All of this, except $11,- 
299.54, was received by one company. It 
seems very clear that Boston needs a little 
healthful competition. It is interesting to 
notice how important a factor carbons are 
in the cost of electric arc lamps. It seems 
like hoping for an impossibility to think 
of indestructible electrodes being possible, 
yet until some advance in that direction 
shall have been made the electric light 
will be far from perfect. 


SeTenteen-Ineh Imperial Engine 
Lathe. 


This lathe was designed by Messrs. 
Lodge, Davis & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to meet the demand for a tool without 
extra attachments, and is essentially a 
manufacturers’ lathe. The name of 4 4 Im¬ 
perial ” was given to distinguish it from 
their original line of lathes that have a 
full set of extra attachments. While the 
Imperial lathe will be without compound 
rest, taper attachment or automatic stop, 
the quality of the material and the work¬ 
manship will be fully up to the high 
standard of their original lathes. 

After a most careful study of the true 
requirements necessary to produce a first- 
class tool, the builders decided that a 
solid bearing, bored taper, with the spindle 
turned from crucible steel, as hard as it can 
possibly be worked, makes the best possible 
construction. There is much less liabil¬ 
ity of its losing alignment, there can be 
no tinkering with half boxes, no looseness 
of spindle in bearings, but as near to 
absolute solidity as is attainable. The 
head is designed with a special view of 
securing great strength for end thrust. 
Being hollowed out sufficiently to make 
room for a cone pulley and belt, the front 
and back are carried as high up as pos¬ 
sible, and webbed clear across from end 
to end, making two beams, well tied to¬ 
gether, and capable of resisting the most 
severe end strains. Any wear on the 
spindle or bearings is taken up by draw¬ 
ing the spindle toward the back end. 
The part to which the adjustable screw is 
fitted is cast with and forms part of the 
head. Using solid bearings has been ob¬ 
jected to on account of taking apart and 
putting together of the head. This diffi¬ 
culty has been overcome by a means of 
taking out the key that fastens the face 
wheel, through the hub. No difficulty 
whatever, we are told, is experienced in 
taking the lathe apart. This little matter, 
simple as it seems, has probably deterred 
many makers from adopting this construc¬ 
tion. The screw cutting arrangement 
(which cuts from 4 to 20 threads to the 
inch) is driven from the spindle on the 
outer end. The reverse plate is made par¬ 
ticularly strong, the studs being part of 
the plate itself, and therefore cannot be¬ 
come loose. Great care has been taken in 
this particular in order to make it meet 
the demands made on it when cutting 
heavy screws. 

The gearing is arranged so as to be close 
to the bearings. The lead screw, which is 
directly under the front of the lathe, is en¬ 
gaged by two half nuts fitted directly to 
the carnage, not fastened to the apron, 
and the whole design is so arranged that 
no part depends on the strength of either 
bolts or screws when chasing. The opening 
and closing of the half nuts is performed 
by a cam of new design which is very simple, 
durable and effective, locking itself both 
ways and operated from the front. The feed¬ 
ing devices are of the most substantial char¬ 
acter, and no worm or worm gears are 
used. The tool block is of substantial 
design, and has a bearing on the cross side 
of the carriage of 18 inches. The tool 
post, has a bearing in a square shoe, bored 
out so as to give full bearing to resist the 
heavy strain of the cut and the continual 
tightening and loosening of the tool. The 
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front bearing tapers 1 inch in its 
length, and is 2$ inches in diameter. The 
lathe is furnished complete with all screw 
cutting gears, large and small face plates, 
steady and follow rests, and full counter¬ 
shaft, which has 12-inch tight and loose 
pulleys, and which should run 130 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. The lathe is made with 
6, 8, 10 and 12 foot bed, and of 17-inch, 
21-inch, 24-inch, and 30-inch swing. 

A New Safety Lamp. 


The important question of the applica¬ 
tion of electricity to miners’ safety lamps 
was under discussion at the meeting of 
the Manchester Geological Society. Mr. 
Oswald Swete described a new safety 
lamp brought out by the Mining and 
General Electric Lamp Company of 
London. He stated that in 1885 a great 
advance in secondary batteries was made 
by Mr. D. G. Fitzgerald, who did away 
with the dead weight of support, and ob¬ 
tained a dense, hard, and highly conduc¬ 
tive plate of solid peroxide of lead for 
his negative element, which he termed 
lithanode. It contains no support what¬ 
ever, but consists wholly of active material, 
and a two-cell miner’s lamp constructed 
with this kind of element will weigh from 
four to five pounds. The small weight of 
lithanode batteries brings them to the 
front for mining purposes, and besides 
this advantage there are others—no renewal 
of elements is required, no gases are evolved 
on discharging the current through the 
lamp, and there is therefore no necessity 
for valves or other complicated arrange¬ 
ments, while the present weight of the 
lamp, which is 5 pounds, can be consider¬ 
ably reduced. The electro-motive force is 
four volts, and it burns for twelve hours 
with one charge from a dynamo machine of 
five hours. The battery case is made of 
birch, occupying as small a space as pos¬ 
sible, and rendered water and acid proof 
by a patented process. The glass protector 
covering the lamp is so arranged that in 
case of breakage the current is cut off be¬ 
fore the blow that broke the cover can 
reach the incandescent lamp, and an explo¬ 
sion from contact with fire-damp is thus 
rendered impossible. The cover can be 
locked with a lead plug, as in ordinary 
safety lamps, and the action of putting on 
the cover lights the lamp, which the 
miner cannot put out except by break- 
ing the sealed plug. By undoing four 
nuts inside the battery the whole of 
the elements can be instantly withdrawn 
when required for repair. So far the plates 
have been tested to two and a half years, 
and they are practically indestructible. The 
lamp can be turned upside down without 
detriment, and if turned at an angle does 
not go out. As to cost, he estimates 1000 
lamps, with a 5-unit dynamo machine, 
instruments and wires, at £1090, and the 
lamps could be maintained at 2$d per 
lamp per week, burning 12 hours per day 
six days to the week. Mr. J. S. Burrows 
next gave the result of trials he had made 
of theEdison-Swan safety lamp, and, while 
fully recognizing the much superior light 
that was obtained from this lamp as com¬ 
pared with that given by the ordinary 
safety lamp, he said there were several im¬ 
portant features requiring improvement. 
First and foremost is the heavy cost of the 
lamp, and in its construction there are one 
or two defects which ought to be removed, 
while it should also be more easy to repair 
than is the case at present. If this were 
done the lamp would soon take its proper 
place in the market for underground use. 


A. H. Danforth has resigned from the 
position of general manager of the Col¬ 
orado Coal and Iron Company, of South 
Pueblo, Col., and S. H. Dupuy, of New 
York, has been appointed to fill the 
Tacancy. 


The New Style Sorting Doable Tube 
Injector. 

The new style Korting double tube in 
jector which Messrs. L. 8chutte & Co.» 
Philadelphia, Pa., are now putting on 
the market, is, in several respects, 
a decided improvement on the older 
form and will at once commend itself 
to users of apparatus of this class. The 
engravings which we publish in this issue 
illustrate both types, and afford a ready 
means of comparing the two and under¬ 
standing more clearly wherein they differ 
from each other. The older form we have 


for Stationary and Marine Boilers and Lo¬ 
comotives. The exact nature of the im¬ 
provement becomes apparent from Figs. 3 
and 4, the latter, like Fig. 2, representing 
a longitudinal section. It will be noticed 
at once that the operating lever has been 
placed at the front and the steam connec¬ 
tion has been changed from the side to the 
top. All the working parts, moreover, 
are on the outside and are more direct in 
action. The tubes themselves slightly con¬ 
verge. A specially interesting feature of 
the improvements is found in the mechan¬ 
ism for opening the steam valves. In the 
position shown in Fig. 4 these valves are 



Fig. 1 .—General View. 
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Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 

THE OLD STYLE KORTING DOUBLE-TUBE INJECTOR. 


thus reproduced at the risk of being charged 
with repetition. 

The double-tube feature itself, used in 
both designs, offered important advantages 
over the single-tube construction of the 
general class of injectors, and insured good 
work where other boiler feeders failed to 
operate, besides making adjustment with 
varying steam pressure unnecessary. The 
earlier injector, however, as shown in Figs. 
1 and 2, was arranged with a side lever lor 
operating, and accordingly was turned out 
in right and left hand patterns, and the 
steam and over-flow valves were worked 
by inside eccentrics. In the new form the 
whole arrangement has been much simpli¬ 
fied, and the injector is now practically 
universal, there being but one standard 
form, with no occasion for right and left 
hand connections, and it is applicable both 1 


closed, but by simply drawing the handle 
A over toward the position indicated by 
the dotted lines D, the valve of the lower 
or lifting nozzle, guided in one of the 
plugs or caps K, is opened through the 
intervention of a cross bar. Owing to the 
presence of a small amount of lost motion 
in the cross-piece connections, this valve 
can be opened appreciably while the upper 
valve still remains closed under the press¬ 
ure of the entering steam. The latter, 
flowing through the lower nozzle, lifts the 
water through the tube; as soon as the 
water appears at the overflow B, the handle 
A is drawn over still further, closing the 
overflow valve through the bell crank on 
the outside (see Fig. 3) and opening wide 
the lower as well as the upper steam valve. 
The injector is then feeding into the boiler, 
the lower tube lifting and the upper one 
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forcing, the water. We need not specially 
comment on the new arrangement of work¬ 
ing the steam and overflow valves as com¬ 
pared with the older inside eccentric move¬ 
ment. Its simplicity will no doubt be 
generally appreciated. The whole work 
of operating the injector in the new as well 
as in the old form is accomplished by 
means of only one handle, and there are no 
separate valves to give rise to confusion. 
The dirt stop, shown at the right, cun be 
readily removed from the feed pipe in case 
cleaning should become necessary. The 


new injector, we would add, is turned out 
in 16 sizes. 

The Cast Pipe “ Trust.” 


Peter D. Wanner, president of the Mel- 
lert Foundry and Machine Company, and 
of the Reading Foundry Company, among 
the largest manufacturers of cast-iron pipe 
in the country, has written a letter to 
United States Senator John R. McPherson, 
of New Jersey, denying the statement 
made by the latter in the Senate, recently, 
to the effect that the cast-iron pipe in¬ 
dustry had formed a trust, under which 
the price was to cover the foreign cost, 
the duties and all expenses. Mr. Wanner 
says the assertion is unwarranted, and 
that not only has no trust been formed, 


but competition is so keen that there have 
been but two profitable years iu the trade 
since the panic of 1878. 

He says the duty on pipe has afforded 
no protection to this industry, except in 
so far as it has permitted the pipe used to 
be made in this country instead of im¬ 
ported. In the meantime it has furnished 
employment to a large number of people, 
has built up large works, and to all that 
extent has benefited and increased the 
wealth of the country. Continuing, Mr. 
Wanner said: ‘‘Such statements as the 


oue above complained of might be per¬ 
mitted to go unnoticed were it not for the 
fact that they put the members into a bad 
light before the consumers, who believe 
that they pay too much for what they buy, 
and also with their employees, whom they 
lead to believe that they are not properly 
remunerated for their work.’’ In closing, 
Mr. Wanner trusts Senator McPherson 
will withdraw the objectionable state¬ 
ment. As no attention was paid to the 
letter Mr. Wanner gave it out for publi¬ 
cation. 


A bill before the South Carolina Legis¬ 
lature assuming that some of those who are 
benefited by cotton fires on shipboard are 
responsible for them and arouses very 
bitter feelings among those interested. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Annual Report, State Geologist (Vol, 1), on 
the Geological Survey of New Jersey. 

The first of final series of reports by the 
Geological Survey of New Jersey has just 
appeared. It deals exclusively with the 
topography and climatology of the State, 
and refers at some length to magnetic sur¬ 
vey. The report, which is the compila¬ 
tion of Prof. George H. Cook, the State 
Geologist, is accompanied by a handsome 
map showing the elevations of different 
parts of the State above tidewater. 

The -Lake Superior Copper Properties. 
By Henry M. Pink ham Printed for the 
Author, Boston. Price 25 cents. 

Mr. Henry M. Piukham, who is connect¬ 
ed with the financial press of Boston, has 
lately published a pamphlet descriptive of 
the copper mining properties of Lake Su¬ 
perior, taking up in turn the financial his¬ 
tory of every leading mine in that famous 
section. The record is one of which Lake 
Superior may well be proud, thetotal divi¬ 
dends of the copper companies since cop¬ 
per was first found, aggregating $46,421,- 
120. The details are submitted below: 
recapitulation. 


Calumet. $800,000 

Hecla. 650,000 

Calumet and Hecla. 29,900,000 


Total.$80,850,000 

Atlantic. 480,000 

Central.. 1,890,000 

Conner Falls. 100,000 

Franklin. 600,000 

Minnesota. 1,820,000 

National . 820,000 

Osceola. 1,222,600 

Pewabic. 460,000 

Phoenix. 20,000 

Pittsburgh and Boston. 2,518,620 

Quiuc\ 4,710,000 

. 100,000 

Tamarack . 440,000 


Total.$46,421,120 


The facts still remain, however, and to 
which Mr. Pinkham does not allude, that 
the sums of money sunk in unprofitable 
ventures since the discovery of copper on 
the Peninsula have been very large. 


The Mineral Resources op the United 
States, by David T. Day, Chief of Division 
of Mining Statistics and Technology. Pub¬ 
lished by the United States Geological 
Survey, J. W. Powell, Director, W ashing - 
ington, D. C., 1888. Price, 50 Cents. 

The fifth volume of the mineral statistics 
of the United States, collected by the 
Geological Survey, has just been published, 
covering the calendar year 1887. In its 
general scope, and in the personnel of its 
compilers, it has remained largely the same. 
Mr. James M. Swank has furnished a 
chapter on iron, some parts of which have 
already been printed from advance sheets 
in the technical press. Mr. John Birkin- 
bine, of Philadelphia, deals with iron ore 
mining in 1887, reviewing in detail the 
leading districts throughout the country. 
He quotes a good many new analyses, and 
furnishes considerable data, among others 
brief references to ore concentration. The 
chapters on copper, lead, and zinc have 
been written by Mr. C. Kirchhoff, Jr., 
while manganese, coke, natural gas, and 
petroleum are from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh. By far the 
most extensive single contribution is that 
of Charles A. Ashburner, on coal, that, 
probably, being the most thorough collec¬ 
tion of coal statistics yet attempted in the 
United States. Exclusive of the colliery 
consumption, Mr. Ashburner makes the 
total production of coal in the United 
States 180,000,000 tons, the colliery con¬ 
sumption being placed at 6,000,000 tons. 
Mr. Ashburner takes up State by State, and 
furnishes a wealth of detail which will 
prove particularly valuable. Among the 
other contributors are Mr. R. L. Packard, 



Fig. 8 .—General View. 



Fig. 4. —Longitudinal Section. 
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on aluminium; Wm. C. Day, on structural 
materials; Geoi£e F. Kunz, on precious 
stones; W. A. Ramborg, od salt, and A. 
C. Peale, on mineral waters. The special 
feature of the work this year is a list of 
useful minerals of the United States, edited 
by Albert Williams, Jr. The minerals 
are arranged by States, their mineralogical 
name and common name being given, as 
also the locality. While it is not claimed 
to be complete, it is certainly very elabor¬ 
ate and extensive. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Inspector 
of Mines of Kentucky. 

The fifth annual report of the Inspector 
of Mines of Kentucky is at hand. The 
book gives information of the various rail¬ 
road extensions, especially those reaching 
into the coal districts of the State. It 
shows that coal mining has increased very 
much over previous years, and that the 
condition of the mines is more satisfactory 
and safer. Various means and device? for 
labor-saving are illustrated, as well a? the 
designs for ventilation and handling the 
coal after it comes to the surface. A care¬ 
ful description of all the works in the 
State is given, and various comparative 
tables, showing the high value of certain 
coals for steam and other purposes. The 
great lack so far is gcod coking coal, but 
this, it is said, will be completely over¬ 
come by the opening up of the deposits in 
the Cumberland Gap region; but whether 
this coke can be carried to the furnaces in 
Tennessee and Alabama at a profit to the 
ovens and cheap enough for the consumers 
remains to be proven. For the year 1887 
Kentucky produced ouly about 2,000,000 
tons of coal, Illinois 10,000,000, Ohio 
11,000,000 and Pennsylvania 30,000,000, 
and yet it is asserted that Kentucky has 
more coal area than the great coal State, 
showing, if this is a fact, that coal mining 
is hardly begun there yet. The cannel 
coal of Kentucky is widely known for its 
gas-producing qualities, and in certain 
sections of the State it lies so as to be 
easily and profitably worked. During 
the first six months of 1888 over 23,000 
tons were mined, and 20,000 tons were 
shipped to points out of the State. 


A “Tower Building.” 


J. Noble Stearns, the largest silk manu¬ 
facturer in New York, realizing the in¬ 
creasing demand for well equipped offices, 
has erected a 15-story building in the 
vicinity of the New York Stock Exchange, 
at 50 Broadway. This building presents 
a striking appearance, since, although it 
widens as it runs through to the next 
street, the width of the Broadway lot on 
which the front part of the building stands 
is only 21* feet, and, as the adjoining 
buildings are only four stories high, the 
tower building towers, in every sense of 
the word, above the entire neighborhood. 

The interior arrangements of the build¬ 
ing will be such as to make it a model 
office building. A series of pneumatic 
tubes will be so connected that messages 
may be sent to and from any floor in less 
than a minute. A mail shute will be 
placed on each floor so that letters may 
readily be dropped into the post-office 
mail box on the ground floor. The ele¬ 
vators will be of the Otis make. The 
entire building will be heated by a radi¬ 
cally new method of steam heating, known 
as the Hussey reheater system, which re¬ 
heats the exhaust steam and utilizes the 
reheated steam for heating; by this method 
the work can readily be accomplished by 
one boiler; two being required by any 
other plant. 

There will be an improved electric light 
plant. The Hussey ReHeater and Steam 
Plant Improvement Company of 15 Cort- 


landt street, New York, have the contract 
for placing the entire steam plant, includ¬ 
ing boilers, pumps, tanks, re-heater, steam 
pipes, radiators, &c. In order to econo¬ 
mize room which is most valuable in that 
part of the city, the boilers will be placed 
under the sidewalk. Every room will have 
especially designed radiators, and the 
steam will be automatically regulated by 
an electric combination, therefore neces¬ 
sitating no attendance from occupants of 
offices. The building is entirely fire 
proof. 

New Slotting Machine. 

The Knowles Loom Works, of Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., are bringing nut a new slotting 
machine, built in two sizes The piece to 
be slotted is placed on a bushing upon a 
face-plate, ana the slot cut by a single pass¬ 
age of the cutter in from 10 to 20 seconds. 
The slots may be made straight or of any 
taper required by a change in the bushing 
upon which the work is placed. One great 


saving of time is affected by the use of this 
machine by the circumstance that the work 
does not have to be fastened to the ma¬ 
chine, but is immediately brought to 
position and held by the bushing, through 
which the cutter passes. The same size 
of slot can be put into any number of dif¬ 
ferent sized holes by means of eccentric 
bushings. Blotter No. 1 will cut a slot 6 
inches long, * inch wide, inch deep, 
and No. 2 a slot 12 luches long, 1 inch 
wide, * inch deep, at a single passage of 
the cutter-bar. The machine will slot any 
piece less than 6 feet in diameter as it 
stands on the floor, and more than that by 
having a pit for the casing to swing in. 
Much larger slots can be cut by using two 
cutters, taking out a part of the stock 
with one cutter and finishing to proper 
size with a larger one. 


Rand, McNally & Co., the well-known 
publishers, of Chicago and New York, will 
issue next month a new' edition of their 
Indexed Business Atlas of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. It will 
comprise in all 92 maps, corrected to 
date, to show new post offices and railroad 
stations. A new feature will be that each 
railroad will be shown in a distinct color. 
The price will be $12.50. 


The Standard Coins of the World. 

Dr. James P. Kimball, Director of the 
Mint, has estimated the values of the 
standard coins of the various nations of 
the world, for publication January 1, 1889. 
The values of the gold coins have been 
ascertained by comparing the amount of 
pure gold in each with the amount in the 
gold dollar of the United States. The 
silver coins of countries having the 
double standard have been given the 
same valuations as the gold coins of such 
countries with which they are interchange¬ 
able. The values of the silver coins of 
countries having the silver standard have 
been ascertained by taking the bullion 
value of the pure silver contained in such 
coins based on the average price of silver 
in London for the period commencing 
October 1, 1888, and ending December 24, 
1888—namely, 42.911 pence per ounce, 
British standard, equivalent, at the par of 
exchange, to $0.94066 per ounce fine. 
The value of silver for the corresponding 


period of last year was $0.96645, a decline 
of a little over 2* cents per ounce. The 
decline in the price of silver occasioned a 
change in the estimated values of the fol¬ 
lowing coins: 


Value 

Coins. Jan. 1, ’88. 

Value 
Jan. 1.’89. 
$0,336 

Florin, of Austria. 

$0,345 

Boliviano, of Bolivia.... 

0.699 

0.680 

Sucre, of Ecuador. 

0.699 

0.680 

Peso, of Guatemala. 

0.699 

0.680 

Peso, of Honduras. 

0.699 

0.680 

Rupee, of India. 

0.332 

0.828 

Yen, of Japan. 

0.753 

0.734 

Dollar (Peso), of Mexico. 

0.759 

0.789 

Peso, of Nicaragua. 

0,699 

0.680 

Sol, of Peru. 

0.699 

0.680 

Rouble, of Russia. 

0.559 

0.544 

Nahbub, of Tripoli. 

Dollar (Peso) of U. S. of 
Colombia.. 

0;680 

0.614 

0.699 

0.680 

Bolivar, of Venezuela... 

0.140 

0.186 


Shipbuilding in Maine continues de¬ 
pressed, although that State still holds the 
supremacy in turning out wooden vessels. 
During the year there have been built 54 
vessels of all rigs, aggregating 16,178 tons, 
against 41 vessels, with a total of 17,454 
tons, built in 1887. At Bath, the princi¬ 
pal wooden shipbuilding port and the 
largest in the world, there have been built 
24 vessels, with a total tonnage of 10,035, 
against 20 vessels, aggregating 10,819, 
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built in 1887. There were built 18 schoon¬ 
ers, with a total of 8524 tons; 5 steamers, 
855 tons, and 1 bark of 555 tons. At 
East Boston, Mass., there has been more 
activity than before for many years, the 
demand being for schooners in the coast¬ 
wise trade. 

Improved Lock Washer. 

A year or two ago we had occasion to pre¬ 
sent to our readers a description and illus¬ 
tration of a simple and effective lock 
waaher brought out by the National Lock 
Washer Company, of Newark, N. J. The 
rinciple of the washer was applied in two 
ifferent forms, one being intended for 
heavy work, as for example, in connection 
with track bolts, heavy machinery, &c., 
and the other for lighter work, and also 
for use in securing carriage bolts and in 
connection with wood and metal work in 
general. This latter form was a dished 
spring washer, provided with a rib extend¬ 
ing entirely around its inner edge, and 
projecting outward, so as to act on the face 
of the nut, which was screwed down upon 
it, so that, on the washer being flattened 
out against the surface of the work through 
which the bolt was inserted, a portion of 



Improved Lock Washer for Woodwork. 

he metal of the nut was forced against the 
bolt, effectively locking the nut and 
guarding against its working loose. 

8ince then the Company have made some 
improvements, which are embodied in the 
washers shown in the annexed engravings. 
The principle has been retained, but it will 
be noticed that the inner edge of the dished 
waaher, instead of being provided with the 
previously mentioned rib, has two projec¬ 
tions, which are spirally inclined in the op¬ 
posite direction from that of the threaas 
on the bolt. By this arrangement these 
projections perform the displacing func¬ 
tion upon the metal of the nut as the latter 
is screwed home. The pressure with which 
the dished washer bears upon the surface 
of the work while the nut is being screwed 
on is in the new arrangement greatly di¬ 
minished, and the adaptability of the 
washer is therefore much increased for 
employment with nuts and bolts used in 
wooden structures, as there is a dimin¬ 
ished tendency of the upper edge of the 
washer to indent itself into the wood. 
The importance of this point will be 
readily appreciated. The smaller of our 
engravings shows a partial top view of the 
washer, with the displacing projections 
clearly defined. The larger of the cuts 
represents a washer in position, with the 
nut ready to be screwed down upon it. 
From the engraving it can be understood 
with little difficulty just what will happen 
when this is done. The washers, so far as 
we know, have given excellent results 
since their introduction, and are turned 
out, we understand, at a relatively low 
coat. 


A Steam Lamp. 

Messrs. Lean & Blair, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are putting on the market what will be 
known as the improved 44 luminator,” and 
which, in effect, is a steam lamp for burn¬ 
ing cheap creosote and other heavy non¬ 
explosive hydro carbon oils in conjunction 
with steam or air. We understand that it 
gives an intense , white flame, shedding a 
great amount of light, and is, accordingly, 
recommended as a most suitable and 



Steam Lamp , Made by Lean /Hair, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


economical light for foundries, boiler 
sheds, engineering works, shipbuilding 
yards and other similar establishments. 

The manner in which this lamp works 
will be understood without much explana¬ 
tion, the construction being simple and 
the engraving quite clear. We may say 
right here that either compressed air or 
steam may be used, the results in either 
case being eminently satisfactory. The 
steam or air supply pipe is connected at A 
and the drain cock B is opened until steam 
or air passes freely. The cock is then 
closed and the valve C opened wide, allow¬ 
ing steam to pass through the luminator. 
The quantity of steam or air is regulated 


by the valve E, giving a little- to begin 
and then increasing or diminishing the 
quantity as required. The oil supply is 
regulated by the valve D. If the oil gets 
thick and cloggy by frost, the cock F 
should be left slightly open, so as to allow 
a small drip of water to pass, and so heat 
the oil by the pipe passing through the 
tank. The cock F should be shut off if 
the oil is getting too hot. The oil tank 
should be washed out with hot water 
occasionally by plug C. To put out the 
light, shut off steam or air at C, and open F. 

The light is under perfect control and 
requires no skilled attendant. The lamp 
can be lighted or extinguished instantly. 
The consumption of oil varies from about 
1.6 to 2 gallons per hour. 

A Record of the Smith Heating Fnr- 


We are indebted to Alex. Laughlin & 
Co., of Cleveland, for the following record 
of the product and fuel consumption of a 
7 x 10 foot Smith heating furnace recent¬ 
ly completed by them with the necessary 
gas producers at the works of the Ohio 
Iron Company, Zanesville, Ohio, under [a 
guarantee as to fuel consumption: 


1 

Size of Bar. 

I 

1 ’ 1 

Weight of 
Finished Iron. 

Hoppers of coal 
used, at 76 lbs. 

1888. 

I 

Dec. 41234 x % in., flat. 

.... 1 35,677 65 

5 234 x % in. “. 

12,295! 

5 ,2% x % in., guard.. 

33,850 86,145 61 

6 2 % x % in. “ 

25,025 

6154 in., round. 

11,885 86,860 64 

7 1 . in. “ . 

5,519 

7 1 54 in., square. 

5,635 

7IK in. “ . 

14,520 

7 1 in., " . 

13,330 38,004 61 

8 1% in., round. 

5,660 

8 234 in. 44 . 

8,010 . 

8 254 in. “ . 

2,815 

8 2% in. “ . 

2,960 | 

8 2% in. “ . 

1,400 1 

8 ,3% in., round, steel. 

1,230 

8 4 in. 

5,685 

8,134 x K in., flat ....! 

945 

8 134 x% in. “ ....j 

2,450 

8 134 x IK in. “ - 

975| ! 

8 *2x34 in., 44 _ I 

730 27,860 57 

10 2x 34 in. “ .... 

14,570 j 

l0|2 x K in. “ ...J 

9,515! 

10 , 234 x 34 in. 44 .... 

7,1701 | 

10.234 x % in., “ .... 

10,625' 41,870] 63 

11,2k x % in., round.. 

12,122 

lljlKin. . 

18,120 ! 

ll ■ 134 in. “ . 

5,880 30,1221 54 

l‘~ 2% x % in., guard.. 

28,323 

1~ IK in., round. 

11,870 40,199. 60 

l 813 < in. “ . 

10,395 1 

I 3 1% in. “ . 

' 5,830 


14,045 

l3jli| in. “ . 

1,435 32,305 60 

l4;3 x % in., flat. 

19,470 

l4'|3 x % in., “ . 

i 1,400 

1 4 t 3 i n> . flat. 

1 

: 7,130 4,06001 62 

| Total. 

! .... 305,1421 013 

This 1824 tons finished 

iron with 46,588 


pounds slack coal, making an average of 255 
pounds to a ton of finished iron. 

The coal used costs but 62 J cents per ton 
delivered at the works, or 8 cents for each 
ton of iron heated, and the wages of the 
gasmaker cost $1.65 per day, or about 7£ 
cents to each ton of iron heated, making a 
total cost of 154 cents per ton, which is 
believed to be somewhat lower than any of 
the natural gas companies are charging. 
The iron wad rolled on a 16-inch twodiigh 
bar mill, while a great deal of it should 
have been rolled on a 10-inch three-high mill. 
There was no telegraph from the furnace 
to the rolls, so that all the iron had to be 
run down on a buggy. These disadvan¬ 
tages together make it impossible for the 
rolls to take all the iron which the furnace 
could heat, and at the same time there was 
not a man about the furnace who had ever 
worked a gas furnace before. 
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Philadelphia is discussing the expedience 
of buying an electric lighting plant, which 
it is claimed would reduce the cost per 
lamp to about 17 cents, instead of about 50 
cents per lamp, as at present. The plant 
would cost $120,000. 

The Governors of eight of the largest 
Southern States have, in compliance with a 
request from C. H. Wells, filled up blanks 
with official figures showing the progress 
made by the respective States during the last 
eight years. Georgia and South Carolina 
alike show the greatest increase in manu¬ 
facture of cotton In iron making Georgia 
also shows wonderful progress, and diver¬ 
sified small industries have been fostered 
with excellent results. Alabama’s largest 
increase is in iron, with lumber, coal and 
quarrying close behind. In the line of 
• manufacture Texas has shown the greatest 
increase in the making of iron and the con¬ 
verting of it into useful articles. Lumber 
comes second, flour milling third, with 
canned fruits next. In lumber manufacture 
Arkansas has made the greatest headway 
since 1880, cotton oil making coming 
second and mining third. Virginia’s growth 
has been in the line of iron working and 
mining, as well as lumber cutting, wood 
working, and flour milling. In respect of 
assessed valuations Texas shows the largest 
gain, equal to $354,600,000 in eight years. 
Alabama comes next with a net gain of 
$92,039,000. Adding all the figures to¬ 
gether the gross gain m eight States in 
eight years is $794,900,000. 

Lumbering in the Dominion has suffered 
a collapse since the election in the United 
States, enormous accumulations having 
been made in anticipation of free exports. 
The reaction is intensified by the imposi¬ 
tion by the Government of an increased 
export duty on pine logs. Several Ameri¬ 
can firms who bought timber on Georgian 
Bay in expectation of rafting the logs across 
the lakes to Michigan are severe sufferers. 

The growing importance of steamship 
lines in the coastwise trade appears in the 
single fact that there are now five steam¬ 
ers a week between New York and New 
Orleans and at least 20 steamers are ply¬ 
ing between New Orleans and Cential 
America. Ten years ago there was barelv 
one. In trade with Cuba and Mexico there 
is an equal growth. 

The construction of the Naval Observa¬ 
tory at Washington City will be com¬ 
menced in the spring. 

New York manufacturers of domestic 
woolen goods about a year ago subscribed 
$30,000 for the services of a special agent 
to be stationed at the custom houses to as¬ 
sist in the prevention of fraudulent valua¬ 
tion, and the report just made of the re¬ 
sults causes much dissatisfaction among 
importers. Complaint is made with good 
show of reason, and it is claimed 44 1 hat no 
agent of any domestic manufacturer ought 
ever to be allowed to handle the goods or 
to inspect the invoices of the importers. 
Experts should be employed, but they 
should be the sworn officials of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and under no circumstances 
should the trade secrets thus laid bare to 
them be exposed to public gaze, much less 
to the rivals of those who own the goods. 1 ’ 

The continued depreciation of silver 
works mischief in the trade of Mexico.* 
When the Mexican dollar, worth intrin¬ 
sically more than the Bland dollar, gets 
down to 73 cents in New York, as at pres¬ 
ent, and silver bars are quoted at 42£ in 
London, many important interests are seri¬ 
ously affected. A Mexican correspondent 
says: 4 ‘ Mexico is now' importing $50,000, - 
000, silver value, of foreign goods, some 
$26,000,000 of which comes from Europe 
and $24,000,000 from the United States. 


To meet this big bill she exports products 
other than silver about $18,000,000 ac¬ 
cording to recent figures. The balance of 
$32,000,000 goes out in silver. It is this 
condition of affairs which the united 
chambers of commerce of the country, 
combined in one association, known as the 
Mercantile Confederation of the Republic, 
are studying with great care. The con¬ 
federation has been holding sessions dur¬ 
ing the past three weeks, and has, in a 
a series of reports, gone into the matter 
with a boldness which will compel the 
Mexican people to stop and think seriously. 
The reports urge that the true remedy for 
overcoming the evil results of the con¬ 
tinual drop in silver is to export more and 
more of products which, in relation to 
gold, the universal measure of values, 
have not depreciated, while some have 
risen, as for example, henequen and coffee.” 

The great work contemplated in the ex¬ 
cavation of the Cape Cod ship canal at 
Sandwich, Mass., is the severance of the 
far-reaching peninsula from the main land, 
shortening the inside route from Boston to 
New York 76 miles, and the outside route 
130 miles. During the last year nearly one 
mile was dug by a single steam dredger 
operated by 12 men, not quite seven 
miles remaining to be cut through. When 
finished, the canal will be 200 feet wide on 
top, 75 feet on the bottom, with an aver¬ 
age depth of 23 feet at low water. There 
will be no locks. 

Andrew Carnegie, the 44 Iron King,” is 
said to have made his first big money in 
the oil business. He was one of the prin¬ 
cipal owners of the Story farm, on Oil 
Creek, Pa., which is estimated by practi¬ 
cal oil men to have produced in the 20 
years since the first discoveries were an¬ 
nounced oil to the value of $9,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. In a single year the produc¬ 
tion of the farm was 141,5*08 barrels. 

Philadelphia editors are now confident 
that the proposed improvement of League 
Island, as the site of a naval station, will 
be carried into execution. The cost will 
not be less than $4,000,000. 

Germany and England vie with each 
other in supplying Brazil with machines 
and machinery. A Berlin paper expresses 
dissatisfaction that their British rivals 
have acquired such an advantage, and rec¬ 
ommends the exporters at home to keep 
the importers in Brazil well supplied with 
catalogues illustrative and descriptive, 
and lists of the German manufacturers’ 
prices printed in either the Spanish or 
Portuguese languages, or both. They are 
also recommended not to attempt to deal 
direct with the Brazilian shopkeepers, but 
through German commission houses, who 
are able and willing to obtain good orders 
at a small commission and free of all risk 
to the manufacturer by the sole assistance 
of samples, catalogues and price lists. 
Goods should also be packed very strongly, 
and into as little space as possible. Amer¬ 
icans may profit from these hints. 

A strong effort will be made in the next 
Congress to provide for a deep water port 
on the coast of Texas, the location to be 
selected by a commissioner. 

The City of Mexico is negotiating a loan 
of $10,000,000 in London, for the purpose 
of carrying into execution the plans for 
building a great drainage tunnel, introduc¬ 
ing water and improving sewers, upon 
which engineers have been engaged for 
some time past. 

The net debt of the State of New York 
is less than $3,000,000, there being $4,- 
000,000 in the Sinking Fund. 

Electricity for car propulsion is gaining 
favor in this city. In Fulton street, east 
of Broadway, may be seen a section of the 
new cross-town electric railway. The cur¬ 
rent will be conveyed to every car from 


the powerful dynamo at Burling Slip by 
means of two parallel copper bars sus¬ 
pended a few inches beneath each rail. A 
direct and constant connection will thus 
be maintained between the source of power 
and the car through a narrow slot which 
permits the free movement ot a conducting 
rod. The Fourth Avenue line promise to 
have a dozen of the Julien electric cars 
running before the close of the winter. 

The more general use of natural gas in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania has necessarily 
driven a large amount of bituminous coal 
out of those States to more distant markets. 

It is a curious fact, if it be one, as now 
affirmed, that labor organizations as a 
whole, during a long term of years past, 
have not secured for themselves a higher 
rate of wages than is realized by workmen 
who have remained independent, seeking 
for themselves individually such compen¬ 
sation for their services as they might be 
able to command through an equitable 
agreement with the employer.. Consider¬ 
ing the enormous amounts ot money that 
have been expended by associated work¬ 
men in maintaining organizations and aid¬ 
ing those of their fellows who went out 
44 on strike,” the practical operation of the 
two systems of labor, as thus indicated in 
results, affords a lesson of the deepest sig¬ 
nificance. It demonstrates yet again the 
difficulty of running counter to natural laws 
governing supply and demand throughout 
the whole realm of mundane affairs. 

Foreign immigration into the United 
States during 11 months of 1888 did not 
quite reach 500,000, and the total for 
the year will probably exceed that of 1887 
only about 10,000. 

Commissioners have left Washington to 
locate a navy yard on the Pacific Coast 
above the 42d parallel. 

The new city hall in course of erection 
in Richmond, Va., is of James River 
granifb and will cost $700,000. The popu¬ 
lation of the city is about 85,000. 

Sales of real estate in Tacoma, W. T., 
during the year amount to $8,250,000 and 
the boom is still on 

The East River Bridge has become a 
wonderful thoroughfare, in this respect 
repeating the experience of the elevated 
railroads, the business done exceeding by 
far anything that the most sanguine pre¬ 
dicted. The aggregate number of pas¬ 
sengers for the year w as 33,116,000, show¬ 
ing an excess of 2,500,000 over the previous 
year. The receipt from tolls amounted 
to $917,961, of which sum the railroad 
yielded $833,700. 

Work on the steel and iron railroad 
swing drawbridge which the Stonington 
and Providence Railroad Company are 
now swinging across the Thames River at 
New London will be somew’hat delayed 
by the loss in Long Island Sound of a 
timber raft w'hich had been tow'ed from 
Georgia through the canals. 

Many railroads are projected or in course 
of construction on both banks of the 
Hudson, in the vicinity of the Pough¬ 
keepsie Bridge Among them are the 
eastern connections to the bridge, a line 
from Campbell Hall to Highland, one 
from Greycourt to Burnside, the New- 
burg and Wallkill Valley Line, the road 
from Brewsters to Anthony’s Nose Bridge, 
and one from Fort Montgomery to Tur¬ 
ners. 

The long-continued depression in the 
raw’ silk market and the recent rise may 
make a synopsis of this market for some 
years back interesting. On June 30 of last 
year, w'hich was the end of the season, 
stocks of raw silk in every country were 
smaller than ever before. The new crop 
in Canton showed a shortage of 55 per 
cent. Canton usually exports 20,000 bales 
to Europe and America. In Northern 
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China, which includes Shanghai, there was 
a deficiency of from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Italy showed a loss of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. At the end of October, 1885, the 
lowest price of the century ruled on all 
grades of silk. At that time a syndicate 
was formed in Italy which was composed 
of silk merchants and bankers, and the 
price was forced up about 25 per cent. In 
October of 1888 prices reached a lower 
basis than ever, and early in December of 
that year some leading houses in London, 
Lyons and China, who are heavy importers 
and exporters of raw silk, commenced to 
operate, and to this is partly due the recent 
aa vance. 

The Persian Government has issued a 
decree prohibiting the construction of 
works with foreign capital, which does not 
tally with the spirit of recent utterances of 
the Persian Minister at Washington. 

Fifteen thousand employees of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal Company are liable to become 
destitute and desperate in case their re¬ 
sources are cut oil for any reason, and, as 
many of them are almost savage Liberians, 
fears are entertained that hunger may 
drive them to pillage and destruction. 
According to the terms of agreement be¬ 
tween the Government at Bogota and the 
MBftl company the entire plant, including 
railroad, shops, lard and, in general, all 
property connected with the work of con¬ 
struction, are forfeited to the “conces¬ 
sionaires ” without indemnity of any kind, 
in case the scheme is either abandoned or 
transferred to “ any foreign government or 
nation. ” 

The long-pending contest between the 
Dominion Government and the Province 
of Manitoba has ended in a decision by 
the Supreme Court, rendered unani¬ 
mously, that the province has a right to 
authorize the construction of lines across 
the lines of the Canadian Pacific, the only 
condition being that the mode and place 
of crossing shall be approved by the Rail¬ 
way Committee of the Dominion’s Privy 
Council. Manitoba henceforth will be 
untrammeled in reaching out across the 
boundary for closer commercial connec¬ 
tions with the United States, with the 
special object of gaining an outlet for its 
stores of grain. The Canadian Pacific, on 
the other hand, is thwarted in a quarter 
where obstructions were least expected. 

8everal million dollars have been with¬ 
drawn from Connecticut savings banks 
during the year for investment in Western 
mortgage securities. 

The wire rigging of the great five- 
masted schooner Governor Ames came 
down with a crash during a heavy blow, 
the ends of the wire having been cut too 
short in splicing, and all of the masts went 
over board. 

The Mexican government is removing 
obstacles to the export trade of that coun¬ 
try so far as possible in an effort to encour¬ 
age the largest expansion. 

Engineer Merracal, of the Nicaraugua 
Canal Company, says a newly discovered 
mountain route will cost $15,000,000 less 
than previous estimates, and discharged 
Panama Canal men can be had at 75 cents 
to $1 per diem. 


The Cincinnati Tin and Japan Company, 
owing to the steady growth of their busi¬ 
ness, have been compelled to seek larger 
quarters, both for manufacturing and trade 
purposes. This object was accomplished 
in securing the premises 174 and 176 Main 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
consisting of two pressed brick buildings 
of five stones each, having a frontage on 
Main street of 40 feet, running back 160 
feet to the alley, on the opposite side of 
which is an additional building 25 x 50 
feet, three stories high, this latter will be 


used for manufacturing purposes exclu¬ 
sively. The basement of the main build¬ 
ings will be used for the storage of Hollow- 
Ware, Refrigerators, Gasoline Stoves, &c., 
the first floor will contain a complete stock 
of Tin Plate and Sheet Iron, the offices 
will also be located on this floor; the sec¬ 
ond floor will be fitted up in an attractive 
manner as a sample-room, and where 
Stamped Ware will be kept. The third 
floor will be devoted entirely to Box Goods 
and Japanned Ware; the fourth floor, 
storage for Pieced Tinware, and the fifth 
floor will be used as a shop. On this floor 
and in the factory building already referred 
to, will be produced all tne Japanned and 
Pieced Tinware, Sheet-Iron Goods and 
Solder, for which the firm enjoy an ex¬ 
cellent trade. Broad stairways provide 
access to the various floors, which are in 
turn well lighted by means of extra large 
skylights. Two hydraulic elevators pro¬ 
vide means of transportation of the heavier 
articles from floor to floor. 


A Large Sgnd Wheel. 


A dispatch from Scranton, Pa., under 
date of the 19th ult., says: “The largest 
wheel of the kind ever made in this coun¬ 
try, and probably the largest of any kind, 
is now in course of construction at the ma¬ 
chine shop of the Dickson Mfg. Company 
here. It is what is called a sand wheel, 
and is being made for the Calumet and 
Hecla Copper Company, of the Lake Su¬ 
perior region. The great wheel will be 53 
feet in diameter and several feet wide, and 
the Dickson Mfg. Company will get $70,000 
for it. It is being built arouna a 20-mch 
hollow shaft of gun-metal,and it will weigh 
between 150 and 160 tons when completed. 

When the great wheel is put in place at 
the copper mines it will be made to revolve 
slowly by means of enormous cogs on the 
surface of its circumference. These cogs 
are being cast in segments, and will weigh 
many toes in the aggregate. On each side 
of the mammoth wheel there will be 50 
buckets, each of which will hold about 100 
gallons, and these buckets will elevate the 
washings and dump them into a sluiceway. 
After the great wheel has been built up 
and all the finishing touches have been put 
on, it will be taken apart and shipped. 


The first of the calendars from the Metal 
trade to reach us this season is one from 
Bruce & Cook, 186 Water street, New 
York, and its simple and tasteful design 
will be pleasant to look back upon from 
the miast of the over-ornamented and 
gorgeous productions that will in all like¬ 
lihood come to us for notice during the 
next few weeks. The calendar is similar 
to those issued in former years by this 
firm. It is a nearly square piece of heavy 
white cardboard, edged with a broad 
band of fine scroll-work in black and.red. 
Across the top is the firm’s name and 
business, printed in large, plain type, and 
tne montns are paneled off in columns 
down the sides. In the midd*e of the card 
is a wood-cut representing the front and 
rear elevations of the firm’s warehouse on 
Water and Pearl streets, while above and 
below the illustration are lists of the metals 
and goods kept in stock. The cut is 
evidently new, and though a great im¬ 
provement on the one formerly used, its 
execution is hardly in keeping with the 
other decorations of the calendar. Messis. 
Bruce & Cook are among the oldest houses 
in the American Metal trade, the dates 
1812 and 1889, which are given a prom¬ 
inent position on the card, indicating the 
length of time the firm has been in exist¬ 
ence. Accompanying their calendar 
Messrs. Bruce & Cook send a New Year’s 
greeting to the trade in the form of a cir¬ 
cular letter. After referring to their ex¬ 
tensive line of goods and the saving in 


shipping charges and freights to the pur¬ 
chaser who buys his goods in one lot, the 
circular presents the allowing review of 
the Metal markets during the past year: 
“ The reaction from high prices of metals, 
to which we referred last year, came during 
the spring months, and since that time lower 
prices have ruled, except for Cdpper and 
for a short time in Pig Lead. The former 
still holds at a fictitious value owing to 
the operations of the syndicate, who have 
been successful, up to the present time, in 
maintaining a price not warranted by the 
ordinary conditions of supply and demand. 
The latter, by a vicious method of specu¬ 
lation, was forced during the early autumn 
above 5£ $ lb, from which it dropped 
suddenly, owing to the inabPity of specu¬ 
lators to carry; and in its fall crushed the 
leaders in such unwarrantable operations, 
and is now ruling at a fair market rate. 


Opalescent Glass. 


s C. Edward Henry, formerly of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has just put in operation 
the Opalescent Glass Works, at Kokomo, 
Ind., for the manufacture of glass for 
decorative purposes. The location was 
chosen to take advantage of the natural 
gas found in that vicinity, which is fur¬ 
nished free to manufacturers. The works 
consist of a modest brick factory, con¬ 
taining a seven-pot furnace, a reheating 
furnace and annealing furnaces. The chief 
product of the works is drapery glass, 
now extensively used in this country for 
ornamenting windows. Scribner's Monthly 
for December contains an article on the 
uses to which this glass has been put, the 
writer claiming that our artists and decor¬ 
ators are now producing effects in stained 
glass windows far superior to the best 
work of European artists. He describes 
part of the process of manufacturing 
drapery glass as follows : “ This is made 

from the glass as it is thrown in a melted 
state upon a flat table of iron to be rolled 
into a disk. When the glass is spread 
out, very much like pie crust, the roller 
by which it is spread keeping up the re¬ 
semblance, the edges are seized by the 
glass maker, armed with short tongs, who 
overlaps an edge, or pulls and twists 
it in various directions as his fancy may 
suggest. This glass, when annealed and 
cooled, reveals in great variety the flow 
and twist of folds of drapery, and when 
the artist artisan, with the main direction 
pf the lines of the draperies of the car¬ 
toon which he is following firmly fixed in 
his mind, visits the racks in which, row 
upon row, the disks of glass are stored, 
he is generally able to select pieces which, 
placed in the window, represent in the 
color of the glass, unaided by the painter’s 
akill, the most subtle gradations of light 
and shade in the form of the drapery.” 
The method in which the glass is colored 
is kept secret. The coloring matter used 
operates very singularly on the glass, being 
deep in some places, and faaing in an 
irregular manner to the lightest tints. It 
is sometimes mottled and again very evenly 
disseminated. Some of the plates of glass 
have a very smooth surface, like window 
glass, while others are full of corrugations 
and waves. The plates as finished are 
about 2 feet square, and are sold by the 
pound. Mr. Henry’s warehouse, adjoin¬ 
ing the works, is a most fascinating place 
for a student of color. The plates are 
arranged in racks, classified by colors as 
nearly as possible, but hardly any two 
plates are precisely alike when held up to 
the light. The demand for this glass is 
large and constantly growing, the works 
in question having orders far Beyond their 
capacity Mr. Henry also manufactures 

& insulators for incandescent electric 
. These are made in a press, in 
which molten glass is forced into the de¬ 
sired shape by suitable dies and molds. 
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Iron and Steel. 

The puddling department of the Norton 
Iron Works, at Ashland, Ky., that has 
been idle for the past two years, was 
started on December 17 on a contract for 
muck bar that will make steady work 
until March 1. The blast furnace is turn¬ 
ing out its usual Quantity of American 
Scotch pig iron, ana the nail factory is in 
operation. 

Cherokee Furnace, at Cedartown, Ga., 
out of blast for relining and repairs since 
July last, will resume operations early in 
the spring. 

The Waugh Steel Works, of Belleville, 
Ill., are manufacturing steel rails, billets, 
slabs and nails. The company have also 
recently commenced the manufacture of 
steel shafting of all the different sizes, be¬ 
sides* squares and flats. They have been 
running very successfully on soft steel, for 
which they find a ready sale. The com¬ 
pany also manufacture all sizes of steel 
rails from 12 pounds to 85 pounds. They 
are constantly making additions to their 
works as fast as the demands of the trade 
require. 

The United States Iron and Tin Plate 
Company, Limited, of Demmler Station, 
Pa., are contemplating the completion of 
a small new addition to their works. The 
building was commenced about a year ago, 
but was not finished on account of the un¬ 
certainty of the Tariff laws. 

Ou Monday, the 24th ult., the Potts- 
town Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., 
closed down the nail department of their 
plant, and paid off and discharged all the 
employees. The average time made dur¬ 
ing the past month has been about ten 
days. The company complained that they 
were not making any money in nails, and 
about three weeks ago suggested that the 
men should agree to a reduction of wages 
for themselves. No action was taken by 
the men; hence the action of the com¬ 
pany. It is thought the company will now 
fix a lower rate of wages, and resume with 
men who may accept it. 

Macungie, Pa., Furnace, which has been 
undergoing repairs since July 1, is about 
completed, but will remain idle subject to 
a more favorable market. 

A press dispatch from Steubenville, 
Ohio, under date of the 26th ult., says: 
“James F. Daton, receiver of the old 
Mingo Iron Works, which failed in 1879 
with a large indebtedness, to-day declared 
the second dividend to the creditors. 
There were claims amounting to $286,000 
presented to the receiver, the heaviest one 
being by Singer, Nimick & Co., of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Upon this amount the receiver has 
declared a dividend of 1A& per cent. 
This is all the creditors will ever receive, 
as the settlement of to-day is final. The 
receiver has been discharged.'” 

The blast furnace of Isaac McHose & 
Son, at Norristown, Pa., chilled on Mon¬ 
day, the 24th ult., and was blown out. It 
will be repaired and relined and put in 
operation again as soon as possible 

After an idleness of six months, during 
which complete repairs were made, Mar¬ 
shall Furnace, at Newport, Pa., will begin 
work on the 10th inst. 

On Wednesday, the 26th ult., the 
Altoona Iron Company, of Altoona, Pa., 
declared its usual annual dividend of 10 
per cent, on their capital stock of $100,000. 

From the Vermillion Iron Tribune of a 
recent issue we take the following: “A 
new iron company has been formed, to be 
known as the Vermillion and Grand 
Marais, with headquarters at Duluth. 
Their capital stock is $5,000,000. The 


ncorporators are Hiram W. Sibley, New 
York; Henry M. Loud, Oscoda, Mich.; 
David S. Fox and Charles S. Brow n, Flint, 
Mich.; Isaac Bearinger, East Saginaw, 
Mich.; George L. Walker, Detroit, Mich.; 
James Charnley, Chicago; Moses Stewart, 
Jr., Verndale, Minn.; William McKinley, 
Frederick W. Paine, Horace Williston and 
George T. Hughes, Duluth. The com¬ 
pany own lands on the East Vermillion 
and also the Messaba. The company have 
in their possession between 12,000 and 
15,000 acres of land, much of it first selec¬ 
tions and containing many rich and very 
valuable iron outcroppings. It is scat¬ 
tered over the entire range. Officers and 
directors have been selected as follows: 
Henry M. Loud, president; M. Stewart 
and Wm. McKinley, vice-presidents;F. W. 
Paine, treasurer, and Horace Williston, 
secretary.” 

J. M. Coleman, of Niles, Ohio, has closed 
a contract with the Cherokee Land and 
Iron Company for the erection of a large 
and [entirely modem rolling mill at New 
Birmingham, Ala. It is expected that a 
portion of the machinery will, be on the 
ground within 80 days, and that the mill 
will be in full operation by next spring. 

No. 1 of the Maryland furnaces, at Bal¬ 
timore, having a monthly capacity of 600 
tons, will go in blast about the middle of 
February, simultaneously with the blow- 
ing out of No. 2 for a new hearth. 

We are authoritatively informed that the 
report that the plant of the National Tube 
Works Company, at McKeesport, Pa., 
would be closed down in the near future 
for an indefinite period is without founda¬ 
tion. 

M. V. Smith, metallurgical engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, is constructing several new 
rolling mills in different parts of the coun- ] 
try, including the mill for the Minnesota 
Car Company, at Duluth, Minn.; the mill 
for the Standard Spike Company, at Man¬ 
chester, Va., and the mill for the Union 
Steel and Iron Company, at St. Joseph, 
Mo. : 

A change will shortly be made in the 
firm known as the Katahdin Charcoal Iron 
Company, at Katahdin, Me. Fred. W. 
Hill and Charles D. Sanford have bonded 
the controlling interest in the Katahdin 
Charcoal Iron Company, and will soon 
complete the purchase and assume the full 
management of the works and run them 
to the extent of their capacity. They will 
secure a lease of the Piscataquis Iron 
Company, which owns the plant and the 
township, to continue 50 years. The capac¬ 
ity of the work is about 25 or 80 tons per 
day, and the iron, as is well known, is of 
the very best quality. It is largely coming 
into use for car wheels, and the fact that 
the Canadian Pacific railway is to pass near 
the works, and that it is intimated that 
they will establish a foundry there for 
making car wheels may give the works one 
of the greatest possible booms in the near 
future. 

The Millerton charcoal furnace, at Iron- 
dale, N. Y., blew’ out on Thanksgiving 
day, its resumption depending on future 
developments in the iron trade. In the 
meantime a new hearth will be put in and 
general repairs made. 

From a recent issue of the Age of Steel , 
St. Louis, we take the following: “The 
St. Louis Ore and Steel Company are pre¬ 
paring to start their blast furnaces, and 
may finally follow with the steel works, 
though that depends upon circumstances. 
The company have over 100,000 tons of 
ore at their Pilot Knob Mine, and the 
idea is to turn this into iron. The ore is 
not sufficiently high grade to make the 
marketing of the resulting iron profitable 
at a distance, for instance, in Pittsburgh, 
and it is therefore very probable that the 


steel plant will be reopened should the 
rail market improve. In that event the 
Jupiter blast furnace, though controlled 
by another corporation, would likely go 
into blast also, as its output would be 
needed to supplement that of the stacks 
at the steel works. “C” furnace at the 
latter place is expected to blow in early 
next week, and a second stack shortly 
thereafter.” 

On Friday the 21st ult. work was com¬ 
menced on the erection of a large wire rod 
mill, at New Castle, Pa. The capital stock 
of the new company is $150,000, all of 
which it is stated has been passed in. The 
proposed buildings will cover 4 acres of 
ground just east of the Crawford furnace, 
and will turn out about 150 tons of rods 
per day. President William Patterson, of 
the National Bank of Lawrence County, 
and other capitalists of New Castle and 
Pittsburgh are interested in the new con¬ 
cern. 

Machinery. 

II. K. Porter & Co., Limited, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, manufacturers of light locomotives, 
are making an engine for display at the 
Paris International Exhibition, which 
opens May 5, 1889. The locomotive is es¬ 
pecially designed for use on the coffee and 
sugar plantations of South America and 
the East Indies. On the 1st ult. this 
firm shipped to the Argentine Confedera¬ 
tion, South America, six locomotives to be 
used on rural railroads near Buenos Ayres. 
The contract was received after close com¬ 
petition from English locomotjve works. 

The Crescent Foundry Company, Lim¬ 
ited, have been organized at Pittsburgh, 
with a capital stock of $5000. The com¬ 
pany is composed of Louis Weitheuner, 
Jacob J. Kish, W'illiam C. Kish and Louis 
M. Kish. 

The National Wrapping Machine Com¬ 
pany, qf Pittsburgh, have contracted with 
Bair & Gazzam, Limited, of that city, for 
the construction of ten soap-wrapping ma¬ 
chines. 

The Emerson Mfg. Company, of Law¬ 
rence, Mass., are to erect a new shop 150 x 
40 feet and one story high for the manufact¬ 
ure of paper-making machinery. 

The Youngstown Brass Works, John W. 
Morrison, proprietor, have recently been 
established at Youngstown, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of brass and bronze castings, 
tuyeres &c. They report that they are 
already receiving a liberal share of the 
trade. 

Bids were opened at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment on the 27th ult. for machine tools 
for the Mare Island, Cal., Navy Yard, 
under an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
purpose of fitting the yard for the repair 
of steel ships. There were 49 items, the 
principal one being a set of bending rolls, 
for which the Niles Tool Works made the 
lowest bid, $40,290. 

The James E. Thomas Company, foun¬ 
ders, of Newark, Ohio, cast recently the 
fourth of a number of large band-wheels 
they are making- for Corliss engines. Its 
dimensions were: Diameter, 16 feet; bore, 
10 inches; rim, 86 x 4£ inches. Its weight 
was 29,400 pounds. It was cast in one 
piece, and afterward cut in two for ship¬ 
ment, being provided with lugs for bolt¬ 
ing together again. 

B. F. Sturtevant has removed from his 
old salesroom, at 115 Purchase street, to 
much larger and convenient rooms at 34 
Oliver street, corner of Franklin street, 
Boston. 

The Collins-Gibbons Mfg. Company, of 
St. Louis, purpose at an early date to put 
in the necessary machinery and increase 
their force sufficiently to make four sizes 
of their automatic wire straightenere and 
cutters. 
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Hardware. 

The Painesville Metallic Blind Com- 
y, Painesville, Ohio, O. G. Tuttle and 
C. Finneran, proprietors, recently 
moved into their new building at the cor¬ 
ner of Elm and Railroad streets. This 
building is two stories high, 60 x 26 feet, 
with an L 16 feet square, which gives it a 
frontage of 42 feet on the railroad. Last 
March this firm bought out the business 
interest of Wilson & Reed in the manu¬ 
facture of metallic binding, and have since 
then been constantly increasing their 
trade. 

I. A. Weston & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
whose works were nearly destroyed by fire 
December 4, are rebuilding at Jamesville, 
N. Y., seven miles south of Syracuse, 
where they will have largely increased 
facilities. They refer to their business in 
their patent steel wheels as having devel¬ 
oped into large proportions, many of the 
leading manufacturers of tricycles, veloci¬ 
pedes, hand carts, garden plows, wheel¬ 
barrows, &c., having adopted their wheels. 

The Rock Island Knife and Shear Co. 
have removed their plant to Kokomo, Ind., 
to take advantage of the natural gas. 
Their facilities in their new location have 
been largely increased. 

Ford & Co., late of Cory, Pa., have just 
commenced the foundry business at Koko¬ 
mo, Ind., and report orders ahead. 

The shipping, polishing and machine 
departments of the works of E. T. Fraim, 
Lancaster, Pa., were damaged by fire on 
the evening of the 24 ult. Mr. Fraim, 
however, announces that in two weeks he 
will be again in full operation. 

The Rockford Bit Works, formerly at 
Rockford, III., are now in full operation 
at Kokomo, Ind. They employ about 40 
hands. 

It is reported that Wilkins Linhart has 
been appointed receiver of the property 
and effects of the Hollis Tack and Nail 
Company, Limited, at Pittsburgh. 

Local barb wire manufacturers are ex¬ 
ceedingly well supplied with orders, the 
season considered. The Freeman Wire 
Company reported a week ago that they 
were 400 tons behind demand, and the 
American Company at that time were 300 
tons behind, after having depleted, to the 
point of exhaustion, all stocks in their 
warehouse. The Continental Wire Com¬ 
pany cleaned out their stock some weeks 
ago. The Southern Wire Company re¬ 
started this week with a full force of 
hands. The last named had received from 
and disposed of a considerable surplus of 
wire made at Braddock, near Pittsburgh; 
until this was sold their local works were 
run only in a light and irregular way. 
Prices, however, have ruled extremely low 
all through the year, and are a prolific 
source of complaint among manufacturers. 
—Age of Steel, St. Louie. 

IflUcellaneoii*. 

The wire nail factory of the Hartman 
Steel Company, at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
which has been idle for seveial months, 
has resumed operations, on double turn. 

P. J. & C. A. D. Lynch have just com¬ 
menced the manufacture of steam boilers 
at Koko no, Ind. Their shops, which are 
substantially built, are 60 x 120 feet, with 
cupola of 75 feet. They will be known as 
the Kokomo Steam Boiler Works. 

Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., 
have decided to still further improve the 
appearance of their works by the addition 
of an ornamental iron railing to go around 
the top of their mammoth buildings, and 
have contracted with E. T. Barnum, 
Detroit, for the work. 

A circular has been issued announcing 
that owing to a large extension of manu¬ 


facture the Avery Elevator Bucket Com¬ 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, have considered 
it advisable to change their name to the 
Avery Stamping Company. They will 
continue to make seamless steel elevator 
buckets a prominent feature of their 
business. 


The Williamson Trade School. 

The keynote of Mr. I. Y. Williamson’s 
deed of trust, by which he provides for 
the organization and support of the Wil¬ 
liamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades, is sounded in the clause: I espe¬ 
cially direct that each scholar shall be 
taught to speak the truth at all times, 
and I particularly direct and charge as 
an imperative duty upon the trustees that 
each and every scholar shall be thor¬ 
oughly trained to habits of frugality, 
economy and industry, as above all others 
the one great lesson which I desire to 
have impressed upon every scholar and 
inmate of the school is that in this coun¬ 
try every able-bodied healthy young 
man, who has learned a good mechanical 
trade and is truthful, honest, frugal, 
temperate and industrious, is certain to 
succeed in life and to become a useful and 
respected member of society.” 

That expresses the essential purpose of 
Mr. Williamson’s great gift, which ne tells 
us in the deed of trust he has contemplated 
for 80 years, and for which he has saved 
and accumulated the means during that 
long period. The Philadelphia Ledger 
sketches briefly the character of the Wil¬ 
liamson Free School of Mechanical Trades 
for which provision has thus been made. 
The trustees, John Baird, James C. Brooks, 
Lemuel Coffin, Edward Longstreth, Wil¬ 
liam C. Ludwig, Henry C. Townsend and 
John Wanamaker, are given full control of 
the details of organization and adminis¬ 
tration, subject only to the general provis¬ 
ions herein sketched. To found ana sup¬ 
port the school stocks have been set aside 
of the par value' of $1,500,000, estimated 
to be worth in the market about $2,250,- 
000. Of this amount one-fifth, or about 
$450,000, will be available as a building 
fund for the purchase of land, erection of 
buildings ana the furnishing thereof. This 
would leave for an endowment fund about 
$1,800,000, the income of which is avail¬ 
able for the expenses, support, mainten¬ 
ance, renewals and repairs of the school, 
its furniture, plant and equipment. A 
rough calculation, based on tne cost of 
similar schools, shows that, without ac¬ 
cretions to the fund now provided, this 
gift may be made to extend the benefits of 
free mechanical education and support to 
not less than 300 pupils, and pernaps to 
double that number. 

The buildings are t:> be substantial 
structures of stone or brick, expensive ma¬ 
terials and elaborate ornamentation being 
avoided, and they are to be erected on 
grounds in the suburbs of Philadelphia or 
in Bucks, Delaware or Montgomery county, 
not exceeding 300 acres in extent, 
but additional ground may be bought, 
after the school has been organized, pro¬ 
vided the aggregate holding (exclusive of 
ground given, conveyed or devised) shall 
not exceed 500 acres, nor the average of 
cost $400 per acre. 

The institution is to to be an absolutely 
free home and school for healthy young 
male persons of ages between 12 and 
18 years, who must be bound as in¬ 
dentured apprentices to the trustees for 
such periods as the latter may determine, 
provided it shall not be for less than three 
years nor extend beyond the minority of 
the scholar. Preference is to be given to 
the poor. Other preferences (in the order 
named) arc to those born in Philadelphia, 
in Bucks, Montgomery and Delaware 
counties, in other parts of Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey, in other parts of the United 
States. 



The pupils are to be fed, clothed and 
lodged during the term of their appren¬ 
ticeship ; those who require it are to be 
given a good common school English educa¬ 
tion, ana each is to be taught such mechan¬ 
ical trade as he may befitted for ;they may 
also be instructed in the art of farming or 
gardening or either. The pupils are to 
have moral and religious training, but no 
attempt is to be made at proselytism nor 
is favoritism to be shown to any particular 
sect or trade. Their physical training is 
also to be attended to, so that each one 
may grow up with a sound mind in a 
sound body. The trustees are given full 
authority to expel pupils who are intract¬ 
able or insubordinate, or guilty of vice or 
crime, or to cancel the indentures of any 
scholar for any reason which they deem 
good and sufficient; and, finally, the 
trustees are authorized to give deserving 
pupils, when they leave the school at the 
ena of their term of indenture, a sum of 
money not exceeding $50 to any one 
scholar. 

It will be seen from the above sketch of 
the nature of the school to be established 
that it w ill resemble Girard College in that 
it provides for the support as well as the 
education of its pupils, and that it will 
differ from the college in that it will be 
open to boys with parents as well as to or¬ 
phans and half orphans, and more es¬ 
pecially differs from Girard College in that 
all pupils must be taught a mechanical 
trade. The last mentioned is an essential 
difference, for though in recent yeara Girard 
College has introduced mechanical train¬ 
ing, in obedience to Girard’s direction to 
have the pupils taught “facts and things, 
rather than words or signs,” yet trades are 
not taught, and, indeed, the plan of the 
school, as sketched by Girard, required 
that the pupils shall simply be prepared to 
learn a trade or business, and be bound 
out for that purpose. Mr. Williamson’s 
scheme is based upon the advanced thought 
of the day that some trades may be effec¬ 
tively taught in a school in less time and 
more advantageously than they can be 
picked up by learners in a shop. That 
such an institution, supplementing the 
work of Girard College by taking deserving 
pupils excluded therefrom, may be made 
of great value to the community is evident, 
and Mr. Williamson has selected a Board 
of Trustees clearly alive to the purposes he 
has in view and fully capable of carrying 
them out with honor to themselves and to 
the founder of this great charity. 


Pensacola, Fla., is building a marine 
railway on a novel plan, under the direc¬ 
tion of French engineer. To secure per 
manency the columns supporting the ways 
will be made of w’rought iron. The base 
of each column is to be provided or armed 
with a flange 16 inches in diameter. The 
superstructure will be made of four 
strings of double standard steel rails of 
76 pounds to the yard, strongly bolted, 
riveted, cross-tied and braced together. 
The length under water will be 285 feet. 
The part above the water, and resting 
on a yellow pine trestle-work, is to be 
250 feet long. The cradle or ship car¬ 
riage is to be 225 feet long, and will be 
provided with cast-iron rollers, the bear¬ 
ings of which will be bolted to the lower 
part of the cradle. The motive-power 
will consist of a 40 horse-pow’er Ide auto¬ 
matic cut-off steam engine, making 275 
revolutions per minute. The gearing will 
be that of a worm and worm-wheel, driv¬ 
ing a powerful wrecking capstan. 


The Pratt Institute opens the first term 
of the year with about 1000 pupils. All 
the appointments of the buildings, the 
tools and implements of the shops and 
foundry, and the fittings of the different 
departments are of the best and creditable 
to the city. 
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The Rail Trade in 1888. 


The most prominent feature in the his¬ 
tory of the iron trade during the past year 
has been the unsatisfactory condition of its 
greatest single industry, the manufacture 
of steel rails. Exceptionally prosperous in 
1887, the rail makers have been notable 
sufferers from a decline in 1888. While 
the producers of other merchantable articles 
n the iron industry are dependent more 
upon the influences which shape the gen¬ 
eral prosperity of the country, the rail 
manufacturers are affected directly by rail, 
road building and renewal. General con¬ 
sumption of iron and steel has been ad¬ 
mittedly enormous during the past year, 
and has been reflected in a heavy volume 
of business done on a low level of prices. 
Railroad consumption has probably been 
below the normal quantity, considering 
the large mileage of the country. 

The following table, showing the sales of 
steel rails, as compiled from month to 
month from the reports of the members 
of the association to its Board of Control, 
best reflects the wide differences there 
have been between the two years. On 
the 1st of February, 1887, there had been 
sold more steel rails for delivery in that 
year than had been entered for 1888 de¬ 
livery on the 1st of December, 1888. All 
through 1887 it was the buyer who was 
endeavoring to place his orders. In 1888 
there was an increasingly sharp struggle 
among the mills to secure work enough to 
keep going steadily. 


Sales of Steel Rails , Gross Tons. 

1887. 1888. 

To January 1. 1,032,850 253,687 

February 1. 1,303,140 395,000 

March 1 . 1,442,891 565,629 

April 1. 1,494,384 658,513 

May 1 . 1,598,048 721,000 

Junel. 1,614,545 820,180 

July 1 . 1,095,055 9:34,1)87 

August 1 . 1,770,449 986,009 

September 1 . 1,816,444 1,060,000 

October 1. 1,833,126 1,113,883 

November 1. 1,861,998 1,250,740 

December 1 . 1,898,444 1,251,177 

We may state in this connection that 
the reports of sales do not exactly record 
the time of the transaction, because in 
many cases business practically concluded 
but not formally settled by the signature 
of contracts is not reported until later. 
Still, the following table may prove of 
some interest as showing by monthly sales 
how the activity in the market fluctuated: 


Monthly Sales of Rails, gross tons. 


Months. 1889 

Previous to 1887 1888 Delivery 

January 1st... 1,032,850 258,689 to De- 

January. 270,290 141,313 cember 1. 

February. ... 130,751 170,629 . 

March. 52,493 92,884 . 

April. 103,664 62,487 . 

May. 16,497 99,180 . 

June. 80,510 114,807 . 

July. 75,894 51,022 . 

August. 45,995 73,691 . 

September. 16,682 53,887 40,000 

O tober. 28,872 146,857 76,180 

N jmber. 36,446 437 154,491 


Total.1,898,444 1,251,177 270,671 


The January report is, of course, not yet 
at hand, but from even a superficial knowl¬ 
edge of the business reported it may be 
stated that the sales for 1889 delivery to 
dat% are in advance of the aggregate of 
transactions closed for 1888 delivery at a 
corresponding period last year. This may 
or may not indicate heavier buying this 
year. On the whole, we are inclined to 
believe that it does. Thus far the bulk of 
the business done has been* for renewals 
on old roads, and comparatively little for 
new construction. It is natural that for 
the former purpose the demand may be 
largely increased, because the cost of re¬ 
newal is unprecedently low, owing to the 
fact that old iron rails are fetching within 
a few dollars a ton as much as new steel. 

From a manufacturing point of view 
the following table showing the shipments 
of rails from the mills for each month for 
the years 1887 and 1888 is of consider¬ 
able interest. In connection with it, as 
well as the other tables, it should be 
stated that the figures cover only heavy 
rails, light sections not being included in 
the reports : 

Shipments of Steel Rails , Gross Tons. 

1887. 1888. 

To February 1. ? 04,226 29,861 

March 1. 235,lt>0 98.361 

April 1. 389,532 184,580 

May 1. 564,403 299,556 

Junel. 747,181 448,149 

July 1. 907,351 585,558 

August 1. 1,045,048 710,.502 

September 1.1,219,717 ?>&4,0<i0 

October 1.1,890,825 921,363 

November 1. 1,569,033 1,029,179 

December 1. 1,729,108 1,116,788 

January 1. 1,833,649 . 

Official reports for the production of 
I steel rails by all the mills, and of all 
weights, showed the total to have been 
2,101,904 gross tons, or 268,255 tons more 
than the association shipments. For the 
first six months of 1888 Swank’s produc¬ 
tion statistics gave a total of 692,197 gross 
tons, or 106,639 more than the shipments 
in the above table. This would indi¬ 
cate a total output of 1888 of between 
1,350,000 and 1,400,000 gross tons. The 
capacity of the country is now between 
2,400,000 and 2,500,000 gross tons, includ¬ 
ing the new mill. 

So far as the outlook for the current 
year is concerned, there is nothing definite. 
It must depend very largely upon the rail¬ 
road situation. The Eastern and Middle 
States and the Northwest are not expected to 
furnish much business as the result of new 
mileage. The principal demand is likely 
to come from the South, certain parts of 
the Southwest and the Pacific Slope. It 
would be idle to look forward to heavy 
buying because of low prices of rails. 
While it has its influence, experience has 
taught that railroad managers and specu¬ 
lators are uot deterred from buying rails 
when they are high. The all-absorbing 
q lestion with them is whether or not they 
can place bonds and market securities. 
Nor do low prices of rails notably stimu¬ 
late construction, though they may in¬ 
fluence renewal considerably. 

A subject which has been attractingatten- 
tion lately is the large capital of some of the 
Southern iron enterprises, be it in the form 
of stock or of bonds or both. In some 
cases heavy interest payments have caused 
anxiety to sell and have had some influence 
on the markets. We are far from con¬ 
sidering this a subject for reproach, but 
the ownership of extensive tracts of 


mineral lands has a natural tendency to lead 
to the building of additional furnaces. A 
few figures will illustrate this. Take, for 
instance, the case of a company whose 
property is represented stock and bonds to 
the extent of $3,500,000, on which 6 per 
cent, dividends or interest most be 
earned. The company have mineral lands 
sufficiently developed to furnish the raw 
material for four modern furnaces, pro¬ 
ducing annually 150,000 tons of pig iron. 
This means the mining and coking of at 
least 300,000 tons of coal and, say, 375,000 
tons of ore. Placing royalty, or its 
equivalent, allowance for exhaustion of 
lands at 5 cents a ton for coal and 10 cents 
a ton for ore—certainly modest figures— 
this would call for $52,500 annually for 
a sinking fund. Add to it 6 per cent, om 
capital, including working capital, or 
$210,000, reaching a total of $262,500, 
equal to $1.75 per ton on 150,000 tons of 
pig iron produced. How many Southern 
furnacemen make allowances for such 
fixed charges in their cost sheets? 


The Duty on Lead in Silver Ore. 

During the recent debate in the Senate 
on the Tariff bill a subject came up 
which has been widely discussed during 
the past year without apparently being 
well understood. Since our railroads 
pmetrated into Mexico, and afforded 
transportation facilities to numerous min¬ 
ing districts, considerable quantities of 
Mexican ore have been shipped to Ameri¬ 
can reduction works. The bulk of this 
ore has been entered as silver ore, in order 
to take advantage of a ruling of the 
Treasury Department some years since. 
The general practice has been that if an 
article contained or was composed of two 
or more substances the duty is dependent 
upon the rate of the component of greatest 
value. Silver ore is free; hence, under 
the ruling, ore carrying so much silver 
that the value of the precious metal is 
greater than that of any base metals it may 
contain comes in free. To illustrate: An 
ore carrying only 20 ounces of silver 
valued at, say, 90 ceuts an ounce, or $18, 
could contain not less than 25 per cent, of 
lead, which, at 3^ cents, would be equal 
to $17.50, and yet it would be pronounced 
a silver ore by the customs authorities. 

The Senate Substitute bill contained tae 
following item: u Lead ore and lead 
dross, li cents per hundred, provided that 
lead ore containing silver ore, or silver ore 
containing lead, shall pay a duty of 4 
cents per pound.” 

The object of this proposed modifica¬ 
tion of the present law is to stop the 
evasion of a duty of H cents a pound on 
every pound of lead contained in the al¬ 
leged silver ore. This has become a mat¬ 
ter of great magnitude. The only and 
latest official data we have on the subject 
are those given in the article on lead in 
the ‘ ‘ Mineral Resources, ” published by 
the United States Geological Survey. It 
appears that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1887, the lead contents of the silver 
ores imported amounted to 15,488 net 
tons of lead, valued apparently at 1 cent 
a pound. As the production of the metal 
was 160,700 tons in 1887, it is clear 
that not less than 10 per cent, of the 
whole product was derived from Mexican 
silver ore. Since then the quantity has 
very largely increased. 
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The smelters on the border pay 90 per 
cent, of the New York price for the silver 
and deduct about $10 for smelting charges. 
They pay 1.75 cents per pound for the lead 
in the ore. The cost of smelting is proba¬ 
bly not quite $10, and the rate paid tor 
the silver covers the loss in smelting, the 
allowance for loss in desilverizing and the 
express charges on the metal to market. 
The difference between the price paid for 
the lead at the smelter and the market 
price of 3.75 cents must cover the cost of de¬ 
silverizing, the allowance for waste in that 
process, about 5 per cent., and the freights. 
It is clear that what advantage there is in 
the business accrues to the Mexican mine 
owners, because they receive the same rate 
of payment as the American ore producers. 
Practically, the amounts saved by evading 
the lead duty, through the importation of 
“ silver ore,” is made a gift to them. In 
other wo:ds, the mining districts of 
Northern Mexico are being stimulated at 
the expense of our own mines in the 
Rocky Mountains and in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Until the last few years only a very 
small quantity of lead has been produced 
in Mexico for shipment abroad, the bulk of 
what was made going to England as 
argentiferous base bullion. In some im¬ 
portant districts the silver lead is simply 
cupelled, the baser metal being used only 
as a carrier in smelting. The country has 
not, generally speaking, the proper fuel at 
a sufficiently low price to become lead 
smelters of any consequence. 

It is urged, in opposition to the demand 
for a suppression of the free lead imports 
in Mexican “silver ore,” that it would 
ruin the two smelting works built during 
the past three years at El Paso, and that 
it would hurt a considerable number of 
other metallurgical establishments. So far 
as the El Paso works are concerned, they 
were built with the clear knowledge that, 
in reality, the whole lead imports were an 
evasion of the duty under the cover of a 
treasury ruling. \ 


Independent Steam Engines. 


It has for many years been the practice 
of manufacturers to consolidate their power 
as much as possible. Engine builders have 
been called upon to construct larger and 
larger engines, as much to meet the de¬ 
mand for a central source of power for the 
machinery of a large factory as for the 
requirements of very heavy special work 
which smaller engines were unable to per¬ 
form. In this consolidation of power a 
large engine is located at a place adjacent 
to the boiler-room, and the power is thence 
transmitted or distributed by belts, shafts, 
pulleys, Ac. Oftentimes power is thus 
transmitted over almost literally miles of 
shafting. It is carried from room to room, 
story to story, over or under alleys, and to 
out-of-the-way places requiring consider¬ 
able engineering skill to apply the power 
where it is desired or to give the proper 
motion to the machinery. An inevitable 
waste ot power occurs in operating any 
kind of machinery, but in the endeavot to 
run a whole factory of large size with a 
single engine fully as much power may be 
lost by friction or expended in driving 
heavy belts and long shafts as is utilized 
in the process of manufacturing. 

From a mechanical engineer’s standpoint 


the recent practice of a growing class of 
manufacturers is in some respects emi¬ 
nently superior to the system of consoli¬ 
dating power. A number of small engines 
are employed, being located in the various 
departments of the works where the power 
is to be used. Steam is conducted from 
the boilers, which are centrally placed, by 
well-protected pipes to the several engines. 
The loss by condensation in thus convey¬ 
ing steam any reasonable distance is not 
great, and the engine for each room or 
shop is set up in the most convenient place. 
The installation of such a power plant will 
not necessarily be more expensive than a 
large engine with its costly belting and 
shafting, but, on the contrary, it may for 
obvious reasons be less expensive, as with 
separate engines in each department the 
power needed can be more accurately 
gauged, thus avoiding the providing of a 
surplusage of power in the large engine 
which adds to its cost. Under special and 
frequently recurring circumstances there is 
a constant balance in favor of the inde¬ 
pendent engines from the time they start, 
as compared with the large central engine. 

Aside from the question of economy 
there are other advantages brought for¬ 
ward by the advocates of independent 
power. The breaking down of an engine, 
a main shaft or a belt does not in this case 
stop the entire machinery of the works, 
but, on the contrary, each department, 
being independent of the others, can be 
operated without regard to breakdowns 
happening elsewhere. Even in cases where 
it might seem desirable, for some reasons, 
to locate the power in one place, this mat¬ 
ter of breakdowns and consequent confus¬ 
ion throughout the entire establishment 
would seem to make the use of several 
small engines preferable. In the event of 
any one department working overtime, the 
entire steam plant and the entire shafting 
are not brought into use, but only the one 
engine necessary for that department, re¬ 
quiring less steam and consequently less 
fuel. Again, in establishments where 
more power is required at times than is 
usually the case, owing to the nature of 
the work in hand, the small engines are 
preferable, as an extra engine representing 
reserve power can be provided, but need 
not be run except just when heavy work 
is to be done. This is especially applic¬ 
able to electric-light plants, in which by 
using the smaller engines the power re¬ 
quired can be more readily adjusted to the 
needs of long and short time customers, 
city or commercial lights, domestic or 
manufacturing purposes, &c. 

The increasing use of gas or oil for fuel 
assists the introduction of independent 
engines, since with such fuel the supply 
of steam is also made independent. The 
advantage of this in light manufacturing, 
or in departments in which power is used 
irregularly, or at times necessarily at vari¬ 
ance w'ith the usage of other departments, 
will readily be appreciated. The general 
convenience of oil firing, moreover, is an¬ 
other point worth considering. The de¬ 
velopment of the demand for engines to 
furnish independent power is causing quite 
a number of engine builders to pay special 
attention to this class of work. Their 
efforts are being directed to the construc¬ 
tion of engines which will require a very 
small amount of care and attendance, and 
in this they are succeeding most admir¬ 
ably. 


Mexico in 1888. 


On December 1 last President Porfirio 
Diaz was inaugurated for a second term 
of four years. During his presidency 
Mexico has not only enjoyed the blessings 
of undisturbed peace, but had progressed 
rapidly in every respect. Spread over an 
area of 1,946,292 sq. km. the present 
population of the country is 11,000,000, 
19 per cent, being whites, 38 per cent. 
Indians, and 43 per cent, mixed races. 
The population of leading cities is at 
present as follows: Mexico, 350,000; 
Puebla, 112,000; Guadalajara, 95,000; 
Leon, 60,000; Guanajuato, 52,000; Me¬ 
rida, 40,000; San Louis Potosf, 35,000; 
Zacatecas, 30,000; QuerGtaro, 30,000; 
Oajaca, 28,000; Colima, 26,251; Saltillo, 
26,000; Morelia, 25 > 000; Aguascalientes, 
22,000; Vera Cruz, 21,000; Orizaba, 
20,500; Pachuca, 20,200, and Durango, 
20 , 000 . 

The foreign debt of Mexico amounts to 
$28,300,000, and the home debt to $100,- 
000,000. The budget estimate of the 
Federal Government for 1888-89 fixes the 
income at $37,900,000, and the outlay at 
$38,537,289. The army has been kept in 
a good state of efficiency; it is 80,017 
strong, commanded by 1950 officers. The 
navy consists of five gunboats. About 
7500 km. of railway are in running order, 
and there are in operation 41,507 km. of 
telegraph, of which 21,453 are the property 
of the Federal Government, 6887 of 
States, 6143 of railroads, 4098 of private 
telegraph companies and 2926 Mexican 
cable. The Government has 389 offices 
in operation. There are 300 chief post 
offices and 724 minor ones, employing 
1528 persons, the receipts being $749,967 
in 1887 and the expenses $857,424. The 
post office dispatched last year 22,885,092 
letters and postal cards through the home 
mails and 1,345,720 international letters. 
There entered Mexican ports in 1886-87 
w ere 1240 seagoing vessels of a joint ton¬ 
nage of 1,032,725, of which 653 were 
steamers, measuring 877,518 tons. The 
merchant marine of Mexico numbers 421 
seagoing vessels and 847 coasting craft. 

Mexican trade has fluctuated of late 
years as follows, reduced to thousands of 
dollars. 

/-Export.-x 

Fiscal. /—Import.—Merchan- 
year. Merch’dise. disc. Silver. Total. 

1883- 84.. $34,025 $13,252 $33,473 $46,725 

1884- 85.. 35,889 14,515 82,157 46,672 

1885- 86.. 38,715 13,741 29,906 43,647 

Export in 1886-87. 

Merchan¬ 
dise. Silver. Total. 
To the United States.. $11,007 $16,576 $27,583 

To England. 2,397 11,122 13,519 

To France. 717 4,401 5,118 

To Germany. 891 l,29p 2,181 

To Spain. 499 104 603 

To other countries.... 125 68 193 

- - « - 

Totals.$15,636 $33,561 $19,197 

The distribution of products exported 
was as follows: 


Sisal hemp. 

$3,901 

Istle fiber.... 

$349 

Coffee. 

2,627 

Cattle. 

471 

Hides and skins 

2,211 

Silver lead.... 

323 

Cabinet and 

Other goods... 

2,360 

dyewoods.... 
Tobacco. 

1,849 

851 

Silver. 

33,561 

Vanilla. 

694 

Total. 

.$49,197 


The export of merchandise alone from 
January 1 to June 30, 1888, was $10,169,- 
485, showing an increase over the corres¬ 
ponding six months of 1887 of $1,146,192 
or 11 per cent., the United States receiv- 
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ing thereof 63 per cent., England 21 per 
cent., France 9, and Germany 5 per cent. 

The American trade, merchandise only, 
exhibits the following figures: 

Imports into Domestic 

the United export to 


Fiscal year. States. Mexico. 

1888.$17,329,889 $9,242,188 

1887. 14,719,840 7,267,129 

Increase. $2,610,049 $1,975,059 


The parcel-post convention in a small 
way also stimulates commerce between 
Mexico and this country; out of the ex¬ 
change of sample shipments by mail larger 
transactions frequently grow; everything, 
indeed, tends to increase our commercial 
intercourse with the neighboring republic 
since the railroad systems of the two coun¬ 
tries are linked together, and that of 
Mexico uninterruptedly expands in all di¬ 
rections. The frequent mutual visits of 
merchants and others also contribute their 
share toward continually multiplying com¬ 
mercial and other relations, and in a cou¬ 
ple of years Mexico will no doubt become 
the most important Spanish-American 
country we deal with, whether there be a 
reciprocity treaty or no. 

Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. O., January 1, 1889. 

Senator Allison and his colleagues of the 
sub-committee on their tariff substitute 
have lost no time during the holiday recess. 
They have held sessions daily, perfecting 
their bill by incorporating certain im¬ 
portant amendments, so that every possible 
expedition might be thrown into the con¬ 
sideration of the measure in the Senate. 
There remain practically not more than 17 
days till the 21st, the date fixed by con- 
mon consent for taking a vote. Senator 
Allison says it will take every moment of 
that time to get the bill in a state of suf¬ 
ficient advancement to make the connec¬ 
tion. To run over that date would reopen 
the whole subject unless the minority 
would agree to a few days extension if 
necessary. The Senator says that he will 
ask night sessions after a few days if that 
may seem necessary to the finishing up of 
the parliamentary part of the work in 
time. 

The most important amendments which 
the sub-committee have been considering 
are the raising of the duty on tin plate 
from 1 to 2| cents a pound, the classifica¬ 
tion of cotton ties as hoop iron and more 
clearly defining wire rods and wire for 
purposes of assessing duties. It is not 
improbable that Senator Brown, of Geor¬ 
gia, and possibly McPherson, of New 
Jersey, will vote for the Senate substitute. 
In the Republican ranks there is some 
opposition to sugar, especially on the part 
of Stanford, Ingalls, Plumb, Farwell and 
Cullom. Senator Allison, however, does 
not think that they will vote against the 
bill. In the House the fate of the 
Senate substitute for the Mills bill will be 
interesting. The chairman of Ways and 
Means and his party colleagues have been 
compiling data with a view to presenting 
a comparative exhibit of the operations of 
the two bills, Mr. Mills claiming that his 
bill is not practically hostile to American 
dustries. The protection Democrats have 
been conferring as to their course. It is 
not improbable with the tobacco interests 
that the Senate bill will pass the House if 
brought to a vote. The Ways and Means 
party, however, with the co-operation of 
the Speaker, will not permit a vote until 
they snail have made a very careful can¬ 
vass and satisfied themselves that they 
have the strength to defeat the Senate 
substitute. 


THE STEEL CRUISERS. 

The two steel cruisers contracted for on 
the Pacific are rapidly approaching eom- 
letion. The Charleston will be ready for 
er sea trial about the middle of February, 
and the San Francisco will follow soon 
after. Mr. Scott, president of the Union 
Iron Works, of San Francisco, has been 
here and gives a very satisfactory account 
of the experience of his company in the 
construction of the two cruisers He ex¬ 
pects that this w T ill be followed by the 
construction of the war vessels designed 
for the Pacific service. The steel' plates 
for the vessels were contracted for in Pitts¬ 
burgh. Mr. Scott says that the building 
of the two cruisers has given metallurgical 
industries, and particularly in steel, a great 
impetus, which he thinks will be per¬ 
manent. To date about three-fourths 
of the steel used in the construction of 12 
cruisers and armored cruisers for the 
United States on both coasts have 
been manufactured at Pittsburgh. The 
only exception, in fact, were the shapes 
turned out by the Phoenix Iron Company, 
at Phcenixville, and castings by the Stand¬ 
ard Company, at Thurlow. The Pitts¬ 
burgh establishments which have furnished* 
this vast amount of steel for Government 
purposes are the Union Mills and Home¬ 
stead Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
The Linden Steel Company, Oliver Bros. 
& Co., Park Brothers, Moorehead-McLean, 
and the Spang Company. The reports 
from the Bethlehem Company indicate 
that the plant for Government work is 
rapidly nearing completion. 

CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 

The following interpretation of the metal 
schedule in the statutes has been an¬ 
nounced : 

Certain automatic machines containing 
metallic clockwork, and which are used 
for the sale and distribution of chocolate, 
are dutiable as manufactures in part of 
metal. 

Hooks and eyes coated with Japan var¬ 
nish, and tinned and coated with lacquer, 
are not commercially known as japanned 
ware or as plated or gilt articles, and are 
dutiable as manufactures of metal. 

Certain Odd Fellows’ shields, 18 x 19 
inches in dimensions, with various devices 
and lettering w T orked thereon in plush and 
metal, the groundwork beinjj of the same 
materials, are held to be dutiable as manu¬ 
factures in part of metal, and not as gal¬ 
loons, laces, &c., of gold, silver or other 
metal. 

Certain steel clasps, with small steel 
chains attached for ornamentation, used in 
the manufacture of purses, are dutiable as 
manufactures of steel. 

Reports as to the condition of winter 
wheat and the progress of seeding in Cali¬ 
fornia indicate better prospects than before 
at this season for the last three years. 
Reports from Washington Territory are of 
the same nature. Plowing and seeding 
has progressed uninterruptedly, and the 
area in wheat will be considerably increased 
over last season. 

Boston is greatly exercised by an order 
from Secretary Endicott directing changes 
in the Charles River and Warren bridges 
to accommodate navigation, making neces¬ 
sary the expenditure of about $2,500,000 
to make the improvement. Congress as¬ 
sumed jurisdiction in this matter through 
the operation of the River and Harbor 
bill, regardless of harbor commissioners or 
other State authorities. It is claimed that 
in the interest of justice the question 
whether the existing structures are ob¬ 
stacles, and what extent of change is 
really needed, if any, for the convenience 
of navigation should be first fairly con¬ 
sidered and determined by some adequate 
I authority, giving the defendant city or 
I corporation an opportunity to be heard. 


THE METALS IN 1888. 

Copper. 

As from the very commencement of the 
year the French syndicate represented by 
M. 8ecr€tan and the “ Soci6t<5 des M€taux,” 
of Paris, took the necessary steps to get 
control of the output of most of the lead¬ 
ing Copper mines of the world, and suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so for a number of years 
to come, the history of the Copper trade in 
1888 on both sides of the Atlantic has 
been almost altogether that of the syndi¬ 
cate. Through the foresight and good 
management which marked those large and 
successful transactions the “Soci6U5 des 
M6taux ” established a well-earned repu¬ 
tation, and, much to the displeasure of 
consumers of Copper, the great—we may 
say unprecedented—monopoly stands at 
the close of 1888 stronger and more for¬ 
midable than it did a year previous, in 
spite of the enormous load that has been 
fast accumulating on its shoulders. M. 
Secrgtan, through his good management 
of this vast enterprise durinsr the year, has 
indeed proved himself to be more of a 
“ Grand Fran 9 ais” in 1888, than M. de 
Lesseps; the monster monopoly has be¬ 
come in the Copper trade the orb 
around which the proudest companies, 
the Calumet and Hecla, the Anaconda, 
the Tamarack, the Rio Tinto and 
others, have moved liked satellites, and 
both in Europe and on this side people in 
the trade have stood fairly aghast at the 
magnitude and power of this big combina¬ 
tion, with the annoying feature attaching 
to it that, hat in hand, the American con¬ 
sumer has to take the amount of domestic 
Copper apportioned him at a figure that may 
be called exorbitant considering the cost of 
production, and that a group of powerful 
capitalists from a distance dictates theprice 
we have to pay for the product of our own 
mines. Humiliating as the reflection may 
be, the facts of the case are, however, 
more or less in keeping with those Con¬ 
nected with other big monopolies that 
have grown up around us at home, being 
the outgrowth of the spirit of association 
in its latest, most unpleasant phases. 
Hence we have to get reconciled to such 
anomalies, of which the end is not yet to 
be foreseen. One of the most palpable 
results has been that the growth of a mon¬ 
opoly of the kind kills speculation on 
rnper in the article monopolized. The 
esson which the syndicate gave the bear 
cliques both in London and New York 
during the latter half of the past year evi¬ 
dently was not lost upon them, inasmuch 
as sales for a fall have since then 
become quite scarce; they would, of 
course, at once revive, and become more 
extensive than ever, from the moment the 
syndicate became seriously threatened or 
embarrassed in its position from some 
cause or other not to be foreseen at 
this writing. Meanwhile bear operations 
against the syndicate, on this side at least, 
have become pretty much extinct, depriv¬ 
ing the Copper trade of one of its active 
features with which since the creation of 
the Metal Exchange we had become so 
familiar. 

The year opened with Chili Bars on the 
spot in London at £85, and Lake at New 
York at 16£#. Both markets were irregu 
lar and weak in January, because the 
syndicate depressed prices; it was known 
later on that negotiations for control had 
meenwhile been set on foot with a number 
of* leading companies in various quarters of 
the globe, our Lake region included, and 
London at one time was depressed to 
£73.15, closing at £78. 12/(3, our own 
market declining to 15.90# and closing at 
16.60#. In February Copper continued 
dull and weak in our own market, going 
away from 16.60# to 16#; London mean¬ 
while first dropped from £77 to £74. 12/6, 
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but recovered under purchases made by 
the syndicate to £79. Smelters in Eng¬ 
land still declined purchasing furnace ma¬ 
terial. The Cape Copper Company de¬ 
clared a dividend of £2 share for the 
past three months, at the rate of 100 # per 
annum. 

March developed no increase of activity 
among us, as, the price hardly varying at all 
from 16#. the syndicate succeeded in selling 
the associated English smelters a consider¬ 
able amount of furnace material, and at the 
same time secured the Namaqua (South 
Africa) Company's output for three years 
at £63. 15/. London opened at £78. 17/6, 
and closed at £80. 

Greater activity and strength developed 
in our own market in April, and Lake im¬ 
proved from 16# to 16.601. The closed 
shafts of the Calumet and Hecla Mine re¬ 
opened on the 25th, the fire being extin¬ 
guished. The Osceola Company, of Lake 
Superior, made a contract at 13# ^ lb with 
the syndicate for three years, dating from 
May 1, and half the profit over that figure. 
There was more doing in London, but no 
change, the quotation remaining £80. 5/. 
Toward the close of the month the syndi¬ 
cate threw overboard its holdings of Tin 
in London, thereby strengthening its hands 
as a Copper holder. 

In May it was stated that the syndicate 
had made a contract with the leading Cop¬ 
per company in Japan; at the same time 
the terms transpirea of contracts with other 
companies on tne basis of £65 to the En¬ 
glish companies, 13# $ It) and half the 
profit in all overit,to the Lake companies; all 
for three years; and 11 # to the Montana com¬ 
panies, the Anaconda only for the current 
year, production being stipulated to be 
curtailed in some of the American con¬ 
tracts. In addition to the contracts 
named, the syndicate held toward the 
close of May 45,000 tons of Chili Bars, 
supposed to average in cost £70. The syn¬ 
dicate made a pool sale to our manufact¬ 
urers during the month of 10,000,000 
lb Lake, spread over three months, at 
l(ty#. Haraly anything to speak of trans¬ 
pired in our market besides this; opening 
at 16.65#, it closed at 16.60#, London 
opening at £80. 2/6, and closing at 
£80. 15/ 

With the approach of midsummer the 
dealings in New York in June became 
trifling in extent; the little done consisted 
of purchases made by the syndicate, the 
month opening at 16.60#, and closing at 
16.55#, the syndicate also buying some 
futures in London at £78. 7/6, while spot 
Bars opened at £80. 17/6, and closed at 
$81. 2/6. The contract of the English 
smelters came to an end, as it was found 
not to work to mutual satisfaction; the 
syndicate then bought furnace material 
for its own account. 

July was moderately active in this 
market, with a hardening tendency toward 
the close through covering by the shorts; 
openmgat 16.65#, the closing figure 16.75#. 
London opened at £81. 2/6, dropped to 
£78. 6/6, and closed at £80. 17/6. The 
newly established standard alongside of 
Chili Bars, “good merchantable,’’ ad¬ 
vanced from £71. 5/ to £73. 15/. The 
syndicate bought furnace material freely. 
The Quebrada Company (Venezuela), pro¬ 
ducing 2606 tons fine in 1887, sold its 
estimated production for 1888, 1889 and 
1890 to the syndicate; the Parrott Com¬ 
pany, of Montana, made a similar contract 
for 16,500 tons of 2000 lb., all told, at 13#, 
and }# of any excess; the Boston Montana 
Company, 45,000 tons, for delivery 
over three years, at 12#. Having been 
unable to make a contract with the Chili 
producers, the syndicate was compelled to 
pay them £77 to £81 as the Copper ar¬ 
rived, while obtaining, as shown above, 
the product of other producers at £53 @ 
£65. 

In August and September the syndicate 
put the screws oc and squeezed the Lon¬ 


don and New York bears mercilessly, the 
price advancing in London from £80. 7/p 
on August 1, to £105 on September 10 4 
thence to recede to £91, and wind up Sep¬ 
tember at £101. Lake Copper was driven 
in the meantime from 16.75# to 17.65#, in 
order to close September at 17.60#. Good 
merchantable brands improved from 
£73. 10/ to £78. 5/, the adoption of the 
latter being calculated to present a corner 
in Chili Bars, as above shown, in the 
future. To consumers the syndicate sold 
Chil Bars at £78 throughout the excite¬ 
ment. Meanwhile the notable advance in 
the discount rate in Europe rendered the 
holding of Copper over there more expens¬ 
ive. The Mason & Barry Company de¬ 
clared a dividend for the six months at the 
rate of 9 £ $ annum, equaling £24 $ 
ton profit on 7000 tons Fine annual produc¬ 
tion. 

Operators fora fall in Copper all the way 
to January, 1889, had been so much scared 
on our Metal Exchange, and there was so lit¬ 
tle Lake Copper available outside of the 
amount controlled by the syndicate, that 
speculation received, so to say, a death blow 
on this side, and did not recover vitality for 
the rest of the year, bona tide consumers 
being supplied by the syndicate all along 
at about 1# below the nominal quotation 
on the exchange, the actual transactions at 
the latter dwindling to smaller and smaller 
proportions, and gradually becoming vir¬ 
tually extinct. In October the quotation on 
the exchange ranged from 17.60# down to 
17.35#. ana in London receded from £101. 
10/ to £78 : while this was the case, 
the syndicate could not well shut its 
eyes to the fact that the visible supply of 
Copper in Europe and America increased 
steadily and in an alarming manner, that 
consequently either the selling price to 
consumers would have to be materially re¬ 
duced so as to stimulate consumption or 
production curtailed. Not feeling dis¬ 
posed to reduce the price the sydicate in 
October and November made arrangements 
with Lake and other companies to reduce the 
output, and by way of compensation extend 
the contracts three or four times the origi¬ 
nal term. Many disinterested parties were 
at the time and are still of opinion that 
it would have been still better policy to re¬ 
duce the figure at which the Copper is 
sold to consumers still further, and there 
was considerable disappointment at the 
non-adopt ion of such a course. But as the 
general public is not allowed to peep be¬ 
hind the curtain, and the cost of the Cop¬ 
per now under control of the syndicate 
may with commissions, interest, storage, 
freight in moving portions from Eng¬ 
land to France, &c., &c., be a great 
deal higher than is generally sup¬ 
posed, the syndicate cannot perhaps af¬ 
ford to reduce the present selling pnee to 
consumers to an extent that woula. be an 
inducement to consume the metal more 
freely, and again make use of it where 
other material has begun to take its place. 
Under the circumstances, November was 
about as lifeless in the NewYork market as it 
possibly could be, while opening at 17.30# 
and closing at 17.40#, London hardly 
varying from £78, at which it opened, 
closing at £77 10/. Meanwhile, various 
new Copper companies were being started 
in different countries, from Portugal to 
New r Zealand, and some curiosity was ex¬ 
pressed as to the coming Anaconda con 
tract. In the meantime, the syndicate 
agreed with the Rio Tinto Company to 
prolong their contract till the year 1902. 

December was ushered in with another fire 
in the Calumet and Hecla Mine, but it was 
deemed of minor importance and was got un¬ 
der control writh great ease. The rumor re¬ 
ceived currency that the Calumet and Hecla 
and other companies had made the syndi¬ 
cate a proposal that the latter should pay 
them 14# in the future, without any share 
in the profits, instead of 13# and a share. 
This would simplify the accounting and at 


the same time not keep the same pending 
so long, while the syndicate would be 
freer to sell the Copper at such rates as 
might appear expedient. It was added 
that there was some probability the syndi¬ 
cate would accede to this. Middle of 
December the visible supply of Copper in 
England and France was about 100,000 
tons, while the syndicate held on this side 
30,000 tons, constituting a total value at 
current prices of something like $45,500,- 
000. Early in December the syndicate 
made our manufacturers a pool sale of 20,- 
000,000 lb of Copper, extending over three 
months, at 16J#. On our Metal Exchange 
hardly anything was done in the way of 
sales, the nominal range being 17.20# to 
17.40#, while London w as steady at £77.10/. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tlie St. Croix Bangf, Wlnconaln. 

To tlw Editor: About two years ago 
this country, known as the St. Croix 
Range, went through the agonies of a 
boom—not on iron, but on manganese ore. 
Reports of vast deposits of rich ore being 
found were circulated far and near; people 
went wild, as they generally do when any¬ 
thing savors of a boom. Mining companies 
to over 50 in number were formed, and every 
one was to become independently rich in 
an incredibly short period. However, in 
almost as short a time as it took to set the 
boom going, the enthusiasm dropped, 
and the St. Croix Range was declared 
a snare and a delusion. I must men¬ 
tion here that, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, the parties who got up the boom 
and those who prospected the different 
companies’ lands were lumbermen and farm¬ 
ers, totally ignorant of practical mining, 
and knew nothing whatever of ores. The 
excitment w r as merely created to promote 
stock-jobbing schemes. 

Notwithstanding the chaos reigning and 
suspicion attached to mining on the St. 
Croix Range, there were two of us—Mr. 
J. A. Wilson and myself—who had faith 
in the range, not as a country containing 
large deposits of manganese, but one in 
which there is an extensive deposit of rich 
limonite iron ore, admirably adapted for 
foundry and car-wheel purposes. To sat¬ 
isfy ourselves that such was the case we 
commenced prospecting on one 40-acre 
tract, located within one mile of the town 
of Wilson and distant one-quarter mile 
from the Chicago and Northwestern Rail¬ 
road, with the most satisfactory results. 
This property is now known as the Arthur 
mine. On about ten acres of this 40 alone, 
all we have as yet tested, we can show, by 
actual measurement, from 75,000 to 100,- 
000 tons of ore, running as shown by the 
following analysis and letters from the fur¬ 
nace and foundry where the ore and iron 
were used: 

ANALYSIS. 


Silica. 7.96 

Alumina. 1.88 

Metallic iron. 54.81 

Metallic manganese. 1.82 

Sulphur. 0.02 

Combined water. 9.88 


Analyst , Professor Djdge. 


Metallic iron. 55.50 

Silica.%. 9.80 

Metallic manganese. 1.67 

Analyst , Doctor Lehnen. 

Water. 10.60 

Silca. 6.66 

Aluminium. 1.30 

Iron. 54.85 

Manganese. 1.21 

Phosphorus. 0.09 

Lime. 0.99 

Magnesia . 0.14 

Sulphur. 0.02 


Analyst , Professor Hi’le. 


Black River Falls, Wis., » 
August 28th, 1888. f 

J. A. Wilson , Esq.: Dear Sir —We received 
three cars of “Arthur” mine ore August 21st,and 
have put the whole lot (147,580 pounds) through 
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the furnace, using 130.160 pounds alone, pro¬ 
ducing therefrom 64,815 pounds of pig iron, 
a yield of 49.4 per cent., using 114 bushels 
of charcoal per ton of pig iron (20 pounds of 
charcoal for a bushel). The rest of the ore 
was used in combination with Superior, 
one part of Arthur and three parts of Su¬ 
perior; total, both ores, 64,800 pounds, pro¬ 
ducing 87,280 pounds of pig iron, a yield of 
57.34 per cent., on 91 bushels of charcoal per ton 
of iron. The first cast of iron, some 12 tons, 
showed considerable cold shortness, due proba¬ 
bly to furnace conditions. The second cast of 
16 tons was an average iron in strength, show¬ 
ing good color and quality. Both casts were 
No. 1 iron. We could use the Arthur ore, if 
selected, as this lot seemed to be, in mixture 
with Gogebic ores, whether to advantage as a 
matter of economy and cost further trial of 
ore and computation would only make known. 

Yours truly, 

H. E. Burt, Manager. 

Since the above letter was written we 
made a further shipment of 540 tons of Ar¬ 
thur ore to Black River Falls, which has 
even given better satisfaction than the 
first lot, the furnace carrying 200 pounds 
more to the burden and making good No. 
1 foundry on 85 to 90 bushels of charcoal. 
We have now a contract with the same furn¬ 
ace company (York Iron Company) for 5000 
tons to be delivered at the rate of 40 tons 
per day. We are at present ^hipping 60 
tons per day. The country is of a broken 
and rough nature, the ore coming to 
within 8 to 8 feet of the surface, admit¬ 
ting of its being stripped and the dirt got 
rid of in the cheapest possible manner, 
owing to the natural dumping grounds. 
The trend of the iron deposit is a little east 
of north and west of south, easily traced 
for several miles, and about 2 to 2\ miles in 
width. 

Underlying the iron ore is a stratum of 
fairly rich manganese, which, by mixing 
with the iron ore, would give it the chill¬ 
ing qualities necessary for car-wheel pur¬ 
poses. In connection with the iron ore 
and manganese there are forests of the 
charcoal timber—maple, oak, &c.—besides 
being located within 50 miles of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and within easy distance 
of other growing towns where foundries 
are in operation. The railroad facilities 
are good and rates reasonable. Practical 
men are becoming awake to the fact that, 
taking into consideration the large de¬ 
posits of ore, the abundance of limestone 
and charcoal timber, the handy market and 
good railroad service, this is a good 
site for a blast furnace, so that before 
long I shall have the pleasure of informing 
you that contracts have been made for the 
erection of one. Yours truly, 

P. A. Gough, Sup’t Arthur Mine. 

Wilson, St. Croix County, Wis., Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1888.__ 

An American in Corea who called on 
Minister Dinsmore speaks of the condition 
of trade and the high favor which the 
king manifests toward citizens of the 
United States. In making contracts Amer¬ 
icans are preferred, and it is suggested that 
the gold mines offer special attraction. 
At present gold is extracted by pulveriz¬ 
ing the quartz under stone rollers. Amer¬ 
ican cottons are in demand on account of 
their superiority. The foreign cotony at 
Seoul is almost wholly American, and 
there is one large trading firm originally 
from Boston. The King’s Royal School 
for the instruction of young Corean nobles 
is on the American plan under Professor 
Bunker. Seoul has a population of 800,000, 
but the trade is made up of what the Yan¬ 
kees would call a “ whittling business.” 

Duluth, a rising city in the Northwest, 
during the past year has secured an inde¬ 
pendent direct railway line to the East, in 
addition to the advantages of deep water 
navigation and unsurpassed facilities for 
handling freights. Rates on goods from 
New York and Boston are as low as be¬ 
tween those cities and Chicago, and 
Duluth’s lobbing trade of late has grown 
rapidly. 


Trade Report. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 96 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street, Chicago, December 31,1888. f 

The last week of the year has been 
characterized by general quietness, with 
consequently but slight variation in prices 
from those quoted in previous reports. 
Nothwithstanding the dullness, a very 
cheerful view ot the situation obtains 
in nearly every branch of trade, and the 
New Year is expected to bring with it a 
fair degree of prosperity. At present 
there is a remarkable dearth of disturbing 
elements to influence trade in general, 
while on the other hand enterprises are 
in progress or contemplated which ought 
to greatly increase the local consumption 
of Iron and Steel. 

Pig Iron.—Representatives of furnaces 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are 
deeply interested in the advance of 50$ 
$ ton in freight rates to Chicago which 
goes into effect to-morrow. They will 
endeavor to put up the price of their Pig 
Iron to correspond, but it is questionable 
if the market will stand it. A similar ad¬ 
vance in freight rates is expected from 
other points in Ohio. The manufacturers 
consider this action by the railroad com¬ 
panies unwarranted by the condition of 
trade, and will do all in their power 
to get rates reduced to the old standard. 
It is remarkable that this advance has been 
made by Northern railroad companies just 
at a time w hen the Southern railroads have 
made a reduction of 20# ton on Pig 
Iron coming to the Northwest. Sales dur¬ 
ing the week have been quite limited, but 
inquiries are numerous, and aro expected 
to lead to good business in January. 
Regular quotations are as follows for cash, 
f.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, 
all numbers, $19.50 @ $20.50; Alabama 
Car-Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Soft¬ 
eners, No. 1, $18.60; American Scotch 
(Blackband) No. 1, $20 © $20.50; Hock¬ 
ing Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 © 
$18.50 ; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1. $17.50 
© $18; No. 2, $16.50 © $17; No. 3, 
$15.50 © $16; Coke Bessemer, $17.50; 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $17 © 
$17.25; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 *Soft, 
$16.25 © $16.50; No. 3 Foundry and No. 
2 Soft, $15.50 © $15.75; Gray Forge, 
$15; Mottled, $14.25. 

Bar Iron.—Considerable skirmishing 
for orders has taken place recently, and 
prices have receded slightly on Mill lots. 
Yet business is fairly active, and some 
large sales have been made. Common 
Bars are still quoted at 1.72$ © 1.75$, 
half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, for Mill lots, 
and 1.90$ @ 2$ from store, but the ad¬ 
vance in freight rates after January 1 will 
make the Mahoning Valley mills put their 
price to 1.75$ © 1.78$, Chicago, and may 
also stiffen the views of others. 

Structural Iron.—Orders for bridge 
material to the extent of 1500 tons were 
taken during the week, and some good 
Beam contracts for new buildings will 
shortly be placed. An advance of 2$$ p 
100 lb in freight rates from Pittsburgh is 
expected to stiffen weak spots recently de¬ 
veloped. Quotations on Mill lots are as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 2.15$; 
Universal Plates, 2.20$ © 2.25$; Tees, 
2.55$ © 2.60$; Beams and Channels, 3.40$. 
Store prices are unchanged at 2.35$ © 
2.50$ for Angles; 2.60$ @ 2.70$ for Tees, 
and 3.80$ for Beams. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac.—Nothing new has 
developed in this line, business having 
been quiet. Store prices are still as follows: 
Heavy Iron Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.60$ © 
2.70$; Steel Sheets, 3$ © 3.50$; Tank 
Iron, 2.55$ © 2.65$; Tank Steel, 2.75$; 


Shell Iron, 8$; Shell Steel, 3.12i$; Flange 
Iron, 4$; Flange Steel, 3.50$; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.75$ © 5.75$; Boiler Rivets, 4$ © 
4.25$; Ulster Iron, 3.75$. Boiler Tubes, 
60 $ and 62| <t> off. 

Sheet Iron. —Mill lots of Black Sheets 
are quoted at 3$ © 3.02^^, f.o.b. Chicago 
for No. 27. From store No. 24, sells at 
3.10$; Nos. 25 and 26 at 8.20$ and No. 27 
3.30$ Small lots of Galvanized are un¬ 
changed at 60 $ and 5 # off for Juniata, 
and 60 # and 10 # ofMor Charcoal. The 
demand has been checked for the time 
being, but stocks of the sizes and qualities 
most needed are still very low in all the 
warehouses. 

Merchant Steel.—Some scattering sales 
of Spring and Machinery Steel are re¬ 
ported, but most houses have done very 
little business during the week. Quota¬ 
tions from stock are as follows: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.30$; Tool Steel, 8.50$ © 9.50$; 
Specials, 13$ © 25$: Crucible Spring, 
8.75$; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.50$; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2.40$ © 2.75$; Cruci¬ 
ble Sheet Steel, 7$ © 10$. • 

Steel Rails.—No orders have been 
taxen by local mills since our last report, 
but the inquiries in hand show that the 
railroad companies who have not yet closed 
for their year’s requirements are being in¬ 
fluenced by the recent stiffening of prices 
and will soon place orders for considerable 
quantities of Rails. The mills are firmly 
maintaining their quotation of (30 and hope 
to be able to realize, more in the near 
future. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —A vigorous 
effort w as made by some holders to sell 
their stocks of Old Iron Rails, for which 
they asked (23, but they were unable to 
find any consumers within reach of this 
market willing to pay so much. A fair 
quotation is probably (22.25 © (22.50. 
Renewed interest is manifested in Old 
Steel Rails, which can be sold at (16 © 
(20, according to length, freedom from 
frogs, &c. Old Car-Wheels are being 
offered more freely, but the demand for 
them is light, (19 being bid and (19.50 
asked. 

Scrap.—Very light sales are reported. 
The continued mildness of the season has 
a tendency to keep stock plentiful and to 
weaken prices. An increased business is 
reported in New Axles, but it is not as yet 
sufficiently strong to affect the Scrap mar¬ 
ket. Quotations for carefully selected 
are as follows ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, (20.50 ©(21; 
No. 1 Wrought, from city dealers, (21; 
Track Scrap, (20.25 © (20.50; No. 1 
Mill, (14.50 © (15; No. 2 Mill, (10; 
Horseshoes, (20; Axles, (26.50; Pipes 
and Tank, (13; Cast Machinery, (14 
© (15; Stove Plate, (11.50; Bor¬ 
ings, (10; Turnings, (11; Axle Turnings, 
(13; Mixed Steel. (12.50; Coil, Leaf and 
Tire Steel, (16. Mixed Country Scrap is 
worth (15. 

General Hardware. —The week has 
been pretty generally given up to stock¬ 
taking, making contracts with traveling 
salesmen for the coming year, reviewing 
the methods of the past and laying out the 
campaign for the future^ and as far as 
possible getting matters m good shape to 
handle the business of 1889, which the 
jobbers of this city confidently expect will 
show a handsome increase over that of 
1888. The only change in prices worthy 
of note is an advance in Sledges, which 
are now quoted to the ordinary trade at 
70 '*/ off, instead 70 and 10 # off. 

Nails.—Wire Nails are now selling at 
(2.50 from stock and (2.45 in mixed car¬ 
loads, the manufacturers’ price being (2.40 
in large lots Heavy purchases are being 
made at these reduced rates, but some 
manufacturers are refusing to book orders 
for delivery beyond January, in the 
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hope that prices can be advanced speedily. 
Steel Cut Nails are sold from stock at $2 
and in carload lots at $1.95. When ne¬ 
cessary to compete with manufacturers, 
these rates are shaded. The jobbers are 
still selling from stocks bought before the 
advance was made by the manufacturers, 
hence are able to compete with them. 
Manufacturers' prices are reported to be 
very firm at $1.80, at mill. 

Barb Wire. —Although some manu¬ 
facturers have refused to sell for future 
delivery others have taken large orders 
and announce their capacity covered up 
to *iay. The price of Barb Wire is now 
a great deal firmer than it has been, but 
very low prices were made during the past 
month, Painted selling as low as 2.02|^, 
and Galvanized 3.25£, which are believed 
to be the lowest prices ever accepted. 
Manufacturers 1 quotations for large lots 
are now 2.75^ for Painted and 3.40^ for 
Galvanized. Jobbers quote 2.90^ for 
Painted and 3.601 for Galvanized in small 
lots, with the usual reduction for mixed 
carloads. 

Pig Lead. —The week past has been 
very quiet, with 3.55^ bid and 3.60^ 
asked. Everett & Post have made a 
rhume of the year’s business, from which 
we quote: “It is impossible to give an 
exact estimate of the production of Lead 
in the United States, but from what re¬ 
ports we have in we place it at 172,000 
tons. The increased consumption may be 
accounted for by reason of large demand 
for underground cable work, water works, 
Ac., and there is every reason to expect 
an increase of at least 10 ^ more in these 
several directions during the next year. 
Business at Chicago has been some 5000 
tons in excess of any former year. The 
lowest price for the year was in December, 
and the highest in September. Monthly 
averages for the year in Chicago are as 
follows: 


January.. 
February. 

March- 

April .... 
May 
June. 


Average for the year 


Cents. Cents. 

.4.875 July .3.85 

..4.80 August .4.30 

.. 4.80 September.4.875 

.. 4.45 October_ ... 4.55 

.. 4.15 November.8.525 

.3.85 December.3.50 

.4.30 

1887 . 4.343 

1880.4.50 

1885.a. 88 

1884.3.58 


The North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany have put one of their North Chicago 
furnaces in blast on Spiegeleisen with very 
satisfactory results. It has been in opera¬ 
tion over three weeks and produces about 
600 tors per week of 30 per cent, metal. 
The Ores used are from Batesville, Ark., 
and sufficient supply has been received 
to enable the furnace to run on this class 
of material through January. A small 
quantity of Spiegeleisen has been made 
heretofore in a few furnaces in the We3t, 
but merely as a matter of experiment. 
This *8 the* first case, so far as our knowl¬ 
edge goes, of the manufacture of Spiegel- 
eisen on a considerable scale in the West¬ 
ern States. 

Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aae , 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Fa.. December 81.1888. \ 

Pig Iron. —The year 1888, although in 
many respects unsatisfactory to manu¬ 
facturers, has been, on the w'hole, one of 
extraordinary development, and consump¬ 
tion. except for Rails, larger than at any 
time in the entire history of the country. 
The only really weak spot has been the 
Rail trade, but apart from that there is 
reason to believe that almost every consum¬ 
ing interest has been enlarged and strength¬ 
ened to an unprecedented extent. Con¬ 
sequently the continuous large output of 
Pig metal has been absorbed without mater¬ 
ially influencing prices, which at the close 


of the year show a decline averaging about 
$1 f ton on Mill Irons, and $2 on Foundry 
graaes. The opening prices in January 
were $20.50 @ $21 for No. 1 Foundry 
and $17 for Gray Forge, as against $18 
$19 for No. 1, and $10 for Gray Forge 
during the the last week of December. 
The furnace output of Anthracite and 
Coke (omitting Charcoal) for the 12 months 
is estimated at about 5,970,496 tons, the 
weekly output on the first of each month 
h avingbeen as follows: 


January 1 .121,307 

February 1_103,901 

March 1. 97,490 

April 1.101,140 

May 1.106,818 

June 1_107,845 


July 1.102,021 

August 1. 108,252 

September 1_114.623 

October 1 .119,189 

November 1.... 128,340 
December 1.... 136,627 


The fluctuations in prices were very light, 
considering the large amount of business 
that was done, the month of May having 
seen the lowest figures of the entire year. 
The Thomas Iron Company reduced their 
prices $2 33 ton during that month, and 
still continue at the figures then announced 
—namely, $16, $17 and $18, at tide, for 
the three grades. • The weakest period 
was during the months of May, June and 
July. Durjng August the demand showed 
signs of improvement, which become still 
more pronounced in September, and so 
continuing until about the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, since which date the feeling has been 
less buoyant, prices gradually losing 
pretty nearly all that they gained. The 
record of the year, therefore, is not 
specially important, and has developed 
nothing calling for extended comment. 
The local market has not been 
interfered with very much by South¬ 
ern Irons, although they are formida¬ 
ble competitors north and east, aud to 
some extent at points within 100 or 150 
miles Bouth ana west of Philadelphia. 
Western Irons are gradually working their 
way into the local foundries, and are now 
regarded as having a permanently estab¬ 
lished trade. Cornwall Red-Short Irons 
have monopolized an increasing amount of 
attention, and for awhile sold at the lowest 
figures on record—viz., $14 $ ton, f.o.b. 
cars at furnace. Consumption of Corn¬ 
wall Irons during 1888 is estimated to have 
been close on to 300,000 tons, with a stead¬ 
ily increasing demand. Prices are not 
quoted on these Irons at present, as they 
have a large amount of orders on their 
books, and are not in a position to accept 
outside business until some of these con¬ 
tracts are completed. Nominally quota¬ 
tions are $16 at furnace, but no transac¬ 
tions of recent date have been reported. 
General consumption in and around 
Philadelphia is believed to keep pace with 
that at other points, which of course 
implies a very consideiable growth. As 
regards the outlook during the coming 
year, the general idea is that consumption 
will be larger than ever. The Steel-Rail 
interest seems to be the only one that is in 
a doubtful position, and even that may 
soon feel the effects of the recent arrange¬ 
ment for avoiding disastrous competition 
among the railways. The general business 
of the country is in excellent condition. 
Locally, there probably was never a time 
in which the volume of business averaged 
larger than at present. Shipbuilding, 
locomotive, car and bridge building, en¬ 
gineering, machinery and all the diversi¬ 
fied interests clustering around Philadel¬ 
phia report an abuudance of orders, so that 
there is every reason to expect a continued 
large consumption of Iron. The stove 
trade is the only one that seems to have 
been a little overdone, but even that, 
with a change to colder weather, may 
receive a new impulse and enable manu¬ 
facturers and dealers to relieve themselves 
of somewhat inconvenient accumulations 
of stock. But taking the position as a 
w T hole, the feeling is very hopeful, and 
there is reason to believe that the volume 
! of business will be in every respect equal 


to, if not larger than, that of any previous 
year. Prices are not yet fully established, 
but are likely to be about the same as 
those ruling for some time past, viz.: $16 
at tide for Gray Forge, $17 @ $17.50 for 
No. 2 Foundry and $18 @ $19 for No. 1. 
The feeling is not so settled as could be 
desired, however, and much will depend 
on the demand during the next two or 
three weeks. If consumers take hold 
promptly, prices will soon become steady, 
but another month as dull and unsatis¬ 
factory as December has been would prob¬ 
ably canse some parties to cut under, and 
so demoralize the entire market. There 
will be plenty of business before long* The 
question is, Can the enormous supply of 
Iron be taken without breaking prices? 

Manufactured Iron.—Prices have 
kept very well in line wiih Pig Iron, the 
highest having been realized during Jan¬ 
uary, and the lowest during May and 
June. The demand has been fairly uni¬ 
form, and on the whole the year was 
tolerably satisfactory to manufacturers. 
Prices have been low, and the margin for 
profit small, but with full employment 
during the greater portion of the year, 
cost of production has been at a minimum, 
offsetting in some measure, the extremely 
low prices obtained for a large proportion 
of the product. One reason for the low 
prices has been the aggressive attitude of 
some of the large Steel companies. Steel 
Plates have been sold from Pittsburgh at 
much lower prices than local mills could* 
accept, and business during the entire 
year has been more or less under 
the influence of quotations from that 
source. Consumption of Finished Iron 
was very large during the year, 
probably the largest on record. All de¬ 
partments have had a good run of busi¬ 
ness, and, so far as can be seen, the pros¬ 
pect for the coming year is equally favor¬ 
able. There is*no special run on any one 
department, but the demand is well dis¬ 
tributed, car, locomotive, bridge and ship 
builders having plenty of orders, while 
the smaller industries are busier than they 
have been for some time. The Wrought-Iron 
Pipe mills have taken a great deal of ma¬ 
terial during the year, and expect to do 
equally well during 1889, as there is ex¬ 
pected to be a heavy demand for Pipe. 
The capacity for production, however, has 
not only prevented any advance in prices 
on Finished Iron, but, on the contrary, 
has caused a shrinkage during the 
year, averaging about $3 ^ ton. In 
some extreme cases there may have 
been a difference from highest to 
lowest of probably $5, but com¬ 
paring the last week in December, 
1887, with the last in 1888, the average 
decline will not be more than $3 ^ ton. 
Car builders have been the heaviest buyers 
of Bar Iron, and Wrought-Iron Pipe manu¬ 
facturers have also taken a large amount 
of Skelp. The Plate mills have also been 
kept pretty fully employed, but it haft 
been aifficult to maintain prices because of 
Pittsburgh competition. The highest prices 
were during January—viz., Bars and 
Grooved Skelp, $1.95, and Plates, $2.15. 
During April and May prices began to 
droop, a declint of nearly two-tenths hav¬ 
ing been established before the middle of 
June. Prices continued weak during July, 
but in August symptoms of improvement 
developed, which during September re¬ 
sulted in an advance of about a tenth 
in Plates and Bars, and a tenth 
and a half in Skelp, which was 
fairly maintained until about the mid¬ 
dle of October, when a drooping tendency 
again manifested itself. Since that date 
the feeling has been rather heavy, and 
while prices are nominally about a tenth 
above the lowest prices of the year there is 
too much reason for the belief that buyers 
will not come in unless liberal concessions 
are allowed on large orders. Meanwhile, 
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it’s market, a waiting plenty of business to 
be done, but with some uncertainty in re¬ 
gard to prices, although they cannjt under 
any circumstances be materially lower than 
they now are. Asking prices, 1.80 @ 1.90 
for Bars, 1.850*@ 1.87£0 for Skelp, and 20 
@2.10 for both Plates and Angles. 

Steel Bails. —The year just closed has 
been one of the most satisfactory ever ex¬ 
perienced by Steel-Rail manufacturers. 
Prices opened in January at $31.50, re¬ 
mained on that basis until June, when 
they reached $30, remained at that figure 
during July, down to $29* in August, 
$28.50 in September, and to $27.50 in No¬ 
vember, with some transactions said to be 
at less than $27. During December prices 
became firmer, with $28 as a minimum, 
and so continue to this time. As an off¬ 
set to the lalling off in production, the 
demand for Steel in other forms has greatly 
increased, some of the mills disposing of 
from 25 to 30 $ of their product in this 
way. The outlook for the incoming year 
is still uncertain, sales to date for 1889 
delivery being less than 500,000 tons- 
Sorae of the works are closed tor an indefi¬ 
nite period, and the chances do not ap¬ 
pear to be very favorable for an early re¬ 
sumption, although if the railways settle 
their grievances things may improve 
sooner than at the moment seems prob¬ 
able. 

Old Rails. —The scarcity of Old T 
Rails is shown by an examination of 
prices during the past 12 months. Com¬ 
mencing at $22.75 in January and ad¬ 
vancing to $22 in February, they lost 
only 500 during March and April, partly 
regained it during May, selling down 
to $21 during June, July and August, 
advancing steadily from that point to 
$23 during Septenlber, and fluctuating 
between that figure and $24 to the clom 
of the year. Stocks are lighter than have 
been known for‘many years, and it is a 
remarkable coincidence that Old Iron 
Rails sell within $4 or $5 per ton of the 
price of New Steel Rails. 


Mr. W. H. Blakey, formerly with W. 
H. Walbaum <fc Co., and Mr. Geo. D. 
McLellan, from the well-known house of 
Jame3 Watson, of Glasgow, have formed 
a partnership as Blakey & McLellan, and 
will do a general Iron business as agents 
for James Watson. The offices of the new 
firm will be in the Bullitt Building, Fourth 
below Walnut street. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh. December 31.1888. ( 

In regard to the year just closed, there 
has probably never been in the history of 
Pittsburgh a larger volume of business, 
but owing to an active competition 
margins have been comparatively small, 
and there is a good deal of complaint in 
regard thereto, but in this respect Pitts¬ 
burgh has been no exception. There have 
been very few failures among our manu¬ 
facturers during the year just closed, and 
they were never perhaps in a more solid 
condition. As respects the new year, the 
outlook is generally legarded as encour¬ 
aging; manufacturers expect that it will 
be fully equal to 1888, and they are hope¬ 
ful that there will be an improvement in 
the matter of profit. Reports from the 
West and South, upon which Pittsburgh 
is dependent largely for a market for her 
manufactures, are generally of a favorable 
character, and these is no reason apparent 
at present why the expectations of our 
manufacturers should not be realized. 

Pig Iron. —A break in the market just 
at the close of the year was not generally 
expected, but it has taken place; all 
grades of mill and foundry irons have 
gone off 250 to 500 ton within the 


past couple of weeks, and there is no as¬ 
surance that they will not go lower. City 
furnacemen are held responsible for this 
decline; furnacemen in the Shenango and 
Mahoning valleys are generally well filled 
up, and so far as we can learn, they are 
refusing to meet the decline in this mar¬ 
ket. A valley furnaceman reports that 
nearly, all the valley furnaces are sold 
ahead, that there is very little stock in 
first hands, and his view is that the cost 
of production Is more likely to be in¬ 
creased than reduced, and that the action 
of furnacemen here, in making concessions 
in order to effect sales,, was uncalled for. 
Quotations may fairly be given as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$15.50 © $15.75, cash. 

All Ore Mill.. 16.25© 16.50, “ 

White and Mottled. 14.50© 15.00, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.50© 17.75, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75 © 17.00, 44 

No. 3 Foundry. 16.00® 16.25, 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50 © 24.00. 44 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50© 22.00, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 <fr 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 17.00© ... 44 

In regard to Bessemer, w hile it is offer¬ 
ing freely at $17, cash, there have been no 
sales that we can hear of reported below 
that price; there w as a sale of 3000 tons re¬ 
ported for January, February and March 
at $17, cash, and a broker has some 10,000 
tons to sell in different lots, none of which 
is to be had under $17, cash. But very 
few sales of Mill Iron reported during the 
past w eek, but good brands are to be had 
at $15.50 @ $15.75, cash, and there are 
but few buyers above $15.50. 

Muck Bar.—There is no improvement 
in the demand, and prices continue weak 
and drooping; we now quote at $28.50, cash 
at which it is being offered, and this in¬ 
timates that it might possibly be had at 
$28, cash. A month or more ago it was 
difficult to obtain; now sellers greatly out¬ 
number buyers. 

Manganese.—Ferromanganese, 80$, $55 
@ $56 $ ton, Spiegel, 20 i, $28 @ 
$28.50. 

Manufactured Iron.—There are but 
few’ new orders coming forward just now, 
but an improved demand is looked for 
before the close of the month. Bars, $1.80 
@ $1.85; Plates, $2.20 @ $2.25; No. 24 
Shset, $2.85 @ 2 90; Skelp, $1.70 to $1.80 
for Grooved and $1.90 @ $1.95 lor 
Sheared. All 60 days, 2 $ off for cash. 

Nails.—There is no improvement in the 
Nail trade here, nor can be expected as 
long as buyers can do much better else¬ 
where. We continue to quote upon a 
basis of $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 % 
off for cash. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.—There is but 
little change in the situation. Business 
continues light as compared with what it 
was during the summer and fall, although 
all that can be expected at this particular 
time. It is worthy of mention that there 
is an increasing demand every winter ap¬ 
parently for Pipe; houses are being built, 
gas and oil well pipe lines being laid now, 
but of course nothing like there is during 
the summer. Prices continue irregular ana 
are difficult to quote correctly. Discount 
on Black Butt-Welded Pipe in car lots, 
52i and 5^; On Galvanized, do., 45 and 
5 on Black Lap-Welded Pipe, 62^ and 
5£; on Galvanized, do., 52-fr and 5$; 
2-inch Tubing, 130$ foot, net; 5f-inch 
Casing, 37£0 $ foot, net. 

Old Rails.—We are advised of sales of 
some 4700 tons of American Tees, stand¬ 
ard brands, at $25 @ $25.25, which may 
be regarded as the ruling prices. Sales 
Old Steel Rails at $18.50 for short and 
$20.50 for long lengths. 

Billets, Ac.—There is very little de¬ 
mand at present for Bessemer Steel Billets, 
and the market is easier. It may be 
quoted at $28, cash. ” Nail Slabs, $27.75 
@ $28; Domestic Bloom and Rail Ends, 

I $19 @ $19.50, w’ith but few offering, and 
' until recently considerable inquiry. 


Steel Rails —Are still quoted in a reg¬ 
ular way at $28, cash, at mill. While Chi¬ 
cago has the advantage of cheaper trans¬ 
portation r it is claimed that this is more 
than overcome here by labor, as it is said 
that wages are cheaper here than at Chi¬ 
cago. 

Railway Track Supplies.— There has 
been no recent change in prices. Spikes 
$2.10, 30 days ; Splice Bars, $1.80 @ 
$1.85; Track Bolts, $2.80 with Square 
and $2.90 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material.— Demand continues light, 
but an improvement is expected before 
close of this month. No change in prices. 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap remains unchanged 
at $21, net ton; Wrought Turnings, $18 
@$14; Car Axles, $25 @ $26; Cast Scrap, 
$15.25 @ $16, gross; Cast Borings, $12 
@ $13; Old Wheels, $19.50 @ $20. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, December 31, 1888. 

Iron Ore. —During the past week 
20,600 tons of Ore were sent forward to 
furnaces, as against 14,600 tons for the 
same week last year. Furnaces in the 
Hocking Valley are filling out their Ore 
stocksj with a few all-rail shipments from 
Escanaba. The Ore is a non-Bessemer 
Hematite and costs the consumer not far 
from $5.10 per ton delivered at the fur¬ 
nace. These shipments are explained by 
the fact that the buyers hesitated about 
increasiug their Ore stocks until assured of 
sufficient orders to warrant such action. 
The demand came after the close of 
navigation and it became necessary to ar¬ 
range for overland transportation. Many 
of the Ore companies will hold their 
annual meetings during the next two 
weeks and an approximate schedule of 
prices for 1889 will then be determined 
upon. Several furnacemen have* already 
asked for quotations and active nego¬ 
tiations will begin within 12 or 15 days. 
Bessemer Ores are somewhat depressed 
because of the lack of activity in the Rail 
market. 

Pig Iron. —Both buyers and sellers 
seem content to wait until after the holiday 
season before making any attempt to in¬ 
fuse life into the market. Nothing im¬ 
portant in the way of sales has occurred 
during the week just closed. Furnace¬ 
men do not seem anxious to press their 
products upon the market, inasmuch as 
many of the furnaces are still running on 
old orders. The opinion that heavy orders 
for Mill and Foundry Iron will be placed 
in January seems universal. The Agricul¬ 
tural Implement interests will then make 
themselves felt and the tone of the market 
will, it is believed, be improved. 

Manufactured Iron.— Although the 
mills are running oo full time prices are be¬ 
coming more favorable to buyers. Com¬ 
mon Bar Iron has dropped to $1.60 and 
Sheets are correspondingly depressed. 

Old Rails. —Old American Rails are 
now selling at $23.75 @ $24. Turnings 
are selling for $14 @ $14.50. 

Coke. —Although higher prices are ex¬ 
pected, Coke can still be bought at $1.25 $ 
ton at the ovens. The market is active. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main 8ts. ( 
Cincinnati, December 31. 1888. » 

Pig Iron. —There has been but little 
change in the local market for Pig Iron 
during the week, but during the month a 
decided weakening has occurred, which 
has been manifested in a decline in prices. 
The prime cause for the reduction has 
been the increased production, and several 
furnaces have forced sales which have 
been used by buyers to magnify the ten¬ 
derness of the market. The past week 
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has been devoted to the settlement of old 
scores rather than to the expansion of bus¬ 
iness, yet, while the ‘volume of business 
has not been large and the majority of 
trades of small amounts, there have been 
one or two transactions of moment, one 
being the sale of over 10,000 tons Forge 
Iron for delivery during the first half of 
next year, at about $14, cash, here. 
Prices of Forge and Foundry Iron, while 
exhibiting same easiness, are without quot¬ 
able change. 


Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation). $16.25® $10.75 

Southern Coke, No. t (new classifi¬ 
cation). .. 15.60® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi- _ 

cation). 15.00(3) 15.25 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 18.00 ® 18.50 

Hanging Kock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.50® 18.00 


Faroe. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 

Gray Forge. 



15.25 

14.25 
14.75 


Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
but little change in the temper of the mar¬ 
ket. Little effort has been made to effect 
sales and no disposition has been shown to 
make purchases of moment. Lower prices 
have been talked of in some quarters, but 
the general market has been steady. 

Old Material. —The demand has been 
only moderate, but the offerings have not 
been pressing and prices have remained 
steady at $19 © $19.50 $ ton for Old 
Wheels and $28 for Old Rails, cash, Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Nails. —There has been a quiet and easy 
market for round lots, and only a moderate 
demand for jobbing lots. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9th Sts., i 
Chattanooga, December 81,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The demand has been about 
the same as before, and the shipments, 
perhaps, a little falling off in volume. 
Were it not for the large amount of orders 
that the furnaces have taken to be shipped 
soon after the beginning of the new year 
and during the first half of the year, the 
prospects might be called a little dull, but 
as it is, there are very few stacks but what 
are quite independent,* especially for the 
first half of the year. We can hear of no 
sales at less figures than have ruled during 
the past two or three weeks, although 
there must have been some concessions, 
as a number of large round lots have been 
placed with some of the furnaces. The 
prospect is now that the new year will 
open with a very brisk demand, and a good 
trade for the entire year is anticipated 
from the fact that many large consumers, 
who have placed their orders, are now 
corresponding with a view of ascertaining 
prices for the coming year. 


ment. One or two of the leading fur¬ 
naces have already made sales running for 
such extended deliveries that buyers feel 
that the market can show no immediate 
improvement. It is hoped, however, that 
by the middle of January the present in¬ 
quiries will result in sales whose tendency 
will be to help the market, as there is no 
reason why Iron should be selling so low 
at present. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundiy, 

new classification.$15.50 ® $16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.00® 16.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundiy, 

new classification. 14.60® 15.00 

Gray Forge. J4.00® 14.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.50 ® 14.00 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.76® 14.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.50 ® 17.00 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 15.26® 15.75 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.50 ® 28.60 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.50® 20.00 
Hanging Kock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.00® 18.50 

Hanging Kock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.00 ® 21.50 

Hanging Itock, Cold Blast. 21.25® 24.26 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street. »„ 
New York. January 2.1889. s 

Foundry Pig. —The volume of busi¬ 
ness has naturally been very moderate, and 
no marked movement in either direction 
has taken place. On the whole, however, 
the tone is less confideiit than it was a 
month ago. We quote No. 1 Foundry, 
$18 © $19, and No. 2 16.50 © $17.50. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 © $21; Shotts, $20.25 ©$20.75; 
Langloan, $20.25 © $20.50, and DalrneV- 
lington, $19.50 © $19.75. 

Spiegeleisen.— We quote $26.75 © $27 
for 20 and $54 for 80 % Ferro. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 20 © 
2.20; Shell, 2.25# © 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.35£ ©2.50; Flange, 2.60 © 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 3^0 © 40. 

Structural Iron.-— We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 © 2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20; Angles, 20 © 2.100; Tees, 
2.50 © 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
3.80 on dock for all sizes. Foreign 
Beams are quoted 2.550 © 2.750. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common; 1.70 © 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 @ 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 © 20. 

Steel Rails. —Eastern mills have sold 
during the past week about 20,000 tons of 
Steel Rails, one block for Virginia de¬ 
livery being a part of the business. Prices 
still continue somewhat uncertain, all of 
the sales noted above being at private 
terms. Reports from the W est indicate a 
quiet week. 

Old Rails.—No transactions are re- 

E orted. Some buyers are in the market, 
ut do not seem disposed to pay present 
prices, while holders are generally stiff. 
We quote Tees nominally, $23.25 © 
$23.50, and Double Heads, $24. 

Spikes. —The market is dull, with 
Spikes at $2.10 @ $2.15 for large lots, 
delivered, and Angle Bars, 1.850 © 1.9*. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., December 31. 1888. 

Pig Iron.—There has been no change 
in the market, prices remaining the same 
as last week. Sales for immediate deliv¬ 
ery have been few save for special grades 
of"Iron. There are a number of inquiries 
from parties desiring to make purchases 
running through 6 to 12 months. Their 
views, however, are very low, and most 
furnaces are not willing to meet them for 
such long deliveries, hoping that the first 
of the month will ghow a slight improve- 


Financial. 

The year 1889, it is agreed by common 
consent, opens auspiciously. No evil 
omens are discerned in the distance 
that excite apprehension, though ample 
field for statesmanship will open in 
settling the tariff question in its relations 
to the Treasury surplus, and the redund¬ 
ant issue of silver dollars will no less com¬ 
mand attention. During the past few 
days holiday interruptions, the annual 
stock-taking, a temporary tightening of 
money market and other conditions inci¬ 


dental to the closing* season of the year 
tended to restrict business, but in all trade 
circles there is a confident tone, based on 
the conviction that a season of renewed 
activity is approaching. Stocks of mer¬ 
chandise have not accumulated to* excess 
with rare exceptions, labor is well em¬ 
ployed, and in nearly all branches of 
manufacturing there is a wholesome ac¬ 
tivity. The most noticeable factor just 
now is the apparent restoration of railroad 
freight tariffs to an equitable basis, with 
at least a reasonable promise of perman¬ 
ency. True, rivalries of agents, combi¬ 
nations among shippers and disagreements 
among speculative managers may bring 
a renewal of war, but restrictions are im¬ 
posed under the new agreement that can¬ 
not well be disregarded. As regards the 
Interstate Commerce law. Senator Cullom 
says that if any legislation takes place in 
the direction of a repeal of the prohibition 
of railroad pools it must be by the next 
Congress, after a full investigation of the 
facts and circumstances. 

The 8tock Exchange markets ivere only 
moderately active. On Thursday apprehen- 
10 ns of tight money and a break in Cotton 
Oil Trust certificates were fully offset in 
their effects by the declaration of regular 
dividends on all the Vanderbilt properties, 
stockholders of Lake Shore receiving an 
extra 1 per cent., while New York Central 
promised to restore the 5 per cent, basis 
this year. Moreover, the T. C. C. & I. 
declared a dividend of If per cent., the 
first since 1883. On Friday Lackawanna 
declared its regular dividend on the 
strength of a statement claimed to be the 
best in the history of the road. The Del¬ 
aware and Hudson was credited with hav¬ 
ing earned 14 % in the year 1888, against 
Ilf £ in 1887. On. Monday the market 
was strong at the close, although money 
loaned during the last half hour at 10 % 
the highest of the year. Reviewing the 
year, a comparative table of values shows 
that 40 active stocks have made important 
fluctuations. The average price of these 40 
stocks on December 30, 1887, was\63£. 
The average price at the close of the market 
on Saturday last was 68J, showing that the 
general market is on a slightly higher 
basis than a year ago. Twenty of the 
40 stocks were higher at the close of the 
year than at the opening, and one, Michigan 
Central, is unchanged. 

The Western rate wars furnished the 
bears with a basis of operations throughout 
the year. The most important and favor¬ 
able development was the success of the 
Reading bond deal abroad in June. 

United States bonds were firm at the 
following quotations: 

U. S. 4HS, 1891, registered.... 

U. 8. 4Hb, 1891, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s7l907, registered ... . 

17. 8. 4s. 1907, coupon. 

0. 8. currency fie, 1895. 

The total amount of bonds purchased to 
date under the circular of April 17th is 
$101,705,500, of which $51,396,650 were 
4 $ and 50,308,850 were 4f $. The total 
cost ot these bonds was $120,244,090, of 
which $66,010,877 was paid for the 4 % 
and $54,233,213 for the 4f <f c . The Treas¬ 
ury surplus on Saturday was stated at 
$57,500,000. The recent scanty offerings 
of 4f ^ on bonds attracted more attention, 
and the increased price named by the 
Treasurer, 108f, suggested the possibility 
of a change of policy. The amount of thi9 
class outstanding is estimated at $183,000,- 
000 . 

The weekly state ment of the New York 
banks showed a decrease of $1,095,000 in 
surplus reserve, which stauds at $6,281,350, 
against $8,559,150 at the corresponding 
time last year, and $12,271,350 in the 
first week of January, 1887, but this oc¬ 
casions no anxiety, as the local banks 
have large amounts available at interior 
points. In loans there was an expansion 
of $1,297,000. Specie unexpectedly de¬ 
creased $1,246,000. In the money market 
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there was a marked easing of rates. Time 
funds continued quiet at about former quo- 
tions for two months, and £ 4, lower, 
at 4^, for 60 days to three months. Call 
loans ruled about 4 Commercial paper 
rates were a little easier. Money on call 
was active last week, on two occasions 
ranging 8 the highest of the year 
Time loans were quoted © 5 $ for 30 
© 60 days; longer dates, 5 © 5J Com¬ 
mercial paper was m good demand, the 
supply limited. The disbursements of 
money in New York during the first week 
of the year on account of dividends and 
interest make an aggregate of $65,000,000, 
promising easy money at an early date. 
Boston and Philadelphia each disbursed 
about $10,000,000. Marketing the cotton 
crop weakened sterling, which is quoted 
$4.85i © $4,894-. 

In the general markets most of the 
speculative commodities betray the same 
signs of weakness observable for some time- 
past, but the closing days of the year 
brought more strength. In wheat there 
was more confidence, in prospect of better 
exports, and flour for export was ordered 
more freely at higher prices. The turn of 
the year was awaited with some interest. 
The grocery trade was pronounced to be 
in a decidedly favorable position. Ac¬ 
cording to the Custom House report, the 
exports of specie were $691,000, making a 
total since January 1 of $46,208,804, 
against $18,501,346 for the same time in 
1887. The imports of specie were $164,- 
000, and since January 1 $7,469,901, as 
compared with $40,077,124 for 1887. 

Spot cotton was fairly active at former 
quotations. Trade in dry goods was light. 

The Committee of East-bound Freight 
Traffic decided that on January 10 the 
rates on articles of iron and steel manu¬ 
facture, under head of special iron articles, 
should take fifth-class rates in carloads 
and sixth class in less than carloads, and 
scrap iron should also be governed by this 
rule. 

The forthcoming report of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce for the fiscal year 
presents some interesting statistics relating 
to the foreign commerce of New York, as 
compared with the aggregate of all other 
ports of the United States. Total value of 
imports 1887-88: Port of New York, 
$510,268,432; aggregate of all other- 
ports, $273,026,668. Total exports of do¬ 
mestic merchandise: Port of New York, 
$325,789,244; aggregate of all other 
ports, $391,268,364. Excess of foreign 
imports over domestic exports at the port 
of New York, $184,498,188; same for all 
ports of the United States, New York in¬ 
cluded, $66,237,492. A comparison of the 
commerce! of the years 1887-88 and 
1886-87 shows an increase at the port of 
New York of $19,717,963; for all ports in 
the United States, $20,992,328. Last 
year’s foreign commerce for the port of 
New York exceeds that of any year since 
1881 and for the whole country since the 
same year. 

The number of mercantile failures in the 
United States during the year 1888 aggre¬ 
gated 10,587, which is 847 more tnan 
for 1887. The number in New York City 
was 529, against 432 in 1887. The clear¬ 
ings of 46 cities for the week ended 
December 29 showed an increase of 19.6 $ 
compared with last year. Outside of New 
York the increase is 9.6 New York 
increased 25.4; Boston, 22.1; Philadel¬ 
phia, 13.1; St. Louis, 35.7; New Orleans, 
6.7; Baltimore, 0.4; Pittsburgh, 19.8; St. 
Paul, 26; Minneapolis, 27.2; Denver, 
35.4. Chicago decreased 10.9. 

The Niagara River Iron Company’s ex¬ 
tensive plant, at Ironton, on the Niagara 
River, below Tgnawanda, which hai, been 
standing idle for the past 11 years is now 
about tobe revived. The works have been 
leased by the bondholders, to parties inter¬ 
ested in iron manufacture in Western Ohio. 


The lessees will put the plant in order, and 
‘‘blow in” as soon as possible for the 
manufacture of pig iron. They will 
probably employ a large number of men. 
The property represents an investment of 
over $400,000. 

Coal Market. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from December 21 to 
December 27, inclusive, and from January 
1 to December 27, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows: 

Iron and Steel. 


The Anthracite Coal trade is dull and 
uneventful. The chief anxiety among pro¬ 
ducers is to prevent undue accumulation 
and uphold prices. Meetings of Coal trade 
managers, held during the last days of the 
old year, had no practical result, further 
than a mutual understanding respecting 
the necessity of adhering to the policy 
pursued of late in regard to maintaining 
the relations of supply and demand. No 
changes were made/ The statistics of 
production during the week ended De¬ 
cember 22 show a falling off of 25 com¬ 
pared with the corresponding week in No¬ 
vember, the total from all the mines being 
618,534, which is about 60,000 less than 
for the previous week and 75,000 below 
that of the same week in 1887. Since 
January 1, 1888, the aggregate is 37,636,- 
479, against 34,287,379 for the same time 
in 1887, an increase of about 3,350,000 
tons. Quotations are: Hard White Ash, 
Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; 
Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burn¬ 
ing, f.o.b., Broken, $3.95*; Egg, $4.30; 
Stove and Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 

Bituminous Coal is more quiet—pool 
quotations, $3.25, f.o.b. Cumberland 
shipped 68,700 tons; Clearfield, 60,800; 
Beech Creek, 40,000 tons. The Berwind- 
White Mining Company are supposed to 
be the largest “ individual ” producer of 
Coal in the United States. They are sup¬ 
posed to have mined and shipped during 
1888 2,500,000 tons of Coal. Referring to 
the suit brought against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company by R. B. Wigton & 
Sons, for alleged discrimination, the Pitts¬ 
burgh Despatch says: “ Whether the Wig- 
tons can prove to the satisfaction of Judge 
Allison’s bench that their growing neigh¬ 
bor has been getting rebates of from 25# 
to 50# $ ton is a problem with Coal men. 
If the Berwind company have been getting- 
the rebates claimed, it means that Coal 
mined under the auspices of the pool is 
shipped at a $2.25 or $2.30 rate.” 

Contracts for supplying Philadelphia 
with Gas Coal during the year 1889 were 
awarded last week. The following were 
the successful bidders: 


Price 
Tons, per ton. 

Manor Gas Coal Co. 5,000 $3.81 

Penn Gas Coal Co. 57,720 3.82 

Westmorland Coal Co. 57,720 8.82 

Newburgh Orrel Coal and 

Coke Co. 15,000 3 76 

James Boyce. 15,000 3.76 

Despard i oal Co..... 10,000 3.76 

J. & W. Wood. 10,000 3.76 

Chesapeake <& Ohio (C. B. Or- 
cott). 25,000 3.80 


Total.195,440 


The amount called for was 210,000 tons. 
The prices paid for 1888 were $3.79, $3.83 
and $3.84. 

The Wheeling, Lake Erie and Pittsburgh 
Coal Company has been organzed, with 
James M. Hain as president. Capital, 
$1,000,000 in bonds and $1,000,000 in 
stock. This company has bought all the 
valuable Coal lands along the Wheeling and 
Lake Eric extension, and will proceed at 
once to open the mines. 

The Reading has begun construction of 
a three-mile link between its road and the 
Lehigh Valley tracks at Silverbrook, Pa. 
The branch wiil open up a new Coal field 
heretofore monopolized by Lehigh Valley. 

At a meeting of the Coke workers of the 
Connellsville district on Saturday, it was 
decided to demand an advance of 6^ ^ at 
once. The advance is based on $1.35 per 
ton for coke, which is 10# above the pres¬ 
ent selling price 


Pig Iron: G. W. Stetson A Co. 

Crocker Brothers. 

Spiegeleisen: Naylor & Co... 

J. A. Jansen. 

Crocker Bros. 

Steel: Thos. Prosser &Son.. 

Pierson & Co. 

W. P. Wagner. 

F. S. Pilditch. 

Chas. Hugill . 

Rnauth, Nachod A Kuhne.. 
Steel Rods: R. H. Wolff & Co. 
Steel Sheets: Balance A G. 

Mfg. Company. 

R. Crooks A Co. 

Steel Plates: Williams A W... 
Steel Hoops: A. R. Whitney 

& Co. 

Ogden A Wallace. 

Iron: Thos. Prosser A Son... 

E. G. Jacobus_ .•. 

Rivet Rods: A. Milne A Co... 
Old Iron Rails: C. L. Perkins. 
Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 
& Co. 


Dec. 21. 
to 

Dec. 27. 
Tons. 
200 
’ 140 
600 
413 
141 
31 
22 
6 
5 
5 

3 
61 

12 

0 

10 

429 

10 

9 

4 
51 

101 


Jan. 1 
to 

Dec. 27 
Tons. 
15,050 

15.724 
12,632 
12,485 

12.724 
306 
156 

1,518 


811 

3 

4,237 

538 

375 

10 

2,819 

44 

10 

33 

361 

101 


65 


Tin Plates. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co. 


Pratt Mfg. Co. 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 

Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co... 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 

Bruce A Cook. 

G. B. Morewood A Co. 

N. L. Cort & Co. 

H. R. DeMilt & Co.. 

R. Crooks $ Co.. • • • 

Merchant & Co. 

Hy. Whittemore & Co. 

Central Stamping ComDany.. 


Boxes. 
10,781 
14,301 
6,444 
3,897 
3,207 
2 908 
2,822 
1,052 
847 
412 
272 
211 
210 


Metal*. 


Boxes. 

572,383 

175,005 

170,671 

285,309 

178,296 

106.402 

51,584 

115,447 

18,684 

67,642 

25,858 

47,627 

38.435 


Pounds. Pounds. 


Tin : Pheliw. Dodge & Co. 336,257 4.086,082 

Bidwell A French. 112.266 679,962 

Naylor & Co.112,568 3,831,690 

F. Naumann. 2,240 5,240 

Lead: Hendricks Bros. 21,096 65,888 


Hardware, Machinery, &c. 

Boker, Hermann A Co., Mdse., cs., 23; Iron 
Chains, cks., 17 

Clark, G. A. A Bros., Mach’y, cs., 6 
Field, Alfred & Co , Mdse., cs., 20; Hdw., pkgs., 
55; Anvils, 115 

Foley, Edward, Mch’y, pkgs., 21 
Graef Cutlei'y Co., Cutlery, cs., 19 
Hartley A Graham, Mach’y, cse., 1 
Marshall & Co , Mach’y, cs.. 3 
Morse Machine Company, Mdse., cs., 2 
Sacks A Richmond, Nails, cks., 12 
Sheldon, G. W. A Co , Mach’y, pkgs., 34 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim., Mdse., 15; Anvils, 296; 
Hdw., cs., 8 

Order: Mach’y, cs., 5: ditto, pkgs., 489; Steel 
Bands, Rollers ana Forgings, 120 

Exports of Metals. 


Dec. 21. Jan. 1. 

to to 

Dec. 27. Dec. 27. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 13,252.107 

I/ewisohn Bros. 4,041,522 

F. A. Loraal. 2,581,293 

American Metal Company. 6,578,008 

G. H. Nichols. 223,989 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

S. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, SchaJl & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,034 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co . 112,026 

H. Becker A Co. 1,260 

Orford C. A S. Rfg. Company 112,000 561,881 

Robt. M. Thompson..*... 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co . 1,451,180 

Williams ATerbune. 99,320 

J. Parsons A Co. 420,000 

Naylor A Co. 448,809 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 167,500 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,250 

Bu rgass A Co. 51,840 

R. W. Jones. 180,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann A Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossman A Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks A Co. 1,009 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 38,339,036 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,021,610 

American Metal Company. 5,089,180 

J. Abbott A Co. 239,709 682,890 

C. Ledoux A Co. 990,809 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184J88 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 180,996 

Kunhardt A Co. 41.650 
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Metal Market. 

Copper.—London to-day sends futures 
of Chili Bars and G. M. B. unaltered, £78, 
mod Besi Selected lower, £80. In our own 
market nothing to speak of occurred, and 
the quotation Tor Lake on the spot remains 
nominally 17^. From January 1 to De¬ 
cember 18 the import of American Copper 
into Liverpool and Swansea was 23,677 
tons Fine, against 15,561 tons the same time 
in 1887. The visible supply in England 
and France on January 1, 1889 was 104,- 
035 tons, against 97,940 on December 1, 
1888. The Chili charters in December 
were 2900 tons, against 3400 tons in 
November; the total supply for England 
and France during December was 11,400 
tons, against 9750 m November, of which 
American, respectively, 2600 and 1900, 
and the deliveries in England and France 
in December were 5200 tons, against 5850 
in November. 

Tin. —On Thursday of last week the 
London quotation was £98. 5/ for spot 
Straits; on the 31st ult. it was £100. 2/6, 
and this morning it is £99. Futures had 
improved from £99. 5/ to £101, and they 
are now £99. 15/. In our own market a 
sale was made last week of 10 tons, prompt 
shipment, at 22.200, and of 10 tons, ditto, 
at 22.25t, closing on Saturday at 22.050, 
spot, and 22*0 March. Since then 
the nominal spot quotation is 220, 
the market closing dull and weak. 
Tin Plates .—We have again had a very 
quiet week, limited to a small jobbing de¬ 
mand for immediate wants. The business 
in futures has also been very light, owing 
to the firm position assumed by makefs, 
who say that at the present prices of Steel 
Bars and Pig Tin they cannot afford to 
come down to buyers’ views. One or the 
other must, however, give way soon, as 
the business will have to be put under 
way to meet spring requirements. Liver¬ 
pool cables 13/ @ 13/3 for Cokes. We 
quote, large lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin 
Steel,Charcoal Finish, $4.75 <g) $5.50; 
Coke Finish, $4.65 @ $4.70; Ternes 
*4.12* @ $4.25; Coke Tins, $4.22* © 
$4.30, and Wasters, $4.12* © $4.15. 

Lead. —Some 400 tons Common Do¬ 
mestic were sold since our last report in 
the open market at 3.850, which is also 
the closing quotation; the market winds up 
quiet, but strong. At St. Louis ana 
Chicago the quotation is 3.550 to 3.800. 
London stood £12. 17/ 6 with soft 
Spanish on the 31st ult. and is down now 
to £12. 15/, English Pig declining from 
£13. 2/6 to £13. 

Spelter. —Absolutely nothing has trans¬ 
pired during the week under review; we 
quote Domestic, common brands, 50, and 
SUesian 5*0, both nominally. In Lon¬ 
don Silesian wound up at £18. 2/6 on De¬ 
cember 31; to-day there is a recovery to 
£18. 5/. 

Antimony—Remains linn at 130 Cook- 
?on and 110 Hallett, the latter being un¬ 
altered, £45, in London. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thchsdat, December 27. 

‘ 100 tons Lead. May. 3.96# 

Friday. December 28. 

10 tons Tin, prompt shipment. 22.20# 

10 tons Tin. prompt shipment. 22.25# 

IS tons Lead. January... 3.90# 

UK) tons Lead. March. . 3 90# 

It tons Lead, June. 3.95# 

Monday, December 31. 

10 tons Tin, January.. 22.20# 

80 tons Lead, spot. 8.90# 

*UJ00 lbs. Lake Copper, March. 17 40# 

Wednesday, January 2 

0 tons Tin, root . 22.00# 

10 iotas Tin, February.22.15# 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, Jan. 2,1889. 

A better feeling has developed in all 
branches of the Pig Iron market. Pre¬ 
liminary data from the annual reports of 
production, consumption, &c., make a 
favorable exhibit, and deliveries latterly 
to home consumers also impart some de¬ 
gree of encouragement. Most brands of 
Scotch Pig have undergone some advance, 
as have also Middlesboro 1 Pig and Hema 
tites, the latter being again in brisk de¬ 
mand. Speculation in warrants has shown 
more animation, the good demand for 
makers’ brands doubtless offsetting, in a 
measure, the large stock in public stores. 
Five furnaces have been banked down 
during the week, for various causes, but 
there is some movement now in the other 
direction. In the latter connection it is 
to be reported that the Glengarnock works 
are preparing to resume. 

There have been no important develop¬ 
ments in the Manufactured Iron branch. 
The general demand is good and prices 
are firm, with 2/6 advance quoted on 
Black Sheets. In the Steel trade business 
continues brisk. Liberal orders are being 
placed for shipbuilding and railway de¬ 
scriptions and for Billets, while an im¬ 
proved demand is noted for Wire Rods and 
Crop Ends. The Cockerill Company has 
booked an order for 3700 tons light Steel 
Rails for a Roumanian railroad at 154/, and 
another company has secured one for 
24,000 tons for Melbourne. The Wigan 
Company is laying down a steel plant for 
the manufacture of Blooms. 

Tin Plate makers report a good many 
inquiries since the Christmas holidays. 
The volume of business accomplished 
has been moderate, however, owing, 
doubtless, to a wide difference between 
buyers and sellers on prices. 

No change is apparent in the demand 
for Copper. Consumers purchase in the 
same conservative manner as for some 
time past; outside speculation is light and 
the “ syndicate ” agents have not figured 
conspicuously in any movement. It is 
stated that the European holdings of the 
“syndicate” amount now to fully 110,000 
tons. A new scheme is said to be under 
way involving the creation of an English 
company, with a captial of £3,000,000. 
The purpose of this company, according 
to current report, is the purchase of 80,000 
tons of the French syndicate supply and 
the renewal of contracts with producers 
for their output for a series of years. 
Whether this is one of the periodical 
imaginary projects that come to the sur¬ 
face, or something of a more substantial 
character, is not clear at this time. 

Block Tin has ruled stronger under the 
stimulus of higher price in the East and 
livelier speculation. The demand for Lead 
and Spelter has been more active. 

Scotch Pig.—There has been a very 
fair business and the market is firm, with 
prices a shade higher on most brands. 

No. 1 Coltneas, f.o.b. Glasgow.51/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ 50/6 

No. 1 Gartsbeme, “ “ 49/ 

No. 1 Langlo&n, “ “ 50/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, " “ 45/ 

No. 1 Shotts, “ at Leith. 50/ 

No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ . 43/6 

No. 1 JBgllnton, “ 42/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 4/, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Cleveland Pig. —With a better gen¬ 
eral demand the market has shown greater 
firmness. No. 1 Middlesbbro’, G. M. B., 

36/; No. 3 do., 33/9. 

Bessemer Pig.— The market is quite 
strong and fairly active. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —Prices remain firm and 
the demand is fairly active. English 20 % 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point, j 

Steel Rails. —Business has continued 
brisk and prices remain very firm. Eng¬ 
lish sections quoted at £3. 19/6 © £4, 
and light sections £4. 2/6 © £4. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —A moderate trade in 
these at previous prices. We quote £3. 

18/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —There continues to be 
a good trade at firm prices. Bessemer, 2* 
x 2* inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Demand only fair and 
prices without important variation. Besse¬ 
mer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Old Rails. —There is no change in the 
character of the demand, and prices show • 
slight change. Tees quoted at £3. 5/ 

© £3. 6/, and Double Heads, £3. 8/ © 

£3. 10, c.i.f. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —The market has remained 
quiet, with prices steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —A livelier market re¬ 
ported, with prices firm, but no higher. 
Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —Makers firm at last week’s 
prices, and the demand fairly active. 

We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


TC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/3 a 16/6 

1C Bessemer steel, Coke ttnisli.1; /6 @ 13/9 

IC Siemens “ “ “ .13/9 14/ 

TC Coke. B. V. grade.13/3 ® 13/6 

Charcoal Teme. Dean grade.12/3 & 12/6 


Manufactured Iron. —Prices very firm 
all through, and business satisfactory in 
volume. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. (fo 8 2 6 

“ Common “ . (ft 5 12 6 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. (& 7 12 6 

Welsh Bare (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 <& 5 2 6 

Tin.—The market has been more active 
and stronger, with £3 advance scored dur¬ 
ing the week. Straits quoted to-day at 
£98. 15/, spot, and £99. 10/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper.—No material change in the 
character of business, and only slight vari¬ 
ation in prices. Chili Bars, £77. 5/, spot, 
and £78, three mouths’ futures. Best Se¬ 
lected, £84. 

Lead.—More business doing, but very 
little change in prices. To-day’s - quota- 
tation, £12. 15/ for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—A good trade and prices very 
steady at £18. 2/6 © £18. 5/ for ordinary 
Silesian. 

A manufacturing firm in New York has 
sent to the Department of Agriculture 
specimens of a new fiber they are making 
from the stalk of the cotton plant. The 
samples received strongly resemble hemp, 
and seem to be adapted to all the uses that 
hemp is put to. A few fibers of it twisted 
together in the hand show remarkable ten¬ 
sile strength, although no exact compara¬ 
tive tests with other fibers have yet been 
made. 
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Handles, Brad Awl.80 

“ Plane.40 

44 Saw.40 

44 Screw Driver.50 

Hammers, Magnetic.30 

“ Tack, No. 4.30 

“ Steak.30 

‘ 4 Upholstered.30 

Hollows and Rounds, for Plane No. 45.20 

Level, Bit and Square.20 

Level Glasses.•.70 

Mallets, Hickory.20 

“ Lignum vit®.20 

Miter Box, Improved.20 

44 Squares, Improved.80 

44 Try Squares, Improved.30 

Odd-Jobs, Stanley’s.20 

Plumbs and Levels, Non-Adjustable.70 

44 44 44 Patent Adjustable.70 

44 44 44 Nicholson’s Patent.30 

44 44 44 Iron Frame.30 

44 44 44 Machinists’.30 

Pocket Levels.70 

Planes, Bailey’s Adjustable, Iron.40 

4f 44 44 Wood.40 

44 • 44 44 Block.40 


Try .Squares, Iron Handle, No. 12.30 

“ Inlaid, No. 10.80 

44 Plumb and Level.80 

Try Square and Bevel, Combination.80 

Try and Miter Square, Winterbottom’s.30 

Veneer Scrapers.40 

I. S. Spencer’s Sons, Guilford, Conn., 
have appointed S. A, Haines, 90 Chambers 
street, New York, agent for the sale of 
their line of Locks, Latches, Door Sheaves, 
T-Scales, Counter Scales, &c. The follow¬ 
ing are their net prices for the Locks, 
Latches, &c., described below: 

Perdoz. 

Horizontal Rim Lock, brass bolt and key, 

3x5 inches.$2.00 

Horizontal Rim Lock, brass bolt and key, 

8}^ x 5 inches. 2.80 

Horizontal Rim Lock, 3 brass bolts and 

keys, 8K x 5 inches.2.85 

Upright Rim Lock, iron bolt, tinned key, 

4 inches. 1.25 

Upright Rim Lock, brass bolt and key, 

4}4 inches.2.25 


Names and Numbers. 


fi 

Size o 

ti 

3! 

f Roll. 

it 

la 

Q 

Retail prices. 
Each. 

Wholesale 
prices. \Per 
dozen. 

17 

10 

IK 

3.50 

22.00 

17 

11 

1*4 

4.00 

26.50 

17 

12 


4.50 

31.00 

3 

10 

l K 

4.00 

27.00 

8 

11 

IK 

4.60 

81.50 

3 

12 

IK 

5.00 

36.00 

5 

10 

2 

5.00 

36.00 

5 

11 

2 

6.00 

45.00 

5 

12 

2 

7.00 

54.00 

8 

10 


4.00 

27.00 

8 

11 

1% 

4.50 

31.60 

8 

12 

IK 

5.00 

36.00 

5 

10 

2 

5.00 

36.00 

5 

11 

2 

6.00 

45.00 

5 

12 

2 

7.00 

54.00 

18 

10 

IK 

4.00 

27.00 

18 

11 


4.50 

81.50 

18 

12 

IK 

5.00 

36.00 

7 

10 

1% 

6.00 

45.00 

7 

11 

IK 

6.50 

49.60 

7 

12 

1*4 

7.00 

54.00 

7 ( 

10 

2 : 

7.00 

54.00 

7 

11 

2 

8.00 

63.00 

7 

12 

2 

i 

9.00 

72.00 

o 

10 

*K 

5.00' 

86.00 

1 9 

11 

IK 

5.50 

40.50 

9 1 

12 

1*4 

6.00 

45.00 

t 9 

10 

2 

6.00 

45.00 

I 9 

11 

2 

7.00 

: 54.00 

1 9 

12 

2 1 

8.00 

68.00 

11 

12 

2K 1 

12.00 

| 99.00 

! H 

14 

2K 

15.00126.00 

11 

16 

3 

30.00 261.00 

1 11 

18 

SK 

40.00 351.00 

: is 

14 

4% 

50.00441.00 

i 13 

18 

5X 

100.00987.00 


Superior Wringers , Iron t No. 2, 
Frames and Steel Springs. No. 3, 
Warranted. ( No. 4, 


Medium Family Size_ 


Novelty Wringers . with 
Curved Clamp. Nos. 22, 
33 and 44 have heavier 
frames and ironwork, as 
well as thicker Rolls. 


Novelty Wringers, with 
Straight Clamp. Nos. 
22}£, S8W and 44W have 
heavier frames and iron¬ 
work, as well as thicker 
Rolls. 


No. 2, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 22, 
No. 33, 
No. 44, 

No. 2X, 
No. 8J$, 
No. 4>4, 


No. 8S>£, Ex. Large Family Size.. 


Medium Family Size.... 


Novelty Wringers , New ( No. 10, Small Family Size. — 
Style. See Description^ No. 11, Medium Family Size... 
Page 18. ( No. 12, Large Family Size. 


Excelsior Wringers , with 
Folding Bench. Nos. AA, 
BB ana CC have heavier 
frames and iron work, as 
well as thicker Rolls. 

Excelsior Wringers for 
Stationary Tubs. Nos. 
EE, FF and GG have 
heavier frames and iron 
work, as well as thicker 
Rolls. 

Excelsior Wringers , Laun¬ 
dry and Factory. Also, 
for the use of Sugar and 
Dye Houses. Have large 
capacity and are strong 
and durable. 


No. A, Small Family Size. 

No. B, Medium Family Size- 

No. C, Large Family Size. 

No. A A, Large Family Size. 

No. BB, Ex. Large Family Size.. 
No. CC, Small Hotel Size —- 

No. E, Small] Family Size. 

No. F, Medium Family Size- 1 

No. G, Large Family Size. 

No. EE, Large Family Size... 

No. FF, Ex. Large Family Size. 


No. H, 


No. JJ, Laundry or Factory- 


No. 00. 
No. 000. 


Laundry or Factory ... 


Hardware. 


After a year which is generally regarded 
as prosperous and satisfactory, 1889 opens 
with a market steady and even in most 
lines and a condition of things generally 
which is thought to promise well for 
future business. Prices in most lines are 
low, and in some lower than they have 
ever been, so that manufacturers are dis¬ 
posed to complain of their narrow margins 
of profit. It is, however, hoped by many 
that in some lines there will be an improve¬ 
ment in price, and that at any rate in the 
present condition of business through the 
country and the increasing export demand 
for American Hardware, there will be a 
satisfactory trade. 

Cut Nails. 

The situation has not undergone any 
material change except that an increasing 
number of Eastern manufacturers are dis¬ 
couraged by the long-continued depres¬ 
sion, and show a growing indifference as 
sellers. The output is therefore being cur¬ 
tailed more and more through natural 
causes. It is estimated that the Cut Nail 
mills east of the Allegheny Mountains 
made about 2,250,000 kegs of Cut Nails 
in 1888 against 2,727,734 kegs in 1887. 
We continue to quote carload lots on dock 
$1.80 @|1.90. 

Wire Nails. 

The irregular condition of the Wire Nail 
market, to which we referred in our last 
issue, has continued and has developed 
some very low prices. The competition 
between the manufacturers is very animat¬ 
ed and most of them are desirous of se¬ 
curing orders even at figures which are 
probably below the cost of the production. 
A good many buyers have already placed 
their orders, covering considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Nails, but at this writing the tone 
of the market is apparently unchanged, it 
not having developed strength or showed a 
reaction from the low prices prevailing 
The price for carload lots, f.o.b. factory, is 
$2.25 to $2.30, but it is intimated that 
these prices are shaded in special cases. 
Price from store may be named as $2.40 to 
$2.50 for small lots. 

Our Pittsburgh correspondent telegraphs 
that Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have leased the plant of the Hart¬ 
man Steel Company, Limited, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. The plant will be operated by that 
firm under the name of Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., Limited, Beaver Falls Mills. Sec¬ 
retary Wightman, of the Hartman Com¬ 
pany, has resigned. The changes noted 
were to take effect on the 1st inst. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following discount sheet has been 
sent out by the Stanley Rule and Level 
Company, New York, and New Britain 
Conn., under date January 1, 1889. It 
applies to the company’s illustrated cata¬ 
logue of January 1, 1888, to which two 
extra pages, 48i and 50i, have recently 
been added and sent out to the Hardware 
trade. In addition to the discounts 
named below a discount for cash of 10 
per cent, is allowed if the account is paid 
within 30 days. 

Dis. per cent. 


Awl Hafts.45 

Awls, Patent Pegging. —.45 

Beader, Stanley's Universal.20 

Bevels, SlidingT.60 

Bevels, Patent Flush Eureka.30 

Bit and Square Level.!.20 

Box Scraper .Adjustable.80 

Brad Awls, Handled.30 

Clapboard Marker.20 

Clapboard Gauge.20 

Chalk-lines, Reels and Awls.30 

Carpenters’ Tool Handles.80 

Chisel Gauge.20 

Countersinks, Wheeler’s Patent.30 

Dado, Filletster, Plow, &c., combined.20 

Dado, Adjustable.20 

Gauges.00 

Gauges, with Improved Face-Plate.00 


Planes, Stanley, Adjustable Iron.40 

44 44 44 Wood.40 

44 44 44 Block.40 

Plane Irons.40 

Miscellaneous Planes. 

Planes, Beading.20 

44 Beading, Rabbet and Slitting.20 

44 Chamfer .20 

44 Floor.20 

44 Rabbet.20 

44 Rabbet and Filletster.20 

44 Router.20 

44 Tonguing and Grooving.20 

44 Victor Adjustable.20 

Plow, Filletster, &c..combined. 20 

Plow and Matching Plane, Bull-Nose.20 

Plumb Bobs, Adjustable.80 

Roofing Brackets.20 

Rules, Boxwood, Stanley’s.80 

44 Ivory, Stanley’s.'..50 

44 Ivory, Steam’s.50 

44 Miscellaneous, Stanley’s.60 

Sash Cord Irons. 30 

Scratch Awls Handled.SO 

Screw-Drivers t Varnished Handles.65 

Pat. Improved I Black Handles.60 

Screw-Drivers, No. 86.70 

Spoke Shaves, Bailey’s.40 

Spoke Shave Cutters, Bailey’s.40 

Trammel Points.:.30 

Trammel Points, for Rules.20 

Tool Handles and Tools, Excelsior.30 

Try Squares, No. 20. 60 

44 Adjustable, No. 14.30 


33^-inch Rim Latch, iron bolt. 1.00 

3^-inch Rim Latch, iron bolt and steel 

bolt. 1.10 

SW-inch Mortise Lock, brass bolts, nickel 

key. 2.25 

4-inch Mortise Lock, brass bolts, metal key 2.85 

4K-uich Mortise Lock, brass bolt, metal 
key. 3.25 


The Clothes Wringer Association met 
last week and a new list was adopted, to 
take effect January 1. This revision of 
the list was made necessary because since 
the former one had been adopted certain 
inequalities were developed on account of 
the varying cost of the goods, and the list 
now offered to the trade is designed to 
represent the market satisfactorily at the 
present cost of manufacture. It was 
agreed by the manufacturers that a uni¬ 
form list should be printed for similar 
goods, a uniform discount having also been 
agreed upon. The foregoing is the list of 
the Bailey Wringing Machine Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., which gives the new 
prices, and from which the discount is $3 
per dozen, instead of $2.50, as from the 
former list, their being also a discount of 
2 per cent, for cash in 10 days. 
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TTie Putnam Nail Company, Neponset. 
Maas., have adopted the following new 
list on their Putnam Horse Shoe Nails. . It 
went into effect January 1, and is subject 
to a discount of 15 per cent., and 1 per 
cent, additional for cash in ten days. 


No. 12. 

10 . 

9. 

8. 7 

6. 

18c. 

18c. 

19c. 

20c. 21c. 

28c. 

No. 5. 

4. 


3. 2. 

1 . 




,-PLATE.— 


26c. 

50c. 


1.00 2.00 

3.00 


The following announcement in regard 
to the prices of Coes’ Wrenches is made 
January 1 by J. C. McCarty & Co., 97 
Chambers street, New York, and John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York: 

We are instructed by the Coes Wrench Com¬ 
pany to quote the following prices—viz., L. 
Coes & Co.’a Knife Handle Wrench, as well as 
A. G. Coes & Co.’s make, 55 per cent, dis¬ 
count from list. A special discount of 10 per 
cent, will be allowed on specified orders for 
50 dozen for immediate shipment. Mechanics’ 
Wrenches will continue to rate at 10 per cent, 
leas than the Genuine, and are subject to the 
same quantity schedule. Terms, 90 days, or 3 
per cent, cash, ten days. Parties having pur¬ 
chased the quantity will be entitled to the 
extra discount on subsequent orders during 
the balance of the season ending June 30, 1889. 

The market for Manila and Sisal Rope 
remains practically as at our last report, 
the supply of the raw material being ex¬ 
ceedingly* limited and the prices firmly 
maintmued. Some small holders who 
bought in anticipation of an advance are 
offering Rope at some concessions, but the 
demand is limited, most of the heavy buy¬ 
ers having anticipated their wants and 
others buying now only what they are 
compelled to. 

The Tack market shows no important 
change, and there is some unnevenness. 
A good deal of complaint is made on ac¬ 
count of the extent to which light-weight 
goods are put on the market and some 
low quotations are to be explained in this 
way. There is animated competition be¬ 
tween many of the manufacturers, result¬ 
ing in the sending out of very low prices, 
which are conceded to yield little if any 
profit. Some of the well-known and con¬ 
servative houses, however, like A. Field & 
Sons, American Tack Co., and Dunbar, 
Hobart & Whidden, refuse to meet the 
low prices that are current. 

The manufacturers of Heavy Hammers 
and Sledges have beeq conferring with ref¬ 
erence to an advance in prices and the 
market is regarded as firmer. 

The Wire Cloth market is without ma 
terial change, the best brands having been 
held pretty firmly, although at a slignt de 
cline from last season’s prices. Some brands 
not so well or favorably known have been 
offered at lower figures. The jobbers 
have pretty generally placed their con¬ 
tracts, and it rests with them in good part 
1 5 determine which will prevail next sea¬ 
son. The outlook is that there will 
be a good demand for this line of goods, 
and the opinion is expressed that the mar¬ 
ket will be somewhat firmer when the 
time of delivery is reached. Referring to 
the quality of Wire Cloth, a manufacturer 
says : 

It should remain with the manufacturers 
rather than the trade what the quality will be. 
If the manufac turer allowB the trade to make the 
price we do not think they can reduce the qual¬ 
ity fast enough to keep pace with their prices. 
The time h** come when manufacturers must 
keep up the standard of quality or they must sell 
their goods at a proportionate reduction in 
price. 

C. J. Kimball & Son, Bennington, N. H., 
show in their list the line of Drawing 
Knivoi, Cutlery and Screw Drivers, of 
which they are manufacturers. We are 
advised that their prices are as follows : 

Drawing Knives, discount, 10 and 5 per cent. 
Cutlery? “ 20 to 25 “ 

Screw Drivers, " 20 to 25 “ 


Trade. 

From Louisville, Ky., we have the fol¬ 
lowing advices under date December 29: 

The Hardware Trade of Louisville, Ky., has 
experienced the usual holiday lull All sales¬ 
men have been in for a week, and are now 
busily preparing fresh samples for long trips. 
The past fall’s business has been about the 
largest in the history of our city, and very 
satisfactory, on the whole, which status has 
stimulated the dealers to renewed energy. 
Low prices from manufacturers have caused 
the jobbers to purchase heavily, and they are 
distributing the goods into new territory in 
order to prevent overcrowded stocks, but there 
is no doubt that dealers, as well as manufactur¬ 
ers, are running on too close a margin, but 
they feel in a measure safe, as the general con¬ 
dition of the country is prosperous. 

The anomaly continues of an enormous and 
strong consumptive demand on the one hand, 
and continued low prices and breaks from the 
factories on the other ; this proves what a 
wonderful country we have in the South and 
West, which is fast being opened up to trade 
by new lines and extensions of the railroads. 
Prices generally have remained steady during 
the week, but some further concessions are 
looked for from the mills if Pig Iron does not 
stiffen up soon. This prime factor is watched 
by all classes of business, and is looked on as 
the barometer of trade. 

Tendencies in Trade. 

From a well-known wholesale hardware 
house in Ohio we have received the follow¬ 
ing interesting communication which re¬ 
lates to the question which has been dis¬ 
cussed at some length by manufacturers 
and retailers as to the present tendency of 
trade as regards direct dealings between 
the manufacturers and the retail trade. 
We take especial pleasure m laying this 
communication before onrreaders as it is 
a clear statement of the question as seen 
from the jobbers’ standpoint : 

We have read with much interest the 
correspondence- appearing in your paper 
during the last few months bearing upon 
the practice of the retail trade of the coun¬ 
try in placing their orders. We are grati¬ 
fied to notice that the communications 
from retail dealers in our own immediate 
vicinity seem to express almost unani¬ 
mously the opinion that their interests are 
best served by giving their business to a 
jobber, which we believe to be the proper 
view of the matter. We should like to 
submit three propositions as expressing 
our opinions and make a few remarks upon 
each: 

First, The jobber is an essential to the 
retail dealer. 

2d. The jobbers are compelled to sub¬ 
mit to unfair competition in many in¬ 
stances; and 

3d. The retail dealer can purchase 
his stock as a whole to better advantage 
from the jobber than by distributing Ins 
order to a number of manufacturers. 

Wc must preface anything we say with 
the qualification that it applies only to 
ourselves and our practices, as we are not 
sufficiently familiar with the methods of 
our brother jobbers to speak for them, nor 
indeed have we any right to. 

Our first proposition seems so plain that 
we hardly think it necessary to remark 
upon it further than to say that it is 
proven by the correspondence already 
published from both retail dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The second proposition requires some 
explanation. In it we refer particularly to 
two matters: The competition on the 
part of manufacturers who labor under the 
delusion that they can market their goods 
direct to the trade at a price as low as they 
are willing or able to make to the jobber. 
These manufacturers, as a rule, are only 
short lived, but, unfortunately, for each 
one that dies another is born. From them 
the retailer usually secures the class of 
goods commonly known as “shopkeepers.” 
The other unfair competitors are the manu¬ 
facturers who desire to sell to the jobber, 


and after having fully stocked him to go 
out and sell to his customers. We find 
this class of manufacturers offering to 
some retail dealers their quantity prices, 
and at the same time saying ,to them that 
they will make them the same price for 
such goods as they may require. They 
make sales in some instances, but in the 
majority of cases the only effect is to 
make a price at which the jobbers must 
sell. Tnis practice is a growing evil, and 
the natural result is that buyers who are 
entitled to the lowest prices that can be 
made by jobbers are enjoying no better 
prices than those made to dealers who buy 
only a fraction of the quantities that they 
do. It is an accepted law of trade that 
the quantity should, to an extent, govern 
the price, and it is not right that acalers 
who buy one-twelfth of a gross should be 
entitled to as low prices as those who pur¬ 
chase in lots of one gross at a time. 

Our third proposition is a broad state¬ 
ment which vre must substantiate by facts. 
It is universally acknowledged that com¬ 
petition among jobbers is very keen, and 
it must therefore follow that prices are as 
low as they can afford to make, paying 
their expenses and securing a reasonable 
profit for themselves. We believe them 
to be lower, taking a miscellaneous in¬ 
voice of, say, $500, than the same goods 
can be bought for at the factories in the 
same quantities; we believe them to be as 
low ais the same goods can be bought for 
at the factories in quantities, say, six 
times as great W« believe it so firmly 
that we are willing to substantiate the 
statement to any one who cares to try the 
experiment. 

If our statement of the case is correct, 
then the truth of our third proposition is 
apparent, for the items of freight and ex¬ 
press charges from 25 to 30 different fac¬ 
tories would be found to add at least 5 per 
cent, to the cost of the goods. 

In sending his orders to the jobber the 
dealer has the advantages of receiving his 
goods promptly; of receiving them in one 
lot at a minimum cost|for freight; of con¬ 
ducting his business with a comparatively 
small stock, thus avoiding over-stocks 
and consequent financial embarrassment. 
The proper assortment of a retail stock in 
styles and quantities is just as essential a 
feature to success as in buying at lowest 
possible prices. We contend that the two 
objects can best be accomplished by 
judicious purchases from the jobber, and 
think that a little reflection and experi¬ 
menting on the part of some of our cor- 
repondents who now think otherwise may 
prove to them that they are wrong. 

For ourselves, we feel that our reputa¬ 
tion with those who are now dealing with 
us is sufficiently established for fair deal¬ 
ing and low prices to w T arrant us in refer¬ 
ring to them for the truth of whatever we 
have stated. We feel that we have a mis¬ 
sion in the Hardware world, and are en¬ 
titled to a living from it, and shall con¬ 
tinue to use all honest endeavors to 
obtain it. 

Referring to the manner of marketing 
their goods, a manufacturer in Minnesota 
writes as follows: 

The jobbers were not inclined to take hold 
of our line very heartily, and wanted all the 
profits, so we concluded to introduce our goods 
at least to the retail trade. We are willing to 
sell to jobbers, but make no special effort to do 
so. We are inclined to think trade direct be¬ 
tween the manufacturer and retailer is in¬ 
creasing, though we should prefer to deal with 
the jobber alone, as being less troublesome. 
One reason for manufacturers’ inclination to 
deal directly with the retailer probably is that 
jobbers cut and make all sorts of prices, so 
that the retailer will not buy at all, because he 
has bought cheaper at some time, or has heard 
of those who have. 

The following communication is from a 
well-known manufacturer “ who has 
visited both the jobber and the retailer,” 
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and relates to the same question as seen 
from another point of view: 

We think there is an increased tendency on 
the part of retail Hardwaremen to purchase 
direct from manufacturers, more especially of 
goods that are bulky and expensive to carry 
m stock. Each year finds more manufacturers 
on the road selling their products direct to the 
retail dealer or the consumer. The jobber has 
been arbitrary in the sale of certain makes of 
goods to the exclusion of all others, and has 
forced other manufacturers to go direct to the 
smaller trade. Over-poroductaon, and only a 
home market, compels all manufacturers to 
“hustle” for whatever trade they can get, 
either large or small. No matter how good an 
article a manufacturer has he can’t get it 
recognized by a jobber until he has created a 
demand for it in the retail trade, then, if a de¬ 
mand is created, the jobber is willing to take 
hold and sell oftentimes at the manufacturers’ 
prices, and want an extra per cent, or com¬ 
mission for so doing. This is one reason why 
manufacturers want to sell direct, for he not 
only saves commissions, extra per cents., &c., 
but he gains a recognition from the retail trade 
he would’nt get through a jobber. 

Items. 

The Lawrence Curry Comb Company, 
204 to 210 East Forty-third street, New 
York, are issuing their 1889 catalogue, 
which represents the large and important 
line of Curry Combs which they are manu¬ 
facturing, including their most recent ad¬ 
ditions. Their Upright and Angular Bor¬ 
ing Machines are also illustrated, attention 
being called to the advantages possessed 
by them. In regard to their Curry Combs, 
they call special attention to those which 
are made ot steel. 

J. W. McDonald, Cheboygan, Mich., is¬ 
sues a circular describing McDonald’s 
Patent Improved Saw Tool for use in set¬ 
ting Cross-Cut Saws. He refers to the 
favor with which this tool has been re¬ 
ceived by the trade and users of saws, as 
evidenced by the rapidly increasing de¬ 
mand. He states that it has been much 
improved since last season and alludes to 
it as especially practical and an efficient 
device for the purpose Full description 
is given with directions for its use. 

E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
issue a neat card leaflet of unique design, 
in which their Stuart’s Window Screen 
Frame is represented on the first page, a 
detailed statement of the extent to which 
the manufacture of this line has reached 
being given within. 

As will be observed by the announce¬ 
ment of C. F. Guyon & Co., 99 Reade St., 
New York, iu their advertisement on page 
84 they are carrying a complete line of 
Bronzed Iron and Bronzeu Metal goods, 
which are referred to as entirely new pro¬ 
ductions and of exceptional quality. The 
detailed information in regard to this new 
departure will be of interest. They ad¬ 
vise us that they will shortly publish a 
new catalogue embracing thn entire line, 
which will also include all the new goods 
made by their several factories since the 
date of their last catalogue. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo , under date December 21, issue 
their price current No. 395, which is oc¬ 
cupied principally in the display of Breech- 
Loaders, Winchester Repeating Arms and 
Revolvers being also represented. The 
last page is devoted to Skates. The cir¬ 
cular is accompanied by a key to the quo¬ 
tations which are given in cipher. ‘ 

George N. Pierce & Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have issued their 1889 Catalogue, 
which represents their full line of goods, 
including Refrigerators in both pine and 
hard wood, Bird Cages, japanned and brass, 
and Tricycles, of which a large assortment 
is made for the use of girls and misses. It 
is to be noticed that several new patterns 
have recently been added in different de¬ 
partments, and a very complete line of 
goods is thus offered to the trade. The 
business was established in 1865, since 
which time it has been growing to its pres- 
^ nt dimensions. 


The Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., report a large demand for the season, 
and attribute it to the unusually mild 
weather. They refer to the past month as 
having been a busy one in all their depart¬ 
ments. 

For more than half a century Logan, 
Gregg & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have given 
their employees an annual banquet, and on 
the 29th ult. the 56th of these entertain¬ 
ments was given. Heretofore they have 
been held at the house of some member of 
the firm, but with the increase in the num¬ 
ber of employees it has been found that no 
ordinary residence would comfortably ac¬ 
commodate them all, and on this occasion 
the families of the employees were also in¬ 
vited. The banquet was accordingly 
given in the Cyclorama dining hall and re¬ 
ception room, part of the entertainment of 
the evening being the viewing of the battle 
of Gettysburg. After the banquet, the 
excellence of which is referred to, there 
were other exercises, which are referred to 
as follows by the Pittsburgh Post : 

First came the historian. Mr. Bruce Kountz. 
collector and assistant bookkeeper, who tola 
of all that had happened during the year that 
had passed. He wound up in a blaze of glory 
with a description of stock taking, which 
occurs in December, and the close of which 
they were celebrating. He had been ably as¬ 
sisted iu collecting data by the secretary, Miss 
Fanny Barndollar, the firm’s efficient type¬ 
writer. 

James H. Bissell, the colored gentleman who 
occupies the position of order clerk in the store, 
was the orator of the occasion, and sustained 
his part nobly. His subject was “ Hardware 
Stores.” The first establishment of the kind, 
he claimed, must have been at Jerusalem when 
Solomon built the temple He said, however, 
that they never flourished luxuriantly in China, 
because these people had their own strange de¬ 
vices for putting houses together. Some one 
asked Mr. Bissell if he had ever heard where 
George Washington got his little hatchet. The 
sable orator promptly replied that the records 
showed the hatchet was purchased from Logan, 
Gregg & Co. 

No small part of the entertainment was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. ^ H. Lloyd, the bookkeeper, 
who had charge of the music. At the election 
which followed he was re-elected musician, and 
Miss Barndollar was again made secretary. 
Samuel Davis, bill clerk, was elected historian, 
and besides Mr. Bissell, who was unanimously 
re-elected, George McKenzie was chosen as 
next year’s orator 

The following notice is issued to the 
trade under date of December 31, 1888: 

The partnership heretofore existing be¬ 
tween the undersigned as Merchant & 
Co., at 517 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
9 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y., 202 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill., 1 Whittington 
avenue, London, England, having this day 
expired by limitation, Barthold Bernheim 
now retiring, the business of Merchant & 
Co. will hereafter be conducted by Clarke 
Merchant and Henry W. Merchant, and 
the affairs of the late firm will be settled 
by them. 

A Nelson, formerly conducting business 
under the style Salem Nail Company, 295 
Pearl street, New York, has recently died, 
and the business will be carried on by O. 
Nelson at the same location 

C. R. Denckla, of the Heaton & 
Denck la Hardware Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a well-known Hardware merchant, of 
that city, died on the 18th ult. 

We have received from the Chicago 
branch of the Kilmer Mfg. Company, 
of New’burg, N. Y., one of their calendars 
for 1889. It is handsomely lithographed 
in colors, and is intended to be hung on the 
wall, being bound with a metal strip at the 
top and bottom and backed with muslin. 
A table printed on the calendar shows the 
annual growth of the company’s business 
since 1876, in which year they made 
120,000 bale ties. The number has in¬ 
creased rapidly from year to year, until 
their production for 1888 is put at 59,739,- 
000 ties. An accompanying circular gives 
a history of the operations of the establish¬ 


ment, which has now grown to very large 
proportions. It is interesting to note that 
previous t.o embarking in this business the 
members of the firm were farmers in Scho¬ 
harie County, N. Y., with little or no 
experience in manufacturing. Their bale 
ties have a very wide use for baling hay, 
straw, &c.. and they also make ornamental 
fencing. 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company 
claim that the vexed question whether eight 
hours is a day’s work can be settled sooner 
by a careful selection of tools with which 
to do the work than by waiting for legisla¬ 
tion on the subject. Their full-page ad¬ 
vertisement in anotner part of this paper 
offers plenty of illustrations in support of 
this theory. 

W. D. Gold, 1920 South Twelfth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is calling attention to 
his Smoothing and Polishing Iron Com¬ 
bined. The illustrations given of this ar¬ 
ticle indicate its special features and 
utility. 

The Red Jacket Pump Company, Dav¬ 
enport, Iowa, issue a striking colored 
lithograph, calling attention to their Red 
Jacket Adjustable Force Pump and the 
Lafferty Patent Chain Pumps, with illus¬ 
trations showing the special features and 
uses of these goods. The catalogue of the 
company gives a detailed description of 
their manufactures, w ith directions for their 
use. 

The 1889 catalogue of the Moor# Mfg. 
and Foundry Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., illustrates in good style their line of 
Hangers, Vises, Tackle Blocks, Hay Fork 
Pulleys, Differential Pulley Blocks, Hand 
Hoists, &c. In connection with a refer¬ 
ence to the removal of their business from 
Chicago to Milwaukee last July they state 
that their new plant has been erected with 
a special view to the manufacture of the 
lines of specialties show n in their catalogue, 
calling attention to their factory as well 
eqipped for making light and medium 
Gray Iron Castings, with ample facilities 
for japanning and forging and for light 
machine work. 

The Rockford Bit Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., issue a large-paged pamphlet de¬ 
scribing their Wood-Boring Tools, includ¬ 
ing a large variety of Bits, together with 
Molding, Carving and Dovetailing Cutters, 
&c., Dado Heads, Hollow Augers and 
other Tools. 

The St. Nicholas Mfg. Coompany, 
H. B. Owsley and H. Owsley, proprietors, 
784-794 Madison street, Chicago, Ill., issue 
a catalogue representing the interesting 
line of Hand Sleighs, Desks, Rocking 
Horses, Express Wagons, Perambulators, 
Velocipedes, &c., which they manufacture. 

E. Blair, Bucyrus, Ohio, issues striking 
and entertaining colored lithographs, in 
which the pictorial part is utilized to call 
attention to his line of Hog Rings and 
Ringers. In a circular to the jobbing trade 
he states that this year be will have no 
agents, but solicits orders by mail. 

The National Horse Nail Company, Ver- 
gennes, Vt., have issued their attractive 
calendar for 1889. In connection with the 
pictorial display they give full-sized cuts 
of the different sizes of Horse Nails, with 
both short and regular heads. 

The Weir Plow Company, Monmouth, 
III., have issued a new catalogue very 
tastefully printed with exceptionally fine 
illustrations, in which they represent their 
line of Plows, Cultivators, Harrows and 
other Agricultural Implements and Ma¬ 
chines. Among the new goods we ob¬ 
serve the Weir Tongueless Riding or 
Walking Three-Wheeled Gang Plow. The 
company also send out a smaller pamphlet, 
describing some of their leading Plows, 
Harrows, &c., with blank pages for mem- 
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orandum. The company have branch 
houses at Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

8. L. Allen &Co., 127 and 129 Catherine 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., have issued their 
1889 Implement catalogue, despribing the 
Planet Junior and Fire Fly Farm and 
Garden Implements, of which full de¬ 
scriptions are given, with abundant illus¬ 
trations showing their use. 

C. F. Guyon A; Co., 99 Reade street, 
New Ysrk, are calling attention to their 
Nonpareil Sidewalk Ice Chisels, which 
they refer to as manufactured from the 
best English Steel. This Ice Chisel is of 
a heavy pattern and handled, and they 
allude especially to the low prices at which 
it is offered 


adopted, and that was the amendment of Sec¬ 
tion 2 in Article V, which now reads: 

The Board of Directors may order an assess¬ 
ment of not over $1 upon each member of the 
association for expenses, when needed. 

A number of lively speeches were indulged 
in by enthusiastic members, relative to lm- 

S on the gathering next year. The 
opinion seemed to be that the business of 
iciation could be much more expedi¬ 
tiously disposed of, and much more satis¬ 
factorily, if the annual meeting were changed 
to a delegate body. It was agreed that an 
amendment to the constitution making such a 
change would be offered at the next meeting. 
The association then adjourned to meet m 
Chicago, December 27, 1889. 

Business Rules. 

We have the pleasure of laying before 
our readers the following rules and regu¬ 
lation^ which have been adopted by a 
well-known wholesale Hardware house, 


Traveling Men’s Association. 

The Northwestern Traveling Men's Associa¬ 
tion held its thirteenth annual meeting in 
Washington Hal 1 , National Union Building, 
Chicago, on the 28th ult The attendance was 
unusaUy large, and nearly every State north 
of the Ohio River was represented. J. C. 
Miller presided and C. H. Hinman acted as 
secretary. The session was opened by the ad¬ 
dress of the president. In the course of his 
remarks he referred to the record of the asso¬ 
ciation. During the past year the membership 
HaH decreased 30, which was due to the un¬ 
usually large death rate. The number of 
deaths for the past year was 35, against 25 for 
the year previous. He recommended that the 
association change its mode of assessment. In¬ 
stead of assessing whenever a death occurred, 
he thought it would be better to fix upon a 
regular period, say every 60 days. In con¬ 
clusion, he hoped the members would bear in 
mind that all differences between the members 
at this meeting were simply differences as to 
the mode of helping the association and ad¬ 
vancing its interests. 

The report of Secretary and Treasurer Hin¬ 
man followed the executive's address. Accord¬ 
ing to his report $177,000 had been collected in 
21 assessments of $2 each, and one expense as¬ 
sessment of $1. Of this money $155,000 was 
jmid out to 31 widows and heirs of deceased 
members, mid $9000 to expense, leaving a bal¬ 
ance of $12,000, of which $2000 belonged to the 
expense fund and $10,000 to the mortuary 
fund. The average age of the members of the 
association was 40.17 years. The membership 
last year was 3909, or which number 171 had 
been admitted since the opening of the year. 
The number of deaths was 35, and delinquents 
dropped from the roll numbered 175, leaving 
3870 members in the association at present. 

C. H. Crowette, B. C. Prentice and M. A. 
Scovell. composing the Financial Committee, 
stated that they had gone over the books of the 
secretary and treasurer from December 24, 
1887, to December 24,1888, and that they were 
correct. The discussion of proposed amend¬ 
ments to the constitution occupied the remain¬ 
der of the morning's session. The principal 
speech was that of T. 8. Quincy, who advocated 
an amendment to the constitution to place the 
association on a graded assessment basis, to 
anrmn members according to their age. He 
also favored thd payment of a commission to 
members for all applications for membership 
which they forwarded. The afternoon session 
convened at two o'clock. A discussion in re¬ 
gard to the election of officers was the first 
matter of interest after the meeting was called 
to order. The vote was then taken bv ballot, 
the result to be announced by the Election 
Committee at the evening session. 

A motion to present President J. C. Miller 
with $1000 for the able manner in which he has 
fulfilled the duties of his office caused a 
spirited discussion. Some opposed paying any¬ 
thing, on the ground that it was unlawful, airl 
t at it would cause a scramble for the office if 
a monetary consideration was given. Others 
wanted the sum reduced to $500. When it 
came to a vote, however, the $500 party pre¬ 
vailed, and that sum was ordered paid. At the 
evening session the result of the election was 
ann ounced as follows: J. C. Miller, president; 

C. H. Hinman, secretary and treasurer; W. M. 
Haskell, O. D. Frary, George Reed, D. K. 
Clink and F. F. Haigb, directors; vice-presi¬ 
dents—Illinois, W. H. Cribben; Wisconsin, 
John Throne; Indiana, J. B. Hey wood; Ohio, 
Henry Rindakoff-Kentucky, N. M. Uri; Min¬ 
nesota, D. R. Hevener; Michigan, Thomas 
Macleod• Iowa, C. M. Hinsdale; Missouri, 
M. C. W etmore -Dakota, J. R. Robertson; 
New York, C. B. Howe; Colorado, William M. 
Gamble; Nebraska. M. A. Newmark; Kansas, 

D. E. Good; California, John Newberry; 
Montana, W. G. Paine. But one of the ten 
proposed amendments to the constitution was 


by whom they are issued in the form of a 
convenient and well printed pamphlet. It 
will be observed that they are carefully 
compiled, and enter into a good many de¬ 
tails which will doubtless be suggestive: 
Rules and Regulations Governing the 

Hardware Business op Dudley Brothers 

& Lipscomb, Nashville, Tenn. 

BOOKKEEPERS.—ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. Bookkeepers shall balance cash 
every day, and k».ep a book for that purpose, 
showing each day’s balance, and they shall be 
prepared at any time to show that the cash on 
hand equals the balance the books call for. If 
there is a shortage they are liable for the 
amount of said shortage. 

Sec. 2. Bookkeepers shall be liable for all 
counterfeit money that comes into the house, 
except what comes through the front cash 
drawer or city sales. 

Sec. 8. Bookkeepers shall be liable for money 
receipted for by them and not credited to the 
payer; and they shall be liable for any other 
mistakes that may occur through their negli¬ 
gence. 

Sec . 4. Bookkeepers shall be required to 
have an expense hook from each and every 
traveling salesman before making settlement 
with him. 

Sec. 5. Said expense book shall be filled out 
as provided for in Ait. XIX, Secs. 7 and 8. 

Sec. 6. Bookkeepers settling with traveling 
salesmen without the necessary collection ana 
expense books, filled out as provided for in 
Art. XIX, Secs. 7 and 8, shall be guilty of a 
violation of rules as much so as the traveling 
salesman. 

Sec. 7. Bookkeepers shall not be liable tor 
money accepted by traveling salesmen, to be 
paid to other parties, except as provided for in 
Art. IV, Sec. 2. 

Sec. 8. Bookkeeper shall be required to keep 
the collection and expense books of the travel¬ 
ing salesmen on file, and these books shall be 
the bookkeepers’ sole and positive authority 
for all the entries* made on the traveling ac¬ 
counts of the salesmen. 

Sec. 9. Bookkeepers shall furnish traveling 
salesmen with statements, as provided for in 
Art. XIX, Sec. 11. 

Sec. 10. Bookkeepers shall furnish the other 
employees of the house with information, as 
provided for in Art. VIII, Sec. 16. 

Sec. 11. Bookkeepers shall pay employees 
their salary, as provided for in Art. VIII, 
Sec. 20. 

Sec. 12. Bookkeepers shall not all leave the 
office at the same time. During business hours 
there shall always be at least one of them in 
the office. 

BILL CLERK.—ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. Bill clerks, in making charges on 
the country sales books, shall say who sold the 
. bill, and w : bether it is an order given to a trav- 
| eling salesman or if it is a bill sold in the house, 
t l f it is an order from the customer by mail, bill 
1 clerks shall say order by mail. 

Sec. 2. In making charges on the city sales 
j books the bill clerk shall give the salesman’s 
uarae, and give post-office address of all new 
customers. If the order come by telephone, bill 
clerks must say so, and give name of the person 
who telephoned the order. 

Sec. 3. Every charge offered to the bill clerk 
for entry T on the sales books shall show who 
called the goods, who checked them, who 
packed them, and by whose authority the order 
is filled. No order or bill shall be entered on 
the sales books without this. 

Sec. 4. If the bill clerk charges a man or firm 
merely “ to merchandise,” without giving the 
items, the bill clerk is security for the payment 
of the bill. 

Sec. 5. It is the duty of the bill clerk to ask 
for the necessary information, and if such in¬ 
formation is withheld or delayed the bill clerk 
shall not enter the bill. 


Sec. 6. The failure of the bill clerks to ad¬ 
here to these requirements shall make them 
liable for any loss that may ensue. 

CITY BILLS.—ARTICLE HI. 

Section 1. City bills shall be marked 44 O K ” 
by the person mklring the purchase, at the time 
the purchase is made, and said bill . shall then 
be put on the city bill file. 

Sec. 2. No bill shall be put on said file upon 
which an alteration or deduction is made, but 
when the bill needs correction a connected bill 
shall be obtained, marked tl O K," and the old 
bill shall be destroyed, and the corrected bill 
put on said file. 

COLLECTIONS.—ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. If a traveling salesman collect 
money on the road and enter said collection in 
his collection and expense book, and said col¬ 
lection be not credited to the payer, said col¬ 
lection shall be charged to the bookkeeper 
making the settlement with said traveling 
salesman ; but if said collection does not ap¬ 
pear in said traveling salesman's collection and 
expense book, said collection shall be charged 
to the traveling salesman. 

Sec. 2. Money accepted by traveling sales¬ 
men from their customers, to be paid to other 
parties must be entered m their collection and 
expense book, with full instructions as to whom 
ana for whom said money is to be paid. ' 

CONVERSATIONS.—ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. Conversations with partners or 
employees in the house or over the telephone, 
except upon business, shall not exceed five 
minutes. Conversations with bookkeepers or 
bill clerks, except on business, interferes ma¬ 
terially with their work and shall not be 
allowed. 

CREDIT CLERKS.—ARTICLE VI. 

Section 1. The credit clerk shall keep a true 
record of all goods returned, and shall enter 
them on his credit book, giving the date they 
came in. 

Sec. 2. If the goods are returned without 
authority they are to go on the credit book in 
a separate place from the authorized credits, 
and remain as a memorandum until the credit 
clerk is authorized to enter them for credit. 

Sec. 3. When goods are handed to an em¬ 
ployee of the house, other than the credit 
clerk, it shall be the duty of the person re¬ 
ceiving such goods to report them at once to 
the credit clerk. 

CUSTOMERS.—ARTICLE VU. 

Section 1. Customers shall be treated cour¬ 
teously and with careful and patient atten¬ 
tion. Short answers or 44 smart Alex ” replies 
shall not be made. 

Sec. 2. Customers presenting receipts for 
money not credited to them shall be credited 
with the amount the receipt calls for, and said 
amount shall be charged to the person who 
signed the receipt. 

Sec. 3. All orders or bills sold to new cus¬ 
tomers on credit shall be marked “ O K ” by 
a member of the firm or by one of the book¬ 
keepers. 

EMPLOYEES.—ARTICLE VIII. 

Section 1. Employees shall bear in mind that 
time misspent by them, or work done to no 
purpose, is an actual cash loss to the firm. 
They shall, therefore, be required to work 
steadily and systematically during business 
hours. ~ 

Sec. 2. Employees shall be required to keep the 
firm’s interests alw-ays in view, and to work to 
that end. 

Sec. 8. If any person employed by the firm 
show a disposition to shirk his general or 
specified duty, or to consume his time merely 
with a view of acquiring a nominal right 
to draw his salary, he shall be declared worth¬ 
less to the firm and shall be discharged without 
notice. 

Sec. 4. Employees shall be provided with 
tablets to be used for figuring, wTiting dray 
tickets and such like purposes. 

Sec. 5. Any and all persons shall be forbid¬ 
den to use bill heads or other stationery ex¬ 
cept for legitimate purposes, and any person 
mutilating order books, cash books, sales books 
or stationery shall be charged with the same. 

Sec. 0. Employees shall bear in mind that 
they shall complete any order given them to 
getup, and when the porters are otherwise em¬ 
ployed the orders shall not be delayed by wait¬ 
ing for the porters to get out the rough 
articles 

Sec. 7. Each employee shall feel an interest 
in the general welfare of the firm, as provided 
for in Section 2 of this article, and shall not 
willingly see a loss sustained by the firm, or an 
article damaged, merely because it is not in the 
section of stock assigned to him. 

Sec. 8. Employees shall have goods for their 
own use at cost and carriage, but goods sold 
to friends, or bought by employees for their 
friends, must be charged regular. 

Sec. v. Employees shall bear in mind that 
postage stamps are the same as money, and that 
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it is proper for them to bear the expense of 
their personal correspondence. 

Sec. 10. Mr.-snail have charge of the 

entire stock, and he shall be held responsible 
for the proper care and management of the 
stock. 

Sec. 11. It is the duty of the said-to as¬ 

sign each employee a certain section of the 
stock, and each employee will be required to 
keep his section in gooa order and condition. 

Sec. 12. Th^ failure of an employee to keep 
his section of stock in good order and condition 

shall be at once reported by said-to the 

firm, and, upon conviction, the employee thus 
reported shall be dealt with as provided in Sec¬ 
tion 3 of this article. 

Sec. 18. The failure of said-to report the 

failure of an employee to keep his section in 

good order and condition shall make said- 

equally liable with the employee. 

Sec. 14. All goods taken out of their place 
and not sold shall be put back by the person 
who took them out. 

Sec. 15. No goods or broken packages shall 
be left on the running board. 

Sec. 16..None of the employees except the 
bookkeepers shall be allowed behind the railing 
in the rear office, but they shall ask the book¬ 
keepers for any information they (the- em¬ 
ployees) may need in relation to the business. 

Sec. 17. Employees shall be forbidden to take 
out of stock any tool, implement or merchan¬ 
dise to be used in the store or loaned out. 

Sec. 18. Any employee using merchandise, 
implement or tool in violation of Sec. 17 of this 
article shall be charged with what he uses at 
regular prices. 

Sec. 19. If any employee, receiving goods to 
be credited to a customer, fails to deliver same 
to the credit clerk, the said employee shall be 
charged with said goods when customer claims 
credit for them. 

Sec. 20. Employees shall not overdraw their 
salary, but tney shall have the privilege of 
drawing their money through the month as 
their convenience suggests. They are request¬ 
ed, however, to make as few demands as possi¬ 
ble on the bookkeepers. 

Sec. 21. Employees shall not buy goods for 
their own use and have them charged to the 
firm. 

Sec. 22. Employees will be required to select 
their wearing apparel with a reasonable regard 
for the duties they have to perform, so as to 
avoid changing their dress during business 
hours. 

MAIL.—ARTICLE IX. 

Section 1. No mail shall be left or opened in 
the front office. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the person 
bringing the mail from the post office, or re¬ 
ceiving it from the postman, to take it to the 
rear office at the time and in the condition he 
receives it, and it shall remain in the rear office, 
untouched, until it is opened by some one 
authorized to do so. 

MISTAKES.—ARTICLE X. 

Section 1. Mistakes reported by mail or other¬ 
wise shall be traced to the person who made 
them, and said person shall correct the mis¬ 
takes and report them to the bookkeeper. 

Sec. 2. If a loss is caused by the mistake said 
loss shall be charged to the party who made the 
mistake. 

ORDER AND DECORUM.—ARTICLE XI. 

Section 1. Order and decorum shall be main¬ 
tained at all times. 

Sec. 2. No boisterous talking, laughing or 
improper language shall be tolerated at any 
time. 

PACKING, ARTICLE XII. 

Section 1. Mr. - - shall be fur¬ 

nished with packing tickets, printed so as 
to show who got out the goods, who they were 
called by, who they were handled by, who 
packed them and who shipped them. Said 
tickets shall contain printed instructions to 
the purchaser to. return said ticket to the firm 
in all cases where the goods do not check with 
his invoice. 

Sec . 2. It shall be the duty of the person 
getting up an order to see that a ticket, filled 
out as specified in Sec. 1 of this article, is 
placed in the box. 

PARTNERS.—ARTICLE XIII. 

Section 1. The rules of the house, as far as 
applicable, shall govern the partners as well 
as the employees. 

PORTERS.—ARTICLE XIV. 

Porters shall not be allowed to have company 
at dinner time, and shall conduct themselves 
as required by Sec. 2 of Art. XI. 

RECEIVING CLERKS.—ARTICLE XV. 

Section 1. Receiving clerks Shall keep a true 
record of all goods that come into the house, 
and shall keep a book for that purpose, known 
as the receiving book. 

Sec. 2. Said Receiving book, shall show when 
the goods came in, what railroad, steamboat 
or wagon they came by, and the amount of the 
freight bill. 


Sec. 3. Receiving clerks shall check up the 
invoices on receipt of the goods, and report 
any shortage, breakage or irregularity as soon 
as it is detected. 

Sec. 4. When there is an invoice that cannot 
be checked, the receiving clerk shall report 
the fact at once, and get instructions in rela¬ 
tion to said invoice. 

Sec. 5. Receiving clerks shall see that the 
rate of freight charged in the freight bill 
agrees with the rate in the bill of lading, and 
shall mark each completed freight bill O K, 
and attach said completed freight bill to the 
bill of lading that goes with it. 

SALESMEN.—ARTICLE XVI. 

Section 1. Salesmen extending credit with¬ 
out authority shall be responsible for the 
amount. 

Sec. 2. The salesmen can avoid the respons¬ 
ibility of trusting customers whose credit is 
unknown to them by referring such cases to a 
member of the firm or to the bookkeepers. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the salesmen 
to give the necessary information to'the bill 
clerk, as required by Art. II, Secs. 1, 8 and 5. 

Sec. 4. Salesmen shall furnish the book¬ 
keepers with such information in regard to 
their customers as the bookkeepers may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 5. If a salesman hear a report, or come 
into possession of any facts that will probably 
affect the credit or solvency of his customer, 
it shall be the duty of the salesman to advise 
the bookkeeper at once of such rumor or facts. 

SHIPPING.—ARTICLE XVII. 

Section 1. There shall be a book known as 
the shipping book, and it shall be the duty of 
the man who handles the goods in the bill to 
enter on said shipping book the buyer's name 
and his shipping directions, and his calls at 
other houses, if any; and to state on said book 
the number of cases and packages, giving their 
weights, and to give a description of such 
articles as are not packed in boxes or put in 
packages—in other words, the man who han¬ 
dles the order must enter it on the shipping 
book in such manner that the bill of lading 
can be made from the shipping book, and not 
from memory or from u toe pue of goods.” 

Sec. 2. If the goods go by wagon the wag¬ 
oner must sign said shipping book the same as 
he would sign the wagon receipt book. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of any person 
receiving one or more packages to be snipped 
with our goods to enter said packages on said 
shipping book. 

Sec. 4. Said shipping book shall state who 
the package or packages came from, and shall 
show that they were packed with our goods. 

SHIPPING CLERK.—ARTICLE XVIII. 

Section 1. Shipping clerks shall send a bill 
of lading along with the invoice of each ship¬ 
ment. 

Sec. 2. When shipping a number of articles 
tied together, or made into a bundle, shipping 
clerk shall state the number of articles m the 
bundle. 

TRAVELING SALESMEN.—ARTICLE XIX. 

Section 1. Traveling salesmen shall be fur¬ 
nished with order blanks, and shall write only 
one order on each blank. All orders shall con¬ 
tain full shipping directions, and terms of sale. 
The orders shall be written plainly and ex¬ 
plicitly, and give price of each article. 

Sec. 2. Nothing shall be written on the paper 
containing the order that does not refer ex¬ 
clusively to the order ; and no one shall be 
bound to enter a credit written at the bottom 
of an order. 

Sec. 3. Traveling salesmen shall be furnished 
with printed blanks to make reports on their 
customers, and shall be required to send in a 
report on every new customer they sell. The 
blanks for this purpose shall be printed in a 
manner that will leave no doubt as to what is 
required of the traveling salesman. 

Sec. 4. All traveling salesman shall use 
due diligence to obtain information that will 
enable them to fill out the statements and 
questions printed on the blanks, and shall write 
on the back of the report any other information 
he can obtain, together with his own opin¬ 
ion of the purchaser's means, character, habits 
and business capacity. 

Sec. 5. All that the traveling salesman has 
to say in relation to the purchaser’s credit or 
history shall be written either in the face or on 
the back of the report, and not in his letter to 
the firm or on the order. 

Sec. 6. The traveling salesman’s failure to 
send a report with an order from a new man 
to be filled on credit shall be taken as evidence 
that the salesman can find no reason for recom¬ 
mending said new customer for credit, and the 
order shall not be filled, except upon the sales¬ 
man’s guarantee. 

Sec. i. Traveling salesmen shall be furnished 
with blank books in which to enter all col¬ 
lections and disbursements while on the road, 
and they shall be required to send said books to 
the house at the end of each week; said books 


shall say where to reach the salesman by 
letter. 

Sec. 8. All discounts, rebates or allowances 
of any kind made by the traveling salesmen 
while on the road shall be entered in said 
books. 

Sec. 9. Traveling salesmen passing customers 
who owe bills that are due shall be required to 
report failhre to collect as promptly as they 
would a collection, and to report reasons given 
or promises made. 

Sec. 10. Traveling salesmen shall keep the 
house advised as to the propriety of bringing 
suit against or of refusing to sell delinquent 
debtors. 

Sec. 11. Traveling salesmen wanting state¬ 
ments of their customers’ accounts shall hand 
the bookkeeper a list giving names of such cus¬ 
tomers, and write on said list when the state¬ 
ments will be called for. List shall be handed 
to the bookkeeper in time for him to have them 
ready at the date they will be called for. 

Sec. 12. All traveling salesmen, when not on 
the road, shall assist in the general work of the 
house, the same as other employees. 

Sec. 13. All traveling salesmen bringing in 
orders shall copy them on the regular order 
blanks, and shall, with the proper assistance, 
get said orders up. 

Sec. 14. All traveling salesmen, no matter 
upon what basis, shall be subject to the rules 
or the house. 


ARTICLE XX. 

Section 1, The foregoing rules have been 
drafted in good faith and due consideration 
for the rights and privileges of the employees. 
Therefore a rigid observance of said rules is 
expected and shall be enforced. 

Sargent & Co., 


New York and New Haven, Conn., hive 
issued their discount sheet No. 2 under 
date January 1, 1889, which applies to 
their 1888 catalogue. We print below the 
portion which refers to goods of their own 
manufacture, which will be interesting as 
showing the extent of their line, and also 
their carefully revised quotations. In 
connection with thiB discount slieet it is 
announced that the old cash discount is 
discontinued and that the goods will now 
be invoiced at net prompt ca*h rate*, 
which are the equivalent of their former 
invoice discounts and the cash discount 
combined. Their invoices will, therefore, 
in future be subject to no cash discount 
as heretofore, and it is stated that if pay¬ 
ment is not received within 80 days from 
date they will draw at sight for the amount 
of the account. The trade will note with 
unusual interest this change, the 10 per 
cent, cash discount having been gWen for 
many years, so that its discontinuance is 
an important new departure, which will 
doubtless receive the approval of the 
trade. 


Their list of Door Knobs, Locks, Es¬ 
cutcheons, &c., is also issued, the dis¬ 
count for which is 55, 10 and 2 per cent. 
The following are the discounts on the 
goods contained in the first 858 pages of 
their catalogue, and, as not fed above, the 
prices given are net: 

Dls., per cent. 

Door Bells: Nos. 8# to 16, 143 to 146, 103# to 116, 
24314 to 246, 203)4 to C206E, 2003)4 to 2006, 2013# 
to 2016. 2143# to 2146, 2103# to 2116, 2243# to 

Y2246, 2203#to 2216.00*10 

Levers for Door Bells.00*10 

Side Bell Pulls.66 

House Bells on Carriages.60 

Alarm Door Bells.00*10 

Door Knockers.70 

Check Springs.70 

Bell Cranks.00 

Mortise Bell Cranks.60 

Pulley Bell Cranks.00 

No. 20, Narrow Fast Joint Butts.66 

No. 20, Broad Fast Joint Butts.00 

Loose Joint Butts: Nos. 60, 162, 163, 166, 168, 160, 

53, 68.70*10 

No. 460, Boston Finish Butts.86 

No. Y460. Yeddo Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. 468, Boston Finish Butts.86 

No. Y458, Yeddo Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. 462A, Berlin Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. K462A, Toklo Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. Y462A, Yeddo Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. 470, Berlin Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. 875, Bronze Metal.76 

No. 806A, M890A, Bronze Metal Butts.70 

No. 896A, M895A, Bronze Metal Butts.70 

No. C880E Bronze Metal Butts.70*10 

No. 1501, Brass Butts.7C 

No. 1591P, L159IP, Bronze Metal Butts.70 

No. 1693. Brass Butts.70 

No. 1593P, L1598P. Bronze Metal Butts.70 

Loose-Pin Butts, Nos. 42, 43, 142, 143,146.70*10 

Loose-Pin Butts, Nos. 148 and 149.70 

No. T436, Tuscan Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. 435, Berlin Bronzed Butts.80*10 

No. P137, Copper Plated Butts.80 

No. 130, Boston Finish Butts.86 

No. Y130, Yeddo Bronzed Butts.80 

No. 442A, Berlin Bronzed Butts.80 

No. K442A, Toklo; No. Y442A, Yeddo Brouzed Butts. 

80*10 
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% 0 . 44AA, Berlin B ro nz sd Batts.80 

Ho. K446LA, Toklo; No. Y440A, Toddo; No. Y433A, 

Bronzed Butte.80*10 

No. T4MA,Tuscan Bronzed Butts.80 

No. IMA, Berlin Bronzed Butts.80 

No. K430A. Toklo, 437A, Berlin, Bronze Metal 

Butts.70*10 

No. KMA, M836A. Bronze Metal Butts.75 

No 834, Um. Bronze Metal ButU.75*10 

No. 846A, M845A, Bronze Metal Butts.70 

No. C843E, Bronze Metal Butts. 70*10 

No. lMl/BnuM Butu.70 

No. lMlP.LlMlP, Bronze Metal Butts 

No. 1MJL Brass Butu* • ‘.70 

No. L543P. L1543P, Bronze Metal Butu.7i 

Mayer's Hinges.70*n 

No. 290, ParUament Butu.70*10 

No. 503, SCtt, Parliament Butu.75 

No. 500, 700 Parliament Butts_ 

No. 1406A, Ac., Parliament Butts 
No. 2S96A, Ac Parliament ButU. 

Parliament Batts. 

Inside Shutter Hinges.70 

Isolde Shutter Hinges: Nos. 410*411.05*10 

Nos. 810*811.00*10 

No. 415A.65*10 

Nos. K41AA A Y416A.70A10 

Nos. 815A A X815A. Nos. 813P A L813 P.G5&10 

Nos. 420*820. No. 426A.70 

Nos. K425A A Y4S5A.70A10 

Noe. 820* A M826A. Nos. 823P A L828P.70 

Tide Shutter Hinges, Loose Pin.06*10 

Inside Shutter Hinges, Loose Joint: Berlin 

Bronzed.65*10 

Bronze Metal.70 

Loose Pin Surface Butts. 70 

No. 400 , Refrigerator Hinges. No 800.56 

Surface Spring Hinges, Single.60*10 

Doable. . 

‘ ‘ " ‘ [ Hii 


Model 

Bogal Spring Hinges: Japanned 

BeMpae Door Springs. . 

Bcttpae Door Checks. 

Yletor Door Springs 
Champion Doc ~—' 

Tooey Door Sj 
Robber Door 8 
Mtop and T H. 

Crane Hinges. 

Hinge Hasps. 

Crate Hasps. 

Galvanized Strap and T Hinges 

Oalraaiaed Hinge Hasps. 

Trap Door Hinges. 

Nos. 100.102, Hate 
Ho. HBook and K 

Nos, 00,100, Hook Hinges. 

Nos. 717®, Welded Hook Hinges 
Boded Plate Hinge# 

Boded Bftfazd Hinges 

Turn B ook ies .. 

Drops and Pins. 

■lad Fastenings— 

Mind Hinges, No 
Gate Hinges 


60 


.... 55 
... .55 

.60 

.56 

.80 

.60 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

....70 

.70 

. 00*10 

.10 

.60 

.10 

.00 

....70 

.56 

60*10 
70*10 

.00 

. 1. 3, 5, 11,18.76 

60*10 


> Hli 


Gate Sockets.60*10 

No. 0, Gate Latches.00 

No. 05. Gate Latches.45 

Bkoters Gate Latches.60*10 

Top Gate Latches.00*10 

Upri^t Gate Latches.60*10 

GateLatcbea, Noe. 7, 8and 0.00*10 

Bara Door Rollers.60*10 

Bara Door Hangers.6o*10 

New England Barn Door Hangers.60. 10,10 

Sterling Barn Door Hangers.6n*10 

Wood Track Barn Door Hangers.60*10 

Bern Door Ball.60*10 

Bara Door Stays.60*10 

adding Door Rail, Nos. 135 and 146.60. 10.10 

Wrought Sliding boor Rail, No. 175.00*10 

Tower Bolt*.60*10 

Barrel Bolts, page 318.60*10 

Barrel Bolts, pm 310.70 

~ “ * i, whole page, 820.70 

.Barrel BolU. 00 , 10, 10 

■ “ .00*10 

.60*10 

.70 

..00*10 

.60*10 

.70 

.70 

.60*10 

.00*4 

.70*10 

.70*10 

.60*10 

.70 

.60*10 

.60*10 

.60*10 

.60 

.70 


Barrel Bolts, i 
Km. T472A, 472A, Barrel Bolts 
Nos. 4A2 a7s 8£A. Barrel Bolts. 


i Barrel Bolts, pm 322 
i Barrel Bolts, pm 323. 

_i City Brass Barrel Bolts. 

No. 864, Neck Boltt. 

Ho. 878, Neck Bolte. 

Hoe. SOB, 304. Neck Bolts (Wrought) 

Hoe. Soo^Tmo, Neck Bolte. 

Heck aSt^pm 328' .* •'' 

“ ring Bolts. 

utter Bolte. 

■are Bolte. 

. 800 Square Bolte. 

or Plates for Square Bolte. 

staples for Square Bolte. 

Ho. 600, Square Bolts. 

Square Bolts, Bronzed. 

Square Bolts. Bronze Metal. 

Bottom Bolts, Bronzed. yu 

Bottom Bolts, Bronze Metal.06*$ 

Square Cased Bolte: Nos. T1402A, 1402 A, Nos. T1404A, 

1404A.70 

Hos. K1402A. Y1402A. 70*10 

Has. 1808A. M1802A.60*10 

Ho. 801. Square Cased Bolts, Nos. 60S, 506.00 

Hos. 602, 604, Square Cased Bolte.60*10 

Foot Bolts: No#TT 1491A to Y1401A.70 

Hos. 1891 A. M1891A, Nos. 606, 606 P. WU 

Hos. 8B0, 891, 892 Foot Bolts.70 

Chain Bolts, Nos. 380. 381, 882. 70 

Extra Heavy Chain Bolts.70 

Chain Bolts: Tuscan and Berlin Bronzed, Toklo and 

Yeddo. Bronze Metal, No. 683, Cast Brass.00*10 

Braes Chain Bolts.6Q*10 

Extra Heavy Chain Bolte.66*10 

Mortise Door Bolts, page 840. 56 

“ ~ 847.. 


70 
80*10 
60*10 


Ship Flash Bolte. 

Cast Brass Flush Bolte 

Flash Bolts.60 

Broosed Flush Bolts: Tuscan and Berlin.60*10 

Toklo and Yeddo.70 

BTOosed Flash Bolts, pm 368.60*10 

“ “ “ pages 868,869.60 

BTOoze Metal Flush Bolts: Nos. 89 A. M89A.00*10 

Nos. C86E, C106K, 106P.60 

Bronze Metal Flush Bolts.60 

Extension Flush Bolte.00 

Mortise Flush Bolts, Bronzed.75 

Bronze Metal.70 

Hos. C1109E, 2106P, L2108P.60*10 

Cupboard Bolte.60*io 

Straight Cupboard Bolts.60*10 

Door Buttons.00*10 

Ho. 5 Door Buttons, pm 376.60 

Ho. 16 Door Buttons.00 

Hos. 82.83, Door Buttons.60*10 

■ttnwCatches.60*10 

Bara Door Elbow Catches.60*10 

Cupboard Latches.60 

Cupboard Catches, Nos. 8310,0211,0411.66 

Cupboard Catches, Nos. 0620,0626.60 

Cupboard Catches, Nos. 8230 to 3432..06*$ 


Cupboard or Locker Catches.00 

Showcase Catches.00 

Brass Cupboard Catches.00 

Cupboard Catches, paten 382-385.00*10 

Cupboard Catches: Nos. 202, 207.069$ 

Nos. 272 to 479.60*10 

Cupboard Catches, page 387.00*10 

Cupboard Catches : Noe. 892A, 1402A, 1892A, M1892A, 

403A, 893A. 494A, 804A.00*10 

Nos. K1492A, Y1402A.70 

Nos. T442A, 442A.60, 10. 10 

Nos. K442A, Y442A.70*10 

Nos. T445A, 446A..60, 10, 10 

Nos. K445A, Y446A.70*10 

Nos. 402, Y402, 802P.60*10 

Nos. 821P, L821P, C821E.60*10 

Cupboard Catches, pm 800.60*10 

French Window Catches.00 

Transom Catches.66 

Cupboard Turns, pages 306, 397.00*10 

Cupboard Turns, pages 398, 401.00, 10.10 

Closet Catches.70*10 

Screen Door Latches.60,10,10 

Screen Door Catches, Nos. 200, 400.70 

Screen Door Catches, Nos. 8201 to 8801.75 

Screen Door Catches: Tuscan and Berlin Bronzed_ 

70*10 

Toklo and Yeddo Bronzed.75 

8creen.Door Catches, pm 406.70 

8creen Door Catches, page 400.70*10 

Screen-Door Catches: 

T041O to T0415, 0410 to 0416.70 

T0412 to T6417, 0412 to 0417.60*4 

Window Screen Corner Brackets.70*10 

Door Screen Brackets.70*10 

Chain Door Fasts, page 410.65*10 

Chain Door Fasts, page 411.60*10 

Ladd’s Door Fasts.00 

Letter-Box Plates.60, 10,10 

Letter-Box Plates, Ekado Design.00,10, io 

Letter-Box Plates, Plain Bronze.00,10,10 

Name Plate Letter-Box Plates. 60*10 

Name Door Plates.00*10 

Number Door Plates.60*10 

Japanned Door Handles.00 

Roggln’s Thumb Latches.60*10 

Bronzed Door Handles, Nos. 21, 22, 28.60 

62,06,07. 60*10 

Barn Door Latches.60 

Barn Door Hasp and Latoh.60 

Store Door Handles. Japanned.60*10 

Bronzed, pages 428,490.06*4 

Bronzed, page 420.60*10 

Store Door Handles, pages 431, 437.60*10 

Pages 438, 430.00 

Store Door Handles and Lock.70 

Bronzed, pages 442 to 445.00,10,10 

Store Door Handles and Lock: Bronzed Handles ... .70 

Bronse Metal Handles.60,10,10 

Store Door Handles and Lock.eo, 10,10 

Pm 409.00*10 

Store Door Dead Lock Handles.60*10 

Flush Barn Door Pulls.60,10,10 

Door Pulls, pages 408-465.00*10 

Japanned Barn Door Pulls.60 

Door Pulls, pages 466-466}$.60 

Bar Handles.60*10 

Push Plates. ooaio 

Drawer Pulls, pages 470,471.66*10 

Drawer Pulls, Nos. 0}$, 1. 65*10 

Nos. 85, 86. 70*10 

Nos. 0L 66 .65*10 

Drawer Pulls, page 481 .70*10 

Drawer Pulls, Nos. 1610A to M1617A.70*10 

Nos. C402E, C392E.75 

Drawer Pulls, page 483.70*10 

Druggists’Drawer Pulls.70 

Label Plates.70 

Drop Handles, page 486.60 

Escutcheons for Drop Handles.60 

Drop Handles, page 487.70 

Lifting Handles.60*10 

nos. 2 4. i,' sms. ........ 

Nos, 6, 7, 3.60*10 

Ring Handles.65*10 

Shelr Box Handles.66*10 

Drawer Handles.60 

Trunk Handles—.60 

Flush Rings.60, 10,10 

Flush Drawer Handles.66 

Chest Handles.66*10 

Flush Chest Handles, Japanned.70 

Flush Chest Handles, Bronzed.70*10 

Flush Trap Door Rings.70 

Wrought chest Handles, Nos. 71 to 76.60*10*10 

Nos. 171 to 176.70*10 

Nos. 1 to 6..,..00*10 

Nos. 101 to ld0.70 

Tub Handles, Nos. 16, 116.00*10 

Wrought Tub Handles, Nos. 7,107.60*10*10 

Clothes Line Hooks.60*10*10 

Harness Hooks.60*10 

Store Rack Hooks.60*10 

Baggage or Harness Hooks.60*10 

Hotel or School-House Hooks.60 

No. 03. 60 

No. 06.60*10 

Coat and Hat Hooks, to screw.60*10 

To drive.60*10 

Coat and Hat Hooks: Nos. 13,113, 6,106, 26.60 

Nos. 4. 24, 34,104, 75,175.60*10 

Coat and Hat Hooks, pages 506, 508, 509, 510 to 513, 

617, 618.:50*10 

Coat and Hat Hooks, pages 507, 514 to 516}$, 519 to 

623.00 

Wardrobe Hooks.60 

Screw Hat Hooks.60 

Celling Hooks, pm 027.60 

Celling Hooks, pm 523.55 

Chandelier Hooks.00 

Chandelier or Braced Screw Hooks.55 

Chandelier Hooks, No. 410.60*10 

Lamp Hooks.56 

No. 412, Screw Hooks.80 

No. 419, Screw Hooks.75 

No. 415, Screw Hooks.70 

No. 406, Drive Hooks.70 

Wire Drive Hooks.55 

Brush or Duster Hooks.70*10 

Coppered Screw Hooks.70*10 

Picture or Mirror Hooks.70*10 

No. 80, Cup Hooks.70*10 

No. 81, Cup Hooks.80 

No. 82, Cup Hooks.76 

Nos. 80, 00 Cup Hooks.76 

No. 60, Hooks and Eyes. .70 

No. 55, Hooks without Eyes.70 

No. 63, Hooks and Pins. mu 

Brass Hooks and Eyes, whole page 541.664$ 

Cabin Door Hooks.60 

Ship Cabin Door Hooks.60 

No. 100, Safety Gate Hooks.60 

Gate Hooks and Eyes.87t$ 

Gate Hooks without Loose Eyes.87}$ 

Cornice Hooks and Eyes.87>$ 

Cornice Hooks without Eyes.87}$ | 

Plates for Cornice Hooks.87}$ 

Bird-Cage Eyes.87}$ i 

Stair Rod Eyes.87}$ j 

Mosquito Bar Eyes.S7}$ 

Bright Wire Goods. 87}$ 

Wire Cup Hooks.87i$ 

Belt Hooks.80 

Wire 8 Hooks.60 


Molding Hooks.jj 

Curtain Pins.2X 

No. 5, Picture Nalls.. 

1 Nos. 60, 00, Picture Nalls. Nos. 10 A 11.4® 

, Picture Knobs.70 

Drawer Knobs. 22 

Stove Knobs.2JJ 

Shutter Knobs, pages 661-603. 70 

Shutter Knobs, pages664-560. •••00 

Sash Knobs... 

Kettle Knobs.'••524J2 

Sash Lifts, page 667. 

Sash Lifts, page 670.00*10*10 

Sash Lifts and Locks: 

Nos. 501. 761, T402.402.00*10 

Nos. K402 and Y402.....7$ 

Nos. 802. T40OA 460A, M860A and M870A.OOAIO 

Nos. K40OA and Y40OA...-70 

Flush Sash Lists.;• 

Flush Sash Lifts, Tuscan and Berlin Bronzed. ToklO 
and Yeddo Bronzed, Bronze Metal and Imperial.0OA1O 

Ekado Sash Lifts.00*10 

Plain Sash Lifts.00*12 

Sash Pull Plates.. • --9®f 8 

Sash Pulls.2&M&S 

Sash Pulls and Plates. 

Shutter Bars, No. 0. iavSSHS 

Shutter Bars, No. T66, Ac.0OA1OA1O 

Shutter Bars, Nos. 107,106.0OA1O*H> 

Shutter Bars, pages 583, 584, 680, 687.00*10*10 

Shutter Bars, pages 686. 688, 680..70 

Window Spring Bolts, Nos. 10, 16. 20.70 

Window Spring Bolts, other numbers.70 

Window Spring BoltSockets.-70 

Window Springs, Noe. 0 to 7,10,17.00A1OA1O 

Sash Fasts andProps. :.--52 

Sash Fasteners, pages, 602, 603, 694.00A10 

Sash Fasteners, page 506.. 

Sash Fasteners, page 606.. 

Sash Fasteners : Nos. 60 to 106 

Nos. 82 to M98.— 

Sash Fasteners, page 608.70 

Sash Fasteners: Nos. K622, Y622. -76 

All other numbers, page 690.-0091 

Saab Fasteners: Nos. K674 A. Y674A.80*20 


MMm ruicucni . nun. avu j 

All other numbers, page 600. 


Sash jrasteners, ^age 001. 


Sash Fasteners: Nos. K044A, Y944A.76A10 

Allother numbers, page 002.7 0*10 

Sash Fasteners, page 004.. 

NOS. T960A to M008A.70 

Nos. T1064A to M1068A.,...70 

Sash Fasteners, pm 006.76*10 

Transom Lifters, Copper Finished.66 

Bronze Metal.-.J* 

Nickel Plated.00*10 

(Yeddo Bronzed at same price as Nickel Plated.) 

Crescent Transom Lifters.00 

Lever. 

Sash Centers.00*10 

Stubs and Plates.60*10 

Shutter Screws..00 

Shutter Lifts.- • .0$ 

Sash Rollers.00*10 

Shutter Sheaves.00*10 

Sliding Door Sheaves. •••70 

Hatfield Pattern Sheaves, Nos. 00,05.70*10 

Hatfield Pattern Sheaves, No. 60. .,.76 

Sliding Door Stops. .*..-0096 

Base Knobs, Wood.-70*10 

Base Knobs, Iron.70,10,10 

Sash Cord Irons.52 

Axle Pulleys, page 615.00 

No. 0.60 

Nos. 0,00. 40 

Pm 617.50 

Nos. 208, 408 .92 

Nos. 200, 400. 52 

Page 010.52 

Dumb Walter Pulleys.00 

Celling Pulleys.--92 

Hot House Pulleys.22*8 

Upright Pulleys.22£8 

Side Pulley s.22*8 

Screw Pulleys.'.00*12 

Increased Screw Pulleys.00,10,12 

Increased Swivel Pulleys.00,10,10 

Clothes Line Pulleys, page 026 .00*1 

Clothes Line Pulleys, page 620..00 

No. 04, Clothes Line Pulleys.00*12 

All other Clothes Line Pulleys.00 

Tackle or Awning Pulleys.00*12 

Well Wheels.00*10 

Brass Side Pulleys.70*12 

Brass Upright Pulleys.OO.lOiW 

Brass Screw Pulleys.70 

Line Cleats.00*10 

Foot 8crapers.56 

Shelf Brackets, No. 44.00*12 

No. 48.00 

Nos. 62,102, 202 .00*10 

Shelf Brackets.00*10 

Shelf Brackets: Japanned, Tuscan, Berlin.0096 

Toklo (K264, K2 o6)7..009* 

Yeddo (Y204, Y266) reduce to same list as Toklo. .009* 

Hand-Rail Brackets. A .00*10 

Hand Rail Plates.00*10 

Hand-Rail Screws.70*10 

Wire Fence Hooks.20 

Fence Hook Clasp and Braces.00*10 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86*10 

In bulk, Blued and Tinned.70 

Double-Pointed Shade Tacks.86 

Square Crown Carpet Staples.70 

Barrel or Hoop Staples.70*10 

Box or Casket Staples.70*10 

Round Wire Round-Crown Staples.70 

Barbed Blind Staples.76 

Barbed Bed-Spring 8taples.70*10 

Poultry Netting Staples.70*10 

Flat Steel Round-Crown Staples.009$ 

Norway Iron Clinch Staples.70 

Wrought Staples.80*26 

Wrought Hooks and Staples.80*86 

Hasps and Staples.80*26 

Wrought Staples on Plates.80*26 

Wagon Bow Staples.80*26 

Wagon Stake Irons.00*10 

Wagon Nalls.60 

Hinge Rivets.60 

Hinge Nalls.00 

S Hooks.80A26 

D Links.80*25 

Open Links.80*25 

Washers, 89$ cents from List.10 

Corner Irons.76 

Awning Hooks.80*26 

Sign Hooks.80*26 

Pipe Hooks.80*26 

Leader Hooks.80*26 

Meat Hooks.80*25 

Ham Hooks.75 

Well Wheel Hooks.70 

Eye Bolts, p. 007.70 

Eye Bolts, p. 008 .609$ 

Screw Hooks.009$ 

Hammock Hooks.70*10 

Trap Door Rings.80*26 

Trap Door Rings and Staples.80*26 

Hitching Rings.70 

Hitching Hooks and Rings.70 

Hitching Post Caps.80*10 

Hitching Post Rods.70 
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|£S^“-t5K , ?SS,£?S t ?™ ::::::::::: 

|^=ii=::::E:s|i=Ss^^ 

Cattle Ties; No. 4 5 .’...'. '. *. . Pl gSS.J&S^fi MtegB » AU Irou *• 


.60ft 10 Plano Forte Castere, All Iron! 
.70 Brass Wheel. 




Hope Horse and Cattle' Ties.' '////.'.'/'/({.i Nos 441 

Hitching Halters. go nioiio'wh. 


Nos. 432 to 437... 
Nos. 441 to 1426. 


^X33£?T;.y;£ 

bu\\ r!i" 5 k i°o*l 0to “••••••••:;:;;;;;;:toaTo tore?Sl?k caste™..; 

Cattle Leadera. . PS^I i J?J}°Z? T ™ ck Co **™ 


Ox Bow Fins, Nos. 71, 72 


-7o Cast-Iron Coal Shovels.. 

60&10 Cast-Iron Sifters. 


OiRnw pin C m * wwu bUHwron Hirxers... 

3SSgS£X£&..... 
fiSSSTSSRi 

.$88$ 

W^tS?S^wVlh! 18 .TO&iO Bronzed Shovels'.'. *. 

pX ^ vlte ,. 2 RSSSffirlSPg 


Coal Shovels., 


'ft 10 Bronzed Shovels. 

'ftlO Bronzed Tongs. 

. .60 Bronzed Pokers. 

. .60 Bronzed Fire Iron Sets. 


aoer Wnfirhfo .rv rire iron ."**1* 

g .. Cottage Fire Sets, Nos 

.. _w 


Cottage Fire Sets, Nos. 25, 26. Nos. 126, 2-26.GO&lo 

Cottage Fire Sets, Nos. 20, 22. Nos. 122,222..00ft 1 Oft 1 a 


_ January 3, 1889. 

.1880, 59 121; in' 1885, 23,863; in 1884. 55,279 

.60 a,M * in 1883, 99,164. Gum Copal. —There has 

.5p been a moderate business done at $12 down 

.55 to * 92 0? according to quality. Gum Damar — 

;;;;55 A small lot of inferior Palambang has been 

.^ taken by Continental buyers at $20.50 » picul 

.55 Tonnage —Is more plentiful, but rates are 

.55 . firmer at (30/ for weight. New York via Canal 

.Steamers are filling up in China, and nothing 

,25ft 10 engaged at present. Via Cape.-The 

.60 rlora r. Spofford” continues her loading 

.j* F °r Boston.—The “Penobscot” loads for char- 

oo terers’ account. Exchange. — Six months’ 
;;;; OO credits, 8/2)4.—Gil Jill an, Wood <£ Co. 

. .:. .55 Manila, December 24, 1888. -Hemp.— Quo- 
tations are altogether nominal at $15. 15-10 $ 
///go picul, against $8.50 in 1887, equaling » ton 
go cost and freight, £54. 10/, against £30. 10/. 

.55 1 here cleared for the United States since last 

.. .55 cable 3000 bales, against none last year ; since 
6j)&io January 1 241,000bales, against, 240,000; and 
88*10 1 " t ‘[ na *i' *'jadiiig for do. 25,000, against 

_55 11,000; cleared for England since January 1 

— •60 334,000 bales, against 225,000; loading, 7(300, 
against none; cleared for ull other ports, (38,- 
loftm 000, against 40,000; receipts at all ports since 
60A10 last cable, 0000, against 0000; since January 1, 
Sgfjg 042,000 bales, against 527,000 in 1887, and 395.- 


....70 000 in 188(1 Freight, $7.50, against $5.50. 


Exchange , 8/8W, against 3/8.—Ker <£ Co., per 
1 cable direct to their agent, Mr. Charles Not'd - 
haus , 80 Water street , New York. 


Foreign Markets. 


K rd , Co g° H ^::oiiftiii&io uS»reiu s sumd 8 .•—-•—ggjjg ,a&t cable, oooo, against 9 doo ; since January 1 , 

§J-S’«SiV ft * 8 .••■ «<^io .§Sti 8 %£,ooo bales, against527,000in 1887.andjfe; 

M^s£fc?5SS , 7O4'705..66 aioEo . ••'•*' '•'•'• - 70 000 in 1880. Freight, $7.50, against $5.50. 

Boot Jac-ks PadlocklfCevs.2KS Exchange 8/8*, against 3/8.-AVr db Co., per 

cSfir C 5? ck8 ' .flOftlO * . 70& ~ cable direct to their agent, Mr. Charles Nord- 

No. i Garden S 'rroweiH..... ]] ] ][‘j ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘* ’79 * haus, 89 Water street. New York. 

Foreign Markets. kcjssia. 

Coffw* Poi standH!!! !!/!!'.'. *.;;;; ; ;:; iso - St. Petersburg, December 23,1888 .—Petro 

.g equivalents. fcwm.-Tbe authorities of Batoum have «- 

Ice Axes. "55 CentK fused to sanction Rothschild s scheme to lay 

ghoe Hammers . ! *.! !eo L J** .19.3 pipes through that tow n to convey Petroleum 

Sim\ .88 ‘ he weu*<uwcuy to the ship’ssida Their 

Tack Hammers, excepting No. 16. .CO M Orels(Portucal),.$1.08. objection to the plan is that it would do injury 

No. 16. Tack Hammers .. iimj&iit Yillrels (Brazil).. hi « to srnnll trnHp»-«—P*»»« 


Nail Hammers. (V) 

Tack Hammers, excepting No. 16. CO ... 

No. 16, Tack Hammers. tin&lO HOrels (Brazil). 54.6 

Tack Hammers, page 714, excepting No. 32./'. '.. ,60ft 10 Vlark ((Germany).23.8 

No. 32, Tack Hammers. 55 ft 5 ... Pounds. 

Tack Hammers, page 715. «0 Kilogram.2.206 

Carpet Stretchers. 70&10 p lcul. . 184 

Tack Claws, Nos. 0,1 ,10 . 70 

Nos. 30, 31.!..eo - 

SargeDLSpraffiie Caii Opeiiers.....* *88 WEST IND IES. 

Can Openers. .70ft 10 Port of Spain Tnivnun Nm-omhar •» 


- St. Petersburg, December 23,1888.— Petra 

equivalents. Icum .—The authorities of Batoum have re¬ 

cent*. fused to sanction Rothschild’s scheme to lay 

Uf£3n t.1H through that town to convey Petroleum 

V. OTi . n Netherlands).40.2 from the wells dire^-t.lv th» *hiJ a ain* tv, 0 .v 


to small tratiers.—Per cable direct. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm. December 18. 1888.— Iron Ore. 
—Considerable agitation is going on in Central 
Sweden against Gellivara Iron Ore, w hich the 

Owners of Other ininpQ in SlwtwU.n wont tn K.* 


l-Tv.60 WEST INDIES oweaen against Gellivara Iron Ore, which the 

gal^SSSiv.-.-.v im R \ OF , t Al *' o HimDA k\ ?°'S2 bpr *{- 2S25S -ith h S r ,Si«ve 

:::;::;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;«dki6ito ^ 1 i^i n i^: w g ude - fwo ?! war ; , ' , . nclus I lve Luiea-ofoten Railroad company intend to 

Tpb^p 0 Cutter... . ao ^exnort diity. There were shipped *ince Jan build blast furnaces and rolling mills for the 

Stcbblns CJenulneOatcs. N°S. 2i t°2i.40ftio 1,40,397 tons, against 39,055 last year, and imruose of utilizing (iellivara unH r_ 

Stebblns Genuine Gau^, Nos. 41 to 55.60ftl0ftl0 ;^4 077 in 1880 Exchanae $4 80 (it *4 80 for 00 wmairanguemyai a and i^uossav ai a 

stebbins’Pattern Gates. 70 A ’ ,J^ J xcn( f n( J c '> **.■ f 4 ;” 0 ° r ,,u Ores on the spot, the mine owners of Central 

8tebbin’s Genuine Self-boring Gates.on uays sight drafts ou London.—A. F. Masson. Sweden demand that the erection of such 

Spring ^dances. * Page 728..... .JSftfg CHILL > v ? rk ? ^ pimply prohibited, and a bill will be 

Spring Balances. Page 729.60 Valparaiso October ‘^>0 1KRK rnmw introduced to that effect during the coming 

.SS At UigbSy^X, owi^to ?BS; a nt d * h “‘ 

f»J5?B2k;.eid4.V were sild during the fort, 


SB&SSSSS-::::::::::::::::.« X e ^ so,d - d f n i 

AJtH2u Te . r .. H .“ dl “:.$.^ h 10 2T^2/4 with'^7/6 M «‘* , ' vhik \ Kra ' Kr upp , 0 f Essen, has 

Patent Awi flafts!!!!!!!!.!''!!!!!! .$8 steam’freight ienrlv’alT 1888 shipments have to ' In l“’ rt n y xl summer large amounts 

Brad Awl Handle,. ;; ™ .[snoTii of A7/V mtl A w.w-! °. f GelIlvara ‘*re. the experiments made with 

Hand let 1 Brad Awls. GO Dee u disposed or. Nitrate. —A large business the same at Essen havimr cnv«n thn . 1T -i 

Handled scratch a wi« ' has been done in December and Januarv shi 1 ^- -- ln -K K} ven ^h 0 most en- 


AwlHaftH.c29.10, $28.50 equaling £76. 12/4. with 27/6 

B?^d n AwUHand^.S st< ‘ am freight. Nearly all 1888 shipments have 

Handled Brat? Awls.’.' ’.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.’.’.'.V IS) ^ een of. Nitrate.— A large business 

Handled scratch Awls.. . . .go h® 3 been done in December and Januarv ship- 

B?8d A Awii.?? ments. sales aggregating 783,000 quintals, 

s^lngAwu::::::::::::::::::;::::: -:.88 »s % at #2.80, and 280,000 <w % at #2.80 

Awls aud Tools, pages 7:?5. 737. .'go (<$ $2.97>^, $2.85 equaling 9/4. The total exix)i*t 

NoS. 6 tl.Gl. <U 1 in liimtnnilmr 1 RW 


couraging results.— Dagbladet. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, December 15. 1888.— Metals.— Span- 


Noa. go, 61....'.an in Sentember amounted to 1 579 597 nninGil« i - ‘y^nuicr io. Metals.— Span¬ 
ns piii’mb BtibR.'.V.V. . .. °°*& aiuJ there remained loading’on’thelst inst.! ^ duriug the nme months 

atai"”'*::::::;;:::'.S tie am»months: »?» ««w. wm. 


Brass Plumb Bobs. ^ uiui tiiere remi 

Lead Plumb Bobs. . 50 2,348,010 quinta 

Japanned Plumb Bobs. . ( W) tV, fl firv-t 9 mnntl 

Pocket Wrenches. . tne nrbX 19 montl 

Aiken’s Saw Sets. "55 

Nall Sets. 70 

Appleton’s Washer Cutters.*...‘ 66&10 ^ 

saw screws. iinftio To North of Eu- 

sawa<xi»...ro,*.*. 

.«°, t- the M«ut- 

Sargcn t’s Irou Planes.'softio errauean. 


■ Calamine. 


Sargent’s Iron Planes. 80ftio errauean. 

Bq uar r ^ ; . .. 80 To the U nited 


4,269,41(3 

112,712 


7,243,330 

182,938 


8teel Rules.. 

Domestic Shears. 7t>A i()lo 

Domestic Bit Braces.. uoftio 


States on the 
Atlantic.1,134,017 


mo 004 inwi/itaw • 

103,.134 Quicksilver. 
Pig Lead... 


N 03 40, 2<\ Screw Di ivers........ ....V. .'.'.V... . ...70 To the United 


1,249,500 2,144,724 ! 


No. 1, Screw Drivers. 70A10 

No. 60. Screw Drivers. 70 

Wrought Nall Claws. 75 AiO 

Wrought Nall Grips. 75 A 10 

Cotton Hooks...., . 70 

Box Hooks. :to 


1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. 21,HO 

20.098 

23,106 

. 515,094 

594,779 

029,000 

.3,310,242 

4,262,415 

3,599,475 

42,967 

89,488 

18,960 

. 20,007 

19,499 


540 

1,118 

875 

. 82,591 

99,108 

97,917 

.3,999,181 

5,087,165 

4,421,191 


States ou the 
Pacific. 237,309 


The falling off in the Iron branch and Quick¬ 
silver deserves attention .—Bilbao Maritime y 


Comercial. 


.... 5,753,514 8,840,070 10,901,003 


<MMCh < £*ta..During the fortnight 35.700 tons we 

No.^canwitertpinbem:::::::::::::::::.«8*}8 ared for Europe, and 2350 for ti« 

No. 42, Carpenter’s Pincers..50&10 States. Coal has t»een looking up 

N ?rJ 5 /u Hor8e Shoeing Pincers.dnftioftio view' of linht shimnenLs this wav ^ 


Nn ,W 0r8e Shoeln « Plucers .60&10A10 view' of light shipments this way. Newcastle 

No! 72// . WKt 60ftio a(lv anced from 32/ to 37/0. Exchange has 

Roof Nippers ..eoftio been tending upward. We quote, IK) davs’ sight 

KSffi 0,11>mdon - d*c« ' 


rtnight 35,700 tons were chart- The extensive sheet iron mills of George 
ine, and 2350 for the United W. Johnson, at Newcastle, Pa., have been 

remodeled and a.Miliona! ground and 


building added to it. 


Grindstone Fixtures. .7QA10 1 ? a vj'i' rwmpu 

Shaft Extension. :::;:::::;:;:;:;:::::j7oftio| lam indies rat 

saw vises.V.V.V.V.V V..60&10&10 Penang, Novemix'r 13,1888.— Tin.—Receipts rou 

Nos. 6, 6, Blacksmith’s brills.oo during the fortnight reached 12,000 piculs, of t 

Sockete for SouarW Hhnnir’ nniVa.JSj} 0 which Europeans took 5200, and Chinese 0000, “ 

No. 40, ironlSench IcrewsP..^70 PP 068 Ia ©an w bde declining from $38.10 V 

Nos. 50 55, Bench Screws. V.'ao&io picul to $37.02>£. From January 1 to Novem- Kai 

CL^p He^S? Bench : ;. u/r 4, there were shipped to England 118.147 anr 

Door Clamps.. . . . . . . ..ooftioftio P lcu i s 3 to the Continent, 388, and to America, t he 

JSSSyi-v;-.. v;.vGO &10 8158. Exchange .—Four months’ bank, 3/1W - 

«s/ox.-&Amwf, ic«*t*rmann * co. p°' 

PtaSo^rsirewH::::::.'•$&}$ Sinoapobe, November 20 1888.—7Vn.—Since „ 

Chair Screws....IIIIi1.5>ftio our report ot the 0th inst. Tin touched $37.50 J 

rSSte'EESXi :::::::::::::::::::::.Wf8 L pit «!’^L isnowfi . n,,c ' rfo l rpndv, !‘, etalat for 


EAST INDIES supplement has been issued to the 

_ __ * rate sheet of the Queen and C’rescent 

Penang, November 13, 1888.— 7Y#i.—Receipts route on pig iron. The principal chanire 
irmg the fortnight reached 12,000 piculs, of ;« h,.,* f i ' *•„ “ p 

hich Europeans took 5200, and Chinese 0000, 18 t l,lt m ^ e from Rockwood and Day- 
ices meanwhile declining from $38.10 >> bas been made $5.78 to Atchinson, 
cul to $37,023^. From January 1 to Novem- Kansas City, Leavenworth and St. Joseph, 
■r 4, there were shipped to England 118.147 and from Chattanooga, Rising Fawn and 

mile* tn fho Cnniitmnf nn,l A_•• ._ , - . . _ r* K 


,h ? v.:« 4 to an .he 

sco. poma named. _ 

SINGAPORE, November 20. lKSS.-m.-SInce T ,„. a • ... 

Chair screws. S)ftio °ur report of the 0th inst. Tin touched $37.50 lhe oervia, which sailed on Saturday 

Tab^ r F^tcnoVs.2o gpicul, but is now firmer for ready metal'at for Europe, carried quite a party of iron 

Table-leaf Supports.... ‘*.^ 5^5 Supplies aiv not very large at the mo- and steel makers, among them being 

Looking-Glass Platen. softio ment, but there is every appearance of larere p w \fnU;nn/.v 1 S 

P^T»- .::::::::::::::60fti0 arrivals in December aid .Tanuary. Follow V ”* “cKinncy, general manager and 

^VeXFwtcnimrs. . ..ing have been the shipments to America during A * ° cran ton, superintendent, of the Scran- 


Istead Fastenings. .55 nave oeen me > 

I Hooks...'.65ft 10 fbo first* 10 months 


liis year 47,518 piculs from Steel Company, and Messrs. Gavlev and 


55 1 Singapore and Penang ; in 1887, 68,730 ; in I Lauder, of Pittftbu 
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The Champion Corn Hnsker. 

A simple but efficient method of husk¬ 
ing corn by machinery is illustrated here¬ 
with. This device is the invention of A. 
Steiner, a practical Illinois farmer, who 
perfected the machine after many years of 
experiment, in the hope of avoiding 
the drudgery of husking corn by hand. 


One of the principal claims of the inventor 
is that the Champion Corn Husker will 
handle corn either wet or dry, so that its 
operations are not dependent upon the con¬ 
dition of the weather. The husking can 
therefore be done in the field, or after the 
corn has been shocked, or when it has 
been dumped near the crib, so that this 



Champion Com Husker for Use in the 
Field. 


the face, the handle is raised, the knife 
moves down and cuts the cob, and at the 
same time two plungers force the ear down 
imbedding the teeth of the four fingers in 
the husk, after which the two arms 
drop down, the husk is cut from the 
cob and the four arms separating tear 
the husk apart and the clean ear of 
corn drops down. The machine ad¬ 


justs itself to the size of any ear. It is 
strongly made of steel and malleable iron, 
is not easily put out of order, and can be 
operated by a boy.* Another feature of 
the machine is that it saves the husks in¬ 
tact, so that they can be gathered and 
sold for mercantile uses. It is sold by the 
Champion Corn Husker Company, 347 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

The Kitchen Jewel. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this article, which is manufactured 
by the T. B. Harkins Foundry Company, 
Bristol, Pa. From the illustration given 
herewith it will be seen that it is in¬ 
tended to be placed in the stove hole, 
thus bringing the cooking utensil which 
I is placed in it close to the heat without 
affecting the fire. Its utility is thus ob¬ 
vious and the manufacturers make the 
point that it is also a great coal saver, 
ks small cooking utensils can be put in 


Elmira there were 500 men who learn stone 
cutting and recut the blocks until they are 
reducSl to sand. They also manufacture 
electrical instruments of brass with great 
care, only to destroy them, melt the mate¬ 
rial and begin again. The only prison 
visited that pays its expenses is at Detroit, 
which has the public account system. 


Benedict’s Reservoir Mncilage Brush. 


Mr. A. L. Benedict, of New Canaan, 
Conn., is introducing to the trade a novel 
mucilage brush which will be found very 
convenient for desk use. It combines the 
rinciples of an oil can with a bristle 
rush, and presents the appearance indi¬ 
cated by the cut shown herewith, remind¬ 
ing one very much of the oilers used in 
connection with the sewing machines of 
common use. The end of the tube has 
been ingeniously fitted with a brush, while 
inside of the bristles is a tube leading 
down to the mucilage supply. When the 
reservoir is inverted and the bottom pressed 



Benedict's Reservoir Mucilage Brush. 

by the thumb the mucilage is forced into 
! the brush, and more or less can be sup¬ 
plied at will. The device has the ad¬ 
vantage of keeping the mucilage away 
from the air, so that it does not become 
thick by evaporation, nor waste. The 
brush is self-nghting and never tips over; 
accordingly, the article is always neat, 
ready and reliable. The reservoir is easily 
refilled. Mr. Benedict is offering these 
articles in zinc and brass, and also' hand¬ 
somely nickle-plate, and, we under¬ 
stand, has in contemplation still other 
styles embodying the same general prin¬ 
ciples of construction, but more orna¬ 
mental in character. 


Lar^e shipments of firearms and warlike 
munitions are being made from New York 
to Hayti for both of the contending fac- 




The Champion Com Husker. 


The Kitchen Jewel . 


work can be done at odd times or when 
other work about the farm is not possible. 
One of the illustrations shows the full ma¬ 
chine, while the other represents it bolted 
to a wagon body for use in the field. It 
is composed of a three-sided metal frame. 
Extending across the bottom are four 
fingers with teeth on them and two 
arms. On the inside of the front 
piece is a Y-shaped knife standing 
upright. In operating the machine the 
ear of com is laid in from the top,' the end 
of the cob projecting through t|ie slot in 


this receptacle, thus making it unecessary 
to have a large fire. It is made in four 
sizes, Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Minnesota has a board of prison inspect¬ 
ors who have just completed a tour through 
the States from California to the Atlantic 
Coast, and will prepare a report. Their 
account respecting institutions in New 
York is not in tne least flattering. At 


j tions and the Haytian minister is authority 
for the statement that $4,000,000 borrowed 
in Holland by the President of the Domin¬ 
ican Republic is intended for the purchase 
of a war steamer for the Northern party. 


Cars for the transportation of fruit are 
made that have w icks running their entire 
length with tanks beneath holding oil 
enough to burn for ten days. 
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Automatic Link Snatch Block. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new snatch block, patented De¬ 
cember 11, 1888, by Thomas Laughlin & 
Sons, Portland, Me., by whom it is put 
onjhe market. It is intended to obviate 
the difficulties of the old style link which 
cannot be opened or closed without turning 
the hook in one position, which is often 
inconvenient. In this block the link is 
kept in position by a hard rubber spring 
under it, and will instantly return to posi¬ 
tion when pulled out to unlock the hook. 
When the hook is unlocked it is only ne¬ 
cessary to press it against the link, which 
instantly locks it, so that it remains locked 
whether there is a hold on it or not. The 



Automatic Link Snatch Block. 

simplicity and effectiveness of this ar¬ 
rangement are alluded to and the point is 
made by the manufacturers that it is im¬ 
possible to shake the link open, making 
the block exceedingly secure and satis¬ 
factory. The ironwork is referred to as 
heavy and the sheaves as large and wide in 
the score as any other make, the quality 
of the workmanship being also referred to. 


Safety Stove-Pipe Holder. 

In the cut here shown we present a gen¬ 
eral view of what is known to the trade as 
the Safety Stove-Pipe Holder, patented 
and manufactured by Messrs. Welsh & 
Kurtis, of Springfield, Ohio. The device 
consists of a pressed collar, constructed of 
the best charcoal tin, and is provided with 
spring fingers attached in such a manner 
as to expand and grip the interior of a flue 
hole. In placing the collar in position it 
is first slid back on the stove pipe until 
the bent loops or ends of the fingers spring 
over the end of the pipe, which is set in 
such a way as to enter the flue far enough 
to just clear the brickwork, with the mouth 
of the pipe even with the inside smoke 
chamber of the chimney. When the 
fingers have been contracted, the pipe, 
with holder and collar in position, is in¬ 
serted in the flue until the collar comes in 
contact with the wall, when the fingers 
expand and grip the inner sides of the 
smoke flue. The fingers are so constructed 
that they act irrespective of the regularity 
of the interior surface of the flue, and hold 
the pipe in either a horizontal or an upright 
position. The makers state that this device 
has been indorsed by the tire insurance 


companies for the reason that its use pre¬ 
vents the dropping of sparks, ashes or 
soot upon the floor, and the liability of the 
pipe falling down is avoided. The pipe is 
prevented from entering the flue so far 
that it comes in contact with the back of 
the chimney, and it also holds the collar 
firmly in place against the wall, which 


Patent Wooden Handle for Tea and 
Coffee Pots. 


John Tobin, of Nos. 125-129 New 
Jersey Railroad avinue, Newark, N. J., 
has recently introduced to the trade, in 
connection with his manufactures of tin¬ 



Safety Stove-Pipe Holder. 


tends to keep the air from entering the 
flue between the collar and the chimney. 
The makers claim for this device that it is 
easily adjusted in place upon the pipe, 
that it can be adapted to fit any flue wher¬ 
ever the pipe can De inserted in a flue hole, 
and that it will hold the pipe in the center 
of the flue, leaving an air space around 
the pipe, thus greatly reducing the danger 
from fire. 

Improved Rain-Water Cot-Off. 

In the cut shown herewith, we present a 
view of a rain-water cut-off, a patent for 
which has recently been granted to 
W. C. Bayless and J. C. Nichols, of Massy 
Creek, Jefferson County, Tenn. In the 
engraving a portion of the side of the cut¬ 
off is broken away, exposing the interior, 
and indicating the general arrangement of 
parts. The cut-off is claimed to be self¬ 
cleaning—that is, the waste water does not 
pass over the strainers, but finds an out¬ 
let above them. The use of reverse 
strainers makes the device compact, while 
the construction is simple ana durable. 
Just below the first strainer is a 



Rain Water Cut-Off. 

turn-back which throws the water on 
to the highest part of the lower 
strainer, thus utilizing all the strain¬ 
ing surface. When the lever shown in the 
cut is pushed down into the cut-off the 
water is turned into the cistern, but when 
the lever is pulled out the water is dis¬ 
charged at the waste spout. The device 
is well made in all its parts and so arranged 
as to give very satisfactory results. We 
understand that the patent covering the 
main features of construction is in the 
market. 


ware, a very serviceable wooden handle, a 
general view of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. As will be 
seen from a careful inspection of the cut, 



Patent Wooden Handle for Tea and Coffee 
Pots. 

the handle is composed of three parts, two 
being of metal and one of wooa. Holes 
in the wooden piece allow the two parts 
composed of metal to be inserted and 
screwed together, as indicated at the point 
where the handle is broken away to show 
the construction. By this arrangement a 
handle is provided which is at once sim¬ 
ple and durable. The shorter rod screws 
into the head of the longer one in such a 
way as to make it impossible, after the 
handle is attached to the pot, to gret out 
of order or come apart. The strain upon 
the whoden portion is not confined to one 
end only, rendering the wood liable to 
fracture, but is distributed along its en¬ 
tire length. Mr. Tobin is employing 
these handles upon fluted teapots with 
spun copper bottom, and upon planished 
round tea and coffee pots with very satis¬ 
factory results. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


JANUARY 2, 1889. 


.Vote.—The quotations given below rej 
prices. manufacturers should not be 
stated ***** the manufacturers,are selling 
at the figures named. 


A. 


Lanislllsn*- 

Caps, LYrcussion, V 1000— 

Hicks A Goldmark’s 

*■ a ornd - “"• 

Double Waterproof. 110's. .41.40 I 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s. 

O. ..28* 

S. B...30* 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.) 

F. U Ground.... ..SSi § 

Cent. Fire Ground.. 70* 26 « 

Dbl. Waterproof.$1-*° I 7J4 % 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. 41.40 I 

S. B. Genuine Imp. ortetl....... 46* 

Kiev’s E. B.W* <$ &5* 

Kley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. 41.60 

Rim FU^SErtrtilges.50A5A2J 

SSt! n5JPlstSand Rifle...... 26A6A2 * 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sporting^ ^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 ami 32 cal., 
additional 10 * on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal.|1.76» dis2? 

Blank Cartridges,Meal.. 

Primed Shells and Bullets...... .lf>A^A2 * 

B. B. Cape, Round Ball—. • |l-75, dls 2 % 
B’ B. Caps! Con. Ball. Swgd.42.00, dls 2 % 


’ l 25A10® 25 
A10&5% 


n l ii« w Primers.$1.00, dls 2% 

b!l! Cape (for Sturtevant Shells) 

All other Primers.$140, dls 2% 


First quality. 4 , 8, 10 and 12 


“• “ “ d JSEfflk, 


•ttT'ciiik ■»»’ “ d Cllinixbrajdj^ 

StA bold’» Comb. Shot Shells...jJJS? 

Brass Shot Sheila, 1st quality .... 60A2% 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax^ 

IX L, 10 and 12 guage.iAjlfSitioJ 

"Special.” 16 gauge.. 

"Special.” 10 and 12 gauge.40A10A2£ 

Fowler's Pat. 

Shells Loaded— 1/w 

List No. 19,1887.20A10* 


Hollow Augt0s— 

Ives’. 

French, 8wlft A Co. r 

Douglass*.' 

Bonney’s Adjustabl, V doz $48, dls 40&10% 

Stearns’.20A10% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.50... .dls 60&10% 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50. .dls 20% 

Wood’s.26@26A10% 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks* .mall, *18; Urge, $28^ ^ 

Ives’ No. 4, P doz $00.dls 35<&40% 

Swan’s. 40% 

Steer’s. No. 1, $26; No. 2, $22.dls 36% 

Stearns’ No. 2, $48.dls 20% 

Gimlet Bits — 

Common .P gross *2. 7 5@$3.25 

Diamond.P doz $1.10; dls 25A10% 

•* Bee ”...25<f£25&6% 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46<g>45&6% 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. .30A10% 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, P gro.*5.25 

Double Cut, Douglass’. •■40A1W 

Double Cut, Ives’..60@60&5% 

Bit Stock Drills- 

Morse Twist Drills.50A10A5% 

Standard.60A10A6% 

Cleveland. 

Syracuse, for metal. .60A10A6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood llst).30@30&6% 
wi lliam s’ or Holt’s, for qtetal.50Aj.0A 10% 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40A10% 

Ship Angers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’s..15A10@16&10A5%* 

Watrous’.15A10@15A10A10% 

Snell's.16A10@16A10A6% 

SoeU*. SU p Auger 

Awl Hafts- 

Sewing, Brass Ferrule.. .$3.50 P gr^dte^ 

Pat. Sewing, Short41.00 P doz, dls40A10% 

Pat. Sewing, Long.$1.20 p doz, net 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top.$10.00 P gT^dls 


$1.76 


U.M.C. A W.R.A.-RE., 11 up..$2.00 
U. M. C. A W.R. A.—B. E„ 9A10.. 2.30 
U.M.C. A W.R. A.—B. §., 7A8... 2.60 
IT M C A W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 8.10 
uiic A W R. A.-P. e!! 9A10.. 4.00 
U 1LC. A W.R. A.-P.B..7A8... 4.00 

Bey’s RR.U up.. 

Bey’s P. E.. 1H420. 

Anvils.— 

Eagle An Vila. P • 10*, dls20®20A6% 

f3er Wright*,. ..........2 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole.... ■:°r‘ 

Annltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.i iijia 111 
Trenton. 

'S&ZSS.'Zf. ^“.7*18.00, dugo* 

Allen Combined Anvil and 

Moore A Barnes Mfg. Co.33Va% 

Apple Parers— 

Advance.P doz 

Antrim Combination.P doz 

Family Bay 8tate.P doz 

Gem. 9 doz 

Gold Medal..J doz 

Hudson’s New *88.P 3 01 

Ideal .Pdoz 

Improved Bay State.P doz 

New Lightning. 9 

Pomona.J doz 

Rocking Table.J doz 

Turntable.J doz 

WhHeiiounUdn...J doz 

n . .Pdoz 

S:::::.:.*doz 

Angers aid Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ives A Co..... 

Humptareysvtlle Mfg-Co....—.... 
French. Swift A Co. (F. H. Beecher, 

Cook’s. Douglass Mfg. Co.66 % 

Cook’s! NjS:CopperCo.60A10d60A10A6% 

Ives’ Circular Lip.JJg 

Patent Solid Head...30% 

C. E. Jennlng A Co., No. 10, extension 

.40% 

C E. Jennings A Co., No. 30. 00% 

Cl E. Jennings A Co., Auger Bits, p set, 
W4N0.6! teTNo. 30,43.dla20% 

Lewh’PatentSingleflorist.46% 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.. •-25% 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.60®60A6% 

Push’s Black.20% 

CurBlt*-7T..60A10«fl0% 

t/Hommedlcu Car Bite.. 16 *}2J 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bite.10% 


$4.76 

5.50 
6.26 
746 

17.00 

12.00 

5.25 
4.00 

3.75 

4.76 
30.00 

6.00 

13.60 

6.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.50 
18.50 

4.60 
4.50 

4.26 
6.75 

6.60 


70% 


Pat. Peg, Leather Top 


412.00 P gr^dte^ 


Awls, Brad Hets, Ac— 

Awls, Sewing, Common.P gr $1.70, 

dls 36% 

Awls, Shouldered Peg.... P gr $2.45. dls 
40@40A10% 

Awls, Pat. Peg... P gr 63*, dls 40®40A10% 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. .2.70 P gr, dls 36% 
Avis, Handled Brad.. .$7.50 P gr, dls 46% 

Avis Handled Scratch.$7.60 P gr, 

dls 85«10% 

Awls, Socket Scratch.. .$1.60 P doz^dte^ 

Awl and Tool Hets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, No. 20. P 
doz $10.00, dls 55&10% 
Fray’s Adj. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18; 

3, $12; 4. $9; dls 26®5J6A10% 
Miller’s Falls AdJ. Tool H<Ds.. Nos. 1. $12; 

2 , $18: dls 26% 

Henry’s Combination Haft.P doz $0 

se “* No * 42 * * 10 - 60i Mo du^«o*k* 

Br«l seu. Stanley's Ex^jlor^l^ 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 2, 

’ J $4.00. dls 30A10% 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 3, 
$5.50, dls 80A10% 

Axea— 

Makers ’ and Special Brands— 

First quality.P doz $fl.00($$fl.50 

Others. .P doz $5.50(»$5.75 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser's. In bulk... .Keg P ft 4*. Pall P 
p 5* net 

Fraser’s An boxes .. P gr $9.50 

Dlxon’a Everlasting, In bkg.^ doz 1*^ 

Dixon's Everlasting—10-lb palls, ea. 85* 
Lower grades, special brands, 

* p gr $5.50®$7.00 

Axle*— 

No. 1.4*@4.^*, No. 2 

Nos. 7 to 18.40®65% 

Nos. 19 to 22.40A10&10^70% 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- 
Oil lug: 

Standard Farm a to 5) and Special Farm 

(A Lees than 10 sets. qqY 2 $J 

Over 10 sets.33V4Ao% 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9) and XX Strong 
Truck (10 to 16): 

Less than 10 sets. ......10% 

Over 10 sets.10&5% 

Hag Holders. 

Sprengle’s Pat.P doz $18, dis 60% 

Balances— 

Soring Balances.50% 

Common 24-ft.P doz $1.60, dls 503 

Chatlllon’B Spring Balances . .5o% 

Chatlllon’s Circular Spring Balances.00% 

Bells— 

Hand — 

Light Brass.70&10% 

Extra Heavy.60&10% 

White Metal. 0 O&lOAlu% 

Silver Chime.3:iV^A10% 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)’.25&lo©35% 

Door — 

Gong, Abbe’s.33W&103 

Gong Yankee.45A103 

Gong, Barton’s.40A10<^50% 

Crank, Taylor’s.25A10% 

Crank, Brooks’.50&10&2% 

Crank, Cone’s.lo^ 


Crank, Connel’s. 

Lever, Sargent’s. ...,60A10% 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.25*10% 

Lever, R?E. M. Co/sTT— .*. 

Pull, fcrook-z.. 

Pull, Western. • • -25A10% 

Common Wrought. 

Western. 

Western, Sargent's list.70*10% 

Kentucky, “Star”. 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list. 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky—70(3 i70A10% 

Texas Star. 50 & 10 @ 60 & 1 <| & 6 % 

Call.,..40(*40&6% 

Farm Bells.Pft 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’. 

Hand Bellows.40«10®50% 

Belling, Rubber- 

Common Standard.. • *70&1(>% 

Standard.70A70A5% 

Extra. 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Standard.0OA5% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Extra Standard.60A10% 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.P doz $9, dls 50% 

Hotchkiss’s.P doz $6, dls 10@10&10% 

Wezton’ft, P«oz No. 1. do^NOjJ. ^ 

McGill's.P doz $3, dls 10% 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, Ac., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, P doz fl^O^dls^ 

Extension, Ives, P doz $20.00, dls 60A5 
@60A10% 

Diagonal.P doz $24.00. die 40% 

Angular. P doz $24.00. dls 40A6% 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic.P doz $8.00, dls 

Excelsior.P doz$10.00, dls50AlL 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20O20A10% 

Blind Fasteners —Z 
Mackrell’s, P Coz pairs, $1.00, dl*^gj 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern, $16.00 p gr, 
dls 60*10% 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern, $ 15 *j}J g 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 P gr net 

Merriman’s.new list, net 

Austin A Eddy No. 2008... .$9.00 p gr net 
Security Gravity. .$9.00 P gr net 


Bow Pins— 

Hu mason, Beckley A Co.’s...... ; 

Sargent A Co's.. ..$17 and $18, dl® 

Pecx! Stow A W. Co-60«10(%60A10A6% 

Braces.— 

Backu.* Noe. 110 to 114 “ d # |»*« 0 S> w 

Backuz, No*. «, 8, 12. 14 .. .. 6&11M5* 
Backuz. Noz. ifl, 18, 20. 29. 7.^11^ 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 16.60% 

Barber’s, Nos. 30 to 33. 

No’-, 5°o and «;::.75»'S 

Barker*.: P,a,ed. Noz. 8. lo^^T 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet. .60&6®60A10% 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.60A6a60A10% 

Ives’ Barbers.SSSfSStJS 

Ives’ SpolTord... 

Common Ball. American... • 
Bartholomew 1 ., Noz. 26. 

Bartholomew’s, Nos. 117, 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp’d PlalnlTs^A^ 
Amldon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled^^wA^ 

Amldon’s Ratchet... 76A10 ®ao2 

AmldoaTs Eclipse Rachet. 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.}S§iSSiS 

Amldon’s Corner Brace....^..40<(M6«10% 
Amldon’s Universal, 8 in., $2J0; 10 In., 


Blind Staples —l 


Barbed, % In. 
Barbed, in 


In. and larger..Pft 
.Pft 


i* net 
i* net 


Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. Iron.60% 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.60% 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, Ac. .70<$70&10% 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70@70A10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66A10% 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.. 

Wrought Barrel. 

Wrought Square.70@70A10% 

Writ shutter, all Iron. Stanley’s. .60A10* 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, ” . .40A10% 

Writ Shutter, Sargent’s list.60A10% 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s Uzt... .65A10% 
Writ Sunk Flush. Stanley’s list... .60A10% 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n ” ....66A10% 

Com. UsUjSme 10, ’84.75A2V4&2% 

Genuine Eagle, Hat Oct., ’84.76*1 0% 

Phi la. pattern, list Oct 7, ’84, 76A10® 

76*10*6% 

R.B.AW., old list.70% 

Tire— _ 

Common, list Feb. 28, *83.70% 

P.C.B&N.Co., Empire, list Feb28, ’83. .70% 

P.C.B.&N.Co., PhJla., (lstOct. ’84.82$t 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Keystone, Phlladel., list 

Oct. ’84.80* 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Norway, Phlladel., list 

Oct. ’84 .75% 

Am.S.Co., Norway, Phil., list Oct, 

Am.S.Co., Eagle, Phil., list Oct. 16,’84 80% 
Am.S.Co., Phlladel., list Oct. 16.’84 . .82W* 
Am.S.Co., Bay State, list Feb. 28. ’83... .70% 

R.B.&W., PhUadel., list Oct. 16, ; 84.82% 

R.&.E.Mig.Co.70% 

Stove and Plate— 

Stove. 

Am. S. Co. Stove,' Annealed. 02\4% 

R. B. & W., Plow.55% 

R. B. & W., Stove. 02*,% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.. Stove.62Vfc% 

Machine, according to size—75A10(f^o% 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .76A10(ip80% 

Borax.P ft 9^10^* 

Boring Machines— 

Without . _ w 

Augers. Upright, Angular. Dls. % 

Douglas?. .$540 $6.7?.50% 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 5.50 6.75. ..40A10&10 

Jennings. 6.50 6.75.. ,45(jji)46&10 

Other Machines... 2.35 2.75.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net 


Amldonjs Buffalo Ball...* 1 * 1< |§£io% 

Brackets— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 56A10^66A^ 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s Ust, 60^0^60^ 

Bright Wire Goodu47H®87KA10% 
Brollero— 

Henis’ Self-) Inch.. 9 10 9xH 

Basting. ) Per doz... $4.60 6.60 0.60 

Bucket*—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Ring*— 

Union Co. Nut.VtMijki<va7dAM 

Hotchkiss’low list...... ..2J3 

Ellrich Hdw. Co., White Mr 
Butcher’s Cleaver*— 

Bradley’* 

2 


low list. 


0% 


.40®40*M 

i 2 8 4 

$1640 19.20 21.60 24.00 

6 6 7 8 

27.00 30.00 8340 36.60 

Foster Bros. 


.80% 


Butts— 

Wrou^TSass.... 70 ® 70 ^J25 

Cast Brass, Tlebout’s’......— 

Cast Brass, Corbin s Fast.4»g»l0 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint. ... 88H«1V% 

Cast Iron- ka*u* 

Fast Joint, Narrow.80A10J 

Fast Joint, Brood.66*10% 


70 A10% 


Loose Joint.... 

Loose Joint, Japanned..........- 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns....• — • • * 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin. Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 

Wrought Steel— tn * 

Fast Joint, Narrow.TO*}®} 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow.70A1W 

Fast Joint, Broad ... 

Loose Joint, Broad.. -. 7<£1V% 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, Ac.Z£f 

Inside Blind, Regular. 7 fwl«J 

Bronzed Wright Butte. .40A10@40A10A6% 


Caliper*— 

See Compasses. 

Calk*, Toe— 

Gautier.J * 

Dewicks. 9 • 6H®6* 

Can Opener*— 

Messengeris Comet...P doz *3.00, dls 26% 

American .. ...9 §ro»a !g.00 

Duplex.doz 26*, dls 14®29% 

Mronch.V' l.Ydoz 

Sardine Scissors..P 

Star ..pdoz $2.76 

Sprague, Nc. 1. *2.00; 2, *2^ 

; Na^T’w^v^Slz 

Universal.P doz ^^.dis 86&5% 

Domestic....P doz *240, dls 45% 

Cbampict.. .P doz $2.00, dls 60% 
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Cards— 

1 w ' 

Wool.NewUst.Aw?!^* 

10310410 $ 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished.p doz $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points... p do?W 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6..a doz $17.00 

glssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.* doz $19.00 

W«eU, Grand.* doz *36.00 

Grand Rapids.* doz $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1. $18.00; No. 2, 

. #19.00; No. 3, *20,00 

.* doz *16.00 

Jewel... * doz $i7.oo 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
_ * doz $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned 
_ , . * doz $24.00 

Sxoelslor.* doz *22.00 

Parlor Queen.* doz $24.00 

Housewife’s Delight..* doz $16.00 

Queen...* doz *16.00 

Queen, with band.* doz $18.00 

ywd. Improved.* doz *18.00 

Hnb„ .* doz #16.00 

Cog-Wheel.* doz *16.00 

Conqueror. * doz $22.00 


P doz *22.00 
* doz $ 22.00 


Easy .... 

Monarch. 

Goshen..doz giioo 

f dj^nce^...* doz $18.0o 

Ladies' Friend, No. 1 , * doz, $15.00; 

No. 2. * doz $16.00 

Amerton.. * doz *16.00 

Grand Republic.p doz $36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed...) New list: 


Plate. 

Shallow Socket. 


[ Brass.5635545* 

.) Others... .60360*5$ 


Deep Socket.....~ 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30410340* 

Yale, Gem.60360&6* 

Martin's Patent (Phoenix).45410350$ 

Pearson's Anti-friction.60360410$ 

Giant ” Truck Casters.10310&5 

Stationary Truck Casters. 45410 * 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Deckley ft Co.’s.70* 

Peck, stow & W. Co. 50 * 10 ? 

Chain- 

Trace, 6>tf-10-2, exact, * pair, $1.03 
_ . 6U41036041045* 

Trace, 6^10-3, exact, * pair 92# 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, * MS* 10 *** 

Note.—T races, 

* pair less than exact. 

Leg, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. l, 1884 

60410350410&6* 

American Coll.3-16 * 5-16 $6 

In cask lots..$8.75 6.25 5.00 4.60 

American Coll.7-16 * 44 M 

In cask lots.$1.40 4.00 3.75 3.50 

Less than cask lots, add n>. 

German Coll, list of June 20,1887 
^ „ 60410&5360* 

German Halter Chain, list of June 20 . 

1887...5041045360* 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 

Covert Traces.35@ll 

Oneida Halter Chain. 6036045 * 

Galvanized Pump Chain.* n>5)^36# 

Chain, {f 011 .7537545* 

Jack Chain, Brass.7037045* 

Chalk— 

.P grfio# 

bSLv.-.v.v.v.'.':,-::;:;.: :::::::. 

White Crayons... * gr 12#312^#, 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels- 


Cockeyes. 50 # 

Cocks* Brass. 

Hardware list.40. 41042$ 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 

* _ 5042$ 

Compasses. Dividers, ftc- 

Bern Is ft Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers. 50ft5Z 

Bemis ft CaU Co.’s Wing ft inside or 
Outside. 50 ft 5 < 

2 en 4 8 £ Co *’ 8 Double .60* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).80? 

Excelsior. ..50% 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s CaUpers and Dividers 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers** 

St&rrett’s Lock Calipers and ^DWlderis** 
25&io% 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers. .25&10$ 

Coopers' Tools— 

Bradley's. 20% 

Barton's. 2032045* 

L. ft I. J. White. .f^ftg 

Albertson Mfg. Co. !25< 

Beatty’s. 40340 ft 6 $ 

Sandusky Tool Co .80330A5* 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beckiey Mfg. Co..40340410* 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert.!r_^35< 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s. 10 * 

Wadsworth’s.26$ 

Cradles— 

Grain.50&2$ 

Crow Bars— 

Cast Steel.p ft*# 

Iron, Steel Points.p n> z*t 

Curry Combs— 

Fish’s.50410350410410* 

Rubber.per doz $ 10 . 00 , dis 20 $ 

Perfect^. 50 * 

Curtain Pins— 

Silvered Glass. net 

White Enamel.‘net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s. . :m 

Wostenholme.$7.76 to 1 


Drill'Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans- 

8maUiizes,.p & &tue 

Large ®l*os.* p ej}* 

Egg Beaters. 

g°yer.. ; .* doz$ 2.00 

.* doz $4.60, dis 33k* 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), * gro $17,003 
ftlfi 00 

Kingston (Standard Co.).* gro $6.50 

Acme (Standard Co.).* gro $ 6.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.)..Pg¥o*l 6.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).p gro $12.00 

Triumph (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), * gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 1.p gi^fioJo 

Bryant ■.p gro $16.00 

Easy (Hamblin ft Russell MfgfcoA p 20 
Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfgfco A V 
Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfgfco.) ^p 20 

Paine, Diehl ft Co.’s.p 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam _ 

1. $6.00: No. 2, 


2*5r he ?:* do W 


26$ 

Electric Bell Sets.- 

Wollensak’s. 20 * 

Bigelow ft Dowse.^ 20 $ 


Emery— No. 4 to 
46 gr. 

Kegs, p lb. 4 # 

* kegs, * lb.. .4W# 
Mkegs, * !b... 4 & 
10 - ® cans, 10 

incase. 6 # 

10 -ibcans, less 
than 10 . 10 # 


No. 54 to Flour, CF 


TV 

8 # 

10 # 


F ^F. 

K 

6 # 

7*4 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

^Escutcheon Pins— 

Iron, list Nov. 11 ,1886..60ftl0360ftl0*6$ 

Rra88 .6036046$ 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock... .Same dis as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.60360410* 

ttnnH 25$ 


am pers* &c— 


P gr 85# 
', dis 10 $ 


P R 0 *'™^' raminff and Farmer. 
New Haveii and Middled | 


Mix. 

Ohio Tool Co., 
Buck Bros., 


. j 76ft6376ftl0$ 


Merrm. • .60ft 10360ft 1045$ 

£ JI- J. White.. .30330&5$ 

Witherbyft Douglass.7635&6$ 

Tanged Flrmers. 40ftlo$ 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... ,$4.753$5.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear ft Jackson’s 

J a , n £^. Fll i rner8 ’ Buck Bros.ff. t §0§ 

Cola Chisels, * n>. 16319^ 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat . .each. $8.00. dis 20$ 

Morse’s Adjustable, .each, $7.00, (lls 203 
n . 20ft5$ 

Danbury.each, $6.00, dis 30330ft5$ 

Syracuse. BalzPat.26$ 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..26$ 

Adjustable, Gray’s. 20$ 

Adjustable, Lambert’s.20$ 

Adjustable, Show’s.40ft6$ 

Adjustable, Hammers. 15 $ 

Adjustable. Steam’s.20410$ 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet aud Cor¬ 
ner. 20410$ 

Cabinet, Saroent’s...! !6t»«ftl0$ 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70ftl0$ 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40*5340410$ 

Warner’s.40fti0340fti0&5$ 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. * 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, w ft 6-16.66&6& 5$ 

Second grade Norway Axle, * ft 6-16 
65&5$ 

Superior Axle CUps. ..6C**ft6@66**&5&5 $ 


D 

Dampers. Buffalo. 50 < 

Buffalo Damper Clips. 50$ 

Crown Damper. ‘405 

Excelsior.40&10$ 

Dividern— 

fcee Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope ft Steven’s list 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.' J ° & 4 o! 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40$ 

Door Hprings— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size_p doz $1.30 

« ra ^s. ..p gr., * 20 . 00 , dis 20 $ 

Bee Rod .p gr., $2o.oo,dls 20 $ 

Warner’s No. 1 , p doz. $2.60; ko. 2 

$3.30; dis 4<>&103^)$ 
Gem (Coll), list April 19, 1886...... 10 $ 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1886. .o^ 

dis 35$ 

Cowell’s—No. 1, t> doz, $18.00; No. 2 * 
„ $16.00; dig 60$ 

Rubber, complete.... p doz, $4.50; dis 
„ . 55&lf>$ 

Shaw Door Check and Spring. 2633 <)@ 35 $ 
Drawing Knives— 

P. S. &W. 

New Haven and Middlesex.... S 75 & 10 $ 
Withorby and Douglas’.'. .’ !!! !?7*l7&k5$ 

Bradley’s. ^ 3^5 

Adjustable Handle.ava 33 W$ 

Wilkinson’s Folding. 25325&6$ 

Drills and Drill Htocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1 75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each $7.50, 

Breast, P. S. ft W. 40&10$ 

Breast, Wilson’s. 3046$ 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.00, dig 25$ 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dis ' 

Ba ^ct, Merrill’s . 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s. 25$ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.2032045$ 

Ratchet, Whitney’s. .^fti ™ 

Ratchet, Weston’s.20326$ 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. 21Vi30$ 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $ 1 L&; 

Adjustable. $12.00.dis 20410$ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 10 $ 

Automatic Boring Tools.. .each $ 1,753 

Ticist Drills— * 1,85 

Morse .50&10&5$ 

Standard.50&10&5$ 

^eveland.50&i0ft5$ 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


F- 

Fenn’s.. 


Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Bail.’.’..25$ 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.” ” ”; [ 3 ;^$ 

Star. 60$ 

Frarv’s P^t. Petroleum.! .’ii)&6&2$ 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined...!60ft 103 
n . .. , 60 ftl 0 & 10 $ 

Cork Lined.70&6370&lo$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.. . 5 (S 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lota... .60ft 10$ 
John Sommers’ * 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key. 40* 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined." iso? 

Diamond Lock. 40 $ 

Perfection, Fla, Red Cedar’.*.'.. 50 $ 

Goodenough Cedar. 5 o£ 

Boss Metallic Key. 50 > 

Reliable Cork Lined. «<>$ 

Western Pattern Cork Lined. .. 60 $ 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, p doz $ 50 . 0 ) 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s, p doz < S)36^ Cl0 ^ 
dis 25410* 

Self-Measuring, Victor, p doz $36.00, ^ 
dis 25410* 

Felloe Plates .P ft 636 ^ 

Fifth Wheels.— 


Derby and Cincinnati.4645$ 

Files— 

Domestic — 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, 4c .6046360410$ 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files. 25$ 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) ” 

7b ? (ext * ra Prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 
... . . 604636041046$ 

Heller’s Donw Rasps..6047^50410$ 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. 50410 $ 

Imported— 

T* f u\\ C Z O ftrr ri • II18 ^ A I ,r11 1883 » 

J. 4 Riley Carr Horse Rasps. 10 $ 

Gamble... .List, April 1 1883, 15$ 

Butcher.Butchers list, 20 $ 

Stubs....Stubs list, 25330$ 

Turton s . .Turton’s list, 20325 $ 

Greaves Horse Rasps. .American list. 60* 

Fluting MnchineM— 

Knox, 4^-inch Rolls.$3.25 each ) 

Knox, 6 -lnch Rolls.$;C60 each \ 

Eagle, 3U-inch Roll._.$2.1A dis 35 * 

Eagle, 5^-lnch Roll.$2.85, dis 36$ 

C !iS'rn’ in -» #3-50; 0 In., $4.0O; 8 in., 
$6.50 each. 

Crown Jewel, 6 in.$3.50’each* :J 6 < 

American’ 5 In., $3.00; 6 In., mf)?? Inf 

$1.50 each. dis :15* 

Domestic Flu ter.$150 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal 

Hand Fluter, No«!°l, $15.00? 

$12.60; 3, $10,00. dis 

Sh « e i^ a S ^ and Fluter - No. ’85’ p doz 

Sh « e iTO? Hand Fluter, No. lio P doz^ 

ZllASJ. din 40* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No.' 95 ' p doz 

fo,uu,. dlf* 

riS^hi 8 F lut ®r -P doz $15*00,* dis 36* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

„ _ , V doz $15.00, dis 30$ 

Buffalo ,.p doz $10.00. dis 10 * 

Fluting Scissor*—. 45 * 

Fodder Squeezers— 

B ! a J r ’ s V • v ...P doz $ 2.00 

Blair’s Climax ”.p doz $1.25 


Fork*— 

Hay, Manure, 4c., Asso. List. 05 $ 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phila. List. .6036046$ 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers* Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.6041046$ 

Shepard’s Lightning. 66 $ 

White Mountain.ao$ 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20410330$ 

Benls .P doz $3.753#L00 

ok D * A.• ■ -.... P doz $3.753$4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City. 40 * 

Fry Pane- 

High List..7646375410 

No.. 0 1 2 3 4 

P doz....$3.75 $4.70 $6.80 $6.96 $ 6.66 

No. 5 6 7 8 

Sowust. t76 ° 98,75 # 10 ' 00 «fiVw 

Nof.* *0*. 1 *. 2 . 8 

P doz....*3.00 $3,76 $4.26 $ 4.75 $6.26 

NO.. 5 6 7 8 

P doz.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse— p 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuze, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 

G antes— 

Marking, Mortise, 4c.60410$ 

Starrett's Surface, Center and Scratch, 

Wire, low list..10410? 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden 4 Co.10$ 

Wire, Morse’s... . 6035045$ 

Wire, Brown 4 Sharpe’s.10320$ 

Gimlets— 

Nail and Spike.5041046$ 

“ Eureka " Gimlets.40&10$ 

Diamond ” Gimlets. p gr $ 6.00 

Double Cut, Shepard son’s.4534545$ 

Double Cut, lyes ..6036046$ 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40410$ 

“ Bee ”.P gr $12, dis 2532546$ 

Glue— 

Le Page’s Liquid.25326&6$ 

Uptoirs Liquid. 35 * 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process 

D . 26326*6$ 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned and Enameled.4045340410$ 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40$ 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60$ 

Grindstones— 

SmalL at factory.p ton $7.5039.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent's Patent..70&10$ 

Reading Hardware Co.30*10$ 


Ha 


ack Saws. - 
SeeSaws. 

Halters— 


Covert’s, Rope, ^-ln. Jute.5042* 

Covert’s, Rope, H-in. Hemp.4042$ 

Covert’s Ad/. Rope Halters.4042$ 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

6042$ 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

6041042$ 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

May dole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.25325410$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co... .>*«„. 

Humason 4 Beckiey ... £ Ll8t 

Atha Tool Co. ) 60350410$ 

Fayette R. Plumb.40410350$ 

C. Hammond ft Son.40&10360$ 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. i, 2, ’3, $1.25' i .50 & > 

1.76.dig 30410$ 

Nelson Tool Works.40410$ 

Warner ft Nobles.20325 

Peck, Stow ft Wilcox. 40$ 

Saint's.33^410$ 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

3 and under.p lb 40# / ~ ~ A . 

3 to 5 lb.p lb 36# f ^ Yraje 

Over61b.plb 30#^ Report. 

W llklnson’s Smiths..lo^#311#p ft 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

V doz.dis 10 $ 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 

p doz.dis 10$ 

Tower’s.».. 25* 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands. 
Polished, p doz $18.00: Nickeled, 
#57.00 ; 3 Hands. Polished, P doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.dis 26* 

Handles— 

Iron. Wrought or Cast— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz... .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.35 1.60 
* ^ , T * x. 60410410$ 

Roggiu’s Latches.P doz 30#@85# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..p doz 7d# net 
Jim’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

Plate. $1.10; no Plate. #0.88.net 

Barn Door.p doz $1.40, dis 10410$ 

Chest and Ufting. . ...._ 7 oj 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.4041034041046$ 

Hammer. Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, 4c.. .40$ 

Brad Awl.p gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. p gr 4.601 
Hlckoiy Firmer Chisel, laree. p gr 5.00 1$ 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d...p gr6.00 % 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large.. .P grO.OO 1 m 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d... p gr 3.00 — 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. P gr6.00 J 

J. S. Smith 4 Co.’s Pat File. 1 

File, assorted.p gr 2.76 j * * 

Auger, assorted. P gr 5.00 } 

Auger, large.p gr 7.00) 4U «49$ 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30410$ 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’.p get $1.25 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s.p set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, 4c.50410$ 
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Cross-Cut Sate Handle#— 
itklM' No. 1 Loop, W pair, 90 4: No. 8, 
22*; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 22*. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.50*. dls 60$ 
Cbamploo.15* 

Haarera- 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .60*10*10070$ 
Barn Door, New England. .60*10*10070$ 

Samson steel Antl-Frlctlon.65$ 

Orleans Steel. 56% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.56% 

V. S. Wood Track .. 55% 

Champion. 60*10% 

Blder and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.'s 

list.70$ 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon.70$ 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.60$ 

Zenith for Wood Track.56$ 

Reed * Steel Arm.60$ 

Challenge, Barn Door.50$ 

Sterling's Lmp’ved (Antl-Krtction).a5A10$ 
Victor/No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $16A0; No. 

3, tlkoo .dls 50*2$ 

Cherltree.60*10$ 

Kidder's.50*10060$ 

The “Boas".60$ 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.60$ 

Duplex (Wood Track).60$ 

Terry's rat., V dos pr. 4 in, $10.00; 6 in. 

$l£uo.dls 60*6$ 

Crook's Pat. No. 4, $12.00; No. 6. $14.40; 

No. 6, $18.00.dls 60*16060$ 

Wood Track Iron Clad, ¥ ft. 10*^dls 60 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon.6o4soA5$ 

Architect.¥ set 16.00, dls 20$ 

EcUpse..20*10$ 

Felix.¥ set $4.60, dls 20$ 

Richards*.30080*10$ 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40*10$ 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger.J2O*lO026*lO$ 

Warner's Pat..20&20&10$ 

* Antl-Frlctlon.20020*10$ 

i* Challenge.26*10026*10*10$ 

.40040*5$ 

... .V set $6.00, dls 20*10$ 

Rider * Wooster, No. 1, 62HI*; No. 2, 

76*.dls 40$ 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 3.40*10$ 

Paragon. Noe. 5, 6*4,7 and 8.20*10$ 

Crescent.60060*10$ 

Nickel, Cast Iron..60$ 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40$ 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon 81ngle Strap .83'*$ 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40$ 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon..40$ 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, $16.00; 6 In. 

Wheel. $21.00.dls 46$ 

Star.40*10040*10*6$ 

May.60*6080*10$ 

Barry. $ 6.00 .dls 40*10$ 

Harness Snaps— 


Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood.86040$ 

Hunt’s Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*6$ 

Hunt's Broad..40$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40*10060$ 

Hurd’s.40*10060$ 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10060$ 

Wm. Mann, Jr., & Co.60060*6$ 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.40*6040*10$ 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright goods 


C. Hammond * Son.40*11 __ 

Simmons '.40*10060$ 

Pock's.40*10040*10*6$ 

Kelly’s.-.60060*6$ 

S argen t * Oo.60$ 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.40*10040*10*5$ 

Collins, following list.10$ 

Shingling, Nos. 1. 2, 3, 

¥ dos $5.60, $6.00, $ 6.60 
Claw, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

¥ dos $6.00, $6.60, $7.00 
Lathing, Nos. 1,2, 3. 

f) dos $6.60, $6.00, $6.60 

Hay and Htrsw Knives— 

Lightning_Mfrs*. price 1> dos $18.00 

dls 26$ 
Jobbers' Extras. 

aSSo! a** 80l ® mu * 

Wadsworth's.40*7)4040*10$ 

Carter’s Needle.¥ dos $11.5O0$12.OO 

Heath’s.¥ dos $13.60014.00 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60$ 

Auburn. 8traw.40$ 

Hlageu— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 

Strap and T..70*10*6070*10*10$ 

i l i .,w njLfifc- MJiii (d to 12 In., ¥ ».8 fit 

8oew Hook “d ) u to 20 In., * tt ... 

8tra * > .(22 to36 In., ¥ 1b....2g* 

Heavy Welded S V - ft - * * *38$ 


Hook. 


. VO to 
l }l4t 
* (22 t 


1 to20In., ¥ a...3! 

. 2 to 36 in., ¥ a. . .r 

Screw Hook $ fit « S*46 1 

Boiled Bund Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 

60*10$ 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 

66 *10$ 

Rolled Plate.70*10$ 

Balled Raised.70*10$ 

Plate Hinges(8,10*12in., ¥ a.5$ 

“ Providence " ( over 12 In., ¥ $.4$ 

Spring H in ges 

Oee r4> Spring ana Blank Butts ..40$ 

Unfoci Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1866.....80$ 

Acme and U. 8. 90$ 

Empire and Crown.20$ 

Hero and Monarch.60$ 

American, Gem, and 8tar, Japanned .20$ 
Amsrioan. Gem, and Star, Bronzed., .net 

Oxford. Bronse and Hass..net 

Berber's Double Acting.20*10$ 

Ualoo Mfg. Co.26$ 

Sommer's. 80$ 

BKhun's.16020$ 

Devore**.40$ 

Bex .40$ 


dls 60$ 
dls 56$ 


Oat* 


N.B... 


N. Y 


k*s, No 
.Mate, 
mastic 


.V doc fpjo, dls 




V dos 


los 154)0, dls 66*10$ 
¥ aos $12A0 dls 60$ 


Common Sense. .9 dos pair $4.60, dls 50$ 

Seymour’s.46*10$ 

Shepard’s.60*10*6$ 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges.. ¥ dos $12.00, 
dls 50$ 

Blind Hinges— 

Parker.76*2$ 

Palmer.60*6*10$ 

Seymour.70*2$ 

Nicholson.46*10$ 

Huffer.60$ 

Clark's, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 40 and 60 

76*10*5080$ 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.50$ 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5,11.18 

76*10075*10*5$ 

Sargent’s, No. 12.75*10*10$ 

Reading's Gravity.76*10075*10*6$ 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s , Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

‘ 75*10*5$ 

Shepard’s O. 8., Lull & Porter.75*10$ 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.76*5$ 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76$ 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 1H, 

2, 2)4, 3.7(£*10&2h$ 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 8, for Brick, 

$13.50.25*2$ 

Hoea- 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, *c.65$ 

Planter’s, Cotton, *c.66$ 

Warren Hoe.60$ 

Magic.¥ dos $4.00 

Eye— 

D. * H. Scovil.20$ 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45*5$ 
Lane's Razor Blade, Soovil Pattern.. .80$ 

Maynard, a * O. Pat.45*5$ 

Sandusky Tool Co., a ft O. Pat..60$ 

Hubbard ft Co M S. ft O. Pat.60$ 

Bare, S. ft O. Pat.60$ 

Grub.60060*10$ 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers.V dos $4.50 

Hill’s Old Style Ringers.¥ dos $8.00 

Hill’s Tongs. ¥ dos $4.50 

Hill’s Rings..¥ dos bxs $2.2502.40 

Perfect Rings..R dos bxs $1.7502.00 

Perfect Ringers.¥ dos $2.60 

Blair’s Hog Ringers..V dos $2.6002.66 

Blair’s Hog Rings.¥ dos 95$0$1.OO 

Champion Ringers.¥ dos $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.¥ dos $2.26 

Brown’s Ringers.¥ dos $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.¥ dos $1.2601.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

"Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20$ 

“Moore’s’’ Differential Pulley Block.40$ 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..26$ 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.¥ dos $4.00; dls 26$ 

Nicholson File Holders.20$ 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Ground. 

60*6060*10$ 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Unground. 

60*10*10070$ 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware- 

Kettles.70070*6$ 

Oval Boilers, Sacepans and Glue Pots. 

40040*6$ 

Gray Enameled Ware...60*10050*10*6$ 

Agate and Granite Ware.25$ 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60060*6$ 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 

Each.... 66$ 60$ 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 $ cash in 30 days. 

Reed & Barton. 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

Simpson, Hall, Miller ft Co. 

Rogers * Brother. . 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.) soah+m. 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.J 40*6*6$ 

Hooks— 

Cast Iron — 

Bird Cage, Sargent's list- ) 

Bird Cage, Reading.[ 60*10*10$ 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60*10060*10*10$ 

CelUng, Sargent’s list.66*10*10$ 

Harness. Reading list. .66*10066*10*10$ 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

66*10060*10$ 
Coat and Hat,Reading.50*10050*10*10$ 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton.¥ dos $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet * Handle W'ks). 

Tassel and Picture (T. * S. Mfg. Co.). ..50$ 
Wrought Staples, Hooks i *c. 

See wrought Goods. 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Wire— 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’,' list Aprilf 
1886 , 4&% 

Indestructible Coat and Hat* * * '. .46$ 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard..45$ 

Belt.75*10080$ 

Grass .No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4,12.60 

Bush.55060$ 

Whiflletree—Patent.66$ 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

70070*10$ 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.60*10*10$ 

kAmr"*- "" 


8 

65$ 


0 

75$ 


40*5$ 


Fish Hooks, American. 
Horse Nalle— 

Nos. 6 7 8 

Ausable.28$ 28$ “ 


Clinton, Fln..24$ 22$ 21$ 20$ 


..50$ 


10 * 10 $ 
40*10050$ 


Lyra.. 


. .28$ 26$ 86$ 24$ 23$. 

&* 10026*10*10$ 
. .26$ 23$ 22$ 21$ 20$r 

40*10*5060$ 
Snowden....26$28$ 22$ 21$ 20$. 

40*10*5050$ 

Putnam.24$ 22$ 21$ 20$ 19$. 

5*10*214*214$ 

Vulcan.23$ 21$ 20$ 19$ 18$.i$i*g$ 

Northwest*nJ26$ 23$ 22$ 21$ 20$. 

10*10*5*5$ 

Globe.23$ 21 $ 20 $ 19$ ^ 


A. C.25$ 23$ 22$ 21$ 20$. 

25*10033)4*6$ 

C. B.-K..26* 23$ 22$ 21$ 2o*. 

26*10038)4*5$ 
Champlain . .28$ 26$ 25$ 24$ 23^^ 

New Haven. .28$ 26$ 26$ 24$ 28$. 

25*10025*10*10$ 

Saranac.23$ 21$ 20$ 19$ 18$...30*10$ 

Champion .. .25$ 23$ 22$ 21$ 20$. 

10*10*10$ 

CpewelL...^^*,**^ 

Star.28$ 21$ 20$ 19$ 18$. 

10*10010*12)4$ 

Anchor.23$ 21$ 20$ 19$ 18$.36$ 

Western.23$ 21$ 20$ 19$ 18$.. .40*10$ 

Empire Bronzed..14 V n>. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Competition..75*10075*10*5$ 

Standard..70070*10$ 

Extra.60060*10$ 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para.30*10$ 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Extra.50$ 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*5$ 

Huskera— 

Blair's Adjustable.¥ gr 18.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.¥ gr 7.00 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 


Ke 


_ettles— Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 In., ¥ lb — 24$ 21 $ 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

¥ ». 26$ 28)4$ 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow - Ware. 

Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .50*100 
60*5$ 

Eagle, Cabinet, &c.38)4*2$ 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.404 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40$ 

Hotchkiss* Pad. and Cab.86$ 

Ratchet Bed Keys.... ¥ dos $4.00, dls 15$ 
Wollensak Tinned.50*10$ 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Pardln’s Applewood Handles.... ¥ dos 

$6.00.......dls 40$ 

Pardln’s Rosewood or Coco bo lo. .¥ dos 
$9.00.dls 40$ 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.25080$ 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.26$ 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.40$ 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40*10$ 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20025$ 

Ames’ Bread Knives.... V dor $lj y^dls^ 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20$ 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.$1.50 

Knobt- 

Door Mineral.66068$ 

Door Por. Jap’d. .76078$ 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.0002.26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.$2.0002.26 

Drawer, Force loin.60*10060*10*10$ 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10060$ 

Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40$ 

Furniture, Plain.76$ gro inch, dls 10$ 

Furniture, Wood Screws.25*10$ 

Base, Rubber Tip. .70*10*6$ 

Picture. Judd’s.60*10*10070$ 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10$ 

Carriage, Jap.¥ gro 80$, dis 60*10$ 

Ij a Meeting, Sargent’s.66*10$ 

Melting, Reading.......86*10$ 

Melting, Monroe’s Pat.* doz $4.00, dls 

40$ 

Melting, P. S. & W.36*10040$ 

Melting, Warner’s.30$ 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List. 

Enterprise.60*10$ 

Lanterns— 

Tabular — 

Plain with Guards, * dos.$4.0004.25 

Lift Wire, with Guards, * doz 

$1.5004.76 

Square Plain, with Guards, * dos 

$4.0004.26 

8q. Lift Wire, wltkOuards, ^ 

Without Guards, 26$ f dos less. ’ 
Police, Small, $0.00; Medium, $7.26; 

, Large, $9.75.dis 200^6$ 

Lemon Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1, * dos $6.00, dls 

Wood, No. 2.F dos $3.00, dis 85$ 

Wood, Common.* doz $1.7001.76 

Dunlap’s Improved. .* doz $3.76, dis 20$ 
Sammls... .No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9; 12, 

$18 * doz.dis 26*10$ 

Jennings’ “Star".* doz$2.50 

The “toss” .V dos $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, * dos $6.60; 2, $3.36; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.60060*6$ 

King.40*6$ 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper's.60$ 

Draper’s Chalk. .00$ 

Draper’s Masons' Linen, 84 ft, No. 1. 
$1x5; No. 2, $1.75; No. 8, $&»; No. 4, 

P.76; No. 6, $3.26.dls 25$ 

Cotton Chalk. ....65$ 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, ^50j^ 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1, $6.50; iio. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.50 f 

gro.dls 25$ 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3)4, $1^0; No. 4, 
$2.00: No. 4)4 $8.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46$ 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.50 

Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cot. * dos $7A0. dls 20$ 


.40$ 


Locks, dec,— 

Door Locks , Latches, Ac. 

List Dec. 30, ’86, chgd Feb. 2, '87, dis 
50*10060*6$ 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list July, *88 

60*10060$ 

Sargent * Co., list Aug. 1, ’88..66*2* 
10060*10% 

Reading Hardware Co., list Feb. 2, *88. 

66060*10% 

Livingston * Co.70% 

Note .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.60*26% 

Plate.83)4*2% 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
* doz. . 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40% 

Yale Corrugated Key.33)4% 

Delta Flat Key.90% 

L. ft C. Round Key Latches.90*10% 

L. ft C. Flat Key Latches..33)4*10% 

Homer’s Night Latches.16% 

Yale, new list.38)4% 

“ Shepardson ’’ or “ U. S.”.36% 

“Feller"or “American".40*10% 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.26% 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par* \ IJst March, *84, rev. 
keir and Corbin...) Jan.l,*86..33)4*8% 

Delta, Noe, 86 to 89.J.40% 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 63.40*10% 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 96. 80% 

Stoddard Lock Co.80*8314% 

“ Champion " Night Latches.40% 

Barnes Mrg. Co. 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk. 

’^Champion ” Cab. and Com bln.. 

Yale. 

Romer’s.26% 

Padlocks— 

List Dec. 23 '84.76076*10% 

YaleLockMfg. Co.’s.88)4% 

Esgle.25*0% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*2% 

Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91. .80% 

Homer’s Scandinavian, *c., Nos. 100 to 
606. .16% 

A. E. Delta.#40% 

“Champion" Padlocks.40% 

Hotchkiss.30% 

“Star”.46% 

“ Horseshoe,".V doz, $9, dls 40% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40% 

Nock’s.80% 

Brown’s Pat.26% 

Scandinavian.00090*10% 

Fraim’s Pat. Scandavian new list (low) 

60% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60% 

Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “ Blue Line ” Finish V dos^ 

Ring Peavles, Common Finish V d<W^ 

Steel 8ocket Peavles.V dos 821.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavles.... V doz $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” Finish, 

Cant Hooks’ Common Finish.. VdoriU.4.00 
Cant Hooks, MxlL Socket Cla^p, “Blue 

Line” Finish..$16.00 

Cant Hooks, Malt Socket Clasp, Com* 

mon Finish.V doz $14.50 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish.V doz $14.00 

Cant Hoods, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish.V dos $12.00 

Hand Spikes....N dos 6ft.,$16.00; 8ft., 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, V dos., 12ft* 
$11.50; 14 ft., $12.60: 16 ft, $14.60; 
18 fL. $17A0; 20 ft., $1.60. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, V dos. 12 ft, 
$10.00: 14 ft, $11.00: 16 ft, $18.00; 18 
ft., $16.00; 20 ft, $0.00. ^ _ 

Pike Poles, not Ironed. V dos, 12 ft, 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 18 ft., $9.00; 18 
ft.. $12.00: 20 ft, $16.00. 

Setting Poles, doe, 12 ft, $14.00; 14 
ft., $16.00; 16 ft, $17.00 ^ 

Swamp Hooks. V dos $18.00 

Lustro— 

Four-ounce Bottles ....V dos, $1.76; $» 
.$17.00 


MalletR- 

Hlckory.20*10020*10*10% 

Lignum vitae.20*10020*10*10% 

B. ft L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V. 

80030*10% 

Match Hales— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting. ..V dos $1A0. 
Mattoclcs-Regular Ust6O*lO06O*lO*6$ 

Meat Cutters— 

Dixon’s V doz: 

Noe.l 2 8 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00..dls 40*5$ 

Woodruff’s $» dos: 

Noe.100 160 

$15.00 $18.00....dls40*6$ 
Champion V dos: 

Nos. 200 800 400 

822.00 $27.00 $40.00... .dls 40*46$ 
Hales Pattern V dos: 

Nos. 11 12 13 

$27.00 $38.00 $46.00. .dls 70070*6$. 

American.$ 

Nos. 1 2 8 4B 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 $80 

Enterprise.,.80% 

Nos.10 12 22 32 42 

Each.$3 $2.50 $4 $6 $15 

Pennsylvania.40*10$ 

Nos. 1 2 8 00 

* doz....$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge V dos: 

Nos. 1 2 8 

$22.00 $30.00 $40.00...45046*10$ 

Home No. 1.V dos, $26.00, dls 66*10$ 

Draw Cut, each: 

Noe..6 2 6 8 

160 $75 $80 $226_ 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10 

Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.** dos 
$66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d anality). ** gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 8 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop's.20*10$ 

Smith’s, *» dos, Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
40046$ 

Knapp * Cowles.AOA1O0CO$ 

Buffalo Adjustable.V* dos, $3.00,264 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 8 , 1889 , 


H«laMei Gates— 


I Plane Irene— i 

Plane Iron®.20*10* 


Razor 8tro»>- 


Chme% Hard Metal....7.7.'.i./.ii.ieOftlO* Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Oo. 


Atkins* Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

ijebjjjn;* riSS * •^°^ 6 - 26 I toltSSSf doe $2.66; dte 20*10&5jl I Atkins* Special Steel Dexter X Cute 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends.40*10% riane irons, buci Bros .Torre v's on< P foot 60S 

rtL .li. nT-j ijr-*‘i Plane Tmnn A lihnm TVzr»l “ Thl«. I • ••••■••■.....*V> ni.m/»ul v Pn.- r 


Bush’s.20* 

Lincoln’s Pattern.70(370*10 

Weed’s.720*10* 


Badger’s Belt and Com..*. .. . p doz $2.00 I Atkins* Special 8 teel Diamond X Cuts^ 


Boss, P doz: 

Nos.1 

$7 


Vo&io Sandusky Tool Co.: 

ar*. 

L. & I. J. White. 


$10. .60*10*10* Pliers and Nippers— 


• A0* Lamont Combination. .7 7 7 !p doz $ 4.00 .... , V toot 30^ 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

• -SO* Rivets and Burrs— X Cute.P foot 27<£28# 

A0* Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cute. .p foot 18# 

.26* Copper. .60@80&10* Atkins’ Shingle, Malay, Drag, Ac 46* 

Iron, list Nov. 17, ’87 .60* W. M. & C., Hand..30*6@30&10* 


Money Drawers....V doz, $18®$20 Button’s Patent.30*10@40* w „ ^ „.„ „„„„ 

niBBKles— H ^' 8 o!? 0 » L 6 m R ° d - 

.v dot, cs.00disss % 4 BeckleyM, ® : Co :: um **B «Sf:STSwitoit::::::::::::*dS® pSSHiSrtSuSiwp. 45&1< * 

N alU, nee Trade Report. E^ayil^aml NW^n .'"“So* „ Ro i*®' , r_....... „__ 


Rivet Sets- 


W. M. ft C., Champion X Cuts, Re 
dls 60*2(350*10* wfiL ft *C*. X Cuts,Thin Back* 00 . 12 *! 


A alls* see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls ft Brads, list July 14, *87 


Peace Cross Cute, Standard... p foot 26# 


Russell's Parallel.... .777777 !26* Ba™ Door, Sargent’s list.60&10&10* Peace Cross Cute, Thin Back 


7 7 njMo< P. S. ft W. Cast Steel . .!.60* Acme (Anti-Frictlon). 66 * Pfoot27<328# 

P ? keg P. S. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting’Nlpwrs,Union Barn Door Roller.70* Richardson’s Circular and Mill 


Wire Nalls, Standard Penny.. .P keg p. s. ft w. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, umun earn iwur nouer. 

$2.46®$2r&* add 6* dls 10* n _ 

vr ii ^ * Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* Rope- 

Nail Puller— & ^Jfl|^?^-30A6* Manufacturers’prices for larg 

Curtiss Hammer....P doz $9, net Cronk W&.00; 10 In. $2i.O^ Manila. ..k in. and larger p lb 

Giant, No. 1.P doz, $90.00,10* 40®40&6* Manila..k in. p lb 

Pelican.p doz, $6.00, dls 25* Plumbs and Levels- Manila. % and 6-16 In. P lb 

Boss.p doz, $30.00, dls 30* _ , _ _ __ _ Manila Tarred Rope.p lb 

IJ ghtning .p doz $21.00 Regular List.70&10®70&10ftl0* Manila. Hay Rope.Ibdb 

~ — n Mlnn’a iAAirw cio.i i_~ K 


Ak ‘ 30A6 * Manufacturers’ prices for large lots : 

Cronk s 8 in., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, Manila. ..k in. and larger p lb l4k#i 

40®40&6* Manila... 7..tiln. P lb 14*# 

Plumbs and Levels— Manila.k and 6-10 In. P lb 16k#1 


Richardson’s X Cute, 

I No. 1, 39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 3, 24# 

Hack Saws— 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete.40ftl0g^ 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only_40ft 

10@50* 


45&46ftl0* 
27#; No. 3, 24# 


Manila.Vi and 6-16 in. P lb 16k# a 

Manila Tarred Rope.p lb 13*# g, 

Manila. Hay Rope.lb db 14k# 


Dias ton’s.46ftl0* Sisal.. .k Inch and larger P lb I2k4! i oJS Star Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Pocket Levels.70&HX370&10&10* Sisal . . .?!“ ™ WE. P £ 12*# g lwn ° nd Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Davis Iron Levels:.30* Sisal.k and 6-16 In. P lb 13k# Eureka and Crescent.26* 

Davta* TnnllnnmatAN KtAiiW ci.nl n... u b tool I •* 


~ nrvati os Davis Iron Levels:.30* Sisal. M and 6-18 in. P lb 13k# 5 

5s®£®.* ® r - Davis’ Inclinometers. 10 & 10 * Sisal, Hay Rope.p lb 12 W* ^ 

Cjmnon’s Diamond Pointffr.Sl2 i s Poppers, Corn— 5 ~ 


Bound.P gr. $3^6 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..p gr.,$12,20* 

Nut Crack-era— 


Saw Frames— 


Table (H. ft B. Mffe. Cod.40* 

Blake's Pattern.p doz $ 2 . 00 , dls 10 * Post Hole and Tree Angers 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60* and Diggers— 

Nats— Samson Post Hole Digger, p doz $36.00, 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. a 

Hoi Pressed. 6 . 4 # 6.9# Eletcher Post Hole Augers, p doz $36.00, 


Round or Square, 1 qt.. p gr $12.00^15.00 VnSnUS 1 *.* 

Round or Square, 2 qt.. P gr $26.00(^26.00 Jute Rope .P lb 7# 


niJS 1 Lathe Yan y R ASHSi ft * White Vermont.P pro $ 0 . 00 ^ 10.00 

ten Rope.P lb 16<*l8#net lied. Polished and Varnished.p doz 


Cold Punched.. 6 A# 6 . 6 # 

In lots less than 100 lb, P lb, add «#; 1-lb Dlg¥rera . * ^ 

hn XM add IS to list Leeds.P doz $8.00^9.00 

noxes, aaa 1 # to use. Vaughan’s Poet Hole Auger, p doz 

Aaknm- . $13.00<3il4.00 


jure nope.V » if $1.60, dls 26* 

Rales- 8aw 8ct »“ 

Boxwood.80ftl0@80ftl0ftl0* Stillman’s Genuine... P doz $5.00@7.76, 

Starrett’s Rules and StriBdght°^dge 8 ,^ Stillman’s Imita..Pdoz $3.26@6J86, dl/^ 
Steel.26&10* 40&6<a40ftl0* 

S Common Lever.... P doz $2.00, dls 40ft6* 

_ _ Morrill’s No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 3*4. $24.00, 

ad Irons— dls40ftl0@60* 

From 4 to 10, at factory....p 100 lb, ’ No ‘ °’ • 8 00 ’ No ‘ 


From 4 to 10, at factory_p 100 1 b, 


O* Government.P 1 b 8 # Kohlerjs Little Giant.Pd^WSioo ffJJHeatjng. • •• • •^dS^Wneti nSSni’er/HotchkiM!! 

f»g53fc^^ d & , aS Hammer, Beml, ft Call Co/s newJU 


Schneldler. . _ 

Oilers— Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers... p doi 

Zinc and Tin.66O66A10* Cronk’s Post Bars, Pdoz $60.00, 

Brass and Copper.60ftl0®6^10ft6* _> o . dl » 60&6C5 

Malleab le, Hammers’ Improved, No. L Gibb s Post Hole Digger, p doz $ 
$3.00; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 P doz, dls 40S 

dls iO^luftiO* Potato Parers— 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same __ 

lhit.40* White Mountain.p doz $ 6.1 

Prior's Pat. or " Paragon ” Zinc, Antrim Combination.P d< 


idler. .7.7.P doz $18.00 grs. Pott’s Ijonf— ..40@40ftg Bern is ft Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

s Post Hole Diggers...p doz $24.00 Enterprise Star Irons......4(^( Hammer.. 30ft6* 

's Post Bars, Pdoz $60.00, C ^?l b rfe ed Fluter “ d 8841 Iron * ^ do ?* Bemls ft Call Co.’s Plate.......^10* 


dls 60&1 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, P doz 


Potato Parers- 


ilnc, Antrim Combination.P dosl 

OOftlOftlO* Hoosler.P doz $1 


pw.w, i1EAA » * ji iirf aiciiub a v/nii vai. » rmu?. xu% 

*6p&6a50ftl0* _W6^0 K .......•.. •••• • • .dls 16* Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12W* 

» doz $30 00, Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, dls 50ftl0* 

dls 40@40&10* , t. omiHrv /v i? net Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, dls 66 & 6 * 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8 ^# Hart’s Pat. Lever... 2 t* 

rrior<ri kj> TO Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $5.50: dls 20& 

do«jw.ooas. 6 o ii^i ■ i™.-. b< - dl 8 i 5 J . _ . .. lye^MioeioK 


Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60* __ „ . . „ . u . 

O lmstead ’s Tin and 7At\o. .60* Pruning Hooks and Shears- 

“ d Copper.60* Dtaaton .,combined Prun 

Brou^ton’s Zinc.60* Saw# .W do* fit 


k ca New England.... 6 ^, dls 1 &^£ 9 9 9 

_ 8.» d and Emery P.per and 

Cloth- $24.00.dls 40ft 10 * 

Sw TJ«t AnHi ifl 1 WMI Averj ’s Saw Set and Punch.40* 


.S3 Saw.P doz $18700, dls 20ftl0* List April 19,1886.36A40* 

Broqghton s Brass.60* Disston’s Pruning Hook, p dos $12.00, Sibley r s Emery and Crocus Cloth.30* 

P a fi«ISf^- 8te,lra - _ E.S.LeedCo.-.PruningTool." 8 . 20 ! 1 !^ f , SR " h Cord - . 

-*■ Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, P doz Common. » ft. lOraiift 


Standard .0OftlO06OftlOftlO* 


.00 net Patent, 


Common. p ib. 10®ll# 


^Al^OO* Henry’s Pruning Shears, p doz|4.‘26<a White Cotton 


N.Y.B.ftP. Co., Standard... 60&10&6* ' ' ^ ^ T ^4 

2* S' 5 S' ^ 0 -' I^P^re ... 70f Wheeler, M. ft Co.’s Combination, 

N. V. B. ft P. Co.. Salamander, Pdoz $12.00. 


*.... ▼* 1^X1$ 

good quality.P lb 13^13V4# 

otton Braided, fair quality 


. 

_ t tf>iii«a ni >AriA i in ok. o n or si I vo p T jilep a OiiAiitT. WhitA. mm Chatlllon s Grocers jTip Scales.oo* 


Common Russia Sash.... 


P fl>28®29# 


Saw Tools— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

, . $6.00 P doz 

Scales- 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

„ P doz $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 101... .p doz $6.76<tt$7.00 


Jenkins’ Standard.P lb 80#, dls 36* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#®11# p lb 


J. Malllnson ft Co., No. 1. $6.26: No. 2,7.26 Silver Lake, A Quality, White 60| ChafilioS’s eS*”.. P . 

PnllAVE- . __10ftl0ft6* HhAMllon’E PavnHto . At w 


Silver Lake, A Quality, Drab, 66 #, 


_ „ _ _ .. _ _ ^ Chatlllon’s Favorite.40* 

I ® I ?.° I Vn“S e 4^ri lnB ' .I silver Lake, B Quality, WblU, 8 60a 10ft6 * I Ptatfira. 

Cotton Packing.16#®17# P lb . 22?Si 20ftl0ft64 _ 


Padlocks— Japa 

See Locke. m“' 

Pails— Hav 

Galvanized Iron— _}*• 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, P doz. $2.76 8.00 3.26 K • 
Hill’s Heavy W«3ght,P dz. 8.00 8.26 8.75 H gf 


Brass Screw.60&10* 

Japanned Side.66$4&10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.60&10* 


dls 20&10&6* 

Silver Lake, B Quality, Drab. 65#. 

dls 20&10ft6* 


Scale Beams 


I&10&6* Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .60&10® 


ESilver Lake, C Quality, White (onlv) # , ’ f 

Moore’s Sash, Antl-Frlctlon. 60* « , „ . . 27#^i28# Chatillon’s No. 1.40* 

Hg Fork, soud Ey^ l^ Swtvel gRgSSlJSgaSSSS&.RJK'M C ^ Ullon '» No - 2 .«» 

Hy Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 Id. Solid, _ SgJSfffejJl'ffi!??,’ SiXga.___ 


QaartM 10 12 14 Hay Fork, “Antl-Frlctlon,” 6 In. Solid, vJVXiL„ . oil 

SSWiiiwia:::: SSliSSS “"“"•““"'"““xSw &iSffllS::.:-:: 8 I!ItSaa» 

.: fh^R^k!^: 8 8elf : LubriCltt ‘ DB :: Samson, Braided, Itellen T.*™* ^.V.V.'.V.'XiidSSSS 

tackets. see Weil Buckets. * ’ Tackle Blocks.See Blocks o ,. 4 t on!f ao ® 30&6 ^ Ship, Common...... ...... P dos $3.60 net 


Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 


Star Pails. 12 qt.Pdoz $4.50 4 A __ . 

Fire, Stable and Milk, U qt.. p doz $6.60 Clstern Best Makers .60&10@60* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . ,60&10@60 

Pencils- &10&10* 

, .. ... Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods...70&6® 


Samson, Braided, Linen, 80#, 

dls 30(930*6* 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 p gr, 

dis$&* 


snip, common............P doz $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co. 10 ^ 

Screen Window and Door 
Frames— 


Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60* ’ 70&10&£ 

Faber’s Round Gilt.P gro $6.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead.P gro $4.50 net lunches— 

Saddled or Drive, good quality, *dor 


Railroad or Adze Eye, 6 to 6 , $12.00; 6 
to 7. $13.00.dls 0OftlO@0O&lOft6* 

Picture Nails— 


Bemls ft Call Co.’s 
BemlsftCall Co’s S] 


-rr--— , (Ils Porter’sJPat. Window and Door Frame. 

70&10&6* Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 10,1880,^ screen Corner Irons, Warner’s.. 

Walker’s. 60A1 ° 10* SUsMrnB ’ Frames and Corners.26@25&io* 

8crewDrtv "- 

Hammond’s Window Springs.40* Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10* 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and Disston’s.46ftlo* 

_ A, /vr. n ■■fnn'a Pot Vvnol.tn,. na.nZ 


a, Attweii Mfg. Co.:;.::..: . 25 * 3314 * 

o.’s Cast Steel Drive7&0A6* grading . ... 66H&10@66H&10&Rg 

’s Springfield Socket.60&6* Hammond’s Window Springs.40* 

uallty77.p doz $2.50@2.60 Common Sense, Jap'd, Ctop’d and 


Spring, good quality.... P doz $2.5002 60 Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and msswns.......46ftl0* 

Spring Leach's Pat 7 7 Br’zed.p gr $4.00 Dltston> Pat. Excelsior.46ft 10 * 

ltemls ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40* Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

Solid Tinners’.P doz $ 1 .44, dls 66 * „ . t V gr $10.00 Stanley R. ft L. Co. s Varnished Han- 

^““^•HollowPunche,. 20 SM SSSSSSSij..12 


Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* Rice Hand Punches 16* Kempshall’s Gravity.60* Stanley R. ft L. Co.’s Black Handles. 

Brass Head, Combination list.60*10* Avery’s Revolving .30*10* Kempshall’s Model.60(360*10* 60*10* 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .60*10*10* Averv’s Saw-Set and Punch’ See Saw Sets Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886!... .70* Sargent ft Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

Porcelain Head, Combination list..40A10* cry ^w-ot-umurunou. oeeoawoeui. Pay80n , g Perfect.60®60&10* OOftlOftlO* 

Niles’Patent.40* T> Hugunin’s Sash Balances.25ft6*2* Sargent ft Co.’s Nos. 20,80 and 00. . 6 GH* 

ni , , T M ^ A Xiiail— Hugunin’s New Sash Locks.26*5*2* _, lOftlO* 


Pinking Iron#— P dos 66 # net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 28,1887. 


__ Hugunin’s Sash Balances.25*6*2* Sargent ft Co.’s Noe. 20,80 and 60. . 66 U* 

Hail- Hugunin’s New Sash Locks.26*5*2* 10ftkl0% 

Sliding Door, Wr’t Bra™, 36#. .dt, 18* ”.^aoa}2 gSSS 5 Si 2’- No } 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron .» ft. 7* ' 'too' Wort" i in S * CnllM' 

Sliding Door, Iron, Painted... V foot 4* , 100 . “ d . . 110 ; .HjSfifc* PP No^OOft*...^*^ 


dls 20*10*5* 


and under, Plain..62^* Barn Door. Light.In. k H H ” 

and under. Galvanized.46* Per 100 ifeet .$^60 3.«) 4A0, dls 10* Champion Safety, list March 1, WM 


t OUU UliVlt/li VJBI v MUStVU ... . * .1 

l and over, Plain.02j 

i and over, Galvanized.52] 


Boiler Tubes. Iron.60* 

Planes and Plane Irons— 

Wood Planes— 

Molding.60*6(350*10* 

Bench, First Quality.60&10<360* 

Bench, Secoud Quality. .0O&1O@0O&1O&5* 


B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Larj 
Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 3.2 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, p foot.4 

Victor Track Rail, 7# P foot... .dls 


66(366*6* Champion. 

Security.70* Clark's Pat, 

^ . . Crawford’s 

Sash Weights— Ellrich’sSo 


bffLt 001 - • • % S° Ud Eyes . Vton » 22 ’ 00 Kolb’S ^mmon Sense. .P doz $6.00, die 


10 * 60&10&5* 

60* 8 teams’.26*10&6* 

Gay ft Parsons.36* 

*5* Champion.26*10* 

70* Clark's Pat.30<333k* 

Crawford’s Adjustable.30* 

EUrlch’s Socket and Ratchet..25(325*10* 
>Allard’s Spiral, new list.2o* 


Carrier 8 teel Rail, P foot.4k# 

Rakes— 


Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 


ChaUenge,” P doz $20.00, 


Bench, Second Quality. .0O&1O@6O&1O&5* Cast Steel, Association goods. 66 * dls 6 ( 

Bailey's (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).30*10* Cast Steel, outside goods.00ft 10(370* Perry.P doz. No. 1, $15.00; 

Iron Planes— Malleable. 7CX370&5* $21.00.dls 6 < 


’ 26*10* 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_30*30*6* 

Screw Driver Bits.p doz 60®76# 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40(310* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 


Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 7•••••••• ■S y - <X V ii ls 51 

Co ) 20&10* Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer- 

Victor Planes (Stanley R.’ft ii Co. j .20ft 10* „ Iws . . . . .. dt 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36@35&o* F °rt Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 

Meriden Mal.IronCo.’s.30&10@30&10&10* W.00.dls 25* 

Davis’s Iron Planes ... 30ft 1 IK330& 1 Oft 10* D 

Birmingham Plane Co. 50 @ 60 & 5 * Razors 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting..20&10* J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 


Perry.P doz. No. 1, $16.00 : No. 0, 

Malleable . 7 (X 376 & 5 * $21.00.dls 60@60&6* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dls 60* Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dls 20* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00. ells 50* Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftDX330* 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer- Silver's.40ftl0* 

less.G 6 * 


60(360*6* I Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.P gro 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40®t0ft5* Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 


Sargent’s.30&10(330ftl0&10* j 


Haws— 

Disston’s Cir- 1 

culor.46@46&5* Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross > times given 

Cuts.45(345&5* I by Jobbers. 

Disston’s Hand 25(326ft5* J 


dls 10* I Atkins’ Circular.50* 


-l/t I V 171 AJA vo. A caaa ..T VU. 6 U 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. 3, $12.00, dls 
26#25*10* 

P. D. ft Co.’s all Steel. 60 * 

Hcrews— 

Wood Screws—List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1, 1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70*) 

Round Head Iron....06* 1 „ ^ 

Flat Head Brass.65*1 Extra 10* 

Round Head Brass.. .60* f often given 
Flat Head Bronze... . 66 * by jobbers. 
Round Head Bronze.60* j 
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MacMste— 

Flat Head. Iron.65% 

Bound Head. Iron.50% 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench. Iron.6G&10®56* 10*10% 

Bench, Wood, Beech.¥ dor $2.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10% 

Hand, Wood.25*10®25&10&5% 

Lag, Blunt Point.75®76*10% 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point. 75% 

Bb d..25*6* 

Hand Rail, Sargent's.ook&io* 

Hand Kail, H. * B. Mfg. Co.. ,70*10®76* 

Hand Rail. Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Millers Palls list. ,5(X^50&5% 

Jack Screws, P. s. * W.35* 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .0OA1O®6O&1O*6* 
Jack Screws, Steams’.10®4'J*10* 

Scroll Haws— 

Leister, complete, $10.00.25% 

Rogers, complete, $1.00.26% 

Barnes' Builders’ and Cabinet Makers', 

$16. 25% 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades.36* 

Scythe Months.60*2% 

Mhenm— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .75AKX376&10A6* 
Pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers...f doz $3.75 

Tinners*.ausei 

Seymour’s, List, Dec., 1881.. 

60*10*10(400*10*10*5* 
Hdnch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

00«10A10<400&10&10&5* 

Heinsch’s Tailor’s Shears.33WJ 

First quality C. 8. Irlmmers. .80@80&10% 
Second quality C. S. Trimmers. 

8UA10®80A10A10* 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10% 

Diamond Cast Shears. 1<j% 

Clipper.lOAlu* 

Victor Cast Shears.76A10®75*10*6* 

Howe Bros. A Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40* 

Cleveland Machine Co., SoUd steel 

Forged.70% 

Clausa Shear Co., Japanned.70% 

Clausa shear Co.. Nickeled, same list .00* 

Mheaves— 

Sliding Door— 

N. W. * Co., list July, 1888.5O*1O®0O&5% 

R.IL, list Dec. 18,1886.66*20% 

Corbin's list.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller.60*10*2% 

Patent Roller, Hatfield’s. 75% 

Bussell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

18H5.00*2% 

Moore's Anti-Friction. 60 % 

Sliding Shutter— 

a. A E list Dec. 18,1886 .60*10*2* 

Sargent's list.80*10% 

Beading list.60*10*10% 

Mhlp Tools— 

LAI.J. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.25* 


Moldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1880. 

S5&2% 

Mpoke Shaves— 

Iron. 45% 

Wood.no* 

Halley’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40*10% 

Steams’.20*10®30% 

Mpoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.¥ doz $10.00, dls 50* 

Stearns’.20*10% 

Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 ¥ doz. 

55*10% 

Douglas’.¥ doz $9.00, dls 20% 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list... .70&10% 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list.70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. A Co.33i>*2* 

Silver-Plated —(4 moe. or 5% cash 30 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.60% 

C. Rogers & Bros.60% 

Rogers A Bro.60% 

Reed A Barton.60% 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.50*10(400% 

Simpson. Hall, Miller A Co.50*10 

Holmes A Edwards Silver Co. .60*10(4 
60A10A3* 

H. A E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60&5* 
H. A E. 811ver Co., Durham Silver.60&6% 

German Sliver.60(450*5 

German Silver, Hall A Elton. .50A6* cash 

Nickel Silver.60&5®50*10&5% cash 

Britannia. 60 % 

Boardmon’s Flat Ware.60A10% i 

Boardm&n’s Nickel Silver.60% I o 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case | S 

lots.B0% J ^ 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.00®0o&5% 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.25% 


Shoes, Horae f Male, &c.— 
Home— 

Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory. 

$1.00 

Mule- 

Add $1 ¥ keg to above prices. 

CXe, Wrought— 

Ton lots.¥ lb 9# 

1000 A lots.¥ A 9’*# 

$00 A lots. F » iu# 


(Eastern prices 2# off, cash, 6 days.) 

Drop, F bag, 25 A.$1.10 

Drop, ¥ bag. 6A. .20 

Boca and t allied, F 25-A bag. 1.41 

Bock and Chilled. ¥ 5-A bag.34 

Mhevels end Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1885 .20% 

Not*.—J obbers frequently give 5®7k* 

extra on above. 

Griffith’s Black Iron.6QA10* 

Griffith's C. S.60(460*10% 

Griffith's Solid C. S. R. R. Goods.20% 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork A Tool Co).20% 

St. Louis Shovel Co.20®2o*7k% 

Hussey, Blnns A Co.16@25% 

Hubbard A Co.20@20*7k% 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.60A1U% 

Payne Pctteboue A Son, list January, 

1886 .30% 

Remington's (Lawman’s Patent) 

30A10Q40* 

Rowland's, Black Iron.50*10% 

Rowland's Steel.60*5®60*10* 

Mhevels and Tonga- 

Iron Heed.00*10(460*10*5* 

Brass Heed.00A10&10* 

Mkelnst Thimble— 

Western list.75A5®75A10* 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.20% 

Ooldbrookdale Iron Co.60A10% 

UUca P. S. T. Skeins..00% 

Utica Turned and Fitted.86% 

Sieve*— 

Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. A Co., new list. 

60A25A10* 

Barter Flour Sifters.F doz $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters— F doz $2.26 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

F doz $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. A C. Strainer. 

F doz. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim — 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, F doc.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 20, Nested, F doz.. 86# $1.00 

Mesh 24, Nested, ¥ doc.. $1.00 L10 

Ml axes— 

School, by case.50A10% 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10(470* 
10*10* 

Hungarian Nalls.70&10@70ft 10*10* 

Chair Nalls.70&10®70&10&10% 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points.60(460*6% 

Cigar Box Nalls.50A10@50A10A5% 

Picture-Frame Points.. .50* 10®5a&10&5* 

Looking-Glass Tacks_60*10®50&10&5% 

Leathered Carpet.60* 10(0^50*10*5* 

Brush Tacks.50*lo®50*10&5% 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2, 1888, 10*10(4 
10&lo*5% 

Lining and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1, 

Silvered..30ftl0&10* 

Japanned.20A10A10% 

Double-Pointed Tacks.85% 

Wire Carpet Nails.50*10% 

Wire Brads A Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Stoel*Wlre Brads. K. A E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.50*10% 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.20A10% 

Ive’s Tap Borers.33k* 5* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10(420% 

Clark's.,.83k(435* 


Snaps, Harness, iVc - 

Ancbor (T. A S. Mfg. Co.).65* 

Fltch’ii '.Bristol*.60*lo% 

Hotchkiss. 10 % 

An in-w.n.0d e 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*10% 

German, new list.40*10* 

Covert.5<>A2% 

Covert, New Patent.60*5*2% 

Covert. New R. E.. 00 ( 42 % 

Covered sprlai. 00 * 10 * 10 % 


Steel and Iron.I u/w 

Nlckd-Plated...J75&10®80% 

Try Square and T Bevels. .00*10*10(470* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.45*10% 
Wlnterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30*10% 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26% 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.30*6% 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanized. \ ®SSEJKl? 
Fence Stages. Plain.j 

Steelyard*.40&10<450* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.30A 

6®30&10% 

Blacksmith's Butterfield’s Goods.. .30* 
6®30*10% 

Lightning Screw Plate.25®30* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .33J4*5<g)i0% 

Stone— 

Hlndostan No. 1, 3#; Axe, S$f#; Slips 
No. 1, 5# 

Sand Stone.F A 2# 

Washita Stone, Extra.F A 21(422# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.¥ A 15®1«# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.F A 11® 12# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .¥ A 40® 12# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.¥ A 30®32# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 ln¥ A $l.3o 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 0 to 0 in ¥ A #1.76 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4to8 1n.¥ lb 40# 

Turkey Slips.¥ A $1.00®1.5u 

Lake Superior, Chase.¥ A id# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chose. ..¥ A 31®32# 
Seneca stone, Red Paper Brand.... ¥ A 
18®20# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds. .¥ A 2o®26# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets. .¥ gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.¥ gro $6.00, dls 10% 

Gem.¥ gro $4.60, dls 10% 

Gold Medal.¥ gro $6.00, dls 25% 

“ Mirror ”.¥ pro $6.00, dls —% 

Lustro.¥ gro $4.76 net 

Ruby.¥ gro $3.75 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.¥ gro $5.50 

Dixon’s Plumbago.¥ A 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, ¥ gro.$5.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. F gro $13.00 
Tates’Liquid, 2 3 5 10 gal. cans 

F gal .. .$0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10- A cans, 

F A 16# 

Jet Block..F gro $3.60 

Japanese.¥ gro $3.60 

Fireside.F gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.¥ gro $19.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. ¥ gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. ¥ gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 A 

cans.12k# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 A 

cans.12)4# 

Nickel Plate Paste.¥ gro $63W 

JPacks, Brad*, Ac.- 

List, Jan. 2,1888.—{Note.—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named!: 

American Iron Carpet.80&80A6* 

Steel Carpet.80®80&5% 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80(480*6% 

American Iron Cut.75® 75* 10% 

Swedes Iron.76*5(475*10% 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76* 10(476*10*5% 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .75*10(475*10*5% 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10(475*10*5% 

Gimp and Lace.75*10®75A10&5% 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10(3;75*10*6% 

t wedes Iron Trlinmers’.75*10® 76*10*6* 
wedes Iron Miners’ .. .75*10®75*10*6% 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

75*10(475*10*5% 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list>, 

80(4*0*6% 

Copper Tacks.5o*lo% 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.50*10% 

Finishing Nalls.70*10(470*10*10% 

Trunk anl Clout Nalls.70*lo®70*lo*io% 
Tinned Trank and Clout Nolls, 70*10(4 
70*10*10% 

Basket Nalls.70*10®70* 10*m 


Tapes, Measuring— 

American.25*10% 

Spring. 40 % 

Cnesterman's, Regular list.25(430% 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80(480*10% 

Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*6% 

Tinners* Shears, &c.— 

Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.).20(426% 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. Malllnson * Co.33>£% 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20, 1887,.70*10(470*10*5% 

Tire Benders, I'psettcrs, Ac— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16% 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.15% 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion)..20*10 

<430% 

Wood Bottom.¥ doz $5.00(3 $6.25 

All Iron.¥ doz $1.25 

Nashua Lock Oo’.s F doz, $18.00 «X 466 % 

Wilson’s.66% 

Sargent’s.¥ doz, $24. dls, 66*10%. 

Acme.¥ doz, $20.00, dls 40% 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron.60% 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.25% 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.35% 

Skylight Lifters.35% 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60% 

Relher's Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887.60*2% 

Relher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
50*2% 

Excelsior.50* 10* 2% 

Shaw's.50*10% 

Payson’s Universal.40(440*10% 

Traps— 

Game— 

Ncwhouse.76 <410*6% 

Oneida Pattern.3(\470*5% 

Game. Blake's Patent.40*10*6% 

Moytse and Rat— 

Mouto Wood.Choker, ¥ doz holes, 11(412* 
Mouse, Round Wire.. V doz $1.50, dls 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire— F doz $2.50, dls 10% 
Mouse, Catch-’em-olive, ¥ dz $2.50, dls 16% 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.Fgr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.¥ gr $18.00, dls 16% 

Rat, “ Decoy ”.¥ gr $10.00, dls 10% 

Ideal.¥ gr $10.00 

Cyclone.¥ gr $6.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole traps, 

¥ doz 90# 

In full cases.F doz 75# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.25% 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.15% 

Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 25®26*10% 

Peace’s Plastering.26% 

Clement & Maynard’s.20% 

Rose’s Brick.16®20% 

Brade’s Brick.25% 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20% 

Garden.70% 

Trlera— 

Butter and cheese.26% 

Trucks, Warehouse, Ac.- 

B. & L. Block Co.’s list, *82.40% 

Tubes, Boiler- 
See Pipe. 

Twine- 

Flax Twine— BC. B. 

No. 9, and K A Balls.22# 30# 

No. 12, U and « A Balls.21# 29# 

No. 18, £ and A‘Balls.18# 28# 

No. 24, k and k A Balls.18# 28# 

No. 36, H and A Balls.10# 27# 

No. 264, Mattrass, kand k A Balls.48®50# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, k A Balls.25# 

Mason Line, Linen, % A Balls.66# 

2 Ply Hemp, l 4 and k A Balls (Spring 

Twine).Ilk# 

3-Ply Hemp, 1 A Balls.12#(412k# 

3-Ply Hemp, lk A Balls.ll#wll* 4 # 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to A ,.15#(4lt'f 

2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, k A Balls. 10 # 

Wool.6 

Paper. 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 A to doz. .lb# 

Vises— 

Solid Box.00®60&5% 

Parallcl- 

Flsher & Norris Double Screw.16*10% 

Stephens'.26<430% 


Parker’s.20(426% 

Wilson’s.65% 

Howard’s.40* 

Bonney’s.40*10% 

Millers Falls.4<X440&10% 

Trenton.10&5(440&10% 

Merrill’s.15(420% 

Sargent’s.60*10*10% 

Bft^-ktis and Union.--$0% 

Double Screw Leg.16*10% 

Jr'rent Ish.20*6(426% 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40% 

Sa w Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*8. 

¥ doz $15.00, dls 40*10% 

Steam’s.38U*l<X433k&10&10% 

! Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.33U«36% 

Sargent’s..6o$iAlO% 

Hopkins’.¥ doz $17.60, dls 10% 

Reading.40*10% 

Wentwort h.20*10% 

Combination Hand Vises.F gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.20% 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10% 

W agon Boxea— 

Per A.2k# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.F doz $4.00, dls 26% 

Washer Cutlers— 

Smith’s Pat.. ¥ doz $12.00. dls 20*10*10% 

Johnson’s.¥ doz $11.00, dls 33k% 

Penny’s. 

¥ doz Pol. $11; Jap’d. $16.00, dls 56% 

Apple ton’s.¥ doz $16.00, dls 6<t&10% 

Bonney’s.30*10% 

Washers— 

Size. k 6-16 H H H H 1 

Washers.... 7 5H W 3k 3k 3k 
In lota loss than 200 A, ¥ A, add k#» 6-A 
boxes 1# to list. 


Iron . Fa 3k# 

Steel.F A 4 # 

Well Buckets, Calvanizcd— 

Hill’s.¥ doz. 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt, $5.26 

Iron Clad.F doz, 14 qt, $IJ25®$4.60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band. 

F doz $4.25(44.50 
Whlttng’sWired Top..F doz $4.00®.4J25 

Well Wheels— 

8 in.. $2.25; 10 In., $2.70; 12 In., $3.25. 

Wire— 

Iron- 

Market, Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 

70*10(475% 

Market, Con’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ... .70®70*6% 

Market, Galv., Nos. 0 to 18 .66*6% 

Market, Tiu’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18. 

67 Ufi 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 10 to 18. 

72k@72k*6% 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 25, 

76(476*6% 

Stone, Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 27 to 86, 

76*10*6% 

Stone,Tinned.70@70A10% 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6(470*10% 

Galvanized Fence.66% 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76% 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14.76% 

Brass, list Jnn. 18.1884.15*20% 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884 .26% 

Boro Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on bpools.66% 

Molln’s Steel and'l in’d Wire on SpooU^ 

Malln’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30% 

Caat steel Wire.50% 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 30% 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. .65# ¥ A 

Picture Wire.60 ft 10% 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

F 1000, $9.00, dls 26% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth,’Netting, &c.— 

Painted Screen Cloth, Ko. 34, 

F 1000 sq. ft, $1.90 
Painted Screen Cloth, No. 33, 

F 100 sq. ft. $20.00 
Galvanized Wire Netting.70A10®76% 

Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1,1880. 

Iron.80% 

Cast Steel.40% 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.40% 

Baxter's Adjustable " 8 ” .... 40*10(450% 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10(460% 

Coes’ Genuine.66*8% 

Coes’ " Mechanics’ ”.55*10*3% 

Girard Standard.70*10% 

Machinists’, SterllngWrench Co.. 70*10% 
I^unson & Sessions’Engineers’.. .60*10% 

Lomson & Sessions’ Standard.70*10% 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.! 

Girard Agrlcultnral.1 

Lomson*Sessions’Agrlc’l.. ( 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Bemls.A Call’sPat. Combination.86% 

Bemis & Call’s Merrick’s Pattern.86% 

Bern is ft Call’s Brlgg’s Pattern. .26% 

Bemis * Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe 

40*6% 

Bemis * Call’s No. 3 Pipe.36*6% 

Aiken’s Pocket (Brlght).$6.00, dls 60*10% 
The Favorite Pocket (Brlget) 

¥ doz $4.00, dls 40% 

Webster’s Pot. Combination.26% 

Bo&rdman’s.20*10% 

Always Ready.26*6% 

Alligator.60% 

Donohue’s Engineer;.20*10% 

Acme, Bright.60*3% 

Acme, Nickeled. 50*3% 

Walker’s.55*3% 

Diamond Steel.55*3% 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan. 10,1888, $2.60 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Stap ea, Hoo is, <^c., list Jon. 12,1886, 

80*20(480*26% 
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THE IRON AGE, 


January 3, 1889, 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 2, 1889. 

The following quotations are for spiall lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


.f fi) 2 80 ( 

.lb n> 8.io ( 


...4 
.. # 
2.4# 
..-4 

...f 

....4 


A 88 & 



© 


2d qual. 

4.88 ®.4 

4.75®.4 

5.12® .# 

6.48 ®.J 

5.86 ® . . ..4 
B. 94 
® 104 
©74 

4 
4 
4 
4 


IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store, 

Common Iron : 

U to 2 In. round and square.. I lon/^orvw 

1 to 6 in. x 4 ^ to 1 in.....*** 

Refi ned Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

lto 4 In. x 96 to 1 # In. W lb 2.10® ... 4 

494 to 6 in. x % to 1 in.j 

1 to 6 m. x \\ and 5-16.F lb 2.80 ® 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq..F lb 2.20 ® 

Bands —1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12 .f lb 2.80 ® 

•* Burden Best" Iron, base prioe. .# lb 8.00 ® 
Burden's “ H. B. * 8 ." Iron, base 

price. 

** ulster ”... 

Norway Rods.4.00 ® 5.004 

JVIercliunt Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Dearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

prioe in small lots.~ 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots . 

Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots..5 Mi ® 64 

For Classification and Extras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste»l Association of the United States. Jane l, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron lTom Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 

10 tone.V 2.75 - 

17 to 20.$ «> 2-85 

81 to.SH.«Mb 8.00 

85 and 26.. ..w lb 8 20 

87 .* lb 8.85 

88 .$ lb 8.60 

B B 

Gahr'd, 14 to 20, $ lb, 4.50 
Galv’d, U to 24,« tb, 4.87*4 
Galv'd, 25 to 26, « fi), 5 25 

Halv'd, 27.§ fi), 5.62*4 

Galv'd, 28.« lb, 6.00 _ 

Patent Planished..V lb A 104 

Russia.fib 9U# ( 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f lb 54 

English Steel ITom Store. 

Beet Cast...f 1b 15 

ExtraCast.f 16*4 ® 17 

Swaged, Cast. fib 16 

BestDouble Shear.$ lb 15 , 

Blister, 1st quality.f lb 12*44 

German 8teel, Beet.«lb 10 4 

2d quality. .fib 9 4 

8d quality.f 8> 8 4 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.* fi) 15 4 

2d quality.f fi) 14 # 

|.8d quality. ... .fib 12*44 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.244 

Straits. Pigs.244 

English. Pigs.28*44 

8trafts in Bara.25# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate*.—Bright. Per box. 

KelynGrade.1C. 10x 14.. 16.75 © $6.00 

• .10,12x12.. 6.00 ® 6.25 

“ . 1C, 14 x 20., 5.75 ® 6.00 

* 44 .tC, 20x28.. 12.00 © 12.50 

♦* •* .... ..IX, 10x14.. 7.25 <a 7.50 

• “ ... ...IX, 12 x 12.. 

« 4 44 .IX, 14x20.. 

“ “ .IX. 20 x 28.. 

** 44 .DC, 12*4 x 17.. 

« *• .DX, 12*6x17.. 

Call and Grade.IC. 10 x 14,. 

“ “ .1C, 12x12.. 

“ 44 .10,14x20.. 

- “ .IX, 10x14.. 

“ *• .IX, 12x12.. 

•* *• .IX 14x20.. 

Allaway Grade.IC, 10 x 14.. 

** 44 .IC, 12x12.. 5.85 

44 10,14x20.. 5.12*4 

44 .IC, 20 x 28.. 11.00 

** 44 .IX. 10x14.. 6.00 

44 .IX, 12x12.. 6.25 

44 44 .IX, 14x20.. 6.00 

44 44 .IX, 20 x 28.. 12.00 

“ 44 ...DO, 12*4x17.. 4 75 

“ « . .DX, 12*4 a 17.. 6.75 

Coke Plate*.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. $4.75 
10x20.. 7.25 
20 x 28.. 9.75 
IX, 10x14,14x20.. 5.50 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20.. 4.40 
Charcoal Plate*.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-iC, 14 x 20.$4.40 

20 x 28. 9.00 

IX, 14x20. 4.40 

20 x 28. 11.00 


$5.00 

7.50 

10.25 

5.75 

4.60 

W 


-10,14x20... 

. 4.25 ® 

4.50 

20 x 28... 

. 8.60 ® 

9.00 

IX, 14x20.. 

. 5.25 ® 

5.50 

20 x 28... 

. 10.50 ® 

10.80 

n Boiler Plate*. 


.112 sheets.. 


B $12/’5 

112 sheets.. 

12 75 ( 


.112 sheets 

.14.25 a 

% 


Copper. 

Butt:* Pig, Bar and Ingot, 4#; Old Copper, 8 f 
f fi). Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe )is a component of chief value), 
4K *.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake M .© 18 4 

M Anchor " Brand..© 17*4# 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10,1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 



80-72- 

80- 


86 — 


-96- 


-72 


-96 


60-96— 

60- 
84- 
84- 


-96 


-96- 


-96 


-96 


Over 84 in.wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


88 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 os. 12 os. 10 os. 

Per pound. $0.iS 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25 4 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance* 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

x»gment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ouncee 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottom*, Pit* and Flat*. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounoe and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in. x 60 

In.), each. .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 58 

in.) each.12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.2*4# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888.Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

94 inch f lb.50# % inch f fi).47# 

*4 “ 44 44# *4 “ 44 41# 

% 44 “ 42# §4 “ “ 89# 

94 44 44 40# IS 44 41 87# 

12 •• 44 89# *2 44 44 86# 

1 44 44 87# 1 44 44 84# 

1*4 44 44 .84# 1*4 44 44 81# 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bara and Plates, $1.50 f 100 fi). 

Western Spelter.5*4# 

44 Bergenport ”.w# 

“Bertha f ’.7*4 © 8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*4# f fi). 

600 fc casks. 6 * 4 # 

Per fi).7*5# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 f 100 fi). Old Lead, 2# f fi). Pipe 
and Sheets, 8# f fi). 

American. 4 W 

Newark. 4*2 

Bar.5*4# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.... 6 * 4 # 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4# 

Solder. 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.^ lb 1894® 14# 

Halletts . 44 11*4# 

Plumbers’ Brass Bork, 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.56*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55*10*2 

Corporation Cocks...,. .65*10*2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller” Pattern, from* 4 

Western list.56*10*2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... .50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cocks, SOI Cocks. 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks. 50*10*2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56*10*2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55*10*2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, 8hip Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56*10*2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 56*10*2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.26.dfslO 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56*10*2 

Union Joints.60*10*2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55*10*2 

Hose Goods .55*10*2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40*10*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60*10*2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent. 

60*1062 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Hose Valves.*0*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. 00* 1012 

Brass Safety Valves..60*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Balance, Back-Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Bra88 Steam Cocks. 67*4*10*2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks...57*4*10*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60*10*2 

Brass Lubricators.. 60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Bran Air Cocks.60*10*2 

Bran Gauge Cocks.55*10*2 

Bran Cyltnder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50*10*2 

Bran Test Pumps.50* 10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20*10*2 

Brass Union Joints. 60*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .55*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cross and Check 

Valves . 65*10*2 

Iron Body 8afety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 65*10*2 

All Iron Valves.65*10*2 

Miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70*10 

Plugs and Bushings.75*10 

Malleable Iron Unions...6714 

Malleable Iron Fittings. .. 25 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters'.lb 22 ® 24# 

44 Ordinary. . 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 © 15# 

44 44 best. «8# 

Black Paint in oil.kegs, 8#; assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best--40 ® 55# 

44 44 44 In oil.45® 55# 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

44 Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1U# 

44 Van Dyke.10® 12# 

Dryers, Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome.15 © 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 © 18 © 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron Paint Bright Red. .Jffi>r 

Iron Paint Brown.. “ 

Iron Paint Purple. — 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red. 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red ... 

Iron Paint, Ground in oiL Brown.fp fi) 5k 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.V lb 1 

Mineral Paints... .2 © 4# 

Orange Mineral.10# 

RedLead. American.6W# 

Bed Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.86 © $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.aast'd ca n s, 11# ; * “ 

Red Indian Dry. 

Rose Pink. •••••##$ 



1.05 © $1.70 

t ; kegs, i# 
....»© If# 
~W© if# 
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Pea Coal for Elevated Railroad 
Locomotives. 


Commenting on the recent attempt to 
use pea coal on the elevated railroad loco¬ 
motives in New York, the National Car 
and Locomotive Builder says: 

The locomotives used on the elevated 
railroads of New York have always burned 
a good quality of egg anthracite coal, and 
the small engines nave never had much 
margin of steaming capacity for the heavy 
work they are required to do. Knowing 
this from intimate acquaintance with the 
performance of the engines, we were very 
much surprised lately to hear that it was 
the intention of the officers of the road to 
begin burning pea coal in the fire-boxes of 
the engines. A single engine was tried 
first, and with a great deal of favoring she 
was kept running, and this very meager 
measure of success was deemed sufficient 


elevated railroads. Slack coal entails slow 
combustion per foot of grate area and the 
use of a thin fire. Frequent starting from 
stations is fatal to the use of a thin fire, for 
the strong exhaust tears holes in the fire, 
consequently service like what has to be 
performed on the elevated railroads is the 
least adapted for the use of the inferior 
fuel. Considerations of this kind ought to 
prevent the officers of any railroad operat¬ 
ing trains that stop frequently from trying 
experiments with fine coal, and the ele¬ 
vated railroads of New York ought to be 
the last to try anything of the kind, for 
when everything is done to favor the en¬ 
gines there is too small margin for bad 
weather and the numerous other exigencies 
that are ever arising to impair the regular¬ 
ity of trains. Moreover, the Elevated Rail¬ 
road Company, of New York, have no 
right to try experiments which are calcu¬ 
lated to derange the regularity of trains, 
causing delay to the public and incurring 


must be thrown back 11 years, and the 
credit of the first construction awarded to 
Galileo. ^_ 

Stay Bolt Threading and Tapping 
Machine. 


Messrs. Nicholson & Waterman, of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., a short time since designed 
and built a simple form of stay bolt thread¬ 
ing and tapping machine specially intended 
as a railroad shop tool. The engravings 
which we give of it in this issue explain 
its principal features. 

The large number of stay bolts used in 
a locomotive boiler, the importance of 
having them fit and the difficulty in get¬ 
ting uniformity especially when foliovnng 
taps has made the need of this machine 
apparent. The principle of operation con¬ 
sists in running dies at a slow rate of speed, 
well supplied with oil and in getting the 



STAY BOLT THREADING AND TAPPING MACHINE, BUILT BY NICHOLSON & WATERMAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


excuse for supplying that kind of fuel to 
a dozen or more of the engines as a pre¬ 
liminary to putting the whole equipment 
on pea coal. But the experiment on a' 
large scale, which put each engine on her 
own merits, soon demonstrated what burn¬ 
ing fine coal in small fire-boxes really 
meant. For the day it was tried the train 
service on the Third avenue line was very 
seriously crippled. The engines lost time 
so badly for want of steam that intervals 
as long as 80 minutes occurred between 
trains, which entailed a vast amount of 
inconvenience upon the people of New 
York City who are dependent upon these 
roads for prompt and regular transit. 

Any one who is at all familiar with the 
combustion of anthracite coal, and has re¬ 
flected on the conditions necessary to its 
use, must have been aware that it could 
not be successfully burned on the limited 
grate area found in the elevated railroad 
locomotives. We do not believe that there 
is a single locomotive in the country burn¬ 
ing pea coal pulling passenger trains that 
stop and start frequently, even in fire¬ 
boxes like the Wootten, that are specially 
designed for small coal, and it was pure 
insanity to pretend that it could be done in 
small fire-boxes of engines doing the hard 
work performed by the locomotives on the 


unusual risks of accident. At some times 
of the day the train service is very much 
behind the demands for accommodation, 
and the attempt to save a few dollars at the 
expense of making intolerable blanks be¬ 
tween trains is simply trifling with the 
needs and rights of a vast multitude of 
people. _ 


M. Govi, an Italian savant, has presented 
a paper to the French Academy of Sciences, 
in which he claims for Galileo the dis¬ 
tinction of having discovered the micro¬ 
scope, as well as the telescope. He has 
found a book printed in 1610, according 
to which Galileo had already directed his 
tube fitted with lenses to the observation 
of small near objects. The philosopher 
himself stated, shortly after this date, 
that he had been able to observe through 
a lens the movements of minute animals 
and their organs of sense. In a letter, 
written in 1614 to a Signor Tarde, he states 
that he has with his miscroscope “seen 
and observed flies as large as sheep, and 
how their bodies were covered with hairs, 
and they had sharp claws.” The date 
usually assigned to the discovery of the 
microscope is 1621, and the invention is 
attributed to Cornelius Drebbel, a Dutch¬ 
man ; but according to M. Govi the date | 


greatest economy by multiplying the num¬ 
ber of dies at work. By slow speed the 
best service is obtained from the die, and 
ample time- is allowed for testing and 
adjusting whatever change in size may 
come from wear. A great difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by locomotive boiler builders 
arises from the rapid wear of the taps used 
in threading for stay bolts, and the conse¬ 
quent change in size. As usually equip¬ 
ped the threading machinery must get 
several days ahead of boiler work and the 
change in size of tap becomes very diffi¬ 
cult to follow. The Nicholson & Water¬ 
man machines now in operation seem to 
have entirely overcome these difficulties. 

In detail, the machine consists of a bed, 
at one end of which is placed a short shaft 
having two pulleys and a bronze pinion 
communicating motion to a large gear, 
which in turn drives through pairs of bevel 
gears a number of upright spindles. There 
are six of these and they are all duplicates 
of one another. An enlarged view of one 
of these spindles with its bevel gear G 
attached is shown in Fig. 2. The top of 
each spindle C is made to receive the 
hardened head-holder D, which is made to 
suit the size of the head of the bolt. The 
under side of the head of the spindle is 
cupped to secure a tight joint under wear 
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and prevent the oil from leaking through. 
A sleeve, A, holds the spindle and is ad¬ 
justed in line and'.held in place by screws, 
E, and pins. To the bottom of the spindle 
is securely keyed the larger of the bevel 

g ears. This gear is of cast-iron, and its 
river of bronze. All the teeth are cut in 
order to secure the most perfect and 
smooth feed. Projecting from the top of 
the bed and on either side of each spindle 
are two rods used to guide the die holder. 
They are fastened at their upper ends by 
set screws and holes through the oil tank. 
The tap is shaped to form a holder for oil, 
which is fed upon the work from pet cocks 
over each die. The oil runs into a tank 
under the machine from which it is pumped 
into the upper feed tank by a rotary pump 
driven from the countershaft. An over¬ 
flow pipe prevents the upper tank from 
getting too full. The die holders slide 
loosely upon the rods, and the operation of 
the machine consists in placing the head of 
a stay bolt in the socket D, which is con¬ 
stantly in motion and pressing the die on 
the end of bolt. The die once started 
feeds itself along until it reaches the 
socket D, where, continuing to feed, it 
draws the head of bolt out and the oper- 



Stay Bolt Threading and Tapping Machine. 
—Fig. 2.—Detail of Bolt Spindle . 


ation removes it from the tap. The form 
of die used is the round split solid die ad¬ 
justed by set screws. 

The machine is changed into a nut tap¬ 
per by substituting for the die holders 
receivers adapted to nut blanks. The head 
of the tap is inserted in D, and remains 
there until drawn out by the tap being full 
of nuts. Thelhight of the machine ad¬ 
mits of stay bolts being threaded of single 
or multiple lengths. 


The question of brakes for locomotive 
engine trucks is a live one, in view of the 
attempted introduction of large eight- 
wheel locomotives for fast passenger ser¬ 
vice, having 40,000 pounds and over upon 
their trucks. In the present designs of such 
engines, this is an unbraked weight, and 
gives rise to excessive strains on the draw 
bars of the first few cars of the train, and 
also increases the length of both the ser¬ 
vice and the emergency stops. 


Electricity and Artesian Wells, —The 
discharge of water from artesian wells has 
for many years been employed as a motive 
power in France. In the city of Tours 
there is an artesian well which drives 
a hydraulic wheel 7 m. in diameter and 
works the machinery of a silk factory. 
At Grenelle the heat of the water issuing 
from a deep well is utilized in warming 
buildings. A project is now before a Com¬ 
mission of the Municipal Council of Paris 
having for its aim the utilization of the 
power obtainable from the new artesian 
well in the Place Hubert, at La Chapelle. 
There are now three important artesian 
wells in the Paris basin, that of Grenelle 
being the oldest, and that at Passy the 
most productive. The new La Chap¬ 
elle well is particularly adapted for the 
experiment of producing motive power. 


Besides these there are a number of private 
artesian wells in Paris belonging to manu¬ 
facturers. The La Chapelle well was 
finished in March last, having been begun 
24 years ago. . It reaches a depth of 720 
m., and the water, left to itself, rises to a 
hight of 35 m. above the mouth. It fur¬ 
nishes 6000 c. m. of water in 24 hours. 
The proposal is to utilize the power fur¬ 
nished by the well in generating and dis¬ 
tributing electricity for lighting and 
motive purposes. One object mentioned 
is the lighting of the park of the Buttes 
Chaumont, which is situated near the well. 
Before now electricity has been generated 
in this manner. At Ponce de Leon, in 
Florida, there is a hotel having a power¬ 
ful artesian well which drives a turbine- 
wheel and dynamo, thus generating the 
current necessary to light the building and 
its grounds. At Yankton, in Dakota, 
there is a flowing well which drives the 
dynamos of an electric light company. 
The well is 600 feet deep, and the water 
on issuing from it is conducted to a reser¬ 
voir placed 30 feet above the turbine which 
actuates the dynamos. 


THE CHICAGO IRON TRADE. 


ITS HISTORY IN 1888. 


The year which has just closed was one 
of peculiar experiences to members of the 
iron trade. It was a period of vacillation 
from oppressive quietude to very great 
activity and of fluctuations in price often 
bewildering to buyers and sellers by the 
abrupt changes made. Disturbing influ¬ 
ences were numerous and potent, some of 
a general character and others local in their 
nature. Principal among these stood the 
unsatisfactory condition of the railroads, 
usually the source of the greater part of the 
demand for iron and steel. The scanty 
crops of 1887, and the paralleling of old 
road by new ones in that year decreased 
the net earnings of the Western railroad 
companies so heavily in 1888 that they 
were forced to economize in every way, 
in purchasing even necessary supplies, 
while new railroad enterprises halted, 
with a depressing effect on manufact¬ 
urers dependent to a great extent on 
the demand from that source. Early 
in the year, however, a noticeable activity 
prevailed among carbuilders who were 
called upon to equip the new lines of road 
built in 1887, but such a demand natur¬ 
ally exhausted itself in a few months The 
freight war in the Northwest, which in¬ 
volved a number of the most important 
railroad systems in the country, decreasing 
their earnings and curtailing their purchas¬ 
ing power; the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy engineers’ strike, which lasted for 
many weeks and affected an important 
section of the West; legislation hostile to 
railroads in some of the Western States, 
which was brought upon them through 
their own acts, yet was both directly and 
indirectly injurious to railroad invest¬ 
ments; wars between great East and West 
through lines, which resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of unremunerative rates on freight 
and passenger service—all had their effect 
in decreasing the consumption of iron and 
steel and reducing prices. The builders 
of Chicago suffered to some extent from the 
effect of the ^reat 8-hour strike in 1887, of 
which capitalists feared a repetition in some 
degree in 1888 and were chary about begin¬ 
ning new enterprises. Hence, the local ar¬ 
chitectural iron works found their capacity 
but partly engaged during the building sea¬ 
son, decreasing the consumption of iron 
quite noticeably. The dispute over the 
annual adjustment of rolling-mill wages 
schedules in July was expected to prove 
a very serious matter, but it was a 
veritable blessing in disguise, as the 


stoppage of the Western mills for a month 
relieved the market of a plethora of fin¬ 
ished iron, while their unlooked-for re¬ 
sumption started a sudden demand for 
raw material which advanced the price 
of pig iron and old rails and sustained 
the market in good shape for at least a 
quarter of the year. Tariff agitation in 
Congress and the Presidential election had 
their effect on business in the Northwest 
in common with other parts of the coun¬ 
try. The last two months of the year 
were unproductive of disquieting influ¬ 
ences, but, on the contrary, witnessed a 
condition of affairs which if continued will 
lead to much better business and possibly 
a restoration of activity. The closing in 
of winter was so gradual that no crops 
were injured by frost except in a very 
small section of the extreme Northwest, 
while the crop of com garnered in the 
grreat corn-growing belt was never equaled 
in any former season, thus assuring pros¬ 
perity to farmers and business to the rail¬ 
roads. Already the influence of the ex¬ 
cellent crops has been felt in the demand 
for cars, and car-builders are again finding 
their order books filling up, some of them, 
in fact, now running to their full capacity. 
Managers of railroads are now more hope¬ 
ful of their ability to sustain rates, in view 
of the traffic passing over their lines, 
though in some cases it appears that they 
are somewhat too sanguine, as they are ad¬ 
vancing their tariffs above what shippers 
regard as a reasonable charge and they 
may be obliged to modify them. A slight 
downward tendency at present exists in 
the prices of many forms of iron and steel, 
but it is felt to be due to the season rather 
than any confirmed impulse in trade, and 
everywhere a feeling of confidence in the 
future is manifested. It would be a piece 
of unwisdom to suppose that 1889 will be 
wholly free from demoralizing influences, 
but a very careful survey of the situation 
discloses no domestic element of disturb¬ 
ance now threatening the prosperity of the 
country. 

Pis: Iron. 

The course of the market for Pig Iron 
disclosed a number of new things and 
reaffirmed some old ones, [among which 
may be enumerated the following: 

1. The threatened inundation of iron from 
the South failed to materialize. New fur¬ 
naces in that section were put in blast so 
gradually that their product was absorbed 
without seriously affecting prices. It is 
reported on very good authority that quite 
a number of the leading Southern com¬ 
panies now have contracts on their books 
covering 50 per cent of this year’s prod¬ 
uct. 

2. In defiance of previous experience, 
the steel-rail trade does not always rule 
the iron trade generally. Prices of pig 
iron and of other iron advanced quite in¬ 
dependently of steel rails in August, Sep¬ 
tember and October. 

3. When the demand improves prices 
advance without regard to stocks in 
maker’s hands. Pig iron seems to be as 
sensitive to trade influences as the needle 
is to the magnetic current. The impulse 
in one direction or another sways it almost 
instantly without regard to statistics of 
stocks. 

4. Declarations hy makers that cost can¬ 
not be forced any lower do not check a 
downward tendency in prices. Supply 
and demand regulate prices in the main 
when they are not artificially affected by 
combinations, and protests by individual 
makers against a further decline, because 
actual cost has been reached, are without 
influence on the market. 

5. Chicago prices during the past year 
were largely independent of the influences 
existing in other markets. Bessemer pig 
iron sold at as low a price as any¬ 
where in the country, and coke foundry 
pig iron as low as, if not lower, than in 
any other Northern market. The course of 
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prices of leading varieties of iron during 
the year is shown in the following table of 
monthly averages, terms cash, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


Months. 

Lake Superior 
Charcoal. 

Lake Superior 
Coke No. 1. 

Am. Scotch 
(Backhand) 

No 1. 

Southern Coke 
No. 2 (From 
October No. 1). 

January. 

$22.00 

$19.50 

$20.50 

$10 50 

February. 

21.50 

19.25 

20.50 

19.00 

March.. 

21.00 

18.50 

20.25 

18.50 

April. 

20.50 

18.50 

20.00 

18.00 

May. 

20.00 

18.00 

19.50 

17.50 

June. 

19.50 

17.50 

19.00 

17.50 

July. 

18.50 

17.00 

18 25 

10.50 

August. 

19.00 

17.00 

18.25 

17.00 

September. 

19.50 

17.50 

18.75 

17.75 

October. 

10.75 

18.00 

20.00 

17.75 

November. 

20.00 

18.00 

20.00 

17.50 

December. 

20.00 

17.50 

194)0 

17.00 


The lowest reported sale in Coke Iron 
for the year occurred in July, when a 
quantity of Lake Superior Mill and of 
Southern Mill brought $14, cash. The 
lowest reported sale of Bessemer Pig Iron 
was at $16.60, cash, f.o.b. Chicago. Or¬ 
dinarily, the price of Bessemer Pig Iron 
is about the same as of Lake Superior Coke. 
An event which attracted some attention 
at the time was the sale in July of 600 tons 
of Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron for 
export to England to be used in the 
manufacture of Malleable Castings. 

Finished Iron. 

Prices of Bars, Plates, Sheets and Angles 
fluctuated remarkably. In the summer 
months Bars and Sheets were unduly 
depressed, touching prices from which 
a rapid recovery was effected. Contracts 
for mill lots of Common Bare were 
placed in August as low as 1.500, half 
extras, f.o.b. Chicago, while No. 27 
Sheet Iron, Common Black, was sold at 
2.800 in May and June. In the last four 
months of the year. Bar Iron has ruled 
very steadily at about 1.70# @ 1.750, with 
some sales at 1.800. An excited condi¬ 
tion of the Sheet-Iron, trade prevailed from 
July to October, arising from the failure of 
the Aurora (Ind.) mill, which had taken a 
large numbei of contracts at low prices 
that had to be transferred to other mills 
already well supplied with work, and also 
caused by a heavier demand for Light 
Sheets from several classes of consumers 
than had been anticipated when season 
contracts were placed in June and July. 
The stoppage of many mills in July, as 
above referred to, also bad its effect in 
stiffening the views of manufacturers. 
The course of prices during the year on 
mill lots of Common Bar Iron, Angles, 
and No. 27 8heet Iron, is indicated in the 
following table of monthly averages, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


Months. 


January.. 

February. 


ft?:::::::::: 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September... 

October. 

November.... 


s 

Bl 

§« 

o 


1.75* 

172 

1.70 

L70 

1.02*4 

1.00 

1.60 

1.05 

1.75 

I. 75 

J. 72K 
172*4 


bC 

a 

< 


\Ti2 
6 & 
*5 


2.35* 

2.85 

2.30 

2.25 

2.25 

2.20 

2.15 

2.25 

2.30 

2.20 

2.17*4 

2.15 


3.06* 

3.00 

3.00 

2.95 

2.85 

2.85 

2.90 

2.95 

3.15 

3.10 

310 

3.05 


Steel Ralls. 

Chicago being the Steel Rail City, 
the slack demand for this class of 
railroad material was severely felt in 
1888. The mills ran but for a part of the 
year, and one of the North Chicago Roll¬ 
ing Mill Company’s Rail mills was diverted 
to the manufacture of beams. The produc¬ 
tion of steel rails by the Chicago mills 
was nevertheless quite large, amounting 
to 419,850 gross tons in the year. An 
event of some importance in the tech¬ 


nical history of 1888 was the successful 
introduction of the use of oil for’ fuel in 
these works, a regular supply being 
assured by the completion of a pipe line 
from the Lima (Ohio) oil field to Chicago. 
The course of the local steel rail trade 
during the year is well indicated by the 
following table of monthly prices: 


Jan.... $35.00 
Feb.... 34.60 
March. 33.50 
April.. 88.00 


May. .. $32.50 
June... 32.00 
July.... 31.50 
Aug.... 30.50 


Sept.$30.00 

Oct,. 29.00 

Nov. 29.00 

Dec. 30.00 


The lowest steel rail contract known to 
have been taken in Chicago during the 
extreme depression of October and Novem 
ber netted the mill probably $27.50. The 
present price is $80, and it seems very 
probable that it can be sustained if not 
advanced. 

Old material. 

The price of old iron rails declined 
in sympathy with the finished pro¬ 
duct until July, when the unexpected 
starting of the Western mills precipitated 
a demand which so hardened prices that a 
very material advance was made in 
August. This caused considerable specu¬ 
lation in old rails and led to very active 
trading, limited only by the short Bupply 
and the speedy absorption of visible stocks 
for consumption. Other old material sym- 

E athized. The advance was not held, 

owever, and prices are now lower, but 
not so low as in May and June, in thd 
depth of the depression. The course of 
prices was as follows in the leading classes 
of old iron by months: 


Months. 

Rails. 

6 

£ 

• 

z 

No. 1 Mill 

Cast. 

January. 

$ 21.00 

$ 21.00 

$16.00 

$16.00 

February . 

22 . 0 U 

21.00 

16.00 

16.00 

March. 

21.00 

20.50 

15.50 

16.00 

April. 

20.50 

19.50 

14 00 

15.00 

May. 

20.00 

18.50 

13.50 

14.00 

June. 

18.00 

17.50 

12.50 

13.00 

July. 

19.00 

16.60 

12.00 

12.00 

August. . 

23.00 

17.00 

13.60 

13.50 

September. 

25.00 

19.50 

15.50 

14.00 

October. 

24.00 

20.50 

16.00 

14.50 

November. 

23.00 

20.50 

15.50 

14.50 

December. 

22.50 

20.50 

15.50 

18.50 


In the above table old rails are quoted 
per gross ton, and the other classes of 
iron per ton of 2000 pounds. 

merchant Steel. 

Prices were sustained, with but slight 
variation, from the beginning of the year 
to nearly the close of October, on all the 
leading and higher-priced grades of Steel. 
The only episodes worthy of note in that 
entire period were the contracts for sea¬ 
son’s supplies by manufacturing consum 
ere, which made the market more active 
at some times than at others. In October, 
however, a change occurred in the situa¬ 
tion, and a break was made in the price 
of Open-Hearth Spring Steel, which had 
been steadily held at 2.900. Through the 
competition of several prominent manu¬ 
facturers the price was cut to 2.500 @ 
2.60£, and large orders were taken at 2.350 
@ 2.400. Machinery Steel suffered in 
sympathy, Open-Hearth dropping to 2.400, 
although some manufacturers resisted the 
decline and maintained their quotations 
steadily at 2.750 @ 80. The prices of 
leading qualities of Steel which were 
maintained throughout the whole year are 
as follows: Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 9.500; 
Specials, 130 @250; Crucible Sheet Steel, 
70 <§> 100. At the close of the year the 
prices of other qualities which had suf¬ 
fered fluctuations as above described were 
as follows: Crucible Spring, 3.750; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.500; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.400 @ 2.750. 

Barb Wire. 

The year opened most auspiciously for 
the manufacturers of Barb Wire. They 
had succeeded in controlling the trade by 
refusing to sell large quantities for future 


delivery, and when the usual demand for 
the spring appeared, they at once realized 
the benefit of their policy through the ad¬ 
vance in prices which took place naturally, 
and not through any artificial means. The 
effect of this continued to be felt for al¬ 
most the entire first half of the year. Fore¬ 
seeing the depression which would ensue 
from the usual midsummer dullness, the 
leading manufacturers endeavored to se¬ 
cure a general decrease of production in 
July and August, but this plan was not 
properly supported, and predictions 
were quite freely made that in con¬ 
sequence of the large unmarketed 
production prices would be ruinously 
low before the close of the year. 
An attempt was made in September and 
October to avert this by the organization 
of the manufacturers into a pool, but this 
scheme met with no greater success than 
previous efforts of the kind, and com¬ 
petition proceeded unrestricted. In No¬ 
vember and December large contracts 
were made for the sale of Barb Wire to 
the merchants, some of them understood to 
run up to May. The prices realized are 
said to be the lowest made in the history 
of the trade, the year closing with the 
manufacturers asking 2.750 tor large lots 
of Painted. Manufacturers’ prices for 
Painted during the year have ranged about 
as follows: 


Jan.3.25* May.8.06* 

Feb_3.10 June_3 

Mar. ... 3.15 July.... 3 

April... 8.12*4 Aug .2.00 


Sept_2.80* 

Oct.2.75 

Nov... .2.75 
Doc.2.75 


Nalls. 

In both Steel-Cut and Wire Nails the 
trade of the past year was unsatisfactory 
as to price, though in volume it was nearly 
up to the average for Cut Nails, while 
Wire Nails scored a handsome increase 
over previous years. Efforts were made 
by the manufacturers to work the price of 
Nails up to a remunerative basis through 
combinations. The Cut-Nail manufactur¬ 
ers did not succeed in their plans in this 
respect until nearly the close of the year, 
when they perfected an organization which 
has thus far shown decided strength and 
which will be of great benefit to them if 
its details are faithfully carried out. The 
Wire-Nail manufacturers effected a combi¬ 
nation in August, but it was disrupted 
in December just about the time that 
stocks bought by jobbers at low prices 
were being exhausted and manufact- 
turers could reasonably expect to reap the 
fruit of their new arrangement. Very 
heavy sales were then made to jobbers at 
lower prices than prevailed before the com¬ 
bination was formed, and the activity pre¬ 
vails up to this time. A disturbing in¬ 
fluence in the Western nail trade was the 
freight war which prevailed in March and 
April between railroads running to Mis¬ 
souri River points and was the direct 
cause of inducing the jobbers of that sec¬ 
tion to stock up heavily on both cut and 
wire nails, which they were unable to 
dispose of for several months following, 
thus depressing prices in an important 
part of the country for a very considerable 
period. At present the cut nail trade is in 
very good condition, prices are being 
firmly sustained at the rate fixed by the 
manufacturers’ association, and the possi¬ 
bilities are strongly in favor of small ad¬ 
vance in the manufacture. The course of 
manufacturers’ prices at Chicago for large 
lots of steel cut and wire nails was as fol¬ 
lows during the year: 


Months. 

| Steel. 

Wire. 

January. 

$2.05 

$2.70 

February. 

2.05 

2.60 

March. 

2.15 

2.65 

April. 

2.05 

2.70 

May. 

1.95 

2.00 

June. 

1.95 

2.50 

July. 

.1 1.85 

2.35 

August. 

1.90 

2.45 

September. 

1.95 

2.55 

October . 

1 1.90 

2.55 

November . 

1.80 

2.55 

December. 

.| 1.90 

2.40 
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The Flat Top Coke Trust. 


It has been a continual mystery to Con¬ 
nellsville coke producers, says the Pitts¬ 
burgh Times , why coke made in the Flat 
Top region of Virginia and West Virginia 
usually commands higher prices in the 
Southern and Western markets. Flat Top 
coke has never sold for less than $1.75 per 
ton, and when Cornnellsville coke was 
ouoted at from 90 cents to $1 per ton the 
Flat Top coke still continued in the market 
at $1.75 to $2. To solve this mystery a 
member of the Coke Producers’ Association 
went down to Fiat Top, and this is his 
report: 

The Flat Top coke is in the hands of a trust, 
and there is absolutely no competition be¬ 
tween producers. The 14 eoal ana coke com¬ 
panies now operating in the region are work¬ 
ing on leased property owned by two land 
companies. Formerly the field was operated 
under leasee made by the Southwest Virginia 
Improvement Company, the Blueetone Coal 
Company, the Flat Top Coal Company, Crane 
Creek Coal Company, &c. Last month these 
companies became absorbed into one organi¬ 
zation, under the title of the Flat Top Land 
Trust, with the following officers : President, 
E. W. Clark ; vice-president, S. F. Taylor ; 
secretary and treasurer. C. M. Clark ; gen¬ 
eral manager, C. H. Duhring. This com¬ 
pany propose to move their offices to Pitts¬ 
burgh and enter into competition with the 
Connellsville field. They own 10,000 acres in 
Tazewell County, Va.; 50,000 acres in Mercer 
County, W. Va.; 65,000 acres in McDowell 
County, W. Va.. and over 100,000 acres in 
Wyoming County, W. Va, in which no 
leases have yet been made. The other com¬ 
pany is the Crozer Land Company, who 
control 12,000 acres on Lower Elkhorn. These 
companies now employ a mine inspector to 
see that no coal is unnecessarily lost, and by 
a recent provision require that all lessees of 
their property build 100 coke ovens. The 
Pocahontas Coal Company sell the entire 
product of the Flat Top coal field. In 1887 
their shipments were 1.025,880 tons; for 1888 
they were about 1,250.000, and expect in 1889 
to ship fully 2,000,000 tons. From 50 to 60 
cars or coke now leave the region daily, but 
when the new ovens are completed in May, 
the trust expect to go into the market with 
fully 1000 cars per week, or about one-sixth 
of the Connellsville output. They claim that 
an analysis of their coke shows 3 per cent, 
more carbon or heat molecules than does the 
Connellsvile article, and they will eventually 
drive the latter from the {Southern market. 


The Mining Engineers.— The fifty- 
third meeting of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers will be held in this city, begin • 
ning Tuesday evening, February 19, with 
an open session, to be followed on 
Wednesday by an excursion to the Spiral 
Weld Tube Works and the Edison Labora¬ 
tory, at East Orange, N. J. At the lat¬ 
ter place a special session will be held, 
devoted to the discussion of the applica¬ 
tions of electricity in mining, R. P. 
Rothwell, editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal , having special charge of 
the programme of this session. The even¬ 
ing will be given over to papers and dis¬ 
cussions connected with iron and steel; 
members intending to present papers on 
these subjects being asked to corres )ond 
with Charles Kirchnoff, Jr., editor of The 
Iron Age; the secretary, Dr. R. W. Ray¬ 
mond, requesting that members notify him 
of their intention to take part in the dis¬ 
cussions. Thursday is set aside for ses¬ 
sions, there being a subscription dinner in 
the evening. Friday is to be devoted to 
local excursions, and the evening to a 
social reception, while on Saturday an op¬ 
portunity will be given to visit the differ¬ 
ent works in this vicinity. 


The Tariff League Bulletin was issued 
for the first time last week as the American 
Economist , “ the idea being to broaden its 
scope, and the ultimate aim to establish it 
firmly as the leading weekly journal ad¬ 
vocating the American system of econo¬ 
mies.” It is the purpose of the American 
Protective Tariff League to strengthen the 
American Economist in mauy respects dur¬ 
ing the present year. 


The Durant-Kane Automatic Engine 
and Boiler. 


Messrs. Thos. Kane & Co., 137 and 139 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill., are putting | 
on the market a compact power outfit, of i 
which we annex an engraving. It em- 
braces several features of interest, the most 
noteworthy feature being its special adap¬ 
tation to the use of oil as fuel. 

The boiler is what is known as the Du¬ 
rant porcupine, the general design of 
which is not unknown. It consists of a 
main central upright column, with welded 
ends, and with a fire tube in the center. 
Arms with smaller pipes radiate from it. 
The steam is run through a superheater 
before going to the engine. A drain pipe 


nection rod. The connection rod is of 
steel, with brass boxes. The main valve 
is of the rocking type, and balanced. 
The motion of the valve is obtained by an 
intermediate rocker-arm which brings all 
the work and strain in a straight line with 
the center of the crank shaft. By the use 
of the rock shaft the motion is short, ena¬ 
bling the engine to run at a high rate of 
speed without strain or jar. The piston 
is hollow and has snap packing rings 
which are turned larger than the diameter 
of the cylinder, then split and sprung to¬ 
gether and turned the same diameter as 
the cylinder, making a perfect fit at once. 
They are self-adjusting, tight, yet free in 
their action. The piston rod and cross- 
head pin are steel. All wearing parts of 
this engine are made adjustable to wear. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINE AND BOILER, BUILT BY THOS. KANE & CO., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 



returns any water carried into the super¬ 
heater to the base of the boiler. The 
pipes are of the best quality charcoal lap- 
welded wrought iron type, tested to 400 
pounds hydraulic pressure. An exhaust 
steam heater is used to heat the feed water. 
A pump is employed for feeding. 

Ordinary kerosene of from 110 to 150 
test is used, though cheaper grades can be 
satisfactorily burned. Crude petroleum 
also is available, the burners being fitted 
for either. The oil is drawn from a tank 
and passes to a trap near the boiler, from 
which it cannot escape unless drawn out 
by some pressure; it then passes through 
a strainer and is conveyed to an atomizer, 
where it is atomized by a jet of super¬ 
heated steam. 

The engine is a double crank vertical 
engine. There are two bearings for the 
crank shaft which are cast solid with the 
frame, and are long and large in diameter. 
The cross-head slides are also cast solid 
with the frame. The crank is of steel, 
and is balanced against one-half of cou- 


The engine is made in sizes ranging 
from 2 to 12 horse-power. The outfit is 
adapted also for marine use, in which its 
compactness and the convenience of oper¬ 
ating readily commend it. We understand 
that for more than a year a plant of 150 
16 candle-power lights has been run by 
one of these outfits, the engine used be¬ 
ing a 6 x 6 cylinder, run at a speed of 508 
revolutions, cutting off at 1-6 stroke and 
belted direct to the dynamo. 


Early Coal-Burning Locomotives.— 

The National Gar and Locomotive Builder , 
says Mr. William Buchanan, superintend¬ 
ent of the motive power of the New York 
Central Railroad, who is the inventor of one 
of the most successful sott-coal burning 
fire-boxes ever applied to a locomotive, is 
particularly well acquainted with all the 
experiments made in this country and in 
Europe by railroad men and other in¬ 
ventors who have labored to produce a 
furnace perfectly adapted for the economi- 
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cal combustion of bituminous coal. The 
old Hudson River Railroad Company, with 
which Mr Buchanan was connected, ap¬ 
plied to their locomotives many of the so- 
called improvements designed for the pur¬ 
pose of burning soft coal properly. 
Among other devices, the combustion 
chamber was tried in numerous forms. It 
was tried from 1 foot to 5 feet long. 
Large flues and flues as small as inches 
were tried with it. Brick arches were ap¬ 
plied in various forms to protect the 
chamber, and various metnods were 
adopted to mix air with the gases in the 
combustion chamber, and nothing that 
skill directed by zealous intelligence could 
do to make the device a success was 
spared. But it all availed nothing. It 
was found that the plain fire-box did as 
well as the fire-box with a combustion 
chamber, and most of the engines did bet¬ 
ter when the combustion chamber was 
abolished and flues put in place of it. Mr. 
Buchanan applied a brick arch to one of 
the engines as early as 1857; but he used 
common fire-brick and the arch did not 
stand well. 


The State of the Navy. 

The year 1889 will be an important one 
in the history of the new navy of the 
United States. The trials and experiments 
of the great cruisers Baltimore, Chicago 
and Charleston, to say nothing of the gun¬ 
boat Yorktown and the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius, will keep the public at large 
more cognizant of the developments in the 
naval establishment than did the announce¬ 
ment in the year past regarding the prog¬ 
ress of the work on these new vessels. 
During the year 1888 the great shipbuild¬ 
ing yards of Cramp & Son, at Philadelphia, 
the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, 
and the Columbia Iron Works, of Balti¬ 
more, have been rushing to completion the 
work of construction on the war vessels in 
their charge. On April 28 the Cramps 
successfully launched the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius and the gunboat Yorktown; on 
die last Thursday m July the Charleston 
was slipped from the ways of the Union 
Iron Works, and in September following 
the powerful cruiser Baltimore was added 
to the list of vessels launched by the 
Cramps, of Philadelphia.' In the Govern¬ 
ment yards at Norfolk and Brooklyn the 
work of construction has been, with a few 
exceptions, uninterrupted on the new bat¬ 
tle snips Texas and Maine, and in those 
private yards throughout the country 
where contracts for war vessels have been 
awarded the work is being rapidly pushed 
ahead. The association of old wooden 
craft and battered hulks with all pertain¬ 
ing to our navy has been so common with 
a large class of people that to them the 
rapid changes made of late in the type of 
vessels and style of armament are wholly 
incomprehensible. That the navy of the 
United States is making rapid strides 
toward the front rank of armed forces on 
the sea is undeniable, and if Congress will 
but exhibit the same spirit of liberality 
shown in its appropriations of the last four 
sessions the supremacy of the navy will 
result in a comparatively short space of 
time. 

It may not be without interest here to 
again present a list of the vessels of the 
new navy. The list has been published at 
different times, but will well bear repe¬ 
tition. The unarmored vessels, with their 
armament, tonnage and power are detailed 
in Table I. 

In the list of armored vessels we have 
the vessels mentioned in Table II. 

To compare the vessels of the new navy, 
as given in the above, with those of other 
countries, it may be interesting to know 
that of the 19-knot war ships of 3000 tons 
and upward Great Britain has 10, the 
United States, 8; France, 5; Spain, 3; 


Japan, 2, and Russia, 1. In this summary 
the position of the United States is second, 
and considering the short growth of the 
new navy, the above standard is very high. 

During the past year the fastest, largest 
and most powerful protected cruisers yet 
laid down are the Blake and the Blenheim, 
of the English service. The displacement 
of these vessels is 9000 tons each, the indi¬ 
cated horse-power, 20,000; trial speed, 22 
knots, with a continuous sea speed of 
20 knots. These vessels have heavy, pro¬ 
tective decks, ranging from 4 to 6 inches 
in maximum thickness. The Piemonte, 
of the Italian navy, is the fastest cruiser 
built during the year just past. Sir 
William Armstrong & Co. were the build¬ 
ers, and she was bought from the Arm¬ 
strongs by the Italians. Her displacement 
is about 2500 tons, and it is expected, with 


her 12,000 horse power, that she will 
develop a speed of 21 i knots. 

Of the new vessels for the American navy 
which have been under trial none have de¬ 
veloped such remarkable speed as the dyn¬ 
amite cruiser Vesuvius, now undergoing a 
series of trials before a board of United 
States naval officers. The Vesuvius has 
developed a rate of speed equivalent to 


could be driven through 15i inches of iron 
if propelled by this description of powder. 
As it is, a projectile from the 6-inch 
breech-loading rifle, when propelled by 
the regulation American powder, pierces 
12 inches of iron. Experiments are in 
rocess to obtain a higher grade of pow¬ 
er, and when found the efficiency of the 
puns will be proportionally increased by 
its use. 


ConnellsTille Coke Wages. 


After holding numerous meetings the 
coke-workers in the Connellsville region 
have prepared a joint scale of wages, sim¬ 
ilar in many respects to the scale now in 
effect between the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany and their employees. Like the Frick 


scale, the new scale is based on coke at 
$1.35 per ton. When coke is selling at 
that price the wages to be paid are as fol¬ 
lows : Mining room coal, per 100 bushels, 
89 cents; mining heading coal, $1.04; 
mining, wet heaaing coal, $1.12; coke 
drawing, per 100 bushels charged^ 54 
cents; cagers, 10-hour run, $1.99; drivers 
in shafts and slopes, $1.99; drivers in 


Table II.—Armored Vessels. 


Name. 

Condition. 

Guns. 

Horse 

power. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

Main A. 

Building. 

4 10-inch B.L.R.,6 6-inch B. L. R.. 

9,000 

6,648 

Texas. 

Building,,,, T ,, t . 

2 12-inch B. L. R., 6 6-inch B. L. R.. 

8,000 

6,800 

4,000 

6,060 

3.815 

8.815 

3.815 

8.815 

Coast Defense. 

Puritan 

Plans ready. 

Completed in hull.... 
Completed in hull — 
Completed in hull — 
Completed in hull.... 

1 16-inch 115-ton B. L. R., 1 12-inch 
48-ton B. L. R., 115-inch dynamite 

guii. 

4 10-inch B. L. R. 

5,400 

3,058 

Terror 

4 10-inch B. L. R. 

888 

V innf/mrminJi 

4 10-inch B. L. R. 

1,030 

1,000 

3,000 

Amnhit.HtA 

4 10- inch B. L. R. 

Monadn^ok ...... 

Completed in hull.... 
Not commenced. 

4 10-inch B. L. R. 

Armored cruiser— 


7,500 


21.47 knots per hour, and what with the 
terrible destructive powers possessed by 
her three 16-inch dynamite guns she will 
be one of the most formidable vessels in 
the navy. 

The advance in the type of guns has 
been one of the most marked features of 
our naval development. The guns now in 
course of construction for the new vessels 
are the designs of an ordnance board com¬ 
posed of navy officers. These guns have 
attained remarkable success, and the ve¬ 
locity obtained compares favorably with 
the best results of those of Armstrong’s 
and Krupp’s build. The principal devel¬ 
opments during the year in the department 
of ordnance have been in improved pow¬ 
der and projectiles. The greatest im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder has been made in France and 
Germany, whereby, in case of the former, 
initial velocities of 2400 and 2600 foot- 
seconds have been obtained. Such an 
increase in velocity increases the energy of 
the projectile. In the case of the new 
6-inch breech-loading rifles a projectile 


drift mines, $1.89; roadmen, horseback- 
men, and timbermenin drift mines, $1.89; 
in shafts and slopes, $1.99; inside labor¬ 
ers, $1.53; trappers, per day, 71| cents; 
rope-ridere, per turn, $1.89; leveling, per 
oven, 9^ cents; yard laborers, $1.36; 
car-forkers, 20-ton cars, 92 cents; 40-ton 
cars, $1.12; dumpers and tipplemen, 
$1.53; firemen, $1.73. 

Under the Frick scale, at the same basis, 
wages are as follows: Mining room coal, 
90 cents; heading coal, $1.05; wet head¬ 
ing coal, $1.12£; cagers, $1.95; drivers, 
shafts and slopes, $1.95; in drifts, $1.85; 
roadmen, horsebackmen and timbermen in 
shafts and slopes, $1.95; in drifts, $1.85; 
inside laborers, $i .50; trappers, 70 cents; 
rope-riders, $1.85; dumpers and tipple- 
men, $1.50; firemen, $1.70; coke draw¬ 
ers, 53 cents; leveling, 9£ cents; yard la¬ 
borers, $i .35; car-fork ere, 40-ton care, 
$1.10; 20-ton care, 90 cents. 

A comparison of the two scales shows 
that the minimum wages under the joint 
scale are slightly in advance of those un¬ 
der the Frick scale for all classes of labor 


Table I.—Unarmored Vessels. 


Name. 

Condition. 

Guns. * 

Ton¬ 

nage 

Horse-Power 
or speed. 

Dnlphin.... 

Tn commission. 

1 6-inch rifle. 

1,485 

2,240 

Bosion. 

In commission.. 

2 8-inch rifle, 6 6-inch rifle.. 

3,189 

3,780 

Atlanta. 

In commission.. 

2 8-inch rifle, 6 6-inch rifle.. 

3,189 

3,850 

Chicago. 

In commission.. 

4 8-inch rifle, 8 6-inch rifle, 2 





5-inch rifle. 

4,500 

5,684 

PharlMton.... 

Launched . 

2 8-inch rifle, 6 6-inch rifle.. 

8,730 

7,000 

RaI trim nr a . _ . 

[Launched. 

4 8-inch B. Ii R., 6 6-inchR, 





L. R. 

4,413 

9,000 

Yorktown. 

TiAiinehed. 

6 6-inch B. L R. 

1,700 

8,000 

Petrel. 

Launched. 

4 6-inch B. L. R. 

890 

1,100 

Newark. 

Building. 

12 6-inch B. L. R. 

4,083 

8,500 

Philadelphia. 

Building. 

12 6-inch B. L. R. 

4,324 

19 knots 

Ran Fmnrimn. 

Building. 

12 6-inch B. L. R. 

4,083 

19 knots 

Cotjnnrd , _ T . 

Building. 

6 6-inch B. L. R. 

1,700 

3,400 

Bennington,. 

Building. 

6 6-inch B. L. R.. 

1,700 

3,400 

Vesuvius... 

Launched . 

8 15-inch dynamite guns.... 

’725 

20 knots 

First-class torpedo boat... 

Building. 

8 automobile torpedoes.. 

99 

28 knots 

Cruiser N° 6 



5,800 

20 knots 

Cruisers No. 7 and No. 8. . 



8,000 

19 knots 

Cruisers No. 9 and No. 10. 



2,000 

Speed not fixed 

Practice vessel. 



800 
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except miners, roadmen, horsebackmen and 
timbermen. As compared with the scale 
recently adopted by the Amalgamated As¬ 
sociation, there is an advance over ail 
classes of work except mining room coal, 
mining in wet headings, trappers, forkers 
and yard laborers. Under the last-named 
scale the minimum wages are as follows: 
Mining room coal, 95 cents; heading coal, 
$1.12; wet heading, $1.20; cagers, $1.95; 
drivers in shafts and slopes, $1.95; in 
drift mines, $1.85; inside laborers, $1.50; 
trappers, 80 cents; rope-riders, $1.85; 
dumpers and tipplemen, $1.65; roadmen, 
timbermen and horsebackmen, $1.95 ; fire¬ 
men, .70; coke drawers, 54 cents; lev- 
elers, 9£ cents; yard laborers, $1.40; car- 
fork ers, 95 cents and $1.15. 

For every advance of 10 cents in the 
selling price of coke, wages under the new 
scale will advance 4 cents for miners, 
cagers, drivers, roadmen, horsebackmen, 
timbermen and rope-riders. For inside 
and yard laborers, dumpers and tipplemen 
the advance is 3 cents. The advance for 
coke-drawers and trappers is 1^ cents, car- 
forkers, 2 cents, ana firemei 3^ cents. 
Under the Frick scale the advance is 2£ 
cents per 100 bushels on mining, 1^ cents 
on drawing, and 2 per cent, on all other 
labor for every advance of 10 cents in the 
selling price of coke. The Amalgamated 


Waterous Engine Works, of Brantford, 
Ontario, the largest exporters of engines of 
the dominion. The South Park Bridge 
and Bolt Works is also an important manu¬ 
factory, making specialties of railroad 
work and architectural iron forgings. Its 
president, Joseph W. Morgan, was of the 
Hall & Morgan Iron Works, of Wilming¬ 
ton, Del. He built Memorial Hall, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, and numerous 
bridges over the Schuylkill and other 
rivers were constructed under his personal 
supervision. He invented the Morgan nut 
lock and bolts for railroad work. 


Slab Track for Rolling Mills.. 


Messrs. RiehlG Bros., proprietors of the 
Philadelphia Scale and Testing Machine 
Works, 413 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are adding to their already extensive 
assortment of products articles suitable for 
rolling mills, steel works and blast fur¬ 
naces. The annexed illustration repre¬ 
sents the Riehle slab truck. This truck 
was designed and constructed by them for 
the Carbon Iron Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and it is offered with confidence to 
rolling mill managers and superintendents. 
It is built in a substantial manner and is 
well adapted for the rough use to which it 


are to attempt anything like a general in¬ 
troduction of manual training in the 
schools in the near future, we must first 
teach the teachers. To do this our normal 
schools must be prepared in equipment 
and instructing force for the demands 
which will be made upon them. Some of 
them arc already anticipating this demand, 
and are putting into operation, in a 
moderate, tentative way, a system of in¬ 
dustrial training for their scholars who are 
to be the future teachers of our schools. 
The ability to do this should be placed in 
the hands of all our normal schools as fast 
as they are ready to carry the system into 
practical effect. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that this will require large build¬ 
ings and expensive outfits. All that is de¬ 
sirable in this direction cannot be accom¬ 
plished in a single year, and it is therefore 
recommended that reasonable appropria¬ 
tions for this specific purpose be made to 
each and all of our normal schools if it 
should be deemed wise to begin such 
training at once.” 


Under the new agreement adopted by the 
general managers of the Western Freight 
Association roads December 20, 1888, and 
which the presidents, at their meeting in 
New York a day or two later, pledged 



SLAB TRUCK FOR ROLLING MILLS, MADE BY RIEHLE BROS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


scale provides for an advance of 5 per 
cent, in the wages of miners and drawers, 
and 4 per cent, for all other employees 
for each advance of 10 per cent, in the 
market price of furnace coke. 

The new ioint scale has been placed in 
the hands of a scale committee, which has 
been granted discretionary powers in the 
matter of regulating the restrictions under 
which the scale can be signed, but will not 
be allowed to sign it unless it is found that 
it will be agreed to by a majority of the 
operators. The Scale Committee mentioned 
above have made several requests of the 
operators that a day be appointed for a 
conference in order to discuss the new 
scale. So far the operators have refused 
•to grant these requests, and as yet no 
conference has been held. The new scale 
is not looked on with favor by the operators, 
and several have stated that they will not 
grant any advance in wages until there has 
been a further advance in the pnce of coke. 
From present appearances this will not 
take place for some time yet. 


Manufacturing in St. Paul. —There 
has been a large investment in manufactor¬ 
ies of various kinds in St. Paul during the 
year. At South Park the railroad shops 
of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
line are located. They occupy an area of 
8 or 10 acres and have cost over a quarter 
of a million dollars. Fully $50,000 of 
that outlay was made in 1888. Also at 
South Park are the Holland & Thompson 
brass works and the Waterous Steam Fire 
Engine Works. The latter is a very sub¬ 
stantial concern and a branch of the 


will be subjected. The wheels are furnished 
with friction rollers to give easy motion 
and light running service, and a swivel- 
caster forms the guide or fifth wheel. 
The dimensions of the truck are: Ex¬ 
treme length, 11 feet; width, 34 inches; 
Jiight, 27i inches; weight, 600 pounds. 
Size of platform, 5 feet x 2 feet 6 inches; 
gauge of wheels, 22 inches; diameter of 
wheels, 24 inches; tread of wheels, 3 
inches; size of axles, 1J inches; length of 
hub, 4 inches. Messrs. Riehl6 Bros, also 
make a tire truck, originally designed and 
constructed for the Standard Steel Works, 
Lewiston, Pa. They also manufacture 
pig-iron trucks and turn-tables for blast 
furnaces. _ 

Manual Training in Pennsylvania.— 

Industrial manual training is a subiect 
treated at some length by Governor Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania, in his message just deliv¬ 
ered. He say 8: “ It may be doubted whether 
or not the Legislature has power, under the 
Constitution, to provide for the training of 
tradesmen in any particular calling. 
There can, however, be no special or class 
legislation in that kind of training 
which educates the eye and the hand of 
every boy and girl in the commonwealth, 
so that they can be applied to the practi¬ 
cal demands of life when their school days 
are over. The education of the hand, so 
that it can be applied dexterously to the 
practical work which comes to every man 
in solving the problem of life, is just as 
important as the knowledge of arithmetic 
which is applied in so many different ways 
by those who become acquainted with its 
rudiments in our public schools. If we 


themselves to have firmly maintained for 
sixty days, all lines were given libeity 
to meet the contract rates on steel rails until 
the chairman of the association was noti¬ 
fied that the contracts had expired, no 
line, however, being authorized to make 
the rate on rails less than $3 per ton, Chi¬ 
cago to the Missouri river, after January 
31, 1889, when the full tariff should go 
into effect. The restored rates took effect 
January 1, except where they were affected 
by existing contracts. 

The iron manufacturers of Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys held a conference with 
the freight agents of the various iron carry¬ 
ing lines in Pittsburgh on Saturday. They 
entered a protest against the new freight 
rates which went into effect January 1. 
They claimed and attempted to prove that 
the new rates would almost, if not entire¬ 
ly, shut them out of the Chicago and 
other Western markets. The new rates 
are on a basis of 25 cents per 100 be¬ 
tween New York and Chicago, East and 
West. The old rate was 5 cents less. 
Pittsburgh manufacturers were called upon 
to raako a statement in support of the 
stand taken by their brethren of the val¬ 
leys, but they were not inclined to give 
many valuable points. The railroad men 
took the matter under consideration, but 
did not hold out any encouragement that 
the change demanded would be made. 

Colored covers are gaining converts 
among the technical press, the last to fol¬ 
low the prevailing fashion being the En¬ 
gineering and Mining Journal and the 
Age of Steel . 
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THE METALS IN 1888 . 


Tin. 

The extremes of value m both direc¬ 
tions were even greater last year than they 
had been in 1887, which had inaugurated 
the great speculative advance. While the 
French syndicate had two strings to its 
bow, Copper and Tin, and thought fit to 
maintain the latter at the high figure to 
which it had been raised, a sullen and 
monotonous state of affairs prevailed. The 
onslaughts by the bear operators, however 
persistent and justified by the general po¬ 
sition of the metal, did not succeed in 
bringing down the price. In this manner 
the first four months of the year were 
featureless, consumers limiting their op¬ 
erations to the filling of immediate require¬ 
ments, while producers made the greatest 
efforts to market their output as fast as 
possible while the high range lasted. 

The year opened in London at £167, 
C'oring the month of January at £170, 
while our own market, opening at 87i#, 
wound up at 36.901. In February Lon¬ 
don receded from £170 to £166, and New 
York from86.80#to86.251. InMarchand 
April London kept steady at £166 till the 
close of the latter, when a sudden break 
occurred to £111, New York following 
suit, and dropping from 36.80# to 24#. A 
further rapid decline took place in May 
to £79. 12/6 on the 10th of that month, 
followed by a recovery to £87, closing the 
month at £85. 15/; in this city mean¬ 
while the metal gave way to 21#, staying 
there during a fortnight, and then sud¬ 
denly going off to 19^#, which closed the 
month. 

The fact is that toward the close of 
April the statistical position of the metal 
had become precarious enough, the visible 
supply in Europe and America being 28,- 
995 tons on May 1, against 11,382 on May 
1, 1887. During the 12 months ending 
April 80 the Straits had shipped to London 
22,479 tons, as compared with 12,685 the 
previous 12 months; to this country 8115, 
against 5880; Australia to London, 6900, 
against 6019, and to the United States, 
825, against 1250, the total being 88,- 
319, against 25,784. Simultaneously the 
deliveries in London, Holland and the 
United States were 80,108 tons, against 
34,119. During the three preceding years 
they had been respectively 88,046, 84,- 
789 and 85,963. While the shipments 
had increased 28 the deliveries showed 
a Jailing off of 12 With a visible 
supply of 11,332 tons, the price of tin 
was £102. 15/ on May 1, 1887; it was 
£94. 10/ on May 1, 1886, with a visible 
supply of 12,186 tons. When the French 
syndicate perceived that at the high price 
of £166 in London, and 86^# here, con¬ 
sumption fell off at a fearful rate, and 
that it would be better policy to get out 
of Tin and concentrate its attention more 
exclusively on Copper, it first made some 
considerable sales m London at £180 for 
near forward delivery, and then declared 
its resolution of not putting in a bid at 
the Batavia Billiton sale of April 25. 
This gave the signal for a break, hut the 
syndicate covered the sales made at £180 
—alluded to above—at £105, and still 
made a handsome thing of this transac¬ 
tion. Subsequently, it is true, the mar¬ 
ket, as we have shown, went as low as 
£79. 12/6, which was altogether too great 
a drop, as the speedy rebound proved. 
Of the actual stock of the syndicate, 
nevertheless, comparatively little seems to 
have been sold during the interval, it 
being estimated at the time that its hold¬ 
ings in England and Holland still aggre¬ 
gated some 16,000 tons on June 1. The 
syndicate evidently waited for a higher 
ruling and greater steadiness later on, in 
order to realize gradually, and this pur¬ 
pose appears to have been carried out. 


While this great change occurred in J 
April and May, the invisible supply—i. e., 
the holdings in the hands of dealers and 
consumers—had run very low. Even at 
the lower range, between £79. 12/6 and 
£87, comparatively little had changed 
hands to go into actual consumption, be¬ 
cause of the general demoralization still 
pervading the trade. Speculation was 
ready, however, to turn over a fresh leaf 
now that a basis of values had been 
reached affording good opportunities for 
handling the metal in a moderate bull cam¬ 
paign. This appeared all the more plausi¬ 
ble as it became pretty certain dealers and 
consumers would thenceforward take cour¬ 
age once more and replenish the exhausted 
supplies. 

Tnenceforward, during the latter half of 
the year, under this legitimate demand, 
moderate though it after all may have been 
for other reasons, Tin values worked 
themselves gradually up again to £100 and 
over, and a steadier trade resulted, in spite 
of the fact that the statistics improved on 
the whole very slowly. 

Midsummer dullness in trade and a lin¬ 
gering hesitation on the part of consumers 
to take hold still caused irregularity and 
weakness the latter part of June. Open¬ 
ing at £85. 15/, the closing quotation was 
£75. 2/6, while in New York the price fell 
from 19.20# to 17#. In July this feeling 
made room for a more hopeful one, the 
price advancing from £76. 5/ to £89. 7/6, 
and from 17.50# to 20.10#. The upward 
tendency made some further headway 
during August, there being an improve¬ 
ment from £88. 15/ to £97.12/6, ana from 
19.60# to 22#. September developed the 
greater buoyancy still further, an advance 
taking place from £96 to £108. 17/6, and 
here From 21.95# to 23.70#. 

The advance over £108, as is usually the 
case, became too tempting for operators 
for a fall, and the speculative interest 
taken in the metal gradually increased in 
volume, leading to continual, but at no 
time violent, fluctuations. Thus in Octo¬ 
ber the opening figure was $108. 10/, and 
the one at the close £102; here the price 
gave way from 23.20# to 28#. November 
witnessed a decline from £102. 2/6 to 
£101. 5/, and from 22.90# to 22.15#. 

gening at £100. 10/ December 1, London 
finished the year at £100. 2/6, while New 
York gave way from 22J# to 22# at the 
close. 

Lead. 

Last year has been one of the dullest on 
record, so far as actual consumption of 
Lead is concerned, while, from a specula¬ 
tive point of view, it has been the most ac 
tive and excited in the New York market. 
There has been disappointment both about 
the spring and fall trade. The spring was 
late and consumption fell off about one- 
third. The building trade was not as ac¬ 
tive as had been expected, there being 
partial reaction both in real estate and 
the extent of building in and near great 
cities. It was hoped the fall would still 
make amends, but these hopes were not 
realized, business in Lead for consumptive 
purposes remaining dragging in the ex¬ 
treme to the close of the year. The White 
Lead industry did not work evenly and 
satisfactorily, and the attempt to mend its 
irregularities through a combination 
proved in its essential purposes a failure, 
While the elements of absorption were 
thus hampered and curtailed, production 
was known to be on the increase. Every¬ 
thing thus conspired to render speculation 
for a rise difficult and precarious as to the 
ultimate results. If the metal had been 
left to shape its own course under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it is probable that most of the 
time the price in New York would have 
been nearer 8f# than 4J#, yet the chief 
operators from the very outset of 
the year had marked the same out 
for a big bull campaign and per- 
! severed in it in spite of the well- 


meant warnings of the trade papers in 
the branch. The result of this large specu¬ 
lation fora rise in Lead, in which the West 
largely participated, blinded by deceptive 
local considerations, could hardly be dif¬ 
ferent from what it has been. The wonder 
is that the collapse did not come sooner. 
Operations even extended to London, in 
order to thus make an impression on our 
market and less for the purpose of draw¬ 
ing Lead from there, for which there was 
hardly any necessity, there being plenty on 
this side. Although it had not been an 
easy matter to start speculation in Lead 
futures on our Metal Exchange properly, 
the thing fully succeeded this time, ana 
during a month or two any amount of 
dealings occurred there, the more so as the 
regular consumers on the spot and in 
neighboring cities could not be coaxed 
into anticipating requirements at the arti¬ 
ficially enhanced ruling, their trade being 
too dull, and the prices not in keeping with 
the real position of the metal, either in our 
midst or out West. While this was the 
case on this side repeated attempts were 
made to create a Lead syndicate of pro¬ 
ducers in Europe, but they all failed, as it 
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was found impossible to get the Spanish 
producers to bind themselves by a compact 
of the kind, their interests and those of 
others on the Continent and in England 
being too wide apart. This alleged scheme 
of a strong syndicate over there only added 
from time to time fresh fuel to the agita- 
tion kept up here by the main manipulators, 
and confirmed the latter in their danger¬ 
ous game. In London the year opened at 
£15. 15/ with Soft Spanish and closed at 
£12.17/6. 

Domestic Lead Prices in New York, 1888. 


C ent al 
Jan. ...5.00 @4.86 

Feb... 4.90 @ 5.17}* 

March.5.20 @5.10 

April..5.02% @ 4.70 
May...4.65 @ 4.07^ 

Jane. .4.02% @ 3.95 


Cents. 

July. ..3.97% @ 4.15 
Aug. ..4.17% @ 4.92% 
.4.96 @ 5.15 

.. ..5.17% @ 3.70 
Nov...8.80 @3.70 

Dec....3.65 @8.85 


Spelter. 

Spelter has at times during the year 
developed considerable buo/ancy and 
strength on both sides of the Atlantic, 
proving as a general thing that consump¬ 
tion is able to cope fully with production. 
This was shown in Europe during the 
early part of the year in particular; it 
became manifest on this side in the fall. 
In Europe the International Syndicate has 
thus been able to engineer a gradual 
advance, from which it later on receded, 
when it was found that consumption was 

Domestic Spelter Prices in New York 
(ordinary Brands ), 1888. 


Cents. 

January.. .5.75@5.25 
February ..5.25@5.80 
March... 5.30@5.12% 

April.5.00@4.70 

May. 4.65@4.70 

June.4.60@4 45 


Cents. 

July....4.50 @4-55 
August. 4.90 @5.00 
Sept... .5.10 @5.15 
oSober. 5.12% @5 25 

Nov.5.12% @5.87% 

Dec.....5.50 @5.00 


receiving a check. Our own Domestic 
Spelter has at no time been very active; 
still it has moved off into consumption 
steadily, and at one time, in the fall, 
became so scarce out West that it ad¬ 
vanced several dollars per ton, and the 
metal followed suit slowly till later on the 
dull season set in, and prices settled down 
to the former level. 


It has been demonstrated that in piping 
natural gas in pipes of one size considerable 
of the pressure is lost, about eight pounds 
per mile; but by using the telescope sys¬ 
tem, smaller pipe? at the well ana grad¬ 
ually increasing the size toward the point 
of consumption, that the loss of pressure 
is reduced to about three pounds per mile. 

The notorious steamship Haytian Re¬ 
public is owned principally by Augustus 
Hemenway, a wealthy citizen of Boston. 
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The Engliah Merchandise Marks Act. 


The Merchandise Marks act came int* 
operation on the 1st of January last, and 
a good many complaints have been made 
as to the manner in which it is adminis¬ 
tered. Hence the account of its working 
in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs just issued is of unusual interest. 
The report covers only three months of 
this year, but in that period 2152 con¬ 
signments were detained for the direc¬ 
tions of the commissioners in London and 
Liverpool, and 1739 at the other ports, be¬ 
sides those which came by the parcels 
post. These consignments included 110,- 
000 cases and packages, and the goods 
contained in them were of almost every 
conceivable description. The act was 
passed chiefly for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting not merely the forging of trade 
marks, but the importations of foreign 
made goods which are so marked as 
falsely to indicate that they are En¬ 
glish. It is obvious, says the London 
Daily New*, that goods which have En¬ 
glish words on them thereby convey a 
suggestion of English or American man¬ 
ufacture. A Swiss does not put “Fast” 
or “ Slow ” on the regulator of his watch, 
nor does a German print “Tobacco” on 
his pouches, nor “Gold,” “Silver,” 
“Stamps,” on the divisions of his purse. 
Still, as these are not “trade descrip¬ 
tions ” in the language of the act, the 
commissioners have not excluded such 
articles. The rule laid down—a rule 
which seems to be perfectly fair and 
workable—is that goods made abroad must 
not only not bear marks or words which sug¬ 
gest that they are of British manufacture, 
but, if they have English names on them, 
must also show the country in which they 
are made. Thus, if German goods bear such 
a name as “ John Brown,” it is required 
that the wrords “ made in Germany ” shall 
be added. The commissioners refused to 
accept the words “made abroad ” as suffi¬ 
cient ; nor was the addition of the word 
“ Germany ” alone regarded as enough to 
qualify such a legend as “.John Brown,” 
“ London and Berlin.” They have in such 
cases justly required a statement which 
shall leave no doubt about the actual 
country in which the goods are made. 

Worked in this sense the operation of 
the act is simply to prevent fraud. It is 
clear that German goods stamped with 
English names are meant to be sold as 
English. It is more difficult to deal with 
American goods, since there are manufact¬ 
uring towns in the United States of the 
same names as our own. In these cases 
the almost arbitary signs by which the 
Americans indicate the names of their 
States give no sufficient warning of Ameri¬ 
can origin. Few Englishmen know that 
“ Pa.” means Pennsylvania, or “ Me.” 
Maine, or “O.” Ohio. The commissioners 
therefore suggest that after such abbrevia¬ 
tions the letters “ U. S. A.” should be used. 
Swiss watches sometimes have the words 
“ Sterling silver” on the case. This is a 
clear suggestion of English origin, and it is 
now required that a distinct statement of 
Swiss manufacture should accompany these 
words. A question which arose about 
Swedish iron was settled by the intimation 
that in no case would it be admitted if it 
bore the name “ Lancashire ” alone, but 
“ Lancash-Swedish ” was accepted as suf¬ 
ficient. English inscriptions on the pack¬ 
ages containing goods—such, for example, 
as “ Hose, White Cotton, size 10,” are also 
to pass. The act, therefore, cannot be 
saia to be worked oppressively. Among 
the seizures, chiefly at Southampton, have 
been eggs, fruit and butter, with English 
descriptions. In the majority of cases 
these articles have been admitted on the 
illegal marks being destroyed, or suffi¬ 
ciently qualified. On the other hand, there 
is one kind of fraud which the act does 


not meet. The commissioners, for in¬ 
stance, have admitted glass buttons 
which were described as “jet.” Probably, 
if the buttons had been called “ Whitby 
jet” they would have seized them. It 
is an obvious defect in the law that the 
custom house should be obliged to wink 
at such deceptions. The commissioners 
and their staff of officers deserve, however, 
the thanks of the whole manufacturing 
community for the zeal and discretion 
with which they have administered the 
Merchandise Marks act. 


king was sent oft in captivity on board a 
German steamer. A correspondent at the 
Islands says “the trouble seems to have 
been originally fomented by a Hamburg 
trading company, in whose behalf the Ger¬ 
man Consul has acted in a high-handed 
way, and, if reports are true, in violation 
of the agreement of neutrality between ttie 
United States, England and Germany.” 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Combined Punch and Shear. 


The firm of Wais & Roos, of No. 7 East 
Seventh street, Cincinnati, Ohio, are bring¬ 
ing out a new punch and shear designed 
more especially for the use of stove and 
range manufacturers. The reader will be 
enabled to form a very clear idea of its 
general appearance from a careful exam¬ 
ination of the cut shown herewith. This 
machine is provided with a punch measur¬ 


Metallic Alloys. Translated from the 
German of A. Krupp and Andreas Wila- 
berger, by Wm. T. Brannt. Size 5x8 
inches; 4z8 pages. Published by Henry 
Carey Baird & Co. Price $2.50. 

It becomes apparent from the above that 
the work has been translated from the 
German, but we find it stated that exten¬ 
sive additions have been made by the 
translator and editor. In any event, how¬ 
ever, it will be welcomed by a large class 
of readers, since there is no other recent 
book in the English language on metallic 



COMBINED PUNCH AND SHEAR. WAIS & ROOS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ing 3 feet in length by i inch in width, 
while the blades of the shearing attach¬ 
ment measure 9 inches. In operating the 
machine the clearance hole is first punched, 
after which the sheet is brought under the 
shear. The throat of the shear has a depth 
of 24 inches in the clear, so that a 48-inch 
sheet may be readily cut from center to 
the outside. In cutting range fronts all 
drawing of sheets is avoided, and the 
blanks of door holes may be employed for 
the doors, a feature, the makers claim, 
which will be found of great value. It is 
also claimed that the machine is very 
economical of labor and performs its work 
with much greater accuracy than can be 
secured by the use of hammer and chisel. 
The machine can be run with either hand 
or steam power, and may also be used as 
an ordinary punching machine by the sub¬ 
stitution of an ordinary punch for the 
shear rest. The statement is made that 
the machine will cut a sheet £ inch thick 
and a plate or bar i inch thick. It is made 
in two sizes, No. 1 being for steam or 
hand power, while No. 2 is for hand- 
power only. 

The Samoans have lost five high chiefs 
and about 60 men in battle, the German 
Consul sympathizing with the rebels, whose 


alloys which combines with practical use¬ 
fulness a sufficiently popular character 
for those who have not made metallurgy 
and its kindred arts objects of special 
study. 

The book opens with an interesting 
account of the physical and chemical rela¬ 
tions and special properties of metals, 
and then takes up the properties ana 
preparation of alloys in general; first 
among them the copper alloys. Under 
this head a good deal of space is given up 
to brass, its manufacture, and method of 
casting red brass, white metal, imitation 
gold alloys, bronzes, gun and bell metal and 
speculum metal. U nder nickel alloys we find 
some interesting matter on German silver, a 
special chapter being devoted to its manu¬ 
facture on a large scale. Various other 
alloys, such as those of aluminium and 
copper, Britannia metal, tin, lead, cad¬ 
mium and bismuth alloys are then con¬ 
sidered, and also those of silver and gold 
and platinum. Alloys of mercury and 
other metals, or amalgams, form an inter¬ 
esting chapter by themselves. The con¬ 
cluding portion of the book refers to 
various kinds of solder. The special 
additions which have been made to the 
book are embodied in an appendix, which 
is devoted to the coloring of alloys. 
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THE WEEK. 

The storage capacity, the daily con¬ 
sumption and the a ay’s supply of water in 
several leading cities is computed by the 
Engineering New$ as follows: 

Day's 


Philadelphia. 
New York. 


Storage. 

373 

Daily use. 
88.50 

supply. 

18,325 

110.00 

166.6 

1,180 

46.27 

25.5 

933 

34.00 

29.2 

120 

80.00 

4.0 

65 

7.20 

9.1 

216 , 

9.00 

24.0 

237 

16.50 

14.4 


Baltimore.. 

Pittsburgh. 

Rochester.. 

Albany. 

Jersey City. 

Secretary Whitney invites proposals for 
the construction of the $550,000 dry dock 
at the League Island Navy Yard. 

The bridge between Covington and Cin¬ 
cinnati has been turned over by the Con¬ 
tractors to the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail¬ 
road Company, who expeet to run trains 
through to Newport News this week. 

A tow of loaded barges passed New¬ 
burgh on the 3d inst., an extraordinary 
event for this season of the year. 

Abnormal prices in the United States, 
the effect of speculation, have checked 
shipments of wheat from the United 
States, until now, according to London 
estimates, the supplies received in the 
United Kingdom from this source during 
1888 were reduced about one-half com¬ 
pared with the previous year. Eastern 
Europe has made good the American de¬ 
ficiency, and especially Russia. There 
was an increase of 15,000,000 cwt. from 
Russia, which sent four times as much as in 
the corresponding 11 months of 1887. The 
British wheat supply has thus been shifted 
in a large measure/Russia profiting at the 
expense of the United 8tates. The British 
consumer is complaisant in the reflection 
that, regardless of harvests in one part of 
the world or another, and of consequent 
market fluctuations, the price of the loaf 
tiM remained the same within a fraction 
that it was when the United States ex¬ 
ported most abundantly. “On his part,” 
we are told, “he has provided himself 
with the best equipment for annihilating 
space and distance. Whether the corn 
fields which for the time have caught his 
preference be in India, Bessarabia, Ten¬ 
nessee, Winnipeg or Chili, makes little or 
no difference to him He is prepared with 
means of transport which minimize the 
topographical dissimilarities. ” Steamships 
have brought together the ends of the 
earth and made the whole world kin. 

The Nicaragua Canal bill passed the 
House by a vote of 157 to 34, after being 
materially amended as it came from the 
Senate. In its present shape it is claimed 
the United States assumes no pecuniary 
responsibility for the acts of the company. 

Prominent dry goods houses in this city 
protest against the Battery site being 
selected for the appraiser’s stores, rather 
than rebuild the structure now in use, but 
the Chamber of Commerce hesitates in its 
recommendations. 

Railroads opening the Northwest have 
been among the most important of the 
extensions made during the past year. 
Especially to be mentioned is the new line 
opened up by the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba Railroad to the Pacific Coast, 
the new line to Winnipeg and the North¬ 
west territory established by the Northern 
Pacific and the new route to the East by 
way of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. It is the inten¬ 
tion of the latter to establish through train 
service between St. Paul, Boston and Can 
adian cities during the coming season. 

Ocean penny postage is pronounced feas 
ible. A member of the British Parliament 
says that last year 12,000,000 of letters and 
2,500,000 pounds weight of newspapers 


&c., were sent to America, for which the 
steamship companies received less than 
$500,000, while the English Post Office 
received more than $900,000 for stamps. 

The inadequacy of wharfage facilities on 
the East River front and special privileges 
given to certain corporations, to the exclus¬ 
ion of shipping which from a remote 
period has shared in their use, has 
prompted business men to organize the 
East River Water Front Protective Asso¬ 
ciation, to prevent encroachments and the 

G ranting of monopolies. From West 
‘wenty-third street, North River, to the 
foot of Grand street, East River, there are 
180 piers, and about 100 of these are 
already shedded. Twenty of the remain¬ 
der have been set apart for special com¬ 
mercial purposes — canal boats, &c.— 
leaving about ten piers for the use of the 
public. Philadelphia, Baltimore and Bos¬ 
ton are, it isurgea, offering special induce¬ 
ments for the commerce of New York, and 
it is argued that the shortsighted policy of 
the Dock Department, of leasing the 
wharfage facilities of this city almost ex¬ 
clusively to corporations, cannot but 
militate against the interests of New York 
City. 

The State Capitol building of Missouri, 
remodeled at a cost qf $213,000, has a 
dome 138 feet above the roof, which is 
semi-mansard, slated, with cornice and 
ornaments of galvanized iron, also stairways 
ot iron. 


Governor Hill recommends the compul¬ 
sory investigation of fires, for the prevention 
of incendiarism. It is believed that it is 
possible to reduce the fire loss at least one- 
half, or $50,000,000 a year, in the United 
States, and in like proportion $7,500,000 
in the State of New York. 

The report of Colonel O. M. Poe on the 
commerce of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal 
during the season of 1888 shows that there 
was a decrease of 1552 in the number of 
vessels-of all kinds which passed through 
the canal, but there was an increase of 
233,061 tons in the registered tonnage, in 
dicating an increase of 37 per cent, m the 
average size of the vessels used, a condition 
said by the report to be decidedly favorable 
to the canal. The amount of freight trans 
ported during the year was 916,776 tons 
greater than last year, and gratification is 
expressed at this increase, as it was ex- 

E ected no material increase would be shown 
ecause of the completion of three new 
lines of railroad which compete with the 
canal. The value of the commerce shows 
an increase of only a little more than 
$3,000,000, and the report- ascribes this to 
the decrease in shipments of grain, manu¬ 
factured iron and copper. 

Lord Salisbury, in the British Parliament, 
refers to the enormous offensive powers of 
foreign countries and the necessity for 
defense of the mercantile ports. 

The New York Legislature will be asked 
for $1,000,000 for the improvement of the 
canals. Larger locks are demanded. 

The superb fire-proof building just fin¬ 
ished on Park avenue for the German 
Friendship Club cost over $500,000. 
Among the various improvements is venti 
lating machinery, by which 60,000 cubic 
feet of either cold, mixed or hot air can be 
distributed through the building in a single 
minute or concentrated at will in one 


Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme Court, 
decides that the electric wires in this city 
must come down, despite the protests of 
those who represent that underground 
wires are not feasible. He sees “no rea¬ 
son for interposing the strong arm of the 
court to arrest, the progress of a great public 
work, the speedy completion of which is 
desirable for thesafety and convenience of 
the people.” The struggle over the wires 


is further complicated by a suit brought 
by the United States Illuminating Com- 
y against the subway commissioners 
or $250,000 damages for alleged unwar¬ 
rantable interference with their business 
and unjust discrimination. 

A company just formed in Brussels an¬ 
nounce tneir intention to build a railroad 
250 miles long to connect the head of 
navigation on the lower Congo with Stan¬ 
ley Pool and the 6000 miles of navigable 
waterways above it. The expectation is 
to stimulate traffic between the Upper 
Congo and the markets of Europe. 

St. Paul claims to have expended 
$80,000,000 in building operations during 
the past year, and to have a population of 
200,000. There are 1101 manufacturing 
establishments in the city, which last 
year turned out products valued in the 
aggregate at $44,338,380, an increase of 
$5,622,020 over the previous year. 

The old “Q.” engineers found that 
they were boycotted, their, former em¬ 
ployers having turned on their tormenters, 
making it extremely difficult for them to 
ply their vocation. It is understood that 
the difficulty, which has cost the company 
millions of dollars, has at last been com¬ 
promised by an agreement, not only re¬ 
cognizing the engineers as members of 
the craft, but giving them a preference as 
vacancies may occur in the positions they 
formerly held. 

On the 30th day of September, 1888, 
the total funded debt of the State of New 
York was $6,965,354.87, classified as 
follows: 

Indian annuities (general fund)— $122,094.87 

Canal debt.. 

Niagara reservation bonds. 700,000.00 

Total.$6,965,355.87 

Aggregate sinking fund. 4,076.298.39 

Total debt unprovided for, but 
not yet due.$2,889,065.48 

The tax rate for the current fiscal year ik 
2.62 mills, which, on the present assessed 
valuation, will yield $9,089,303.86. 

Warden Durston, of the Auburn State 
prison, has filed with the superintendent 
of State prisons his balance sheet complete 
to January 1, showing that under the 
State account system of prison labor the 
Auburn prison has deposited in the State 
treasury $69,378.29 more than it has re¬ 
ceived from the treasury for carrying on 
the various industries. 

A large machine for packing the snow 
in the streets and flattening out snow¬ 
drifts has been tested and proved a success 
at Negaunee, Mich. It consists of two 
rollers on a heavy shaft. The rollers are a 
little over 6 feet in diameter, and are 
about that in length, the width of the ma¬ 
chine being 10 or 12 feet. The rollers 
consist of heavy iron castings covered with 
hardwood lagging. Scrapers behind keep 
the snow from sticking to the rollers. 

The steel and iron steamship Montana, 
built in England one year ago, was sunk 
by a collision, near Baltimore, on Satur¬ 
day, during a fog. The disaster is similar 
to that which recently befell the West 
Indies steamer Atlas, in New York harbor. 
The Montana cost over $300,000, and had 
six bulkheads. 

The Minister of Guatemala to the 
United States speaks of the mono|»oly held 
by the Panama Railroad as among the 
chief obstacles to traffic between the 
United States, Central and South America. 
Short credits, high freights and careless 
packing of merchandise are also serious 
impediments. 


E. L. Corthell, the engineer, who as¬ 
sisted Captain Eads in some of his engi¬ 
neering enterprises, is now in New Orleans 
inquiring into the feasibility of the bridge 
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proposed to be built over the Mississippi, 
immediately above the city, so as to allow 
all the railroads from Texas to come di¬ 
rectly into New Orleans without ferrying. 

The so-called electric sugar-refining proc¬ 
ess hps suddenly come to grief, the alleged 
new discovery being pronounced fraudu¬ 
lent, and shares that recently sold for 
$415 are now offered at nominal prices. 
English investors are said to hold 8000 
out of the 10,000 shares of stock issued. 
The company established an expensive re¬ 
finery at the India docks in Brooklyn. 
They were to put in such machinery as 
ordered by Henry C. Friend, the in¬ 
ventor, now deceased, and when he had 
convinced them by demonstration that his 
process would do what he claimed for it, 
the secret was to be revealed to them and 
to become theirs in consideration of a 
large sum of money, variously estimated 
at $100,000 to $500,000, the money mean¬ 
while to be on deposit with a trust insti¬ 
tution in this city. It is now charged that 
the buildings contained little oi value, 
that Friend and his successors had re¬ 
fined sugar brought into the refinery in 
large boxes, under the guise of machinery, 
ana so treated as to alter its appearance 
and character somewhat, deceiving those 
who were invited to make the examina¬ 
tion. The president and secretary, urged 
by indignant stockholders, broke into the 
secret apartment of the refinery, but, aside 
from machinery for crushing raw sugar, 
found no electrical apparatus or other 
novel contrivance. 

A “ flour trust,” the Northwestern mill¬ 
ers declare, has not been formed, but it is 
admitted that at least 250 mills ceased 
operations January 1, in conformity to 
resolutions adopted at a convention re¬ 
cently held in Milwaukee to the effect that 
the output of flour should be curtailed one- 
half. Mills scattered through the wheat 
belt representing a daily output of 75,000 
barrels of flour are running at half their 
capacity or are closed entirely. The 
trouble is largely due to the artificial ad¬ 
vance of last September, which forced 
cash winter wheat at St. Louis to $1.15 | 
and spring wheat at Chicago to something 
like $2 in one day, cutting off shipments 
to Europe and reducing the domestic con¬ 
sumption. The shut-aown will continue, 
it is said, until the flouring business is re¬ 
established on a paying basis. The de¬ 
cline in wheat since the Milwaukee meeting 
is about 8 cents per bushel, but is still too 
high for export, either as wheat or flour. 

The Minnesota State Board of Prison 
Inspectors, after a careful examination of 
the principal prisons and reforma¬ 
tories of the United States, has made 
a report favoring a return to the 
contract system that was abolished by the 
Legislature of 1887. They recommend 
that the entire management of the institu¬ 
tions be as far removed as possible from 
the uncertainty of politics. "‘Labor is in¬ 
dispensable to the convict and to the 
reformatory,” says the report. “ It must 
be productive, creating something which 
must necessarily go into the world’s 
market on the same footing as any other 
product of labor.” 

Advices from Seoul to December 6 
represent that China has made a demand 
that the Corean king be deposed, and that 
Corea shall acknowledge to all the powers 
that she is a dependency of China. The 
Corean diplomats at Washington are much 
agitated by the news. Russia is supposed 
to have a hand in the business. 

The obscure hamlet of Campbell Hall 
at once becomes an important railroad 
center as a consequence of building the 
Poughkeepsie bridge. It is in Orange 
County, nearly 30 miles back from the 
Hudson River, and has been designated as 
the terminus of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 


connecting railroad in that direction in 
a straight line between the bridge and the 
coal and iron fields of Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts savings banks contain 
$315,185,070, an increase of over $12,000,- 
000 during the past year, and those in 
Maine have nearly $41,000,000. 

Reports from European consuls show 
that emigration to America, especially 
from Scandinavian countries, has been 
greatly stimulated during the year by 
fears of an exclusion act applicable to 
white people as well as to Mongolians. 
Designing agents improved their oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The iron foundry firm, Handren & Rob¬ 
bins, of this city, are converting the mer¬ 
chant steamer Madrid into a warship for 
the Haytian navy, by protecting her sides 
with a heavy lining of iron plates and oak, 
cutting holes in her iron bulwarks for 
guns, &c. It is generally understood that 
she was purchased for Hippolyte, and will 
obtain, perhaps from France, a number of 
heavy guns. An editor facetiously re¬ 
marks that if the guns are fired the crew 
hope to swim ashore before the ship sinks 
from the effects of the recoil. 

It is now stated on the authority of a 
Sheffield paper that English capitalists are 
about to submit definite proposals for a 
gigantic salt trust, to comprise all manu¬ 
facturers in England, the United States 
and Canada, the agreement to hold good 
for ten years, with promised dividends at 
the rate of 25 per cent, per annum. 

Work is to be begun in the spring on a 
dam 48 feet high across the Klamath 
River, which is to afford water-power for 
a number of new saw mills not far from 
the California and Oregon line, in Shasta 
County. An Eastern syndicate, in which 
General Alger, of Michigan, is interested, 
is behind tne scheme, and the capital is 
said to be $10,000,000. 

Disston Hall, in Philadelphia, so called 
because the Messrs. Disston, the well- 
known manufacturers of that city, were 
the largest contributors, was formerly 
opened on the 6th inst. 

Senator Stanford, of California, says that 
the free sugar under the Hawaiian treaty 
retarded the growth of the beet sugar in¬ 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, but that im- 

E roved machinery brought from Germany 
as given an impetus to it, which now 
romises to make it the most important in- 
ustry on the Pacific Coast. 

The boom in ocean freights originated 
in the petroleum trade about three months 
ago. The demand for tonnage has in¬ 
creased until at present rates received by 
owners and agents are almost doubled. It 
is stated that sailing vessels adapted for 
cargoes of grain, which were valued in 
June last at $30,000, can now be sold for 
$40,000 and $50,000. Petroleum ships, 
whose best selling prices before the boom 

t ot under headway were $10,000 and 
12,000, are now quoted at $20,000 and 
$25,000. One effect is to stimulate ship¬ 
building every where, particularly in Eng¬ 
land. 

A steel boat with air-tight compartments 
has been ordered by the Union Ferry Com¬ 
pany for the Hamilton Avenue Line. 

California last year produced 17,000,000 
gallons of wine, an increase of 1,000,000 
gallons over the previous year. Of the 
total at least 4,000,000 gallons will be dis¬ 
tilled, producing about 600,000 gallons of 
brandy. The balance of 13,000,000 gal¬ 
lons will consist of dry and sweet wines. 
During the past year over 7,000,000 gal¬ 
lons have been exported, including 400,- 
000 gallons to foreign countries. 

A suit begun in the United States District 
Court, at St. Paul, on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment, against the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 


road Company involves over $5,000,000, 
which is said to be the value of timber un¬ 
lawfully cut by the company in parts of 
Idaho, Washington Territory, Montana and 
Minnesota. 

The Keely bubble, the Panama Canal 
bubble and the Electric sugar bubble, if 
not myths are memorable. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad are build¬ 
ing five piers at their new terminal in Jer¬ 
sey City each 600 feet long, covered with 
corrugated sheet iron. 

The Dominion Government has granted 
another order permitting roads in Mani¬ 
toba to cross tne Southwestern branches 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, indicat¬ 
ing that Manitoba has gained a decided 
victory in its long struggle for the exercise 
of this right. 

Four of the seven men who originally 
founded the Knights of Labor have ad¬ 
dressed a circular to the organization at 
large, declaring that the officers now in 
power have departed from the principles * 
transmitted to them and inviting com¬ 
munications from ‘‘ all who believe in the 
principles formerly promulgated—to wit, 
secrecy, obedience, mutual assistance, and 
the placing of industry on a scientific 
basis.” This is understood to be a blow 
aimed at Powderly. 

In a single day quite recently nine large 
steamers, comprising 22,775 registered 
tonnage, cleared from New York for ports 
in the United Kingdom. 

The value of the cotton goods made in 
the South was $21,000,000 in 1880, and 
nearly $50,000,000 for 1888. In 1880 there 
were 40 cotton-seed oil mills in the South. 
Now there are 160, with about $12,000,000 
invested. The value of the South’s agri¬ 
cultural products for 1888 was about 
$800,000,000, against $571,000,000 in 
1879. The value of the South’s live stock 
is now $570,000,000, while in 1879 it was 
$391,400,000. The production of grain 
rose from 431,074,680 bushels in 1880 to 
626,305,000 bushels in 1887, an increase 
of nearly 200,000,000 bushels. 

The business of the New York State 
canals, during the season of 1888, shows 
the effects of a decreased export trade and 
sharp railroad competition. The total 
tonnage was 4,942,948, a decrease of 
610,857 tons compared with the previous 
year 

. An Englishman, who formerly resided 
in San Francisco, has extensive works a 
few miles from Valparaiso, in Chili, from 
which there have been turned out lately 
half a dozen locomotives for the State 
railways at a cost of about $21,000 each 
in gold. The steel used is imported from 
England and the pig iron for castings 
from Scotland, while the wood-working 
machinery was made in the United States. 

C. T. Yerkes, President of the Cable 
Railways in Chicago, says that the cable 
will supersede everything else as the mo¬ 
tive power for street railways, that it is 
much superior to electricity, and can be 
operated at a far less expense than electric 
roads, in a short time more than compen¬ 
sating for the difference in the cost of 
construction. Chicago will soon have a 
cable line 27 miles long. 

The building records of New York City 
show that, exclusive of alterations, the ex¬ 
penditures during Jhe past year for new 
constructions amomited to $46,900,000, as 
compared with over $67,000,000 in 1887. 
The number of buildings erected was 3073, 
against 4374 in 1887, and of the total 25 
ranged in cost from $1,000,000 to $450,- 
000. The most expensive building in 
progress is the new publishing house of 
the Methodist Book Concern, at Fifth 
avenue and Twentieth Btreet, which will 
cost $500,000. 
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MANUFACTURING 

Iron and Steel. 

The Clinton Rolling Mill, on the South 
Side, Pittsburgh, formerly operated by 
Graff, Bennett A Co., but which for some 
months has been operated by the assignees 
of that firm, was closed down for an in¬ 
definite period on Saturday, the 5th inst. 
The Clinton blast furnace was also oper¬ 
ated by the assignees, and the pig iron 
made by it was worked into muck bar in 
the rolling mill. The furnace produced 
about 50 tons of pig iron per day. It will 
also be blown out during the present week 
indefinitely. James M. Bailey, who is one 
of the assignees, when questioned as to 
the cause of the shut down, refused to give 
any reason therefor, but it is understood 
that the plant has not been making any 
money since it was put in operation. The 
Millvale Rolling Mill, also operated by 
Graff, Bennett & Co. previous to their 
failure, has been idle for months, and from 
present indications will remain in that con¬ 
dition for some time to come. 


The Detroit 8piral Tube Company have 
been organized at Detroit, Mich., with a 
capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture 
metallic tubes, tanks, reservoirs, and 
pressed sheet and plate metal work. 

No. 8 furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, at Steelton, Pa., which is under¬ 
going repairs at present, will be ready for 
blast in a few days. 

From a recent issue of the Akron, Ohio, 
Beacon we take the following information 
regarding operations at the plant of the 
Akron Iron Company, of that city: “The 
Akron Iron Company now employ 400 
hands—300 in the rolling mill and 100 in 
the shafting department—an increase of 
about 25 over 1887. The aggregate out 
put of the works is 1000 tons per month, 
and the present business outlooK indicates 
that the products of the mill will be in¬ 
creased 38 per cent. Several thousand 
dollars have been expended the past year 
in improving the plant. The most impor¬ 
tant oetterment is the erection of three 
upright tubular boilers—two of 150 horse¬ 
power each and one of 215 horse-power— 
of the celebrated Hazleton make, which 
were placed in position under the super¬ 
vision of 8. E. Keller, directing engineer. 
These boilers are so constructed that each 
becomes a stack for the furnaces, and the 
waste heat of the furnaces is utilized in 
generating the steam for running the en¬ 
gines and machinery of the mill. These 
boilers displace the old plant, which has 
done service for many years, and will save 
several thousand dollars annually in the 
cost of fuel. In the shafting department 
the company have added 25 tons of new 
machinery. A 250 horse-power engine, 
milling machinery, a lathe and a straight- 
ener are betterments greatly enlarging the 
capacity of the shafting works. During 
the year a frame building 36 x 150 feet in 
diameter has been built to the shafting de¬ 
partment. The opening of a branch store 
m Boston, Mass., for the handling of the 
product of the polished shafting works has 
been decided upon, and will be established 
soon.” 

The Linden Steel Company, Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, have entered into an arrange¬ 
ment with Ripley & Bronson, of St. Louis, 
by the terms of which the last named firm 
will have the exclusive sale in the West 
and South of the steel plates made by the 
Linden Company. 

On the 1st inst. the Bellaire Nail Works, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, declared a cash dividend 
of 5 per cent, out of the earnings of the 
past six months. 

The Beaver Valley Mfg. Company, Lim 
ited, man ufacturers of steel ana malleable 
iron castings, have commenced the erec 


tion of a Swedish heating furnace as an 
experiment. If it proves successful the 
company will probaDly erect additional 
furnaces. 

The Victoria Iron Furnace and Mines, 
located at Goshen, Va., on the line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, with a 
capacity of 200 tons of iron daily, owned 
by an English syndicate, have been leased 
by the attorneys of the company to Cham¬ 
berlain, Wheeler & Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. The plant will be put in operation 
at once. 

The extensive foundry of the Reading 
Foundry Company, in Readiug, Pa., where 
large iron pipe for gas and water mains 
for many of the large cities is made, 
closed down for an indefinite period, 
throwing 160 men out of employment. 
Dull trade is given as the cause for closing 
the works. 

The Trumbull Iron Company, Girard, 
Ohio, has commenced work on another ad¬ 
dition to the puddling department of 
their mill, and a number of new puddling 
furnaces will be erected. When com¬ 
pleted they will have 27 puddling furnaces 
m operation. An addition will also be 
built to the boiler-house. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Company. 
Canton, Ohio, have nearly completed an 
addition to their shops 90 x 75 feet and 
two stories high, making the size of the 
entire buildings 90 x 200 feet. The offices 
of the company will be located in the new 
structure. 

The employees of the iron mill of Car 
negie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at Beaver 
Falls, recently operated by the Hartman 
Steel Company, Limited, have been noti¬ 
fied that a brief shut down will be made in 
order to change the machinery. As soon 
as the proposed changes are made a new 
system will be adopted by the company 
which will reduce the force very consider¬ 
ably. All the employees who do not wish 
to work under the new system have been 
notified that they will be paid off in full 
by applying at the office. The workmen 
claim that the change will result in a re 
duction of wages, but this is denied by 
the firm, who say the men will make as 
much as before. 


It is reliably reported that the Wellston 
Furnace Company, of Wellston, Ohio, com¬ 
posed of J. C. Clutts and L. J. Morgan, of 
that place, and Hyde, Forsyth & Co., pig 
iron merchants, of Chicago, have pur¬ 
chased the Wellston Furnace with 13 acres 
of ground to r $36,000. Work has already 
been commenced at repairing the stock. 
This furnace was formerly operated under 
lease by King, Gilbert & Warner, ot Col¬ 
umbus, who surrendered the lease some 
months since. 

The Booth Iron Mixture Company have 
been organized at Baltimore, Md., with a 
capital stock of $125,000, to manufacture, 
sell and use compounds for improving the 
quality of steel in any form while in process 
of being manufactured. 

The rolling mill and nail factory of the 
E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Limited, 
at Birdsboro, Pa., which has been closed 
down for several weeks undergoing re 
pairs, resumed operations again last week 

No. 1 Furnace of the Andover Iron 
Company, at Phillipsburg, N. J., pro 
duced in one week last month 800 gross 
tons of gray forge pig iron on a fuel con¬ 
sumption of lgfiff tons P er g™ 98 ton 
iron made. The fuel mixture consisted 
of three-fourths anthracite coal and one 
fourth coke. 

The entire plant of the Wheeling Steel 
Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., closed down 
on the 1st inst. for an indefinite period for 
the purpose of making repairs and taking 
stock. The plant was in operation 21 


days last month, during which time 8822 
net tons of steel were produced. 

The entire plant of the Scranton Steel 
Company, at Scranton, Pa., has been closed 
down. 

The Canton Steel Works, at Canton, 
Ohio, have been bought by Pittsburgh 
parties for $200,000. The new firm is to 
known as the Bolton Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. 

machinery. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, are running night and day 
on heavy work for paper mills and cable 
roads. One digester for paper stock is 
made of leaf bronze, 7 feet in diameter, 22 
feet long and weighs 30,000 pounds. It 
is cast in five sections. The cable road 
work goes to the Pacific coast, and one 
order will make 65 carloads. 

The Acme Machinery Company, Cleve¬ 
land, are building a two-story brick ma¬ 
chine shop, 50x120 feet; also a separate L 
32x40 feet, to connect the new shop with 
the present one. The L is to be three 
stories high. The lower story will be 
used for offices and toolroom, and the 
second story for stock room, and the upper 
story for drafting-room. The company 
started in business four years ago, to man¬ 
ufacture the Acme bolt and screw cutter, 
employing six hands. At present they 
employ 54 outside the foundry. 

The Webster, Camp & Lane Machine 
Company, manufacturers of engines, hoist¬ 
ing drums, Ac., at Akron, Ohio, are at 
present giving employment to l40 men. 
The product of the plant for the year just 
closed aggregates $175,000, an increase 
of 15 per cent, over the previous year. 
During the year 1888 the firm made 70 
engines, ranging from 15 horse-power to 
300 horse-power, and 55 hoisting drums, 
from 4 feet to 10 feet in diameter. The 
firm recently received an order for three 
hoisting drums, each 11 feet in diameter, 
with a capacity of 1500 feet of cable and 
weighing over 100 tons, an automatic en¬ 
gine of 300 horse-power, a complete 
plant of boilere, with stack and fixt¬ 
ures, also “skips,” “sheaves” and wire 
rope, all to be used in connection with 
the hoisting machinery. The above 
order also includes three hoisting drums, 
each 10 feet in diameter, 1500 feet 
of cable, and a 300 horse-power auto¬ 
matic engine. The firm is at work upon 
two engines for the Union Strawboard 
Company, at Anderson, Ind. The engines 
are each 300 horse-power, with cylinders 
26x48 inches in size, and both will propel 
— enormous belt wheel 20 feet in diam¬ 


eter, weighing 45 tons. 

Messrs. Riehl6 Bros., proprietors of the 
Philadelphia Scale and Testing Machine 
Works, Ninth and Master streets, report 
the following recent orders: One 100,000- 
pound vertical testing machine, sold to 
the Union Switch and Signal Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; one 100,000-pound 
U. S. standard cement testing machine, 
Rock Island Arsenal, U. 8. A., Rock 
Island, Ill.; one 2000-pound U. 8. stand¬ 
ard cement testing machine, to the U. S. 
Quartermaster Department, Fort Riley, 
Kan.; one 4000 pound screw-power test¬ 
ing machine to the Nebraska State Uni¬ 
versity, Lincoln, Neb.; one marble mold¬ 
ing and countersinking machine, to Bat- 
terson, See A Eisele, New York; one ditto 
to R. Forsyth, Thousand Island Granite 
and Marble Works, 3Iontreal, Canada; 
one coal hopper scale, Manufacturers’ 
Club, Philadelphia; one 10-ton wagon 
scale, with platform, 22 feet long, Messrs. 
Haines A Thomas, Malvern, Pa.; one 
6-ton scale, W. A. Levering, Atlantic 
Heights, N. J.; 1 ton of the U. S. 

standard testing weights, Woodstock 
Iron Company, Anniston, Ala.; 1 ton 
ditto, to the State Line and Sullivan Rail- 
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road, Bernice, Pa.; one 50-ton self-ad¬ 
justing track scale with rocking bearings, 
E. P . Allis, Milwaukee, Wis.; one 5000- 
pound foundry tester, Rogers, Brown & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; one 5000-pound 
transverse testing machine, United States 
Rolling Stock Company, Hegewisch, Ill.; 
one furnace charging scale, Merion Iron 
Company, Conshohocken, Pa.; two Clarke 
patented ventilating fans, McNeely & Co., 
Philadelphia; one ditto, Rathbun Com¬ 
pany, Deseronto, Canada. Orders coming 
in freely and the outlook never better 

Ranken & Fritch Foundry ai.d Ma¬ 
chine Company say they are well filled 
up with orders, so much so that they are 
running a night and a day force. They are 
particularly busy on the following class 
of w r ork: Corliss piston and slide valve 
engines, plate glass machinery, steam and 
hydraulic elevators, m inin g machinery, 
Ac. They will ship during the present 
month between 40 and 50 carloads of ma¬ 
chinery to different parts of the United 
States and Mexico. 

Shultz Belting Company are running 
full time, and judging from the number 
of orders already received the present 
month will be a very busy one. Their 
trade is not confined to any particular 
locality, bift wherever belting is used, 
throughout the United States and Mexico. 

A Chicago office has just been opened by 
the Saginaw Mfg. Company, of Saginaw' 
City, Mich. This firm manufacture the 
well known Gilbert universal wood split 
pulley. 

The works of the Parish Mfg. Company, 
of Chicago, manufacturers of saw mill 
machinery, steam engines and power 
transmitting machinery—have been re¬ 
moved to Ashland, Wis. 

The Smith-Hill Foundry and Machine 
Cdmpany, of Quincy, Ill., have issued a 
new catalogue, dated 1889, and devoted 
to their engines, pumps, heaters, boilers 
and other manufactures. It is profusely 
illustrated and gives comprehensive de¬ 
scriptions, price lists and tables of dimen¬ 
sions. 

The Watertown (New York) Mfg. Com¬ 
pany having agreed to remove their plant to 
Dayton, and claiming to employ 600 men, 
$50,000 bonus required has been subscribed 
for their encouragement. 

At East Liverpool, Ohio, January 3, the 
foundry, machine shop and pattern room 
of A. J. Boyce w ere totally destroyed by 
fire. 

The Marr Construction Company, located 
in the Bissell Block, Pittsburgh, have re¬ 
ceived through their New York agents a 
large contract for lighting the streets of a 
town in the interior of Brazil, South 
America. The contract calls for 1500 
lights of 32-candle power. The Westing- 
house system will be used and two engineers 
will be sent from Pittsburgh to superin¬ 
tend the erection of the plant and remain 
on the ground until it is in good working 
order. 35 miles of working cable w r ire 
will be used, which has already been ship¬ 
ped to Rio Janeiro by the Standard Under¬ 
ground Cable Company, of 708 Penn ave¬ 
nue, in that city. 

P {The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Limited, of Pittsburgh, are now en¬ 
gaged in the erection of a 12-inch mer¬ 
chant train, together with the engine and 
rolls, for the Horseshoe Machine Company, 
of Anniston, Ala., besides various other 
contracts in different sections of the 
country. 

The .Etna Machine Company, of War¬ 
ren, Ohio, have received a contract from 
the American Wire Nail Company, of 
Covington, Ky., for the building of a 600- 
horse-power engine, complete with boilers, 
heaters, pumps, *&c. The new' engine is 
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to drive the new rod and nail mill which 
the latter company are now building at 
Anderson, Ind. 

Hardware. 

The McCosh Iron and Steel Company, 
Burlington, Iowa, having decided to add 
wire drawing to their business, are having 
put in a 50-block mill and a new 250 
horse-power engine. The latter will be 
furnished by the Murray Iron Works, also 
of Burlington. 

The LePa^e Company, in order to meet 
the increasing demand for the im¬ 
proved process glues manufactured by 
them, have been compelled to in¬ 
crease their manufacturing capacity, and 
instead of again enlarging their present 
works at Fort Point have bought out 
and consolidated the Dole Fertilizer Com¬ 
pany and Red Star Mfg. Company, of Bos¬ 
ton, having factories at Spectacle Island, 
in Boston harbor, for the manufacture of 
fertilizers, dessicated fish, poultry food, 
&c. To these works they are now 
adding a new glue plant, in which they 
can produce as much ^lue as in their pres¬ 
ent works, thus doubling their capacity in 
this branch, while in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, &c., they find use for all their 
waste material, which will afford them a 
much better margin of profit than could 
be realized by selling it to outside parties. 
The company have chartered the steam 
lighter Jesse James, which will ply be¬ 
tween the works at Spectacle Island and 
Gloucester and the company’s storehouse 
at Comey’s wharf, Boston. They have 
also secured commodious offices at No. 50 
Central street, Boston, where the general 
business of the company will be transacted. 
The new management will be: President 
and general manager, Wm. N. LePage; 
vice-president, S. Henry Hooper; treas¬ 
urer, Guy Wilkinson; secretary, C. M. 
Martin. 

On Saturday, the 5th inst., the em¬ 
ployees of Hussey, Binns & Co., Limited, 
the well-known shovel manufacturers, at 
Pittsburgh, presented their manager, F. B. 
Newton, with an elegant gold watch and 
chain. The gift was presented to Mr. 
Newixm by the employees as a slight token 
of the esteem in which he is held. 

During the year 1888 the Lenz Wire 
Nail Company, of Belleville, Ill., erected 
a new wire nail plant, which has been in 
successful operation since April last. 

The Missouri Refrigerator Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, with a capital stock of 
$10,500, has filed notice of incorporation. 
Thos. A. Walker, J. J. Simmons and Otto 
Brinkmeyer own the stock in equal parts. 

The Lima Lock Mfg. Company, recently 
organized at Lima, Ohio, commenced oper¬ 
ations at that place on the 2d inst. The 
company have rented buildings temporarily 
and will erect their own works early in the 
spring months. 

lfHncellaneouff. 

The Juniata Limestone Company, with 
a capital stock of $25,000, w&s organized 
at Hollidaysburg, Pa., on the 29th ult. 
The officers are: J. King McLanahan, 
Hollidaysburg, president; Lovell Baldrige, 
Hollidaysburg, secretary and treasurer; 
directors, John Manning and Thomas B. 
Lewis, Hollidaysburg, and C. A. Woods 
and John Bingaman, Altooua. The chief 
offices of the company will be located at 
Hollidaysburg. The quarries are on the 
Williamsburg Railroad, about 18 miles 
distant. 

The St. Charles Car Company, of St. 
Louis, contemplate an increase of their 
capital stock to $1,000,000, in order to ex¬ 
tend their manufacturing facilities. 

The Ohio Falls Car Company, of Jeffer¬ 
sonville, Ind., built last year 2150 cars, of 
which 157 were for passenger service. It 
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is expected that the output for this year 
will be more than double the output of 
last year, as the larger portion of the past 
year was taken up in making extensions 
and improvements in the shops. 

The new Edison Electric Company will 
erect works in East Orange, N. J., with 
offices in leading cities and States, with a 
paid up capital of $1,000,000. 

The American Steel Barge Company, of 
Buffalo, capital, $500,000, has filed a cer¬ 
tificate of incorporation. 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: H W. 
Trowbridge & Co., Chicago; capital, 
$100,000; to manufacture structural and 
ornamental metal work; incorporators, H. 
W. Trowbridge, Byron A. Baldwin and 
George C. Fry. The Northwestern Ex¬ 
panded Metal Company, Chicago; capital, 
$100,000; to manufacture metals; incor¬ 
porators, Oscar Bradford, Alfred Russell 
and William M. Ramsey. East Chicago 
Foundry Company, Chicago; capital, 
$250,000; incorporators, Edward L. 
Lumb, Sohas Burns and Thomas E. Dixon. 
The Calumet Iron and Steel Company 
have filed a certificate for the increase of 
their captital from $2,000,000 to $2,200,- 
000 . ^ 

The United States army, according to 
the last report of the Major-General 
commanding, was divided as follows: 

Enlis t- 
Officers. ed men. 


Generals.. 9 . 

General staff. 574 1,971 

Ten regiments of cavalry... 437 6,842 

Five regiments of artillei^ - . 283 2,437 

Twenty-five regiments of in¬ 
fantry. 885 ! 0,563 

Indian scouts. 197 

Detachments, recruiting 
parties, &c. 2,589 


Total. 2,188 24,549 


The electric subways built in many 
parts of New York City at a heavy ex¬ 
pense are declared by President Lynch, of 
the United States Illuminating Company, 
to be useless. He affirms 4 4 that the only 
cable placed in the subways was made by 
a well-known manufacturer, and they 
have never been able to pass a current 
through it. Whether it is a defect in the 
cable or a defect in the construction of the 
subway remains yet to be proved.” Mr. 
Lynch contends that building a tunnel, 
with wires strung overhead is the only 
practicable way of placing wires under¬ 
ground. 

The manufacturers in some parts of the 
country claim advantages in items of cost 
over their competitors located at other 
points. It is stated on the basis of 
investigations made by Secretary D. M. 
Thomas that the cost of manufacturing 
stoves does not necessarily vary 24 per 
cent, in the different parts of the country 
now having a stove industry. Such ad¬ 
vantages as one point possesses are offset 
by other advantages in favor of a com¬ 
peting point. Into such a comparison 
the cost of distribution does not enter. 
Nor does the question of natural markets 
come up for consideration. 


Assistant Secretary Maynard has in¬ 
formed the Collector of Customs at Erie, 
Pa., that prepaed or crushed asbestos, such 
as is generally used in the manufacture of 
asbestos cement, asbestos mica, asbestos 
sope steam packing, Ac., is dutiable at the 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under the 
rpecial provision for “asbestos manu¬ 
factured,” and that under no circumstances 
can asbestos be classified under the pro¬ 
vision of the free list for 44 paper stock.” 

The Dominion debt increased last year 
$11,326,000, and now amounts to $284,- 
500 000 
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The Cat in Beams. 


On Monday the members of the Beam 
Association held a meeting in this city in 
which it was decided to reduce the price 
of beams and channels from 8.8 cents to 
2.8 cents, a cat of half a cent a pound. 
The considerations which led to so radical 
a redaction in price were numerous. For 
some time past the trade has been dis¬ 
cussing the probability of the withdrawal 
of one of the leading firms of the associa¬ 
tion. The principal partner in the con¬ 
cern has expressed himself publicly and 
privately as an opponent of trade combina¬ 
tions, and has acted in accordance with 
that opinion in two cases where a concern 
with which he is identified was a member 
of an association the purpose of which was 
to establish prices. This was widely 
known in the trade, and the question was 
freely discussed whether a withdrawal 
from the beam combination would follow. 

It is stated that one concern, making 
between 40 and 45 per cent, of the whole 
quantity of beams produced by the mem¬ 
bers of the association, and which was an¬ 
nually paying considerable sums of money 
for exceeding its allotment, made a claim 
for a larger percentage. It is understood 
that while this claim was resisted vigor¬ 
ously in some quarters, it was finally 
partly acknowledged to be valid. It ap¬ 
pears that a year since a similar demand 
was waived, but that the business of the 
past 12 months has substantially proven 
its justice. Other elements of discord or 
disagreement, which always crop up at 
gatherings of this kind, were eliminated. 

There are seven members in the associa¬ 
tion—the Passaic Rolling Mill Company, 
of Paterson, N. J.; Cooper, Hewitt & Co., 
of Trenton, N. J.; A. &P. Roberts & Co., 
Pencoyd, Pa.; Phoenix Iron Company, 
Phcenixville, Pa.; Pottsville Iron and Steel 
Company, Pottsville, Pa.; Jones & Laugh- 
lins and Carnegie, Phipps & Co , of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Outside of the combination there 
are the Allentown Rolling Mill Company, 
of Allentown, Pa., making only small 
beam3; the Columbia Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, of Uniontown, Pa.; and the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, of Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. The product of the mills in the 
association is estimated at about 75,000 
tons during 1888, which is somewhat less 
than it has been in the previous year. It 
is believed that the outside mills may have 
turned out 10,000 tons in 1888, while at 
least 5000 tons were imported. It is the 
competition from these two sources, and 
the danger that in the presept condition of 
other lines others may enter the business, 
which has probably led to the putting 
down of the price to which we have al¬ 
luded. The market in Boston and its vi¬ 
cinity has been almost entirely in the 
hands of foreign makers, and some large 
ots have gone into this city, and other 
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Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. With a 
growing output at home, and the constant 
cutting of prices by outside mills, the 
maintenance of the 3.8-cent rate has been 
wisely held to be untenable. 

Since the steel rail trade has been cut 
to pieces, and other departments of the 
iron industry have become unrenumerarive, 
manufacturers in other branches have 
looked longingly upon the alleged enor¬ 
mous profits of the beam makers. Th^ 
have probably only been deterred from 
entering it by the knowledge that it requires 
a working capital out of all ordinary 
proportion to the tonnage of product, and 
that it takes long and costly experience to 
become successful in the business. These 
facts afforded the makers a protection 
against new rivals which no other branch 
of the iron and steel trades can well boast 
of, but it was evidently recognized that it 
would not prove adequate at a time when 
margins all around had been cut down to 
the narrowest limits. The members of 
the association all have the advantage that 
they produce, besides beams and channels, 
other forms of structural iron and steel, 
and some of them are closely allied to 
bridge concerns or are themselves bridge 
builders. It is this, too, which gives them 
advantages over those who might be in¬ 
clined to enter into the manufacture of 
beams. On the whole the step taken by 
the beam association will be recognized as 
being judicious. It is certain to discour¬ 
age any further accessions to the numbers 
of producers and is likely to stop any at¬ 
tempts to build new works with the object 
of forcing the association, after a brief 
fight, to take in the newcomer. The fact 
that none of the mills outside of the com¬ 
bination have been allowed to enter it 
indicates that the association feels secure in 
its position. 


The Rights of Shippers. 


At the late meeting of the Boston Busi¬ 
ness Men’s Association some resolutions 
of general interest were adopted. These 
were: 1. That common carriers should de¬ 
liver the goods and quantity receipted for, 
or pay for same without litigation; 2. 
That all merchandise should be delivered 
to the consignee on payment of the freight 
charges as specified in the bill of lading, 
and, 3. That “ owner’s risk ” should be 
eliminated from the classification except 
as regarding perishable goods. These 
three resolutions are sound in principle, 
commercially just, and their practical ap¬ 
plication should be insisted upon by busi¬ 
ness public opinion. 

Our bills of lading are hedged about 
with every known device of language for 
avoiding payment of losses. Unquestion¬ 
ably many of these stipulations are only 
fair to the carriers, such as releasing them 
from liability for damages caused by the 
act of God; but others work hardships to 
the patrons of the railroads. One of these 
is the burden thrown upon the shipper to 
find out what particular road of a line may 
have lost his case of hardware, because his 
bill of lading says that particular road only 
is responsible. In England the road issu¬ 
ing the bill of lading is responsible to des¬ 
tination, the theory being that it is in a 
better position to find the offending part 
of the line and arrange a settlement than 
is the shipper. But this is not so in the 
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United States. Again, part of a shipment 
may go astray and perhaps not be found 
for months. How long should the shipper 
wait before expecting payment ? Abroad 
the time allowed to find the goods is lim¬ 
ited by law, and after that time they are 
considered lost and must be paid for. In 
America it is not legislation so much as 
public opinion expressed through business 
associations that we need. 

Something of the same reasoning applies 
also to the resolution requiring delivery of 
goods on tender of the exact charges 
specified in the bill of lading. It is a 
common source of annoyance to merchants 
to find that they often cannot obtain their 
goods without payment of a sum consid¬ 
erably in excess of the rate agreed upon 
and distinctly stated in the bill of lading. 
The delivery agent can only say that some¬ 
body has made a mistake, that he cannot 
rectify it, and that the only way is for the 
shipper to pay the additional amount and 
put in a claim for it. This latter means a 
delay of months, or even years. There 
seems no good excuse for it. The deliver¬ 
ing road in collecting the charges acts as 
agent for all the roads in the One, and 
surely should be trusted to fulfill the con¬ 
tract rate of the whole line. That some¬ 
body made a mistake is not a sufficient 
reason for overcharging the customer. If 
anybody should be out of pocket during 
the investigation and settlement of the 
error it should certainly be the railroad 
who made the mistake or its agent, and 
not the innocent consignee. It is not dis¬ 
puted that the rate is a contract and is 
binding, only the carrier takes it upon 
himself not to live up to it. In the States 
of Texas and Arkansas there are laws com¬ 
pelling the acceptance of the bill of lading 
charges, and upon all the honestly man¬ 
aged railroads an effort is made to pay 
such overcharges promptly, but the point 
made by the Boston association is that they 
should not have occurred in the first place. 

On the third resolution it may be said 
that 4 ‘ owner’s risk ” is primarily an insur¬ 
ance. The charge for it should be enough 
to cover this insurance and perhaps some¬ 
thing more to discourage doubtful packing 
and the like. Practically in a great many 
cases the charges at carrier’s risk are double 
the rates at owner’s risk and far beyond 
any insurance premium. Then many goods 
are taken only at owner’s risk, no option 
being offered. This is of doubtful legality. 
In some articles, like liquids, the clause is 
intended to shield the carrier from the 
chances of leakage. In general it may be 
said that the courts have upheld any stipu¬ 
lations of the bill of lading which released 
the carrier from losses which might have 
happened to the goods had they remained 
in owner’s warehouse. To all this there 
is one great exception—negligence in any 
way upon the part of the railroad or its 
employees. This would be an important 
exception to all shippers but for the un¬ 
fortunate fact that such negligence can 
only be proved through the railroad people, 
while the burden of showing such careless¬ 
ness in handling or stowing in the cars 
rests upon the owner, who finds such 
proofs well nigh impossible to obtain. The 
matter of thus shifting all risk upon the 
shipper has been carried too far. The 
subject needs a careful study and the tariffs 
a thorough revision. Then, too, w*e need a 
change in the burden of proof. Every ear¬ 
ner should be held liable for this damage, 
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unless he can affirmatively show that the 
loss arose from the nature of the article 
and not from his own negligence. 


Cost Formulas. 


It scarcely needs argument at the pres¬ 
ent time to convince manufacturers that 
an adequate system of cost accounts is 
one of the most essential parts of their 
business management. There are very 
few establishments indeed that do not 
have some plan or other for computing 
the cost of their manufactured product. 
Modern manufacturers are nbt satisfied to 
know at the end of the year that they 
have made or lost money, but must have 
for guidance during the year’s business 
such reports of their operations as will 
show that they are either making or losing 
upon their daily transactions. While 
manufacturers at large, including mem¬ 
bers of the stove industry, are fully con¬ 
vinced that cost accounts upon some ade¬ 
quate basis are essential, it still remains 
that there is no uniformity of plan among 
them. The advantages of uniformity in 
matters of th.s kind, particularly where 
men are seeking trade under the same con¬ 
ditions and in the same territory, and 
where they occasionally come together for 
conference and comparison of results, is 
of the greatest importance. 

A committee was appointed some time 
since by the president of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers to 
give the question of uniform cost accounts 
in the stove business careful attention. 
The idea in view was to formulate such a 
plan as would be acceptable to the major¬ 
ity of those in the trade and to urge 
the adoption of the plan in prefer¬ 
ence to others, not only on account 
of the advantages which it might possess in 
itself, but more particularly because uni¬ 
formity in such calculations would be a 
great advantage to the trade at large as 
well as to individual manufacturers. The 
committee appointed for this purpose con¬ 
sisted of the following gentleman: Lazard 
Kahn, of Hamilton, Ohio, chairman; 
Francis Keman, Jr., Utica, N. Y.; J. W. 
Van Cleve, St. Louis; Frank A. McGee, 
Boston, and W. H. Phahler, of Philadel¬ 
phia. Secretary D. M. Thomas has worked 
with great energy the past few months in 
furthering the special work of this com¬ 
mittee, and has drawn largely upon his 
special experience as an accounts at. A 
very complete formula has been prepared 
which has been subjected to the scrutiny 
and criticisms of a large number in the 
trade, and last week the committee met in 
Chicago, and in a three-day session gave 
the final revision to the work. The for¬ 
mula will be issued to the trade, we are 
informed, without delay. It provides a 
plan by which costs can be accurately de¬ 
termined on individual articles as manu¬ 
facturing operations progress, and pro¬ 
vides also tor proper distribution of gen¬ 
eral expenses. This formula is to be 
submitted to the National Association at 
its next annual convention for discus¬ 
sion and adoption. Whatever comes of 
the committee’s work, there will be at 
least this good accomplished: the at¬ 
tention of manufacturers will be directed 
more carefully than ever before to the 
question of cost, and the influence of this 
alone will be of great benefit. 


Late Events in Haytl. 


During the nine years of President 
Salomon’8 administration Hayti probably 
flourished more than it had ever done. 
The finances improved, monetary affairs 
were placed on a solid footing, attempts at 
revolution were suppressed and peace was 
maintained between the blacks and mu- 
Jattoes. During the last three years of his 
administration the valueof coffee, of which 
the Haytians produce in ordinary years 
5#,000,000 pounds, rose considerably, and 
stayed there most of the time, spreading 
prosperity throughout the island. This 
happy change enabled the people to extend 
their business relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries, the largest share falling to American 
trade. Last year, after General Salomon’s 
death in exile at Paris, several ambitious 
generals strove, each for himself, to obtain 
the presidency or dictatorship fr#m com¬ 
petitors under the cloak of a provisional 
Government. No decisive encounters be¬ 
tween the contending revolutionary leaders 
have as yet taken place, but both now in 
the field have been marshalling their 
forces and importing arm * and ammuni¬ 
tion. The southern faction has blockaded, 
and, to a moderate extent, shelled, north¬ 
ern ports, on which occasion the steamer 
Haytian Republic, under the American 
flag, was seized, but later was surrended 
to the peremptory demands of our Govern¬ 
ment backed by a naval force. How long 
anarchy is going to last in Hayti there is 
no means of judging; it is to be hoped in 
the interest of the people at large that 
either the one or the other of the two fac¬ 
tions may soon pre/ail, so that the caffee 
crop may be gathered and shipped ana be 
conveited into provisions, which are get¬ 
ting very scarce on the Haytian coast. 

Hayti, the western third of the island of 
St. Domingo or French portion, covers an 
area of 28,900 sq. km., and, as per 
census of 1887, was then inhabited by 
960,000 blacks and mulattoes. During the 
Salomon regime the public indebtedness 
had been reduced to $4,320,000 foreign 
debt, and $9,180,000 home debt, together 
$13,500,000. The income was $6,412,957 
in 1885-86, covering an outlay equal in 
amount. The expenditure for 1887-88 
was estimated not to exceed $4,066,236. 
The army was reduced to 6828 men, rank 
and file. The navy consists of two war 
steamers, one of which is armored and 
mounts four guns. Hayti’s postal serv¬ 
ice in 1886 was attended to by 31 post 
offices, handling 233,872 letters and postal 
cards, 7520 registered letters and 181,520 
newspapers aud sample packages. The 
receipts were 69,200 francs, and the ex¬ 
penses 137,125 francs. 

Hayti imported in 1887 $6,854,597 worth 
of merchandise, exporting $10,185,366 
worth of products. Of the latter there 
was coffee, 49,811,781 pounds; logwood, 
227,595,803 pounds ; cocoa, 3,634,860 
pounds, the remainder consisting of hides 
and skins, fustic, lignum vitae, honey, 
cotton seed, tortoise shell, mahogany, wax, 
old copper, orange peel, &c. Together 
with planters and export merchants, the 
Government during the Salomon regime 
strove to improve the quality of coffee by 
establishing cleaning mills, Ac., in the 
suburbs of leading ports. Formerly small 
stones and pieces of lime were often found 
mixed with the coffee, fyut now this rarely 


happens, and, as a consequence, it brings 
higher prices. 

American trade with Hayti for 1887 and 
1888 shows the following figures: 

Fiscal Domestic ex- 

year. Import, port to Hayti. 

1888 .$2,918,820 $4,822,658 

1887. 1,752,587 8,059,818 


Increase.$1,166,283 $1,263,885 

Increase in total trade, 50 per cent. 


The vessels that entered at leading ports 
in 1887 were: 

Of which 
/—steamers.^ 
Ton¬ 
nage. 
180361 
285,754 
100,116 
87,777 

594^98 



Yes- 

Ton- 

Yes- 

Cape Hayti. 

Port-au-Prinoe... 

seta. 
... 296 

nage. 
JkK257 

sels. 

163 

.. 227 

246,014 

146 

GonaXves.. 

... 134 

111,244 

83 

Aux Cayee. 

... 99 

94,635 

71 

Totals. 

.. ~726 

601050 

”463 


American trade with Hayti is carried on 
chiefly from New York, and has at all 
times been paying the commission firms 
engaged in it well, so far as occasional bad 
debts would permit, especially in revolu¬ 
tionary times. It was in an unusually 
flourishing condition when the present 
troubles broke out. 


The Wire and Allied Trades. 


The wire trade in its different branches 
has been conspicuous lately for a very un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs. The great 
barb-wire industry with its enornous con¬ 
sumption has suffered for months past 
from a cut-throat competition in which 
values based on cost have been lost sight 
, of. Prices have beeu lower than ever be¬ 
fore in the history of the trade. In wire 
nails a period of low prices followed 
the brief sway of a combination which 
has now gone to pieces, with little pros¬ 
pect of an early renewal, and has left the 
trade with great uncertainty as to values. 
In market wire manufacturers have been 
forced to be content with very small re¬ 
turns considering the magnitude of the 
business done, the only branch in which 
profits have been adequate being in wire 
rope. 

It is stated, and there seems to be some 
grounds for this assertion, tba": one of the 
causes for the condition of affaire alluded 
to is the contest for supremacy on the part 
of the larger concerns which control wire- 
rod mills. The unit of capacity is about 
2500 to 3000 tons a month with a modern 
wire-rod mill. Though a moderate quan¬ 
tity with a steel mill, it is a very large 
amount when viewed from the standpoint 
of a maker of barb wire, of wire nails or 
of market wire. A concern possessing one 
or more rod mills, and at the same time 
producing the articles named ready for the 
consumer, must naturally follow a sonu- 
what different policy in marketing goods 
than a small mill. It will often make 
sacrifices to keep up tonnage to secure at 
least a part of the advantages which steady 
employment confers. To this general tend¬ 
ency comes an additional incentive in 
the case of wire works with rod mills in 
the West. With prices of billets rang¬ 
ing, as they have done for some time 
past, at $28 to $29, a rod mill can 
produce wire rods at a small profit at 
about $40, the reports of cost made by 
a number of leading mills last year show¬ 
ing figures ranging between $8.54 and 
$9.95 per ton. Now, domestic wire rods 
have sold in the open market west of the 
Allegheny Mountains considerably over 
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Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley. 198,681 grom tons. 

Central and Northern... 235,888 44 “ 

Hocking Valley. 40,767 44 41 

Hanging Rock. 40,103 44 “ 

Indiana . 7,291 “ “ 

Illinois. 254,974 44 44 

Wisconsin. 33,317 44 

Missouri. 18,739 44 44 

Colorado. 10,000 44 44 

The South: 

Virginia. 91,442 44 

Kentucky. 34,486 44 

Alabama. 209,721 44 

Tennessee. 110,821 * 4 44 

Georgia. 13,954 44 44 

Total. 2,313,216“ 

The make of anthracite pig during the 
first six months of 1888 was, officially, 
886,126 gross tons, so that the total for 
the year reached 1,784,429 gross tons. The 
coke pig produced for the first half was 
1,885,539 gross tons, so that the total for 
the year is estimated at 4,198,755 tons, 
which carries the aggregate of anthracite 
and coke iron to 5,983,184 gross tons. 
Add at least 530,000 gross tons for char¬ 
coal iron, and we reach the unprecedented 
total of over 6,500,000 gross tons as the 
1888 product of the United States. 

The European cables report foreign 
securities firmer, under the growing belief 
that the peace of the Continent is secure, 
Nevertheless, the burden assumed by 
the several leading powers in warlike 
preparations is enormous. A London cor¬ 
respondent savs: 44 Every nation in 

Europe has paicl most dearly for the privi¬ 
lege of quiet. Since 1872. when the last 
elaborate computation of the armies of 
Europe was made, the tax-payers of the 
Continent have expended $7,500,000,000 
| on preparations for a war that has not 
may repeat in this connection that we come> or nearly twice what we at home 


$40 daring the past six months, so that 
Hie concerns owning rod mills could 
readily place barb wire or wire nails on 
the market at cost or even less, based on 
the market price of wire rods, and yet 
mak£ a fair return on the capital invested 
on the entire plant. The policy of accept¬ 
ing a moderate return on the entire ton¬ 
nage of finished product has been openly 
avowed in one conspicuous instance. How¬ 
ever much individuals may differ on the 
expediency of such a course, its adoption 
even in isolated cases by influential con¬ 
cerns is important enough to force it into 
prominence with the trade. We are far 
from believing that there exists an irre¬ 
sistible tendency toward throwing the 
control of a large industry like the wire 
trade into the hands of a few corporations 
or firms. But it is unquestionably true 
that in times of depression the makers 
who are able to secure a profit on what is 
raw material to smaller rivals have a very 
decided advantage. In the case of the 
wire trade the Eastern mills dependent 
upon foreign rods are under a. particularly 
severe strain. 


Pig Iron Production in 1888. 


From our monthly blast furnace reports 
we have compiled an estimate of the pro¬ 
duction of anthracite and coke pig iron. 
While we cannot claim for it absolute ac¬ 
curacy, it is sufficiently close to deserve 
consideration, since the number of the 
furnaces from which we have no official 
data can be counted on one’s fingers. We 


The year opens with the largest current 
output in the history of iron making in 
the United States. Taking the anthracite 
and coke furnaces together, the returns for 
the charcoal furnaces not being complete 
as yet, we are producing at the rate of 
142,452 gross tons per week, or over 
7,000,000 tons annually, not counting 
charcoal iron, with an additional 500.000 
gross tons. We may state, however, that 
excepting in the South the reports fr m 
different parts of the country show that 
the climax has been reached. A number 
of furnaces are ready for work, but will 
not go in with the present outlook for 
prices. 

On the first of the year the position of 
the anthracite furnaces was as follows: 

Anthracite Furnaces January l, 1889. 


have followed the general principle, in 
compiling our monthly blast furnace re 
turns, of being guided entirely by actual 
product. When a furnace has run over 
long period, six months or more, with fair 
regularity, we accept the weekly product 
as the normal average When a gradual 
increase has taken place we adopt the 
average of the last two or three months. 
When there has been a notable falling off, 
indicating that the furnace is not working 
up to standard, we modify the figure 
accordingly. 4 

Our returns from the anthracite furnaces 
show the following for the second half of 
1888: 

Production of Anthracite Furnaces, Second 
Half 1888. 

New York. 72,699 gross tons. 

New Jersey. 42,578 “ 44 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh Valley. 252.523 44 44 

Schuylkill Valley. 157,776 “ “ 

Susquehanna Val- „ „ 

Lebanon Valley!. 174,357 44 44 

Lower Susquehanna VaL 

. 122,190 * 4 44 

Total. 898,303 44 44 

Our grouping of districts differs some¬ 
what from that adopted by Mr. James M. 
Swank, secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Association. 

We estimate the production of coke pig 
as follows* 

Coke Pig Production , Second Half 1888. 

New York. 29,770 gross tons. 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh District. 495,102 

Shenango Valley. 238,980 44 

Juniata and Conemaugh 

Valley. 148,276 44 

Yougfcuogheny Valley... 87, 9W 44 

Miscellaneous.. 30,047 

Maryland..... 3,u0u 44 

West Virginia. 45,478 44 


expended on our four years of civil war. 
A big struggle 10 years ago, with results 
of such a sweeping character that a partial 
disarmament could have followed, would 
have been infinitely cheaper and better for 
Europe than this long nightmare of dread 
and ruinous preparation. Since 1872 
Germany and France have both more than 
doubled the actual war strength of their 
armies, and the total war strength of the 
seven Continental powers, counting the 
Balkan States as one, has risen from 6,142,- 
000 to 10,480,000. If we add to this host 
of trained fighters on a war footing the 
classes of partially trained men in the 
second and final reserves we get an impos¬ 
ing total of 28,000,000 soldiers, all liable 
to be drawn into the next European war, 
and now more or less withdrawn from 
peaceful vocations, at a total annual public 
cost of $600,000,000.” 


The Blast Furnaces 

January 1, 1889. 


Location 
of furnaces. 

Total number of j 
stacks. | 

Number In 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 1 
blast. 

Capacity per 1 
week. | 

New York. 

24 

12 

3.828 

12 

3,442 

New Jersey. 

13 

5 

2,143 

8 

2,392 

Spiegel. 

3 

3 

264 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley... 

Spiegel. 

Schuylkill Valley. 

44 

27 

10,036 

17 

5,413 

1 

1 

56 

0 

0 

38 

23 

7,900 

16 

8,879 

U. Susquehanna 
Valley. 

17 

10 

3,069 

7 

1,606 

Lebanon Valley.. 

16 

14 

6,752 

2 

988 

L. Susquehanna 
Valley. 

22 

12 

4,679 

10 

2,266 

Total. 

1178 

107 

38,726 

71 

I 10,986 


For a year past our records show the 
following: 


January 1. - ■ 

December 1,1888. 

November 1 . 

October 1. 

September 1 . 

August 1. 

July 1. 

June 1. 

May 1. 

April 1. M 

February 1. 97 

January 1.. 118 

December 1,1887. l&J 

November 1. 124 

October 1. 123 

September 1. 125 

August 1. 129 

July 1. 13® 


Furnaces 
in blast. 
107 
99 
95 

95 

92 

93 
92 
99 

96 

94 


Capacity 
per week. 
38,726 
34,879 
33,645 
83,728 
33,541 
88,907 
32,478 
82,418 
31.006 
30,496 
28,598 
29,960 
38J206 
30,487 
40,028 
89,440 


37,980 

40,742 


Cotton has long since ceased to be the 
product of the negro, as remarked by the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. When the 
war ceased nine-tenths of it was raised by 
the colored race; to-day three-fifths come 
from white farms. The white States and 
white districts have become the cotton 
centers of the South. The negro parishes 
of Carroll, Tensas and Madison, the finest 
country in the world, where the yield is 
greatest and the staple the finest, produce 
far smaller crops than they bore 30 years 
ago, while the white counties of Texas 
have increased their production four and 
fivefold. This fact attracted the particu¬ 
lar attention of Professor Hillgura, who 
prepared the census report on cotton, and 
he notes the singular coincidence that the 
bulk of the crop of Mississippi is raised in 
the hills, where the yield j>er acre is small, 
instead of in the bottoms, where every 
condition is favorable. The fact did not 
seem to strike him that the true reason lay 
in the fact that in the hills the cotton was 
raised by the whites ; in the bottoms by 
the negroes. 


It will be observed that there has again 
been a notable increase in the number and 
in the capacity of anthracite furnaces m 
blast. In New York, Charlotte and the 
second Port Henry are producing, the lat¬ 
ter having gone into blast on the 13th of 
December. In New Jersey, Andover has 
added heavily to the product of the State, 
its good record having been alluded to in 
a recent.issue of The Iron Age. In the 
Lehigh Valley the Allentown Iron Works 
are running two furnaces; Glendon added 
the second stack duiing December, but, 
on the other hand, Bethlehem reduced the 
number of its plant in operation by one 
furnace, leaving only four running. The 
Thomas Iron Company put out its No. 6 
Hokendauqua furnace for repairs, the 

E robability being that it will not be again 
lown during this winter, as No. 5 was 
started very successfully to take its place. 
No. 7 is out for repairs, but it is not likely 
thal it will resume during the next few 
months. In the Schuylkill Valley, Che s- 
ter, which we group with this district, pro¬ 
duced nearly the whole of the month; 
Marion went in on the 10th; Montgomery 
ran the greater part of the month, but, on 
the other hand, Norristown blew out. 
Warwick closed the year with the largest 
six months’ product ever attained by that 
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phenomenal furnace. No changes have 
taken place in the Upper Susquehanna Val¬ 
ley. Among the furnaces which we group 
under the Lebanon Valley it may be noticed 
that tthe Lebanon Valley resumed on the 
20th of last month, and that the second 
Bird [Coleman, which is now out for re¬ 
pairs, will blow m on or about February 
1. There are few districts in the country 
where the furnaces are more constantly 
employed in good or bad times than those 
of this favored region. Robesonia closed 
the year with an excellent record, consid- 
ing the fact that in an 18 x 20 furnace it 
is using exclusively Cornwall ore, which 
fluctuates from 8 to 48 per cent, in silica. 
In the Lower Susquehanna Valley no 
changes of any consequence have taken 
place. A number of our correspondents 
report to us that their furnaces are ready 
for work, but that under the existing 
market conditions they see no encourage¬ 
ment what ever in resuming the manufac¬ 
ture of iron. 

The coke furnaces opened the year with 
the following status: 

Coke Furnaces January 1, 1880. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New York.j 

3 

1 

1,118 

2 

2,000 

Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh d i s - 
trict. 

. 

19 

i 19 

20,000 

0 

0 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

420 

0 

0 

Shenango Valley.. 

19 

1 16' 

11,270 

3 

1,740 

Juniata and Con- 
emaugli Valley. 

18 

l 

11: 

5.691 

7 

1 2,460 

Spiegel. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

480 

Youghi. Valley.... 

5 

1 * 

1,005 

1 

000 

Miscellaneous. 

4 

4 

2,030 

0 

0 

Maryland. 

West Virginia. 

Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley..; 

2 

1 

250 

1 

120 

6 

I 3 

2,440 

3 

588 

14 

11 

9,380 

3 

2,374 

Central and 

Northern. 

18 

H 

7,968 

7 

4,448 

Hocking Valley... 

14 8 

2,989 

0 

1,340 

Hanging Rock. 

13 

i 7 

1,730 

6 

1,045 

Indiana. 

2 

i 21 

383 

(i 

0 

Illinois. 

12 

; 10 

11,485 

2 

1,525 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

725 

0 

0 

Wisconsin. 

4 

3 

1,660 

1 

700 

Missouri.. 

6 

1 

568 

5 

2,130 

Colorado. 

1 

1 1 

490 

0 

0 

The South: 

Virginia. 

11 

1 8 

3,887 

3 

2,117 

Kentucky. 

4 

4 

1,320 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

21 

18 

10,360 

i 3 1,300 

Tennessee. 

11 

11 

5,262 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

2 

1 

501 

1 

1 

Total. 

211 

I 157 

100,720 

| 56! 25,827 


As compared with previous months, these 
figures stand as follows: 

No. of Capacity 
furnaces, per week. 

January 1, 1889. 157 103,728 

December 1. 151 101,748 

November 1, 1888 . 148 94,695 

October 1. 187 86,461 

September 1. 183 81,032 

August 1. 122 74,855 

July 1. 121 69,543 

June 1. 128 75,427 

May 1. ICO 75,815 

April 1. 128 70,644 

March 1. 128 68,892 

February 1. 136 73,912 

January 1. 143 83,101 

Deoember 1, 1887. 144 88,835 

November 1. 151 90,459 

October 1. 152 89,123 


In the Shenango Valley both Stewart 
furnaces are now at work, leaving only 
three in the entire district out of blast. 
Bosena has, during the past month, 
eclipsed its former record, rising to the 
position of one of the heaviest producers 
in the valley. There is nothing of special 
interest to report among the other Pennsyl¬ 
vania furnaces. In West Virginia, Irondale 
is out of blast, to resume on February 1. 
In the Mahoning Valley, Hannah stopped 
work on December 7. 

Grace is still out, but otherwise the 
product of the district continues heavy. 
Among the furnaces grouped under Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Ohio we may note that 
the lining of one of the Cherry Valley 
furnaces fell in lately, causing a blow-out. 
Steubenville stopped work during Decem¬ 


ber in order to make repairs. In the 
Hocking Valley production is heavier now 
than it has been for some time past. One 
of the new Floodwood furnaces is doing 
good work, its product being about 120 
tons a day. In the Hanging Rock region 
no changes of any consequence have taken 
place. In Hlinois one of the Chicago fur¬ 
naces has blown in on spiegel, while in 
Wisconsin Mayville lost a week during the 
month by being banked. In Missouri one 
of the Missouri furnaces is still the only 
one at work, but the St. Louis Ore and 
Steel Company will start one of theirs 
about the 20th of this month. In the 
South there have been no changes of any 
consequence. The second DeBardeleben, 
No. 2 Sheffield and Birmingham, and the 
Trussville furnaces are expected to go into 
operation at an early aate. The first 
named is waiting for the completion of 
additional boiler plant and the fifth engine. 
In Tennessee every one of the furnaces 
entered the year in full operation. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Washington, D. C., January 8,1889. 

On next Monday week under the order 
of the Senate a vote should be taken on 
the substitute for the House tariff bill. 
The managers of the Senate measure are 
pushing their labors with the utmost 
possible expedition, and are still confident 
of taking a vote on the day fixed, although 
they are experiencing considerable opposi¬ 
tion from some of their own members. 
Every point of objection and disagreement 
among the Republicans has been removed, 
except on the sugar provisions. The 
sugar Senators, like Stanford, Plumb and 
Cullom, are opposed to the 50 per cent, 
cut of the duty and substitute in 
part of bounty to producers, but will 
agree to 25 per cent, reduction pure 
and simple. They claim that while 
the theory of a bounty w as proposed as 
early as in the report of Secretary Hamil¬ 
ton, it was suggested as a stimulus to cer¬ 
tain home manufactures or productions as 
against foreign competition, but not for 
the purpose of cutting down duties at one 
end ana putting on bounties at the other. 
Hamilton himself, in mentioning the sub¬ 
ject of bounties as one of the methods of 
fostering industries, spoke of its con¬ 
venience to fraud. The Western Sena¬ 
tors, as a rule, oppose the bounty system 
as contrary to the prevailing views of the 
people of their section on the tariff legisla¬ 
tion. In their arguments before the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance, they pointed out the 
important fact that tariff revision in the 
West meant adjustment of duties to the 
actual necessities of protection of home 
industries and labor, and not to foster 
monopoly or unnecessarily sustain taxa¬ 
tion. 

The committee and the opponents of 
the sugar scheme of the Senate substitute 
have not yet come to an understanding. 
It is not improbable, however, that they 
will patch up some sort of a modification 
before they get through. Senator Aldrich 
said to-day: “The 21st of the present 
month is the time fixed for a vote, and we 
will take a vote on that day, but what kind 
of a vote we cannot say. It would be im¬ 
possible just now to tell how the matter 
will end, as there are still disputed points 
undisposed of. We are confident, however, 
of reconciling everything and coming for¬ 
ward with united front when the bill is 
put upon its passage.” 

The metal schedule will go through 
without a change except in the amend¬ 
ments favored by the committee, as the 
increase of the tin plate duty from 1 to 24 
cents a pound ana other points favorable 


to the metallurgical industries. The Repub¬ 
lican managers are specially anxious to get 
the bill over to the House in order to give 
the Committee on Ways and Means an 
opportunity to take a definite position on 
the subject for political purposes. The 
committee are ready to take it up At any 
time, but it is more doubtful than ever 
whether they will venture to permit a vote 
to be taken. 

There is now little doubt as to an extra 
session. During the recent visit of Senator 
Hiscock to Indianapolis to submit the 
agreement of the big four as to the placing 
of Warner Miller and Thomas C. Platt 
officially, the President elect took advan¬ 
tage of his presence to ask a number of 
questions as to the outlook for the passage 
of a tariff bill. The Senator’s prominence 
as a member of the sub-committee charged 
with the preparation of the Senate sub¬ 
stitute ana his familiarity with the subject 
enabled him to explain the situation very 
satisfactorily. The President expressed 
his desire to have something done not only 
to relieve the surplus, but to adjust duties 
to the conditions of trade and the needs of 
industry. The President elect also men¬ 
tioned the necessity of disposing of the 
question without unnecessary delay, and 
seemed to intimate that unless some 
concurrent action were reached before the 
close of the present Congress it should 
be taken up promptly by an extra session 
of the next. General Harrison, in the mat¬ 
ter of an extra session, has intimated to 
several Senators that he will defer largely 
to the views of Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. The candidates for the Speaker- 
ship are generally in favor of an extra ses¬ 
sion, as they wish to close up the contest 
by bringing it to a speedy battle for the 
presiding office of the popular braach of 
Congress. The Eastern candidate, Reed, 
still holds the field for his section. The 
attempt to cause a diversion against Reed 
in the East by putting up Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, who was at once op¬ 
posed by his own delegation, and Tom 
Bayne, of Pennsylvania, who said the use 
of his name was unauthorized, and that he 
was not and would not be a candidate, 1 as 
failed. It has leaked out, however, that 
Mr. Reed cannot hold his Eastern strength 
after the first ballot in caucus, owing to 
an opposition from Maine through the 
frienas of Mr. Blaine. 

In the West the strength will be divided 
among McKinley, of Ohio; Cannon, of 
Illinois; Henderson, of Iowa, and Bur¬ 
rows, of Michigan. Developments within 
the past few days indicate a very decided 
change in the situation. The first indica¬ 
tions were that Cannon would lead off in 
the number of votes, with McKinley, Hen¬ 
derson and Burrows following. But 
latterly certain contingent arrangements 
have been made which put Burrows in an 
excellent position to carry off the prize. 
The Eastern men when they break from 
Reed will go for him, and the Southern 
Republican vote, which will doubtless de¬ 
cide the day, is strongly for Burrows as 
matters now stand. 

The election of Burrows would make 
the four rival candidates chairmen - of the 
leading committees, according to their 
strength. Cannon at the head of Appro¬ 
priations, Reed or McKinley at the head 
of Ways and Means, and the one left at 
the head of Elections, and Henderson in 
the chairmanship of Military Affairs. 
From all present indications, the Fifty- 
first Congress will be in session within six 
weeks and will remain so until July or 
August, on the tariff question and admis¬ 
sion of the new States. 

The activity of the candidates for the 
Speakership indicates what they think of 
the outlook. They are working over the 
field very effectually and bringing to their 
aid all the outside senatorial and political 
assistance they can muster. 
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Judging from a conversation with Mr. 
Blaine, that gentleman will take a quiet 
but active interest in the Speakership, and 
his friends are rallying about him to a de¬ 
gree which indicates that his residence in 
Washington will not be without its in¬ 
fluence and significance, whether he take 
the premiership or not. 


The Scottish Pig Iron Industry. 


A writer in the Iron and Steel Trades 
Journal reviews the condition and prog¬ 
ress in the Scotch iron trade in an inter¬ 
esting manner. Without attempting to 
vouch for the accuracy of the data given, 
we submit below the greater part of this 
communication: 

Fifteen to twenty years ago Great 
Britain supplied over one-half of the pig 
iron consumed in the world, and of that 
large proportion Scotland produced the 
lion's share. Middlesboro 7 and the West 
Coast were then in their infancy. America 
20 years ago produced about 1,500,000 
tons, now she produces 7,000,000; Ger¬ 
many producedjl,000,000, now she produces 
8,500,000; and the other countries have 
all greatly increased their output. This 
enormous increase finds its way into con¬ 
sumption, and therefore Britain could not 
now meet one-half of the demand of the 
world. In Scotland the consumption has 
increased to a greater extent than the pro¬ 
duction, and we find that now, if she con¬ 
sumed only her own production, she 
would have almost no pig iron to spare for 
export—not more than 100,000 tons. And 
while other countries in developing their 
iron resources have adopted their most 
economical methods, the Scottish iron¬ 
masters have not been standing still. In 
Middlesboro’, with great beds of ironstone 
near their furnaces, it is supposed, indeed 
generally acknowledgded, that in normal 
times iron can be produced in that dis¬ 
trict so as to supply consumers under 31/ 
to 33/6 per ton and leave a reasonable 
manufacturing profit. These figures may 
be slightly affected by the gradual con¬ 
sumption of the ores nearest the furnaces, 
entailing a heavier transit on the rest; 
also by the importation of large quantities 
of Bilbao ore; but they need not be 
materially altered. In examining how 
Scotland compares with these figures, it 
will be useful and instructive to examine 
the improvements and changes made 
during the last 15 or 20 years in her 
methods of production. While these 
changes may not, in all cases, have im¬ 
prove! the quality of the products, they 
have certainly reduced the cost of manu¬ 
facture The first improvement consisted 
in raising the hight of the blast furnaces 
from 45 or 50 to 60 or 80 feet, and resulted 
in a reduction of the consumption of coal 
to the extent of 5 to 12 cwt. per ton of 
iron made, thus reducing the cost from 1/3 
to 3/ per ton of pig iron. The second im¬ 
provement consisted in covering over the 
top of the blast furnaces, taking off 
the gases, and utilizing them for raising 
steam and heating the air to be used in 
the blast furnace. 

The following advantages have accrued 
from this change: 1, the small coal for¬ 
merly used for these purposes, amounting 
to from 7 to 14 cwt. per ton of pig iron 
made, is not now required; 2, the ex¬ 
pense of firing is saved; 3, the air being 
more uniformly heated by the gas, the tear 
and wear of the heater pipes is not so 
great as formerly; and, 4, which is the 
greatest advantage, the air is more highly 
heated, as well as maintained at a more 
uniform temperature, thereby producing 
more iron ana with a less consumption of 
coal. The saving under these heads will 
be from 2/ to 8/6 per ton of iron with 
coal and slack at their present values. At 
several works in Scotland the improved 
fire-brick stoves for heating the air have 


displaced the ordinary pipe heater, and the 
result has been a further saving of 8 to 4 
cwt. ot coal per ton of iron. The third 
change—and here our remarks are not of 
general application—consists in putting 
into the furnace from 80 to 40 per cent, of 
cinder (tap and mill) from the malleable 
iron works, using this material to that 
extent in place of calcined ironstone or 
iron ore. This has reduced the cost of the 
pig iron to the extent of from 5/ to 6/per 
ton. 

The fourth improvement, which is per¬ 
haps the one of greatest interest, consists 
in depriving the gases before they are used 
for raising steam, &c., of their tar and 
ammonia. The result of this has been to 
secure tar and ammonia to the value of 
over 8/ per ton of coal put into the blast 
furnace, less about 1/ per ton for plant 
and expenses (see Journal of Oas Lighting 
of February 5, 1884). As somewhere 
about 2 tons of coal are used in the manu¬ 
facture of 1 ton of pig iron, the saving 
thus effected will be about 5/ per ton. 
The gases after being so treated are said to 
be quite as useful for raising steam and 
heat as before. 

The fifth improvement is the manufact¬ 
ure of coke from slack coal, obtaining 
from it in the process oil or tar and am¬ 
monia. In England these processes are 
now being successfully conducted, and the 
profit resulting is said to be very consid¬ 
erable. In one of the Ayrshire iron works 
a large plant to make coke and to secure 
the tar and ammonia has just been started. 
In one iron works in Scotland coke from 
gas works was lately used in the blast fur¬ 
nace, and is said to give fair results, the 
cost of producing iron being further con¬ 
siderably reduced. It is to be noted that 
the average make of the blast furnaces in 
Scotland has been increased 1500 tons per 
furnace per annum over the last 20 j ears. 
Another important change to note is the 
large quantity of Spanish ore now im¬ 
ported, at prices that 20 years ago would 
not have been thought possible. 

It is suggested, in order to cheapen the 
process of iron making, that the iron¬ 
master should sell or use for other pur¬ 
poses the large quantity of gas not re- 

? [uired and allowed to go to waste. So 
ar, then, as the cost of Scottish pig iron 
is concerned— i. e., pig iron made where 
no cinder is used—it is clear that in the 
working of the blast furnace alone a sav¬ 
ing is being effected of about 10/ to 13/ 
er ton as compared with what could be 
one 20 years ago, and that a much 
larger saving is effected when iron is made 
from a mixture of iron ores and malleable 
iron works cinder. If our Scottish iron¬ 
masters but persevere on the lines they 
now are on tney should be able to make 
pig iron much more cheaply than they are 
even now doing, and so produce a pig like 
Middlesboro’ at a cost not much in ex¬ 
cess of the cost of Middlesboro 7 f.o.b. Tees, 
and thus enable the Scottish masters to 
put their iron into consumption instead of 
into the public stores. In these remarks 
we have adopted as a basis the figures 
which prevailed for some time before the 
present unsettled state of labor increased 
the cost of production, but as this element 
exists in both the North of England and 
Scottish markets, the comparison itself 
remains unaffected. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago 48/ to 50/ 
was considered a fair and safe price for 
Scottish G.M.B. warrants. Taking the 
above improvements into account, these 
figures represent now 86/ to 89/, less 3/ 
for the difference of storing expenses and 
the proportion of No. 1 iron necessary for 
warrant making, which gives foundry iron 
at 38/ to 36/, prices under which Middles¬ 
boro 7 foundry irons cannot at the present 
time be supplied to consumers here, taking 
into account the transit from Middles¬ 
boro 7 of 4/6 to 7/ per ton, according to 
the position of the Scottish works. 


The question naturally arises, if the 
above be correct, How is it that the Scot¬ 
tish G.M.B. does not go more into con¬ 
sumption? To this there are three re¬ 
plies. First, consumers tempted by the 
formerly cheaper price of Middlesboro 7 , 
had got into the habit of using it, and in 
many cases preferring it, while their fore¬ 
men and workmen have become accus¬ 
tomed to the properties of the Middles¬ 
boro 7 iron; they are, therefore, naturally 
indisposed to change again to Scottish 
until they see a probability of a permanent 
supply at equal or more advantageous 
prices than Middlesboro 7 iron. Second, 
the iron is now going more into consumption 
here, and many consumers have recently 
begun to use Scottish instead of Middles¬ 
boro 7 iron, but the chief cause is that the 
Scottish G.M.B. iron, when put into store, 
is transferred into mere speculative coun¬ 
ters, and the price is forced up or down, 
according to the “ transactions of opera¬ 
tors, 77 without regard to the demanas of 
trade, and without the slightest regard to 
its intrinsic value as an article of consump¬ 
tion. So long as the speculative public 
are prepared for merely speculative pur¬ 
poses to pay a price so much above its 
value as an article of consumption, so long 
will our G.M.B. iron be put into store, and 
the iron of other districts be put into con¬ 
sumption. 

Naturally (unless some iron famine 
comes, which, with the present colossal 
power of production the world over, seems 
almost impossible) this will have an end 
some time. The speculative public, though 
large, is not unlimited, and its purse is 
not exhaustless. At the moment it re¬ 
quires, in one shape or another, over 
£2,000,000 to finance the stock of war¬ 
rants. With interest, storage and other 
expenses, the speculative public pay £150,- 
000 yearly, ana, as the stocks go on daily 
increasing, the burden becomes daily 
greater. It is clear that until Scottish 
iron does go into consumption to the ex¬ 
tent of its make the trade is not only in a 
false position, but the longer this is de¬ 
layed the more serious will be the conse¬ 
quences. Banks and financing houses 
advance within a few shillings of the mar¬ 
ket price, and so assist in perpetuating the 
evil, but when the last feather is laid upon 
the earners back, and the intrinsic value 
as an article of consumption has to be 
taken as the standard of its worth, in¬ 
stead of the purely speculative value, 
operators, banks and financiers may make 
some unpleasant experiences. 


Practical Electricity , a Boston journal, 
says that files can be recut by cleaning 
them and placing them in acidulated water 
between two plates of carbon and closing 
the circuit so as to form a real voltaic cell. 
The hydrogen liberated clings to the points 
of the teeth of the file, protecting them 
from further action, but the cutting action 
proceeds freely over the remainder of the 
file. This process speedily brings back the 
teeth of an old file to the original shape 
and dimensions and does not merely 
sharpen them but practically recuts the 
file, without necessitating either softening 
or retempering the metal. 


The work of lighting Hoosac tunnel lias 
been completed, after a year’s labor,40 miles 
of lead-covered cables have been laid in 
wooden conduits in trenches on each side 
of the tracks. The power is supplied from 
two 125 horse-power boilers and a 125 
horse-power engine, three dyuamos each 
of 650 10-candie-light capacity, and two 
direct current machines. 


The Pennsylvania Railway system is said 
to have added 18,000 cars to its rolling 
stock equipment this year, and yet has an 
insufficiency for its traffic. 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age. 220 South Fourth St. 

Philadelphia. Pa.. January 8,1889. 

There is not much business to report so 
far in the new year, although matters 
appear to be developing favorably and the 
feeling is generally of a hopeful character, 
Borne disappointment is felt at the tardi 
ness in placing orders by many large con 
sumere, but this is in some measure due to 
the uncertainty in prices. The feeling is 
unsettled and in some instances rather 
weak, although there is no quotable change 
in prices. A few low-priced lots have 
been taken off the market, so that the 
pressure to realize is not unusual, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that everybody stands 
ready to accept business at quoted rates. 
The impression is that things will get into 
shape by the end of the month, and that 
further weakness can only be of short 
duration. The amount of goods turned 
out inthis great manufacturing city during 
1888 is believed to be tfie largest in its 
history. The Baldwin locomotive Works 
turned out 737 locomotives during the 
year, 272 Consolidations, 275 Moguls and 
10-wheelers, and 190 American and mis 
cellaneous. They are still running full 
time, and have a large amount of work on 
hand for spring and summer delivery, be¬ 
sides a considerable amount of foreign 
work. Prospects are said to be very favor¬ 
able, as they are receiving inquiries from 
roads that are likely to be large buyers in 
the near future. Prices are low, however, 
and as in other branches margins are said 
to be very close. 

Pig Iron.—The market remains in a 
very dull and apathetic condition, with oc¬ 
casional offerings at prices somewhat less 
than ordinary quotations. But it cannot 
be said that there is any general weakness, 
as desirable brands command the old 
figures, say $16 for Gray Forge, $17.50 
for No. 2 Foundry, ana $18.50 @ $19 
for No. 1, tidewater deliveries. TTie 
demand is not large, but up to this time 
has been sufficient to prevent inconvenient 
accumulations, or the necessity for lower 
figures. The future remains somewhat 
uncertain, although many of the leading 
concerns profess full confidence in the ulti¬ 
mate outcome. It is claimed that with 
the resumption of work, now becoming 
general, there must be an increasing de¬ 
mand for Pig metal, and that at the 
longest, two or three weeks more will bring 
a great deal of business into the market, 
and that with demand in proportion to 
consumption prices will soon resume a 
stronger tone. Comparatively little Iron 
has been used within the past two or three 
weeks, and as prices have not been greatly 
aftected by the suspension of work, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that they will 
at least remain steady, now that resump¬ 
tion is beginning. This is the theory, at 
all events, and there is nothing definite 
in sight to lead to a contrary opinion. 
There is, of course, an accumulation of 
stocks at some of the furnaces, and there 
is a very large productive capacity in oper¬ 
ation, and it may prove to be in excess of 
consumptive requirements; in which case 
prices must sutler eventually, but the 
chances are at least equal, if not slightly 
in favor of the more hopeful theory. Much 
will depend on the outcome of events dur¬ 
ing the next 30 to 60 days, which at 
the moment appear to be developing very 
favorably. Several important undertak¬ 
ings are in process of negotiation, which, 
if carried out, will throw a great deal of 
business into the market at once. Some 
of these are said to be virtually decided 
upon, so that it should cause no surprise I 


to see heavy buying almost immediately, 
As regards actual purchases of Pig Iron t 
we cannot find that any large orders have 
been placed so far, excepting some 10,000 
tons of Southern Iron to Pipe foundries at 
about $15, ex-ship, Philadelphia. As a 
matter of fact, all classes of buyere are mov 
ing slowly, taking small lots at current 
rates until they can see a little further 
ahead. Large orders could be had by sac¬ 
rificing 500 to $1 $ ton, but for the pres¬ 
ent sellers—for the same reasons as buyers 
—prefer to keep things moving at current 
Quotations, waiting for more light before 
deciding on their course. 

Foreign Iron.—There is some little 
inquiry, but prices bid are so far from ask 
ing rates that there is but little probability 
of business being closed. Bessemer is 
nominally $20, c.i.f, duty paid, and 20 $ 
Bpiegeleisen, $27. 

Blooms.—A fair demand for Steel, but 
prices are irregular, and for large lots 
probably somewhat easier. Ordinary quo¬ 
tations about as follows: Steel Nail Slabs, 
$28.50 @ $29, at mill; Billets, from $32 
to $86, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, 
$42 @ $44 ; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
$ 11 bloom ” ton of 2464 lb. 

Mnck Bars.—There is very little busi¬ 
ness to report, although there are free sell¬ 
ers at from $28.50 to $29, at mill. Buyers 
show no interest in the market at present. 

Bar Iron.—Business has been very dull 
during the past four or five weeks, 
although nrices have been fairly main¬ 
tained in the majority of cases. Some of 
the mills that were in need of orders to 
start the new year with quoted as low as 
1.750 for a good quality of Iron, but with 
prospects of a larger business, due to more 
inquiry from the best class of buyers, 
prices are a little firmer, 1.80 being an 
inside quotation, with 1.850 to 1.90 asked 
by those supposed to make a superior 
quality of Iron. The outlook is improv¬ 
ing and there is a better feeling all around, 
based, as stated, on a better inquiry from 
large buyers. Skelp is dull ana easier at 
from 1.8240 to 1.850 asked. Sales some 
days ago were made at 1.800 for 1000 tons 
of Grooved, which would likely be 
accepted again for a desirable order. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—There is no 
improvement to report in this branch of 
the Iron trade. Some of the mills are 
quite busy, others are looking for orders, 
which at present are not to be found in 
quantity. Prices are weak, due very 
largely to the continuous competition 
from the West, particularly in Steel Plates. 
Quotations are nominally as quoted during 
December, but good-sized orders if 
offered would be taken at concessions of 
half a tenth, perhaps a tenth, if quantity, 
delivery, &c., made the order a desirable 
one. Asking prices as follows: 20 @ 2.10 
for Ordinary Plates and Tank plates, 2.10 
@ 2.20 for Universal Plates; Shell, 2.40 
@ 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.250 
@2.30; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3*0; 
Fire-Box, 3$0 @ 440. 

Structural Iron.—There is more in¬ 
quiry for shapes, and prospects are said 
to be improving, especially for bridge 
work. A few fair-sized orders have been 
placed, but nothing important as yet. Beam 
manufacturers have reduced prices to 2.80 
for Eastern deliveries as against 3.30, 
which has been the quotation for a long 
time. The encroachments made by the 
Steel companies have been so great that 
it was thought desirable to make £0 $ lb 
reduction, and, in addition to that, there 
is a desire to start in on a low basis of 
prices, so as to give the building trade 
every possible encouragement for spring 
operations. Quotations are about as fol¬ 
lows: Bridge Plate, 20 @ 2.10; Angles, 

20 to 2.10; Tees, 2.40 to 2.60; Beams and , 
Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. | 


Sheet Iron.—Business is very dull at 
present, and only small lots are called for. 
On large orders special quotations would 
be made, but for small lots prices of best 
makes are as follows: 


Best Refined, Noe. 26, 27 and 28_8V 

Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.8 

Common, k# less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28_4VI 

Beet Bloom Sheets,Noe. 22 to25... .4 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 161o21_3W 

Blue Annealed.2.8 

Beet Bloom. Galvanized, discount. 

Common discount. 


@ 8*# 
% m 

@ 4 

V® 

.. 923 ** 


Merchant Steel.—Orders have come in 
quite freely, and in some instances a 
decided increase of business is noted. 
Prices are unchanged—viz.: Tool Steel, 
840; Machinery, 2.60; Crucible Spring, 
440; Crucible Machinery, 50; Beet Sheet 
Steel, 100; Ordinary Sheet, 80. 

Steel Ralls.—The demand is still very 
slow, and inquiries from large buyers are 
not coming in at present. Prices are 
steady, however, $28 at mill being a firm 
quotation. Sales are reported at about 
that figure, but only small lots are called 
for. 

Old Ralls.—There are sellers of T’s for 
shipment at $23.75 @ $24, but buyers are 
not bidding over $23, although spot lots 
would probably command 500 to 750 more. 
Sales at $24.50, delivered at mills in the 
interior, with a fair demand at from $24 
to $24.50. 

Scrap Iron.—There is a fair movement 
in the interior, but not much doing in sea¬ 
board lots. Cargoes for shipment are of¬ 
fered at $20.75 @ $21, with buyers at 
$20 @ $20.50. General quotations are 
about as follows: $21.50 @ $22 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22.50; 
No. 2do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ 
$14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast 
Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 % 
$10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—There is more 
inquiry, and business is looking rather 
more hopeful. A good deal of cutting 
has been done during the past two or three 
weeks, but efforts are now made to main¬ 
tain discounts, which are nominally as fol¬ 
lows: Black Butt-Welded, 52J Gal¬ 

vanized do., 42J <6; Black Lap-Welded, 
624 Galvanized do., 524 Boiler 
Tubes. 60 

Nails.—There is no improvement to note 
in this department, ana prices are very 
irregular, although standard brands are 
held at $1.90 @ $2. Outside lots are quoted 
at low prices for carload lots, but quality 
cannot be considered satisfactory. 


Chicago. 


Office of The Iron Ago, 95 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street, Chicago. January 7, 1889. t 


Nothing has occurred in this market 
during the past week worthy of special 
mention or having sufficient significance 
to determine what the course of prices is 
likely to be for any length of time. An 
exception might be made in tae case of 
Scrap Iron, as No. 1 Wrought has been 
offered at $19.50 without takers, and a 
50 ton lot is understood to have been sold 
at about $18.50 by one city dealer to 
another; but these low prices may possibly 
indicate only the extreme dullness now 
prevailing, and not such a decided decline 
in the value of material as is here apparent. 
In Pig Iron and Old Rails transactions 
have been very limited. Bar Iron is in 
better demand than almost anything else 
in the list, and sellers are looking forward 
to a very good month’s business for 
January at old prices. Plates are quiet, 
and dealers are makiug concessions to in¬ 
duce purchases. Nails and Barb Wire 
are without change. The wholesale Ilard- 
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ware trade is quiet, most houses having 
their travelers at home receiving instruc¬ 
tions for the new campaign about to be 
opened 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., January 7, 1889. 
Pig Iron.—The tendency of the mar¬ 
ket has been downward, and sales have 
been made at prices that we did not be¬ 
lieve possible a short time ago. The trou¬ 
ble does not lay so much among buyers as 
among the representatives of outside fur¬ 
naces. The present prices were not asked 
nor expected, but were brought about by 
one furnace’s representative shading the 
market, followed by others, until the 
buyer became demoralized and did not 
know what to expect. At present the 
market has got into such a rut that 
many think it would be best for the bot¬ 
tom to be knocked clear out, so the reac¬ 
tion could come as soon as possible. There 
has been considerable selling during the 
week, and an active demand has sprung 
up, which will result in the placing of 
orders for long delivery if furnaces are 
willing to meet the views of buyers in this 
respect. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$15.50 ® $16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.00 (ft 15.50 

Southern Coke. No. 8 Foundry, 

new daaslflcation. 14.50 ® 15.00 

Gray Fortre. 14.00® 14.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 18.50 & 14.00 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.75® 14.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.50 ® 17.00 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 15.25® 15.75 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands... . 22.50 ® 28.50 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brand* 18.50® 20.00 
Hanging Hock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.00® 16.60 

Hanging Kook Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.00 ® 21.50 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 21.25® 24.25 


ruary. The following are 
tions: 

Nos. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char- 

ooal. 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, ton. 

No. 1 Strong Foundry. $ ton.. . 
No. 2 Strong Foundry, $ ton— 
No. 1 American Scotch, « ton... 
No. 2 American Scotch, w ton... 

No. 1 8oft Silvery, # ton. 

Mahoning and Snenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, $i ton. 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, # ton. 


cash quota- 


$20.50 ® $21.50 


18.60® 19.00 
16.00® 16.50 
17.00® 17.50 


Nails.—The demand has not increased, 
and an easy time has prevailed; 12 @40d 
sell at $1.90 @ $1.95 $ keg, with 100 rebate 
in carload lots at the mills; 50 @ 60d250, 
lOd 100, 8 @ 9d 250, 6 @ 7d 400, 8d $1, 
and 2d $1.50 19 keg more. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails 
at $2.60 @ $2.65 $ keg. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland. January 7,1889. 

Iron Ore. —Buyers and sellers are not 
very far apart rega ding prices for Ore 
for 1889. It is confidently believed that 
actual sales will occur by the middle of 
the month. Certain furnacemen have 
asked the mine owners for prices on big 
blocks of Bessemer Ores, and asking 
prices will be established immediately 
after the yearly meetings of the score or 
more of mining companies. The existing 
low quotations for Rails account for the 
prognostications made in certain quarters 
that Ore quotations for 1889 will fall be¬ 
low those of the past year. To this asser¬ 
tion is now added the claim that the fur¬ 
naces are stocked with Ore sufficient in 
amount to carry them alon^ until the mid¬ 
dle of the year. Lake freights will cer¬ 
tainly be no higher than last year, and 
from present indications will fall from 5 
to 10 $ below. Considering all features 
of the situation, it is believed that Ore 
prices will not vary more than 150 or 
200 $ ton from those of last year. 
About 25,000 tons of Ore were shipped 
to the furnaces during the past week, and 
the amount of unsold Ore on the docks at 
all Lake Erie ports has been cut down to 
about 82,000 tons, as against 600,000 tons 
at a corresponding period last year. 

Pig Iron. —The demand shows little 
improvement and is probably not quite as 
active as it was last week. Special grades 
of Iron have sold with considerable free¬ 
dom, but standard Irons are dull. Lake 
Superior Charcoal Iron seems an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule, and negotiations 
for fairly large orders of this grade are re¬ 
ported. Prices remain practically un¬ 
changed on account of the absence of stock 
piles. • Furnacemen are careful about 
granting concessions for fear of affecting 
the tone of the whole market, which is 
reasonably sure to improve before Feb- 


Scrap Iron.—Car-Wheels have sold 
freely during the week, but Rails are still 
in scant demand, the price for Old Ameri¬ 
cans remaining at $24 @ $24.50, with a 
few scattering sales at the latter figure. 

Mannf&ctnred Iron. — The sale of 
2000 tons of Bar Iron is reported to have 
occurred during the first week in January, 
the consideration being 1.650. The de¬ 
mand at present, however, is weak, and 
there are few sales, even at 1.600. Sheets 
and Plates are also weak. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Acre, Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, January 7.1889. I 

Pig Iron.—A weak tone has prevailed 
during the week for Pig Iron, and lower 
prices have b ee? accepted. The period of 

E rosperity enjoyed by the furnaces for a 
rief time has stimulated the old plants 
long idle and also multiplied new stacks 
in the South, until now the output of Pig 
is too great to be readily absorbed by the 
consumptive trade, although the wants of 
the country have increased materially dur¬ 
ing the past few months. Evidence of sup- 

E lies beyond immediate wants, however, 
as given buyers courage to hold out for 
lower prices, and, with increased pressure 
to sell, the apparent overproduction is in¬ 
creased beyond the actual facts. There is 
but little doubt that purchases made within 
a short time, but for long delivery, will 
prove profitable to buyers; but, for the 
time being, the market is weak, if not de¬ 
moralized, and buyers are naturally in¬ 
duced to make only such purchases as they 
may require for current wants. The re¬ 
sult is that but few large transactions have 
been made during the week, the largest 
reported being for 2000 tons No. 2 Foun¬ 
dry Iron, and even that has been in course 
of consummation over a week. The follow¬ 
ing are the approximate prices current here 
at the close for cash, f. o. b.: \ 

Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15.75® $16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.00® 15.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.26® 14.75 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 18.50® 17.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 17.00 ® 18.00, 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00® 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00® 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00® 18.00 


Strong Neutral Coke.. 14.00® 14.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.00 ® 13.25 

Gray Forge. 13J26® 18.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock. Cold Blast. 22.00® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 

Manufactured Iron. —An easier tone 
has prevailed, in sympathy with Pig Iron, 
and some mills are reported to have cut 
rates, but the majority adhere to old 
quotations, with a moderate volume of 
business. 

Old Material. —The market has been 
without animation and easier in tone; the 
offerings have increased some, but there 
has been no marked pressure to sell. Old 
Rails are quotable at $22.50 $ ton, and 
Old Wheels are saleable at $19.50, spot 
cash. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh. January 8, 1889. f 

The outlook for the new year is gen¬ 
erally regarded with favor. It is generally 
believed that 1889, so far as it relates to 
the great interests represented by The 
Iron Age , will be fully equal to that of 
1888, and in some respects there is reason 
to believe it will show an improvement. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State in regard to the Allegheny 
Heating Company vs. Allegheny City, is 
regarded as a victory for the natural gas 
companies, deciding as it does that the 
courts cannot interfere in regard to the 
charges for natural gas, that that is a 
matter which must be adjudicated between 
the parties in interest. In other words, if 
the gas consumt r is dissatisfied with the 
price demanded by the gas company his 
remedy is to go back to coal, wnich but 
very few of them care to do, and the gas 
companies are aware of this. The Phila¬ 
delphia Gas Company recently issued a 
circular to large consumers to economize 
in the nse of the gas, intimating that a 
very large percentage was wasted. Jones 
& Laughline are putting down a gas line 
of their own, and it is probable that other 
large consumers will do likewise. 

Pig Iron.—Market dull, but there will 
no doubt be an improvement before the 
close of the present year. The recent 
break, which was generally unlooked for, 
has unsettled the market; buyers are dis¬ 
posed to hold off in anticipation of a further 
decline, while furnacemen are refusing to 
make any further concessions. Furnace- 
men can see no way by which cost of pro¬ 
duction can be reduced. There is but 
comparatively little Iron offering here by 
furnaces at a distance. We quote prices 
as follows: 

Neutral Gray Force.$15.26 ® $15.50, cash. 

White and Mottled. 14.60® 16.00, “ 

All Ore Mill. 16.00® 16.25, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.60® 17.73. “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75® 17.00, u 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50® 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.60, “ 

Bessemer Iron.. 17.00® ... “ 

Good brands of Gray Forge are offering 
freely at $15.50, cash, although some fur¬ 
nacemen are refusing to sell at that price. 
So far as we can learn there have been no 
sales of standard brands of Bessemer below 
$17, cash, at which price it is freely offered. 

► Muck Bar -Continues very dull, and 
prices are weak, in sympathy with Pig 
iron; it is offering freely at $28.50, cash, 
and it is rumored that sales have been 
made as low as $28, cash. One mill, 
running almost entirely on Muck, has shut 
down for the time. 

Speigeleisen.—Spiegel 20 $ is still 
quoted at $28 @ $28.50. Sales 150 tons 
Ferromanganese 80 % at $54.50 ® $55. 

Manufactured Iron.—The demand for 
all kinds of Merchant Iron continues light, 
but it is expected that there will be an 
improvement before the close of the present 
mouth. Prices are still quoted on a basis 
of $1.75 @ $1.80 for Bars, 60 days, 2 ^ off 
for cash. Skelp Iron is quoted at $1.70 
@ $1.75 for Grooved and $1.90 @ $1.95 
for Sheared. 

Nails.—There is no improvement to 
note in the Nail trade here. Pittsburgh 
manufacturers still refuse to sell below 
$1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 ^ off for 
cash, while in the Wheeling district the 
card is 100 $ keg less, or $1.80, 60 days, 
2 $ off. Some of the factories iu the 
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Wheeling district have large contracts for 
future delivery, but the Pittsburgh facto¬ 
ries are doing nothing, or next to it. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —The Wrought 
Iron Pipe trade continues devoid of ani 
mation, although all, possibly, that can 
be expected at this time and under exist 
ing circumstances; prices continue irregu 
lar; it is difficult to give reliable quota¬ 
tions, as it is an open market. Discounts 
may be given as follows: On Black Butt 
Welded Pipe, 524 and 5^; On Galvanized 
do., 45 and 5 on Black Lap-Welded, 
624 and 5 on Galvanized do., 524 and 
5#; 2-inch Tubing, 130 $ foot, net 
Sf-inch Casing, 374 %• 

Old Rails. —There is less inquiry, and 
the market is weaker. We quote at $24.50 
@ $25, with a sale of 1000 tons reported 
at $24.50. The continued mild weather is 
an element of weakness to the market, as 
the work of lifting has not yet been 
stopped, as it was expected it would have 
been before this, and then the fact that 
there is so little difference between the 
cost of new Steel and the price of Old Iron 
Rails that there are more being taken ur 
than there otherwise would have been. I 
is an easy matter for railroads having Old 
Iron Rails to replace them with new Steel 
Rails when the former are worth within $3 
as much as the latter. 

Steel Ralls. —We are advised of some 
small sales at $28, cash, at mill, at which 
price the market is steady for lots of from 
1000 to 5000 tons. When it comes to larger 
blocks it is probable that the price quoted 
would be discounted somewhat. 


Billets, &c. —There is not much in¬ 
quiry at present for Bessemer Steel Billets, 
and they are quoted weak at $28.50, cash. 
Nail Slabs are quoted at $27.75 @ $28; 
Domestic Bloom and Rail Ends, $19 @ 
$19.50. 

Railway Track Supplies. —There is 
not much inquiry at present, but there 
may be an improvement in the de¬ 
mand before long. No change in prices. 
Spikes, $2.10, 30 days ; Splice Bars, $1.80 
@ $1.85; Track Bolts, $2.80 with Square 
and $2.90 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is no improve¬ 
ment in demand, and no important cnange 
in prices. Sales No. 1 Wrought Scrap at 
$21 @$21.25, net ton; Wrought Turnings, 
$14 @ $15; Car Axles, $25 @ $26; Cast 
Scrap, $15.50 @ $16, gross; Cast Borings, 
$12 @ $13; Car-Wheels, $20; Old Steel 
Rails, short pieces, $18.50; long lengths, 
$20.50. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., t 
Chattanooga., January 7, 1889. f 

Pig Iron. —The new year, so far, has 
not developed anything new, and matter^ 1 ] 
are running along about as they have been 
doing the past few weeks. One of the 
most unfavorable signs at present is the 
continued accumulation of stocks at some 
of the furnaces. While some of the fur¬ 
naces are keeping their yards entirely bare, 
others are piling up Iron, chiefly because 
they are not getting the price they ask, 
and are putting it away. Of course the 
condition of prices in the future will much 
depend upon the action of these parties. 
If they have the backbone, fortified with 
plenty of money, to hold their output, 
there will not be much change in prices in 
the near future, and should there be the 
active demand for consumption that every¬ 
body seems to expect, the Iron will be 
quickly absorbed without disturbing the 
market. Sales or shipments that are now 
being made (without reference to previous 
contracts) are now realizing from 500 to 
♦1 less $ ton than, say, two or three 
months ago, and upon these prices the 
market is quite active, with sales in round 
lots of 500 to 2000 tons; two sales, ag¬ 
gregating 1200 tons, of Nos. 1 and 2 


Foundry, to go to Denver, were made 
few days ago at private terms. Southern 
foundries have commenced sending in their 
orders quite freely, and a good demand is 
looked for from that quarter. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of January 7, 1889, report as follows 
The active demand which was so confi 
dently expected on the opening of the new 
year has not been fully realized. While 
sellers are not trying to force sales, the 
fact of one sale of 10,000 tons of Southern 
Gray Forge for delivery running through 
1889 having been made at a very low figure 
has given buyers the impression that prices 
on Coke Irons will not advance, as has 
been generally predicted, and that a lower 
level is likely to be reached. Considerable 
inquiry for Lake Superior Charcoal is being 
made, and some orders for round lots have 
been taken for delivery during the next 
three or four months. While the market 
is not buoyant, yet on most grades prices 
are still held firm, and we quote as follows 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 d. 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ( 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 4 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 i 

Southern No. 1. 17.76(5 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.25 C 

Southern 8ilvery. 17.00 q 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.50 i 

Old Wheels.:.... 20Jto« 


$20.50 

20.26 

18.50 
20.26 

18.25 

16.25 

17.50 
19.00 
20.76 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade is very dull, 
and producers appear to be fully alive to 
the situation threatening their interests, 
from the fact that restriction at the mines 
is now severely enforced to prevent ac¬ 
cumulation and uphold prices. For the 
week ended December 29 the total pro¬ 
duction was only 474,882 tons, not one- 
half as much as was sent to tidewater dur¬ 
ing some weeks in the autumn months. 
Compared with the preceding week the 
decrease is 144,000 tons, and compared 
with the corresponding week last year the 
decrease is 104,000 tons. The aggregate 
for 1888 to the 29th ult. is 38,111,923 tons, 
against 34,866,870 for the same time in 
1887—increase about 4,300,000 tons. The 
Philadelphia Ledger says: “ There is very 
little inquiry at present for Coal, excepting 
from the iron furnacemen in the Schuyl¬ 
kill and Lehigh valleys, some of whom 
are clamorous for the Furnace sizes, and 
have been compelled to use Broken Coal to 
mix with Lump and Steamboat. While 
lump Coal is in urgent request, owing to 
the large number of iron furnaces now 
in blast, yet that size commands only 
$2.10 $ ton at the mines from the tur- 
nacemen, while other consumers are 
asked to pay $2.75 $ ton. The con¬ 
tracts for supplying the iron furnaces are 
filled almost entirely by the larger produc 
ing companies, who are enabled to sell 
their Coal at that figure because their 
railroads get the haul on Iron Ore, Lime¬ 
stone, &c., and Pig Iron to and from the 
furnaces. Recently, some individual mine 
operators have been reported as refusing 
to fill orders for Lump Coal at $2.10, pre¬ 
ferring to rebreak their large Coal into the 
domestic sizes, which are said to yield a 
better return, but w T e are informed that an 
individual has been furnishing Lump 
Coal to the Phoenix Iron Company at $2 
at the mines, which is unusually low. The 
Traction Company of Philadelphia, closed 

contract for 10,000 tons of Pea at, it is 
stated, $2.80 $ ton. New York quota¬ 
tions are unchanged. Individuals outside 
cut prices an average of about 25 per 
cent. 

The Bituminous Coal market is dull 
and fully supplied. Another meeting of 
the Seaboard Association was held to 
discuss plans with reference to the Coal 


pool to go into operation March 1, but the 
adhesion of the Beach Creek Company was 
not received. Cumberland shipped last 
week 81,000 tons aad Clearfield 51,000 
tons. 

Barges and canal boats in the future, 
when traversing other than inland w aters, 
must take out from the Custom House of 
the port in which they are owned regular 
official Government papers of registration. 
The decision of the Treasury affects all 
railroad barges traversing Long Island 
Sound, and causes much feeling. 


New York. 

Offloe of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street. * 
New York. January 9, 1889. S 

Foundry Pig. —The week has been 
very uneventful, no announcement of open¬ 
ing prices having yet been made. Re¬ 
ports from consumers vary widely. Some 
foundries are rushed with work, others 
have little or nothing to do. Bids have 
been asked for the Iron for a lot of 4000 
tons of castings for a purpose which has 
not yet been revealed. There is consider¬ 
able complaint of cutting, on the part 
chiefly of Southern producers, $17 for 
No. 1 and $16.25 for No. 2 being named 
as having been done. It is asserted, how¬ 
ever, that thi9 is for unknown brands and 
for irregular grades. We quote standard 
Northern No. 1 Foundry $18 @ $19, and 
No. 2 $16.50 @ 17. 

Scotch Pig. —Except tor the fact that 
a 150-ton lot of Scotch Iron, sent on con¬ 
signment, is somewhat eagerly seeking a 
purchaser, there has been nothing of in¬ 
terest. We quote : Coltness, $20.50 @ 
$21; Shotts, $20.25 @ $20.75; Lang- 
loan, $20.25 @ $20.50, Summerlee, $20.50, 
asked, and Dalmellington, $19.50 @ 
$19.75. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market is difficult 
to quote, the prices abroad differing widely 
according to the condition of the business 
of each individual maker. Scarcity of 
Manganiferous Ore and a good European 
demand are stated to be the causes of higher 
asking prices. The only sale of any con¬ 
sequence reported is a lot of 1000 tons of 
80 at private terms. We quote nomin¬ 
ally $28 @ $29 for English 20 %; $33 @ 
$84 for 30 and $55 @ $55.50 for 80 % 
Ferromangan ese. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 @2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 840 @ 40. 

Structural Iron. —The great event of 
the week has been the reduction in the 
combination price of Beams and Channels 
from 8.30 to 2.80, delivered. We discuss 
the subject editorially. We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 @2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @2.20; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.50 @ 2.60, and Channels and earns, 
3.30 on dock for all sizes. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common; 1.70 @ 
750; Medium, 1.750 @ 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 @ 20. 

Steel Ralls.—There have been only a 
few small sales at private terms, for South¬ 
ern delivery. The market is .dull, with 
nominal quotations at $28 at Eastern mill. 
It is stated that the cutting of this price 
is disguised by the guaranteeing on the 
part of the mills of exceptionally low 
freight rates, on which they must finally 
adjust differences. 

Merchant Steel. —The market con¬ 
tinues weak, with a very moderate volume 
of business. We quote Tire Steel 2.050 @ 
2.150 delivered, 60 days flat, for and 
heavier. Spring Steel, 2.250 @ 2.500; 
Machinery, 2.150 @ 2.250, and Shafting 
Steel, base sizes, 2.20 @ 2.250. 
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Wire Rods. —8ome business has been 
done between $41 and $41.25, and $41.50 
® $42 is now asked. Low sellers abroad 
are out of the market, and some of them 
have turned to other forms of Steel, which 
they claim pays them better than Rods 
even at present prices. 

Old Ralls .—In the absence of business 
we continue to quote, nominally, $23 @ 
$23.50 for Tees. 

Track Material. —We quote Spikes 
weak at $2.10 @ $2.15, ana Angle Bars, 
1.851 @ 1.9*, delivered. 


G. W. Stetson & Go., 69 Wall street, this 
city, and Edmund D. Smith, & Co., of 222 
and 224 South Third street, Philadelphia, 
have been appointed exclusive sales agents 
of the Pig lion produced by the DeBarde- 
leben Coal and Iron Company, of Besse¬ 
mer, Ala. A feature in the manufacture 
of this Iron is that the furnaces have six 
Pig beds, so that each cast is allowed to 
cool naturally, thus avoiding the chilling 
tendency from artificial cooling. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —Since our last week’s report 
London suddenly improved with Chili 
' Bars on the spot to £78. 10/, an advance 
of 25/, but has since dropped back to 
£77. 15/, futures remaining £78 for both 
Chili Bars and good merchantable, and 
the latter being called £77. 15/ against 
£77. 5/ a week ago; sales 520 tons. Best se¬ 
lected gave way from £80 to £79.10/. The 
market is wholly inactive here at nominally 
16*@17** spot; for near futures, 17*@ 
17** is askea and 17* bid. The syndicate 
was estimated to hold 110,000 tons of Cop¬ 
per in Europe on the 1st instant. The Lake 
Copper proauction last year is figured at 
nearly 86,000,000 lb Fine against 75,471,800 
the previous year, and 79,890,708 lb in 1886. 

Tin —Has been looking up again in 
London after the first bad effect of un¬ 
favorable statistics was overcome. The 
visible supply in Europe and America on 
the 1st inst. was 13,878 tons, against 
12,478 on December 1, 1888, and 18.094 
on January 1, 1888. From £97. 17/6 
London rose last week to £98. 15/ this 
morning, and futures from £98. 12/6 to 
£99. 10/. Sales 500 tons. The only 
sales which transpired in this market were 
10 tons spot, at 22*, and 10 tons February 
at 22.15*. Spot closes to-day at 21f * 22*. 
As per cable direct fom Gilfillan, Wood 
& Co., Singapore, to Mr. Charles Nord- 
haus, East India agent. 89 Water street, 
New York, the shipments of Tin from the 
Straits Settlements to the United States in 
December last were 1200 tons, against 600 
the previous year; to England, 2090 and 
1500respectively; total last year this way, 
3850, against 4250 in *1887, and 18,900 
against 17,280, to England. Thus the ag¬ 
gregate shipments run up 22,750 tons in 
1888, as compared with 21,000 tons in 
1887; increase, 1250 tons, which certainly 
is less of an increase than might have 
been expected, and may therefore be 
looked upon as a favorable statement.* 
Tin Plates .—Though not more active, Tin 
Plates have been held with greater firm¬ 
ness in view of a Birmingham meeting of 
makers to come off to-morrow. We 
quote at the close, large lines, $ box: 
Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, 
$4.75 @ $5.50; Coke Finish, $4.65 @ 
$4.70; Ternes, $4.12* @ $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4.22* (gl $4.30; and Wasters, $4.12* 
@ $4.15. Liverpool is unaltered, 13/3 
Coke. The total exports from England to 
this country during the first 11 months of 
last year have been 271,037 tons, against 
247,042 in 1887 and 242,130 in 1886, as 
per Board of Trade returns. 

Lead. —On the 3d inst. 830 tons of 
Common Domestic Lead were sold at auc¬ 
tion at 3.85** and 3.86* to a dealer who 


thought perhaps he could make a good 
thing of it till the money was due, to¬ 
morrow, but the market soon after weak¬ 
ened again and 200 tons were sold at 
private sale in the open market at 3.90* @ 
3.85*, the latter figure now being bid and 
no more. The Western markets are 3.55*. 
In London, meanwhile, Soft Spanish has 
been steady at £13. 2/6, while English Pig 
improved from £13 to £13. 5/. 

Spelter—Has been featureless and dull 
at 5* for Domestic, and 5.90* @ 6* 
for Silesian, the latter rising in London 
from £18. 5/ to £18. 12/6, because of 
the prospects of a renewal of the Interna¬ 
tion Syndicate agreement in Europe for 
three years and a half, to date from July 
1 next. 

Antimony. —With a moderately active 
demand, there is no change since our last; 
we quote Cookson 13*, and Hallett 11*, 
the latter remaining £45 in London. 


Financial. 

Financially, the most important event of 
the week was the adjourned meeting of 
the bankers and railroad presidents in this 
city, to devise a plan for the prevention of 
rate wars in future and to bring the roads 
represented into permanent adjustment 
with one another upon a remunerative 
basis. The presidents renewed their de¬ 
termination to maintain rates, and in fur¬ 
therance of this object a committee was 
appointed to prepare the necessary papers, 
also to confer with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission as to the legalities of 
any plan that might be proposed. The 
committee, to report on Thursday (to-day), 
are: President Charles Francis Adams, 
Union Pacific; Vice-President Frank 8. 
Bond, 8t. Paul, and President William 
B. Strong, Atchison. One of the bankers 
who attended the conference said: “ The 
work is already done so far as the preven¬ 
tion of rate wars is concerned. You will 
hear of no more rate wars. Before the 
term of the present preliminary agreement 
expires the formal plan will be put into 
operation ” 

For the first week in the new year trade 
has been good, considering the adverse 
weather conditions, and indications gener¬ 
ally are of a hopeful character. The weekly 
compilation of bank clearances in all the 
leading cities shows a gain of 14.8 / 
in the volume of business compared witn 
the corresponding week in 1888, and this 
notwithstanding the quietness in most of 
the speculative markets. In New York 
City tne increase was 18.8 <£, and outside 
of New York 7 #. Special activity is 
noticed in San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Denver and Kansas City. The larger At¬ 
lantic cities all show moderate gains, 
while there is a decrease at New Orleans, 
Galveston and Norfolk. In New York 
among dry goods jobbers the week has 
been one of readjusting and preparation, 
with a firm market, an increasing number 
of buyers present, and in prints and some 
descriptions of woolen goods there is a 
slight advance. Grocery jobbers notice an 
uncertain feeling, but coffee started the 
year with a boom, but afterward sold off; 
sugars tend steadily downward; teas hold 
a strong position. Cotton advanced 4* 
^ lb, but shows reaction on large port 
arrivals. Provisions are irregular under 
speculative influences, with increased ex¬ 
ports, comprising heavy shipments of lard 
and bacon. Flour fails to find an outlet 
to any extent on export demands. A 
feature in wheat was the taking of 48,000 
bushels at Baltimore for Antwerp. Corn 
is going out in large quantities. About 
8,500,000 bushels are under contract at 
Baltimore. A well-known grain exporter, 
who returned from a six months’ absence 
on the other side, said the English mar¬ 
kets can get along without our wheat for 


three months more, and by that time the 
whe^t exporting countries south of the 
equator will be in the world’s market with 
a new crop, so that there is some new 
source of supply to draw from the year 
around, instead of six months between 
crops north of the equator, when Europe 
was dependent upon America, as formerly. 
At Washington there is talk about a 
permanent tariff commission, to avoid in¬ 
jury to business interests arising from con¬ 
tinued agitation in Congress. 

The Stock Exchange markets were 
variable, and showed little improvement. 
Much stress was laid upon the con¬ 
ference of the presidents of the roads 
and leading bankers, noted above, in 
expectation that there would be a full 
explanation of the trouble which led 
to the cuts by the Missouri Pacific and 
Rock Island last week, and that additional 
measures would be adopted looking to a 
closer adherence to the rate schedules in 
future. 

The weekly statement of the associated 
banks showed an increase of $1,051,750 
in surplus reserve, which now amounts to 
$7,333,100, against $10,826,725 at the cor¬ 
responding time last year and $14,786,- 
675 in the second week of January. 1887. 
The comparison is still unfavorable, but 
this fact is without significance in the 
present state of the money market. In 
loans there was an important expansion of 
$3,538,500. Specie increased $511,200, 
and the further effect of the flow of cur¬ 
rency from the interior was seen in 
the increase of $2,691,000 in legal 
tenders. The feature of the statement 
was the increase of $8,601,800 in de¬ 
posits, which is accounted for by the 
large corporation payments for interest, 
dividends, &c., during the week. Money 
has been gradually growing easier, and is 
now about normal. Quotations for time 
loans on prime security were 4 @ 4* 60 

to 90 days, and longer dates 5 @ 5* 
Commercial paper is less active, and in 
very moderate supply. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were much larger than 
for the corresponding week in several pre¬ 
vious years, the total valuation being nearly 
$12,000,000, of which $3,870,000 repre¬ 
sents dry goods. 

According to the custom house report 
the exports of specie from this port last 
week were $412,000 and the imports were 
$63,000. 

The Sugar Trust and all other trusts re¬ 
ceived a severe blow on Wednesday in the 
decision of Justice Barrett, of the Supreme 
Court, declaring that the North River 
Sugar Refining Company, one of the prin¬ 
cipal parties in the combination, had for¬ 
feited its charter. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age .] 
London, Wednesday, January 9,1889. 

There have been no new developments 
in the market for Block Tin, and the 
movements of prices are attributed mainly 
to the drift of sentiment as swayed by 
statistical exhibits and reports as regard¬ 
ing the movement from the East. Large 
shipments last month increased the vis¬ 
ible supply about 1000 tons, and en¬ 
couraged “ shorts,” but the natural effect 
of this w f as partially offset by good con¬ 
trol of spot supplies by a comparatively 
few firms. Speculation is confined within 
a narrow circle, for the most part, and 
consumers’ purchases are gauged almost 
wholly by imperative wants. 

A demand for cash Chili Bar Copper 
warrants to cover sales of futures that 
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matured ^he early portion of the month 
led to an advance in the same to £78. 10/, 
futures meanwhile remaining stationary at 
£78. Since these wants were covered the 
price has shown a weaker tendency. Spec¬ 
ulation is still of a contracted character. 
Purchases for consumption are restricted 
to absolute need, as manufacturers have 
not the confidence in the stability of prices 
to stock up anywise liberally in view of 
the statistical position. The syndicate has 
reduced its buying price for 4 ‘ good Mer¬ 
chant brands ” 5/. 

In the Tin Plate market the situation 
has not changed. Makers are inclined to 
firmness in view of the condition of the 
market for Bars, and for Block Tin, but 
the demand is hesitant and buyers’ views 
are low. There is a general inclination to 
await the quarterly meeting before accept¬ 
ing orders of any considerable volume. 
The stock at British shipping ports is esti¬ 
mated at 808,000 boxes, against 208,000 a 
year ago. 

Transactions in Pig Iron warrants have 
been moderate and reflect some lack of 
confidence in an important advance in 
prices with the stocks as large as at 
the present time. The rate charged for 
carrying also tends to check outside buy¬ 
ing to no little extent. Makers’ brands 
have had fairly active sale, but at rather 
lower prices. Middlesboro’ Pig and Hem¬ 
atites are lower, however, and not as firm 
as last week. 

In the Steel trade business continues 
brisk for the most part, and prices are very 
firm throughout. Makers ask 2/6 advance 
on Billets, Wire Rods and Crop Ends. 

Seotch Pig.—A fairly active business, 
but at somewhat irregular prices. 

No. 1 CoJtness, f.o.b. Glasgow.51/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, ** . 50/ 

No. 1 Gartsbeme, “ “ . 40/ 


A1 Urn X UUUl/IO, mi* IA11IU. tu/u 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardrossan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmeilington, 44 “ . 43/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 . 42/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 4/, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Trade has been rather 
slow, but prices have not varied materi¬ 
ally. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G. M. B., 86/; 
No. 8 do., 38/9. 

Bessemer Pig.— The demand has fallen 
off and prices are not as firm. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Splegeleisen. —There continues to be 
a fairly active demand and prices are 
firmly held. English 20 % quoted 80/, 
f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Bails. —The demand continues 
active and the market strong, without, 
however, any positive change in prices. 
Heavy sections quoted at £8. 19/6 @ £4, 
and light sections £4. 2/6 @ £4. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —For these the demand 
is moderately active and the market firm. 
We quote £3. 18/6 for 7 x 7, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —Demand active and the 
market strong, with 2/6 advance, asked 
Bessemer, 2$ x 2J inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —There is a good business 
at firm prices. Bessemer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails.—The market has remained 
quiet, and former prices are named. 


No. 1 Langloan, 44 u . 50/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 . 44/B 

xi^ i uk/vtf. “ .4 in /a 


Tees quoted at £3. 5/ @ £8. 6/, and 
Double Heads, £8. 8/ @ £3. 10/ c.i.f. 
New York. 

Scrap Iron. —But little doing and 
prices unchanged. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Supply on offer is mod¬ 
erate and held at higher prices. Bessemer 
quoted £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —The market has been quiet 
pending the quarterly meeting. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/3® 15/6 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.18/6 ® 18/9 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 .13/9 ® 14/ 

IC Coke, B. V. grade.13/3® 18/6 

Charcoal Terne. Dean grade.12/ ® 12/6 

Mannfactnred Iron. —There is a good 
trade in all branc hes at steady prices. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bare. ® 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . ® 5 12 6 

Staff. Hl’k Sheet, singles. ® 7 12 6 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 ® 5 2 6 

Tin. —T he market moderately active. 
Straits quoted at £99. 5/, spot, and £99. 15/ 
for three months’ futures. 

Copper.—Speculation livelier in cash 
Chili Bars. Otherwise the market quiet. 
Chili Bars, £77. 15/, spot, and £78, three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £79. 10/. 

Lead. —A fairly active demand and the 
market firmer. To-day’s quotation, £18 
for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter. —The market firmer with de¬ 
mand good. Quoted at £18. 10/ for ordi 
nary Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

On tv 

'Y^nc, Peseta or Lire.10.8 

(florin i Netherlands).40.vf 

"'torta (Austria).. .86.0 

vfllrela (Portugal),.$1.08. 

tifirrls (Brasil). *►«.« 

Hark fGermanj)..28.» 

Pound*. 

Kilogram...2.206 

Picul... .184. 


CHILI. 

Valparaiso, November 9, 1888. — Copper.— 
In spite of the favorable cable advices from 
England holders have been compelled by the 
rise in exchange to lower prices. The amount 
offered has not been large, as nearly the en¬ 
tire output of the year is now disposed of, 
sales thus being limited to 17,210 quintals at 
$28 for Urmeneta, and $28.80 for Lota, $27.65 
equaling £76. 14/ $ ton, with 27/6 steam 
freight. Nitrate .—Borne 587.000 quintals, 
mostly December-January shipment, have 
been sold at sustained figures, for the most 
part at $2.95 for 95 %, which equals 9/6V£, 
with 82/6 freight. Little has been done for 
the United States, the limits being too low. 
The October shipments reached 79,000 tons for 
Europe, and 7000 for the United States, while 
there were loading on the 1st inst. 112,000 and 
3500 tons respectively, the fortnight’s charters 
being 25,000 and 2000. Coal continues im¬ 
proving ; Newcastle, September sail, has been 
paid 41/, and Australian, January sail, 88/. 
Exchange, bank drafts, 90 days’ sight, are 
quoted 283^d .—Weber dt Co. 

EAST INDIES 

Manila, December 81, 1888. —Hemp.—Our 
market is quiet at $15 picul, against $9.75 
last year, equaling £51. 15/ $ ton, cost and 
freight ; against £84. 7/6. The clearances for 
the United States since last cable have been 
3000 bales, against none last yeai: since Janu¬ 
ary 1, 241,000, against 246,000; there remain 
loading 26,000, against 12,000; cleared for Eng¬ 
land since January 1, 848,000, against 225,000; 
loading for do., 7000, against 3000; cleared for 
all other countries, 71,000, against 46,000. Re¬ 
ceipts at all ports since January 1, 654,000 
bales, against 527,000 and 398,000. Freight, 
$7.50, against $5.50. Exchange, 8 / 83 ^, against 
3/8 .—Ker dt Co., per cable direct to their 
agent, Mr. Charles Nordhaus, 89 H ater 
street. New York 

Colombo,( eylon, November2G,1888— Plum¬ 
bago.—A moderate amount of trade has been 
transacted at sustained figures, which may be 
quoted at tLe close as follows, in rupees ton: 


125 


Large Lumps, 145 @ 170; Ordlmuy Lumps. 

@160; Chips. 80 @95, and Dust, 40 @ 60 . Thc__ 
have b en shipped since October 1 to England, 
11,419 cwt.; to Hamburg. 851; to Antwerp, 
609; to Australia, 38, and to the United States, 
5869; together, 18,286 cwt., against 41,778 last 
year, 86,012 in 1886, and 26,874 in 1885. Coir 
Yarn, Nos. 1 to 4, may be quoted7 to 12 rupees 
y cwt. Exchange .—We quote six months’ 
sight credits, 1/5 1-16.— Volkart Brothers . 
through their agent, John W. Greene, 82 Wall 
street , New Yoirk. 


SPAIN 

Bilbao, December 18,1888.— Iron Ore. —The 
market has become livelier; a good many sales 
for immediate shipment have been made, but 
by far the greater dealings have been in lots 
for forward delivery next year. The number 
of steamers ready to take cargo has increased, 
and at the Oreonera and Galdames drops extra- 
ordi arv efforts have been made to push off as 
much <3re as could begot out of the mines. 
Prices have meanwhile been steady at 8/ @ 
8/6 Campanil and 6/10 @ 7/3 Rubios. Total 
shipments since January 1 sum up 8,460,545 
tons, against 4,089.861 in 1887. Fig Iron .— 
None but 800 tons nave gone coastwise.—Bil¬ 
bao Maritxmo y Comercial. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, December 27, 1888.— Iron Ore. 
The 8 wedish-Norwegian Railway Company 
now engaged in finishing the construction of 
the Lulea-Ofoten Railroad have just made a 
proposal to the Swedish Government to sell 
the latter the said railroad, to be delivered to 
the Government free of cost 20 years hence, 
the Government guaranteeing 4 % per annum 
interest during the interval jointly with Nor¬ 
way on an amount of £1,500,000. The Swedish 
Government engages not to levy an export 
duty on Iron Ore. The road to be finished by 
the company without further delay; 42 km. 
of it are on Norwegian soil, hence Norway has 
to be consulted in the matter and participate in 
it. The Iron Ore can stand a freight of 6/ V 
ton, and contracts have already been made to 
deliver 650,000 terns, which may be indefinitely 
increased as roon as the railroad is completed. 
Sweden is given the option; if it declines, a 
syndicate or powerful English bankers stands 
ready to buy the road. —Dagbladet. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, December 29, 1888.— Iron.— The 
Belgian market remains steady, most works 
are fully booked for months to come. Cockerill 
has offered 8700 tons of Steel Rails to Rou- 
mania at 119 francs per ton. delivered at 
Galatz. Krupp came next with 122 francs, 
and Denain & Oug£e with 124.25. A Li£ge 
firm has received an order for Corrugated 
Galvanized Roofing for the La Plata stores at 
Buenos Ayres, for which tenders were sub¬ 
mitted from England, but too dear. The 
actual consumption of Pig Iron in Belgium in 
October was 78,064 tons. Cockerill received 
an order for four steamers to navigate the 
Volga, in Russia. There has been some dis¬ 
pute about the amount of Steel Rails consumed 
in and exported from Belgium in 1887; it now 
appears that the consumption has been 80,000 
tons and the export 78,000. —Moniteur des In - 
UHts Matiriels. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, December 29, 1888.— Iron. —The 
year closes with an increased animation and 
strength in Pig Iron of.all kinds, prices tend¬ 
ing steadily upward, on the one hand in conse¬ 
quence of improved statistics, and on the 
other because the demand is getting brisker. 
The latter is especially the case with Spiegel, 
of which the domestic Steel works require ad¬ 
ditional supplies, because their business flour¬ 
ishes. Thus Spiegel has gradually risen from 
53 to 56 marks ton. Siegen still sells Forge 
Pig at 49.50, Rhenish-Westphalia at 51.50 
No. 1. While both Foundry and Thomas are 
lively, Bessemer drags. En g lish is 45/. The 
rolling mills have booked orders enough, but 
do not enhance their selling prices. Great 
preparations are being made by them to turn 
out any amount of Beams in order to meet the 
growing demand for the same; new machinery 
is in course of construction and additional 
works are about to be started, so that after a 
while overproduction is likely to take place. 
Boiler Plates remain as active as ever; not so 
Thin Sheet*. The Wire Branch is slightly 
looking up. Machine shops, foundries and car 
works are all doing well. Upper Silesia also 
reports favorably in every respect. We quote 
Steel Rails 110 @ 120 marks, ditto for Mines, 
115. Metals.—Lead is weaker at 13.13 marks; 
German Spelter steady at 18 @ 19, and Lake 
Copper 79 Qi 80 marks V 50 kg.— Bor sen ha lie. 


A new coal road now building will ‘con¬ 
nect the Lehigli region, at Slatington, 
with the Poughkeepsie Bridge, and be 125 
miles in length. 
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Hardware. 


There has thus far been little movement 
in trade, manufacturers And merchants de¬ 
voting their energies to the closing of last 
year’s business ana completing the arrange¬ 
ments for the coming season. In a good 
many lines manufacturers are well sup¬ 
plied with orders, the shipment of which 
will soon commence, but most manufac¬ 
turers are desirous of securing business and 
have fair stocks on hand. The market 
shows but little change in its tone, prices 
not being especially strong, but steady. 

Wire Nails. 

The Wire Nail market is in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition, being characterized by 
a good deal of irregularity, manufact¬ 
urers of Nails not agreeing upon the 
terms at which they are to be offered. 
Several of the mills are holding car lots at 
$2.30, f.ob. mill, and show a disposi¬ 
tion to refuse to meet prices which nave 
been and still are made by others. The 
market thus presents some indications of 
increased firmness, but buyers have been 
disposed to avail themselves of present of¬ 
ferings only to a limited extent, the im¬ 
pression prevailing that, under the stress 
of continued competition or the necessity 
for some of the mills to market stocks, 
prices may recede from their present un- 
profitably low point. Prices from store 
are also somewhat uneven, $2.50 to $2.60 
being in some instances asked. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is .very quiet, 
the volume of business being light. The 
tone, however, is reported to be a trifle 
better. We continue to quote carload 
lots on dock $1.80 to $1.90. 

A meeting of the Western makers is 
being held at Wheeling to-day. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following are the prices of the 
Anburn Mfg. Company, Auburn, N. Y., 
on 8cythe«, Hay and Straw Knives, Grass 
Hooks and Corn Knives: 

Scythes, Solid SteeL 

Grain.dis40&10 % 

Grass (sharpened and boxed): 

Honor Bright, per dozen, $10.dis 50 % 

Acme, per dozen, $9.50.dis 50 % 

Our Beet, per dozen, $9.50.dis 50 % 

Our Clipper, per dozen. $9.dis 50 % 

Mowers’ Choice, per dozen, $9.25.dis 50 % 

Favorite, per dozen, $8.50.dis 50 % 

Honest Dutchman, per dozen, $8.50...dis 50 % 
Bush and Bramble, strawed, per dozen, $8.22, 

dis 50 % 

Hay Knives. 

Common Point, list $15 to $16, dis. .50 % 

Spar Point, list $15 to $16, dis.50 % 

Straw Knives for Cutting Boxes. 

Polished Blade, list, $15.dis 40 % 

Painted Blade, list, $14.dis 40 % 

Grass Hooks (Sharpened and Boxed). 

No. 2. No.3. No. 4. 

$2.00. $2.25. $2.50. 

Com Knives. 

Western Pattern, all steel.per dozen $2.00 

Crescent, bent bandies, shipped and boxed, 

per dozen 3.50 

The following are the prices of the Na¬ 
tional Self-Heating Sad Iron, manufact¬ 
ured by the National 8elf-Heating Sad 
Iron Company, 8t. Louis, Mo., the list as 
given being subject to a discount of 30 
per cent, on orders for one dozen Irons or 
more: 

Per dozen. 

7 mid 8 pound Family Irons.$57.00 

12-pouna Tailors’ Irons. 66.00 

20-pound Tailors’ Irons. 78.00 

A description of this article is given on 
on page 71. 

The Moore & Barnes Mfg. Co., 103 
Chambers street, New York, have recently 
purchased the Barlow patents on Door 


Springs, Door Checks and Door Stop and 
Holder, and are now manufacturing the 
goods, which they intend to designate 
hereafter by the name of Phoenix. These 
goods are listed as follows, the discount 
being 50 per cent.: 

Phoenix Hook Door Spring and Duplex 
Door Check. 


No. 1, with strength suf¬ 
ficient for most doors.. 
No. 2 , for very large 

heavy doors. 

No. 0, Screen Spring and 
for very light doors.. 


i: 

nTmnnoH 

Nickel 
plated 
Per doz. 

ULKUIUvaL 

Per doz. 

$4.00 

$ 8.00 

5.00 

9.00 

2.25 

4.25 

r Check. 

Per doz. 


.$4.00 

... 6.00 


Phoenix Door Stop and Holder. 

No. 1, for general use, to go on the floor, 

Japanned.$4.00 

No. 2, for baseboard or side wall, Jap&n’d 4.00 

Either of the above, .^ickel-Platea. 6.00 

No. 8, for very heavy doors, or for doors 
that swing over an inch above the floor, 

Japanned. 4.50 

No. ^Nickel-Plated. 9.00 

Barlow’s door fixtures, complete, per set. .70 

They are also making a Reinforced Sash 
Chain, which they allude to as having gre.it 
strength. It is sold from the following 
list, which is subject to a discount of 50 
and 10 per cent.: 

Per For 
foot, sash of 

Bronze Metal Chain, No. 1 list.. 12c. 175 lbs. 
Bronze Metal Chain, No. 2 list.. 10c. 100 lbs. 
Copper Alloyed Chain, No. 1 list 10c. 150 lbs. 
Copper Alloyed Chain, No. 2 list 8c. 85 lbe. 

Copper Alloyed Chain, No. 3 list 6c. 25 lbs. 

Steel Metal Chain, No. 1 list... 8c. 100 lbe. 

Steel Metal Chain, No. 2 list.... 6c. 50 lbe. 

Steel Coppered Chain, No. 1 list. 9c. 100 lbs. 

Steel Coppered Chain, No. 2 list. 7c. 50 lbs. 

They also are offering the Phoenix Win¬ 
dow Cleaners and Floor Scrapers, the dis¬ 
count on which is 40 per cent.: 

Phoenix Window Cleaners. 

8 -inch, per dozen.$2.60 

10 -inch, per dozen. 3.00 

12-inch, per dozen. 3.40 

14-incb, per dozen. 3.75 

16-inch, per dozen. 4.25 

18-inch, per dozen. 4.75 

i 

Phoenix Floor Scrubbers. 

12-inch, per dozen.$4.50 

14-inch, per dozen. 5.00 

16-inch, per dozen. 5.50 

Their line of Vises, Bench Anvils, File 
Cards and Plumbers’ Specialties are illus¬ 
trated in separate circulars. 

The manufacturers of Tackle Blocks 
have been conferring and have reached 
conclusions which are regarded as satis¬ 
factory and tending to regularity in quo- 
tions. 

The manufacturers of Heavy Hammers 
and Sledges have been in session and have 
formed an organization, with Fayette 
R. Plumb as president. No change has 
been made in list prices, but an advance 
of about 10 per cent, was made, to go into 
effect at once. This action and the under¬ 
standing which exists between the manu¬ 
facturers is regarded as putting this line of 
poods in a more satisfactory conditon than 
it has occupied for some time. 

A slight advance in Shot has been made, 
as noted in our Current Hardware Prices. 

The following are the prices of the Em¬ 
pire Sash Cord Fastener, described on 
page 6, which is manufactured by the 
Empire Portable Forge Company, Cohoes, 
N. Y., the list as given being subject to a 
discount of from 55 to 60 per cent., f.o.b. 
Cohoes, N. Y., 30 days, or 2 percent, 
discount for cash in 10 days. 

No. 1, for J<-inch Auger Hole, per gross. $1.00 
No. 2, for 1-inch Auger Hole, per gross.. 1.26 


Trade Topics. 

A leading Western jobbing house who 
have been handling a well-known English 
Tape Measure, having a number of them re¬ 
turned on account of inaccuracy, reported 
the matter to the importing house from 
whom they were purchased. The Tapes 
in question were from 4 inch to nearly 1 
inch short. The importing house desired 
their return that they might be replaced 
with Tapes of the proper length, but on 
referring the matter to the manufacturer 
in England they received the following 
reply: 

We have examined them (the Twee) care¬ 
fully. They are short respectively VlO, 7-10 
and 8-10 inch. They are of good average qual¬ 
ity and we can find no fault with them. They 
want no repairing and are as good as the day 
they were made. We have often explained 
that we cannot be responsible for the con¬ 
traction complained of. All woven Tapes are 
liable to it, and your friends might as well re¬ 
turn every one. 

In view of these facts it will be well for 
the trade to scrutinize closely the accuracy 
of such Tapes as they are handling, and 
also to recognize the inaccuracy which is 
considered bv the English manufacturer 
as reasonaoly to be expected in the goods. 
The inaccuracy will, however, be generally 
regarded as introducing an element of un¬ 
certainty in measures which might result 
in considerable confusion unless carefully 
guarded against. 

A New Hampshire manufacturer mak¬ 
ing a line of Cutlery and Tools writes as 
follows with reference to the relative ad¬ 
vantages of selling to jobbers and re¬ 
tailers : 

We sell to retail trade to some extent, but 
less than formerly. At the outset we found it 
the very beet way to introduce our goods into 
the market and thus create a call for 
them bv the jobbers. As a general rule 
we believe the best and cheapest way to 
distribute goods (in our line) to the con¬ 
sumer is for the manufacturer to sell to job¬ 
ber and he to retailer. We notice that a great 
many goods are being sold through agencies, 
but we much prefer to sell to the jobber who 
buys his goods and pays for them and carries 
his own stock. It has never been our ambition 
to “ beat the world” in the matter of prices, 
but we design to make first-class goods ana 
guarantee to every customer the worth of his 
money. 

From Louisville, Ky., we have the fol¬ 
lowing report under date January 7: 

For the past week the Hardware trade of 
Louisville, Ky., has been fairly up to expecta¬ 
tions. and quite satisfactory in every way. 
Continued low prices rule, but the amount of 
goods going into consumption shows what 
good cr ops and an open winter will do for the 
trade. When there is such a good demand, it 
is a mystery to the jobbers why some of their 
number should sell Nails at extreme low prices 
as reported ; in fact, far below what they could 
be bought to-day at in large lots from the 
factories ; this has demoralizing effects on the 
buyers, yet the heavy trade goes on. 

The mills have nearly finished delivering 
their low-priced Nails, and the trade expects 
them to hold firm and perhaps advance a little 
at the next meeting, which might be justified 
by the demand, but hardly by comparison 
with other lines of manufacture. 

Wire Nails are decidedly off, so is Barb 
Wire, and it will be hard for either to recover 
for some time. 

Bar Iron is in steady demand, and consider¬ 
able Hoop Iron has been placed, principally 
on account of the tremendous crop of Kentucky 
whiskies being made. The largest cooperage 
establishment in the Southwest, t boss <fc Wy- 
mond, in this city, have contracted for their 
entire capacity of barrels for the year. The 
cooperage required alone for the Kentucky 
whisky crop will take about 50,000 barrels. 

items. 

Tho Lufkin Rule Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have discontinued their agency in 
Chicago with II. II. & C. L. Munger, and 
hereafter their goods will be shipped and 
billed direct, and at the same time they 
will equalize on their freight* with Chi¬ 
cago. They will be represented during 
this year by S. A. Haines & Co. 90 Chambers 
street, New York. The Southern States 
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will be covered by D. A. Goodrich, and 
the Western and Northwestern States by 
S. A. Haines and J. C. Hollis. 

The Rogers & Hamilton Company, Wa- 
terbury, Conn., have an exceedingly at¬ 
tractive calendar, brilliantly printed in 
colors. The fact that it gives the name of 
the company in only an unobtrusive man¬ 
ner and does not allude to the goods of 
their manufacture, will doubtless be ap¬ 
preciated by those who receive it, while 
at the same time it will be none the less a 
reminder of their products, which will 
make it serve its purpose efficiently. 

The LePage Company, Boston and 
Gloucester, Mass., make the following an¬ 
nouncement under this date: 

We have contracted with Tower & Lyon to 
represent us as salaried agents to the trade 
throughout the Middle, Western and Southern 
States, together with such export and Canadian 
business as they may obtain. Tower & Lyon 
will have the exclusive control of all business 
in this territory for our account. We solicit 
for them the courtesies of the trade. 

Referring to the above, Tower & Lyon 
state that they have consented to make a 
change in their Glue connection, their Mr. 
Tower having been connected with the 
Liquid Fish Glue business since its com¬ 
mencement, when Mr. LePage invented 
the several processes prior to organizing 
the Russia Cement Company, and it is in¬ 
timated that to Mr. Tower is largely due 
the putting up of this Glue in tin packages 
for convenient handling by the trade. 
Reference is also made to the quality of 
the Glue made by the LePage Company, 
and the agents offer their personal guaran¬ 
tee that the Glue will be clear in color, 
perfectly preserved and entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The changes which are constantly tak¬ 
ing place in the Hardware trade in the in¬ 
teresting additions that are made to the 
line of goods offered are indicated in the 
extra pages which have recently been is¬ 
sued by W. Bingham & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for insertion in their catalogue of 
May, 1880. These pages, which are fully 
illustrated, represent a large variety of 
goods, including many novelties, together 
with some leading lines. The enterprise 
of the house is also shown in these addi¬ 
tions to their assortment of Hardware. 

The Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., supply the trade with their patent 
Perfection Padlock and Key Holder, 
mounted in attractive form, a dozen of the 
goods being attached to a handsomely 
printed cam of suitable design, which 
makes an effective display when appro¬ 
priately hung in the store. These articles 
consist of a miniature Padlock and Chain 
for holding keys. 

Gille & Van Peyma, Kansas City, Mo., 
agents and dealers in Iron and Steel, Car¬ 
riage and Heavy Hardware, Blacksmiths’ 
Tools, Springs, Axles, Wheels, Wagon 
and Carnage Woodwork, &c., issue a very 
convenient and creditable price list and 
catalogue. It is a neatly printed volume 
of 300 pages, with some blank pages in¬ 
serted at the close for memoranda, &c. 
Illustrations and list prices are given, with 
the intimation that net prices and dis¬ 
counts will be quoted on application. They 
also call attention to the fact that they 
manufacture a line of Wagon Material and 
Hardwood Lumber which they are in a 
position to offer on advantageous terms. 
In their introductory circular to the trade 
they make the point that no business can 
be successful without a liberal mail order 
trade, which they solicit, stating that they 
will always bill goods at as low prices as 
they believe they can be bought in any 
market, with difference of freight added. 

The John W. Ealy Company, 278 and 
280 Broadway, New York, have issued 
their twenty-second volume of Ealy’s Blue 


Book, bearing date January, 1889. It 
contains a classified list of names with 
financial worth and pay ratings of 
merchants, manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 
in the special lines of trade mentioned, 
it being aevoted -especially to the Metal, 
Hardware and related trades, with an ex¬ 
tension, however, into other lines, making 
each issue more complete and satisfac¬ 
tory than its predecessor. In the book 
under review, a modification has been 
made by which, by means of a special 
mark, dealers in Hardware, Stoves, Guns 
or Sporting Goods are specially designated, 
so that the names of such merchants can 
readily be recognized. 

The Athol Machine Company, Athol, 
Mass., issue an illustrated catalogue and 
price list representing the Vises, Meat 
Choppers ana other specialties of their 
manufacture, and also the Tools of the 
Standard Tool Company, with whom it is 
stated that they have made arrangements 
for the exclusive sale of their goods. This 

rice list, representing as it does both 

nes, is designed to supersede all previous 
catalogues issued by the company, and 
they direct special attention to the several 
new Tools and specialties which are illus¬ 
trated in it 

Henry Seymour Cutlery Company, Holy¬ 
oke, Mass., have issued a new catalogue in 
which they call attention to the fact that 
their business has been established 50 
years, the first page of the elegantly printed 
pamphlet containing the dates 1839-1889. 
Wiebu 8 ch& Hilger, Limited,are mentioned 
as sole agents, 84 and 86 Chambers street, 
New York. The list shows the company’s 
well-known line of Shears, Scissors and 
Sheep Shears, the list prices being given. 
They also issue an effective hanger for the 
office or store, calling attention to their line 
of goods and the half-century in which 
they have been on the market. 

Among the novelties put on the English 
market is a new Padlock called the Swivel, 
the object of which is to simplify the oper¬ 
ation of locking. The swivel is reversible, 
so that the shackle can be opened from 
either side. A further advantage in the 
new Lock is that, owing to their being no 
open space by the shackle, moisture is ef¬ 
fectually excluded. Another English man¬ 
ufacturer is putting up Sash Cora in boxes, 
which have a broken hole in front, through 
which the end of the cord passes. This 
system is referred to as largely adopted by 
other English manufacturers, and is said 
to be far preferable to the old method of 
doing up the goods in hanks. 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Boston, Mass., 
issue a circular devoted to Galvanized-Iron 
Goods and Lanterns, in which they illus¬ 
trate Water Pails, Garbage Cans, Coal 
Hods, &c., and Tubular ana 8 tation Lan- 
teuis. 

Thomas Laughlin& Son, Portland, Me., 
send out in convenient form price list of 
Tackle Blocks and Iron and Lignum Vitae 
Sheaves, with illustrations, among which 
is one of their Automatic Link Snatch 
Block, which we described in our last 
issue. 

Announcement is made by Francis 
J. P. Tommins, 116 Chambers street, New 
York, under date January 1 , that he has 
formed a copartnership with Walter Adams, 
and that hereafter the business will be 
conducted under the firm name of Tom¬ 
mins & Adams. The advertisement of the 
new house will be observed on page 43 , 
calling attention to the lines in which they 
are specially interested. 

C. F. Guyon & Co., 99 Reade street, 
New York, have been appointed sole agents 
for the sale of the Imperial Spring Adjust¬ 
ing Window Screens with patent fly attach¬ 


ment. This article is manufactured by C. 
J. Shirreff & Co., Morristown* N. Y., and 
is alluded to as a novelty embodying many 
original features which will secure for it 
the attention of the trade. 

L. M. Blue, Marysville, Ohio, represent¬ 
ing the Van Wagoner & Williams Company, 
will leave for the West this week, ana his 
many friends among the large trade may 
anticipate the pleasure of seeing him in 
due time. 

Albert L. Brock way, who has been for 
19 years a traveling salesman for Sargent 
& Co., and is thus widely known to the 
trade, has resigned his position, and is 
going, we understand, to Kansas to devote 
himself to his personal interests there. 
He issues a graceful circular letter to 
his friends announcing this change and 
referring pleasantly to his relations with 
Sargent & Co., and commending his suc¬ 
cessor to the attention and patronage of 
his customers. 

Carlin & Fulton, 809 West German 
street, Baltimore, Md., were obliged by 
the requirements of their business to re¬ 
move from their old location, where they 
had been for so many years, to their pres¬ 
ent more commodious quarters, where 
they carry an especially complete stock of 
General Hardware. One floor is devoted 
to the storage of Buck Thorn and the Iowa 
Barb Wire, Iron, Steel and Wire Nails, 
Horseshoes and Chains of all kinds. On 
the other floors are stored Agricultural 
Goods, Mechanics’ Tools, Building Hard¬ 
ware, Cutlery and Guns. The entire sec¬ 
ond floor is one large sample-room, where 
the goods are displayed in a most attract¬ 
ive and convenient manner. The offices 
are on the first floor, and with the advan¬ 
tages of three hydraulic elevators, speak¬ 
ing tubes, electric bells and other modern 
appliances their business can now be 
transacted with greater comfort both to 
themselves and their customers. 

The catalogue of the Phoenix Wire 
Works, Detroit, Mich., illustrates the ex¬ 
tensive variety of Wire Goods, Crestings, 
&c., made by "them. They are about 
moving into new and more commodious 
quarters, corner Fourth and Porter streets, 
Detroit, Mich., and will make a specialty 
of Wire Cloth, Riddles and Casting 
Brushes. They report a very satisfactory 
trade in their specialties. 

The Western File Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., issue a very convenient calen¬ 
dar of moderate size, but with the dates 
clearly printed so as to make it suitable 
for desk or office use. In calling attention 
to their Files and Rasps, they emphasize 
their new Horse Rasp, Western, 1888. 

One of the most elegant and artistic cat¬ 
alogues is that issued by Plumb, Burdict 
& Barnard. Buffalo, N. Y. In it are given 
price lists of Bolts, Coach 8 crews, &c., 
with illustrations, together with reproduc¬ 
tions of their labels, which are accurate 
both in color and size. The paper is of 
very fine quality, and the different colors 
which are used in printing? the catalogue, 
and the taste with which it is gotten up, 
make it 4 very attractive addition to trade 
literature. It is certainly very creditable 
to the manufacturers, and to Matthews, 
Northrup <fe Co., Buffalo, by whom it was 
printed. 

C. M. McClung&Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
issue a price current of seasonable goods 
for the spring trade. It relates to Plows, 
Hoes, Hames, Chains, Horse Collars, 
Double Sheaves, Plow Stocks, Feed Cut¬ 
ters, Mattocks, &c. It is well printed in 
attractive form. 

McIntosh, Huntington & Co., Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, gave a banquet to their em¬ 
ployees at the Cate Windsor on the even¬ 
ing of January 3. It was attended, we 
are advised, by more than 100 gentlemen 
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connected with the house, including 90 
men employed in the store and 14 travel¬ 
ing salesmen. After supper Mr. McIntosh, 
the senior member or the firm, made a 
short opening address which was filled 
with happy nits. He was followed by 
Mr. Hora with a speech of welcome, which 
was responded to by A. B. Cotton on 
behalf of the employees. The next half 
hour was devoted to impromptu speeches, 
which were interspersed with music. The 
remainder of the evening was devoted to 
social enjoyment. 


The A. F. Sharpleigh Hardware Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., issue a new page 
for their catalogue, describing the Detroit 
Sure-Grip Tackle Block. We are advised 
that the company carry a full line of these 
goods and are doing a large business in 
mem. 


An illustrated catalogue and price list 
of Carriage Hardware has been issued by 
the E. D. Clapp Mfg. Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., bearing date 1889. It is elegantly 
printed, appropriately illustrated, and 
shows a number of additions since their 
last catalogue was published. 

The Standard Fibre Ware Company, 
Mankato, Minn., issue an eight-page cir¬ 
cular describing their Standara Fibre- 
Ware and illustrating the different goods 
of their manufacture, such as Water, Dairy 
and other Pails, Slop Jars, Coolers, Cuspi- 
dores, Ac. Their general agencies are at 
67 Washington street, Chicago, Ill., and 
109 California street, San Francisco, Cal. 

The T. B. Harkins Foundry Company, 
Bristol, Pa., are about putting on the mar¬ 
ket a full set of round cast Washers, from 
i to 2-inch. The neatness and smoothness 
of the castings are especially referred to, 
and the size of each Washer will be cast 
on it. They are also prepared to make 
special sizes and shapes to order. 

The multiplicity of catalogues and price 
lists issued has led to the organization of a 
new company, the object of which is to 
supply in one volume catalogues issued by 
several different manufacturers who make 
the same line of Machinery or tools. This 
company is the American Catalogue Com¬ 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. This arrange¬ 
ment of putting the catalogues suitably 
classified m different volumes is referred 
to as advantageous for those who use, as 
well as those who issue, catalogues. 

Announcement is made under date Cin¬ 
cinnati, January 1, that the firm of Kruse 
& Bah 1 mann has been dissolved, and that 
their business will be continued by the 
Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, 
at 11, 15 and 17 West Pearl street. The 
officers of the compnny are as follows: 
Louis Kruse, president; Herman Bahl- 
m&nn, vice-president; Louis Kruse, Jr., 
and Felix Bahlmann, general managers; 
Chas. Kruse, treasurer; Geo. W. Klein- 
schmidt, secretary. 

M. Kunkel & Co., 114 South Franklin 
street, Chicago, dealers in Cabinet Hard¬ 
ware, sold their business on the 1st inst. 
to F. A. Rauch & Co., who will continue at 
the same location. The new firm will be 
composed of F. A. Rauch, formerly travel¬ 
ing salesman for M Kunkel & Co., and 
Geo. L. Lamping, formerly with A. Rauch, 
furniture manufacturer, of Chicago. 

Bennett <& Shirk, 112 and 114 Lake street, 
Chicago, have in press a new catalogue of 
the North 8tar Refrigerators manufactured 
by the Indiana Mfg. Company, of Peru, 
Ind., and of which they are the selling 
managers. It will be ready for distri¬ 
bution to the trade in a few days. 

The A. Treadway & Sons Hardware 
Company, incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa, succeeded on the 1st inst. to the 
firm of Andrew Tredway & Sons, dealers 
in general Shelf and Heavy Hardware, at 
Dubuque, Iowa. The original firm began 


business in 1858. The officers of the new 
company are as follows: A. Tredway, 
president; A. W. Tredway, vice-president; 
H. E. Tredway, secretary; John Tredway, 
treasurer. 

The firm of Park, Crancer &’ Co., of 
Leaven worthy Kan., dissolved on the 1st 
inst. by limitation, J. W. Park retiring 
from the firm. The business will be' con¬ 
ducted by J. W. Crancer, E. W. Crancer 
and J. T. Johnson, under the firm name of 
J. W. Crancer & Co., who will carry one 
of the most complete stocks ot Shelf and 
Heavy Hadrware, Tin Plate and Tinners’ 
Supplies in the State. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn., are now said to 
be the largest exclusive Fishing Tackle 
manufacturers in the United States. Their 
Eastern depot is located at Akron, and a 
branch factory has recently been put in 
operation at North St. Paul. In the latter 
establishment they manufacture the Eagle 
brand Horse Sweat Pad with the following 
improvements: 1. An elastic Buckle 

Spring, easily adjusted to large or small 
collars. 2. Granulated cork filling in 
place of hair. 8. Medicament applied to 
cork, deer, goat or cattle Hair Pads. The 
company were the first manufacturers in 
America to make Rubber Insects and 
phantom Minnows, and they have met 
with great success in introducing these 
goods to the trade. They manufacture 
many specialties, wjiich are well known 
under the name of IJfiueger’s Patented Ang¬ 
lers’’ supplies. The> Jaave just issued a very 
handsome catalogue devoted to their arti¬ 
ficial fish baits, covering both luminous 
and non-luminous goods, and embracing 
Trolling Spoons, American Spinners, hard 
and soft rubber and phantom Minnows, 
Frogs, Crawfish, Grasshoppers, Dobsons, 
Insects, and every variety and pattern of 
bass, salmon and trout Flies, together with 
Line-Spreaders, Minnow Gangs, Hooks to 
gut ana gimp, furnished Lines, Floats, Sink¬ 
ers, &c. The catalogue comprises 44 pages 
and is finely illustrated. A supplement is 
in course of preparation to cover recent im¬ 
provements ana additions to this large 
list of goods. 

German Competition in England. 

English manufacturers of Hardware and 
Metal Goods generally are complaining of 
increased competition with Germany. The 
extent to which this competition has inter¬ 
fered with their trade in foreign markets has 
frequently been alluded to, but recently the 
English manufacturers have been more 
seriously embarrassed by the placing of 
German goods in their borne markets. 
For some time past the Wire manufacturers 
of England have suffered severely, and 
while the German Wire is referred to as 
less even in gauge and in other respects 
less satisfactory, it is offered at so much 
lower a price that considerable auantities 
have been sold both in England and to 
the ColoniaHrade. Until a comparatively 
recent time a combination existed in Ger¬ 
many between the manufacturers which 
prevented them from pursuing an aggres¬ 
sive policy, but this combination was dis¬ 
solved some time ago, and the Wire is 
finding its way in considerable quantities 
into the English markets. It is reported 
that German Wire has been offered in Bir- 
| mingham at figures which are 15 per cent, 
below the ruling prices. Referring to 
this condition of things the Ironmonger 
remarks: 

Naturally enough the Wire-drawers of the 
Midlands are greatly dissatisfied at this state 
of affairs, but we are sorry to say we do not 
gather from our correspondent’s remarks that 
they are making vigorous efforts to oust their 
foreign competitors from the market. We are 
convinced that this is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, if our manufacturers only go into 
the question with an intention to win. No 
doubt the Germans have a little advantage in 
labor, but they are clearly at a marked disad¬ 
vantage in point of carriage and freight, even 


allowing for the fact that they get very through 
low rates from the railway companies. Where 
they excel, probably, is in their manufacturing 
processes, and it is there that we ought to be 
Mile to beat them handsomely. We hope, 
therefore,that some of our Wire manufacturers 
will investigate the reasons for the German 
successes, and then reform their own methods 
of production with the earnest resolution to run 
the foreigners out of our own market—to say 
the least. 

The same journal refers to German com¬ 
petition in Hollow-Ware, remarking that in 
this branch of business the English manu¬ 
facturers appear to have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that their Continental rivals had 
somehow or other got ahead of them, and 
then adds: 

Having made this self-condemnatoiy ad¬ 
mission, our manufacturers set about the dis¬ 
covery of an adequate remedy. Like the tra¬ 
ditional drunkard, they u took a hair of the dog 
that bit them,” or, in other words, resorted to 
the means by the use of which their compet¬ 
itors had stolen a march upon them. They 
went into the matter with most commendable 
vigor, engaged Continental chemists, adopted 
Continental processes, introduced Continental 
fine gauges of iron or steel, and spent money 
freely in their determination not to be beaten. 
In tne result all this expenditure of time, 
trouble and money is beginning to produce its 
legitimate effect. The evil results of some 
years of lethargy and over-confidence cannot be 
overcome all ax, once, but the foreign competi¬ 
tion is being fairly met at home and abroad, 
and there are plenty of indications that at no 
distant date continued perseverance and enter¬ 
prise will give us the reversion of the markets 
which we ought never to have lost. We con¬ 
gratulate the Wolverhampton enamelers upon 
their pluck and fighting qualities. We hope 
they will “ go on and prosper,” and we heart¬ 
ily commend their spirited example to the 
Wire and all other manufacturers who are 
affected by the bugbear of foreign competition. 
If they resolutely resolve to beat their rivals 
they also can do so with certainty and ultimate 
considerable profits. 


Method of Displaying Cutlery. 

A representative of one of the leading 
papers of Chicago recently interviewed a 
State street cutleiy dealer and learned a 
great many things relative to the variety 
of pocket knives occasionally carried in 
stock. In the course of conversation the 
dealer said : “You see this show case. 
Well, in this case I have 1300 styles of 
knives.” “You don’t mean 1300 patterns, 
but 1800 styles, counting variations in 
sizes?” said the reporter. “Yes, but I 
have at least 800 patterns. See that ball 
outside,” he added, pointing to a ball 
about a foot in diameter hanging in a glass 
case in front of the store. “In that ball 
there are 300 knives, no two alike. By 
the way, that ball was the best investment 
I ever made. I wanted something to stick 
knives in, and I asked several workmen to 
get me up a ball like that. I had a good 
deal of difficulty in gettingaman to take 
hold. Finally I found one who would 
make it, and he said there!was only one 
way in which it could be done, and that 
was to make a ball as nearly^ound as pos¬ 
sible, and then cut and miter and fit small 
pieces of cork and glue them to the sur¬ 
face. He was several days at the job, and 
when he had finished I had a perfectly 
round ball with a soft surface to stick 
knife blades in, and a bill of $30 to pay. 
But that bail has increased my trade at 
least 25 per cent.” 

Imports of Hardware, Ac. 

Barbour Bros. A Co., Macb’y, cs., 9. 

Boker, Hermann A Co , Arms, os., 10; Mdse., cs., 
18. 

Corbiere, Fellows A Co., Mach’y, pkgs., 22 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co., cs., 9 

Frasse, P. A. A Co., Mdse.,cs., 8 

Field. Alfred A Co., Mdse., cs., 20 

Graei Cutleir Co., Cutlery, cs, 6; Hdw., cse., 1 

Groendyke, Ja&, Arms, cs., 8 

Henderson Bros., Nalls, cs., 115 

Kastor, A. d., Mdse.^cs., 9 

Newton A Shipman, Files, cks., 3 

Rosenfeld A Jones, Iron Machines, cs., 2 

Bossier A Haaslaober, Mach’y, pkgs., 8 

Schoverling, A.. Arms, os., 7 

Schoverling, Daly A Gales. Mdse., cs., 10 

Sundbeimer Bros., Mach’y, os., 2 

Thompson, Lucas A Co., Mach’y, cs., 18 

Thysen Peter, Machine Parts,pkgs., 29 

Thompson A Co., Mach’y, cs., 13 
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St. Louis as a 

Hardware Center. 

St. Dorns nas many advantages as a 
point of distribution in a commercial 
sense, and in no particular line is it more 
prominent than in the Hardware trade. 
Its location is especially favorable. Situ¬ 
ated on the Mississippi River, the city 
occupies a very desirable position for the 
handling of the trade of the Mississippi 
Valley, and has waterways to the North, 
South and West. The Mississippi River 
gives it a competitive rate to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, equal to Chicago, and an 
opening to the great Northwest. Railroad 
facilities are of the highest order. The 
freight rate to Kansas City and Omaha is 
95 per cent, of the Chicago rate, and the 
transcontinental rate, which went into 
effect January 1st, 1889, gives St. Louis a 
rate 95 per cent, of Chicago, and Chicago 
90 per cent, of New York. The rapid 
development of the Mississippi Valley 
tends to greatly enhance the value of 
St. Louis as a distributing center, and her 
unrivaled position for handling the large 
and increasing trade of the South and 
Southwest leaves her without a rival in 
that section. 

The Jobbing Trade. 

The regular Hardware jobbing trade is 
divided among six houses—namely, A. F. 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, % Caruth & 
Byrnes Hardware Company, Hilger Hard¬ 
ware Company, St. Louis Hardware and 
Cutlery Company, Witte Hardware Com¬ 
pany and Simmons Hardware Company. 

These are strictly jobbing houses. They 
carry full lines of Hardware and such de¬ 
sirable specialties as may appear from time 
to time on the market. 

A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Company 
is the oldest Hardware house west of the 
Mississippi River, having been founded in 
1843. They confine themselves almost ex¬ 
clusively to Hardware, and claim to have 
the finest and best assorted stock of Shelf 
Hardware in the West. They have an ex¬ 
cellent reputation for low prices and fair 
dealing, the result of which is that their 
mail order trade is very large. They carry 
a large and varied assortment of General 
Hardware on the quality of which they lay 
emphasis. They are sole proprietors of the 
well-known brand of Diamond Edge Axes 
and Edged Tools, and they inform us they 
have a large and increasing trade for the 
goods. They handle large cjuantities of 
Witherby’s Chisels and Drawing Knives, 
Ohio Tool Company’s Bench and Fancy 
Planes. They carry a full stock of Nich¬ 
olson’s and Diamond Edge Files, and are 
agents for a complete line of Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Company’s Locks and Bronze 
Goods. They are also St. Louis agents 
for Reading’ Hardware Company’s Ja¬ 
panned, American Bronzed and Geneva 
Bronzed Goods. They carry a full line 
of the Lanes, Laurence and Kidder Barn 
Door Hangers and Track; Stanley Works’ 
line of Butts; Wm. Wilcox Mfg. Com¬ 
pany’s, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s 
and Miller Lock Company’s Padlocks; Ea¬ 
gle Lock Company’s full line of Cabinet 
Locks; Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company’s 
Screws of all kinds; Henry Seymour Cut¬ 
lery Company’s and Diamond Edge Shears, 
and Burgen & Balls’ and Wood & Payne’s 
Sheep Shears are always in stock. Their 


assortment of Pocket Knives and Cutlery 
is exceptionally large, and comprises the 
best patterns of Rodgers’ and Wostenholm’s 
make, and also a large line of cheaper im¬ 
ported grades, together with a full stock 
of American goods. They have a complete 
line of Chas. Parker Co.’s and Enterprise 
Mfg. Company’s Coffee Mills, Hale's, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company’s and En¬ 
terprise Mfg. Company’s Meat Cutters; 
Lawrence Curry Comb Company’s, W. E. 
T. Fitch’s and W. P. Kellogg’s Curry 
Combs, and the best makes of Horse, Shoe 
and Scrubbing Brushes. Their line of Nov¬ 
elty, Universal and Eureka Clothes Wring- 
eis is very complete. They are sole agents m 
the Southwest for the United States Oil 
and Gas Stove Company’s Grand Oil 
Heater, and Cook Stoves. They carry a 
complete line of John Chatillon’s Sons 
Spring Balances and Butcher Scales and 
Enterprise Mfg. Company’s Sad Irons, and 
are agent3 for the well-known Centennial 
Refrigerators, and also Boys’ Wagons and 
Sleds of all kinds. They have in stock a 
large supply of R. E. Deitz’s well-known 
Tubular Lanterns and Street Lamps, and a 
large variety of other makes. Their stock 
of Brass Fire Sets, and Irons and Fenders 
is also large and varied. They handle the 
Northwestern, Globe, Putnam, Triumph, 
and Mound City Horse Nails and Burden’s 
Horse and Mule Shoes. Their Saddlery 
Hardware Department comprises Horse 
Collars of all varieties, Rein Snaps, Bands, 
Traces, Butts, Spurs, &c. They deal 
largely in Ames’, HWland's Chisholm’s 
and other dnes of Steels and Scoops, and 
are city agents for the^well-known Iowa 
Farming Tool Company’s line of Agricult¬ 
ural Tools. They also carry a full line of 
the “ Prize ” and other Grain Cradles, and 
Wadsworth’s Scythes, Philadelphia and 
other Lawn Mowers, all kinds of Garden 
and Railroad Barrows, Cyclone Churns, 
Vaughn’s Post Hole Auger and Eureka 
Diggers. Henry Disstons & Sons’ Hand 
ana Cross-Cut Saws, E. C. Atkins & 
Co.’s Cross-Cut Saws, Stanley Rule and 
Level Company’s Carpenters’ Tools, Rules, 
&c., Acme 8kates and Union Hardware 
Company's Skates. They deal extensively 
in Wheeling Steel Nails, and Standard 
Wire Nails, and are city agents for Free¬ 
man Wire Company’s product. They are 
represented by a corps of efficient sales¬ 
men in every State and Territory from 
Minnesota to the Gulf and from Indiana to 
the Pacific Coast up into British Columbia. 

Caruth & Byrnes Hardware Com¬ 
pany carry a full line of General Hard¬ 
ware and deal largely in Geneva Tool 
Company’s Forks, Handled Planters’ and 
Cotton Hoes, Lane and Yale’s, Scovil’s 
and Sandusky Tool Company’s Planters’ 
Eye Hoes, Seymour Mfg. Company’s Cra¬ 
dles and Snaths, Auburn Mfg. Company’s 
Grain and Grass Scythes, Philadelphia 
Lawn Mowers, Lawrence Curry Comb Com¬ 
pany’s and W. P. Kellogg’s Curry Combs 
and Hunt’s Axes and Edge Tools. They 
have a large trade in their own “Extra” 
brand of Clipper Axes and Hatchets and 
Powell Tool Company’s Canada and West¬ 
ern pattern Broad Axes. They carry a large 
stock of Wagon, Trace and Coil Chains, 
one and two loop Hames, Wagon and 
Singlp Trees; ulso, Newhouse and Haw¬ 
ley & Norton’s Game Traps. Their stock 
is well kept up in Scale Beams, Burden’s 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Steel and Wire 
Nails, Sweet’s Mfg. Company’s Toe Calks, 
Northwestern, Eh sex and Anchor Horse 
Shoe Nails. Also, a full line of New 
American File Company's, Nicholson File 
Company’s and Henry Disstons & Sons’ 
Files, Fayette It. Plumb’s and D. May- 
dole & Co.’8 Hammers, H. Disston & Son’s 
Saws, Ohio Tool Company’s and Bailey’s 
and Stanley Rule and Level Company’s 
Planes, United States Screw Company’s 
Screws, Charles Parker Company’s Coffee 
Mills, Branford Lock Company’s Locks 


and Knobs, and Mallory- Wheeler Com¬ 
pany's Padlocks. They carry » very com- 

E lete line of Barney & Berry Skates, St. 

ouis Stamping Company’s Granite and 
Stamped Ware, and Novelty aud Eureka 
Clothes Wringers, and in addition have a 
complete line of Sargent’s Shelf Hard¬ 
ware, Rogers’, Wostenholm’s and best 
brands of American, English and German 
Pocket Knives, Razors, &c., Bridgeport 
Knife Company’s Table Cutlery, English 
and Belgium Double-Barrel Muzzle and 
Breech Loading Shot Guns, and a complete 
assortment of Sporting Goods. They are St. 
Louis agents for Cambria Iron Company’s 
patent Link Barbed Fence Wire. 

Hilger Hardware Company was estab¬ 
lished in 1866, and have a large trade in 
general Hardware. They carry an exten¬ 
sive line of H. Disstons & Sons’, Saws, 
.Nicholson’s and Smith’s Files, Branford 
Locks and Knobs, and Hunt’s and Lippin- 
cott’s Axes. They have an extensive trade 
in the Daisy brand of Axes, which is man¬ 
ufactured especially for them. Their line 
of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company’s Goods 
is particularly complete, and they also deal 
largely in Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com¬ 
pany’s Screws. They find a large market 
for the special brands of Leader Shovels, 
Hatchets, &c., which they handle. They 
inform us that their trade has increased 
largely during the past year, and prospects 
for the coming year are particularly en¬ 
couraging. 

St. Louis Hardware and Cutlery 
Company, is, comparatively speaking, a 
young house, but m the short time they 
have been in business they have built up a 
large and desirable trade, which speaks 
well for the industry and enterprise of 
those connected with the concern. They 
carry a full line of Shelf Hardware, and 
all the standard makes of Saws, Files, 
Locks and Knobs, Hinges, Hangers, 
Screws, Axes and Hatchets. &c. They 
make a specialty of Cutlery and have an 
exceptionally fine assortment of the same, 
both imported and domestic, and make a 
point of handling only first-class goods. 

Witte Hardware Company was organ¬ 
ized in 1880 and succeeded F. A. Witte & 
Co., whose business dates back to 1849, at 
which time they conducted a retail store. 
Gradually their business grew with the 
city and its increasing trade until they 
reached their present position. Their new 
catalogue, which has just been issued, and 
which is to a great extent in the hands of 
their customers, is a work that was favor¬ 
ably commented on in these columns not 
long since, and they are daily in receipt of 
letters from their customers speaking of it 
in high praise. The book is divided into 
seven distinct departments,, and comprises 
every article handled by a first-class job¬ 
bing house, the most prominent manufact¬ 
urers being represented therein. They 
have a large number of reliable and well- 
posted traveling men in Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Colorado and Texas. Thej 
invite dealers who have not been custom¬ 
ers to send them a trial order, which will 
secure them a copy of the catalogue above 
mentioned. 

Simmons Hardware Company, In¬ 
corporated, have a capital of $1,000,000, 
with a surplus of $250,000. This com¬ 
pany occupy three connected buildings on 
Washington avenue, two five and one six 
stories. They have a frontage of 200 feet 
and a depth of 150 feet, and extend 10 
feet under the sidewalk on three sides. 
They have also a six-story warehouse one 
block distant from main stores, 68 x 102 
feet, with steam connection between them. 
In addition to the above, they have a one- 
story warehouse for Nails, Horseshoes, 
&c., 75 x 150 feet, with printing depart¬ 
ment and carpenter shop attached. The 
superficial area is 252,302 square feet. 
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They have on their roll 89 salesmen, and 
cover all States and Territories with the 
exception of Pennsylvania and the States 
north and east of it, and Delaware, Vir¬ 
ginia, North and South Carolina. They 
issue one of the most complete cata¬ 
logues in the trade, 8000 volumes of the 
last edition being printed and distributed, 
each volume containing 1686 pages and 
7188 illustrations. Their first catalogue 
of these dimensions was issued in 1879. 
Since then they have placed two others in 
the hands of the trade, one in 1888 and 
the other in 1886. These volumes were so 
comprehensive and the undertaking of 
such magnitude that the impression pre¬ 
vailed that the manufacturers whose goods 
were represented largely contributed to¬ 
ward the expense of getting them up. 
This is true in a small degree, as referring 
to their first catalogue. Many manufact¬ 
urers then volunteered to bear part of the 
expense, regarding the matter m the light 
of an advertisement. The total amount 
received from this source was scarcely 
one-tenth of the cost of this issue. In the 
two other catalogues the firm refused 
to accept any contributions from the 
manufacturers, believing the principle 
wrong and antagonistic to indepen¬ 
dent buying. They carry a very ex¬ 
tensive and complete stock in Hard¬ 
ware and Cutlery, Stamped Ware, House- 
Furnishing Goods, Ac. In these lines 
are embraced such standard makes as H. 
Disston & Sons’ Saws, Files, &c., Oliver 
Ames & Sons* and Wm. Chisholm & 
Sons’ Shovels and Spades, Douglass Axe 
Company’s Axes, Tools, Ac., Hubbard & 
Co.’s Axes, Hoes, Ac., Enterprise Mfg. 
Company’s Specialties, Eagle Lock Com¬ 
pany’s Locks, Ac., Norwalk Lock Com¬ 
pany’s Japanned and Bronze Locks, Bus¬ 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company’s Bronze 
Locks, Yale & Towne Mfg. Com¬ 
pany’s Locks, Niles Patent Locks, 
Fayette R. Plumb’s Hammers, Geo. 
Wostenholm’s Pocket Knives and all 
standard brands of American Pocket and 
Table Cutlery. Among the articles they 
control are the following: Lightning Nail 
Pullers, Climax Farming Tools, Sublett’s 
Eye and Handle Hoes, Keen Clipper Lawn 
Mowers, Maynard’s Shovels and Spades, 
Corey’s Axle Pulleys, Perfection Gasoline 
Stoves, Siberia Refrigerators and the well- 
known “Keen Kutter” Axes, Hatchets, 
Adzes, Mattocks, Picks, Augers, Bits, 
Files, Chisels, Draw Knives, Plane Irons, 
8aws, Cutlery, Scythes, Brush Hooks, Hay 
Knives and Sheep Shears. This house has 
practically no season, the area covered 
oeing so large. Commencing at the Gulf 
of Mexico or California, thgy follow up the 
season to Minnesota, Dakota, Ac. They 
are large buyers, and often purchase the 
entire product of a manufacturer, which 
gives them decided advantages as regards 
prices over some of their competitors, 
whose capital will not allow them to 
operate quite so extensively. The per¬ 
fection of the business system of this house, 
as well as the ability and enterprise of its 
management, is generally acknowledged, 
its position being conceded as one of the 
most extensive, complete and well directed 
mercantile establishments in the country. 

Make the Store Attractive. 

The wide-awake merchant will keep his 
store as attractive .as the nature of his 
business or the surrounding circumstances 
will allow; his stock will be displayed to 
the very best advantage, and will at all 
times be as fresh and new as possible. He 
will also see that a portion of his stock is 
not here one day and there next, and thus 
causing the waste of precious time in lo¬ 
cating a certain article, for which a cus¬ 
tomer has to make inquiry. There will 
be a place for everything and everything 
will be in its place. The counters, too, 
will be varnished and kept well dusted. I 


A few revolving seats, ranged alongside 
each counter, will add both to the appear¬ 
ance of the store and the comfort of the 
customers. The man who is alive to the 
nterests of his business, says a writer in 
a recent issue of the Grown' and Canners' 
Gazette , will also be extremely particular 
about the way in which his window is 
dressed. In whatever line of goods the 
live man deals, he will see to it that his 
shop front is dressed to the best advantage. 
He will also see that there is no laxity of 
4 ‘ elbow grease” on the part of him whose 
duty it is to polish the windows in the 
store front. Also that every employee, as 
well as the proprietor, presents a clean 
and respectable appearance, and that 
everything resembling either loudness in 
dress, or vulgarity in speech or demeanor, 
is strictly eschewed. 

Banquet to James M. Horton. 

The wholesale Hardware house of Hor¬ 
ton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., suc¬ 
cessors to William Blair & Co., Chicago, 
closed the first year of their existence on 
the 81st ult. To fittingly commemorate 
the event, and, at the same time, to show 
their appreciation of the many excellent 
qualities of their chief, the salesmen and 
clerks concluded to give a banquet in 
honor of James M. Horton, president of 
the company. It came off at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel on the evening of the 2d 
inst. The arrangements were perfected by 
a committee composed of John R. Black, 
chairman; Walter G. Barker, Robert H. 
Nott, Fred. V. Chislett and Geo. C. 
Noyes, who performed their duties to the 
entire satisfaction of their business asso¬ 
ciates and invited guests. Borne 75 gen¬ 
tlemen participated in the banquet, but 
that number by no means embraces the 
whole of the employees, as a number of 
them were unable to be present. The 
tables were arranged in the form 
of a horseshoe, and were beautifully 
decorated with flowers, ferns and smilax. 
The trade-marks of the firm, “Black Dia¬ 
mond ” and “ Our Mascotte,” in appropri¬ 
ate floral settings, occupied a conspicuous 
position. The menu, which was quite 
elaborate, w r as printed in book form, bound 
in heavy white bevel-edged cardboard, 
fastened with pink ribbon. While the 
various courses were being served an or¬ 
chestra discoursed choice musical selec¬ 
tions. No wines weie served at this ban¬ 
quet. The post-prandial exercises were 
opened by Chairman Black, who congratu¬ 
lated his associates upon the very satisfac¬ 
tory manner in which the details of the 
banquet had been arranged, and called 
upon Robert H. Nott, as the oldest sales¬ 
man connected with the house, to eluci¬ 
date the purpose of the gathering. In a 
very felicitous speech Mr. Nott voiced 
the sentiment of the employees of the com¬ 
pany toward Mr. Horton, assuring him 
of their high appreciation of his un¬ 
failing courtesy, uniform good tem¬ 
per and thorough fairness toward all 
of them. He closed with the presen¬ 
tation of an enormous bouquet of the 
choicest flowers. Mr. Horton responded 
with evident emotion, but soon regained 
control of his feelings, and in a speech of 
considerable length and remarkable power 
thanked his employees for their kindly 
manifestations of regard and even affec¬ 
tion. He expressed his earnest apprecia¬ 
tion of the efforts which all of them had 
made during the year to push forward the 
business of the house, dwelt upon the 
relations which should exist between em¬ 
ployer and employed, referred to his own 
experience in business in working up from 
an apprenticeship to the head of a great 
firm, and urged nis hearers to remember 
and apply in the discharge of their duties 
the Golden Rule, to do unto others as they 
would have done unto themselves. He 
alluded to the co-operation of his asso¬ 
ciates in the company, paid a graceful 


tribute to the old house of William Blair 
A Co., from whom the new house had 
sprung, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jupiter, full grown, and called 
upon his employees to take for their 
motto “ Whatsoever man hath done in 
this line we will do,” closing his speech 
with an acknowledgment of the favor and 
the overruling power of Providence, with¬ 
out whose aid no earthly good can be ac¬ 
complished. David McWilliams, treas¬ 
urer of the company, was called upon and 
made a most pleasing impression by his 
well-chosen remarks. He referred to the 
fact that although he was an old resident 
of Rlinois his connection with this com¬ 
pany was his first venture in business in 
Chicago. He predicted a period of gen¬ 
eral prosperity for the business interests 
of the country this year, based largely on 
the excellent condition ot the agricultural 
community. Messrs. F. Y. Chislett, 
Joseph Brown, Walter G. Barker, M. M. 
Levison, Rose, Berry, Gilmore, Noyes, 
Gregory, Klobber, Higgifis, Fuler and a 
large number of others made short ad¬ 
dresses. A quartette composed of em¬ 
ployees favored the company with a song. 
At a late hour the assemblage, dispersed, 
feeling, in the words of one of their num¬ 
ber, that the banquet had certainly been 
“ net list—no discount.” 

Exports. 

PER BRIO ALTOS, DSC. 26, 1888, FOB PORT 
NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By H. W. Peabody dt Co. —10 cases Edge Tools. 
By Leaycraft dt Co. —1 Stove, 10 Ranges. 
ByMaicial dt Co.—6 cases Carriage Ware, 14 
Pumps. 

By R. W. Forbes dt Son.— 2 dozen Clocks. 
By M. Berliner.—6 packages Carriage Ware, 
86 pieces Stoves. 

By W. H. Crossman dt Bro.—4S dozen Hatch¬ 
ets, 8750 pounds Sash Weights, 285 pounds 
Bash Cord, 21W dozen Wash stands, dosen 

Com Shelters, 8 dozen Washboards. 9 dozen 
Pails, *2 cases Carpenters’ Tools, 12 dozen 
Wrenches. 5 cases Hardware, 8 Oil Stoves, 7 
cases Hardware, 1 case Carpenters’ Tools. 
PER BARK CECILE, DEC. 81, 1888, FOR PORT 
NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Comei- Bros, dt Co.—8 cases Machinery, 2 
cases Agricultural Implements, 189 cases 
Agricultural Implements, 1 case Hardware. 
By H. W. Peabody dt Co.—3 cases Lampware. 
4 cases Carriage-ware, 8 cases Hardware, 2 
packages Lampware, 18 cases Agricultural 
Implements, 46 cases Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman dt Bro.—}{ dozen Hoes, 
9-12 dozen Shelters, IV dozen Stuffers, 96 
Plows, 2% dozen Plows, 2 dozen Store Trucks, 
194 Plows. 

Mayor Grant, of New York, speaks in 
his message ot another measure of still 
greater consequence as affecting the inter¬ 
ests of this city when he says: “ It is now 
generally conceded that in order to make 
provisions for our commerce it is essential 
that the city acquire title to all the water 
front. The rights of private owners 
should, therefore, be acquired with as 
little delay as practicable. The attain¬ 
ment of this object is greatly simplified by 
a recent decision oi the Court of Appeals.” 

The official inspector of the work on the 
new aqueduct startled the Fassett Senate 
investigating committee on Monday by 
stating that there were hundreds of places 
where the masonry was only one brick 
thick and in scores of places the backing 
consisted only of empty Darrels. The sum 
of $1,000,000 will be required to make 
good the defects. 

Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, says in his 
message to the Board of Aldermen that in 
all plans for the future it is proper to bear 
in mind the probable early need of using 
the city’s credit to pay for its part of the 
construction of a second East River bridge. 

A bridge, to cost $750,000, across the 
Allegheny River, is proposed by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Company, to avoid haul¬ 
ing freight trains through the city. 
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Economy Eave-Trongh Hanger. 

By means of the engravings shown 
herewith, we are enabled to present for 
the consideration of our readers some 


struction, and is stated to give very satis¬ 
factory results in operation. 

The same company are also introduc¬ 
ing to the trade a very simple device for 
fastening conductor-pipe in place. This 



Economy Eave Trough Hanger. — Fig. 1.— Showing Manner of Attaching Ranger to Roof. 


views of the Economy Eave-Trough 
Hanger, manufactured by the Freeport 
Hardware Mfg. Company, of Freeport, 
Ill. In Fig. 1 is shown a general view of 
the hanger as it appears in position to re¬ 
ceive the eavc-trough, while Fig. 2 shows 
the trough placed in the hanger. In put¬ 
ting the device in position, the first step 
is to wind the wire hanger around the 
trough, making a connection by means of 
the hook above the middle of the trough. 
Then the rod is straightened up from this 
point, and bent over on to the roof to ac¬ 
commodate the fall of the trough. A nail 
is driven as near to the edge of the shin¬ 
gles as the cornice will permit, and then 
the wire is wound once around the nail at 
5 in the engravings. The operation is 
completed by driving another nail in the 
eye at 6. The manufacturers state that 
troughs put up in this manner will remain 
firmly in place, because the w ire clinches 
the trough tightly and runs up perpendic¬ 
ular from the middle of it to the edge of 
the roof, making it impossible for the 
trough to hang crooked. An additional 
means of keeping the trough rigid is pro¬ 
vided in the shape of a lower brace, shown 
at 7 in the engravings, which is fastened 
to the cornice by means of the eye shown 
in Fig. 1. It is obvious, however, from 
an inspection of this construction that 
the form of hanger here employed is prac¬ 
tically limited to the general style of 
cornice indicated in Fig. 1 of the illustra¬ 
tions. These hangers are made of galvan¬ 
ized wire, and, therefore, will not rust. 


consists of a piece of bent wire in the form 
of a circle, one of the articles being 
shown suspended from a nail in Fig. 3 


inserted a nail or other suitable tool for 
twisting the wire and drawing it firmly 
about the conductor-pipe. When the 
operation is completed, the pipe fastener 
presents the appearance represented in the 
lower part of Fig. 3. This is a veiy simple 
means of holding conductor-pipe in place, 
and possesses the merit of being quickly 
applied. 

Balle’s Improved Damper. 

Robert Baile, of 749 South Nine¬ 
teenth street, Philadelphia, is introducing 



Baile's Improved Damper. 

to the trade a form of stamped damper for 
smoke and hot-air pipoa w hich is claimed 
to possess many interesting features. This 
damper, a general view of which is shown 




Fig. 2.— Eave Trough Placed in Hanger. 


The only tools needed in putting up the 
Economy eave-trough Hanger are a ham¬ 
mer and a few nails. It is simple of con¬ 


Fig. 3 .—Method of Using Conductor Pipe Fastener . 

of the accompanying illustrations. The j in the accompanying illustration, is made 
piece of wire is slipped around the con- in one piece, and the stamping, crimping 

and the forming of the four lugs designed 
to hold the handle in place are performed 
by one operation. The handle is made of 
w T ire with a tapering shank, which is de¬ 
signed to hold the handle in any desired 
position. There are no nuts or threads 
employed in the construction of the de¬ 
vice, and it is claimed to be simple and 
durable. It is easily placed in position 
in the pipe and is convenient to operate. 
The manufacturer claims that this damper 
can be made at a much reduced price, as 
compared with other devices intended for 
the same purpose, and that it possesses the 
merit of being light and efficient. 

The Electric street railway, to be built 
in Fulton street, New r York, is progressing 
slowly. The street is broken and the de¬ 
tails of construction are lying around in 
great confusion. The delay is probably 
caused by the proverbial wire pulling with 
which New Yorkers are so w ell acquainted. 

John W. Wagner, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
announces that he has associated his son 
in business with him, the firm hereafter 
to be Wagner & Son. 


ductor-pipe and nailed to the building by 
means of the two eyes, clearly indicated in 
the cut. In the eye in front of the pipe is 
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National Self-Heating Sad Iron. 

The i! lustration given below represents 
a sad iron as now made by the National 
Self-Heating Sad Iron Company, 109 N. 
Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo. The gasoline 
is contained in a tank below the handle 
which infilled by removing brass screw 


from the fact that its diameter is 5 inches. 
It is pointed out that it can often be used 
in place of a colander, coarse strainer, 
ladle, spoon, &c., thus saving time and 
labor in handling and washing different 
utensils. It is made in two patterns, one 
of which is shown in the cut, the other 
being made with a single piece of perfor- 


ton, on the 16th of January, the programme 
including the discussion of a paper pre¬ 
sented by W. B. Sherman at the last meet¬ 
ing, entitled, “What is the Safe Ratio of 
Pumping Capacity to Maximum Consump¬ 
tion ? ” The discussion is to be followed 
by a series of brief papers, to consist of a 
short statement of some personal experience 
or observations. 



The National Self-Heating Sad Iron. 


cap in front of handle. Recent improve¬ 
ments have been made in the burner, 
which, as now made, is referred to as 
odorless and not requiring air-pressure to 
force gasoline to the generator. It is 
stated that one filling will burn five hours. 
The advantages claimed are that the heat 
is under perfect control and can be regu¬ 
lated according to the material to be 
ironed; that it saves the fuel used in 'the 
ordinary method of heating irons and the 
labor involved in going from the stove to 
the ironing table; that one iron does the 
work and is continually hot; that it is 
simple, durable, and clean, and that the 
handle remains cool and requires no 
holder. 

Perfection Skimmer. 

This article, which is represented in the 
accompanying illustration, is put on the 
market by the Hamblin & Russell Mfg. 
Company, Worcester, Mass. From the en¬ 
graving it will be seen that the skimmer 
has a drainer attachment by which solid 


ated metal, which is substituted for the 
construction illustrated. 


The Daisy Wagon Wrench and Com¬ 
mon-Sense Jack. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new wagon wrench and a new jack 
which have just been put on the market by 
the patentees and manufacturers, Fred. A. 
Wegner & Co., 184 Lake street, Chicago. 
The wrench and jack are shown separately 
and as used in connection with a buggy or 
wagon wheel. The Daisy wrench is made 
of steel and rubber, the socket being so 
constructed as to fit the burr and washer. 
The ends are sprung into place on the 
spokes of the wheel, and the wheel, washer 
and burr then move together. If the wheel 



Improved Tubular Lantern. 

In the cut presented herewith we show 
a general view of an improved lantern 
which has recently been patented by 
Messrs. T. Phillips & Co., of Orillia, 
Canada, and is being manufactured byE. T. 
Wright & Co., of Hamilton, Ontario. The 
special feature of construction to which 
tne makers direct attention is the hinge 
made of brass, and so arranged that the 



Improved Tubular Ixxntem. 

entire upper portion of the lantern may be 
tilted to one side. This gives free access 
to the wick and burner, allowing them to 
be easily cleaned or replaced without in¬ 
terfering with the chimney. By a careful 
inspection of the engraving the advantage 
of this form of construction will be readily 
apparent. The top is also thrown back 
for the purpose of lighting the lantern. 
All the parts are carefully made and put 
together, and the makers feel confident 



The Daisy Wagon Wrench and Common-Sense Jack. 
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Perfection Skimmer. 


substances, such as peas, beans, preserves, 
boiled eggs, fried potatoes, &c., can be 
quickly and thoroughly separated from the 
liquid in which they are cooked without 
danger of spilling them on the stove, table 
or floor. The size and general dimensions 
of the skimmer and drainer may be inferred 


is revolved too rapidly and drops off the 
axle, the burr and washer are still held in 
place in the hub. It is described as ex¬ 
ceedingly simple, doing its work perfectly, 
and is sold at a very low price. The ends 
of the wrench are covered with rubber, so 
that they will not scratch the spokes, 
making it possible to use the wrench for 
the finest carriages. The common-sense 
buggy and wagon jack is also of very 
simple construction, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration, and is also sold at a very low 
price. 

The New England Water Works Asso¬ 
ciation has issued a circular announcing 
that the adjourned meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation will be held at Young’s Hotel, Bos-1 


the device will be found satisfactory 
wherever employed. We understand that 
arrangements have already been made for 
its manufacture in Great Britain, and that 
the patentees are open to negotiation for 
its introduction into the United States. 

The Electric Street Railway, in Boston, 
being built under the Bentley-Knight ana 
Sprague patents, is nearly completed. It 
will be ready for operation in time to test 
the feasibility of those systems amidst the 
ice and snow of the Boston climate, which 
is particularly bad for subways, owing to 
the rapid variations in temperature, which 
give rise to large quantities of slush and 
sleet, the two evils against which electric 
railways will have to contend. 
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Stove-Pipe Machine. 


Messrs. William Horn & Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, have brought out a stove-pipe ma¬ 
chine, the general construction of which is 
indicated in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. The motive power is applied by 
means of a foot treadle something after 
the style of those employed in certain forms 
of roofing machines. The treadle is located 
in front of the machine, which is designed 
to be placed upon the right-hand end of 
the work-bencn, or it may be set upon 
legs, as most convenient. It is shown in 
the latter form in the cut. The clamping 
device is worked by means of a smaller 
treadle, shown just below and at right 
angles to the larger one, and is held in 
place by a series of ratchets, clearly indi¬ 
cated in the cut. The rivet bar and frame 
are suspended from the mandrel by means 
of balance springs, and can be brought 
down when needed by means of the foot 
treadle. This is usually done just before 
the drop of the hammer. The cylinder, or 
frame, is attached to the mandrel bar, and 
may be constructed of any size de¬ 
sired. After the stove-pipe has been 
cut and formed in the usual manner 
it is slipped over the mandrel and 
is then clamped up by means of the 
clamping device which is operated by the 



Stove-Pipe Machine. 


smaller foot treadle already described. 
The pipe is firmly held in position until 
the riveting is completed, when it is re¬ 
leased and readily slips off, making every 
joint true to size. The hammer is raised 
automatically by a spring and brought 
down to its work by the foot treadle. It 
is held up by a catch or trigger when oper¬ 
ated by foot power, but when run by steam 
power a friction pulley and trigger are 
employed. The rivet bar indicated at the 
front of the machine is kept in a raised 
position by means of a spring not shown 
m the cut. In operating the machine the 
first step is to swing out the mandrel, which 
is hinged at the left and secured in place 
by a key-plate at the right. The rivets 
are then put in position by the mandrel 
and the sheet of which the pipe is made 
clamped in place. The mandrel is then 
swun^ into position and secured, when the 
pipe is formed as described. The rivet 
bar, operated by a crank, is then turned 
and brought down upon the pipe, the holes 
in the bar corresponding with the rivets in 
the mandrel and constituting a multiplex 
rivet set. When in this position the ham¬ 
mer is brought down, drawing the rivets 
through the lap of the pipe. The bar is 
then raised to its original position, as 
shown in the cut, and the flat surface 
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brought down, when a blow of the ham¬ 
mer heads the rivets and completes the 
operation. 


Clark’s New Improved Anti-Friction 
Caster 


Geo. P. Clark, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
manufacturer of trunk and furniture cast¬ 
ers, has recently put on the market a new 


to wheat and corn. On January 1, 1888, 
it had 1459 farms, and December 1 these 
were carrying 2051 mortgages. The 
assessed value of the land was $& 96,542, 
and the face value of the mortgages was 
$1,091,929. The total assessed value, 
undoubtedly below the true value, of the 
real and personal property of the county 
subject to taxation was, December 31 t 
1887, $1,290,890, so that if the county 



Clark's Neve Improved Anti-Friction Caster . 


line, one of which is shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, which indicates its 
special features. Set firmly in the frame 
of the caster over the wheel and under top 
plate is an anti-friction roller. The top 
plate is adjusted so that all weight may 
come directly on the roller, and not on 
the center pivot. As a result of this con¬ 
struction it is claimed that heavy trucks or 
furniture mounted on these casters move 
with much less friction, and can conse¬ 
quently be handled with less exertion than 
is required where ordinary casters sre used. 
Two styles of these casters are manufact¬ 
ured, one being fitted with plain iron 
wheels and the other with the Clark noise¬ 
less rubber tired wheels, which, by the 
way, w'e are advised, have superseded iron 
wheels in many mills and warehouses on 
account of their noiselessness and the fact 
that they do away with the tearing and 
splintering of floors. While these casters 
are particularly well suited to mill and 
warenouse trucking, they are referred to as 
admirably adapted for all purposes for 
which casters are used, as on heavy show¬ 
cases, heavy refrigerators, sideboards, 
pianos, &c. By this addition it will be 
seen that Mr. Clark’s exceptionally com¬ 
plete line of casters is further enlarged, 
and this new caster is regarded as meeting 
the requirements of the trade for such an 
article. 


paid its mortgage debts m the East, four- 
fifths of all its land, houses, horses'cattle 
and live stock would go to meet the, debt. 


The Detachable Empire Sash Cord 
Fastener. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this article. It is manufactured by 
the Empire Portable Forge Company, 
Cohoes, N. Y. Fig. 1 shows the fastener 
as applied to the sash cord, and Fig. 2 
represents it as attached to the window 
sash. It is explained that the sharp nb 
extending over the top of the fastener 



Fig. 2. 


One of the trade correspondents of the 
London Engineer reports that one large 
furnace has toeen set on to make alumin¬ 
ium pig iron, and the product is giving 
great satisfaction to the stove-grate casters 
and others for tine ware, who require a 
fluid metal free from the chance of blow¬ 
holes, which this new alloy accomplishes, 
and it is very fine grained, so gives a beau¬ 
tiful polished surface. 


Speaking ot the burden of farm mort¬ 
gages, a Western paper cites as an illustra¬ 
tion Phelps County, in Nebraska, one of 
the smaller counties of the 8tate, devoted 


The Empire Sash Cord Fastener. 

through the center is by the weight of the 
sash caused to sink in the frame, and is 
thus held firmly in place. The manufact¬ 
urers allude to the following advantages in 
the use of this simple device: That it costs 
less than cents per sash; that it requires 
no nails or screws; that it can be put in or 
taken out very quickly; that it prevents 
the knot from fraying out and getting 
between the sash and the frame; that there 
is no liability of its splitting the sash, and 
that it prevents the cord from running 
back into the weight pocket. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JANUARY 9, 1889. 

Note .—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail In themarket at large. ’namef^tte’not 

nrlees/and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the 

that the manufac turers are selling at the pncesquoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. _ 


25 <? 

26 ft 
7** 


26 a 
26 ft 
7X% 


Ammunition.— 

Caps, IVrvusstofi, F 1000— 

HJeks ft Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 110's.60# 

K. R Trimmed Edge, 1-10's... .66# 

K. R Ornd. Edge, Cent. Fire. 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. ..$L40, 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.60* 

O. D.fg# 

8. B.809 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. a Trimmed.5©#' 

F. L. Ground.66# 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# 

DbL Waterproof.§1.40 

DbL Waterproof, In 1.10's.. .fl.40 _ 

& R Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Bley's B.B.64#0>5# 

Bley's D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .$1.60 
Cartridge*. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.50*6*2 * 

Cent. Fire, Military and 8port 3 j£g wt2 ^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 
additional 10 * on above discounts. 

«m»1c Cartridges. 22 cal.61.76, dls 2 * 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal.63.50,dls 2«( 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*6*2 * 

B a Capa, Round Ball.61.76, dls 2 It 

a a caps! Con. Ball. Swgd. .fe00. dls 2* 


Berdan Primers.$1.00. dls 2% 

a L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00, 
dls 2* 

▲II other Primers.61.20, dls 2* 


First quality, 4, 8, 10 and lSjgUjg^ 

*“??!.* BBS* 

Star, Club. Rivill ud Cllrntr brand*, 

8etbold*s Coma 8hot Shells.16&2J 

i Shot Shells, 1st quality.60*2* 

i Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Clingx^ 

IX I* 10 and 12 gunge.40&5A2* 

“Special." 16 gauged.80*10*6*2* 

“Special " 10 SdT2 gauge.40*10*2* 

Fowler's Pat.$336 

frfirflr Loaded — 

A. M. a Ust No. 10,1887 .20*10* 

A. M. C. List, December, 1888.40* 

Wade— 

XJ.M.C. ft W.R.A.-RL, 11 up..$2.00 

u. m. c. ft w. a a.— a e., oftio.. 2.80 

U.M.C. ft W. a A.—a B., 7ft$... 2.60 
U. M.C. ft w. R. A.—P. a, 11 up.. 8.10 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.—P. a, 0*10.. 4.00 
U.M.C. ft W.R.A.-P. a, 7ft8... 4.90 . 

MBey'sRail up..$1.76 

Bley's P. B.. 110*).2A0 

Anvils.— 

Bade Anvils.F a 10#, dls 20020*5* 

Peter Wright's...0W# 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole.8V# 

Armltage’s Moose Hole, Extra.UK0m4# 

Trenton.IgjWWWj# 

Wilkinson's.9*t01O# 

J. k RUey Carr, Pat. SoUd.U011K# 

Anvil Vise and Drill- 

Millere Falla Co.$18.00, dls 20* 

Cheney Anvil and Vine.26* 

▲Hen Combined Anvil and Vise. $8.00, 
dls 40ftl0* 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.88H* 

Apple Parers— 

Advance.F do* $4.76 

Antrim Combination .F dos 6.60 

Baldwin.F do* 6.26 

Champion.F dos 7.25 

Eureka 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State...F dos 12.00 

Gold Medal.F dos 4.00 

Hudson’s New ’88.F dos 8.76 

Ideal..jpdos 4.76 

hmoe IBM v, ' Ui .F dos 80.00 

Little Star..F dos 5.00 

Monarch.Fdos 13A0 

New Lightning.F dos 5.50 

Oriole.Fdos 4.00 

.F dos 4.00 

Perfection. Fdos 4.00 

Pomona..F dos 4.00 

Rocking Table.F dos 6.00 

Turntable.F do* 4 AO 

.F dos 13A0 

Waverly.Fdos 4.60 

WhttaMountain.Fdos 4.60 

.Fdos 4.25 

..F dos 5.75 

78.F dos 6.60 

Angers nnd Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co..} 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co.....( 70f 

nSSSih&lni S?0MEL Beecher,) 

50*1006^10*6* 

Meut8olldH<M& ’ ‘ • ■ ■ ’ v. • • 7 • • 7- 30* 

C. a Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

lip... 40% 

C. t, J enning s ft Co., No. 80.60* 

C. a J enning s ft Co., Auger Bits. F set, 

J enning s’ Augers and Bits.26* 

Imitatio n Jennings' Bits.60060*5* 

Pugh's Black..20* 

OarBtts..50*10060* 

L’Hommedleu Car BU*..16*10* 

Forecner Pat. Anger Bite..10* 


9T9— 

bl, Fdos $48, 


26*10# 26 
* 10 * 6 * 


Hollow Augers— 

Ives’. 

French, Swift ft Co. 

Douglass’.. .. . 

Bonney’s Adjustabl, F dos $46, dls 40*10* 

Stearns’.20*10* 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60... .dls 60* 6* 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50. .dls 20* 

Wood’s. 26026 * 10 * 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26, 

dls 86035*6* 

Ives’ No. 4, F dos $60.dls 40* 

Swan’s.40* 

Steer’s, NO. 1. $26: No. 2, $22.dls 36* 

Stearns' No. 2, $48.dls 20* 

Gimlet Bite- 

Common .F gross $2,760*3.26 

Diamond.F dos $1.10; dls 26*10* 

"Bee”.28026*6* 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46046*6* 

Double Cut, CL VaUey Mfg. Co 7730*10* 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, F gro.$6.26 

Double Cut, Douglass’. 40 * 10 * 

Double Cut, Ives’..60060*5* 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.50*10*6* 

Standard.60*10*6* 

Cleveland.60*10*6* 

Syracuse, for metal.50*10*6* 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).30030*6* 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal.50*10*l0* 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40*10* 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedletrs.16*10016*10*6* 

Watrous’.16*10016*10*10* 

Snell’s.15*10015*10*5* 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits. 

16*10015*1005* 

Awl Hafts- 

Sewlng, Brass Ferrule.. .$3.60 F gr, dls 
46*10* 

Pat. Sewing, Short ALOO F dos, dls40*10* 

Pat. Sewing, Long.$1.20 F dos, net 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top.$10.00 F gT^dls^ 

Pat. Peg, Leather Top. .$12.00 F gr^dis^ 

Awls, Brad Sets, ftc- 

Awls, Sewing, Common.F gr $1.70, 

dls 86* 

Awls, Shouldered Peg... .F gr 

Awls, Pat. Peg.. .F gr 63#. dls 40040*10* 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. .2.70 V gr, dls 86* 
Awls, Handled Brad.. .$7.60 F gr, dls 46* 

Awls, Handled Scratch.$7.50 F gr, 

dls 86*10* 

Awls, Socket Scratch...$1A0 F dcw^dU^ 

Awl and Tool Sets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, No. 20, F 
dos $10.00. dls 66*10* 
Fray’s Adj. Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1, $12:2, $18: 

3. $12; L *9: dls 26026*10* 
Miller’s Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1. $12: 

i, $18: its 2k* 

Henry’s Combination Haft.F dos $6 

Brad Sets, No. 42, $10A0; No. 48, $12.50: 

dls 70A10A&* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 1, 
$7.60, dis 80*10* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 2, 
$4.00, dis 30*10* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 8, 
$6 A0. dls 80*10* 

Axes— 

Makers' and Special Brands— 
Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s, in bulk... .Keg F a 4#, Pall F 
F 6# net 

Fraser* ainboxes...F gr$9.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs... F dos 1 a 

$1.20; 2 a $2.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-a palls, ea. 86# 
lx>wer grades, sp^al brand^ ^^ 

Axles- 

No. 1.4#04*#, No. 2 6! 

Nos. 7 to 18. 

Nos. 19 to 22.60*10*10070* 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- 
Oillng: 

Standard Farm (1 to 5) and Special Farm 
(A1 to A5): 

Less than 10 sets 

Over 10 sets.. .. 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9) and XX Strong 
Truck (10 to 16): 

Lem than 10 sets.10* 

Over 10 sets.10*5* 


B. 


as Holders. 

Sprengle’s Pat..F dos $18, dls 60* 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60* 

dommon 24-a.F dos $1.60, dls 60* 

ChatUlon’s Spring Balances.50* 

Chatillon’s Circular Spring Balances.60* 

Bells— 

Hand- 

Light Brass..70* 

G&>be K^ne^s P^tent/.V.V.V.V .'264^^36* 

Door- 

Gong, Abbe’s.3814*10* 

Gong, Yankee.45*10* 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10050* 

Cranlc, Taylor’s..26*10* 

Crank, Brooks’.60*10*2* 

Crank, Cone’s..10* 


.60*10*6060* 

.40040*10* 

... .40*10050* 


Crank, Connel’s.20*10* 

Lever, Sargent’s.- — . 60 * 10 * 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated... .net 

Pull, Brook’s..SOAiO*^* 

Pull, Western.26*10* 

Cow— 

Common Wrought..60*10* 

Western_ .77 .20*10* 

Western, Sargent’s list..70*10* 

Kentucky, “Star”.20*10* 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list. 70 4 

%2S’ 8 %?*™ K . eu * e S&i beSSZmS 

CalL.40040*6* 

Farm Bells.F h 8#03 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40* 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’... 

Molders’. 

Hand Bellows.. 

Belting* Bobber- 

Common Standard.-70*10* 

Standard.70*70*6* 

Extra.60*6060*10* 

N. Y. a & P. Co., Standard..60*6* 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Extra Standard.60*10* 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.F do* $9, dis 60* 

Hotchkiss's..F do* $6. dls 10010*10* 

W« ton ^ VdomNo. 1, 

McGill’s.F do* $3, dls 10* 

Bite- 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, *c., 
see Augers and Blta. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, F dos $16.00, dls 
40040*10* 

Extension, Ives, F do* $20.00; dls 60*6 
060*10* 

Diagonal.F do* $24.00. dls 40* 

Angular. F do* $24.00, dis 40*6* 

▲ Blind Adjusters—* 

Domestic.*.F do* $3.00, dls 

Excelsior.F do*$10.00, dis60*lc„_ 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20020*10* 

Blind Fasteners— 

Mackrell’s. F do* pairs. $L00, dls 900 
20*10* 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern, $16.00 F gr, 
dls 60*10* 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern, $16.00 F^jr^ 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 F gr net 

Merriman’s.new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 2008... .80.00 F gr net 
Security Gravity.$9.00 F gr net 

Blind Staples—! 

Barbed, H in. and larger.. F » 7«08# net 
Barbed. Sin.F»83§9#net 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. Iron.60* 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. Mai. Iron.60* 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, Ac. .70070*10* 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70070*10* 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66*10* 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.60* 

Wrought Barrel.7o07°ftlO* 

% 

Wr’t Shutter, iram Knob, ,r ..40*10* 

Wr*t Shutter, Sargent’s list.60*10* 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .66*10* 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10* 
Wr’t RK.Flush, Com’n “ ... .66*10* 

Carriage— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.76*214*2* 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84.76*10* 

Phi la. pattern, Ust Oct 7, ’84, 76*100 

76*10*6* 

R.B.ftW., old Ust.70* 

Tire— _ 

Common, Ust FeR 23, ’83.70* 

P.C.BftN.Co., Emjpln, Ust Feb28, ’88. .70* 

P.C.BAtN.Co., PhlUL. 1st Oct.’84.8214* 

P.C.B.&N.CO., Keystone, PhlladeL, Ust 

Oct. .80* 

P.C.R&N.CO., Norwuy, PhlladeL, Ust 

Oct. ’84.76* 

Am.8.Co., Norway, Pnll., Ust Oct. lfl^M 

AmACo., Eagle, PhiL, Ust Oct 16, ’84. A0* 
Am.RCo. Phfla&el., Ust Oct 16. »84 . .8214* 
Am.S.Co., Bay State, Ust Feb. ’83... .70% 

R.B.&W., PhflladeClist Oct. 16, ; 84.82* 

R.ft.E.Mfg.Oo.70* 

Stove and^Pknc— 

::::::::: 

Am. S. Co. Stove, Annealed.6214* 

R. R ft W., Plow. .JS% 

a B. ft w., Stove.62|4* 

a ft E. Mfg. Co.. Stove.6214* 

Machine, according to slxe... .76*10080* 
Bolt Ends, according to sise. .76*10080* 

Borax.F m 9^010^# 

Boring Machines— 

Without . _ ^ 

vojsr?:,. . , D * M?:. 

Snell’s, Rice's Pat 6.60 6.75. ..40*10*10 


Snell’s,__ _ 

Jennings. 5A0 6.76...46046*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.75.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60....net 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Beokley * Co.’s...... ; ..60*10* 

Bra coo.— 

Backiu, Vo*. 110 to 114 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8,12,14.. . 77730*10*6* 
Backus, Nos. 16, 18, * 29, 7^L 

Barber's, Nos. 10 to 10 .60* 

Barber’s, Nos. 80 to 83.• • ••^* 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 43 

Barker’s, Nos. 8.10 snd 12... .76*10080* 
B«k.^PUtad. NO. 8. ItVr 

3 

Ives' New Haven Vcftm 7,) 076 *^ 
Ives’ New Haven Ratchet. .6OA606OA1W 
Ives’ Barber Ratchet.60*5060*10* 

Ives’ 8pofford. 

Common BaU. American.$1.1O0$1.15 

Butbok>minr , o, No*. 25. 

Bartholomow'. Nos. 117. 1W. 

Amidon’s Barker's Imp’d Plain, 75*10 

080 

Amldon's Barker's Imp. Nickeled^ 

Amidon’s Ratchet. 

Amidon’sEcUpseRachet. .■■.■.■•00% 

Amldon's Globe Jawed.40040*10* 

Amidon’s Corner Brace. . 40040*10* 

Amidon’s Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 In., 


Amldon’s Buffalo BaU. 

P. 8. A W..50*10* 

Brackets— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, SSAiOfljAJ*^ 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s Ust 

Bright Wire Osoda 87 H$* 7 ) 01 O* 
Broilers— 

Henis* Self-) Inch. 9 10 9x11 

Basting. 1 Per dox. ..$4AO 6.60 6A0 

Bnckets-SeeWeUBucketsand Palls. 

Bull Rings— 

Hotchkiss’ low list...... v . 


Batcher’s Cleavers- 


Brad ley’s... 

L. * I. J. White.iAainirt 

12 8 4 

$16.60 19.20 21A0 24.00 

6 6 7 8 

87.00 80.00 33 A0 86.60 

New Haven Edge Tool — 

P. R & W.38J^A6088H*1« 

Foster Bros. 

Butts- 

Brass— 

gSl SS E3SS&?:.::::: mi*<* 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint Bsttow .60*1« 

Fast Joint Broad.66*10* 


.70070*10* 


70*10* 


Loose Joint...._. 

Loose Joint Japsmaed.. • • 

Loose JolntJap. with Acorns.. 

ParUament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges.. 

Loose Pin, Acorns...... ■ • • 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips.J 

.70J10J 

Loose Joint Brx>ad... 70*}2 

Table Butte. Back Flaps, ftc.TOftlg 

Inside Blind, Regular.70*10* 

Inside Blind, Light.ZStiS 

Bronsed W^ght Butte. .40*10040*10*6* 


C. 


allpers— 

See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe- 

Can Opener*— 

Messenger’s Comet.. .F do* $3.00, dis 26* 

American.F gross$R00 

Duplex.do*25#,dls 15020* 

Ly man’s. F dos $3.76, dls 90% 

No. 4 French.. ..F do* M^JKo/dlS 5f0®^ 
No. 5. Iron Handle, F gr $ 6 . 0 ^dls46060* 

Eureka.F do* $4.50,jdls 1« 

Sardine Scissors..F dos $ 2 . 7603.00 

Star. F dos $2.76 

Spngtte. Nc. 1 . *2.00; 2, KM 

W No! 2, 8 $M.0<J; NoTfcem. 

Universal.F do* $3.00, dl> 66 * 6 * 

Domestic..F do* $2.60, dls 45* 

Champlcc. F do* $2.00. dls 60* 


Digitized by boogie 
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IriE IRON AGE 


JaiiujiO 10 , 1889 


Cards— 


Wool.NewMgt,Ap^^ 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Ca«t Steel, Polished.p do* $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. .p doz 80# 


Socket... 

Bullard’s, 


.P do* 


1.76 

10 % 


Carpet Sweepers 

Bissell No. 6.p do* $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.p do* $19.00 

Bissell, Grand.a do* $36.00 

Grand Rapids.P do* $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No. 2, 

„ . $19.00; No. 3, *20,00 

.V do* $15.00 

V ewel .P do* $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
. V do* $27.00 

unproved Parlor Queen, Japanned 

„_. , P doz $24.00 

Excelsior.p do* 122.00 

Garland..p do* l 18.00 

Parlor Queen .p do* I 24.00 

Housewife’s Delight.p do* 1 16.00 

Queen.p do* I 16.00 

Queen, with band.p do* 1 18.00 

Weed, Improved.V do*: 18.00 

Hub .p do* $16.00 

Cog-Wheel.p do* $16.00 

Conqueror.p do* $22.00 

..P do* I 22.00 

.P do*! 21.00 

Advance^... p do* $18.0o 

Ladles’ Friend, No. 1, p do*, $16.00; 

No. 2. p do* $16.00 

American.p do* $16.00 

Grand Republic.p do* $36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed./New list: 

Plate. .> Brass.66®65&5% 

Shallow Socket....) Others... .60®60&5% 

Deep Socket.40&10% 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30&10®40% 
£Ue, Q . et *- •••••-:., ...^0Og0O&5% 

^®0O?lo| 

Stationary Tru^Casters!!!!!!!!.!Sil 0 % 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.70% 

Swept’*.60$6*1O% 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co.60&10% 

Chain- 

Trace, 6*4-10-2, exact, P pair, $1.03 

Trace, exact, 

_ 50&10®50ftl0ft6% 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, p pair $1.11 
%T _ 50ftl0®60ftl0ft5% 

Note.—T races, “ Regular ” stees, 3# net 
P pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 

50&10@50&10ft5% 

American Coll.8-10 M 6-16 H 

In cask lots..$8.76 626 5.00 4.50 

American Coll.7-16 *<£ 44 H 

In cask lots..$4,40 4.00 8.75 8.50 

Less than cask lots, add K#@*<f#PB>. 
German Coll, list of June 2(VL887 

German Halter Chain, list of June^lo?^ 

1887. . .60*10*6 ®60% 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
„ 50*2% 

Covert Traces. * 

Oneida Halter Chain.„„ 

Galvanized Pump Chain.p lbe,, 

Jack Chain, Iron.75® 71_„ 

Jack Chain. Brass.70®70ft5% 

Chalk- 

White....p gr60# 

gfd.Pgr 70# 

White Crayons... P gr 12#®12}*#, cfls 10% 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P S ft \ 

New' Haven and Middle^ 1 

M jex.f75*6®76&10% 

Ohio Tool Co’...... . ..'..".. J 

Buck Bros. 30% 

Merrill .60ftl0®60&l<>*6% 

L&I. J. White.30®30&5% 

Wltherby A Douglass.76®6A6% 

Tanged Flrmers.40*10% 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... .$4.76®$6.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear ft Jackson’s 
^ J „ $6 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers, Buck Bros.80% 

Cold Chisels. P lb.10® 19# 

Chucks— 

Reach Pat.each, $8.00. dis20% 

Morse’s Adjustable. .each, $7.00, dis 20® 

^ ^ 20*6% 

Danbury.each, $6.00, dis 30®30&5% 

Syracuse. Bal* Pat.26% 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..25% 

Adjustable, Gray’s.2<>% 

Adjustable, Lambert's. 20 % 

Adjustable, Snow’s.40*6% 

Adjustable, Hammers.16% 

Adjustable. Steam’s.20*10% 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor-' 

ner. 20 &lo% 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.0644ft 10% 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70*10% 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40*5®40&10% 

W arner’s.40&io@4o&ioft6% 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, u ft 6-16.66ft6&5% 

Second grade Norway Axle, H ft 5-10 
66ft5% 

Superior Axle Clips...66$*&6®66K&6&6* 


9M6. .00*5*6% 

Baker Axle CHps. \%% 

• Cockeyes.60% 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40. &10A2% 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
60&2% 

Compasses, Dividers, dec— 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers.50&6% 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.50ft6% 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Double.60% 

Bemis ft Call Co.'s (Call’s Pat. Inslde).30% 

Excelsior.60% 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
26ftl0% 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
26ft 10ft 10% 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
_ 26&10% 
Starrett’s Combination Dividers..25ft 10% 

Coopers* Tools— 

Bradley’s.20% 

Barton’s.20®20&6% 

L. ft I. J. White.._20ft6% 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26% 

Beatty’s...40®40ft5% 

Sandusky Tool Co .30®30&6% 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co..40®40&10% 

Cloutb’s Pat.33*4@33**&5% 

Howe Bros ft Halbert.86% 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley's.10% 

Wadsworth’s.26% 

Cradles— 

Grain.50&2% 

Crow Bars— 

Cast Steel.p » 4# 

Iron, Bteel Points.p lb 3*6# 

Cnrry Combs— 

Fitch’s.60*10®60ftl0ftl0% 

Rubber.per do* $10.00, dis 20% 

Perfect... .•.50% 

Curtain Pins— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s.33*4 

Woetenholme..$7.75 to £ 

Dampers, Arc— 

Dampers. Buffalo.60% 

Buffalo Damper Clips.50% 

Crown Damper.40% 

Excelsior.40&10% 

Divider*— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list 
30ftl0% 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.40% 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40% 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular site... .p do* $1.80 

Gray’s. ..P gr., KJ0.00, dis 20% 

Bee Rod.p gr., $20.00. dis 20% 

Warner’s No. 1, p do*. $2.60; No. 2, 

_ . v $3.36: dis 40*10®50% 

Gem (Coll), list April 19, f886.10% 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1886.20% 

Victor (Coil).60®60ft 10% 

Champion (Coil).60ftl0®60ftl0ftl0% 

Philadelphia... .6 in., $6.00; 8 In., $7.76; 

^ dis 36% 

Cowell’s....No. 1, P do*,Tl8.00; No. 2, 
$15.00; dis 50% 

Rubber, complete.... P dot, $4.60; dis 
„ , 56&10% 

Hercules.50% 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.26®30®35% 

Drawing Knives— 

mix .:::::::::: 75A6 @ 

New Haven and Middlesex! N 76*10% 

Merrill.60ftl0&10% 

Wltherby and Douglas.76®76*5% 

Watrous.15ftl0®25% 

L. ft I. J. White.20*6% 

Bradley’s.36% 

Ad justabie Handle.26®33V^% 

Wilkinson’s Folding.26®25&fc% 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.76 

Blacksmiths’ 8elf-Feeding.. .each $7.60, 

_ dis 20% 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40*10% 

Breast, Wilson’s.30&5% 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.00, dis 26% 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.60, dis 
26&10®40% 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20®20ft6% 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.26% 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20@20ft5% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20&10% 

Ratchet, Weston’s.20®26% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26®30% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable. $12.00.tils 20&in% 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.io% 

Automatic Boring Tools...each $1.76(<c 
$1.86 

TiHst Drills — 

Morse. 60&10&5% 


Drill Ckucka. 
Dripping Pam 

8 mallM*es,. . 

Large sices. 


Chucks. 




.P 


E, 


Igg Beaters. 


S°;er....P do*$2.00 

NatlonaL.P do* $4.60, dis itSM* 

> amily (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), P gro $17.00® 
$18.00 

Kingston (Standard Co.).p gro $6.50 

Acme (Standard Co.).P gro $6.00 


®$11.50 

Advance, No. 1.p gro$10JW 

Advance, No. 2.p gro $10.00 

Bryant’s ... .P gro $15.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.p gro $6.00 

Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. CoA p 
gro $16.20 

Easy (Hamblin ft Russell Mffc. Co.)j 
Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfgfeof). V** 
Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell MfgfS>f). p 20 
Paine. Diehl ft Co.’s.p f^^'.OO 

Egg Poachers— 

BuffaloSteani Egg Poachers, Pdo*.No. 

1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00.Jis 26% 

Electric Bell Sets.- 

Wollensak’s.20% 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20% 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
„ 46 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 

Kegs, p lb.4 # 6 # 2H# 


3 # 


. ... J# 5^# 

n> cans, 10 
incase... 6 # 6*4 6 # 

10 -lbcans, less 

than 10.10 # 10 # 7J*# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pins— 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886..60ft 10®50ft 10*5% 
Brass.60® 60*6% 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock—Same dis os Door Locks. 

Brass Thread...60®60&10% 

Wood. 26% 


Stanc^rd.«.60&10&6% 

Syracuse.50&10ft6% 

Cleveland.60*10&5% 

Ullonis. 50 & 10 &: 

Drill Bits.— See Augers and Bits. 


r aucets.— 

Fenn’s. 40 % 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26% 

Fenn’s Cork Stops. 33 ^% 

Frary’s Pat! Petroleum.'.‘.V !! !ioft6*2% 

West’s Pat. Key.60&10% 

Anchor Lock. 45 % 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60*10® 

_ , J «0&10ftl0% 

Co rk Lined . .70&6®70&10% 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.50% 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .50*10% 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40% 

EXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.50% 

Diamond Lock. 40 % 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.60% 

Goodenough Cedar.50% 

Boss Metallic Key. 60 % 

Reliable Cork Lined.60% 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.60% 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, P do* $ 50.00 
dis 20&10% 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s, p dos $36.00, 

„ , dis 26*10% 

Self-Measuring, Victor, p do* $36.00, 

dis 26*10% 

Felloe Plates.p tb 6®6%# 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.46*6% 

Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c .60*6®60ftl0% 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files. 26% 

Nicholson’s Royal Flies (Seconds) 

76% (extra prices on certain slses) 
Other makers, best brands 

Fair brands.^^SSSSlo^oJ 

Second qualltj-.70&6®76% 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.50ft7J*®50ftio% 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.60&10% 

Imported— 

i' $ SK Iey A P rtl 1883 . 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps.10% 

Moss ft Gamble... .List, April 1.1883,16% 

Buteher.Butcher's list, 20% 

Stubs.Stubs list, 25®30% 

Turton’s .Turton’s list, 20®25% 

Greaves’ Hone Rasps. .American list. 60% 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4J*-lncb Rolls.*3.26 each \ ^ 

Knox, 6-Inch Rolls.$8.60 each ( ^ 

8^-lnch Roll.$2.16, dis 35% 

Eagle, SWlnch Roll.$2.86, dis 36% 

Crown, A* In., $3.50; 6 In., H.00; 8 in., 

$6.60 each.dis 36% 

Crown Jewel, 6 In.$8.50 each, 36% 

American, 5 in., $3.00; 6 In., $3.40; 7 In., 

$4.60 each.dis 86% 

Domestic Fluter.$1.60 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal. 

„ P do* $12, dis 26% 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $16.00; 2, 

$!2.60: 3, $10.00.dis 30% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 P do* 

$15.30. dis 40% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 P do* 

. dls 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 96 V do* 

$8.00.dis 40% 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. p do* $16.00,dis 86% 
Combluetl Fluter and Satl Iron, 

P doz $15.00, dis 30% 
Buffalo.p do* $10.00. dis 10% 

Fluting Scissors—.46% 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.p do* $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.p do* $1.26 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asoo. L^t.. • •— -.06% 
Hay, Manure, ftc., Phila. Liat 0O®06ft6% 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.0O&1O*6% 

Shepard’s Lightning.06% 

White Mountain..00% 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise M1&. Co.20ftl0®30% 

Henis.p do* $3.?5®$4.00 

P. D. & Co.p do* $3.75®$4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City.40% 

Fry Pans- 

Hlgh List..76*6®76*10 

No. 0 12 3 4 

P do*....$3.76 $4.70 $5.30 $6.95 $6.65 

No. 5 6 7 8 

P do*.$7.50 $8.75 $10.00 $1JJ26 

Low List.66*10% 

No. 0 12 3 4 

P do*....$3.00 $3.76 $4.26 H.76 $6.26 

No. 6 0 7 8 

P do*.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse- P 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,f or dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 


Gr auges— 


aages 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60*10% 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch, 
26*10% 

Wire, low list..10*10% 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.10% 

Wire, Morse’s.50®60ft5% 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe’s.10®2©% 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike..50*10*6% 

“ Eureka ,r Gimlets.40*10% 

Diamond ” Gimlets. p gr $6.00 

Doable Cut, Shepardson’s.45®46ft5% 

Double Cut, Ives’.60®60ft5% 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10% 

“ Bee ”.P gr $12. dis 26®26A6% 

Glue— 

Lc Page’s Liquid.25®25ft6% 

Upton's Liquid.36% 

Le Page & Co.’s Improved Process 

„ 25® 26*6% 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned and Enameled.4o*5®40*10% 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”. 40% 

Family, L. F. C.’s " Handy ”. 60% 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.P ton $7.50®9.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent..70*10% 

Reading Hardware Co.30*10% 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, H-ln. Jute.50*2% 

Covert’s, Rope, &-ln. Hemp.40*2% 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.40ft2% 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

60*2% 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

60*10*2% 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.26®25*10% 

Buffalo Hammer Co.... i Tlo * To « « 
Humason ft Beckley 

At ha Tool Co.. .) 50®60*10% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10< 

C. Hammond ft Son.40*10_ 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. i, 2,3, $l!25, i.6o if* 

L76.dis 30*10% 

Nelson Tool Works.40*10% 

Warner ft Nobles.20®26 

Peck, Stow ft Wilcox..40% 

Sargent’s.83*4*10% 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 » and under.P ft 40#) ^ 

8 to 6 % .Plb 36#> 

Over6 lb.Plb30#> 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.iOH#®U#p lb 

Handcaffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00 

P do*.dis 10% 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 

P do*.dis 10% 

Tower’s. 26% 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, P doz $48.00; Nickeled. 
$67.00; 3 Hands. Polished, p do* 
$72.00; Nickeled. $84.00.dis 26% 

Handles— 

Iron. Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per do*....$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 1.60 

«0&l(i&10% 

Hoggin’s Latches.p doz 30#®86# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latcbes .P doz 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door.P doz $1.40, dis 10*10% 

Chest and Lifting. 70 % 

Handles. Wood— 

Saw and Plane.40&10® 10&10A6% 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc...40% 

Brad Awl...P gr*5.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. P gr 4 JjO 
Hlckoiy Firmer Chisel, large. P gr 6.00 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d... p gr 6.00 ® 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... P gr6.00 * 
Soeket Firmer Chisel, ass’d.. .p gr3.00 £ 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. p gr 5.00 

J. S. Smith & Co.’s Pat File.60% 

File, assorted .P gr 2.76 / rtlH4/va 

Auger, assorted.P gr 6.00 - U1 ?*r9} v * 

Auger, large.p gr 7.00' 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*10% 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’. p set $1.26 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s.p set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, ftc.50*10 % 
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January 10, 1889. 


THE IRON AGE. 


Crot+CS* Sow Handies- Common Sense.. 9 doe pair t*.50, aw w 

Atkins* Ho. 1 Loo©, 9 Wdr, *>#: Ifo. 8 , Seymour's. 

dKwSSSS&Sf** 

CUn>t*m .16# _ _ <Ul,5C 


85 SS^::*^.^AS 8 A ' c .■'"'■"SfSUww 

C.B.-K. M* 2W«#*W** 


Hsnen- 

Bsrn Door, ol 
Barn Door, N< 
^w»«ns Steel 
Orleans Steel. 
f|>mlllrti Wr 


dia50% Champlain..28#26*26#24* 

Parker!**!?. .^f.^.7..76*2% New Haven. .28# 06# 26# 24* 

Palmer.60*5*10% 26*10 


Lock* dec.— 

BH*$* Door Locks. Latches, <tc. 

**a 6 * ; X# 

10*10* M^orx, Wheeter * Co.. 11.. Jufc™ 
10 * 10 * 8 «*ent* Oo..ltotAo*. 1 . 


•, old pattenia.. •WftlOftlOajM gejmodr'.'.'.'. .. .70*** Saranac.23* 21*20* 10* 1**...80*10* Reading Hardware Co., llat Feb. 2 ' 88 . 

:NewKMja 2 d..« 0 *lO* 105 T 0 * NiJhoiSn......46*10* Cluunplon ...26* 28* 22* 21* 20*. ^ SB«4oAllg 

eel Anti-Friction. 66 % Suffer...60% 10*10*10% Livingston ft Co.70% 


■Wb^-^ood TI 


76ftl0*6®80% 


CapewelL... .28# 20# 26# 24# 23#. 


Livingston & Co... ...7C 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. 


D. a. Wood Track.— Clark’s Mortise Gravity.60% star.28# 21# 20# 12# 1»* ^ Plate.. • • • .vjgHfg 

Champion.. • • -•— • ■ • • • .60*10% gargent’s. Nos. 1, 8 , 6 , uL,L3 10*10®10&12U% p. Many's “ Extension Cylinder $10.50 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s ’ ^5*10®75*10ft5% Anchor.23# 21 # 20 # 10 # 18 #.....JR 9 dos. 


66*6®36*10% Perkins'Burglar Proof. £*g* 


Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s * 76*10@76A10*6% Anchor.23# 21 # 20# 10# 18#..... .35% v dos. 

net .y-.....22 Sargent's, No. 12.75*10*10% Western.28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.. .40*10% Barnes Mfg. Co. 

Him e s ^U-F^tion . ..7<g Reading’s Gravity..... .75*10®76*10*6% Empire Bronzed..14 9 lb. Yale Corrugat» 

CUmax Steel Anti-Prlctlon.60% Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. p Delta Flat Key. 

Zenith for Wood Track. 66 % Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old H jai.«g»-_ 8 ee Shoes Horse. L.AO. Bound 1 

Reed's Steel Arm..gg Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern Horse Shoes-see Shoes Horse. l. * C. Flat Kej 

ChnUeawe, Barn Door...;.... - '60% 75*10*5% _ _ .. Homer’s Night 

St«tlfli*lmp’v^Anti-FWctJon^ 66 A 1 0 % Shepard’s O. S., LuU * Porter.75*10% Hose, Rubber- Yale, new list.. 

Vlctor. No. 1, $16J)0 *, No. 2, $16J50; No. Shepard’s Acme, Lull A Porter.75*5% Competition..76A10®76A10A5% “ Shepardson ” 


Horse Shoes— See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 


Delta Flat Key....•• •-w 

L. ft C. Bound Key Latches.30*10% 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches.88*4*10% 

Homer’s Night Latches. jJLft 


Homer’s Night 
Yale, new list. 


Vlctor/No. i, $1640; No.2,«UW0;No. Shepard’s Acme, Lull A Porter.75*5% Competition..76A10®76A10*5% “Shepardson” or *‘U. 8 .”. ....oR 

3, 918.00.Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.75% standard.70®70&10% “ Felter ” or “ American ”.40*10% 

Cberitree...VAkSS12 Clarkes Lull * Porter, Nos. 0 1, 14, Extra.0C@6O*1O% Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock. 86 % 

1, 2W, 3.76*10*24% n. Y. B. & P. Co., Para.80*10% 1 ~ * 

j4h"o int/imafln Rllnrl IflTtlirM. No. V V VI jfr P Cn _60% 


Kidder's.60*10®60% 

Thf **Boss’*... 60 % 

Bert Anti-Friction.** 

Duplex (Wood Track).60% 

Terry’s Pat, 9 do* pr. 4 In, $10.00; 61n. 

Crook’s Pat-, No. 4, $12.00; No. 6 , $14.40; 


6°A10®60% 2^2^, 3.. 7..76*10*24% 

.<*2 North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

.2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 8 , for Brick, 

i.00;-6.r .*** 

..dls 50*5% Hoes— 

. 6 , $14.40; Handled— 


N. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra.50% Eagle, Gaylord Par -) List March. ’84. rey. 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*5% ker and Corbin...) Jan.l, 86..38*4*2% 


Hashers— 


rook’s PsL, No. 4, $12.00; No. 6 , $14.40; Handled — Ruir'a AdiimtAhlA riiniMr 

NoT6,$l£3o...dls60*l5®60% Garden, Mortar, Ac.65% Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. 


Blair’s Adjustable.9 gr $8.00 Deitz. No* 86 to 96 


Deitz, Nos. 80 to 30.!....-40% 

Deit*, Nos. 61 to 63. 40 * 10 % 


Wood Track Iron Clad, 9 ft. 10#, dls 50 Planter’s, Cotton, &c.65% jack Screws-See Screws. 

&15®fl0% Warren Hoe.60% 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction.60®50A5% Magic.9 doe $4.00 „ 


ktchlteci . Eye— ■ JTVettles- Spun 

fclipw*-.* ” Vrt ko rtif 9i2 D. & H. Scovil.20% Brass, 7 to 17 in., 9 *>.... 24# 

.9 set ft^j^dls 2jg Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45*5% Brass larger than 17 In., 

Richards*......... — •■••••.»w6*lg Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern...30% 9 ». 26# 

^^^DoorHttgerJ»*ij^5|lS Enameled andTe.Kettl« 

.Hubbanf A Co., 8. A O. Pat.«g ^ 


.9 set $ 6 . 00 , dls 20 % 
.20*10% 


irV.::::5^ 7:00 30 * 33 ^% 

“ Champion ' Night Latches.40% 

Jcrews. Barnes Mfg. Co..... 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.25*2% 

’’Champion ” Cab. and Com bin.. .88*4% 
Spun. Stamped. Yale.33>% 


Warner** Pat.. 20 C<* 2 <>& 10 % 

Reams’ Anti-Friction.20®2o&10% 

Rcarns' Challenge.—26&10®2Mri0A10% 

KSriSn .'! i9 set $ 8 . 00 ,' dtoloA 10 % 
Rrter* Wooster, No. 1, 62*4#; No. 2, 


n*w*> « a- n 60% 

Grub... .....*. 60®60&10% Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886...60*10® 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


oyuu. owujwu. .. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., 9 Tb.... 24# 21 # Homer's.w* 

Brass larger than 17 In., Padlocks— 

91b. 26# 28*4# List Dec. 23. *84.75®75A10% 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. Yale Lock Mfg. Co.'s.. 8 SW% 

See Hollou s Ware. Eagle...25*2% 

jt 0 y H Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*2% 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .50*10® S^l^vlL/ftc./Nos. 100 to* 

* ou* 6 % 505..16% 

Eagle, Cabinet, Ac.33*4*2% A E Dei*- 40% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks,. .40% Mteks . .40% 


R tST. ..!. .dls 40% Hill’s ImDroved Klngers.9do*$L50 Hotchkiss. Cop^r ami Tinned! !!!.*!.' A(>% Padlock8 .si?J 

SS5^:SS;l;I^2nd-8:::::::« g!!K?ife Rlnger8 :.v..:f d d^K SSS^ p te%i-««-ai-!g 


MtckeL Malleable Iron and Steel.40% Perfect Ringers.9 (loz 

Scranton Anti-Friction Single 8trap.33v«% Blair’s HogKingers..9 doz $2.60( 

Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% Blair's Hog Rings.9 doz 96#® 

Universal Anti-Friction. .40% Champion Ringers.9 doz 

Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $16.00; 6 in. Champion Rings, Double..9 doz 


^05 Knife Sharpeners— 

fliot) Pardin’s Applewood Handles — 9 doz 


Nock’s.JJ5 

Brown’s Pat. ••■••••• 

Scandinavian.90®90*10% 


Champion Rings, Double.. . . .> doz K.25 Pardin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo. .9 doz 


$6.00. . ..dls40% Fraim’sPat.Scandavian new listGow) 


WkkeeL 921.00.die 45% Brown’s Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

tar 11 */! .7..40*10®40*10&6% Brown’s Rings.9 doz $1.25® 1.30 


flUf .4U*1<MS4U*10*6% 

SiTt. .50*5®50&10% 

5Sry.$6.00.dls 40*10% 

Harness Haapa— 

See Snaps. 


$ 0.00 . 

Knivea- 


‘.dls 40% Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160 .40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 150.50% 


Hoisting Apparatus- Wilson’s Butcher Knives.25®30% 

‘Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock Ames’Butcher Knives. 

Brake.20% Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Ac., 


Lumber Tools. 


Amra'imu^hor CnT^ .7.7.y.7.y_jsW I RingPe.Tlra,"B 1 ueLine"Finish Vdo*. 


Hatcketa— Holders, File at 

List Jan. L 1886. B* 1 * Pat .* 

Isaiah Blood...............-•... - • • -**^25 Nicholson File Holders. 

Hunt’s Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*5% 

Hunt's Broad.40% Hollow-Ware- 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40A10®60% Iron— 


Moore's ” Differential' Pulley Block .40% Nichols’ Butter Knives...40*10% Ring Peavies, Common Finish 9 d<». 
Energy Mfg. Co'..■'■ • • •»* Am-) MffifeiV;. ;, 8 «ee. Socket Peayle....g do. » 

Holder., File and Tool- _ _ 1&90* Mall. ^ 


m ifivISZ Hool “:“ Blue . 


HartFs. r:.40*10®50% stove HoHow-Ware Ground. Com, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.50 Cant Hooks, Mail, soexet wy. 

“Uow-Wara.engroS^^ .flgj HSgSS 

U ndcrhlll’sjaaines and Bright goods Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware- Door Por. Jap’d... 75®78% Cant Hoods, Clip Clasp, common m 


Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.Se$ Cutlery. 

Com, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Cora, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.60 

Knobs— 


Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

C. Hammond * Son.UStXSjS Ora^Boilera, Sacepaiis and Giue^otS?^ Door Por. PTated. 

Simmons’.40*10®50% 40®40*6% Drawer, Porcelain.60* 10®60ft 10*10% 

Peck’s.-.Gray Enameled Ware...6)*10®5ollOA5% Hemacite Dwr w K ^ 1 ' lfl 7 ^' 4 Jff ( ^ 

Kelly’s... ..-. 60 ® 60 £3 Agate and Granite Ware.26% Yale * Tovrae Wood,^UstJDec., 1885. ..40% 

Sargent * Co........... • • Rustless Hollow-Ware.60®6o*5% Furniture, Plain.... .75# gro inch, dla l0% 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.40*10®40*10*M Galvanized Tea-Kettles- Furniture. Wood Screws.•■ •25*10% 


Door Por. Nickel....JW.00®2^6 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel. . . .f 2 . 00 ® 2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain 60* 10®60ft 10*10% 


’ 40®40*5% Drawer, Porcelain.00* 10®60ft 10*10% „ . p, k . - 

EnameledWare...5)&10®50&10A5% Hemacite^tll^ 1 ^ 1 ?^ $125?^ 

i and Granite Ware.26% Yale * Towue Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..4W f J»17 50^0 f^ lSlJ 

m, PAiinw.WsN MVnifiiFurniture. Plain.75# gro inch, dls 10% t 1 ' . 


'os. doz..$ 3 . 6.00 

ry. Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. 9do*$14.00 
Cant Hooks. MalL Socket Clasp. “ Blue 

.00 Line ” Finish.'... 416.00 

.50 Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasi), Com¬ 
mon Finish.9 doz $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line’’ 
Finish.9 doz $14.00 


ish...777...:......9 doz $12.00 

Hand Spikes—9 doz 6ft.,$16.00; 8 ft., 

Pike Poles, Pike ft Hook, 9 doz., 12 ft., 
$11.60; 14 fU, $12.60: 16 ft., $14.60; 
18 fU, $17.50*20 ft., $2140. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 doz, 12 ft., 
$ 10 . 00 : 14 ft., $ 11 . 00 : 16 ft., $13.00; 18 


®^ to *- Nofc ildM'»s.80,*6.00. *6.60 K«h::::56# m m nt Hct2^a^^i7:.7.7.77. tSIS d( l& 00 - f is 

CU-. ^ 1. «7.00 ^mo.In30daya. 5»SS5^:"::=:^ IS4««.''lUOo' U 

l**>*z. »«». I.*.*- „ M „ „ Reed & Barton.1 Carrie, Jap. V gro 80*, dls 60*10* SeU^Pofea^ 

Hay >>4 Straw R.Itw- rS^?a’ B^iier * Co "';L*Me”Sig, Sargent',. 66 A 10 * L„, ro _ 

^^....Mfra-.p^Fdo,^ uts 


Hay and Straw Knlves- 


aia m william Rogers Mfg. Co...) — 

Jobbers’ Extras. __ 

^ rtc 7 .7777.:? dSiioS Ho c<J7™- 

s-K'sssii. («oai«*io* 

Oartert Needle... m ck)th ^ lnet sargent’g Hat.. ^ 


Melting, P. S. ft W.36&10®40% 

Melting, Warner’s.30% 

Lawn Mowers— 


^77.$17-00 


a M. 


Berth's.9 doa $1840®14.00 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60% 


Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60A10®60*10*10% 


Standard List.50*10% g!* A L . BloickCo., Hickory hL.V. 


Hickory.20*1< 

Lignum vitae..20* 1< 


Auburn. Straw.40% Gelling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10% 

Harness, Reading list..56ftl0®56*10&10% 
Hlagea— Coat and Hrt, Sargent’s list. 

Wrought Iron Hinges ... 55*10®60A10% 

Knp and T..70*10* 


Strap and 1 


Coat and Hat,Reading.60*H 


™ w _^ (6 to 12 ln., 9 !>.8*4# Wrought Iron— 

Screw Hook and Jutogoin., 9 *....S# Cotton.9 doa $1.25 

Strap.122 to 36 in., 9 b... .sS ,# Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet * Handle W’ks). 


.( 6 to 121m, 9 lb.Wi# 

1 < 14 to 90 In., 9 » ...»?# 
* (22 to 86 in., 9 *> . ..2*4# 

.IlgiSHI* 


Boiled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 84 

WWtlvA 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 284 


Rolled Plate. 

BoOed Raised.............. 

Plate Hinges J 8,10 ft 12 
” Providence ” ( over 12 


Tassel and PictureJT. A 8 . Mfg. Co.)...60% 
Wrought Staples, HookaAc. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 


Enterprise.60*10% * *’ 80®80*10% 

Lanterns- Match Safes- 

Tabular— Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting... 9 doz $1.50. 

^ftWlS^SSth’AS^ F'dS 00 ® 4 ' 86 M mttook«.BeguUr Uit60A10®60A10A6* 

8qu«ePUln.wltbO«r<ta.|d^^ gSSrtWdjS^ - 4 

8 q. Lift Wire, with Guards, $5Sl00 $17.00 $10.00 $30.00..dis 40*5% 

Without Guards, 26# 9 doz less. Woodruff’s 9 doz; 

Police, Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.25: Nos. ...100 1W 

Large, $0.75.dls 20®25% $15.00 $18.<X)... .dls 40*5% 

Champion 9 doz: 

Lemon Squeezers- Nos.200 300 _ 400 


. .7'. .T :. " P . 4 !i* Poroetata Lined. No. 1. F do, *6.(^1, 

Wire Coat and Hat, Mllea', U«t AnHi. - -“ft'e**?" 6 ™ f. 


Meat Cutters— 


Nos.1 2 8 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $10.00 $30.00..dis 40*5% 

Woodruff’s 9 doz: 

Nos.100 160 

$15.00 $18.00....dls 40*5% 

Champion 9 doz: 

Nos. 200 300 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00....dia40*45% 


Wood, No. 2.9 doz W.00 dls 36% 




Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1880 .20% Hooks and Eyes—Brass 

Acme and U. 8.30% Fish Hooks, American. 


urass.no. x, sz.w no. a, rz.so no. *, ez.w) *ao t ...------- ^ Enterurise 

Whlffletree—Patent.55% The "Bom”.............. ••• „• wSh 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. Dean s. .Nos. 1, 9 doz $6.60, 2, $3.35, 3, _Eajm. 


Blank Butts.40% Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 


Twipltw aim! Hniwa.90% _ 

Hero mw* Mon arch.50% Horse Nalls 

American. Gem. and Star, Japanned.20% Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

American, Gem. and Star. Bronzed.. .net a usable.28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

Oxford. Bronze and Brass. • ••Det &*10®26ft 

Barker's Double Acting.90*10% Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 

Union Mfg Co. 25% 

Burner’s.E«»e*.28# 26# 

RrtmzD’s. .lo®3SU% 

Chicago.?g% Lyra 26# 23# 

Wik»*.. 

Devore’s. fO* Snowden... .25# 23# 

Bex. 


es-Brass..0^1oll0% Little Giant. 

merlcan.50% King. 


$V.OO Pennsylvania.. . • • • 40A ^ 


"l " 2 3 00 

$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 


9 dOE... .$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

7X5 „__ ¥««-«_ Miles’Challenge 9 doz: 

50% Horse Nalls— Lines— Nog i 2 3 

20% Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.50% $22.00 $30.00 $40.00.. .45®45A10% 

S AU “ b,e .^‘^^X^AtOAlO* M h ^ 8 -' L l oe„.^ft.,No: I*’* gome No 1 F dot. W6.00. dU 55A10* 

IS t>IWX . ^"tSMShaom, Sii t S5n?c£tton; Ni 'i. ii;No! Beef Shaver. (IntcrprlsO.20AP«0* 

.Sliver Braided, No. 0 ^^°* Chadborn'. Smoted Beef Cutter. 

Snowden....25#23#22#21# 20J. _ 1. $6.50; >/o. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 9 Minc | nff Knlves- 


JXJ Snowden —25# 23# 22# 21# 20#- c/w 
AOJC 40*10*5® 50% 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20#i9#. 

60% 5*10*914*24% 


QaU Hinoes— Putnam.24# 22 # 21 # wfiaf. 

Vadam . 9 dOS $4.40. (liS 60% 5*10*2^ 

a T*" 1 . * 9 dos $7 00 dis 63 Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 10# 18#.J 

5: K Reverrible. :^ do* $5J». dtoWS Northwest’n.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

S^Strtr'. 1 ’. 2 .’.9 doz $ 5 . 00 , ^8554^ Globe.23# 21# 20# 10# 18#. 

Automatic. ..9 dos $12.50 dis 60% 12^ 


Mason’s Linen, No. 34, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00: No. 44, $2.50. 

Mason's Colored Cotton.45% 

Wire Clothes, No. 18. $3.0(h No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.50 


^ Mincing Knives— 

4, Am. (2d quality). 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; Sblades, $18.••■•net 

45% Lothrop’s.20*10% 

9, Smith’s, 9 dos. Single, $2.00; Double. $3 
8.60 40®46% 

d, Knapp * Cowles. 50 A 10 ® 60 % 


Ventilator Cord. Samson Braided, Knapp * Cowles... ... ..50*lo®oo% 

White or Drab <5ot..9 doz $7.50. dls 20% Buffalo Adlustable.9 doz. $3.00, 26% 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 10, 1889. 


MoIbmci Gate*— 

Stebbln’s Pat..... 

Stebbln’s Genuine.60A1OA: . 

Stebbln'a Tinned Ends..40A10* 

Chaser Hard Metal.60A10* 

Bush's.80% 

Llnoqln’s Pattern.70<|7C><kl0 


Weed’s. 

Boss, ¥ do*: 

Nos.1 8 

•7 $8 


*10* 


8 

18 


Plans Irons— 

Plane Irons.20A10* 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .$5.00®$645 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.. -.80* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle” .40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: ^ 

Single and Cut.80* 

Double. 40* 

L.A I. J. White.86* 


$10..60A10A10* 
Money Drawers....? do*. $ 18®$20 
91 a axles— 

Safety.¥ do*, $8.00 dis 26* 

Nalls, see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls A Brads, list July 

Wire Nil* SUnderd ' P 

Nall Puller— 


Curtiss Hammer.. .¥ do* $9, net 

Qlant, No. 1.¥ do*. $80.00,10* 

pSJcin ...; .* do*, $&.oo; dis 26 * 

Boss.¥ dos, $30.00, dls 80* 

Li ghtning . ¥ do* 121.00 

Nail Sets- 

Cannon’s Diamond Point...¥ gr.,$12,80* 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. A B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Blake's PattermT....? do*82.00, dls 10* 
Turner A Seymour Mfg. Co.60* 

Nats- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex- 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 5.4# 6.6# 

In lots less than 100 a, ¥ a, add «#; l a 
boxes, add 1# to list. 


O akum— 

Government.. 


U. a Navy. 
Navy.. 


.¥ a 


..¥ a 8# 

“ 1>7# 


Oilers— 

y.inr> and Tin.66066A1O* 

Brass and Copper.50Al0Q6dA10A6* 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1. 
No. S. $*.00; No. 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40* 

Friort Pat. or - Pw^on •• 

Prior’, Pat or •• Paragon ” Braaa.6M 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zmc .60% 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.60* 

Broughton's Zino.60* 

Broughton’s Brass.60* 

P acking, Steam— 

Rubber— 

Standard .,. .6OA1O06OA1OA1O* 

...'.60A10A60* 

Y. B. A P. Co., Standard ...60A10A6* 


N 


..70* 


N. Y. B. A P. Co., Empire 
N.Y.B.*P.Co..f*U» 

Jenkins’ Standard. ¥ a 80#, dis 86* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#®11# ¥ ft 

B aal* Packing. .14# ¥ ft 

Italian Packing.18#®14# V ft 

S8^.S.v..v-:^!Wis 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanized Iron— _ ^ 

Quarts. 10 18 14 

HilPs Light Weight, ¥ do*. $8.76 8.00 8.86 
Hill’s Heavy Weight,? d*. 3.00 8.26 8.76 

Whiting’s. 2.76 8.00 8.26 

ftMnirr ShAtAfcw l A Co.... 240 3.00 8.40 

toaCladL^r.. 2.76 8.00 3.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 3J25 8.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— ^ ^ 

tttfSL’til aiiiViiqt.:* 22 

Pencil 

Faber’s Carpenters*.. .high list 60* 

Faber’s Round GUt.¥ gro 86.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead.¥ gro *4.60 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.V gro 86.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40A10* 

Picks- 

Railroad or Ad*e Eye, 6 to 
to 7. $18.00.dls 60A1I 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.... .60A10A10* 

Brass Head. Combination list.60A10* 

Porcelain Head,Sargent’s list.60A10A10* 
Porcelain Head, Combination Ust..40A10* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— ¥ do* 66# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

1W and under. Plain.66* 

lQ and under. Galvanised.47J' 

1 XL and over. Galvanised.66* 

roller Tubes. Iron.60* 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes— 

Molding.6OA505OA1O* 

sarttMiSw 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).80A10* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40«10* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R.4L. 

Co.).20A10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R.AL Co.).20A10* 

Steer’s Iron Planes.35035A5* 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s.80A10®30A10A10* 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .8OA1O03OA1OA1O* 

Bi rmingham Plane Co.50®60A5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting./20A10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes..4O04O&5* 

Sargent’s. s6aiO@30A10A10* 


Pliers and Nippers 


Button’s Patent.8OA1O04O* 

Hall’s No. 2, 6 in., $13.60: No. 4, 7 in., _ 

$21.00 ¥ do* ...?.dls20A10«8g^* 

Humason A Beckley Mfg. Co. .60&&A10* 

Gas Pliers.60* 

Gas Pliers. C us tar’s Nickel Plated. .60A6* 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40* 

Russell’s Parallel. 26* 

P.S. AW. Cast Steel.60* 

~ 8. A W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add 6* dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.•• •20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, ¥ do*. $12.00.. .30A6* 
Oronk’s8 to., $16.00; lOin. $21.00, 

4O04OA6* 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.7OA1O07OA1OA1O* 

Dlss ton’s.46A10* 

Pocket Levels.70A10®70A10A10* 

Davis Iron Levels.30* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10A10* 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. ¥ gr 1 
Round or Square, 2 qt. .¥ gr I 

Post Hole and Tree 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ do* $3400,^ 

Fletcher Poet Hole Augers, ¥ do* $36.00, 
dll 20% 

Eureka Diggers.¥ do* $16.00017.00 

Leed’sr..^..¥ do* $8.0009.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole An * OT fc 1 \£°| u00 

Kohler's Little Slant.» dos *18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.¥ do* $15.00 

Kohler's New Champion.¥ do* $9.00 

Schneldler.¥ do* $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.. .¥ do* $24.00 

Cronk’s Post Bars, ¥do* $60.00, 

dls 6OA60GOA1O* 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, ¥ do* $30.00, 
dls 4O04OA1O* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.¥ do* $6.0006.50 

Antrim Combination.¥ do* 88.00 

Hoosler.¥ dos 818.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

>l*ston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.¥ do* $18!w>, dls 20A10* 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, ¥ do* 812.00, 
dls 20A10* 

E. S. Lee A Co.’s Pruning Tools...40* 

Pruning'Shears, Henry’s Pat, ¥ do* 

8S.7Bd4.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, ¥ do* $4.25® 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. A Co.’s Combination, 

¥ dos 812.00, dis 20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ¥ dos $8.60, 

dls 80* 

J. Malllnson A Co., No. 1, $6.26: No. 2,7.26 

Pulleys— 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.6O06OA6* 

Imitation 44 ¥ do* $2.00, dls 20A10A6* 

Torrey's.-2® 

Badger’s Belt and Com.¥ do* 82.00 

Lamont Combination.¥ dos 84.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper. .6O06OA1O* 

IroiClist Nov. 17. ’87 .60* 

Rive, S«a- dtaeoM@4oftl0 , 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26A2* 

Stair, Black Walnut.¥ do* 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60A10A10* 

Acme (Anti-Frlotloa).6W 

Union Barn Door Roller.70* 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila.In. and larger ¥ ft 14* 

Manila..54 In. ¥ ft 14 

Manila. H and 6-16 in. ¥ ft IT 

Manila Tarred Rope.¥ ft 1L 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 14 

Sisal ..M Inch and larger ¥ ft 1 

Sisal..54In. ¥ ft 1! 

Sisal. M and 6-16 In. ¥ ft U. 

Sisal, Hay Rope...¥ ft 12 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.¥ ft ll| 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn.? ft 11 

Cotton Rope.¥ ft 160, r 

Jute Rope.¥ ft 7# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.SOAiOdSOAlOAlCg 

Starrett’8 * Rules "and Straigh?^^^, 
Steel.^StlO* 




Hot Hoi_ 

Japanned___ _ 

BrassScrew..^°A10* 

Japanned Side. 

Japanned Clothes Line.60A10* 

Empire Sash Pulley.65&60* 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.60* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, 84.00 ; 8wivel, 

$4.60......dls 60A10®60A10A6* 

Hay Fork, 44 Antl-Frlction,” 6 In. Solid, 

$5.70.dls 60* 

Hay Fork, 44 F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed...... 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron_ 

Hay Fork, Reed’s 8elf-Lubricating .. .60* 

Shade Rack.46* 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60A10®60* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .QQAlOgeo^ 

Itcher Spout, Cheaper Goods. _70*6^ 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, ¥ do* 
60® 65# 

Bemis A Call Co.’s Cast 8teel Drive. .60A6* 
BemlsACall Co’s Springfield Socket.60A6* 
Spring, good quality.... ¥ do* $2.60®2.60 

Spring, Leach’s Pat.16* 

Bemis A Call Co .’b Spring and Check. .40* 

Solid Tinners’.¥ do* $1.44, dls 66* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20A2* 

Rice Hand Punches. 

Avery’s Revolving.80A10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


,. 20 * 


R 


ull- 

SUdlng Door, Wr*t Brass, ¥ft 86#. .dls 15* 
Sliding Door, Bronsed Wr’t Iron . ¥ ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted.. .¥ foot 4# 
^ dls 20A10A6* 

A * 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....$2.16 2.70 3.26..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, ¥ foot.4 

Victor Track Rail, 7# ¥ foot... .dls 
Carrier Steel Rail, ¥ foot. 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.66* 

Cast Steel, outalde goods.60A10®70* 

Malleable.\.70®70A6* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dls 60* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00. dls GO* 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$6.00.dls 26* 

Raxors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Woatenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 10* 


is 


S, 


ad Irona— 

from < to 10. * taclorj....V J«0 Ik 

Self-Heating.¥ do* $&00net 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.. ¥ do* $18.00net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.. ...26* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40®40A6* 

Enterprise Star Irons. 40* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, V^do*^ 

Fox Reversible, SeLf-Fluter 

¥ dos $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8^^ 

New England.6#, dls 16* 

Mahonjps Troy Pol. Irons. mzhX&S 

Sensi ble.20®20A5* 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886...... v . 86A4W 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.30* 

Hush Cord— 

White Cotton Braided, fair quahf- 

Common Russia Sash..¥ ft TS&I 

Patent 44 44 .¥ ft *o# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.¥ 1b 22#®28# 

India Cable Laid 44 .¥ ft 18# 

BUTT L*e. A <*»llty. 

surer Lake, A Quality, Dr.^66^^ 
Surer Lake. B Quality, Whlte^^ 
Surer iAke, B Ovality, 

Silver Lake, C Quality, White (on! 


Semper 

Egyptla 

Samson, 


Maco ra*« 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton, 

• dls J 

Samson, Braided, Italian Hem^i 


Sash 


Braided, 

Locks— 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

u foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

¥ foot 60# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

¥ foot 30# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 
Atelns’^Ioliow' Back X Cute *%***$$& 

W. M. A C., Champion X Cute, E — 

lar.¥ foot! 

W.M.AC.X Cute, Thin Back............ 

¥ foot 27#®29# 
Peace Circular and Mill.46A10* 

Pe *°* H “d Wf 10@30&10410){ 

Peace Croes Cuts, Standard...? foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

¥ foot 27®28# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

46®46A10* 

Richardson's X Cuts, __ 

No. L 80#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8, 24# 
Hock Saxes— 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete .4OAI0®_ 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only... .40A 
10®60* 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Eureka and Crescent.26* 

8uw Frame*— 

White Vermont. Vi ....¥ gro 

' $1 JlO. dis 26* 


Red. Pollshed and VanSsSed. .... ¥ do* 


Saw Sets— 

Stillman’s Genuine.. .¥ do*$5.00®7.76, 
dis 40Ao* 

StUlmAn*,Imlta..pdoi 

Common Lerer_** do* $a!w, 

HorrUl's No. 1. No ^lJgLQO^ 

Leuch’s...No.0,$8.00, No. 1,$S3fcdU\ 


80# 

dls30®S0A6* 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00J> 

Ferguson’s.88H* 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886 ^ j 

Walker’s.• J10* 

Hammond’s Window springs..40* 

Common Sense, Jap r d, Cop’d and 

Br*sed.¥ gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

¥ gr $10.00 

Universal. 

Kempshall’s Gravity.60* 

KempshaU’B Model....60®60A10* 

Oorbm’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886.... .70* 

Pay son’s Perfect.60®60A10* 

Htunmln’s Sash Balances.26A6A2* 

Hugunin’s New Sash Locks.26A6A2* 

Stoddard ”Practical”. 10* 

Ivee’ Patent.-60®66 a10* 

u i«og 0 ‘-. , 100 . “ d , uo : .Mi, 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60* 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

66®66a6* 

Security.70* 

Hash Weights— 

SoUd Eyes.¥ ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffer# or Fillers— 

Milas’ 44 Challenge,” ¥ do* W0.00, 

dls 60®60A6* 

Pwry.¥ do*, No. 1, $16.00: No. 0, 

fsXoo. ... ... dis (>0®60A6* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dls 20* 

Saws— 

Dlsston’s Clr- ' 

cular_46®46A6* Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.46®45A6* by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 25®26A6* . 

Atkins’ Circular.60* J 


Nash’s.20A10®20A10tlO* 

Hamme r, Hotchkiss.A6.60, dis 10* 

Hammer, Bemis A Call Co.'s new Pat. 

80A6* 

Bemis A Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

Hamm er.80A6* 

Bemis A Call Co.’s Plate. .1W 

Bemis A Call Co.’s Cross Cut...D»4* 

Aiken’s Genuine.$18.00, dis 60A10* 

Aiken’s Imitation. 47 . 00 , dls 66A6* 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.. •..... —20* 

Disston’sStar, $9, No. 16, $6J50: dl820A 
10®20A10®10* 
Atkin’s Lever, ¥ do* No. 1, $400; No^,^ 

Atkin’s Criterion.¥ do* $740 

Croissant (KeUer), No. I, $16.00: No. 2, 

$24.00.dis40Al« 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch. .40* 

Saw Toole— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 
$6.00 ¥ dos 

Scale#— 

Hatoh, Counter, No. 171, good jpudity,^ 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161.... ¥ do* $6.76®$7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.tt.1^240 

Union Platform, Striped.$2J20®2.80 

Chatlllon’s Grocers' Trip Scales.60* 

Chatillon’s Eureka.26* 

ChatiUon’s Favorite. 

Family, Turnbulls.80®80A10* 

Riehle Bros.’ Platform.6* 

Scale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.. .50A10i 

50A104_ 

Chatlllon’s No. 1.40* 

ChStlllon’s No. 2.60* 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S.R.AL Co.) 

$Oo.dls 80A10* 

Box, 1 Handle.¥ do* $4.00, dis 10* 

Box. 2 Handle.¥ do* $6.00, dis 10* 

Defiance Box and Ship.20A10* 

Foot. 60A10®60* 

Ship, Common.¥ dos $840 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Screen Window and Door 
Frames— 

Porter's Pat. Window and DoorFrame^ 
Screen Corner Irons, Warner’s. 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners .25®2&A10% 
Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20A10A10* 

Dtesfo?sTT..46A10* 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46A10* 

Buck Bros. .80* 

Stanley R. A L. Co.'s Varnished Han¬ 
dles..66A10* 

Stanley R.AL Co.’s Black Handles. 

Sargent A Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

60A10A10] 

Sargent A Co.’s Nos. 20,80 and 6°.^664^ 

Knapp A Cowles’ No. 1.60/ 

Knapp A Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.60( 

Knapp A Cowles' Nos. 00 A 4—i 

6L_ 

Stearns’.25A10A6* 

Gay A Parsons. 

Champion. 

Clark’s Pat. 

Crawford’s Adjustable.SO* 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet.46®26A10* 
Allard’s Spiral, new list ......^....26* 

Kolb’s Common Sense. .¥ dos $6.00, dls 
26A10* 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bite—30A80A6* 

Screw Driver Bits.¥ do* 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bite, Parr’s.¥ gro $646 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle7sete.No. 8, 

P. D. A Co»’s adl Steel.60* 

Screws— 

Wood Screxes— List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July L 1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70*1 

Round Head Iron... .66* I _ . 

Flat Head Brass.66* 1 

Round Head Brass.. .60* ( often given 

Flat Head Bronze_66* i *>F Jobbers. 

Round Head Bronze.60*) 
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Machine— 

Flat Head, Iron.55* 

Round Head, Iron.60* 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench, Iron.66*10066*10*10* 

Bench, Wood, Beech.V do* $8.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10* 

Hand. Wood.26*10025*10*5* 

Lag, Stunt Point..\76076A1O* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.76* 

Bed . 777:. .28*5* 

Hand Bail. 8araot’s.664*10* 

Hand Rail, H. *B. Mfg. Co.. ,70*10075* 

Hand Ball, Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. .50050*5* 

Jack Sc r ew s , P. S. A W.86* 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .60*10060*10*5* 
Jack Screws, Stearns’.40040*10* 

Serai I 8a wa— 


nplete, $10j00.86* 

* UJOO .26* 

„_* and Cabinet Makers'. 

•16.5&* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades..86* 

Scythe Snaths..50*8* 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .75*10076*10*5* 
Pruning.. .See Prulng Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmer*... $ do* $8.76 

Tinners’.80*2* 

Seymour's, Lin, Dec., 1881. 

60*15*10060*10*10*6* 
Heinch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

00*10*10060*10*10*6* 

He&n*ch*s Tailor's Shears..3344* 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers. .80080*1(9 
Second quality C. 8. Trimmer*. 

80*10080*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10* 

Diamond Can Shears.IQ* 

Clipper.~.10*10* 

Victor Can Shears..76*10076*10*6* 

Howe Bros. * Halbert, Solid Forged 

Cleveland Machine Co., Solid Steel 

Forged.70* 

Clanas Shear Co., Japanned.70* 

Clausa Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.00* 

ftkenveo— 

Sliding Door — 

N. W. * Co., list July, 1888.60*10060*6* 

R. * K., Unbec. 1871886.TTSSo* 

Corbin's list.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller.60*10*$* 

Patent Roller, Hatfield's.71* 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

1886.60S* 

Moore's Anti-Friction.60* 

Sliding Shutter— 

R. ft E. UstDec. 18,1886.60*10*2* 

Sargent's list.60*10* 

Reading list.60*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

L. ft I. J. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mtg. Co.26* 

Shoos, Horae, Mule, Ac,— 
Horse— 

Burden's, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factcjjr.^ 
Mule— 

Add $1 ¥ keg to above prices. 

Our, Wrought — 

Ton lots...$ P9# 

1000 % lots.P ft 94# 

600 lb lots. ¥ lb io# 

Shot— 

{Eastern prices 2!# off, cash, 6 days.) 

Drop, P bag, 26 ft.$1-20 

Drop, r bag, 6*. .29 

Buck andCnilled, ¥ 26-ft bag. 1.46 

Buck and Chilled. ¥ 6- ft bag.34 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.2b* 

Not*.—J obbers frequently give 607,4* 
extra oo above. 

Griffith's Black Iron.60*10* 

Griffith's C. 8.60060*10* 

Griffith’s Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods.20* 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork A Tool Co).20* 

St. Louis Shovel Co.-20020*7#* 

Hussey, Blnns * Co.16025* 

Hubbard * Co.20020*74* 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.60*10* 

Payne Pettebone * Son, list January, 

1HMI hjw 

Remington's (Lowinan's Patent)' 

30*10040* 

Rowland’s, Black Iron.60*10* 

Rowland's Steel.60*6060*10* 

Hhovels and Tonga- 

Iron Head.60*10060*10*6* 

Brass Head.60*10*10* 

Hkeius, Thimble- 

Western list.76*6076*10* 

Columbus Wrt. SteeL list Nov. 1,1887.20* 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co.60*10* 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins..60* 

Fttca Turned and Fitted.86* 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. * Co., new list. 

60*26*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters. ¥ doe 82.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.... ¥ doz $2.25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

¥ do* $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

¥ dos. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rise- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, ¥ dos.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 20, Nested, ¥ dos.. 86# $1.00 

Meah 24, Nested. ¥ dos.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

School, by ease.60*10* 

Snap*, Harness, Ac- 

Anchor ct-as- ***• co-).w 

fitch’s (Brlrtol).60*10* 

Hotchkiss. .10* 

Andrews.60* 

Sargent's Patent Guarded.70*10*10* 

German, new list.40*10* 

Covert.60*2* 

Covert, New Patent.60*6*2* 

Covert, New R. E.6002* 

Covered Spring.60*10*10* 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert's Adjustable, list Jan. 1, 1886. 

36*2* 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron...46* 

Wood.30* 

Bailey’s (Stanley B. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Stearns’.20*10030* 

Spoke Trimmers 

Bonney's. ¥ dos $10.00, dis 60* 

Steams'.20*10* 

Ives', No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 ¥ dos. 

66*10* 

Douglas’. ¥ dos $9.00, dls 20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Oen. Stamp. Co.'s list... .70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Gen. Stamp. Oo.'s 

list.70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. * Co.834*2* 

Silver-Plated —(4 mos. or 64 cash 30 

Meriden ^rit. Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers * Bros.60* 

Rogers *Bro.60* 

Reed* Barton.60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..60*10060* 

Simpson. Hall, Miller ft Co..60*10 

Holmes* Edwards Silver Co. .50*100 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver .60*5* 
H. & E. Silver Co., Durham 811 ver.50*5* 

German Silver.50060*6 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60*6* cash 

Nickel Silver.60*6060*10*6* cash 

Britannia.60* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10* * 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver.60* 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 
lots.60* 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60060*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster 8prlngs. 264 

Squares— 

Steel and Iron.) 

Nickel-Plated.J 76*10080* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10070* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevel*. 45*10* 
WInterbottom’s Try and Miter... .80*10* 
8tarrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

264 

Avery's Flush Bevel Squares.30*5* 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanised .) 

Fraoe 8Upl«. Plain.J 

Steelyards.40*10060* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith's Waterford Goods... ,.30* 
60&OA1O* 

Blacksmith's Butterfield's Goods.. .30* 
6080*16* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26030* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .334*6040* 

Stone— 

Hlndoetan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 34#; Slips 
No. 1. 5# 

Sand Stone. ¥ ft 2# 

Washita Stone, Extra. ¥ ft 21022# 

Washita Stone, No. 1. ¥ ft 16016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2. ¥ ft 11012# 

Washita Slips, No. 1. Extra.. ¥ ft -- 

Washita Slips, No. 1. ¥ ft - 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1,4 to 6 lnP ft 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 lnp ft $1.76 

Turkey Otl Stone, 4 to 8 in. ¥ ft 40# 

Turkey SUps. ¥ ft $l.OO0li5 

Lake Superior, Chase. ¥ ft 16# 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase. ..¥ lb 81032# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. ...¥*> 
18020# 

8eneca Stone, High Rounds. .P ft 20026# 
Seneca Stone. Small Whets. .¥ gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s. ¥ gro 

Gem. ¥ gro 

Gold Medal. ¥ gro 

” Mirror ”. ¥ pro_ 

Lustro.p gro 

K Sun^ 5 gro lots !.'.'.’ ?! ,^¥ gro'$6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago. ¥ ft 8# net 

Boynton's Noon Day, ¥ gro.$6.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. ¥ gro $18.00 
Tates’Liquid, 2 3 5 lOgaLcans 

¥ gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .00 

Yates Standard Paste PoUsh, 10- ft cans, 

¥ ft 16# 

Jet Black. ¥ gro 83.60 

Japanese.P gro $3.60 

Fireside. ¥ gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel. ¥ gro $10.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid 8tove Polish. ¥ gro $9.00 
BonneU's Paste Stove Polish.. ¥ gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

cans. 124 # 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 ft 

cans. 124 # 

Nickel Plate Paste.. ¥ gro $6.00 

rp 

1 neks, Brads, <fcc.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Mote .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*6# 

Steel Carpet.80080*6* 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80080*6* 

American Iron Cut.76076*10* 

Swedes Iron...76*6076*10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers', 

76*10076*10*6* 

Tinned Swedes Iron_76*10076*10*6* 

Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*6* 

Gimp and Lace.76*10076*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10076*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trlmmer 8 ’. 76 AlO 0 76*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Miners' ...75*10075*10*6* 
Swedes Iron B1U Posters’ or Railroad, 

76*10075*10*6* 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list). 

80080*6* 

Copper Tacks.60*10* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.60*10* 

Finishing Nails.70*10070*10*10* 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.70*1 0070 * 10 * 10 * 
Tinned Trunk and Clout NaUs. 70*100 

70*10*10* I 

Basket Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 



- „ 3*4.76 net 
.¥ gro $3.75 net 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* 
10 * 10 * 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Chair Nalls.7O*lO07O*lO*lfM 

Zinc Glaslers’Points.60060*6* 

Cigar Box Nalls.60*10060*10*6* 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*10*6* 
Looking-Glass Tacks... .60*10060*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet.60*10060*10*6* 

Brush Tacks.60*10060*10*6* 

Shoe Finders,' List Jan. 2,1888, 10*100 
10*lo*6* 

and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. b 


.26*10* 

.40* 

lesterman’s, Regular list.26030* 


811vered..30*10*10* 

Japanned.20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86* 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*10* 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nails. Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. * ETMfg. Co.’s 
list.60*10* 

Tap Borers 

Common«and Rind.20*10* 

Ive’s Tap Bordrs.834*6* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20Air^- 

Clark's..88* 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American. 

Spring. 

Cnestei 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80080*10* 

Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*6* 

Tinners* Shears, Ac.— 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).20026* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. Malllnson * Co.334* 

Tinwari 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, Hat 
Jan. 20,1887.70*10070*10*6* 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, Arc— 

Stoddard’s Ugh to lug Tire Upaetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16* 

Tobacco Cotters— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion). .20*10 

Wood Bottom. ¥ dos $6.OO0$6JB 

All Iron. ¥ dos $4.2. 

Nashua Lock Co*a ¥ dos, $18.00 600664 

Wilson’s.66* 

Sargent’s. ¥ dos, $24. dis, 66*10* 

Acme... . ¥ dos, $20.00, dls40* 

Transom Lifters— 

WoDeosak’s Clam 3 and 4, Bronsed 

Iron.60* 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.86* 

8kylight Lifters.36* 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60* 

Relher’s Bronsed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887..60*2* 

Bather's Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
60*2* 

Exoelslor.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s..60*10* 

Pay son’s Universal.40040*10* 

Traps— 

Gams- 

Newhoose. 

Oneida Pattern. 

Game. Blake’s Patent. 

Mouse and Rat— 

Moors Wood,Choker, ¥ dos holes, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .V doz 81.50, dls 10* 
Mouse, Cage, Wire.... $ dos $2.60, dis 10* 
Mouse, Catch-'em-allve, ¥ dx $2^tf,dls 15* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ".¥ gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.¥ gr $18.00. dls 16* 

Rat, " Decoy ".¥ gr $10.00, dls 10* 

Ideal.¥ gr $10.00 

g fdone.¥ gr$5.r‘ 

otchklsa Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps, 

¥ doz 90# 

In full cases.¥ dos 76# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.15* 

Dias ton’s Br’k and Plastering, 26025*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.26* 

Clement A Maynard’s.20* 

Rose's Brick.16020* 

Brade's Brick.26* 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden. 70* 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.25* 

Trucks, Warehouse, Arc.— 

B. A L. Block Co.'S list. *82.40* 

Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 


70*6* 

10 * 6 * 


Twine- 


Flax Twine— 
No. 9, 4 and \ 
No. 12, Hand \ 
No. 18, and J 
No. 24, H and } 
No. 86 , Hand ) 


B. 

80# 

29# 

28# 

28# 


BC 

ft Balls.22# 

ft Balls. 21 # 

lb'Balls.18# 

ft Balls.18# 

.. ft Balls.16# 27# 

No. 264, Mattress, Hand 4ft Balls.480 50 # 

Chalk Line, Cotton, 4 ft Balls.26# 

Mason Line, Linen, 4 ft Balls.55# 

2- Ply Hemp, H ana 4 ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).llU# 

3- Ply Hemp. 1 ft Balls. 12 * 41 2H# 

3-Ply Hemp, 14 ft Balls.11#011H# 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ft . .15#016# 

2, 3, 4 and 6 -Ply Jute, 4 ft Balls. 10 # 

wool.64#0«H# 

Paper.13**14# 

Cotton Mops, 6 , 9,12 and 161b to dos. .18# 

Solid Box.60060*6* 

Parallel- 

Fisher A Norris Double Screw.16*10* 

Stephens'.26030* 



Parker’s.20026* 

Wilson’s. 

Howard's. 

Bonney’s. 

Millers Falls.. 

Trenton. 

Merrill’s. 

Backus and Union. .40* 

Double 8crew Leg.16*10* 

Prentiss.20*6028* 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40* 

Saw Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*8. 

¥ dos $15.00, dls 40*10* 

8tearn*s.884*100334*10*10* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises. 

HopSns*..’.’. .*.*.*¥ do *glijofaMwl 

Reading.40*10* 

Wentworth.20*10* 

Combination Hand Vises. ¥ gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.?.20* 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10* 

W agon Boxes— 

Per ft.24# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy. ¥ do* $4.00. dls 26* 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat.. ¥ dos $12.00. dls 20*10*10* 

Johnson’s.Pdoz $11.00, dls 884* 

Penny’s. 

¥ dos Pol. $14; Jap'd. 216.00, dls 66* 

Appleton's. ¥ dos $16.00, dls 80*10* 

Bonney’s. 80*10* 

Washers— 

wmh^::: ¥ 4 * $$ $8 si 

In lots Ism than 200 ft, ¥ ft, add H#, 5-ft 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges— 

Iron . 

8teel. 

Well Buckets, Galvanised— 

Hill's. ¥ dos, 12 qt, $4.26; 14 qt. 26J26 

Iron Clad.Tf> dos, 14 qt, $4.%0$4.6O 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band. 

¥ dos $4J2604J)O 
Whiting’s Wired Top..* dos $4.000.4.26 

Well Wheels- 

8 in., $2^6; 10 In.. $2.70; 12 in.. $8.26. 
Wire— 

Iran— 




Market, Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 

70*10076* 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ... .70070*6* 

Market, Galv., Nos. 0 to 18.66*6* 

Market, Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18^ 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 1" 

7240 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to H 
764 

Stone, Br. and Anp*d, Nos. 27 to 8 

76*10*6* 

Stone,Tinned.70070*10* 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*10* 

Galvanised Fence.66* 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76* 

Annealed Grape, Noe. 10 to 14.75* 

Brass, list Jsn^lS. 1884.16A2M 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884 .26* 

Bam Fence.8ee Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.66* 

Mai In’s Steel and Tln'd Wire on Spools^ 

Malln’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools SO* 

Cast Steel Wire.60* 

8tube’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to 2, 80* 

8teel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# * ft 

Picture Wire.60 ft 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

* 1000, $9.00, dls 26* 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Clntk, Netting, Arc.— 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84. 

* 100 sq.ft, $1.90 
Painted Screen Cloth, No. 88, 

* 100 sq. ft. 82.00 
Galvanized Wire Netting ... "70*10076* 

Wire Gosifl- 
See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1, 1888. 

Iron.80* 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.40* 

Baxter’s Adjustable “ S ” .... 40*10060* 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10060* 

Coes* Genuine.66*8* 

Coes’ “ Mechanics' ”.66*10*8* 

Girard Standard.70*10* 

Machinists’, SterlingWrench Oo.. 70*10* 
Lamson ft Sessions’Engineers*.. .60*10* 

Lamson * Sessions' Standard.70*10* 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.. 

Girard Agricultural.. 

Lamson ft Sessions' Agrlcl. 

Sterling Wrought. 

Bends** Call’s Pat. Combination.86* 

Bemls * Call's Merrick's Pattern.86* 

Bemls * Call’s Brlgg’s Pattern. .28* 

Bemls * Call's Cylinder or Gas Pipe 

Bemls * Call's No. 8 Pipe.36*6* 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dis 60*10* 
The Favorite Pocket (Briget) 

¥ doz $4.00, dls 40* 

Webster's Pat. Combination.96* 

Boardman’s.20*10* 

Always Ready.96*$ 

Alligator.60* 

Donohue's Engineer.20A1M 

Acme, Bright.60*8* 

Acme, Nldteled. . .60*8* 

Walker's.66*0* 

Diamond Steel...66*3* 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $9.00 off. 

Wrongkt Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, Ac., list 


trd. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 10, 1889, 


1 8 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JANUARY 9, 1889. 

The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale price*, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


; J-f ft 1.90 @ 2 . 00 * 


IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square.. 

1 to 6 in. x % to 1 in- 

Refined Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square..I 

lto 4 in. x % to 1% In.Vf lb 8.10 @ 

4*4 to 6 in. x % to 1 k.) 

1 to 6 in. x34 and 5-16.f 1b 2.80 

Rods—94 and 11-16 round and sq..f lb 2.80 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.f lb 2.80 

44 Burden Best ” Iron, base price.. $ 1b 8.00 
-Burden's 14 H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

8 rice.f ft 2 80 

later ”...ft lb 8.10 „ 

Norway Rods .4.00 @ 5.00* 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and 81elgh Shoe, base 

price in small lots..2)4* @ 8* 

Best Cast- Steel, base price in small lots 8*2* @ 9)4* 
Best Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. .5^4* (ft 6* 

For Classification and Extras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste**l Association of the United States. June i, 
*1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. O. Cleaned. 



10 to.‘16.fib 2.75 

17 to 2C.f ft 2.85 

21 to 24.fib 8.00 

25 and X. ...fib 8 20 

27.f 1 b a85 

26 .f ft 8.50 


Galv’d, 14 to 20 , 
Galv’d, :l to 24, 
Galv’d, 25 to 26. 
Galv’d, 27 


i 2.80* 8JB5 @.* 

© 8 00* 8.25 @ 8.50 * 

@ S.lO* 8.50 @.* 

6 *.... 8.50 @.* 

t 8.3754* 8.75 @.* 

.. ..* 4.00 @.* 

B. B. 2d qua!. 

Mb. 4.50 @ .. .. 4.88 @.* 

Mb, 4.8754 S .... 4.75 @.* 

Mb, 5 25 @ ... . 5.12 @ .* 

_ I ft. 5.6254 ©. 5.48 @. f 

Galv’d, 28. fib, 6.00 @. 5.86 @ . . ..* 

Patent Planished..f 1b A 10* B, 9* 

Russia..fib 9U* @ 10* 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f lb 5* @ 7* 

English 8 teel from Store. 

Best Cast.f lb 15 * 

Extra Cast .fib 1654 @17 * 

Swaged, Cast. .f ft 16 * 

Best Double Shear.f lb 15 * 

Blister. 1 st quality.f 1b 1254 * 


German Steel, Best. WlblO 

2d qii&hty.fib 9 * 

3d quality..f ft 8 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f ft 15 * 

2d quality.f ft 14 * 

3d quality.«Mb 1254* 

METALS. 

Tin. Per ft 

Banca. Pigs.24* 

-Straits. Pigs.24* 

Engllsn. Pigs. 

8traits in Bars... . 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate*.—Bright. 

Melyn Grade.1C. 10 x 14.. $5.75 

“ • IC. 12x12. 6.00 

44 . .. IC, 14x20.. 5.75 

44 “ tC, 20 x 2».. 12.00 

“ “ tx, 10x14.. 7.25 

‘ “ IX, 12x12.. 7.50 

“ •* EX. 14x20.. 7.25 

“ - IX, 20x28.. 15.00 

•• .DC, 1254 x 17.. 5 50 

44 44 .DX, 12J6X17.. 7.00 

Call and Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 5.75 

44 IC, 12x12. 6.00 

44 IC, 14x20.. 5.75 

.IX. 10x14.. ““ 



1 .IX, 12x12. 

7.50 

© 

7.75 

“ ...IX 14x20. 

725 


7.50 

Alia way Grade.IC. 10 x '4.. 

5.00 


5.121$ 

•* .IC, 12 x 12 . 

5.1354 


5.25 

.IC, 14 X ¥0.. 

5.00 

@ 

6.12)4 

.IC, 20 x 28. 

11.00 

@ 


“ .IX. 10x14.. 

6.00 

@ 


...IX. 12*12 

6.85 

@ 


44 .IX, H xv«.. 

6.00 



“ “ .IX, 20 * 28.. 

12.00 



“ ...DC, 1254 x 17., 

4 75 

@ 

5.00 

“ . .DX, 1254 x 17.. 

5 75 

s 

6.00 

Coke Plates —Bright. 



Steel Coke.—IC. 10 xU. i4x 20. 

$4.75 

<a 

$5.00 

10 x 20. 

7.25 


7.50 

20x28. 

9.75 

Of. 

10.25 

IX, 10 x 14,14x 20. 

5.50 


5.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20. 

4.40 

<& 

4.60 

Charcoal Plates.— 

Terne. 



Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20. 

$4.40 

@ 

$4.62)4 

20 x 29. 

9.00 

@ 

9.25 

IX, 14x20. 

4.40 

@ 

5.62)4 

20 x 28. 

11.00 

(ft 

11.87)4 

A became Grade.—IC, 14 x 20. . 

. 4.25 

@ 

4.50 

20x28... 

8/0 

(ft 

9.00 

[X, 14x20.. 

5.26 

(ft 

5.50 

20 x 28... 

10.50 

(ft 

lo 80 

7 in Boiler Plates. 



IXX, 14 x 26 .112 sheets. 

.... $12.50 d 

% $12."5 

IXX, 14 x 28 . 112 sheets.. 

12 75<< 

% 

IXX. 14 x dl.112 sh-ets 

. 14.25 @ 

Copper. 





Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States. December 
10,1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


1 1 1 
i * 1 

k © 3 



Over 84in.widel 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


i 

© 

fit 
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Butt:' Pie, Bar and Ingot. 4*; Old Copper, 8* 
f 1b. Manufactmed (including all articles of 
which Coppe -i« s component of chief value), 
45 1 &u \alorenr*. 

Ingot. 

Lake .@18 * @ 18)4* 

“ Anchor ” Brand. . . . <& 17)4* (ft 18 * 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 01 . 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. . $0.28 0.80 0,82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, 94 inch diameter and over, per 

pound...25* 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

x»gment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to Bquare foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce..81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each..*.8* 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 80 each .80* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each.12* 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each..12* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot..2549 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 


i inch fib.50* 

1 “ “ ....44* 

....42* 
....40* 
...89* 
... 87* 
...84* 


inch f 1b.47* 

44 “ .41* 

mZ 44 44 SOS 

if “ “ .‘. '. 'w 

S •• 14 86* 

1 44 44 84* 

154 44 “ .81* 


Boll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list, .10 @ 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 f 100 ft. 

Western Spelter. .554* @6 * 

44 Bergenport ”. 8# 

44 Bertha r ’.794 @8* 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2)$* f lb. 

000 ib casks.654* 

Per ft. 754* 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 f 1001b. Old Lead, 2* f 1b. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8* f 1b. 

American. 454 

Newark ..t.4)J 

Bar.SU* 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 654* 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.754* 

Solder. 

54 (ft )4 (Guaranteed). 16* 

Extra wiping. 1854* 

Tt»e prices of the many other qualit'es of 8older 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.f ft 1394 @ 14* 

HaUetts. .. “ 1154* @12 9 

Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55&10&2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55&10&2 

Corporation Cocks 55&10&2 


Corporation Cooks, 44 Mueller 4 ’ Pattern, from 

Western list. .56A10&* 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... .60&10&2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.60&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .50&10&2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks ana 

BallCocks.50&10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56&10&2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.56&10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Bastn 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.65&10&9 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 66&10&2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25...dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .die 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56&10&2 

Union Joints.60&10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Bandies ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55&10&2 

Hose Goods . 56&10&2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60&10&2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels. .. .40A1G&2 

Bra as Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60&10&2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

6O&10&2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. Q0&X0&2 

Brass Check Valves. «0<£10&2 

Brass Hose Valves.1068 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . G0&10A2 

Brass Safety Valves. 60&10&2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. . 50&10&2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure aud Foot Valve*. 

50&10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.60&IO&* 

Brass Pump Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks.57UA10&2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.5754&10&2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60&10&2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cup 


Brass Lubricators.60&10&2 

Brass Air Valves. ..60A10&2 

Brass Air Cocks.60&10&2 

Brass Gauge Cocks .65&10&2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50&10&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50&10&2 

Brass Test Pumps.50&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6U&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20&10&2 

Brass Union Joints.60A10&2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Ninnies .. . .55&10&2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Checz 

Valves .65A10&2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65&10&2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 06&1O&2 

All Iron Valves.65&10&2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fitting 
Plugs and Bushu . 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 

. ...70A10 
. ,75A10 

..07J 




Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.f ft 22 @ 24* 

*• Ordinary. . 6 * 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15* 

“ 44 best. 23* 

Black Paint, in oil.zegs, 8 *: assorted cans. 11* 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best.40 @ 55* 

44 44 “ in oil.45 @55* 

44 Chinese dry . 70* 

* 4 Ultramarine..18 @ 80* 

Brown, Spanish. 154 * 

“ Van Dyke.10 @ 12* 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, 9*; kegs 7* 

Green, Chrome.15 @ 23* 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 @ 18 @ 25* 

Green, Paris..Food, 20*; best, 25* 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80*; best, 35* 

Iron I'aitjt, Bright Red.f ft 254 * 

Iron Paint, Brown . f ft 154* 

Iron Paint, Purple.ftba* 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red_f ib 654 * 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red .f ft 544 # 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.f ft 554 * 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.f ft 6 * 

Litharge. 654 * 

Mineral Paints.2 @ 4* 

Orange Mineral.10* 

Red Lead. American. 054 * 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry... .$1.65 @ $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11* ; kegs, 8 < 

Red Indian Dry .9 @ 12 * 

Rose Pink. .10 @ 13 * 
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Tuning and Boring Lathe for 6-Inch independent feed-rings, levers and cam ing bar of suitable diameter. The tail- 
Breech-Loading Rifle Hoops. frictions for lateral and cross-feeds, which stock is moved on the bed by a rack and 

- * are driven by bevel pinions mounted on pinion, and is provided with a screw and 

On January 5, 1888, the Government re- long sleeves sliding on steel splined lead releasing nut for power feed for boring, t 
ceived proposals for furnishing ten lathes screw and supported in a sliding bracket. In the drawings it will be noticed that 
to be especially designed for both turning This gives the reverse motion to the carriage the tail-stock is fed by a screw operated 
and bonng the steel hoops used in the con- feeds and also locks the lead screw nut, by gearing placed at the back end of the 
struction of breech-loaaing guns. The thereby preventing both the nut and bed. This subjected the feed-screw to a 
firm of Israel H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., of frictions being thrown in operation at the compression strain, which, it was thought. 
Philadelphia, received a contract for five of same time. When cutting screws the in case of heavy work, might produce 
these lathes, the aggregate price being $28,- hand-wheel in the apron can be disengaged more or less deflection of the screw. For 
298. The accompanying drawings repre- instantly. Three grades of feed, without this reason the builders, after having been 
sent side and end elevations and a plan changing gears, are obtained by means of granted the contract, asked permission to 





TURNING AND BORING LATHE FOR 6-INCH BREECH-LOADING RIFLE HOOPS, BUILT BY ISRAEL H. JOHNSON. 

JR & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

view of the plans as adopted. The lathes compound or cone feed gears and pin on the change the arrangement of this screw by 
have been constructed in accordance with head. The feeds can be changed from screw- operating it from the opposite end of bed, 
these plans, with a single important ex- cutting to turning without changing the as the tail-stock would then be pulled 
caption, the reason for which will be ex- gears. The bearings of the carnage are against the work, instead of pushed, and, 
plained further on. 5 feet long, and are gibbed to the bed the as the screw would only be acted upon by 

The general dimensions of the lathe are: entire length. A clamp holds the carriage tension, the anticipated trouble could not 
length 22 feet, bed 45 inches wide on top, to the bed when the cross-feed is in use. occur. The suggestion was, of course, 
distance between centers 13 feet, swing 50 The compound tool rest is formed with agreed to, and the lathes are being con- 
inches over the ways of the bed and 38 j double slots for two or four tool posts, for structed with that change. The thrust 
laches over the carriage, weight 34,000 clamping tools as desired. The carriage bearing for this screw is at the inner end 
pounds. The cone has five changes for a has power cross-feed and power feed to of the head. 

4-inch belt, the largest section being 30 the compound rest top slide for turning The material of which each of the prin- 
inches in diameter. It is back-geared 10 to angles; it also kas a side rest for turning cipal parts of the lathe is made is indicated 
1 and triple-geared 57 to 1, giving fifteen work the full swing of the lathe. All the on the drawings. 

changes of speed. These gears are ail en- dovetail slides are fitted with taper gibs __ 

gaged and disengaged by moving eccentric and adjusting screws for taking up all 

boxes. The front bearing of the spindle is 8 wear. The tail-stock is made with a dove- The annual meeting of the American 
inches in diameter and 12 inches long; the tail set-over, and fibbed to the bed. It Society of Civil Engineers was opened 
back bearing is 54 inches in diameter and is also arranged with a removable cap to on Wednesday and will be continuea this 
8J inches long, The apron is provided with permit the spindle to be replaced by a bor- (Thursday) evening. 
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THE LAKE ORE TRADE. 


Outlook for the Coming Season. 


Peculiar interest attaches at the present 
time to the Lake Superior iron-ore trade. 
In the face of adverse influences affecting 
the production of iron and steel, the de¬ 
mand for the raw material, iron ore, has 
recently been heavier on the Lake Superior 
mines than at any previous time since they 
were first developed. The consumption of 
Lake Superior ore approximated 6,000,000 
tons in 1888, as against a fraction over 
4,000,000 tons in any preceding year. 
This increased consumption occurred, not¬ 
withstanding a falling off in the production 
of steel rails, of bar iron and of many 
other kinds of iron and steel in 1888 as 
compared with 1887. It was quite as un¬ 
expected to those directly engaged in the 
trade as it has been to others. When the 
year 1888 opened with such discouraging 
prospects for the steel-rail makers the pro¬ 
ducers of Lake Superior iron ore felt that 
they had lost their mainstay, as so large a 
part of their product had for years gone 
into steel rails. To make the outlook still 
more discouraging, a heavy stock of un¬ 
sold ore had been carried over at the Lake 
Erie receiving ports from the season of 
1887, in consequence of the slack demand 
from the furnaces during the memorable 
coke strike of that year, and, of course, it 
was an incubus until sold and forwarded 
for consumption. And, further, large con¬ 
sumers of ore deferred making contracts 
for their season’s supply until May and 
June, so that the mine owners were with¬ 
out their usual guide as to the probable 
requirements of the year, and m numerous 
cases arranged to curtail their production. 
But by midsummer the stocks at lower 
lake ports had melted away and increased 
shipments were necessitated from the 
mines, advancing in quantity from week 
to week until the aggregate shipments of 
the previous active year were overtaken 
and passed. The navigation season of 
1888 closed with smaller stocks of unsold 
ore at Lake Erie ports than had been the 
case for several years, while some belated 
consumers in Central Ohio, who had de¬ 
ferred buying ore until it was impossible 
to ship by lake, were obliged to have it 
forwarded by all-rail from the mines to 
their furnaces 

Special circumstances, of course, con¬ 
tributed to bring about this remarkable 
state of affairs. Prominent among them 
are the increased production of steel for 
miscellaneous purposes, and the newly 
developed market for Lake Superior ore 
east of the Alleghenies. While steel rails 
will for years continue to be the largest 
single interest absorbing iron ore, the use 
of steel for miscellaneous purposes is so 
rapidly growihg as to promise m the near 
future to assume the leadership. Steel 
manufacturers will regulate the demand 
for ore as hitherto, but they will represent 
a score of products, and not steel rails 1 
alone. Fluctuations will occur neces¬ 
sarily, but they will not be so violent as 
when the demand is regulated by the steel- j 
rail trade, which is subject to the mer-< 
curial character of the railroad interests. 
There is still much room to grow in the 
manufacture of steel for miscellaneous 
purposes, as the Government tables of 
importations show. With regard to the 
Eastern markets now opened to Lake Su¬ 
perior ore, it may be said with almost 
historical accuracy that 1888 witnessed the 
beginning of the trade in that direction. 
Lake Superior ore had been used to a lim¬ 
ited extent for several years in a number 
of Eastern iron works, principally for 
fettling, but in 1888 docks were erected 
at Buffalo for the express purpose of 
handling ore expeditiously and in large 


quantities, and the business of forwarding 
ore to Eastern blast furnaces was inaug¬ 
urated on a proper basis. The railroads 
carrying anthracite coal to Buffalo assisted 
in the construction of the docks, and en¬ 
couraged the movement of ore eastward 
by establishing low freight rates. Most 
opportunely for this trade, ocean freights 
on foreign ore were high in 1888, thus 
reducing in a great degree the competition 
from that quarter, and making the intro¬ 
duction of Lake Superior ore compara¬ 
tively easy. About 250,000 tons of ore 
were forwarded to the East from Buffalo in 
1888, and it is confidently expected that 
this amount will be doubled in 1889. An 
indication of the opinion entertained by 
Eastern ore-importing houses regarding 
the possibilities of this trade is shown in 
the very recent effort by a well-known 
firm to obtain control of the entire pro¬ 
duction of one of the leading Lake Su¬ 
perior mines. Even if ocean freights drop 
to their former figure, it is the belief of 
the Lake Superior ore men that they will 
be able to hold their ground in the East 
with the shipping facilities they now 


While the year 1888 was fairly satisfac¬ 
tory to the ore interests, as might be pre¬ 
sumed from the statistics given, it began 
with anxiety and uncertainty, continued 
to suffer some degree of demoralization 
until the shipping season was well over, and 
then wound up affairs with a stiff demand, 
better prices, and decidedly more confi¬ 
dence in the future. Contracts for the 
supply of ore were made unusually late by 
fumacemen last year. They had large 
stocks, and were in no hurry to add to 
them, while the price of pig iron was de¬ 
clining and the demand diminishing. 
With a possible necessity to curtail pro¬ 
duction confronting them, they deferred 
contracting /or another year’s supply of 
ore until they could see that it would be 
wanted. Those who knew what they 
would need held off to bear the market 
and to depress the price of ore as much as 
possible, even resorting to direct attacks 
in order to accomplish their purpose. All 
the causes which so decidedly depressed 
the iron market in the first half of 1888 
had their effect on the iron ore trade, 
which, however, suffered an additional de- 




End Elevation. — Head. 


End Elevation.—Foot. 


TURNING AND BORING LATHE FOR 6-INCH BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 
HOOPS. ISRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR. & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


have, and with the connections which have 
been established. 

The exact production of Lake Superior 
iron ore in 1888 has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained, but it is estimated by the Mar¬ 
quette Mining Journal to have been about 
5,000,000 tons, or about 800,000 tons more 
than 1887, which had in its turn exceeded 
any previous year. Of this production 
about 40 per cent, was contributed by the 
Marquette range, about 25 per cent, each 
by the Menominee and Gogebic ranges, 
and 10 per cent, by the Vermillion range 
or Minnesota mines. At the close of Lake 
navigation for the season of 1888, accord¬ 
ing to the Cleveland Iron Trade Review , 
the quantity of unsold ore at Lake Erie 
ports was considerably less than 200,000 
tons, as against 750,000 tons at the cor¬ 
responding time in the previous year, 
showing that the ore shipments of the 
season of 1888 had gone directly into con¬ 
sumption, and with them had gone about 
600,000 tons of stock carried over from 
the previous year. As it is further esti¬ 
mated by ore men who have looked care¬ 
fully into this matter that at this time last 
year many furnaces were stocked with ore 
sufficient to carry them well into the fall, 
while they now have but enough to sup¬ 
ply them until navigation opens, involving 
an increased consumption oi fully 400,000 
tons above that of last year, it can easily 
be seen how the consumption of 600,000 
tons in 1888 is obtained. 


pression from these attacks. When prices 
were established in May, the ruling rates 
were $5.75 for the best grades of Bessemer 
magnetics, $4.75 to $5 for Bessemer hema¬ 
tites, $4.75 for non-Bessemer magnetics, 
and $3.75 for non-Bessemer hematites, at 
Lake Erie ports. Sales were made at 
rates under these by mining companies*in 
need of money to meet pressing obliga¬ 
tions. Lake freights opened at $1.25 be¬ 
tween Lake Erie ports and Ash¬ 
land, $1.25 Two Harbors, $1.15 Mar- 

r tte, and 90 cents to Escan- 
The lateness with which season con¬ 
tracts were made for ore by the furnace- 
men seriously interfered with the proper 
management of their business by the ore 
men. They were particularly handicapped 
in arranging for tonnage, and seriously felt 
it later in the season when the demand for 
ore increased and unemployed vessels were 
scarce. The higher prices received for ore 
inured largely to the benefit of the vessel- 
men under the circumstances. Bessemer 
magnetics sold for $8, hematites, $5.50, 
non-Bessemer magnetics, $5 and hema¬ 
tites $4.25 and $4.50, at Lake Erie ports, 
while vessel freight advanced to $1.70 
from Ashland and Two Harbots, $1.50 
from Marquette and $1.25 from Escanaba. 
The price of ore would in all probability 
have gone higher if the mines had not been 
prepared to meet the sudden demand 
which came upon them in midsummer. 
They had closed up the season of 1887 in 
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most excellent shape, with the expectation 
that the next year’s requirements for ore 
would be larger. Hence dead work had 
been carried on, machinery had been over¬ 
hauled and improved, large stock piles had 
been accumulated at the mines and the 
increased production was a matter of ease 
when the time arrived. The new mines of 
course contributed largely to this result. 
As to the profits of the year’s business, the 
mine owners assert that only the best mines 
and the most carefully managed properties 
have earned dividends for their stock¬ 
holders. Many mines have barely paid 
expenses and made the necessary additions 
to their plant and working capital. 

So much for the past, and now for the 
future. On interviewing the mine owners 
and sales agents at Cleveland we find the 
opinion quite general that contracts for ore 
will be made much earlier than last year. 
A repetition of the experience of 1887 is not 
expected, when almost the entire output of 
ore for the year was sold in January and 
February, but, on the other hand, a much 
better opening of business is looked for 
than in 1888. If the price of Bessemer pig 
iron had kept up to the rates ruling last 
fall the furnacemen would have been 
placing their contracts for ore now. The 
quiet condition of the pig iron trade is in¬ 
fluencing both buyers and sellers of ore. 
Buyers will naturally endeavor to get ore 
at lower prices than those prevailing at 
the close of the season, insisting that tney 
cannot afford to pay them, while sellers 
will endeavor to hold prices up to these 
figures, so as to realize better results for 
their mines than accrued from last year’s 
business. It is generally believed that a 
more active demand for pig iron will be 
felt by February 1, and tnat a better price 
for ore can be obtained by waiting until 
then rather than by attempting to force 
the market earlier. The geneial condition 
of business throughout the country being 
better now than it was at the opening of 
1888, and disturbing elements being re¬ 
markably few and far less threatening, a 
prosperous year is anticipated, which 
should not be endangered by precipitous 
action. The condition of the ore interests 
is also much better. The Gogebic mines 
have recovered from the demoralization of 
the speculative era through which they 
passed in 1887, compelling a number of 
them to sell ore in 1888 at very low prices 
in order to meet pressing liabilities, and 
they can this year wait for the demand to 
mature. Some of the leading Lake Su¬ 
perior companies have already been asked 
to name prices for the season, it is true, 
but they have felt that the immediate con¬ 
ditions are not favorable for even the slight 
advance which they hope to get, and they 
have therefore declined to quote until they 
see an improvement in the iron trade. 
The general opinion is that inside of 30 
days circumstances will develop in favor 
of fixing prices for the season, and that 
great activity will prevail in ore circles in 
February and March. 

Careful investigation shows that a reas¬ 
onable increase in production can be made 
this year. Some mines, like the Republic, 
Cleveland, Champion, Lake Superior, &c., 
will turn out about their usual quantity, 
without regard to an increased demand for 
ore, if it should come. Their owners prefer 
to work their properties regularly, with due 
regard to preserving them in good con¬ 
dition, ana by careful management to 
secure good results, both in active and 
dull seasons. This policy is gaining more 
adherents from year to year. Newly 
opened mines, which have not been thor¬ 
oughly developed, will of course endeavor 
to increase their output and enlarge their 
business. From them will come the in¬ 
creased production of the year. The 
mines on the Vermillion range in Minne¬ 
sota, which shipped 450,000 tons last year, 
will be capable of producing 900,000 tons 
this year, though their owners believe it 


would be inadvisable for them to under¬ 
take to make so large an increase in one 
season. Several of the Gogebic mines are 
in shape to enlarge their output quite con¬ 
siderably. Taking the entire region, a con¬ 
servative estimate of the increase expected 
this year, if no positively unfavorable con¬ 
ditions develop in the iron trade, is about 
10 per cent., or; 500,000 tons. If a very 
active demand should spring up for ore, 
and manifest itself sufficiently early in the 
season, it is believed that the production 
of the year could be brought up to 
6,000,000 tons. The greater proportion 
of this increase would be in non-Bessemer 
ores. 

The remarkable fact, as previously dem- 
onstiated, that the consumption of Lake 
Superior ore last year was about 1,000,000 
tons greater than the production, so that 
stocks at lower lake ports and at furnaces 
will be pretty well exhausted by the open¬ 
ing of navigation, causes the ore men to 
look forward to the placing of contracts 
for the coming season with a great deal of 
interest. The earlier the contracts are 
placed, the more definitely can the season’s 
work at the mines be planned. If it is 
clearly established that considerably more 
ore will be needed than was mined last 
year, preparations can be made to meet 
the enlarged demand. From three to six 
months’ notice is needed to get the mines 
in good shape to materially increase their 
output. Dead work would have to be 
done which is not now contemplated, and 
good-sized stock piles should be prepared 
by the time navigation opens. So far as 
shipp-lg arrangements are concerned, the 
facilities for handling ore on the lakes are 
now better than they ever were. A very 
fine class of vessels is now employed in 
this trade, they are both loaded and un¬ 
loaded with remarkable celerity, and their 
movements are controlled as systematically 
by the large ore shippers as railroad trains 
are governed by the dispatchers. Immense 
as is the tonnage of the ore mines, the 
shipping facilities keep pace with it. In 
Wisconsin and Illinois the railroads are 
gradually absorbing the ore business, but 
thus far only a few thousand tons have 
been hauled by rail from the Lake Supe¬ 
rior mines to the furnaces in Ohio, the cir¬ 
cumstances being so exceptional and the 
rates so high that the movement is not 
likely to grow until the conditions change 
very decidedly. 

The ore men are anticipating lower ves¬ 
sel rates than those which prevailed at the 
close of last season, and may be able to 
secure charters at about the rates paid 
when the season opened. The mildness of 
the winter and the short wheat crop in the 
Northwest are expected to operate m their 
favor, together with the increased tonnage 
now in course of construction at the lake 
shipyards. The winter has been so open 
that the stocks of coal at the upper lake 
ports have diminished very little in com¬ 
parison with previous years, and unless 
severe weather sets in soon the opening of 
spring will find stocks still large, with 
correspondingly less employment for lake 
vessels in that line. The Minneapolis flour 
mills are drawing heavily on the light 
stock of wheat in the Northwest, and are 
expected to require even the wheat in the 
Duluth elevators to meet their wants. 
With an increased number of vessels de¬ 
manding employment, the new tonnage 
under construction, amounting to over 
100,000 tons, it would appear that the ore 
men have good reason to look for a de¬ 
cline in freights. The vesselmen, how¬ 
ever, are not yet prepared to accept the 
situation, and may hold out for some time 
against the pressure now being brought to 
bear on them. 


The partnership heretofore forming the 
Teal Hoist Company, Limited, of Phila¬ 
delphia, has been dissolved by mutual con- 

D 


sent. In the future the business—the 
manufacture of Teal’s portable hoist—will 
be conducted under the firm name of the 
Maris Machine Company, which is com¬ 
posed of Frank Maris and Charles E. 
Maris, who have purchased the business, 
patents and fixtures of the original com¬ 
pany. 


Lubricating Oil in Bulk. 

The attempts made a short time ago to 
transport Russian refined lubricating oil 
in bulk to Antwerp and other ports of 
Europe do not appear to have been very 
successful. Refined machinery oils de¬ 
pend for their reputation and sale upon 
their color, and, as the mere addition of a 
few drops of water will discolor a large 
quantity of oil, most of the consignments, 
if not all, had to be subjected to clearing 
processes afresh before they could be 
placed on the market. Possibly by ex¬ 
tremely careful manipulation, ana render- 
ering the tank steamers absolutely 
water-tight it may be found possible in 
time to overcome the defect; but in the 
meanwhile an innovation respecting which 
so many sanguine expectations were ex- 
ressed a short time ago appears to have 
ropped out of favor. At any rate the 
Shibajeff firm, which is the principal 
lubricating oil firm at Baku, has not 
adopted the new system, and still sends 
the whole of its large consignments of re¬ 
fined mineral oil in barrels. A good deal 
of dissatisfaction is expressed in Russia at 
the way sham or adulterated Russian 
lubricating oil is placed on the English 
market. The accusation is freely made 
that a large proportion of mineral oil sold 
in England as Russian is not Russian in 
the strict sense of the term at all, often 
consisting of simply a fraction of Rus¬ 
sian oil mixed with sham mineral 
oils of vegetable origin. In this manner 
the high reputation given to Russian 
mineral oil by Mr. Boverton Redwood, 
Professor Sadler, and other experts, is not 
justified in the article sold, ana an ill im¬ 
pression is created very annoying to the 
Baku firms. It is in order to avoid im¬ 
pairing this reputation that the Shibajeff 
firm have refused to send their oil to Eng¬ 
land in tank steamers, notwithstanding 
that they manufacture 8,000,000 gallons a 
year under the supervision of V. Ragozine, 
the founder of the mineral oil industry in 
Russia. All the same, seeing how many 
advantages would result from handling 
the oil in bulk, it ought not to be wholly 
impossible to devise some means whereby 
water can be totally excluded from the 
tanks during the oversea voyage. Every 
year the demand for machinery oils grows 
greater and greater, and the largeness of 
the sale will in time justify even costly 
attempts to overcome the difficulty at 
resent attending their conveyance in 
ulk. 


An examination tending to show the 
chemical union of lime and silica by long 
contact has been made by Mr. John Spil- 
ler, F. C. S., of England. A sample of 
ancient mortar was taken from the section 
of an old London wall recently laid bare in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. From the fact that 
a large quantity (11 per cent.) of silica 
could be dissolved out readily by caustic 
soda, and there being a deficiency of car¬ 
bonic acid without any evidence of free 
caustic lime, the inference was drawn that 
silicate of lime was present, this body be¬ 
ing the result of direct combination be¬ 
tween the lime and sand in the course of 
many centuries. Samples of a London 
mortar about 100 years old and another of 
recent date contained 1.1 per cent, or less 
of soluble silica—that is, only one-tenth of 
the amount now actually found in the 
Roman mortar analyzed. 
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The Pencoyd Twenty-five Ton Crane. 

In the description of the Pencoyd Iron 
Works of A. & P. Roberts & Co., Pen¬ 
coyd, Pa., published in The Iron Age of 


were largely built there. The mast, which 
is 25 inches in diameter for a length of 14 
feet 5 inches, is probably the heaviest 
forging in this country. The swing of 
the crane, as will be observed from the 


tached to the mast, which has a diameter 
of 11 inches and 8-foot stroke, the rope 
running over the shears shown. The 
trolley is handled by a 6^-inch hydraulic 
cylinder, Having a 12^-foot stroke. The 





Fig. 1 .—End Elevation 


26 TONS 



TWENTY-FIVE TON CRANE.—A. & P. ROBERTS & CO., PENCOYD, PA. 


December 27, 1888, page 960, we alluded 
briefly to the two cranes which serve the 
20-ton hammers in the new hammer shop. 
These cranes, which can handle a load of 
25 tons each, have been designed by the 
engineers of the Pencoyd Works, and 


accompanying engravings, is 28 feet. It 
is swung by means of an 8-inch hydraulic 
cylinder, with 2 foot 7 inch stroke, the 
rack and pinion movement being trans¬ 
mitted, as shown. The load is handled 
by means of the hydraulic cylinder at- 


total hight of the crane from the floor line 
to the top of the girder is 22 feet. The 
working pressure for the hydraulic cylin¬ 
ders is 700 pounds. The works have 
built two of these cranes, one on each 
side of the large hammer. 
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The Pierce Process. 


Prof. Olin H. Landreth, of Vander¬ 
bilt University, Nashville, has contributed 
to the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science a paper entitled 
“The Economical Production of Charcoal 
for Blast Furnaces,” which is substantially 
a description of the Pierce process, which 
is now in operation at nine plants, which 
aggregate in capacity over 325,000 cords 
of wood annually. 

Professor Landreth gives the following 
outline of the process: The charring is ef¬ 
fected in circular, flat top, brick kilns, 
holding 50 cords of wood each. The 
wood is charred by the heat produced by 
gas burned in a brick furnace under the 
kiln, into and through which the products 
of combustion pass. The gaseous prod¬ 
ucts of dry distillation of the wood pass 
from the kiln to condensers, where the 
tarry and liquid products are condensed 
and the gas sent back to the kiln. Thus 
none of the charcoal produced is burned to 
carbonize other wood, as in the common 
pits or ovens. The gas which elsewhere is 
wasted is here not only sufficient to effect 
the carbonizing of the wood, but furnishes 
fuel for the boilers required about the 
works. 

The wood used is as thoroughly sea¬ 
soned as the conditions of maintaining a 
year’s supply in advance, cost of storage 
room ana interest on capital invested in 
stock render economical. If not thoroughly 
dry when placed in the kilns, the carbon¬ 
ization of the wood is automatically de¬ 
ferred by the absorption of the heat in the 
evaporation of the sap and other moisture 
until the seasoning process is complete. 
This seasoning commences at the top of 
the kilns and proceeds regularly down¬ 
ward by a definite plane of seasoning. 
When this plane reacnes the bottom and 
the seasoning is complete, which is indi¬ 
cated by a sudden change in the color 
of the escaping vapors, the process of 
charring begins at the top ana proceeds 
downward, precisely like the seasoning 

S rocess. The watery vapors driven off 

uring seasoning are not preserved, but 
are allowed to escape through vents tem¬ 
porarily left open around the base of the 
kilns and through the top of the kiln 
chimneys, which, during this stage, are 
disconnected from the suction mam and 
left open at the top. 

The time required for the several stages 
in the cycle of operations in producing a 
kiln of charcoal is as follows: 


Days. 


For charging one kiln with wood... 2 

For completing the seasoning of the wood. 1 


For carbonizing the wood... .. 7 

For cooling the charcoal. 6 

For drawing the charcoal. . 2 


Total length of cycle. 18 

As one 60-ton blast furnace requires 
5000 bushels of charcoal daily, or the out¬ 
put of two kilns, the total number of kilns 
in a plant to furnish a continual supply of 
fuel must be equal to twice the numf>er of 
days in a cycle plus a margin for relays, 
for repairs and unusual delays; the margin 
is usually chosen at one-sixth the effective 
number of kilns, so that the total number 
of kilns comprising a plant = 2 (18) + ^ 
(36) = 42, oi which at any onetime 4 kilns 
are being charged and closed, 2 seasoned, 
14 carbonized, 12 cooled, 4 drawn, and 6 
are idle or acting as relays. 

These 42 kilns are arranged in two 
distinct batteries of 21 kilns each. 
Each battery has its own condensers 
and suction main carrying the products 
of distillation to the condensers, and 
its own gas main leading the non-con- 
densable gases back to the kiln furnaces. 

The condensers are composed of tall 
wooden tanks 5 feet square by 20 feet 
high, through which the products of 
distillation pass, each inclosing 99 verti¬ 


cal copper pipes 2 inches in diameter 
througn which the condensing water flows. 
The condensed products are trapped out at 
the bottom of each condenser, of which 
ten comprise a battery, and conveyed to 
cooling tanks where the tar is separated 
from the pyroligneous acid liquor by cool¬ 
ing. The tar is not at present distilled 
further, but is used to coat the kilns to 
render them impervious to air, and for this 
purpose one coating of tar suffices for four 
burnings, while the usual coating of lime 
whitewash has to be repeated after each 
burning. The circulation of the gaseous 
products through the system is maintained 
Dy exhaust fans, which draw the non-con- 
densed gases through the condensers and 
force them through the gas main back to 
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the kilns when they are injected into the 
furnaces by a steam jet from a ^-inch 
orifice playing in the center of an 1-inch 
nozzle on the gas-pipe. The minimum 
amount of air necessary to effect the per¬ 
fect combustion of the gases is admitted 
through the regulating dampers in the 
front of the furnace. 

From the liquor coolers the pyrolig¬ 
neous acid liquor is conveyed to the dis- 
tilling-house, where the acetic acid in 
the liquor is converted into acetate of 
lime; the liquor is then sent to the frac¬ 
tional distillation system, which com¬ 
prises eight primary stills and condensers, 
four intermediate stills and condensers and 
two final or shipping stills and condensers. 
The stills are circular tanks, each holding 
about 2500 gallons, and are heated by 
steam coils of 2-inch copper pipe The 
several stills of each of the three series are 
operated abreast. The distillation is not 
carried on continuously, but each series is 


charged and the distillation carried on 
until all of the alcohol available is evapor¬ 
ated, when the stills are emptied and re¬ 
charged with new liquor. The degree of 
concentration attained in each series of 


stills is as follows: 


Per cent, 
alcohol. 


The liquor entering the primary stills 

contains. 

The distillate from the primary stills 

contains. 

The distillate from the intermediate 

stills contains. 

The distillate from the final stills con¬ 
tains. 


IK 

15 

42 
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In the final form the crude alcohol is 
sent to the refineries. The resulting prod¬ 
uct, methylic alcohol or hydrate of methyl 
(CH4O), is of wide application in the arts, 
being extensively used as a solvent for 
gums and varnishes, for which purposes 
varnish manufacturers report it from four 
to five times as rapid in action as grain 
alcohol. Methylic alcohol has never been 
produced by fermentation, but, judging 
from its mode of production in the char¬ 
coal kilns, its artificial production by 
synthesis may be inferred as possible. 
As none of the charcoal is sacrificed 
for carrying on the carbonization 
of the wood, and as the action 
of the kilns during carbonization and 
cooling is under the control of the oper¬ 
ator, it is reasonable to expect a larger 
yield of charcoal per cord of wood than in 
the common methods of burning in ground 
pits or common beehive ovens. The re¬ 
sulting charcoal is also better adapted to 
bear the burden in the blast furnace than 
the common charcoal, being both firmer 
and denser, as is shown by the fact that 
while the average weight of common char¬ 
coal per bushel m Tennessee does not ex¬ 
ceed 16 pounds, that made from the 
same varieties of wood by this process 
weighs 20 pounds per bushel. 

The quantitative values of the products 
resulting from the destructive distillation 
of the wood by this process are as follows, 
based on the proportion of the several 
varieties before given: 


Dry wood. 

1.0 Cord. 



Resulting charcoal. 

60.6 bu. 

1.012 lbs. 

25.8 * 

44 methylic 



0.75* 


4.4 gal. 

80 lbs. 

Resulting acetic 

1.0 * 

acid. 

4.6 gal. 

40 lbs. 

Resulting tarry 



compounds. 

Resulting water. .. 

16.6 gal. 

100 lbs. 

4.0 * 

220.7 gal. 

1.838 lbs. 

45.96* 

44 non-oon- 




densable gases.... 

ll.000.0ou. ft. 

920 lbs. 

23.0 * 

Total. 


4.000 lbs. 

100* 


The non-condensable gases are in excess 
of the amount required to effect the car¬ 
bonization of the wood, and about one- 
third of all produced are used for fuel 
under the boilers which produce steam for 
heating the alcohol stills, pumping water 
for the condensers, running the pyro¬ 
ligneous liquor pumps, the exhaust fans 
for the non-conaensable gases and the 
winding engines for the cable incline cars 
used in raising the wood from the wharf- 
boat to the kilns. This drawing off of a 
portion of the gas produced and its burn¬ 
ing under boilers furnishes, together with 
the escape of kiln gases during seasoning, 
the necessary outlet to prevent the undue 
accumulation of the non-combustible gases 
arising from the combustion in the kiln 
furnaces and the carbonic dioxide driven 
off from the wood, both of which would 
otherwise continually accumulate in the 
circulation system, and ultimately choke 
the furnaces. 


It is reported that a recent decision of 
the highest Canadian courts nullifies the 
leases of timber lands by the Dominion 
Government to American lumbermen, in¬ 
volving about $60,000,000 of American 
investments. 
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The Standard Metal Cress-Tie. 

The objections which have been made 
to the various forms of metallic railroad 
ties which have been tried are founded 
almost wholly upon the form of the tie 
itself and the method of fastening the rail 
to it. It is conceded by many leading 
railroad managers that a metal tie would 
be far preferable to one of wood, if it 
were designed so as to meet the essential 
requirements. The experience gained by 
studying the behavior of those ties which 
have been used more or less extensively in 
England, Germany and India has brought 
out the detects in the forms, and has indi¬ 
cated the characteristics which should be 
found in the perfect tie. When the rail 
rests in direct contact with the tie, there 
is invariably a certain space, caused by 
unequal expansion and contraction, 
through which it is free to vibrate. This 
greatly increases the noise, and produces 
crystallization. Wedging between the 
rail and tie does not overcome the diffi¬ 
culty. Wooden ties have a comparatively 
rough surface, with which the ballast en¬ 
gages in such a way as to firmly hold the 
tie in place. Metal ties, not having this 
feature, have a tendency to move laterally, 
the pressure of the train against the outer 
rail being sufficient to move the track. 
Attempts to remedy this defect have been 
made by downwardly curving or bending 
the ends of the tie to enable it to grip the 
ballast. 

The steel tie of the Standard Metal Tie 
and Construction Company, of New York, 
which we herewith illustrate, appears to 
do away with these objections. Tne gen¬ 
eral form of the tie is clearly shown in the 
several drawings. In the channel of the 
tie is accurately fitted an oak block, the 
grain of which runs vertically. The block 


ment is prevented by the upturned ends 
which encounter the ballast between the 
rails, where it is much more compact than 
at the ends of the ties. 

No fish plates are required with this tie, 
as the rail joint is made over a broader tie, 
provided with two bolts, which pass 
through the clips instead of one; ana in 
order to prevent the creeping of the rails 
a steel plate is used, which has four verti¬ 
cal lugs, one at each corner, arranged to 
engage notches formed in the rail base. 
That this tie and fastening are extremely 
simple in construction is apparent; it is 
also evident that the rail and tie are 
united with such force as to practically 
form one piece. Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
have entered into a contract with the 
Standard Metal Tie and Construction Com¬ 
pany to furnish the plates for the ties. 
The E. W. Bliss Company have furnished 
the presses for shaping the sheets. 


First-Class Standard Track {January , 1884) 
with Gravel Ballast 12 Inches Under Wood 
7Yes, $1.54 Per Foot. 


Rails at same cost as above.$8,908.43 

Cross ties “ “ 1,971.20 

Joints “ 44 316.80 

Spikes 44 44 181.02 

8,000 cubic yards gravel @ 250. 750.00 

Labor. 1,000.00 


One mile. $8,122,45 

First-Class Standard Track with Stone Bal¬ 
last 12 Inches Under Standard Steel Ties. 
$2.85 Per Foot. 

Rails at same cost. $8,908.43 

2,464 Standard ties @ $2.25 each. 5,544.00 

352 joint ties, complete with clips, 
bolts, nuts and blocks @ $3 each.... 1,056.00 

Stone ballast at same cost. 8,570.00 

Labor reduced to. 900.00 


One mile.$14,978.43 

Additional first-cost of one mile with 
Standard steel ties complete. 3,230.93 





STEEL RAILROAD TIES, 


MADE BY THE STANDARD METAL TIE AND CONSTRUCTION CO., OF NEW YORK.. 


is of the same width as the base of the rail, 
but is £ inch less in hight than the depth 
of the channel. The sides of the channel 
are cut out under the rail about £ inch, to 
permit the rail to rest directly upon the 
wood. Through the bottom of the tie, at 
each side of the block, are cut two square 
holes, through which the lugs of the clips 
C hook. The upper end of the clip is 
beveled to correspond with the upper sur¬ 
face of the base of the rail, and its middle 
or body portion is curved inward, so that 
when the clips are drawn together by the 
bolt B they press against the sides of the 
block before closing down upon the rail. 
The blocks are tested under hydraulic 
pressure, and their durability is increased 
by creosoting. This arrangement of clips 
and bolt forms a secure fastening, which 
should prevent any movement of the rail. 
But should the rail become loose, a slight 
turn of the nut on the bolt would bring 
the jaws of the clips further over the rail 
and again firmly hold it. 

The central portion of the bottom is cut 
out and the ends bent upward at an angle 
of about 45°. A separate bearing surface 
is thus formed under each rail, the weight 
is reduced, while the strength remains 
practically the same, and lateral move- 


The following tables show the actual 
cost of a standard track having wooden 
ties and stone and gravel ballast, and the 
estimated cost of a similar track furnished 
with the Standard ties. The former fig¬ 
ures were taken from the books of a trunk 
line in January, 1884, and are believed to 
be as low as it was possible to build a good 
track at that time. The percentage of the 
first cost of steel ties over wood would be 
less at the present time than that shown in 
the tables, owing to the increased weight 
of rail and the larger and heavier fish 
plates and larger ties needed. According 
to the tables the additional cost of steel 
over wooden ties is the same as the addi¬ 
tional cost of stone over gravel ballast; 
hence it is possible to lay steel ties with 
gravel ballast at the same cost as wooden 
ties with stone ballast. 

First-Class Standard Track with Stone Bal¬ 
last 12 Inches Under Wood Ties , $2.22 

Per Foot. 


108 3-7 tons 69-pound rails @ $36. $3,903.43 

2,816 cross ties <& ?0£. 1,971 20 

352 joints (ft 90^. 316.80 

6,034 pounds spikes @ 3<?. 181.02 

8,400 cubic yards stone (a) $1.05. 3,570.00 

Labor. 1,800.00 


One mile.$11,742.45 


First-Class Standard Track with Gravel Bal¬ 
last 12 Inches Under Standard Steel Ties r 
$2.22 Per Fool. 


Rails at same cost as above. $3,903.48 

Standard ties 44 44 . 5,544.00 

Joint “ 44 44 . 1,056.00 

Gravel ballast. 750.00 

Labor reduced to. 500.00' 


One mile...$11,753.43 


The Standard Company calculatejthat 
| their steel ties will last at least 40 years, 
and that a mile of track will cost $6600. 
The cost ot renewals in blocks, bolts and 
nuts is estimated at $1689, making a total 
cost of $8289. It is estimated that wooden 
ties, plates and spikes cost $2469.02. 
Renewals necessary to meet the life of 
steel ties, taken as at 6 to 40, cost 
$16,460.13. Labor at 30 cents per tie, 
and five and a half renewals during the 
period, $4646.40. This makes the total 
cost of wooden ties for 40 years $21,106.58, 
and shows a saving per mile in favor of 
steel of $12,817.53. 


In 1887 Norway imported metals to the 
value of £537,000, of which £276,000 was 
in raw or half worked metals, and £182,- 
000 in iron plates. Machinery to the value 
of £110,000 was imported. 
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Improyed 10-Inch Shaping Machine. 

The accompanying illustration repre-! 
gents an improved 10-inch shaping ma-1 
chine, built by Boynton & Plummer, of, 
Worcester, Mass. This machine, being on 
a pedestal, admits the placing of long 
work in front, for which there is provided 
a face plate for attaching such work as 
legs of machines, &c., to, and to which may ' 
also be attached an angle plate, either in a 
right or left-hand position and at any | 
angle with the face plate, thereby enabling 
the planing of any angle or bevel required. 
The feed is automatic and reversible, and 
the cutter bar has a graduated swivel head. 
Through the body of the machine, directly 
under the tool, is a large open space 
which permits the placing of long work, 1 


present population is 1,400,000, many of 
the counties having doubled and even 
trebled in population during the past 
year. The value of the mineral products 
in 1888 is placed at $20,000,000; manu¬ 
factured products, $170,000,000; orchard 
products, $24,000,000; cereal crops, $55,- 
000 , 000 . _ _ 

The Friction of Locomotive Slide 
Yalves. 

At a recent meeting of the British In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers a paper was 
read on “The Friction of Locomotive 
Slide Valves,” by Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

In this communication the author stated 
that only scanty data existed as to the 



IMPROVED 10-INCH SHAPING MACHINE, BUILT BY BOYNTON & 
PLUMMER, WORCESTER, MASS. 


such as shafts for key seating, Ac. The , 
table is adjusted by means of a crank at 
the side. Although the machine is rated 
as having a stroke of 10 inches, it will 
make a stroke ot 10J inches, and can be 
adjusted to any less distance. With the 
machine is furnished a swivel chuck and 
also a plain chuck taking work the full 
length of traverse; the former may be 
fastened to either the face plate or angle 
plate. The head, or ram, has a horizontal 
traverse of 15 inches. The vertical traverse 
of the table is 18 inches. The swing 
shafts and feed-screws are made of the 
best steel, and the screws and other parts 
are case hardened where necessary. The 
weight is about 1000 pounds. These ma¬ 
chines are especially suitable for model- 
makers, die-sinkers, railroad repair and 
other shops, because of the accurate work 
they will do. The manufacturers also 
make 6 and 8-inch shaping machines. 

San Francisco papers claim that the past 
year was the most prosperous in the his¬ 
tory of California. It is estimated that the 


friction of slide valves, and that the few’ 
experiments which had been made w r ere 
not of a very satisfactory character. 
Hence he whs led to design an apparatus 
for graphically recording the force re¬ 
quired to move slide valves during the 
w’hole of their travel. The apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a small hydraulic cylinder 
and piston, which was made to form 
part of the valve link. An ordi¬ 
nary steam-engine indicator was screwed 
on to one end of this cylinder, and 
an air valve was placed on the other. For 
pulling, the indicator was on one end of 
the hydraulic cylinder. For pushing, it 
was placed on the other end. A second 
indicator on the valve chest gave a simul¬ 
taneous diagram of the pressures on the 
back of the valve. The pressure on one 
side of the hydraulic piston being atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, that shown by the indi¬ 
cator at the other end was the force re¬ 
quired to move the slide valves, les* any 
friction of the apparatus. The author de¬ 
scribed the experiments made to determine 
the friction. The results showed that the 


relation between the pull or the push on 
the valve and the pressures recorded by 
the indicator could be expressed by a sim¬ 
ple linear equation: 

% Li=5.61 + 1.26 L, 

where Li was the pressure due to the force 
required to move the valve, and L the 
pressure shown by the indicator. The re¬ 
sults of experiments with the apparatus on 
an ordinary brass valve, a brass Allen 
valve and a cast-iron valve were then 
given, both with the link in full forward 
gear, and with the link notched up. A 
small excess of the pushing pressures over 
the pulling pressures was shown to be due 
to tne steam pressure on the back end of 
the spindle. Samples of the diagrams and 
calculations were submitted. As the valve 
resistance was not uniform throughout the 
stroke the causes of variation were dis¬ 
cussed, These were the variation of 
pressure on the back of the valve, the vari¬ 
ation of pressure on the face of the valve, 
the variation of pressure in the exhaust 
space, and the inertia of the parts in mo¬ 
tion. As the most convenient measure 
of the valve resistance the author 
took, not the mean resistance of the 
valve, but the resistance at mid-stroke* 
and he compared his resistance with 
the few experiments previously made. 
The author’s results made the valve resist¬ 
ance considerably less than it had been 
supposed from previous experiments. He 
found the resistance of a valve in motion, 
with 127 to 189 pounds pressure on the 
back, to range from 982 to 1321 pounds. 
The valve was 16£ x 10 inches. Taking- 
one case, the total load on the back of the 
valve was 22,110 pounds; the relieving 
pressure on one steam port, 1800 pounds;: 
the relief due to steam in the valve pas¬ 
sage, 980 pounds, and the relief pressure 
on the exhaust area, zero. Hence the re¬ 
sultant load was 19,330 pounds. The 
force necessary to move the valve was 
1321 pounds; the coefficient of friction 
w’as therefore 0.068. Similar calculations 
for two other valves gave coefficients of 
friction of 0.054 and 0.051. The lowness 
of the coefficient was remarkable, espe¬ 
cially as the temperature of the surfaces 
must be about 350° F. The author calcu¬ 
lated the percentage of power lost in slide 
valve friction at 1.34 to 2.26. 


Behavior of Tempered Steel.—B. 

Pensky, after experimenting with two 
steel rods 100 mm. in length, observed 
that they exhibited an increase in volume 
after they had been tempered by heating to 
redness and plungingin water. Industries 
reports that he attributes this to the fact 
that the external layers solidify first, and 
consequently prevent to a certain extent 
the contraction of the interior mass during 
cooling. The length of the rods under 
these circumstances showed a variable be¬ 
havior, inasmuch as one of the rods, 27 
mm. thick, increased in length 0.083 mm., 
while the other, 13.5 mm. thick, de¬ 
creased in length 0.080 mm. It w r ould 
thus seem that a rod when tempered be¬ 
comes longer or shorter according as the* 
proportion of surface to volume is either 
below or above a certain limit. Subse¬ 
quent to the tempering both rods became 
gradually shorter at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, the decrease in length amounting to 
0.032 mm. and 0 021 mm. respectively. 
When they were now heated to 120° they 
underwent a further diminution in length 
amounting to 0.015 mm. and 0.021 mm.; 
but further exposure to the same temper- 
ture produced no alteration in the length. 
On the other hand, by subjecting the rods, 
to successively rising temperatures contin¬ 
ued shortening was observed. V»ry hard 
steel disks suffered similar decrease in the 
length of their diameter, gradually at or¬ 
dinary temperature, but more rapidly after 
being heated* 
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Foreign Intrigues in Corea. 


A Russian treaty with Corea, just nego¬ 
tiated, ostensibly for the yomotion of 
trade on the Northern frontier, excites 
suspicion of an ulterior object ; and the 
agency which Mr. Denny, “ the smooth¬ 
tongued American ” who acts as the 
king’s adviser, is supposed to have had in 
the matter, opens more widely the field of 
conjecture. It concerns the United States, 
as the leading power in opening Corea to 
commerce, and as being the first to accept 
her foreign ambassadors, to learn through 
what influences the plans for Corea’s com¬ 
mercial development under the treaty 
negotiated through Admiral Schufeldt in 
1882 have been so effectually thwarted. 
China, it is well known, has resolutely re¬ 
fused to recognize Corea except as a vassal 
state, and she insists on maintaining at 
the Chinese legation at Seoul a military 
mandarin, who is accused of arrogating to 
himself the direction of Corean affairs in a 
sense that conflicts with the special pre¬ 
rogatives of the king, thereby exciting the 
fierce antagonism of Mr. Denny, who, at 
the same time, professes a desire to con¬ 
ciliate the high authorities at Pekin. 
The relations of the king’s adviser are so 
equivocal that he is openly charged by 
the Japan Gazette with pursuing a 
traitorous policy, and from another source 
comes the intimation that he would, in an 
emergency, favor an alliance with Russia. 

The commercial treaty referred to 
was concluded early in August last, 
securing for Russian subjects the priv- 


in the future of Corea, whose wealth of 
gold, as yet undeveloped, and valuable 
woods will constitute important articles 
of commerce. Altogether Corean affairs 
are badly mixed. Between the intrigues 
of Russia and China the arts of diplomacy 
will have an ample field, and the so-called 
‘ i adviser” may find himself seriously 
perplexed. 


New Engine Yalve. 


We show on this page several illustra- 
tons of a new form of engine valve brought 
out by the Chickasaw Iron Works, of 
Memphis, Tenn. Its design and function 
will be readily understood, the plan and 



Fig. 1 .—Transverse Section. 


Natural Gas at Louisville. * 


Prof. Edward Orton, State Geologist of 
Ohio, has submitted to J. R. Proctor, 
State Geologist of Kentucky, a prelimi¬ 
nary report on the natural gas territory in 
Meade County, Ky., tributary to Louis¬ 
ville, the distance from the center of the 
gas field to the city being 27 miles, the 
pipe line having a length of 80 miles. 

In the early days of the oil excitement 
the existence of traces of oil in the vicinity 
of Brandenburg, Ky., near the Ohio 
River, led to the drilling of a number of 
wells, of which several showed consider¬ 
able quantities of gas and brine. One of 
them, on the Moreman farm, flowed with¬ 
out restraint until 1872, when the More- 
man Salt Works were established, the 
associated gas being utilized as fuel in the 
manufacture of salt. The works, though 
small, proved exceptionally profitable. 

The general recognition of the value of 
natural gas, so long delayed, naturally 
directed the search for it to the localities 
of earlier discoveries, and the cities of 
Louisville and New Albany naturally 
turned to the Meade County field. Com¬ 
panies were organized to drill, and wells 
multiplied between West Point and Bran¬ 
denburg, Ky. From the level of the 
bottom lands in that portion of the Ohio 
Valley in which the new gas field is situ¬ 
ated the drive-pipe of the new wells is 
quite uniformly from 100 to 125 feet, in 
valley deposits of clay, sand and gravel. 
Below the drive-pipe a series of limestones, 




Fig. 2.— Vertical Longitudinal Section. 


Fig. 8 .—Sectional Plan. 


NEW ENGINE VALVE, DESIGNED BY THE CHICKASAW IRON WORKS. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ilege of trading direct with Seoul 
through certain open ports. All Russian 
diplomatists and officials shall be free to 
travel m any part of Corea. On the other 
hand, Corean subjects shall be allowed to 
travel in Russia for pleasure or trade. The 
Corean Government shall permit the con¬ 
struction of factories by Russians in all 
places, and it will not be permissible for 
any obstructions to be made in future. 
Stringent customs rules are provided. All 
controversies in Corea between Russian 
subjects and subjects of other Powers 
shall be settled by the Russian officers 
without interference from the Corean Gov¬ 
ernment. Actions against Coreans brought 
by the Russian authorities in Corea shall 
be decided according to Corean law by 
Coreans. The treaty is to remain in effect 
five years. The statement on London 
authority that Russia had declared a pro¬ 
tectorate over Corea Mr. Denny pro¬ 
nounces a fabrication, as the treaty “ gives 
no privileges to Russia from which other 
countries are to be excluded.” Mr. Denny 
expresses himself as being a firm believer 


sections requiring little explanation. It 
will be observed that the steam chest is of 
the ordinary design. Within it, however, 
at each end or in the middle, steam cham¬ 
bers with vertical and horizontal faces are 
provided. The latter rest on the bottom 
of the steam chest, while the former con¬ 
stitute a passage-way in which the valve 
travels. The arrows in Fig. 8 indicate the 
direction of flow of the steam, the ports 
a a serving for admission and the poits b b 
for exhaust. The valve, we need perhaps 
scarcely add, is practically balanced, and 
appears to have been introduced with good 
results. 

The contract for the construction of the 
Merchants’ Bridge across the Mississippi 
at St. Louis has been awarded to the Union 
Bridge Company, of New York City. The 
bid in gross for the building of the bridge 
only and for what iron work is specified 
for in the approaches is $1,200,000. Ac¬ 
cording to the charter agreement, work 
must be begun by February 2, or a for¬ 
feiture to the United States is the result. 


shales and possibly shaly sandstones is 
struck, which continue for 100 to 300 feet, 
and this in turn is followed by about 100 
feet of soft, blue shale, called soapstone, 
or sometimes “ mud-rock,” by the driller. 
In the upper beds of this soapstone the 
casing of the wells is usually set. The 
soapstone is in turn underlaid by a bed of 
black shale, 50 to 100 feet in thickness, 
and this is the main gas rock and also the 
source of the salt water of this district. 

The Meade County field constitutes a 
remarkable exception to conclusions held 
for a long time and which seem established 
on a sufficiently wide induction. The 
Meade County gas horizon is not like the 
Findlay gas rock, a newcomer in the field. 
The Ohio shale, under its various names, 
has been as long and as well known in 
connection with natural gas as any other 
strata in our entire series. Along its out¬ 
crops in Western New r York, on the 
shores of Lake Erie, the gas springs that 
issue from it have been known since 
the region was first occupied by civil¬ 
ized men. The utilization of the gas 
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in this region goes back, in fact, to 
the first quarter of the present century. 
Since these earlier examples of successful 
use, wells have been drilled by the hun¬ 
dred, along the lake shore and in con¬ 
tiguous territory, expressly in the search 
for gas for household use. There is scarcely 
a mile, and certainly not a single 
township, along the line of the outcrop of 
this formation, from Silver Creek in New 
York to Huron River in Ohio, in which 
wells have not been drilled for gas. In 
many towns and villages a large and con¬ 
spicuous service has been rendered by 
these wells. Erie, Pa., and, in Ohio, 
Conneaut, Ashtabula, Painesville and 
Cleveland may all be named as examples 
of this successful use. Throughout the 
entire district, success in drilling these 
wells has been the rule, and failure the 
comparatively rare exception. 

After this wide and long-continued ex¬ 
perience in the gas production of the Ohio 
shale, the geologist certainly felt war¬ 
ranted in deducing the laws and character¬ 
istics of this production. The character¬ 
istics are easy to define. The gas is of the 
Pennsylvania type, free from the sulphur¬ 
ous compound of limestone gas; it is low- 
pressure gas—or, in other words, it is not 
reservoir gas; it is not closely associated in 
production with salt water in the rocks. 
The shale sometimes contains salt water, it 
is true, but the gas is not delivered by the 
pressure of a water column. Such pressure 
is presumably the cause of the flow of high 
pressure or reservoir gas. The shale is 
practically an impervious rock. The 
pressure of the shale gas never exceeds 
100 pounds to the square inch, and 
is generally limited from 10 to 80 
pounds to the square inch—the daily 
yield of shale gas wells is conse¬ 
quently small. A production of 100,000 
cubic feet per day is usual. The wells al¬ 
ready described are mainly limited to less 
than 10,000, or to even less than 5000, cubic 
feet per day. This small production and the 
absence of an aggressive water column in 
the rock from which the gas is d awn 

f ive to these wells their long lives. De- 
uctions drawn from these low-pressure 
wells are not applicable, unmodified, to 
high-pressure wells. The former may last 
for centuries where the latter would ex¬ 
haust themselves in decades, or even in a 
single year. The Fredonia wells, so often 
quoted as proving the permanence of nat¬ 
ural gas, were yielding in their best days 
1500 to 3000 cubic feet per day, and 
deeper drilling has not permanently en¬ 
larged the supply. The use of torpedoes 
in these shale wells has not as a rule been 
successful. There is no way known of en¬ 
larging the flow or increasing the pressure 
of this group of wells. We must take 
them for what they are, and apply them to 
what seems their proper use—viz.: the 
furnishing of light and heat for domestic 
use. 

The gas of the shale wells appears to be 
indigenous—that is, it is derived from the 
rock in which it is generated. The supply 
may be maintained by a slow conversion 
of the oil with which the shales are 
charged into gas. But there is nothing 
to indicate that the total amount of petro¬ 
liferous contents in the shales has been in¬ 
creased since they were originally depos¬ 
ited. These conclusions in regard to shale- 
gas production seemed, as before stated, 
to be established on a sure foundation, 
and the geologist might well feel war¬ 
ranted in predicting what the behavior of 
the formation as a gas-rock would be. in 
any new locality in which it should occur. 

The Meade County gas is unmistakably 
derived from the black shale, and it agrees 
with such an origin in chemical composi¬ 
tion. But all of the other more important 
conclusions, that we have drawn in regard 
to the characteristics of shale gas, are 
promptly set aside by the new experience. 
The Meade County gas is reservoir or 


high-pressure gas. It is associated with, 
and ariven by a salt-water column. Its 
wells reach a maximum production of 
2,000,000 cubic feet per day. They are 
greatly improved by the use of torpedoes. 
The rock pressure is low, it is true; but 
this evidently results from the shallow 
depth to which the gas-rock is found, for 
the depth is always a function of the rock 
pressure in reservoir w ells. In the heart of 
the new field the rock pressure ranges from 
100 to 125 pounds per square inch, the depth 
of the wells ranging from 300 to 500 feet 
below the surface. Again, the gas wells 
of this district produce salt water freely in 
connection with the gas, without, in all 
cases, at least, bein^ over-run by it. 

All this is confusing to a high degree. 
It seems at first sight as if such an expe¬ 
rience destroyed all possibilities of scien¬ 
tific or practical provision in the search 
which our cities and towns are so eagerly 
pressing. But a closer examination shows 
us that but a single change has occurred in 
the character of the shale. Through the 
accidents of its history it has become a 
porous rock, and, consequently, a reservoir 
for gas, oil and salt water. All the other 
changes above noted follow at once upon 
the transformation of the shale from an 
approximately impervious rock to a porous 
rock. 

PROVING THE FIELD. 

The history of the first well of the new 
development has been alreadv given in a 
preceding section. A daily flow of 800,- 
000 cubic feet of dry gas was obtained 
from the well known as the Major Davis 
well, or well No. 1 of the Union 
Gas Company. This company has 
since drilled three other wells in 
the immediate neighborhood, one of 
which is unproductive, but the remain¬ 
ing two of which agree with the first in 
general character. The total production 
of the three wells is 2,500,000 cubic feet 
per day. The Kentucky Rock Gas Com¬ 
pany next came into the field, having 
secured drilling privileges for a large 
acreage on the Kentucky side of the 
river, directly opposite the low arch which 
Maior Davis had already discovered in 
the Indian hills. A number of wells 
have since that time been drilled by the 
i company, on the Fountain, McGehee, 
Bickerstaff, and other farms in this im¬ 
mediate district, and it is this group of wells 
that mainly give character to the neld. 

The first well to be drilled by this com¬ 
pany was the one known as the Bicker- 
staff well No. 1. It found the shale at a 
depth of 886 feet, and gas was found in 
good volume at 892 feet. The well was 
completed in January of the present year, 
and was allowed to burn without check 
until March, when it was shut in. On 
being opened a few weeks thereafter it was 
found to contain salt water. The water 
gained rapidly upon the gas, greatly re¬ 
ducing its flow. This is a type of several 
wells that have been drilled within the 
limits of the company. In some, indeed, 
the salt water makes the conspicuous feat¬ 
ure of the production. 

Another and better type is represented 
in the Bickerstaff well No. 2. In this the 
Bhale was found at 842 feet and gas 
in large volume at 868 feet. The well 
was torpedoed with 45 pounds of dynamite 
of 75 per cent, strength, and the flow of 
gas was greatly increased thereby. The 
gas proves to be entirely dry, and its produc¬ 
tion exceeds 2,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

The First National Gas Company’s ex¬ 
penditures and tests, in the search for 
natural gas, have been made a few miles 
up the river. They have found gas in 
excellent volume, in several wells, but in 
all cases it has been associated with salt 
water, at least after the wells have flowed 
for a few weeks. The original produc¬ 
tion of the Smith well, in this series, is 
represented to have been as vigorous as 


any yet found in the valley. The well 
drilled at West Point, by Messrs. Cox & 
Montgomery, produced salt water and gas, 
the latter in comparatively small amount. 
The statements given above suffice to 
show that the black shale, when drip¬ 
ping from its outcrop, at New Albany, 
to a depth of 300 to 500 feet in the Ohio 
Valley, becomes, under certain conditions, 
a reservoir of natural gas and salt water 
on a large scale. Can its contents be made 
available for use? In other words, what is 

THE VALUE OF THE FIELD ? 

In answering this question we are 
obliged to bear in mind that the Meads 
County field stands by itself in several im¬ 
portant particulars, ^here is nothing, so 
far as I know, in the records of gas pro¬ 
duction that is exactly comparable with it. 
In the first place it is peculiar from the 
large production of its wells, when taken 
in connection with their shallow depth and 
their consequent low rock pressure. In the 
second place, it is peculiar because of the 
almost constant association with the gas of 
salt water of fair strength and exceptional 
purity. Up to a very recent date the pres¬ 
ence of salt water has been counted so un¬ 
favorable to the flow of gas that fields are 
promptly condemned by the appearance 
of this last-named element in them. In 
the usual reservoir rocks it is counted cer¬ 
tain that the salt water, if it once finds ac¬ 
cess to them, will steadily gain upon the 
gas and overpower it at last unless kept 
down by unremitting care. 

In default of like experience in other 
fields, we are obliged to use the experience 
that has been acquired in this. The 
Moreman well will furnish us our best ex¬ 
ample. As already stated, it has been 
steadily producing gas and salt water since 
1863. Since 1872 salt manufacture has 
been going on continuously at the works. 
But salt manufacture is not the end for 
which the present development is going 
forward. It is natural gas which is in 
demand. What is the promise of the new 
field, as seen in the light of the Moreman 
well, in this respect ? Through the 
courtesy of the proprietor, I had an 
opportunity, in August last, to measure 
the volume of the original well. I 
found its daily flow to be but little 
less than 200,000 cubic feet. It is 
not at all probable that the original flow 
has been maintained throughout all these 
years without diminution. But, assuming 
that it has been 200,000 cubic feet per 
day, What is the total volume of gas to 
be credited to this little drill hole? The 
calculation shows it to be 1,825,000,000 
cubic feet. We are certainly warranted 
in enlarging the amount’to cover the dimi¬ 
nution of the well to a total of 2,000, • 
000,000 cubic feet. What value would 
this amount yield at a rate of 10 cents per 
1000 feet? On this basis the gas that has 
flowed out of the Moreman well would be 
worth $200,000. It is the extreme vitality 
of the Moreman well that has impressed 
me most favorably in my study of the 
field. 

The failing supply of gas in the Eastern 
fields has lea the pipe line companies, that 
are operating there, to devise means for 
separating the salt water that invades the 
reservoir as the gas is withdrawn from it, 
and also to devise means for restoring or 
supplementing the declining rock press¬ 
ure. This system can be introduced at 
once into the Meade County field, and thus 
be made to aid very greatly in its develop¬ 
ment. I take it there is no longer a 
question as to the practicability of separat¬ 
ing gas and water when produced by a 
single well; and also of sending the gas 
forward to its destination with any re¬ 
quired pressure, if only the gas is at hand. 
In default of this experience, the new field 
would appear in a very different light from 
that in which we can now regard it. 
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HOW LONG WILL THE FIELD HOLD OUT ? 

No one duly acquainted with the history 
of gas and oil proauction, in this country 
and elsewhere, ean for a moment doubt 
that, in all their usual occurrences, they 
are forms of stored power. There are no 
forces in operation that will ever refill the 
reservoirs which the driller exhausts. 
Least of all has nature the power to meet, 
with hei slow and patient method of 
working, the rapid depletions which our 
modern engineering skill can effect. The 
renewals of nature are adequate to the 
maintenance, for long periods, of the weak 
outflows of gas and oil which we call 
11 surface indications,” but beyond this 
they cannot go. 

The bituminous matter, including gas 
and oil, of the black shale of Central Ken¬ 
tucky, and also the salt water that is found 
associated with the gas, are, in my opin¬ 
ion, undoubtedly stored products. The 
amount of them now existing in the shale 
is practically all that there ever will be. 
If Drought to the surface on a large scale 
the salt water will gradually lose its 
strength, being replaced by fresh water 
that will follow it from the outcrops of 
the formation, and, in like manner, the 
volume and pressure of the gas will pres¬ 
ently decline, as wells are multiplied. 

Is there enough gas in this great reservoir 
to justify the large expenditure that a pipe 
line from the gas field to Louisville re¬ 
quires? It is obvious, I reply, that a few 
billion feet of gas, brought to the Louis¬ 
ville market, will suffice to return the 
capital invested in the entire plant, and 
also to duly reward the enterprising com¬ 
pany that is solving the problem of mak¬ 
ing demand and supply meet, so far as this 
much coveted fuel is concerned. The 
gentlemen who are engaged in the work 
have looked intelligently at all the availa¬ 
ble facts, and they have satisfied them¬ 
selves that they occupy safe ground. This 
gas field, as already shown, stands by 
itself in several important particulars, and 
must make its own history. 


Universal Milling Machine. 


This machine has all the good points of 
the heavy Universal milling machine built 
by Pedrick Ayer, of Philadelphia, 
although it does not, of course, admit of 
the latter’s great range of work, but for its 
size and weight it has a greater range. It 
is designed for boring, drilling, forcing, 
milling, profiling, key seating, cotter drill¬ 
ing, lack cutting (any length), gear cut¬ 
ting, &c., and will make a valuable shop 
machine on delicate and accurate work. 
The spindle is of extra quality hammered 
cast steel and runs in bronze boxes, having 
mi adjustment by which the original cen¬ 
ters are always maintained without altering 
their position laterally — an important 
point, as the journal and bearings wear 
always in the same place. The front bear¬ 
ing is 3 inches in diameter and inc h es 
long; the back bearing is 2 inches in dia Di¬ 
eter and 4 inches long. The cutter arbor 
supporting bar, with its adjustable center, 
can be moved out to support the cutter 
arbors from the end of the spindle, or 
pushed back out of the way. This con¬ 
struction facilitates the milling or boring 
of a large piece of work that would be 
prevented by the ordinary fixed bar. It is 
Scinches in diameter and of solid cast 
steel, making a very rigid support. The 
bar is provided with a harness to fasten to 
the knee of the machine when large centers 
are used and on extra heavy work. 

The three feeds—vertical, horizontal (in 
line with the spindle) and transverse (at 
right angles to the spindle)—are all revers¬ 
ible, and are operated or stopped alto¬ 
gether by the handle shown in the engrav¬ 
ing near the cup-board board. The 


reversing device is common to engine 
lathes, does away with the crossing of 
belts and saves time. The three-step cone 
on the spindle belts to the lower cone, the 
shaft of which runs in a hollow stud and 
drives, by means of the reversing device 
referred to above, a shaft running through 
the base of the column. Bevel gears con¬ 
nect this shaft with the vertical shaft, and 
the latter by bevel gears with the horizon¬ 
tal shaft in the knee, which communicates 
in turn with the several screws for the 
various feeds in the front of the knee by 
clutch gears.' These clutch gears can be 
engaged or disengaged at will by the 
knurled knobs shown in front, giving a 
vertical or horizontal feed. The platen 
feed is operated from the upper shaft in 


desired, and is driven by a 3-inch bolt on 
a 4-step cone, the largest diameter of 
which is 11 inches. The internal gearing 
is 4 to 1 and the external 8 to 1. The 
dials read in decimals, or divided by 
2, 4, 8, &c., enabling any measurement to 
be made. 


The Pittsburgh Exposition.— The 
present outlook for the holding of an ex¬ 
position in the city of Pittsburgh during 
the present year is indeed gloomy, and 
the lack of interest shown by the citizens 
and business interests of that city in the 
project is surprising. The annual meet¬ 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Expo¬ 
sition Society w r as held on Tuesday, the 
8th inst., during which the president of 
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the knee by means of a pair of miter 
wheels running in a bearing wffiich is a 
part of the platen slide on the knee. A 
vertical stud passes upward to the long 
screw in the platen, and is connected to it 
by clutch miter wheels. The screw in the 
laten is splined, and can be engaged and 
isengaged by a clutch lever, showm in the 
cut, convenient to the operator. 

The platen is 48 inches long, 9^ inches 
wide and has two slots on top for f-inch 
bolts and two slots on the edges. The 
lrtter are very useful and convenient. 
The platen has a transverse feed of 33£ 
inches and a horizontal feed of 7J- inches. 
It can be turned completely round and fed 
in line with the spinale. It has an auto¬ 
matic stop while feeding in either direc¬ 
tion, and is secured by four $-inch steel 
bolts in the swivel base, of easy access 
writh a wrench. The knee is so designed 
and constructed as to w ithstand all strains 
liable to be brought upon it. The gear¬ 
ing is made either internal or external as 


the society stated that the main building 
was nearly half completed, and that in 
order to complete it the sum of $108,303 
would have to be raised in a very short 
time, and unless this is is done it will be 
impossible to have the buildings com¬ 
pleted in time to hold an exposition during 
this year, as was the original intention. 
As is well known, Pittsburgh is one of the 
wealthier, if not the wealthiest, cities of 
its size in the country, but it would seem 
as though its citizens had not sufficient 
faith in the benefits to be derived from 
an exposition to be willing to contribute 
toward its expense. It is announced that a 
mass meeting of the citizens will be held 
at an early date, for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing public interest in the enterprise, 
if possible. _ 

Sheffield, England, exported cutlery to 
the United States in the year 1888 to the 
value of $1,077,000, showing a slight gain 
on the previous year. 
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The Mexican Financier claims to have 
information that President Harrison will 
urge the immediate passage of an enabling 
act to carry into effect the pending reci¬ 
procity treaty between the United States 
and Mexico. 

The New York City tax assessment 
books for 1889 show a real estate valua¬ 
tion of $1,884,785,860, a net increase over 
last year of nearly $82,000,000. Heavief 
taxes this year are predicted. 

Tri-weekly vestibule trains will run 
from New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
beginning on the 27th inst. 

A report from Findlay, Ohio, says more 
than half of the oil fields of the State have 
been purchased by the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany, that $1,500,000 have been paid by 
them for oil lands since December 1, and 
at the present rate of absorption this cor¬ 
poration will own the whole before spring. 

The Hebrew Technical School in this 
city is flourishing. It now has 122 pupils, 
an increase of 22 over last year. 

Somerville P. Tuck, the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner General of the United States to 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, Bays that ap¬ 
plications for space for exhibiting already 
number 750 ana are from all parts of the 
country, comprising all industries, arts, Ac. 
Much more space has been applied for 
than can possibly be allotted to American 
exhibitors. The United States Commis¬ 
sion intends to forward, besides an exhibit 
of the working of its departments, a dis¬ 
play of the various objects contained in its 
bureaus and museums—such as specimens 
from the collections and apparatus of our 
Patent Office, Hydrographic Office, Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, National Museum, Coast 
8urvey, Fish Commission, Life Saving 
Service, Lighthouse Board, Bureau of En- 



Germany is becoming excited on account 
of alleged American interference in Samoa 
and she is no less troubled by the active 
resistance of African slave-traders to h'u 
schemes for traffic’on the coast ofZanziban 

Shipments of sugar machinery from New 
York to Cuba and Mexico are the largest 
ever known. Hardware, locomotives and 
miscellaneous railroad materials are also 
going out freely. 

The Haytian Minister Preston in New 
York City fiercely denounces the Domini¬ 
can Consul Julia for his purchase of a 
menhaden steamer to be converted, it is 
alleged, into a man-of-war, for the use of 
one of the hostile factions in the Haytian 
Republic. The money, it is charged, was 
furnished by Jimenes, a wealthy merchant 
of Cape Haytien, a relative of Hippolyte, 
and virtually in control of the Dominican 
Government. A war with San Domingo 
is said to be in prospect. 

A distinguished citizen of East India, 
who represents an influential educational 
society there, is now in the United States 
to secure competent skilled workmen to 
return with him and establish schools for 
instruction in the best methods of manu¬ 
facturing iron, glass, and the various 
metals, as well as in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. A part of his plan is to secure ad¬ 
mission lor a number of young men into 
American workshops and factories as 
apprentices. Other young men will enter 
our colleges and universities. Dr. Pepper, 
of the Universitv of Pennsylvania, has 
interested himself to promote these ob¬ 
jects. 

An assuring fact bearing upon the main¬ 
tenance of American steamship lines is the 
prosperous condition of the United States 


and Brazilian Steamship Company. Only 
a short time ago the line was losing money 
so rapidly that there was a serious intention 
of abandoning it. Circumstances have so 
far changed that the organization does not 
now owe a dollar and soon expects to de¬ 
clare a dividend. 

The Russian budget for 1889 shows a 
considerable surplus, which the Minister 
of Finance declares is due to the “ sin¬ 
cerely pacific policy of the Czar.” 

Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, wants to 
spend nearly $8,000,000, including $1,500,- 
000 for the purchase of property adjoining 
the new municipal building, ana large 
amounts for new sewers and paving. 

Wharton Barker, who was said to have 
obtained valuable concessions from China, 
is now defending himself in court against 
the impecunious claims of his protege , the 
Count Mitkiewicz. 

According to the Chicago Tribune's 
figures, the lowest cost of getting cattle 
ready for market is 2J cents per pound. 
“An average bullock weighing 1000 
pounds costs the producer $25. He is sold 
for $30, which gives the raiser 20 per cent, 
profit. After passing through the 
slaughter-house, his hide, meat, tallow, 
&c., are sold for $37, a profit of 23 per 
cent. Then the retailer takes the 500 
pounds of dressed meat for $30. He gets 
18 cents a pound for choice cuts ana an 
average of 7 for the rest, making a total of 
$48.75, an advance of more than 60 per 
cent ” 

The cyclone that swept through the 
country last week wrought great destruc¬ 
tion. The most serious calamity befel 
Reading, Pa., where a silk factory was 
prostrated and about 80 persons, mostly 
young girls, were buried in the ruins and 
18 kuled outright. The loss financially 
was computed at $110,000. The fact that 
the mill was heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity alone averted a frightful 
conflagration, with the most deplorable 
consequences. Another disaster occurred 
almost simultaneously in Pittsburgh, 
where Welden & Co.’s building was 
thrown down by the united force of the 
wind and falling walls, crushing 14 per¬ 
sons to death. The walls adjacent had 
been freshly laid, and several carpenters 
at work on the structure are among the 
victims. The Fort Pitt Foundry also 
suffered, and much damage was done to 
the Mount Penn Stove Works. At the 
nail mill in Sunbury two stacks were 
blown on the roof and several were 
seriously wounded, two of them fatally. 
In Brooklyn two large gas tanks exploded, 
the force of the wind having caused them 
to careen, and the escaping gas ignited 
from a street lamp. The company’s loss 
is $80,000. The Navy Yard barracks were 
damaged to the extent of $10,000. At 
Staten Island the chemical works were 
destroyed. 

The managers of the New York Mercan¬ 
tile Library have decided to erect a new 
building on the present site in Astor Place, 
to be of iron, brick and terra cotta, and 
practically fire-proof. The estimated cost 
is about $250,000. 

A dispatch from Queenstown says that 
the Cunard Line steamer Umbria, which 
left this port on January 5, passed Brow 
Head at 5 p. m. on Friday, making the 
passage in six days, two hours and forty- 
five minutes and beating the best previous 
eastern record, which was six days, four 
hours and forty minutes, and was made by 
the Etruria in April, 1888. 

An appeal will be taken from Judge 
Barrett’s decision in the Sugar Trust case 
to a higher court, and John E. Parsons, of 
counsel for the trust, states that the Lord 
Chief Justice of England has come to an 
exactly opposite conclusion in a case which 


he thinks cannot be distinguished from 
this. The New York Court ‘of Appeal* 
has made a very recent decision, which* 
be says, is significant of what he believe* 
will be the ultimate decision here. Mr. 
Parsons adds that about the only effect of 
the decision, provided it stands and is ap¬ 
plied to other cases, will be to increase* 
prices by placing impediments in the way 
of trade" F. B. Thurber thinks that more 
importance is attached to the decision 
than it deserves, and he calls attention to 
the fact that, if the charters of each mem¬ 
ber of the Sugar Trust become forfeited in 
successive suits, a stock company will be 
formed by all the interests involved, which 
will take the place of the trust and do all 
that it has done. 

The New Haven Water Company pro¬ 
pose to build a large dam at Woodbriage* 
to be 43 feet in hight, and have a capacity 
for 300,000,000 gallons. 

James G. Blaine, Jr., decides to become 
a mechanical engineer, serving an appren¬ 
ticeship under master mechanic Pillsbury* 
at Waterville, Me. 

The great problem, the employment of 
convicts in State prisons, was the subject 
of a bill presented in the New York State 
Legislature last week by Mr. Crosby on 
behalf of the Prison Association. It prac¬ 
tically restores the State-account plan. 
The Yates bill is repealed, but a part of. 
the system established by it is left. The 
bill provides that instead of all the pris¬ 
oners being employed in the manufact¬ 
ure of articles used in State institutions,, 
only so many shall be kept at that work as. 
are needed to supply the institution. Ex¬ 
perience has shown "that this means a very 
small percentage of the 3300 or 3400 in¬ 
mates of prisons. The rest of the convicts 
under the new bill are to work on the 
State-account plan, with thi9 proviso;* 
That the number employed in any one in¬ 
dustry shall not exceed 10 per cent, of the 
free laborers employed on that industry in 
this State. It is thought that the bill will 
pass the Legislature despite the opposi¬ 
tion of some of the manufacturers ana la¬ 
bor organizations. The labor men will in¬ 
troduce a bill retaining the present Yates 
law so amended that the great bulk of 
convicts shall be employed on State farms 
and public works. 

English investors are attempting to con¬ 
trol tne largest sugar factories in Cuba, 
but it is thought that they can “ never get 
the best of the American market. ” 

There are in Connecticut 85 savings 
banks, with deposits of $105,850,078.95* 
an increase of deposits for the year of 
$3,660,144.23. 

During 1888 the total output of the^ 
shipbuilding yards of the United King¬ 
dom is put in round figures at 900,000 
tons, or 825,000 tons more than in 1887. 
The value of the property thus created, at 
a moderate estimate, must exceed $45,- 
500,000. 

A consular report received in England 
is to the effect that the piracy of British 
trade-marks is practiced in Germany on. 
the largest scale. It is charged that Ger¬ 
mans sells words in Africa ‘‘ by the mill¬ 
ions ” bearing the Queen’s portrait on the 
blades. 

The Brazilian flag is to be hoisted on 
four Atlantic packets, the Legislature hav¬ 
ing granted to Baron de Jaceguay a sub- 
sidity of 300,000 milreis a year for lines 
of packets between Hamburg and Santos 
ana Genoa and Santos, making each six: 
round trips a year. 

The State of Minnesota, in deference to 
the wishes of labor organizations* a few 
years ago abolished contract labor in the* 
State prisons. The problem now pre¬ 
sented, according to the statements of the 
Governor in his biennial message, is: How 
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shall the prisoners get work ? “ When 

the State furnishes convicts by imprison¬ 
ment, it should at the same time do its 
part to bring about their reformation. To 
this end, the industries of the prison 
should be, as far as practicable, such as 
will qualify them to follow useful pur¬ 
suits after their terms have expired, and 
they again take their places as citizens of 
the State.” In this view the most capable 
prison managers seem to have nearly 
agreed. 

The contract for building an addition 
to the Ridgewood Reservoir, in Brooklyn, 
was awarded to Edward Freel, whose bid 
was $298,770, or $100,000 below the es¬ 
timates of the engineer. 

According to Kuhloic's there are several 
large orders in the English market for steel 
rails and sleepers. Tne South Indian Rail¬ 
way asks for 23,000 tons of rails, with fish 
plates, &c., and 24,000 tons of transverse 
steel sleepers, with 800 tons of bolts and 
other fittings. Large quantities of steel 
rails and sleepers are also wanted by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. In 
addition to these orders, another for rails, 
larger than either of the above, is in 
course of being arranged for Victoria, 

4 ‘which it is hoped may come to Ger¬ 
many.” The same journal also says that 
there is a heavy demand just now in most 
large machinery-making establishments for 
heavy machinery for large equipment 
works and machinery-manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments, and that leading engineering 
works are oversold for from three to four 
months. A very large portion of the con¬ 
tract work placed since July 1 is special, 
and embodies specific improvements or in¬ 
ventions. The equipment of the new ma¬ 
chine and railroad shops is strengthening 
the machinery market, and is causing more 
or less overtime to be made. 

The cotton goods industry in the United 
States last year prospered more than any 
other important branch of textile manu¬ 
factures, particularly in the domestic 
trade, as the export trade shows less im¬ 
provement. Fall River dividends aver¬ 
aged 9.85 per cent., against 8.3 per cent, 
in 1887. Outside of Fall River many cor¬ 
porations show a decline. 

The New Orleans import trade has 
gained 75 per cent, in six years, and mer¬ 
chants there now hope to regain the busi¬ 
ness lost since the war. The value of 
merchandise entered in 1888 was nearly 
$18,000,000. 

Advices from Washington Territory show 
the rapid strides making by that section of 
country in all the leading industries. The 
output of lumber from the saw mills on 
Puget Sound last year is valued at $5,397,- 
000, and of the entire Territory $7,776,- 
000, exclusive of ‘ ‘ small stuff. ” Less than 
seven years ago the Baltic controlled the 
imports of lumber into Australia. Now 
Puget Sound has driven the Swedish 
product completely out. Large shipments 
are made from Puget Sound to Adelaide 
and Brisbane, ana at last accounts two 
vessels were loading for London. Trade 
with South America is gaining every year, 
and that country is now the second largest 
purchaser. The total tonnage of vessels 
entering Puget Sound during the year was 
941,167 tons. Seattle, the chief city and 
commercial depot of the Territory, prom¬ 
ises to become the center of large manu¬ 
facturing interests. It now has three iron 
works, one brass works and two boiler¬ 
making establishments. The Moss Bay 
Steel Company, which has located its 
works on the east shore of Lake Washing¬ 
ton. is an enterprise far greater than any 
other iron enterprise on the Pacific Coast. 
It proposes to create smelting, rolling and 
subsidiary works on a large scale, and to 
employ a force of 5000 men. The supply 
of ore will be drawn from the Snoqualmie 
mines. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

A report was current in Pittsburgh last 
week to the effect that Mr. Andrew Car¬ 
negie had purchased the interest of Henry 
Phipps, Jr., in the firm of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, paying $2,000,000 
for the same. Upon being interviewed on 
the matter Mr. Carnegie stated that there 
was no truth in the rumor whatever. 
Since the retirement of Mr. Phipps as 
chairman of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Limited, that gentleman has occupied the 
same relation to the firm as Mr. Carnegie 
—that of consulting partner without 
salary. We also learn that the report that 
H. M. Curry had succeeded to the office 
of chairman of Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
Limited, made vacant by the death of 
D. A. Stewart, is also without foundation. 
The latest report is that Mr. Frick, long 
identified with the Carnegie interests, is 
to be the successor of Mr. Stewartr. 

For the last 16 days in December the 
total output of the two Lucy Furnaces, 
of Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, at 
Pittsburgh, was 6479 tons, furnace No. 1 
having made 2709 tons, and furnace No. 2 
3770 tons. The highest output in one day 
was 267 tons, made by furnace No. 2, and 
the lowest was 145 tons, made by furnace 
No. 1. 

During the year 1888 there have been 67 
Smith gas producers and furnaces erected 
in this country and Canada, including 16 
now in course of erection, as follows : 
Four for Minnesota Car Company, Duluth, 
Minn.; two for Union Steel and Iron Com- 
| pany, St. Joseph, Mo. ; two for the 
I American Wire Nail Company, Anderson, 
Ind.; two for the Tredegar Company, 
Richmond, Va.; two for the Chicago 
Horse Shoe Company, Chicago, Ill.; one 
for the Richmond Standard Spike Com¬ 
pany, Manchester, Va.; one for the Vir¬ 
ginia Nail and Iron Works Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. ; one for the Judson 
Mfg. Company, Oakland, Cal., and one 
for Henry Warden, Philadelphia. The 
patents for the erection of the above fur¬ 
naces are controlled by Alex. Laughlin &■ 
Co., engineers and contractors, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and M. V. Smith, of Pittsburgh. 

On the 9th mst. a wind and rain storm 
blew over two of the stacks at the plant of 
the Sunbury Nail, Bar and Guide Iron 
Mfg. Company, at Sunbury, Pa., killing a 
number of the workmen, and seriously in¬ 
juring others. The damage done was 
quite extensive. 

The trustees for the creditors of Brown, 
Bonnell & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have 
commenced proceedings on behalf of 44 
creditors to obtain judgment aggregating 
$18,000. The Menominee Mining Com¬ 
pany have also brought suit for $2869 due 
on a consignment of iron ore. 

The new Soho Furnace of the Moorhead- 
McCleane Company, of Pittsburgh, was 
blown in on November 15 last, and from 
that date up to December 31 of last year 
it produced 8850 gross tons of pig iiwn. 
This is a much larger output than was an¬ 
ticipated for it by the owners. 

The furnace owned by the Niagara 
River Iron Company will again be put in 
operation. The furnace has been idle 
nearly 12 years. It was built in 1878-4 by 
the present owners, among them Messrs. 
S. S. Jewett, Josiah Jewett, P. P. Pratt, 
F. H. Root, George B. Hayes, and the 
Glenny and Austin estates. The property 
is located at Ironton, near Buffalo, between 
Black Rock and Tonawanda, and has 
been leased by Frank A. Baird and others 
of Perry County, Ohio. Mr. Baird is one 
of the owners of the Baird Furnace. The 
furnace originally cost about $400,000. 
The plant will be put in order and it is 


expected that the furnace will be blown 
in about April 1st. At present there is 
not a furnace in operation at Buffalo. 
When the Niagara Furnace was built the 
furnaces of the Union Iron Works and the 
Fletcher Furnace were in operation. The 
Fletcher was the last to suspend. — Bulletin . 

It is probable that the plant of the 
Warren Tube Company, at Warren, Ohio, 
will be disposed of at an early date. Week 
before last Messrs. John O. Hart, J. B. 
Gfaham and S. A. Corbin appraised the 
plant at $89,000, which allows of its being 
sold for $60,000. The first appraisement 
was $115,000, and the works could not bo 
sold for the two-thirds of that amount. 

Mr. S. P. Williams, of Philadelphia, has 
received the appointment of general 
manager of the works of the Standard 
Iron Company, at Bridgeport, Ohio, to 
take the place of Mr. T. B. May, who re¬ 
signed some time since. The appointment 
takes effect on the 15th inst. 

The wages at the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works of Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limi¬ 
ted, at Braddock, Pa., for the present 
month will be based on rails at $30 per 
ton. It will be remembered that in the 
early part of last year an arrangement was 
made with the men at these works, by 
which the wages to be paid each month 
were to be based on the selling price of 
rails for that month. At the time this 
plan was submitted to the men there was 
considerable opposition to it. the men 
stating that they would be unable to make 
the wages they formerly made. However, 
the reverse has proven to be the case. 
This sliding scale has been in force now 
for some months, and under it the work¬ 
men have made better wages than before it 
was adopted. Last month the rate of 
wages paid was based on rails at $28.50 

er ton. At the present time it is a well- 

nown fact that rails are selling consider¬ 
ably under $30 per ton, and the firm's ob¬ 
ject in basing wages on rails at that figure 
is a mystery. 

The Gray’s Ferry Iron Works, in Phila¬ 
delphia, shut down in March, 1888. The 
works have since been dismantled, sold 
and converted to other uses than iron 
working. They were built in 1858 by 
Mr. Edward S. Buckley, who owned them 
until the time of their sale last year. The 
product of the works was plate iron and 
charcoal blooms. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, have been awarded the con¬ 
tract for the rails of the extension of the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie road from Bow- 
erstown to Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. Four 
thousalnd tons will be required. 

Lemont Furnace, in Fayette County, Pa., 
has been abandoned and the machinery re¬ 
moved to Alabama. The Messrs. Hogsett, 
who owned Lemont Furnace, have built 
a large coke furnace at Trussville, Ala. 

During the year 1888 the blast furnace 
of the Bellaire Nail Works, at Bellaire, 
Ohio, produced 51,750 gross tons of 
Bessemer pig iron, while the steel depart¬ 
ment turned out 64,827 gross tons of billets 
and slabs. At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the company, held 
on the 24th ult., a semi-annual dividend of 
5 per cent, was declared. 

The two Fox River charcoal furnaces, at 
West Depere, Brown County, Wis., are to 
be dismantled in the spring. 

Laurel Furnace, at Locust Point, Balti¬ 
more, owned by Messrs. R. C. Hoffman & 
Co., of Baltimore, is for sale. It is a char¬ 
coal stack, 9 x 50 feet, and was rebuilt in 
1882. 

The Warwick Iron Company, of Potts - 
town, have elected the following officers, 
all excepting president and treasurer being 
from Philadelphia: President, Isaac Fege- 
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ley; manager?, Peter Schemm, Vincent 
P. McCully, Jacob Rech, Philip Doerr, 
Charles G. Burlinger, Louis Bergdoll; 
secretary, Vincent P. McCully; treasurer, 
Jacob Pegeley. Edgar 8. Cook is super- 
intendent. 

Sharon Furnace, of the Sharon Iron 
Company, at Sharon, Pa., has resumed 
operations after an idleness of several 
weeks caused by the caving in of the 
lining. 

The Wheeling Steel Works, at Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va., have signed the Amalgamated 
Association scale of wages for the ensuing 
year. 

The Green Forest Furnace, Mfg. and 
Land Improvement Company have been 
organized at Lexington, Va., with a capi¬ 
tal stock of $500,000. A. T. Barclay has 
been elected president. The object of the 
company is to develop the rich Buena 
Vista iron mines at Green Forest, on the 
Richmond and Allegheny and Shenandoah 
Valley Railroads, lay out a town and build 
a 200-ton iron furnace. 


Ivanhoe Furnace, in Virginia, recently 
remodeled to work on coke, has been run¬ 
ning for two weeks. 

machinery. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst., the JStna 
Machine Company, of Warren, Ohio, 
closed a contract with the Chicago Splice 
Bar Mills, owned by Morris Sellers & Co., 
of Chicago, to furnish them with a 500 
horse-power engine to drive a train of rolls 
in their mills in that city. 


The annual election of the Lloyd-Booth 
Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, pro¬ 
prietors of the Falcon Foundry and Ma¬ 
chine Works, held last week, resulted as 
follows: President, Lloyd Booth; vice- 

C iident, H. M. Garlick; treasurer, C, H. 

th; secretary, C. W. Bray. The com¬ 
pany report that they have plenty of 
orders on hand, and that the outlook for 
the year just entered is very encouraging. 

The American Wire Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, are placing in their works 
what is claimed to be the heaviest leather 
belt in use in that city. It is 60 inches 
wide, 140 feet long and weighs 1598 
pounds, being double thickness. It will 
drive about 1000 horse-power at times, 
and will run from band wheel of a Corliss 
engine 24 feet in diameter, with 62-inch 
face and J-inch crown, running at a speed 
of 80 revolutions per minute, giving a belt 
velocity of over 6000 feet, or over 1 mile 
per minute. This belting was made for 
this concern by the Jewell Belting Com¬ 
pany, of Hartford. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, at 
Philadelphia, turned out 787 locomotives 
last year, or at the rate of over two per 
day. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have received the contract for 
lighting the city of Toronto, Canada, 
vnth 8000 lights. The plant will be 
operated by the Toronto Gas Consumers’ 
Company. 

Ewald Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
are mailing to their friends in the trade 
something very neat in the way of a mem¬ 
orandum book. It is 2^ inches wide by 4 
inches in length and just fits the vest 
pocket, for which it is evidently intended. 
The blank sheets are removable and pads 
for future use can be obtained by applying 
to the above firm. It contains some use¬ 
ful and interesting information, giving 
approximate weight per foot of round- 
rolled and square-rolled iron, also table for 
computing weight of boiler-heads and 
weight per foot of angle irons. In addi¬ 
tion it contains calendar of current year. 

Albert B. Bowman, 823 North Second 
street, 8t. Louis, Mo., reports a large in¬ 
crease in his sales during the past three 


months in comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing months of 1887. He reports a number 
of sales of Erie engines, Giddings medium 
high-speed automatic engine, for electric 
lighting stations, and Cleveland and Hard¬ 
wick slide-valve engines. 

The new catalogue of the Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company may be said to be indicative 
of the machines produced by them, being 
of unusual interest. The paper and press- 
work are unexceptionable ana the illustra¬ 
tions are good samples of engraving. 
Among the new cuts we notice improved 
quarry engines, hoisting engines, station¬ 
ary engines, &c. The improved hoisting 
and conveying apparatus, designed espe¬ 
cially for quarries, bridge and dam build¬ 
ing and contractors’ uses, is fully illus¬ 
trated and clearly described, as is also the 
special engine to be used with this appa¬ 
ratus. The inclined cable for quarries is 
likewise shown. 

Hardware. 

We are advised that the goods of the 
Waltham Emery Wheel Company, Wal¬ 
tham, Mass., received the highest award 
of merit at the Cincinnati Exposition. 
They report business as good. 

E. 8. & F. Bateman, Spring Mills, 
N. J., refer to the increase of their busi¬ 
ness from year to year, and the growth of 
their plant and facilities. They allude 
especially to their magnificent water sup- 
of which they say it has never once 
ed.them—father and sons—of furnishing 
an ample supply during their occupancy of 
over half a century. 

Wilson Bohannon, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
order to meet the demand of his increasing 
trade and the enlargement of his line of 
locks, has built a new factory, giving him 
improved manufacturing facilities. 

The Hollow Cable Mfg. Company, Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., are now located in their 
new factory bordering on the tracks of the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western Rail¬ 
road, where they have exceptionally good 
shipping facilities. The factory is 40 x 140 
feet, ana thoroughly eauippea with new 
power and improved nesting apparatus 
throughout, thus putting them in excel¬ 
lent shape for the manufacture of their 
braided barbless fence wire, hollow cable 
wire clothes lines and box bands. 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company ad¬ 
vise us they are actively engaged in all their 
departments, and the demand for their new 
artistic iron sign—which they recently 
placed on the market, and which was illus¬ 
trated in these columns a few weeks since 
—is very gratifying. They also report an 
increase in their 1888 business over that 
of 1887 of 25 per cent. 

The St. Louis Wire Mill Company have 
just completed the new wire mill erected on 
the site of the one burned last September. 
It is divided into two compartments, one of 
which is utilized for bathing and baking 
the wire preparatory to its being taken 
into the drawing-room, which occupies the 
other compartment, where the wire is 
drrfton to the various sizes required. The 
drawing-room contains 66 wire blocks, 
all of which are in active operation. The 
power required is obtained from a 350 
horse-power throttling cut-off Corliss en¬ 
gine, made by the St. Louis Iron and 
Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill., and Georgetown, Conn., were 
recently awarded the contract for about 
fourmiles of their World’s web wire fencing 
and several gates to inclose the new mili¬ 
tary post, at Highwood, Ill. This fence 
is referred to as having longer twists, and 
is galvanized after the wires are woven, 
making, it is claimed, an specially strong 
and durable inclosure. The fence has 
been furnished, put up and approved. The 


company have also just completed an ex¬ 
tensive addition to their wire mill at 
Georgetown, Conn., and are now able to 
make the wire and all the goods they 
manufacture. 

Simonton & Co., Kidd Steel Wire Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., advise us that they 
have just completed putting natural gas in 
their works at Harmarville, and that they 
now have a capacity of 1000 pounds pol¬ 
ished drill rods daily. They also refer to 
reports from consumers as being already 
received bearing testimony to the quality 
of their stock as equal to Stubs’ imported 
rods. 

The Freeman Wire Company are feeling 
very much encouraged with the favorable 
inauguration of their new wire and iron 
works department at No. 410 North Main 
street, and are increasing their force of 
workmen and putting in additional ma¬ 
chinery and appliances to meet the re¬ 
quirements of their rapidly developing and 
increasing tiade. They are now consider¬ 
ing the advisability of increasing their fa¬ 
cilities by adding a 25 horse-power engine 
to their plant to provide the power neces¬ 
sary to drive the machinery and supply a 
dynamo to run electric lights. They have 
shipped several good orders South on 
work secured by their salesmen, and have 
also completed a job in bank partition 
railing for the Chester Commercial Bank, 
at Chester, Ill. They report the outlook 
for contract work very good, having se¬ 
cured the order of Mr. Edward Henry for 
fitting up his Crescent Stables on West 
Olive street with the wire and ironwork 
for about 100 stalls, and have the follow¬ 
ing contracts in hand for elevator inclosure 
work: Cunningham Bros., Eighth and 
Lucas avenues; H. L. Fox, new building, 
Ninth and St. Charles streets, to be occu¬ 
pied by Brown-Daughaday Wholesale Dry 
Goods Company, and have in co-operation 
with the Union Brass Architectural Works, 
of Chicago, Ill. (who furnish the brass- 
work for the first floor), the wire and iron¬ 
work for the remaining seven floors to in¬ 
close two pair double service elevators for 
Odd Fellows’ Hail, comer Ninth and Olive 
streets. 


In a review of the business of the last 
three years, the anomaly is presented of a 
number of failures above the average, de¬ 
spite the indications of general prosperity. 
An explanation is not readily found, but 
the situation is stated by the Financial 
Chronicle as follows : “ One statement no 
one will deny, and that is that the risks of 
business must have increased; that in¬ 
dustrial pursuits must have become unin¬ 
terruptedly more hazardous. That is 
always the case when values have reached 
an inflated level. Or it might be the case 
when there was any condition which left 
the margin of profit fluctuating, doubtful, 
or very narrow. Certainly, as to the 
meagreness ofprofits there has been great 
complaint. We can see that fact illus¬ 
trated and a struggle against it in the 
trusts that have been formed of late years. 
A narrow margin for profits tries the 
trader severely. For it is only the mer¬ 
chants of intelligence, judgment and close 
business methods who can succeed with 
such surroundings. Large capital, too, 
permits economies which small or bor¬ 
rowed capital prevents, and large business 
covers expenses which small business fails 
to meet. So accurately does this describe 
the situation now that it has almost run 
into a proverb that only the mill which 
is well situated, which is capable of large 
production, which is well managed and 
has modem machinery and abundance of 
capital, can prosper. Where is the place 
for the small trader with his borrowed 
capital in such* a fight ? Would he not 
naturally become discouraged, venture¬ 
some, and fail ? ” 
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The Railroad Situation and the Iron 
Trade. 


It is admitted by all the leading authori¬ 
ties in the iron trade that its near future 
"will be shaped very largely by develop¬ 
ments affecting the position of the railroad 
, Interest. Briefly summarized, the principal 
features developed during the past year 
were these: In spite of a decline in the 
requirements of steel for new mileage, our 
•consumption of domestic iron has been 
•equal to that of the year 1887 when 15,000 
miles of railroad were built. Roughly, 
Ithe falling off in the demand was compen¬ 
sated for by cutting off a large share of 
«aur imports. Prices abroad have hardened 
^steadily, while ours have declined in many 
lime, and have at best held their own in 
•ntbers; therefore the tendency has been for 
^•me months past to cut down sales of 
foreign material even further. To that 
•extent home producers will be relieved, 
md they need only reckon with the two 
factors of domestic production and con¬ 
sumption. The former is progressing at 
nan unprecedented rate, so far as the basis 
•of the whole business—the manufacture of 
grig iron—is concerned. The question is 
whether the demand can cope with it. 
'The flattening of prices lately would indi¬ 
cate that it cannot, but that is possibly a 
merely temporary matter caused by the 
lialt in consumption which is usual at this 
.-season of the year. 

Dealing with the subject broadly, we 
may divide the consumptive requirements 
Into two great groups. One embraces the 
quantities absorbed for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, like fence wire; for building, like 
mils, beams, channels; for domestic uses, 
like stoves; for town service, like water and 
•gas-pipe, street railroads, &c., and for 
athe general industries of the country, like 
•engines, boilers, machinery, &c. The 
Second takes in the railroad requirements, 
Including primarily rails and track ma¬ 
terial, iron and steel in many forms for 
mlhng stock, and for subsidiary foundry 
and machine shops working chiefly for the 
rail roads. We are convinced that the 
general average prosperity of the country 
gives every assurance that the volume of 
^business in the first group will be satis¬ 
factory, however inadequate the margins 
•of manufacturers may be. 

The uncertain element is the demand of 
flfche second group. That is the part of the 
Oracle which so keenly and so quickly feels 
the influences which speculation in Wall 
"Street, to a large extent, reflects in an ex¬ 
aggerated form. The business world ac¬ 
cepts as an axiom that the iron trade is the 
barometer of the prosperity of the country. 
It would be if we could separate from it 
.the consumption of industries dependent 
tupom the railroads as £heir customers. 
They look to the movements in the great 
Jinanci&l world to furnish them with a cue. 


To those who are connected with them 
there is something ludicrous in arguments 
of bulls or bears, based on the condition 
of the iron trade as a barometer which 
predicts coming sunshine or cyclone. They 
are converting into manufactured goods 
money raised months ago in the financial 
centers. Their activity is proof that funds 
have been invested It does not furnish a 
fair indication that further outlays would 
be profitable. 

Viewed from this standpoint the devel¬ 
opments in the railroad world during the 
past week possess extraordinary signifi¬ 
cance for all engaged in the iron and steel 
trades. Let it be granted at once that 
reasonable doubts have not been removed, 
and that important points are still to be 
settled. But there has been an earnest 
effort on the part of the principal officers 
of a number of warring railroads to reach 
an understanding whereby the power for 
doing irrevocable mischief is taken out of 
the hands of petty subordinates. Hasty 
action often dictated by unworthy personal 
motives will be superseded for some time 
to come by the caution and deliberation 
growing out of individual responsibility. 
A truce has followed the disastrous war¬ 
fare which plunged great interests into 
confusion and has brought them to the 
verge of lisaster. The gain, such as it is, 
promises to be important. It is the first 
step toward recovering confidence. While 
there is always the possibility that all may 
be undone in the near future, the chances 
favor progress in the same direction. 

It will be conceded that considerable 
time must elapse before some parts of the 
country will have grown up until they can 
support the new mileage provided during 
the past two years. This is notably true 
of Kansas and the Northwest. To a con¬ 
siderable extent extension of railroad 
mileage has been reckless, but it does not 
follow that errors made there should 
check legitimate development in other 
sections of the country. It would be 
useless to deny that they have embarrassed 
it. But though one set of investors have 
been hurt or are financially weak, others 
are seeking opportunities to profitably 
place surplus earnings. The moral effect 
upon them of the disasters which have 
overtaken some of the roads which built 
extensions in Kansas and in the North¬ 
west would soon be lost sight of, espec¬ 
ially if they obtained the conviction that 
the capitalization of new ventures was 
nearer cost than it has been hitherto. A 
revulsion of feeling in financial circles, 
which might readily follow a few months 
of peace, would cause the maturing of 
many plans for extensions in other parts 
of the country, and notably in the South, 
which are now languishing. 

Thus far the predictions of new mileage 
in 1889 are necessarily little better than 
guesses, with the balance of probabilities 
in favor of those who name low figures. 
But it must be considered that railroad 
construction itself is carried through now¬ 
adays at an enormously accelerated rate. 
Work occupying years formerly is now 
crowded into one season, so that the con¬ 
sumption of material for new undertakings 
follows far more quickly the completion of 
financial plans. This in itself tends to 
render more readily possible sudden re¬ 
covery from apathy in buying. 

The only hope for a better condition of : 
the iron and steel trades lies in the growth | 


of a feeling of confidence in financial 
circles over the railroad situation. Should 
that not be realized, should there be a 
notable falling off in the new mileage in 
1889, as compared with 1888, when it was 
about 7000 miles, a gap would be created in 
the demand which would force a restric¬ 
tion of output. The next month or two 
must decide. The start has been made 
against serious obstacles. 


The Impending Revival in Pern. 

The proclamation by the United States 
Government on November 7th last of the 
conclusion of a comprehensive treaty of 
amity and commerce with Peru encour¬ 
ages expectations that under its operation 
mutual prosperity and good understanding 
will be promoted. It coincides with the 
remodeling of the Grace-Tyler-Aranibar 
contract through negotiations between the 
Peruvian Minister of the Treasury and 
Lord Donoughmore, the bondholders' 
representative, who in August last pro¬ 
ceeded from London to Lima. In accord¬ 
ance with authority given the latter em¬ 
bodied in the new contract, the bond¬ 
holders agree, fully, absolutely and 
irrevocably, to free Peru from all respon- 
sibilty for the loans made abroad in 1809, 
1870 and 1872, representing the sum of 
£54,000,000. The bonds are to be can¬ 
celed and so exhibited before the contract 
goes into effect. A company is to be 
organized in London to which will be 
transferred all the concessions, grants and 
property ceded by this contract for the 
purpose of mortgaging them, in order to 
raise money for the work proposed. All 
questions arising are to be decided by the 
courts of Peru, and the company shall be 
considered to have their domicile at 
Lima. They, the bondholders, will pay 
over £50,000 on ratifying the contract, and 
19 monthly payments of £10,000 each, and 
Peru guarantees to them the sum of £80.000 
for 80 years as a security for interest on 
the £0,000,000 proposed to be immediately 
expended in the undertaking. But these 
reciprocal payments do not commence 
until the beginning of the fourth year of 
the contract. 

All the guano in Peru not subject to 
the conditions of the treaty ot peace with 
Chili is to be given to the bondholders, 
excepting such amounts as the country re¬ 
quires for its agricultural necessities, and 
the Chincha Island deposits are to be 
worked for that purpose if they should be 
sufficient. Peru, furthermore, gives the 
bondholders her national railways, certain 
grants of agricultural lands and certain 
mines. The bondholders agree to com¬ 
plete the roads and maintain them m 
perpetuity. The mining rights extend 
over a long senes of years. The mines are 
silver, coal, quicksilver, &c., and are said to 
hide untold riches. The railways are ex¬ 
pected to yield £80,000 a year. The grant 
of land for colonization is 1,800,000 hec¬ 
tares, of 2£ acres American, or about 
70,000 square miles. The syndicate prop¬ 
erty is to be free from taxation, and what¬ 
ever may be imported is to be duty free. 

The trouble that threatened to arise 
about the Arequipa, Puno and Cuzco rail¬ 
road, the property of the American con¬ 
tractor, Mr. Thorndike, and about the 
Lima-Oroya Railroad, on which Mr. 
Grace, of New York, had made a con¬ 
tract, will, of course, be done away with 
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by the final ratification of the Donough-1 
more settlement by the Plenary Congress 
of Peru, to assemble dunng the present 
month at Lima. The Donoughmore settle- 
ment had been submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies of Peru on November 25, and 
returned unratified by the same four days 
later, by a vote of 50 to 38, simultaneous, 
by an additional protocol, considered ob¬ 
jectionable, by a vote of 71 to 15. The 
Senate being ready to ratify the settle¬ 
ment, it will be again submitted to the 
Plenary Congress in extraordinary session, 
and there is little apprehension that it will 
not pass. Should, contrary to expecta¬ 
tions, ratification be denied, the bond¬ 
holders appear resolved to dispose of their 
claims to Chili, in which event the latter 
would be the sole creditor of Peru, with a 
positive right to her customs revenues, 
her railways, &c.—in a word, all her 
means of maintenance, and in the present 
and weakened condition of Peru she 
could offer no resistance. 


The Sources of Our Iron Imports. 


The Bureau of Statistics publishes annu¬ 
ally elaborate tables showing in detail the 
countries from which the goods we import 
come. These figures, unfortunately, deal 
with the fiscal years; still they are of con¬ 
siderable interest, since they give a good 
general idea whose customers we are. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1888, we imported 919,644 gross tons of 
iron ore, as compared with 1,141,744 tons 
in the fiscal year 1887. The following 
table shows the principal countries from 
which we import: 


Imports of Iron Ore , Fiscal Fears, Gross Tons. 


Total. 

1887. 

. 1,141,774 

1888. 

919,644 

Spain. 

. 522,719 

416,138 

Algiers. 

. 215,760 

163,496 

117,504 

Oiina. 

. 100,928 

Italy. 

England. . 

Greece. 

Canada. 

. 114,423 

. 72,546 

. 44,173 

. 23,431 

98,843 

56,090 

25,707 

18,380 


Once the settlement is ratified, the 
American railroad contractors, being again 
placed in possession of their property, 
would perhaps induce their colleagues at 
home to assist in perfecting the Peruvian 
system, which, toward the Amazon Val¬ 
ley, has, in conjunction with Brazil, a 
great future, and American exports to Peru 
would perhaps receive a renewed impulse. 
The $60,000,000 paper money in circula¬ 
tion in Peru became next to worthless last 
spring, the people refusing to take it any 
more, and there is, besides, a bonded home 
debt of $55,000,000, both of which might 
become a subject for a domestic com¬ 
promise on equitable terms from the mo¬ 
ment the Donoughmore settlement was 
ratified, and thereby Peru’s foreign credit 
restored in an honorable manner to the 
satisfaction of the bondholders who, 
through their influence in the London 
and Continental money markets—would 
naturally do all in their power to befriend 
a country in whose regeneration they 
would henceforward have a direct interest. 

The revival of Peru and her mining 
industry, as well as her sugar planting in¬ 
terests, and the many other resources the 
country possesses, will prove a great gain 
in trade on the West Coast. Before the 
war with Chili Peru produced 60,000 tons 
of sugar, in 1888 she produced only 30,000 
tons, because the fine machinery of half of 
the sugar estates was destroyed during 
that unfortunate strife, and there was no 
money for replacing it by new machinery 
since. Everywhere the war left its mark; 
indeed, there are few countries that have 
been so thoroughly ruined. But the great 
resources which the incendiary’s torch 
could not reach are there still, and only 
await capital, enterprise and labor to cause 
them to yield liberally. 

American trade with Peru, through the 
impoverishment of the people there, has 
shrunk to insignificant proportions. 

Domestic 

export 

Fiscal year. Import. to Peru. 

1888.. .. $SU0,4OO $866,160 

1887.. 461,726 717,968 

Before the war, when Peru had its 
guano to draw upon, and London to float 
its loans in, the people spent money freely, 
and so they no doubt will after a return to 
prosperity; all trading nations will, there¬ 
fore, be glad to see them in a flourishing 
condition once more. 


The only gain has taken place in the 
case of Cuba, where the Juragua Company 
are operating. Even here the quantities are 
small considering the magnitude of the 
operations of the two steel companies 
who are interested in the mines. 

For pig iron, which, of course, includes 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese, the fig¬ 
ures stand as follows: 

Imports of Pig Iron, Fiscal Years , Gross Tons. 

1887. 1888. 

Total. 418,919 825,51.7 


England. 279,160 

Scotland. 81,506 . 

Germany. J 47,169 \ 

Netherlands. ( 2,552 { 

Spain 


2,552 

2^00 


Belgium. 1,696 

Sweden. 556 


161,788 

105,982 

46,713 

345 

2,002 

1,948 

4.106 


The falling off, it will be observed, has 
been chiefly in the shipments from Eng¬ 
land, counterbalanced to some extent by 
the increase from Scotland. We have 
bracketed Germany and the Netherlands 
because, probably, the shipments of the 
latter country are produce of the former. 

Scrap comes to us naturally from many 
sources, the following table giving the 
figures for the two fiscal years 1887 and 
1888. They, of course, include old iron 
rails, but do not include steel scrap, such 
as bloom ends, crop ends, &c. 


Imports of Scrap Iron and Old Rails, Gross 
Tons. 


Total 


1887. 

245,755 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Netherlands. 

Germany. 

France. 

East Indies. 

Belgium. 

Sweden and Norway... 

Cuba. 

Spain . 

Denmark. 

Argentine Republic.... 
Canada. 


103,322 

18.259 
4,327 

20,787 

33.260 
14,792 
10,437 

9,804 

7,558 

4,019 

3,964 

2,478 

2,087 

3,147 


1888. 

142,087 

56,117 

6,120 

8,199 

10,589 

19,916 

8,172 

7,287 

1,948 

7,616 

2,565 

4*067 

2,304 

2,153 


In steel scrap the principal means of 
supply are naturally the leading manufact¬ 
uring countries, as the following table 
shows: 


Imports of Steel Scrap, Fiscal Years, Gross 


Total 


Tons. 


1887. 

,26,012 


1888. 

13,019 


England. 9,207 7,647 

Scotland. 3,385 1,597 

Ireland. 1,103 

Germany. 1,708 1,215 

Belgium. 1,169 167 


1,586 

5,052 

2,800 


1,743 


France. 

Canada . 

Spain. 

In rolled or hammered bar iron Sweden 
and Norway lead, England, Germany and 
Belgium following with small quantities: 
Imports of Bar Iron, Net Tons. 

1887. 1888. 

Total.37,036 37,182 


Sweden and Norway.28,819 22,171 

England and Scotland. 4,305 5,624 

Germany. 1,870 4,481 

Belgium. 3,487 4,829 

It will be observed that practically the 


quantities of bars imported here remained 
the same, but that there has been a falling 
off in the quantity of Swedish bars, while 
there has been an increase from other 
sources. This is probably due chiefly to 
the inroads of mild steel upon the terri¬ 
tory occupied by the Swedish material. 


In steel rails there was an increase from 
77,026 tons in 1887 to 136,799 gross tons 
in the fiscal year 1888, England shipping 
60,718 tons and Germany 11,081 tons of 
the former quality, while in the last year 
English manufacturers sent 118,519 tons 
and German makers 12,136 tons, with Bel¬ 
gium credited with 2040 tons. 

Cotton ties came exclusively from Great 
Britain, the quantities having been 14,119 
net tons and 21,348 net tons, respectively, 
in the fiscal years 1887 and 1888. 

In steel hoops, bands, sheets and plates 
the figures stand as follows: 

Imports of Steel Hoops, Sheets and Plates, 
Net Tons. 


Total 


1887. 1888. 

17,594 25,112 


England. 11,338 14,399 

Scotland. 3,867 7,742 

Germany. 2,010 1,416 

Belgium. 846 1,488 


In steel ingots, blooms, billets and slabs 
England has the greater part of the trade. 
In the fiscal year 1887, out of the total im¬ 
ports of 319,689 net tons, England was 
credited with 198,784 net tons, Scotland 
with 19,873, Ireland with 1524. Germany 
with 77,015 tons, Belgium with 16,408 
tons, and Sweden and Norway with 4622 
tons. In the fiscal year 1888 the totpl 
quantity was reduced to 207,245 net tons, 
in w'hich the leading countries participated 
as follows: England, 113,633 net tons; 
Scotland, 16,347 tons; Germany, 53,418 
tons; Belgium, 19,234 tons, and Sweden 
and Norway 4,340 tons. 

The bulk of the steel plate and taggers 
iron imported comes from Great Britain, 
the total quantities imported r n the two 
years having been 7537 net tons in the 
fiscal year 1887 and 8175 toDs in 1888. 
The only item of interest is that the im¬ 
ports of sheet iron from Russia, the gen¬ 
uine sheets, fell off from 2033 net tons in 
1887 to 1075 tons in 1888. It is fair to 
assume that this is due to the growing 
recognition of the quality of the home 
product. 

Tin plates come exclusively from Eng¬ 
land, although small quantities—3069 tons 
in 1887 and 1149 tons in 1888—are cred¬ 
ited to Canada, through which country 
they, of course, merely passed in transit. 
The total imports were 286,110 net tons in 
1887, and 817,472 net tons in the fiscal 
year 1888. There is probably no single 
item in the wide range of the metal and 
iron trades which reflects more closely the 
steady growta of the consumption of the 
country at large than the quantities of tin 
plate imported. The article enters into a 
number of important lines, for whose ac- 
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tivity it furnishes a good indicator. The 
imports of tin plate are interesting in an¬ 
other particular, as it is in this item that 
direct imports in bond to interior cities 
have developed most. The following 
table gives the details: 

Imports of Tin Plates by Customs Districts , 
Net TonSy Fiscal Years. 


Total 


1887. 

.286,110 


Baltimore. 

Boston and Charleston. 

Buffalo Creek, N. Y. 

Chicago. 

Cin cinna ti. 

Galveston. 

Huron. 

Indianapolis. 

Kansas City. 

Louisville. 

Miami, Ohio. 

Milwaukee. 

New Orleans. 

New York. 

Oregon, Ore. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland and Falmouth, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis. 

San Francisco. 

Willamette, Ore. 

Yorktown, Va. 


39,907 

12,798 

892 

14,216 

682 

221 

2,972 

292 

3,274 

294 

803 

1,768 

2,908 

119,437 

3,763 

45,896 

1,225 

4,409 

437 

4,591 

13,298 

1,040 

857 


1888. 

317,472 


44,259 

12,412 

1,043 

27,137 

1,504 

1,203 

775 

949 

8,577 

584 


2,345 

5,288 

125,784 

1,787 

58,714 

2,147 

1,642 

742 

5,755 

15,530 

9 ~ 

1,0 


It will be noted, in a general way, that 
the interior towns have gained consider¬ 
ably, the most notable increase being that 
of Chicago, which has nearly doubled its 
direct trade in one year. 

Germany retains its supremacy in the rod 
trade, the figures standing as follows: 


Imports of Wire RodSy 

Net Tons , 

Fiscal 

Years. 




1887. 

1888. 

Total. 

..161,269 

185,470 

Germany. 

.. 97,376 

78,763 

Netherlands.. 

.. 15,010 

1,075 

Belgium. 

England .. 

.. 13,475 
.. 9,927 

15,499 

11,868 

Sweden and Norway. 

.. 25,482 

29,345 


The export of wire rods from the Neth¬ 
erlands is somewhat surprising, since no 
rods are manufactured in that country, 
and as the duty is levied at the rate of 45 
per cent, ad valorem at the works produc¬ 
ing the article, there must have been some 
special causes to lead to the statement by 
the importer that the Netherlands were 
the’ source of supply. The table given 
above is of interest in this respect, that it 
indicates how large a proportion of the 
total imports are common basic and acid 
rods, for fence wire and ordinary market 
wire. Practically, all of the imports from 
Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium 
come under this head. 

The Bureau of Statistics prints also in 
detail the imports of merchandise by cus¬ 
toms districts. We have believed it a 
matter of general interest to show how 
large a proportion of the total imports of 
iron and steel went to Pacific Coast ports, 
because it is in that part of our country 
where foreign producers have the greatest 
advantages in their favor. 


Imports into the Pacific Coast. 

1887. 1888. 

Pacific Pacific 
Articles. Total Coast. Total. Coast. 

Iron ore, gro. tons. 1,141,774 5,172 919,644 189 

Pig iron, gro. tons. 418,919 19,297 326,517 21,197 

Scrap “ gro. tons. 245,755 20,019 142,087 37,527 

Bar iron, net tons. 37,006 992 37,182 3,793 

Steel rails, gr. tons. 77,026 401 136,799 75,300 

Steel ingots, billets 

and slabs, n't tons 319,684 12,646 207,246 16,932 
Tin plates, net tons 286,110 18,100 317,472 18,323 
Wire rods, net tons 161^269 1,204 135,470 1,854 

There has therefore been an increase in 
nearly every item, the most notable one 
being that of rails. The Pacific Coast has 
taken over one-half of the whole imports 
in the fiscal year, 6913 tons goingtoPuget 


Sound, 11,484 tons to San Diego, 45,841 
tons to San Francisco, 9652 tons to Will¬ 
amette and 1500 tons to Wilmington, Cal. 


An unwonted sensation was caused last 
week by the abrupt removal from office of 
Appraiser McMullen, and the temporary 
substitution in the New York Custom 
House of Appraiser Stevens, of Boston. 
Immediately reports were rife that enor¬ 
mous fraudulent valuations would be ex¬ 
posed as the result of a promised investiga¬ 
tion, although no facts were cited in 
evidence of malfeasance on the part of the 
officer so summarily relieved. The Boston 
Appraiser was quoted, however, as charg¬ 
ing that “ the Government has been robbed 
of millions of dollars,” and it was 
notorious that previous rumors reflecting 
upon the management of the Appraiser’s 
Department in New York were supposed 
to have originated from the same source- 
Bearing these facts in mind, it seemed but 
fitting that Appraiser Stearns should be 
called upon to substantiate charges so 
serious. Simultaneously other experts were 
summoned to co-operate in making thorough 
inquiry, and Secretary Fairchild himself 
appears upon the scene, to obtain person¬ 
ally from leading importers conclusive evi¬ 
dence respecting the points in question. 
The cry of fraud is by no means original 
with this day or generation, for rival in¬ 
terests are quick to discover any oppor¬ 
tunity which may be turned to advantage. 
Metals have already passed through a 
trying ordeal, and now other prominent 
staples in trade—notably sugar, tobacco 
and wool—are to be subjected to search¬ 
ing inquiry. In the present instance the 
suspicions of rival cities are excited, it 
being openly charged that discriminations 
in favor of New York are permitted, to the 
detriment of other Atlantic ports. Honor- j 
able merchants will deprecate the course 
of events. The cry of systematic under¬ 
valuation at this port has gained such 
currency, and the suspicions become so 
firmly established, particularly in the 
New Englaud States, that it is well to 
probe the matter thoroughly, and either 
confirm or refute, by positive evidence, 
the damaging allegations. 

The managers of the Paris Exposition 
have planned a series ot “ conferences ” 
and * ‘ congresses ” to be held during the 
current year. The aim seems to be to 
promote gatherings of men eminent in dif¬ 
ferent branches of science, industry and 
professions to discuss questions of general 
or international interest. Ever since the 
Centennial Exhibition, when the first ten¬ 
tative and partly unsuccessful efforts were 
made in this direction, international con¬ 
ferences of specialists have been held, with 
results which have given much encourage¬ 
ment. There is every indication that, 
under the auspices of the management of 
the Paris Exposition, the system will be 
carried out under peculiarly favorable 
auspices. Even now a discussion of the 
mooted question of the nomenclature and 
classification of iron and steel is suggested, 
and there is some agitation for an Inter¬ 
national Congress on standard tests for 
iron and steel. M. E. Cornut, chief en¬ 
gineer of the association of owners of steam 
boilers in the North of France, has addressed 
a letter to the French Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, suggesting an inter¬ 


national conference. He reviews the 
efforts repeatedly made in this direction 
and dwells on the importance of uniform 
standards of size. The subject had been 
so repeatedly discussed in this country, 
and its importance is so clearly understood, 
that it is unnecessary to go over the ground 
now. Since a large number of our leading 
metallurgical, mechanical and civil engi¬ 
neers are going abroad this year, and since 
a good many English and French engi¬ 
neers and iron and steel makers will be 
present at the forthcoming Paris meeting 
of the British Iron and Steel Institute, it 
would seem appropriate that the confer¬ 
ence be held during the course of that 
gathering. A good deal of preliminary 
work could be done in this country by 
bringing the subject up before the meet¬ 
ings of the different societies which are to 
take place in the near future. 


The present unfavorable outlook in the 
iron trade has not discouraged Benner, the 
famous prophet, who has just emphasized 
in a fresh bulletin the predictions made at 
an earlier time. His latest words are: “I 
predict that the price of iron will ad¬ 
vance, and the average price for the year 
1889 will be higher than the average of 
1888, and I also predict that there will be 
a wonderful advance in prices for iron, 
stocks and all products and commodities 
in the year 1890. All business will be pros¬ 
perous ; it will be a year of good crops—the 
boom year in the period of activity. In the 
beginningof the year 1891business will be at 
itshight—a great business inflation—pig iron 
$50 per ton in the markets of our country. 
I predict that there will be a panic in the 
year 1891. The over trading and general 
inflation of business and expansion of 
credit and confidence will produce the re¬ 
sult.” So far as the current year is con¬ 
cerned, these are words of good cheer, 
constrasting strongly with the hesitation 
and the feeling of weakness developed in 
nearly all sections of the country. We sin¬ 
cerely trust that the future may bear out 
Mr. Benner. 


A successful experiment was made at 
the Standard Iron Company’s works in 
Norristown, Pa., by the Continental Steel 
Car Wheel Company, with a process of 
making rolled steel car-wheels patented by 
Colonel Theodore W. Bean. It is claimed 
for these car-wheels that they are free from 
inequalities of the surface, thus avoiding 
vibration of the car; that they will 
have a mileage of 200,000 miles, 
while the life of a cast-iron wheel is 
35,000 miles; that while the papier mache 
wheel costs $50, and the cast-iron wheel 
$12, they will cost $12 or less; and that by 
actual test they will stand three times the 
strain an iron wheel will stand. The 
company operating this patent has a capital 
of $100,000 subscribed, and will build a 
complete plant on the site of the Slemmer 
Oil Works in Norristown. 


Of the sugar consumed in the United 
States last year it is estimated that 1,362,- 
000 tons had passed through the refineries 
of the Unitea States and 106,500 toqs 
were consumed without refining. The 
Sugar Refineries Company handled about 
1,000,000 tons and the independent re¬ 
fineries 359,000 tons. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey is 
having built a fine iron twin-9crew steamer 
260 feet in length, which will be launched 
in February. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tlie 


Coal Consul 
Fnr 


iptfton of Heating 
usees. 


To the Editor: In your issue of 8d 
inst. I notice a statement that a ton of 
finished iron was heated by a Smith 
furnace, erected at Zanesville, Ohio, with 
only 955 pounds of slack coal. It is 
evident from the table given that the fur¬ 
nace ran single turns only. It would seem 
to be in order to ask your correspondent 
whether the coal given in the table in¬ 
cluded that used to keep the furnace up 
during the night, and get it hot for the 
next snift. Unless such coal is included 
the figures are apt to be misleading. In 
this part of the country we are accustomed 
to figure the tons of iron heated at 2240 

S ounds per ton, and not 2000 pounds, as is 
one in the case above referred to. In 
this connection it would be interesting, if 
correspondence was invited on the subject 
from many who have used gas heating 
furnaces, to really see what amount of coal 
is used per ton in actual practice, giving 
conditions, consecutive or intermittent 
work, kind of fuel, size of piles and 
weight, product per ton, &c. Yours re¬ 
spectfully, 8. Peters 

Portland. Me., January 9,1889. 

To the Editor: Replying to Mr. Peters’ 
communication, to which you kindly call 
our attention, we beg to state that the 
record given of the fuel consumption of 
the Smith furnace we built at Zanesville 
did not include coal used*to keep the 
furnace up over night, but simply showed 
coal used during “ actual working hours.” 

Our idea in publishing this record was 
to give iron manufacturers generally an 
opportunity to see the comparative fuel 
consumption of the Smith gas heating 
furnace as constructed by us and an old 
style coal burning furnacee. We use the 
word “comparatively” advisedly, as ex¬ 
perience has taught us that when a manu¬ 
facturer says he uses from 900 pounds to 
1200 pounds of nut or lump coal to heat a 
ton of iron in a coal furnace, he refers to 
coal used during “ actual working hours ” 
only. 

Admitting the above statement to be 
correct, the question resolves itself into 
this: Will as much coal be required to 
keep up a Smith furnace over night as to 
keep up a coal furnace ot the same ca¬ 
pacity? In answering this we say No, with¬ 
out hesitation, as it is an obvious fact that 
the comparative saving at night must be 
the same as in daytime. We, in the West, 
also figure the tons of iron heated at 2240 
pounds, but in referring to finished iron 
which the record alluded to is based on 
we consider a ton to be 2000 pounds, 
Now that this subject is opened up, we 
would like, in justice to ourselves, to state 
that we do not consider the Zanesville 
record one to be proud ot, as the furnace 
never heated what we consider a full turn’s 
work, the average for ten days being only 
38,500 pounds of finished iron, while we 
know from actual practice elsewhere that 
it was capable of heating at least 45,000 
pounds of finished iron in the same time. 
That it did not do so was in nowise the 
fault of the furnace, but was entirely owing 
to the disadvantages in equipment men 
tioned in The Iron Age of January 3. 

For your correspondent’s further infor¬ 
mation we might state that a 9-incfc mill 
iu this city, which has been operating one 
of our furnaces for some time single turn 
advises us that their entire fuel con 
sumption, including nights and Sundays, 
is only 400 pounds slack coal to the ton of 
finished iron, but they have been getting 
unusually large tonnage. 

We agree with Mr. Peters that cor 
respondence giving the actual gas furnace 
practice would be very interesting, but to 


our minds the loss by oxidation is more 
important than any of the subjects he 
refers to. We would suggest that Mr. 
Peters open the correspondence by -giving 
his own experience with the Smith fur¬ 
nace, stating fuel consumption per 24 
hours, and considering quality as well as 
quantity of fuel. In conclusion, it might 
not be amiss to say that to cover the ob¬ 
jection urged to our record we are pre¬ 
pared to contract to erect complete plants 
under a guarantee that we will use but a 
certain quantity of coal per 24 hours to run 
the furnace, thus removing all element of 
uncertainty as to amount of coal used to 
keep furnace up over night on single- 
turn mills, and displacing the question of 
tonnage entirely, which is too largely gov¬ 
erned by local circumstances to be a re 
liable basis for figures. Yours truly, 

Alexander Laughlin & Co. 
Cleveland, January 1,1889. 


The Charcoal Furnaces on January 1st. 


We print below our monthly report of 
the status of the charcoal furnaces on the 
first of the current year. 

Charcoal Furnacee January 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

14 

8 

605 

6 

495 

New York. 

10 

3 

376 

7 

570 

Pennsylvania.. 

23 

6 

450 

18 

624 

Maryland. 

8 

4 

347 

4 

250 

Virginia. 

23 

3 

166 

20 

780 

West Virginia.. 

3 

0 

0 

8 

165 

Ohio. 

18 

8 

586 

10 

710 

Kentucky. 

2 

2 

206 

0 

0 

North Carolina.. 

2 

1 

90 

1 

80 

Tennessee. 

9 

4 

1,060 

5 

870 

Georgia... 

2 

0 

0 

2 

114 

Alabama. 

10 

8 

1,579 

2 

468 

Michigan. 

25 

12 

3,818 

13 

3,010 

Minnesota.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

190 

Missouri. 

4 

2 

557 

2 

320 

Wisconsin. 

5 10 

4 

1.455 

6 

810 

Texas. 

1 2 

1 

120 

1 

146 

California.. 

! 1 

0 

0 

1 

220 

Washington Ter.... 

1 1 

1 

270 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

1 

1 

275 

0 

0 

Total Jan. 1. 

168 

67 

11,946 

iaT 

9,822 

Total Dec. 1. 

H69 

71 

12,286 

98 

9,397 

Total Nov. 1. 

168 

78 

12,724 , 

96 

8,941 

Total Oct. 1. 

1175 

71 

11,619 

104 

9,083 

Total Rept. 1.... 

1176 

67 

11,243 

100 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1. 

1176 

65 

11,187 1 

111 

10,005 


In New York Millerton went out in 
December, and will remain idle until 
prices are more satisfactory. In Maryland 
Muirkirk is at work. The product of the 
furnaces for the second half of 1888 was 
6822 gross tons. In Virginia the total 
product for the same period was 6225 
tons. So far as is known preparations 
for the coming season include the blowing 
in of the following furnaces: Reed Island, 
February 15; Cedar Run, April 15; 
Beverly, May 1; Speedwell, May 15, and 
White Rock, April. In Ohio Mt. Vernon 
went out on the 4th inst., and Bloom 
on the 10th, the latter for relining, which 
will keep it idle till March. In Michigan 
Peninsular continues in blast. The total 
output of the furnaces reported by all but 
one company was 86,252 tons. Estimating 
the missing stack at 5500 tons, we 
reach a total of 91,752 tons. In the 
South, Standard, of Tennessse, now known 
as Warner No. 2, will go in on February 1st. 
No. 2 Nashville, a new furnace, is to be 
put in this month. It has been out only 
Decause the boiler capacity of the plant 
was not great enough to run both, one 
having been at work with coke as a fuel 
for some time past. In Alabama Gads¬ 
den went out on the 22d ult., and Tecum- 
seh was banked in the beginning of the 
year. Rock Run, just rebuilt and refitted, 
has made its best run thus far lately. In 
Texas Old Alcade furnace blew out in the 
middle of December, to resume on Janu¬ 
ary 21. 


Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., January 15, 1880. 

The tariff debate in the Senate is now 
on the homestretch. One week from to¬ 
day the vote will be taken, and the ques¬ 
tion, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
will be disposed of. Since the reassem¬ 
bling of Congress the Senators have not 
manifested a very lively interest in the 
subject. The Republicans having carried 
the election, the incentive to agitation for 
political effect no longer exists. The 
members of the Finance Committee have 
kept up their interest as a matter of pride 
in the completion of their work. The rest 
of the Senators, as a rule, have given such 
attention as local interests demanded. 
Much delay has been occasioned during the 
debate in hunting up a quorum when votes 
have been demanded. In view of the in¬ 
creasing indifference, Senator Edmunds 
addressed a letter to the Republican Sena¬ 
tors, requesting them to be in their seats 
during these closing days of the discus¬ 
sion, in order to press the consideration of 
the bill to completion, so that there may 
be no reason for an extension of the time 
for taking the vote. The bill has been 
gone over to the end, and some unsettled 
points will now be taken up and disposed 
of. The Senators are very generally ap- 
lying themselves to the demands of the 
•ill, and from present appearances will be 
ready to take a vote at the time agreed 
upon. 

At a conference of Senators an under¬ 
standing has been reached which will se¬ 
cure a full Republican vote for the bill. 
Tbe only serious point of disagreement has 
been on the sugar schedule, and that will 
be so reconciled as to prevent any break in 
the party vote. It is not probable that the 
bill will receive any Democratic support 
unless it should be the vote of Brown, of 
Georgia. While some features might be 
acceptable, there are enough otherwise to 
give a reasonable ground of justification 
for voting against it as a partisan measure. 
The management of the Democratic side 
of the discussion has been unexpectedly 
vigorous and efficient. The illness of 
Senator Beck gave rise to much ap¬ 
prehension that there would be no one 
to take his place in the leadership of the 
opposition. The Democratic members of 
the Committee on Finance, except Mr. 
Beck, were not sufficiently familiar with 
the subject to do so. Senator Voorhees, 
of Indiana, is not disposed to array him¬ 
self against some degree of opposition. 
Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, had a 
contest for re-election on hand. Harns, of 
Tennessee, had his re-election to look after 
and was a pronounced free trader, and 
Vance knew less on the question than his 
colleagues. As a result Senator Vest, of 
Missouri, not a member of the committee, 
came to the rescue and has gained a de¬ 
cided reputation for himself and rescued 
his party in the Senate from permitting 
the opposition to go by default. Senator 
Vest never made the tariff a specialty in 
his study of national questions, but in this 
emergency he carried the opposition along 
by devoting the hours of adjournment to 
the study of the points which would be 
taken up next. The Senator always had a 
reputation as a first-class debater, but in 
this crisis he fairly qutdid himself. 

The following is the authorized presen¬ 
tation of the amendatory proposition sub¬ 
mitted by Senator Allison, chairman of the 
sub-committee, in lieu of the sections re¬ 
lating to the duty on tin plate: 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, in¬ 
cluding all iron or steel commercially known as 
common or black t Aggers’ iron or steel, and 
skelp iron or steel, valued at three cents per 
pound or less, thinner than No. 10 and not 
thiuner than No. 20 wire gauge, one cent per 
pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not 
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thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, one and one- 
tenth cents per pound; thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge and not thinner than 29 wire gauge, 
one and three-tenths cents per pound; thinner 
than No. 29 wire gauge, one and four-tenths 
cents per pound; corrugated or crimped, one 
and four-toiths per pound; provided, that all 
common or black sheet iron or sheet steel not 
thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay a 
duty as plate iron or plate steeL 

All iron and steel sheets or plates, and all 
hoop. band or scroll iron steel, excepting what 
are known commercially as tin plates, terne 
plates and taggers’ tin, and hereafter provided 
for. when galvanized or coated with zinc or 
spelter, or other metals, shall pay % cent per 
pound more duty than the corresponding 
gauges of common or black sheet or taggers’ 
iron or steel, and on and after the first day of 
January, 1890, all such iron and steel sheets, 
when coated with tin or lead, or with a mix¬ 
ture of which these metals or either of them is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other 
process, ana commercially known as tin plates, 
terne plates and taggers’ tin, shall pay % cent 
per pound more duty than the corresponding 
gauges of common or black sheet or tagger? 
iron or steel. 

Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, planished 
or glanced, by whatever name designated, 
cents per pound; provided that the plate 
or sheet or taggers’ iron or steel, by 
whatever name designated, other than the 
polished, planished or glanced herein pro¬ 
vided for, which has been pickled or cleaned 
by acid or by any other material or process, 
or which is cold rolled, shall pay one-quarter 
of 1 cent per pound more duty than the cor¬ 
responding gauges of common or black sheet 
ok taggers’ iron or steeL 

Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers 
iron or steel coated with tin or lead, or with a 
mixture of which these metals or either of 
them is a component part by the dipping or 
any other process, and commercially known as 
tin plates, terne plates and taggers^tin, 1 cent 
per pound until January 1,1890. 

1 The Senate has also incorporated the 
sugar bounty provision, paying 1 cent 
a pound on all sugar manufactured from 
cane, sorghum or beets within the United 
States until April, 1900. The bounty is to 
be paid annually from the duties collected 
on foreign sugars. This is a radical meas¬ 
ure and not as a rule popular among the 
people. The reduction of 50 per cent, on 
sugar would reduce the revenues about 
$80,000,000. The bounty was simply a 
compromise and necessary to secure the 
support of Senators Stanford, Ingalls and 
Plumb. If the bounty scheme should be¬ 
come a law it will open a very new and 
very troublesome element in future partisan 
economic discussion. 

The resolution of Representative Cole, 
referring a proposition to repeal certain 
portions of the Internal Revenue tax to 
the Committee on Appropriations, carried 
by an overwhelming vote, was one of the 
most direct snubs which any committee 
has had for years. The proper committee 
would have been Ways and Means, but, by 
the vote of the Democratic House, the 
question was taken out of the hands of 
Mr. Mills and was deliberately turned over 
to Mr. Randall. That gentleman will re¬ 
port a bill very soon and will take the 
leadership. On this proposition he will 
have a majority of the House with him, 
and will, in the passage of an internal 
revenue repeal bill, secure the adoption 
of the only measure which will have a rea¬ 
sonable prospect of concurrent action. 


The Audubon Monument —A com¬ 
mittee appointed by the New York Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, with committees from the 
scientific societies of New York and vi¬ 
cinity, is endeavoring to raise funds for a 
monument to the great naturalist, Audu¬ 
bon, who lies buried in Trinity Cemetery. 
Some years ago a number of gentlemen, 
noticing that his remains were buried in a 
part of the Trinity Cemeteiy likely to be 
interfered with by the cutting through of 
a street, Prof. T. Egleston, Chairman of 
the Audubon Committee, induced the au¬ 
thorities of Trinity Cemetery to transfer 
the remains to a more prominent place, 
and to construct a new vault for the pur¬ 
pose. It was then suggested that a monu¬ 


ment be raised over his remains, and a 
committee was appointed for the purpose. 
The committee have been soliciting sub¬ 
scriptions for some time. They have just 
issued a portrait of Audubon which will 
be given to every subscriber of $1 and up¬ 
ward. As Audubon lived and died in 
New York, and was the first as well as the 
greatest American ornithologist, it is 
hoped that the money for erecting the 
monument, about $10,600, will be raised. 


Recent Customs Decisions. , 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ren¬ 
dered the following decisions under the 
Customs laws affecting imports of metals 
and manufactures: 

CERTAIN JAPANNED WARE NOT HOOKS 
AND EYES. 

In appealing from an assessment of 45 
per cent, aa valorem, the appellants 
claiming duty as plated or gilt articles and 
japanned-ware, the Secretary says: “It 
appearing from the special report of the 
appraiser tha£ the merchandise m question 
consists of hooks and eyes, some of which 
have been coated with Japan varnish, 
while the rest have been tinned and coated 
with lacquer, none of them being known 
commercially as japanned-ware or as 
plated or gilt articles, the claim of the ap¬ 
pellants is hereby rejected.” 

DUTY ON STEEL CLASPS. 

On an appeal from duty at 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, appellants claim purse buckles 
at 25 percent as jewelry, ana purse frames 
at 85 per cent, for pocket books. The 
Secretary, in affirming the assessment of 
45 per cent., says: “From your report 
and that of the appraiser it appears that 
the entry did not embrace any cockles or 
purses, but certain clasps composed of 
steel, with small steel chains attached for 
ornamentation, which are used in the 
manufacture of purses, and were classified 
as manufactures of steel. An examination 
of the samples submitted shows that the 
articles are parts of purses, and the De¬ 
partment is of opinion that they cannot be 
properly classified by assimilation to 
pocket-books or purses, inasmuch as they 
are not completed articles, and in their 
present condition are not intended for any 
use other than as materials.” 

CERTAIN FRAMES DUTIABLE AS METAL. 

The Secretary, affirming a duty of 45 
per cent, on certain frames, says: “It 
appears from the report of the appraiser 
ana an inspection of the sample submitted, 
that the merchandise in question consists 
of frames for triplicate mirrors. The 
frames are in three parts, each being 
double—that is to say, an outside frame of 
wood and an inside frame of ltaetal which 
is secured to the wooden frame and is in¬ 
tended to hold the glass. The metal, 
which is not plated, being of material im¬ 
portance in the construction of the article, 
as well as of considerable value, duty was 
assessed at the rate provided for manufact¬ 
ures in part of metal and in accordance 
with Department’s decision.” 

DUTY ON ALUMINIUM POWDER. 

On an appeal from 45 per cent, on so- 
called aluminium bronze powder, claimed 
to be dutiable at 15 per cent, as bronze 
powder, the Department says: “The ap¬ 
praiser reports that the article is a powder 
composed wholly of aluminium, and com¬ 
mercially known as 1 aluminium powder, ’ 
and not as ‘ bronze powder;’ that it is not 
adapted to the same uses as bronze powder, 
and that bronze powder is never made of 
the finer metals, such as aluminium, plati¬ 
num, gold or silver, but of the common 
metals, such as brass, tin or copper. The 
Department is of the opinion that the 
powder in question was properly classified 


as a manufacture of aluminium, and your 
assessment of duty thereon'la hereby con¬ 
firmed.” 

Southern Pig Iron Contracts.— 

Thomas H. Carter, commissioner of the 
Southern Railway and Steamship Associa¬ 
tion, has issued the following circular, 
under date of January 9th: At a meeting 
of lines intrested in pig iron traffic from 
Southern furnaces, held at Atlanta, Ga., 
December 18th, 1888, the following was 
adopted: 

Moved, That the commissioner be requested 
to advise all furnace companies that under the 
agreement of June 14th, 1888, contracts will 
only be protected on sales to actual consumers 
of the Cron, and that billing orders that are 
now out, covering sales to commission agents, 
in all cases where the actual consumers are not 
shown on request from the commissioner, be 
cancelled for the unexpired shipments. 

The agreement of June 14th, 1888, refer¬ 
red to was practically a renewal of the 
agreement then in effect, as published in 
our Circular Letter, No. 22, Series 
1887-8, copies of which have been fur¬ 
nished you. Furnace companies in whose 
favor billing orders are now in effect for 
shipments to commission agents have 
been furnished abstracts of the same, and 
notified that the orders will be withdrawn 
unless the actual consumers of the iron are 
shown. 


The secretary of the Cincinnati Corru¬ 
gating Company writes us some further 
particulars in regard to the recent purchase 
by his company of the machinery, good 
will, Ac , of the iron-roofing firm of 
Caldwell & Ob. The latter was estab¬ 
lished in Cincinnati over 30 years ago, 
being the oldest concern in this line in the 
West, and among the oldest in the whole 
country. They were engaged principally 
in the manufacture and sale of the Outcalt 
patent elastic joint iron roofing, for 
which they held a very substantial trade, 
one that stayed with them for years, and 
until the death of the senior member of 
the firm, which took place a few months 
ago. Some of the oldest work alluded to 
in the Corrugating Company’s well-known 
circular, 4 4 Life of an Iron Roof, ” was of the 
Outcalt patent, and put on by thi9 firm. 
One of the strong points claimed for this 
style of roofing is that there are no nails 
exposed to the weather. However, the 
firm in question labored under the great 
disadvantage of not being able to obtain 
the steel sheets, now available for work of 
this kind. 


According to dispatches received at the 
Navy Department, Washington, from 
Lieut. Cowles, at Philadelphia, the new 
dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, at the third 
official trial made on the 10th inst., at¬ 
tained a speed of 21.64 knots an hour, or 
24.88 miles. This exceeds the speed called 
for by the contract by 1.64 knots, and 
closely approaches the best time made 
by torpedo-boats in Europe. The trial 
took place in deep water in Delaware Bay 
over a two and one-half mile course, the 
vessel running back and forth. 


Claus Spreckels expresses the opinion 
that California, Oregon and Washington 
Territory can produce 1,500,000 tons of 
sugar annually. He sees no reason why 
Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
and other States of the Union cannot pro¬ 
duce their own sugar, and the United 
States be able to grow not only the sugar 
required for domestic consumption, but 
also become a large exporter, provided 
the tariff remains untouched. The result 
of the season’s work at Spreckels’ Wat¬ 
sonville factory, in California, established 
less than a year ago, was 1640 tons of 
sugar, which netted $30,000 profit, or 
nearly $20 per ton. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age* 85 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street. Chicago. January 14. i860, s 

Pig Iron.—Buyers of Coke Pig Iron 
are very apathetic, and as stocks are ac¬ 
cumulating rapidly at many furnaces sellers 
are becoming anxious and are soliciting 
orders eagerly, with the usual result. 
Prices are declining, and the market is 
now so unsettled that it is difficult to make 
an exact quotation. Some dealers are ad¬ 
vising their customers not to purchase be¬ 
yond their immediate requirements, but to 
buy only from hand to mouth until some¬ 
thing like a firm basis of values is struck. 
These dealers believe that the decline will 
continue until a number of furnaces are 
obliged to go out of blast and the produc¬ 
tion is senously curtailed. The point at 
which the manufacture of Pig Iron ceases 
to be profitable at some furnaces has 
nearly Deen touched, and already their 
owners are discussing the probability of 
an early suspension of operations. The 
limited volume of trade in Coke Pig Iron 
is almost entirely confined to the local fur¬ 
naces in the present condition of the mar¬ 
ket. Southern and Ohio makers are unable 
to compete with them in price. The Ohio 
furnaces, particularly, are badly handi¬ 
capped by the recent advance in freights. 
The manufacturers of that State, though 
worsted in their first effort to have the 
new rates reduced, have not abandoned all 
hope, but believe that tiiey will shortly be 
able to secure an abatement of at least 400 
ton, which will help them considerably 
in retaining their held on the market. 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 Foundry, is 
now selling at $17 $17.50, No. 2 at 

$10 ® $16.50, and No. 3 at $15 @ $15.50, 
cash, f.o.b Chicago, but a very weak feel¬ 
ing exists among the makers. American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, is quoted at 
$10.50 @ $20.50, cash, but these prices 
are merely for small lots. Jackson County 
Silvery No. 1 is held at $18, cash. 
Other Ohio Soft Irons are available at $17 
@ $18, cash. Lake Superior Charcoal is 
quiet, but is more firmly held than other 
kinds of Pig Iron, occupying a stronger 
position in the trade. It is quoted at $20 
@ $20.50, cash. Numerous inquiries are 
in the market, but the manufacturers are 
somewhat in doubt as to whether they 
should contract very freely for future de¬ 
livery, the absence of snow interfering 
seriously with the preparation of a fuel 
supply for the season. Quotations on 
Southern Coke Iron are nominally as last 
reported, but sales are being pressed and 
pnees are very week. 

Bar Iron.—A gradual weakening of 

S ices is occurring all along the line. The 
shooing Valley mills are generally hold¬ 
ing out for 1.604* at mill, half extras, for 
Common Bars, equal to 1.730 Chicago, 
but it is intimated that on good specifica¬ 
tions this price would be shaded. How 
much it would be necessary to cut it to 
get a good order can be inferred from the 
fact that other mills recently quoted 1.704* 
without success. Local mills name 1.700 
@ 1.751, h&lf extras, as their price for 
Mill lots, according to quantity. Ordtrs 
are scarce, but an abundance of work is 
in prospect, which should soon develop 
into business. Stores quote 1.900 @ 20 
for small lots, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Structural Iron. —The local bridge 
builders have heavy contracts in view, 
which will probably be in shape for the 

S urchase of material within the coming 30 
ays. Architects are also very busy on 
plans of houses, including a very consid¬ 
erable number of large structures, which 


give promise of an active season in that 
line as soon as spring opens. Contracts 
for Beams are now in sight aggregating 
from 2000 to 3000 tons. But while the 
outlook is thus encouraging, everything is 
very quiet at present. Quotations on Mill 
lots are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: An¬ 
gles, 2.150; Universal Plates, 2.200; Tees, 
2.600 @ 2.650; Beams and Channels, 2.900. 
Small lots from store are quoted at 2.350 
@ 2.500 for Angles; 2.700 @ 2.750 for 
Tees, and 3.500 for Beams. Car Truck 
Channels are quotable at 2.300 in carload 
lots. Large orders have recently been 
placed at a considerable reduction on this 
price. 

Plates, Tubes, &c. —Plates are very 
quiet and prices are weal* Sales from 
store are being made at the following 
rates: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.500; 
Sheet Steel, 80 © 8.500; Tank Iron, 
2.400; Tank Steel, 2.600 @ 2.750; Shell 
Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.12*0; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 8.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 (& 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750. Boiler Tubes, 
62* « off. 

Sheet Iron. —No. 27 Common Black 
is now quoted at 2.800 @ 2.850 at mill, 
equal to 2.950 <g> 80., t.o.b. Chicago, for 
carload lots, with light sales. The promi¬ 
nent Sheet mills are still running double 
turn on old orders, and, as they expect a 
renewal of contracts much earlier than 
usual this season, they look forward to 
making the entire circuit of the year on 
double turn. Small lots from store are 
selling on a basis of 3.300 for &>. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —Although the ware¬ 
houses of manufacturers’ agents show 
stocks as badly broken as ever, and de¬ 
sirable sizes are in greater demand than 
the supply, jobbers are quoting small lots 
of Juniata at 65 4> off and Charcoal at 65 and 
2* $ off. The manufacturers have formed 
an association and propose to control the 
price hereafter. It would not be sur¬ 
prising to see a sharp advance in the near 
future. 

Merchant Steel. —Advices were re¬ 
ceived here on the 11th inst. of the dis¬ 
solution of the association. The special 
combinations controlling Plow Steel, Rake- 
Tooth Steel and File Steel are understood 
to be unaffected, and remain intact. 
Prices show no change as yet, but quo¬ 
tations continue as follows: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.800; Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 9.500; 
Specials, 180 @ 250; Crucible Spring, 
3.750; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.500 @ 
2.70; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.400; 
Tire, 2.25 @ 2.500; Sheet, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Bails. —Nothing has occurred in 
this market worthy of note during the 
past week beyond the establishment of a 
general sales agency for the three Chicago 
mills, referred to in greater detail else¬ 
where. Inquiries are coming forward 
from which a fair amount of business is ex¬ 
pected to develop very shortly. Quota¬ 
tions are firm at $30. 

Old Bails and Wheels. —The past 
week witnessed much greater activity in 
Old Iron Rails than has been the case for 
a long time. Large sales were made at 
prices varying from $22.62* down to $22, 
and stocks in this vicinity have been pretty 
well cleaned up for the present. Old 
Steel Rails are lower, sales of long lengths 
having been made at $17 and short lengths 
at $14.50 @ $15. Old Car Wheels are in 
better demand and prices are stiffening. 
Offers of $19 have been declined, holders 
asking $19.50, while in some quarters an 
early advance to $20 is expected. 

Scrap. —The week has been generally 
quiet, although some dealers have managed 
to work off a considerable quantity of 
stock in the belief that prices will be 
lower. Mixed Country Scrap is now worth 


about $14. Carefully selected Scrap is 
offered at the following rates by city deal¬ 
ers, $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Wrought, 
$20; Track, $19; No. 1 Mill, $14.50; No. 
2 Mill, $10; Horseshoes, $18.50; Axles, 
$25; Machinery Cast, $13.50 % $14; 
Stove Plate, $10; Cast Borings, $9; 
Wrought Turnings, $10.50 @ $11; Axle 
Turnings, $12.50 <g* $18; Coil and Leaf 
Steel, $15; Tires, $15.50; Mixed Steel, 
$10.50 @ $11. 

General Hardware. —The Shelf Hard¬ 
ware trade has opened up very well, the 
traveling men of all the local wholesale 
houses now being on the road and making 
their work felt thus early. The nrospects 
for business are reported very flattering. 
The Heavy Hardware houses also report a 
very encouraging start for the year. 

Nails. —Cut Nails are improving in the 
direction of greater firmness in price, 
although at present the manufacturers are 
making but fight sales. A few large deal¬ 
ers who failed to lay in stocks when prices 
were low are now in the market, but they 
are buying sparingly at the advanced rates 
now askea by all the manufacturers. They 
quote slightly higher prices for March 
delivery than for January and February. 
The advance of 2*0 $ keg freight from 
Wheeling adds that much to the cost of 
Nnils laid down here. Jobbers are selling 
small lots of 8teel Nails at from $2 to 
$2.10, and mixed carloads at $1.95 and 
cartage Wire Nails are quoted at $2.55 
from stock, but influences are at work 
which may cause these figures to be low¬ 
ered if they continue for any length of 
time. 

Barb Wire. —Jobbers report a very 
good demand springing up, but it is not 
sufficiently strong to cause any advance in 
price, and no change is anticipated in the 
near future. Small lots of Painted are 
still quoted at 2.900 and Galvanized at 
8.600, with the usual abatement on car¬ 
loads. 

Pig Lead. —Purchases of Refined are 
reported for January and February de¬ 
livery to the extent of 700 tons, and of 
Common about 200 tons, at prices ranging 
from 3.60^ to 8.650. Consumers gener¬ 
ally have lair stocks. 


Charles Himrod & Co., 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, have issued their annual 
chart showing the course of local prices of 
Pig Iron. Tne chart just at hand covers 
1882 to 1888, and shows the monthly fluc¬ 
tuations on Lake Superior Charcoal, Lake 
Superior Coke, Ohio Blackband and South¬ 
ern Coke. Appended to the diagram are the 
following remarks: “Consumption of Pig 
Iron during the year 1888 has been about the 
same as the production, say 6,000,000 tons, 
or about 600,000 tons less than 1887. 
About 1,000,000 tons less Pig Iron was 
manufactured into Bessemer Steel, so that 
about 400,000 tons more was used for 
other purposes. As our annual capacity 
for production is so much larger than the 
past year’s requirements, pnees at the 
close of the year are lower and weaker 
than at the opening. With a capacity for 
1889 of 7,500,000 tons, the prospect for 
immediate advances in prices seems some¬ 
what uncertain.” 

Julian L. Yale has been appointed gen¬ 
eral sales agent for the entire product of 
Steel Rails of the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Company, the Union Steel Company 
and the Joliet Steel Company. His office 
is located in the Rookery Building, Chi¬ 
cago, room 768. Mr. Yale was formerly a 
resident of Cleveland, where he was en¬ 
gaged in the railway equipment and 
supply business, and has a wide acquaint¬ 
ance in railway circles. From this time 
forward all contracts for Steel Rails to be 
made by the Chicago mills will be nego¬ 
tiated through him. 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. j 
Philadelphia. Pa., January 15,1880. i 

Pig Iron. —The continued dullness is 
beginning to have its affect upon prices, 
which, while nominally unchanged, are at 
least 500 $ ton lower on foundry grades. 
Mill Irons are not effected to the same ex-1 
tent, but they are dull, and under press¬ 
ure to realize would have to be shaded 
considerably for large lots. Consumption 
is large, but new contracts are both few 
and unimportant, as buyers are not pre¬ 
pared to bid for large lots. A great deal 
of Iron is being taken on former contracts, 
and in some cases deliveries are made with 
the understanding that buyers will have 
the benefit of any reductions that may be 
made within the next 30 days. It is also 
quite likely that in some cases private ar¬ 
rangements may have been made by which 
prices are not to be made public, so as to 
enable sellers to maintain quotations to the 
smaller class of trade. In fact, a variety 
of expedients have been employed to 
postpone—if not obviate—the necessity for 
an all-round reduction, but it will be im¬ 
possible to sustain such a course for any 
length of time. The aggressive com¬ 
petition from the West and South has now 
reached a point which will compel local 
makers either to reduce prices or blow 
out some of their furnaces. A consider¬ 
able amount of Iron could still be sold at 
$10 for Gray Forge, and at $18 @ $18.50 
for No. 1 Foundry, but with a constant 
scattering of Southern and Western 
Irons, a little here and a little there, 
and once in a while a big lot somewhere 
else, it is simply impossible that the entire 
local output should be taken without some 
adjustment of prices in accordance with 
the changed conditions. Compared with 
last week Western and Southern Irons are 
from 500 to $1 1$ ton lower, with several 
transactions closed at the reductions 
named. Under these circumstances exact 
quotations are hardly possible. It is easy 
enough to quote asking prices, but what 
would be accepted as a selling price for 
round lots is another thing. The weak¬ 
ness is not due to any material falling 
off in consumption, but rather to the in¬ 
crease in production, the accumulation of 
stocks during the Christmas holidays and 
to increased pressure to realize by fur¬ 
naces at a distance, besides which it is 
always hard to sell on a falling market, 
even though material may be required just 
as much as at any other time. A large 
consumption is regarded as a matter of 
certainty during the coming spring, and, 
while prices cannot go much lower, there 
is evidently very little confidence in the 
quotations now current, which are $18 @ 
$18.50, at tide, for No. 1 Foundry; $17 
@ $17.50 for No. 2, and $15.75 @ $10 for 
Gray Forge. Southern Irons are offered 
at $15, ex-ship, for Gray Forge, $10 @ 
$10.50 for No. 2, and $17 @ $17.50 for 
No. 1, with transactions at the inside quo¬ 
tations. 

Foreign Iron. —Entirely nominal at 
last week’s quotations, viz.: Bessemer, $20, 
c.i.f., duty paid, and 20 # Speigeleisen, 
$27. 

Blooms. —Prices are irregular and are 
said to be shaded considerably on bids for 
large lots. Quotations nominally as fol¬ 
lows: Steel Nail Slabs, $28.50 @ $29, at 
mill; Billets, from $32 to $30, according 
to analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ 
$54; Bun-out Anthracite, $42 @ $44; 
Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 $ “bloom” 
ton of 2404 lb. 

Bar Iron. —The market is irregular, 
and on all but the best makes exceedingly 
dull. A few special orders have been on 
the market, but special brands were re¬ 
quired, so that comparatively high prices 
were realized, say 1.850, with full extras. 


There is a great deal of good Iron for sale 
at 1.750 @ 1.80, and common Iron at 1.00 
@ 1.050, but the demand is not in propor¬ 
tion, so that the general report of the 
market is that it is distressingly dull. 
Skelp Iron is likely to be wanted in large 
quantities, but as yet no direct offers 
have been made. Prices are nQminally 
1.850 for Grooved and 1.950 for Sheared, 
but Western quotations are said to be so 
much more favorable to buyers that the 
chances for business in this vicinity are 
not likely to be good until the West is 
more fully employed. 

Muck Bars. —The market is dull and 
lower, with sellers at $20.50 at mill, or 
$28 @ $28.5(^ delivered to consumer. 
The offerings are large, and bids not 
easily obtained except for Small lots. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The market 
is in a most depressed condition, and, 
while prices are nominally unchanged, 
cuts of 100 @ 150 $ 100* lb are by no 
means infrequent when fair-sized orders 
are offered. Steel Plates are the weakest, 
but as so much depends on requirements 
as to tests, &c., we can only quote in a 
general way as follows: 20 @ 2.10 for 

Ordinary Plates and Tank plates, 2.10 
@ 2.20 for Universal Plates; Shell, 2.40 
@ 2.5p; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.20 
@2.80; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 <g> 3*0; 
Fire-Box, 840 @ 440. 

Structural Iron. —Business appears to 
be gradually opening up, although, as yet, 
the amount .actually closed has not been 
important. Several matters are under con¬ 
sideration which will require a great deal 
of Iron, sooner or later, with a fair prob¬ 
ability that at least some of them wilj be 
on the market before the end of the month. 
In the meantime some of the mills are fairly 
busy, while others are doing very little. 
Prices are easy, and likely to remain so 
until work becomes more plentiful. Quo¬ 
tations, nominally, as follows: Bridge 
Plate, 20 @ 2.10; Angles, 20 to 2.10; 
Tees, 2.40 to 2.00; Beams and Channels, 
2.80 for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —A great deal of business 
is offered to manufacturers for summer de¬ 
livery, but at prices too far from the ask¬ 
ing rates to lea 1 to business. Small lots 
sell at quoted rates for the best makes, but 
the amount is not important, and sellers 
prefer waiting rather than accept the terms 
usually offered. Quotations for small 
lots : 

Beet Refined, Nos. 20, 27 and 28... .3# @ 3 M 
Beet Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.8 @ 3^ 

Common, less than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 20 to 28_@ 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 4 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 101o21_ @ 8%f 

Blue Annealed.2.7 @ 2 

Beet Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62^ % 

Common discount.07*4 % 

Merchant Steel. —Orders have come in 

uite freely, and in some instances a 

ecided increase of business is noted. 
Prices are unchanged—viz.: Tool Steel, 
840; Machinery, 2.00; Crucible Spring, 
440; Crucible Machinery, 50; Best Sheet 
Steel, 100; Ordinary Sheet, 80- 

Steel Rails. —There is very little to re¬ 
port in the way of new business. There 
is a good deal of inquiry and some bids 
for fair-sized lots, but not on terms such 
as are acceptable to sellers. Small lots 
are taken at $28 at mill, and the disposi¬ 
tion is to maintain that as a firm quota¬ 
tion, a3 there is a growing impression, 
that a turn for the better cannot be delayed 
much longer. ^ 

Scrap Iron.— There is more disposi¬ 
tion to do business and prices appear 
to be pretty well held, as follows: 
$20.50 @ $21 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ 
$22 for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$22.50; No. 2do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$18 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ 


$10; Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Old Rails. —Prices are firm, although 
there is no great demand. The offerings 
are very light, however, and as stocks are 
in strong hands prices are likely to be 
maintained. Asking prices $23.50 @ $24, 
Philadelphia, according to delivery, with 
buyers at about half a dollar less money. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is a great 
deal of business on the market, but prices 
are irregular and on large orders increased 
discounts are usually obtained. Nominal 
discounts are as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 524 Galvanized do., 424 #; 
Black Lap-Welded, 624 #; Galvanized 
do., 524#; Boiler Tubes, 60#. 

Nalls—Are as dull as usual at this sea¬ 
son, but it is believed that when business 
starts up it will be at higher figures than 
have ruled for some time past. Several 
leading mills are closed and will probably 
remain closed unless prices improve. Store 
prices are from $1.90 to $2, with slightly 
lower figures for carload lots. 

Mr. Paul Thomson (of the late W. H. 
Walbaum & Co.), in connection with Mr. 
John W. McGennis, formerly superintend¬ 
ent of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company, have formed a partnership and 
will continue the Iron Commission busi¬ 
ness at 200 South Fourth street, Philadel- 
hia, under the firm name of W. H. Wal- 
aum & Co. 

Pittsburgh. 

Office of I7ie Iron Age % 77 Fourth Ave., { 
Pittsburgh. January 15, 1889. \ 

The general Iron and Steel business con¬ 
tinues very dull, and the fact that almost 
everything in these important industries 
has been declining in value is not with¬ 
out its effect in curtailing business, as buy¬ 
ers, while this continues to be the case, 
will buy only as their immediate neces¬ 
sities require. It is a characteristic of 
buyers both of Iron and Steel of late years 
to hold off at the same time and then buy 
together. While this is good policy in 
some respects, it is bad in others. They 
frequently buy and sell at the wrong time. 
However, the policy once so common of 
carrying from two to four months’ stock 
has been pretty well discarded. It was 
then a necessity, but now, in view of the 
greatly increased railway facilities, it is 
not, and jobbers and large consumers order 
always as they require. Now and again, 
however, when prices are weak and tend¬ 
ing downward, as has been the case for 
some time past, demand falls off, and will 
not improve much until there is a reason¬ 
able assurance that the lowest point has 
been reached. While business is dull at 
present, the situation as regards the great 
interests in question is by no means dis¬ 
couraging; on the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that the Iron and Steel 
business of 1889 will be prosperous. 

Our manufacturers generally are a good 
deal exercised in regard to the excessive 
price demanded for natural gas, as well as 
the increasing number of restrictions 
issued by the gas companies in the con¬ 
sumption of the same. There is no failure 
of the supply, nor is such a thing at all 
robable, but the gas companies say they 
ave been furnishing gas too low; they 
also claim that there has been a very great 
wastage on the part of large consumers. 
Some of our manufacturers aver that if 
the present policy of the natural gas com¬ 
panies is continued they will discard the 
use of gas and go back to coal. 

The Monongahela River coal mines are 
still standing idle, and it looks now as if 
they would not be started before March. 
This is unfortunate, as it keeps some 6000 
miners out of employment. 
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Fig Iron.—The dullness noted for 
some weeks past continues, but it is be¬ 
lieved that there will soon be a change for 
the better. Just as soon as consumers can 
be assured that tbe market will go no 
lower there will no doubt be a change for 
the better, as they are mostly low in stock 
and will want to replenish. As it is now 
and has been for several weeks past, buyers 
are not buying a ton more than they can 
possibly help. City furnaces are selling 
most of the Iron that is being bought just 
now. Shenango and Mahoning valley 
furnaces are offering very little now in this 
market, claiming that they can do much 
better elsewhere. It is generally admitted 
that present prices, under the most favor¬ 
able circumstances, cover little more than 
actual cost, and it looks as though—if the 
cost of production cannot be reduced by 
cheaper Ore, Coke, &c.—the market will 
sooner or later have to stiffen up. The 
situation at present is anything but satis¬ 
factory to furnace men. Prices may be 
fairly quoted as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge..$15.00 ® $15.25, cash. 

White and Mottled. 14.50® 15.00, “ 

AU Ore Mill. 16.00® 10.25, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.50® 17.75, “ 

No. 2Foundry. 10.75® 17.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.00 ® 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 17.00® ... “ 

In regard to Bessemer Iron there have 
been no sales reported for over a week, 
and, while it is very dull, so far as we can 
learn no well-known reliable brands can 
be had under $17, cash. No. 1 brands of 
Neutral Gray Forge sold during the week 
under review at $15.25, cash. 

Mack Bar.—There is little or no de¬ 
mand, and we have to report a continued 
dull market, with prices weak and droop¬ 
ing. It is now offered at $28, cash, al¬ 
though there are makers who*will not sell 
below $ 28.50. 

Ferromanganese.—Sale 100 tons 80 # 
at $55, cash; Spiegel, 20^, $27.50 @ 
$28, cash. 

Manufactured Iron. — The demand 
continues light and prices are weak and 
irregular. We continue to quote Bars at 
1.750 © 1.800, 00 days, 2# off for cash. 
Plates 2.20£ @ 2.250; No. 24 Sheet 2.850 
@ 2.90.0 For desirable orders the above 
rates would no doubt be shaded, as some 
mill owners are desirous for business. 
Skelp Iron is hard to quote, as it is being 
sadly cut; Grooved is quoted at 1.750 @ 
1.800, and Sheared at 1.950 @ 2.000. 

Nails.—There is nothing doing here 
and it is not likely that there will be as 
long as buyers can do so much better in 
the Wheeling district. The Wheeling 
card is 100 $ keg below that of Pittsburgh; 
the latter are renising to sell below a 1.900 
basis for 12d to 40a, 00 days, 2 % off 
for cash, while the former are selling 
upon a basis of 1.800. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—The Pipe trade 
continues dull. Some mills are standing 
idle, and but few, if any, of those in opera¬ 
tion are working up to anything like their 
full capacity, However, it is probable 
that there will be an improvement within 
the next few weeks, although no special 
activity is looked for until March or April. 
Prices continue irregular, and are difficult 
to quote, as each firm makes its own 
rates. Discounts are about as follows: 
On Black Butt- 1 Welded Pipe, 524 and 5 
on Galvanized do., 45 and 5 #; on Black 
Lap-Welded, 02J and 5 on Galvanized 

do., 52 and 5 2-inch Tubing, 130 $ foot, 
net; Boiler Tubes, 05 % off list. 

Old Bulls. —There is no demand, and 
in the absence of sales it is difficult to 
give reliable quotations. Some of the 
brokers intimate that an offer to buy at 
$24 would probably be accepted, although 
the last sale reported was at $24.50. Con¬ 
trary to general expectation, the weather 
has been favorable all the winter for lift¬ 


ing, and this has been an element of weak¬ 
ness, as it has kept up the supply much 
better than was looked for. The last sales 
of Old Steel Kails reported were at $18.50 
for short and $20 @ $20.50 for long 
lengths. 

Steel Ralls. —Heavy Sections are still 
quoted at $28, cash, at mill, for lots 
ranging from 1000 up to 5000 tons. A 
sale of 5000 tons was reported at the price 
quoted. As intimated in our last report, 
it is possible that for a large order the 
price quoted would be discounted. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets 
continue dull and we now quote at $28.25 
@ $28.50; Nail Slabs, $27.75 @ $28; 
Domestic Bloom and Rail finds dull and 
weaker. We now quote at $18.50 @ $19. 

Railway Track Supplies.— Railway 
Spikes are still quoted at $2.10, 30 days, 
free on cars at works in IMttsburgh; Splice 
Bars, 1.850 @ 1.900; Track Bolts, 2.800 
with Square and 2.900 with Hexagon 
Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —Tool Steel remains 
unchanged at 840 for best brands; Cruci¬ 
ble Spring, 4^0; Crucible Machinery, 50; 
Open Hearth do., 240. 

Old Material. —The market in all kinds 
of Scrap continues dull, and there is so 
little doing that it is difficult to give relia¬ 
ble quotations. The last sales of No. 1 
Wrought Scrap reported were at $21 @ 
$21.25, net ton; Cast Scrap at $15.50 (& 
$10, gross; Old Wheels nominal at $19.50 
@ $ 20 . 

On Monday, the 14th inst., announce¬ 
ment was made at Pittsburgh that Mr 
H. C. Frick, president of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, at Pittsburgh, had pur¬ 
chased the interests of the late D. A. Stew¬ 
art in the firm of Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
Limited, and had also succeeded to the 
office of chairman of that firm. This posi¬ 
tion was occupied by Mr. Stewart before 
his death some weeks since. As is well 
known, the firms of Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
Limited, and the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany are closely identified with each other, 
and as a result Mr. Frick will still continue 
to hold the office of president of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Comjpany. The following offi¬ 
cial announcement of the change was 
issued by Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, 
on Monday, the 14th inst. 

Mr. H. C. Frick having purchased Mr. D. A. 
Stewart’s interest in the Carnegie firms, he 
was unanimously elected Chairman of Car¬ 
negie Bros. & Co., Limited, Mr. John G. A. 
Lieshman retaining the position of Vice-Chair¬ 
man and Treasurer. The active members of the 
firm felt that the growth of the business re¬ 
quired an increase in the managing force, and 
as Mr. Frick had so successfully managed the 
extensive coke interests, it was decided to offer 
him an interest in the firm and make him one 
of the active managers. Mr. Frick will con¬ 
tinue president of the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany, of which he is the founder, as the busi¬ 
ness of these two companies, which are con¬ 
trolled by the same parties, can be advan¬ 
tageously combined. 

Mr. Frick entered upon the duties of his 
new office immediately after the appoint¬ 
ment was made. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts.,I 
Chattanooga. January 14, 1889. i 

Pig Iron. —The situation can be summed 
up in a very few words. Some of the fur¬ 
naces are keeping their yards quite clear 
of Iron by shipments on old contracts. 
What there is left over after the monthly 
shipments on contracts is sold at a con¬ 
cession of 500 to $1 $ ton. Other fur¬ 
naces that are piling up metal are obliged 
to do so partly for want of cars to make 
shipments and partly for want of a dis¬ 
position to sell at present prices, believing 
that the future will develop higher rates, 
and some are piling up metal simply be¬ 
cause they positively refuse to accept pres¬ 


ent figures, and are able to hold; so it will 
be seen that it would be quite difficult to- 
give a correct report of the condition 
of the market. A careful estimate of 
what the Southern districts will turn out 
the present year develops the fact that 
1889 will exceed 1888 by about 850,000 
tons, and in the face of this the question 
may be asked. What is going to be the re¬ 
sult on prices? Should Iron go lower, many 
of the Northern stacks will probably blow 
out, which will serve in a measure to 
equalize production with consumption, and 
it is so looked upon by many of the 
Southern producers. At any rate they say 
that they are willing to continue to blow 
as long as Pig Iron nets them an average 
of $11 on cars at the works. The 
Gadsden, a comparatively new furnace, has 
so far made an excellent record by averag¬ 
ing 120 tons day, about two-thirds 
Foundry, and of very excellent quality. It 
is 10 x 75. The very fine weather that has 
prevailed for the past four weeks has 
enabled all the furnaces to make exceed¬ 
ingly good runs, and of superior qualities* 
— ♦ 

Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of January 14, 1889, report as follows: 
There has been a little more activity de¬ 
veloped since our last report, and some 
round lots of L. 8. Charcoal have been 
placed. The demand seems to be for the 
high numbers and prompt delivery* 
Mahoning Valley Coke Irons are held firm, 
but some of the Southern brands are still 
offered considerably below the regular 
market. Considering the very large pro¬ 
duction, it appears remarkable that so lit¬ 
tle cutting is being done, and it can be ac¬ 
counted for only by the consumption keep¬ 
ing so nearly up to the production. Stocks 
of L. S. Charcoal are still diminishing, 
and this is encouraging to makers of 
this grade, as all other stocks have in¬ 
creased to some extent. We quote for the 
present as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 


bers. $20.00® *20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00® 18.60 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ® 20.26 

Southern No. 1. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.25® 10JB5 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.60 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.25 ® 20.75 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, January 14,1889. 

Iron Ore.—None of the mining com¬ 
panies have fixed upon their prices for 
1889. In the face of a weak and appar¬ 
ently declining Pig-Iron market the fur- 
nacemen seem less anxious to push negotia¬ 
tions than was noticeable ten days ago. It 
is the general opinion among all interested 
parties that Lake freights will vary but 
slightly from the schedule of 1888. Not¬ 
withstanding the evident lack of all activ¬ 
ity in the market it is probable that sev¬ 
eral quite important sales of new Ore will 
take place within a very few days. The Ore 
in question is a high-grade Bessemer and 
the price paid fort t t will serve as a basis for 
estimating the selling rates for nearly all 
kinds of Ore during the coming season. 
About 8000 tons of the Ore now on the 
docks has been sold during the week and 
80,000 tons have been sent to the inland 
furnaces. 

Pig Iron.—Furnacemen are standing 
up courageously under the somewhat de¬ 
pressing influences now prevailing, and 
are making no efforts to force sales. It is 
known that an immense amount of Iron is 
being consumed, and an active buying 
movement must come sooner or later. The 
holiday and inventory seasons of tbe year 
still affect the market, the mills not being 
in readiness to purchase new Iron. The 
market cannot be said to be either active 
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or firm, but prices have not been cut, and 
good business is looked for before Febru¬ 
ary. 

Old Rails. —The market is dull, and 
$24 @ $24.50 has been the price paid for 
all the Old Americans reported sold. 

Nails.—Steel Wire Nails have dropped 
to |2.50, owing to the animated compe¬ 
tition among manufacturers. Steel Nails 
at $2 are selling quite freely. 

Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar at 
1.00* forms a basis for the price of all 
grades of Iron of this variety. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. 1 
Cincinnati. January 14.1880. \ 

Pig Iron.—The local market for Pig 
Iron has been demoralized during the 
past week, yet the pressure to sell Iron at 
the low prices prevailing has been more 
marked among producers than among 
agents. Reports are current here of sales 
which are looked upon as nothing less 
than sacrifices, and reflect a stampede 
among furnaces. Yet such is the fickle¬ 
ness of the market that these very transac¬ 
tions, in a few weeks, may be applauded 
as sales well made. The conditions of 
the market respecting supply and demand 
have not changed essentially, but the evi¬ 
dence of an oversupply is more prom¬ 
inent, A local authority remarks: “ Val¬ 
ues have declined more rapidly since De¬ 
cember 10 than in any equal period for 
years.” The weakness has been more ap¬ 
parent in Southern Iron, but the Ohio 
and Tennessee product has also figured in 
the decline. A few local buyers have 
entered the market for 500 and 1000 ton 
lots, among them being rolling mills and 
stove manufacturers. In addition, there 
have been several lots of 1000 and 2000 
tons of both Mill and Foundry grades, 
but there has been an absence of large 
trades. Several round lots, however, in 
which local parties are interested, have 
been sold at near-by points^ among them 
being about 7000 tons at Louisville. No 1 
Southern Coke Foundry has been sold at 
$15.50 @ $16; No. 2 do. at $14.50 @ 
$15; Gray Forge at $13 @ $13.50; Mot¬ 
tled at $12.50 @ $12.75; Open Bright at 
$13.75, &c. Car-Wheel Iron, however, 
has not entered into the market, and prices 
for it are well sustained. The following 
are the approximate prices current here at 
the close for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry . 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15JiO® $16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14J50 ® 15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.00(26 14.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 16.00$ 17.00 

4 )hio Soft 8tone Coal, No. 2. 16.00$ 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 17.00 $ 17.60 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 21.00 ® 22.00 

Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 $ 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00® 18JW 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 18.00® 18.60 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.60 ® 12.76 

Gray Forge. 13.00® 18.60 

Car- Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. .. 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 

a more active demand from carriage build¬ 
ers, stove men and others, and prices have 
been well sustained, although an easier 
tone has prevailed, in sympathy with the 
continued and rapid shrinkage in prices of 
Pig Iron. 

Nails.—The market has ruled* easy in 
tone and prices have been barely sustained, 
with little demand: 12 @ 40d sell at 
$1.90 @ $1.96 keg, with 10* rebate 
in carload lots at the mills; 50 @ 0Od 25*, 
10d 10*, 8 @ 9d 25*, 6 @ 7d 40*, 8d $1, 


and 2d $1.50 ^ keg more. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails 
at $2.60 @ $2.65 $ keg. 

Old Material —There has been but lit¬ 
tle doing and an easy tone has prevailed. 
Buyers have reduced bids on Old Wheels 
to $18.50, and Old Rails are not readily 
sold over $21.50 ^ ton, but sellers are not 
disposed to accept such prices, asking at 
least 50* per ton above these rates. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky m January 14,1889. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been very 
active during the past week, with sales at 
reduced prices. Large blocks of Iron have 
been sold for delivery during 12 months, 
the heaviest sales being of off-colored and 
Mill Irons. It is impossible to tell what 
is the value of Iron to-day, so different are 
the views of various furnaces. From some 
sales made indications point to low prices 
for some time to come, and even the most 
conservative furnaces are willing now to 
make concessions and sell for several 
months ahead. We will not change quo¬ 
tations of the past week, though these are 
outside figures, and sales have been made 
for less money, as it is impossible to tell 
until the market becomes settled what is 
the price of Iron. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$15.50 ® $16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.00® 16.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.60® 15.00 

Gray Forge. J4.00® 14.60 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.50® 14.00 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.75® 14.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.50 ® 17.00 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 15.25® 16.75 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.50 ® 28.50 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.50® 20.00 
Hanging Rook Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 10.00® 10.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 I 

Foundry. 20.00 ® 2L60! 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 21.26 ® 24.25 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street. > 
New York, January 16,1889. \ 

Foundry Pig.—The feeling continues 
one of uncertainty, brought about chiefly 
by lower offerings of Southern Irons, 
principally for January and February de¬ 
livery. Some agents of Southern furnaces 
ask $17.50 for No. 1 and $16.75 for No. 2, 
delivered on dock, but there is accumulat¬ 
ing evidence that $17 for No. 1 and $16.25 
for No. 2 has been done. The question of 
the prompt delivery to consumers of South¬ 
ern Iron contracted for is again becoming 
vexatious. Delays of weeks at Savannah 
are frequent It is evident that the 
quantity of Iron to be marketed from 
tne Chattanooga and Birmingham districts 
will not depend upon the ability or the 
eagerness of the producers to place Iron 
with consumers in Philadelphia, New 
York and New England, but that it will 
be limited by transportation facilities so 
long as rates remain as low as they now 
are. We quote standard brands of North¬ 
ern Iron: Ne. 1 Foundry $18 @ $18.50 
and No. 2 $10.50 @ $17. 

Scotch Pig.—The small lot referred to 
as having been sent on consignment has 
been sold at a sacrifice. We quote : Colt- 
new, $20.50 @ $21; Shorts, $20 @ 
$20.50; Langloan, $20 @ $20.25, Sum- 
merlee, $20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmelling- 
ton, $19.25 @ $19.50. 

Spiegeleisen.—With the exception of a 
small quantity of 20 # Spiegel at $28, no 
transactions are reported, the market re¬ 
maining $28 @ $29 for 20 $ English, and 
nominally the same for German. Ferro¬ 
manganese is nominally quoted $54.50 @ 
$55. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2* @ 
2.2*; Shell, 2.25* @ 2.4*; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.15* @ 2.25*; Shell, 


2.35* @2.5*; Flange, 2.6* @ 2.75*, and 
Fire-box, 3£* @ 4*. 

Structural Iron.— We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2* @ 2.1*; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.1* @2.2*; Angles, 2* @ 2.10*; Tees, 
2.5* @ 2.6*, and Channels and Beams, 
2.8* on dock for all sizes. 


Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.65* @ 
1.75*; Medium, 1.75* @ 1.8*, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.8* @ 2*. 


Steel Rall9. —In the East the market 
has been very quiet, no transactions of 
any magnitude being reported. It is inti¬ 
mated that $28, at tidewater, could be 
done readily, which would be equivalent 
to about $27 @ $27.25 at Eastern mills. 
Some of the Western works are basing 
quotations on tidewater delivery. The 
shipments of the different mills during the 
year 1888 were as follows: 


Gross tons. 


1 . 85,448 

2 . 82,363 

8. 138,946 

4 . 29,940 

5 . 114,675 

0. 128.810 

7 . 168,040 

8 . 121,960 


Gross tons. 
9. 136,029 

10 . 25,110 

11 . 126,016 

12 . 0,509 

13 . 39,168 

14 . 8,705 


Total. 1,206,279 


These figures do not include Light Rails. 
The total sales for 1889 delivery up to 
January 1 are reported officially at 434,381 
tons, out of a total allotment"of 777,000 
tons. 


Merchant SteeL —There is quite a flow 
of small orders, but no contracts of any 
consequence have been closed for season 
delivery. Prices continue low. 

Wire Rods. —There is some inquiry, 
but buyers and sellers are still apart, the 
latter asking $41.50 @ $42 for German 
Basic. 


Old Rails. —We note sales in 300 and 
400 ton lots of an aggregate of 1000 tons 
of American Tees, at $23 Jersey City, 
and $23.50 delivered to lighter. We 
continue to quote $23 @ $23.50. 

Steel Scrap. —Crop Ends, and Billet 
and Bloom Ends afloat, the quantity being 
about 500 tons, are being offered at $21.75 
@ $ 22 . 

Track Material. —The Spike market is 
weak and dull at $2.10, delivered. We 
quote Angles 1.85* @ 1.9*. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is without 
animation, complaints being general that 
the absence of zero weather retards con¬ 
sumption. Meanwhile stocks at all points 
are for the present amply supplied, both 
East and West. It is only in the supply 
of furnace and steam sizes that any activ¬ 
ity is noticed. Meanwhile the tendency 
of prices is to droop, despite the efforts to 
restrict production, and although the com¬ 
panies affirm that schedule prices are faith¬ 
fully adhered to by the corporations en¬ 
gaged in mining, it is admitted that con¬ 
siderable Coal mined by individuals finds 
its way into the market at cut prices 
averaging something like 25 For 
the week ending January 12 the re¬ 
ported receipts are 640,417 tons, which is 
nearly up to the average for December, 
showing that restriction sometimes fails 
to restrict. For the corresponding week 
last year the average was 685,070 tons. 
Since January 1 the aggregate is 1,049,- 
706, against 1,143,190 for the same time 
in 1888, a decrease of about 94,000 tons. 
Quotations remain unchanged, viz.: Hard 
White Ash, Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; 
Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; 
Free-Burning, f.o.b., Broken, $8.95; Egg, 
$4.80; Stove and Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, 
$2.75. 

Reading reports for the last week 128,- 
000 tons of Coal, of which 28,000 went to 
Port Richmond and 19,000 tons to Port 
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Liberty. The Pennsylvania transported 
since January 1 139,465 tons of Coal, a 
decrease of 01,000 tons compared with the 
same time in 1888. 

Bituminous Coal is dull and prices in 
some instances are said to scarcely return 
the actual costs. The pool quotation is 
$3.25, f.o.b. Clearfield reports for the 
week, 76,689 tons; Cumberland, 48,439 
tons; Beech Creek, 30,004 tons ana Poco- 
hontas 32,960 tons. 

The mining plant at Pittston, Pa., where 
1000 men were employed, has been sold to 
a syndicate consisting of George B. New¬ 
ton, of New York, and associates in Phila¬ 
delphia and Scranton. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company have bought three 
docks in Buffalo, with a frontage of 1700 
feet. The object is to develop and extend 
the Coal business of the road in Buffalo 
and to lake ports of the Northwest. The 
company have also bought 14 acres at 
Charlotte, Lake Ontario, with docks, 
shutes, &c., complete for handling Coal. 
The Coal tonnage of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad for the year was 7,950,447 tons 
of Anthracite and 74,887 tons of Bitumi¬ 
nous, making in all 8,025,834 tons, an 
increase of 1,141,377 tons over the ton¬ 
nage of 1887 and exceeding that of any 
other year. 

President Corbin, of the Reading, says 
that but for the blizzard of March that 
company could have readily produced at 
least 620,000 tons ot Coal over the produc¬ 
tion for the year 1887. 

The first hearing in the suit of Coxe 
Bros. & Co. against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for discrimination in charges 
for hauling Coal will take place at 
Washington on next Friday. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—The markets on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been excessively dull 
since our last report. In London only 350 
tons were sold at a slight advance of 2/6, 
spot Chili Bars and good merchantable, 
which are cabled £77. 17/6, futures re¬ 
maining £78 for both, ana Best Selected 
£79. 10/. Here nothing beyond a sale of 
25,000 tt> at 17.300 for March was done in 
a speculative way, consumers buying what 
little they may stand in need of from 
the syndicate at 1640, Lake, and cast¬ 
ing brands at 160, the nominal Lake 
quotation in the open market re¬ 
maining 170 @ 17.400 for the present. 
The remnant ot the short interest still to 
be covered at New York is understood to 
be trilling, and the entire position of the 
metal is devoid of interest, except so far 
as a cable dispatch is concerned, received 
on Monday morning from Paris, in which 
it is asserted that the syndicate has ex¬ 
hausted its resources and is to create a 
“metal bank” to get out of the scrape. 
The Socigtg des M6taux proposes to as¬ 
sume 40,000 tons of Copper and the 4 4 metal 
bank ’’ 90,000 tons, together with all 
contracts for the two years to come. The 
liabilities of M. Bex, the unfortunate spec¬ 
ulator in Copper shares, who recently com¬ 
mitted suicide, amount to 11,000,000 
francs, and his assets do not exceed 4,000,- 
000 francs. The syndicate opened the 
year with a joint stock of Copper of some¬ 
thing like 145,000 tons here and in Eu¬ 
rope, and if the experience of last year is 
to be repeated in 1889 it will hold 
245,000 tons at the close of the lat¬ 
ter. The 145,000 tons alluded to rep¬ 
resent about $50,000,000 American gold. 
To financier successfully such amounts and 
maintain the price in the face of rapidly 
growing production all over the world is 
not an easy task, which can hardly be ac¬ 
complished if anything unforeseen hap¬ 
pens and pushes the syndicate and its 
financial supporters to the wall. The whole 


enterprise ets it stands rests on a most pre¬ 
carious basis, and consumers will do well 
to proceed with the utmost caution, and 
shun all anticipation of requirements if 
they can. 

Tin—Has been lacking activity since 
our last report, both in London and here, 
Quite as much as Copper, the sales in Lon¬ 
don not exceeding 200 tons all told, the 
price giving way from £98. 15/, spot 
Straits, to £98. 2/6 this morning, and 
futures from £99. 10/ to £98. 12/6. Here 
nothing was sold but 10 tons spot at 21.700 
and 10 tons March at 21.950, which quo¬ 
tations have lemained nominally upheld. 
Tin Plates .—Our market has been dull on 
the spot, but fairly active in futures at 
steady rates. Prior to the late Birming¬ 
ham meeting, alluded to in our last, a large 
business was done on the other side in an¬ 
ticipation of it, but the meeting resulted 
very quietly, without anything of moment 
being arrived at, and since then trade over 
there has relapsed into a dull state at 13/ 
@ 18/8 for Coke. We quote at the close, 
large lines, per box: Siemens-Martin 
Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; 
Coke Finish, $4.65 @ $4.70; Ternes, 
$4,124 © $4.25; Coke Tins, $4,224 © 
$4.30; and Wasters. $4,124 © $4.15. 

Lead.—Some 800 to 400 tons Common 
Domestic were taken in the open market at 
8.850, at which figure the market winds 
up firm, the quotation out West being 
3.600. London has not budged from £18. 
2/6, Soft Spanish, and £18. 5/, English 
Pig, in the meantime. 

Spelter—Has remained featureless and 
inactive at 50, Common Domestic, ordi¬ 
nary brands, and Silesian nominally 5.900, 
having declined in London from £i8. 12/6 
to £18. 7/6. 

Antimony.—The demand has been mod¬ 
erate at 1240 © 180 Cookson and 1OJ0 @ 
110 Hallett, the latter not varying from 
£45 in London. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, January 10. 

32 tons Lead. March. 3.00# 

Fbiday, January 11. 

10tons Tin, March. 21.86# 

0 tons Tin, spot.21.70# 

Tuesday, January 15 

25,000 fl>. Copper, March. 17 30# 


Imports. 

Imports for 1888* 


We present the following figures, show¬ 
ing the imports of a number of leading 
firms: 


Abbott, Jerc Sc Co.: 

Swedish Iron Wire Rods 

(Rivets). 

Swedish Mail Rods (Iron 

and Steel). 

Swedish Bar Iron (Bars and 

Bdles). 

Swedish steel Wire Rods 
(Martin and Bessemer).... 
Swedish Steel Bars (Martin 

and Bessemer). 

Swedish Scrap Iron (Bar 

Ends). 

Basic Steel Wire Rods. ... 
Charcoal Iron Wire Rods... 
Steel Slabs (Basic and Mar- 


Steel Billets (Basic and Mar¬ 
tin) . 

Steel Bars (Basic and Mar¬ 
tin) . 

Steel Sheets. 

Steel Scrap (Plate Shear¬ 
ing) . 

Spiegeleisen. 

Ferromanganese. 

Pig Iron. 


New 

Bos¬ 


York. 

ton. 

Total. 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons. 

7,578 

2,145 

9,723 

704 

501 

1,205 

3,230 

172 

3,402 

1,290 

88 

2,878 


440 

440 

50 


50 

5,141 

ioo 

5,241 

10 


10 

274 

2 

270 

2,915 

2,421 

5,330 

36 

434 

470 


01 

01 


352 

352 

"90 


90 


3i 

31 

‘500 


500 


Totals. 21,818 0,778 28,565 

Firth Steel. 536 . 

American Metal Company, Limited : Casks. 

Antimony. 322 

Pounds. 

Tin..2,470,800 

Spelter. 763,983 

Lead. 44J396 

Bartlett, N. S. Sc Co.: Tons. 

Pig Iron. 6,400 


Bldwell Sc French: Pounds. 

Tin. 580,060 

Byrne, Joseph & Son: Boxes. 

Tin and Terne Plates. 43,041 

Centra) Stamping Company: Boxes. 

Tin Plates.. 38,435 

Coddlngton, T. B. Sc Co.: Tons. 

Sheet Iron. 1,514 

Boxes. 

Tin Plates. 181,383 

Crocker Brothers: Tons. 

Pig Iron. 16,645 

Spiegeleisen. . 8,541 

Crooks, Robert Sc Co.: Tons. 

Steel Rods. 375 

Old Scrap Iron. 370 

Steel. 80 

8teel Sheets. 1,101 

Boxes. 

Tin Plates. 67,642 

Pounds. 

Tin. 1.348,960 

DeMllt, H. R. Sc Co.: Boxes. 

Tin Plates. 19,731 

Dickerson, Van Dusen Sc Co.: Boxes. 

Tin Plates.. 285,800 

Geisenheimer Sc Co.: Tons. 

Spiegeleisen. 517 

Casks. 

Ferromanganese. 725 

Hendricks Brothers: Pounds. 

Spelter. 836,041 

Lead. 506,920 

Tin. 472,306 

Casks. 

Antimony.. 272 

Leug’s, John S. Son Sc Co.: Tons. 

Steel. 113 

Steel Tubes. 88 

Cotton Ties. 150 

Steel Hoops. 1,912 

Lombard, Ayres Sc Co.: Boxes. 

Tin Plates. 21,401 

Milne, A. Sc Co : Tons. 

Pig Iron. 2,885 

Swedish Iron. 1,660 

Steel Blooms, Billets and Bars. 2,540 

Steel Rods. 1,880 

Steel Sheets. 06 

Iron Sheets. 10 

Steel Scrap. 770 

Spiegeleisen. 26 

More wood, G. B. St Co.: Boxes. 

Tin Plates. 51,621 

Muller, Schall Sc Co.: Pounds. 

Tin.11,718,484 

Spelter.,. 111,994 

Pilditch, F. 8.: Tons 

Steel. 528 

Steel Rods. 12 

Phelps, Dodge Sc Co.: Boxes. 

Tin Plates.. 572.888 

Pounds. 

Tin.4498^15 

Antimony. 780 

Pope’s, Thos. J. Sons Sc Co.: Pounds. 

Tin. 80MU0 

Spelter. 56,006 

Tons. 

Pig Iron. 404. 

Pratt Mfg. Company: Boxes. 

TinPlates. 175,095 

Naylor Sc Co.: Tons. 

Iron Ore. 5,242 

Steel Rods. 19,604 

Steel 8heets. 594 

Steel Bars. 429 

Steel Blooms. 3,849 

Steel Nail Rods. 108 

Steel Plates. 273 

Iron Rods. 847 

Swedish Bar Ends. 32 

Charcoal Iron. 774 

Steel Plate Cuttings. 200 

Pig Iron. 7,445 

Steel Billets. 1,947 

Steel Wire Rods. 614 

Steel Hoops . 25 

Ferromanganese. 375 

Steel Tires. 50 

Cotton Ties. 5,312 

Steel Crop Ends. 8J90 

Swedish Iron..*. .. 420 

Steel. 583 

Swedish Iron Bare. 100 

Rivet Rods. 371 

Scrap Steel. 170 

Steel Rails. 75 

Rolled Iron. 20 

Steel Strips . 37 

Old Spring Steel. 200 


Steel Slabs. 
Zinc Sheets . 


Tin . 

>l"'lter. 

Stetson, <;. W„ ,v to.: 

Pig Iron . . 

Wolff, R. H , St Co.: 


108 

25 

Pounds. 
..3,831,690 
. 778,487 

Tons 
.. 15,250 

Tons. 


Steel Rods. 7,000 

>teel (various assortments). 1,200 

Wolff Sc Roesing: Boxes 

Tin Plates. 48,655 


Financial. 

The event of the week was the consum¬ 
mation of the railroad presidents’ agree¬ 
ment, all interests represented working in 
harmony, with the single object of main¬ 
taining tariffs on a basis of equity conduc¬ 
ive to the general prosperity. The sin¬ 
cerity of the action taken was considered 
beyond a doubt. It was believed, too, 
that while some modification is probable, 
the underlying principles are in compli- 
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ance with the Interstate Commerce law, 
and that reckless subordinates will be 
subjected to the severest discipline. The 
Boston Journal says: “The resolutions 
adopted at this conference cover all phases 
of the question. Nothing is clearer than 
that a faithful and rigid adherence to 
these resolutions would remove the 
crying evils of railway management, 
put an end to cut-throat competi¬ 
tion, and place the great railways of the 
country upon a sound financial basis, to 
the infinite satisfaction of their sharehold¬ 
ers. It is significant that the first place in 
the resolutions adopted is given to a decla¬ 
ration in favor of * the strict enforcement 
of the Interstate Commerce.’ ” Clearing 
House returns indicate a considerable in¬ 
crease of activity in trade compared with 
last year. At points in the West and North¬ 
west the gain is decided— e. g. y Denver, 
69 Duluth, 64 Omaha, 39.8 fc 
Louisville, Milwaukee and Kansas City, 
23.6 <(> © 26.7 #. In New York the gain 
is 9.7 4>\ outside of New York, 9.1 

On the Stock Exchange the week opened 
dull, but an improved feeling was manifest 
as the import of the proposed Interstate 
railway association became more fully 
understood. On Friday and Saturday 
prices advanced through almost the entire 
list, and the renewed foreign demand was 
an encouraging feature. The summary 
dismissal of a refractory cut-ticket agent 
had a good effect. It is not expected that 
the president’s agreement will be immedi¬ 
ately productive of very important results 
so far as the stock market is concerned. 
But if the agreement should prove effect¬ 
ive in maintaining rates, and if a disposi¬ 
tion is manifested by railroad officials to 
conform to the essential features of the 
compact, the confidence of investors will 
be restored. On Monday the market had 
a decided and general aavance, nearly all 
the leading stocks showing comparative 
gains. The grangers were particularly 
strong. The Reading statement was well 
received and influenced buying of both 
that stock and the other Coalers. Lacka¬ 
wanna was prominent, being influenced 
by reports as to the promised favorable 
statement. Stocks opened strong on 
Tuesday, but they soon yielded to the 
pressure of realizing sales. The passing 
by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 of 
the quarterly dividend had an unfavorable 
effect. Atchison, which sold on Monday 
as high as 67J, declined to within a frac¬ 
tion of 64. 

In trade circles there is a quiet feeling, 
with no marked improvement; the distri¬ 
bution of merchandise restricted, little 
disposition being evinced to anticipate 
actual requirements. New operations are 
held in abeyance. The recent average ad¬ 
vance of about 40 % in transportation 
charges to the West and Southwest doubt¬ 
less has a retarding influence. The tendency 
of values is easy, and in staple commodities 
prices are lower in several instances. Con¬ 
fidence, however, is undiminished. Bread- 
stuffs are lower all through on large re¬ 
ceipts of corn here and less spot demand 
and no speculation. The Bureau report 
places the wheat crop at 415,000,000, in¬ 
dicating a large surplus available for ex¬ 
port. A firm tone continues throughout 
the market on both cotton and woolen 
goods. Cotton is lower and exports are 
fairly active. Petroleum drags, with 
narrow fluctuations. Anthracite coal is 
lower, without change in quotations. 

United States bonds were firm, with 
reported sales of registered 4s at 126$. 
Quotations are as follows: 


U. 8. 4fts, 1891, registered.108ft 

U. S. 4fte, 1891, coupon. 108ft 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 126ft 

U. 8. 4s. 1907, coupon. 128ft 

CJ. B. currency 6s.. 119 

The annual official reports of the New 
York savings banks show that over $590,- 
000,000 were held by these institutions in 
1887, and that the increase for 1888 will 


probably amount to $20,000,000. Every 
year it is becoming more difficulty to in¬ 
vest savings in legalized securities on such 
terms as will allow a fairly remunerative 
return to depositors. Many of the bonds 
allowed by law are selling at such prices 
now that they will not pay over 2$ and 
some of them not over 2f j^per annum. 
Investments in the bonds of certain well- 
know u cities outside of this State are those 
to which the attention of savings-bank 
officers are chiefly directed just now. 

The exports of specie from this port 
for the week were $376,000, making a 
total since January 1 of $788,463, against 
$816,000 for the same time last year, and 
the imports were $315,000. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age .] 
London, Wednesday, January 16,1889. 

Rumors are again circulating of endeav¬ 
ors to form new companies to either take 
up the stocks and obligations of the exist¬ 
ing “syndicate,” or operate on joint 
account. There is also a renewal of antag¬ 
onism through the medium of the press, 
and persons of seemingly clear perception 
of the status of the “ syndicate ” make it 
out that the latter is enjoying anything but 
a satisfactory experience in the carrying of 
the large holdings of Copper in various 
forms and Copper mine shares. Still, it is 
clear that the “syndicate” is none the less 
the master of the market at the present 
time. Its agents have, in the face of 
the steadily accumulating supplies, 
continued to make matters very un¬ 
pleasant for those operators who persist 
in selling Chili bars “short.” At the 
same time they prove to be very accommo¬ 
dating when the “ shorts ” bid more for 
cash warrants than they originally sold 
three months’ futures at, or when other 
buyers may appear. Cash warrants, for 
covering purposes, are rather scarce just 
now; so scarce in fact that “short” 
sellers whose contracts terminate within 
the next six weeks have deemed it expe¬ 
dient to make private settlements, and aid 
so at as high as £78. 10/. It is believed 
that a large short interest on which deliv¬ 
eries are due next month is outstanding 
and the probabilities are that the scarcity 
or concentration of cash warrants will 
be a more prominent feature 80 days 
hence than it is at the present time. 
Several lots of refined Copper have 
been sold during the week at 
somewhat advanced prices. It is stated 
that the new company recently formed in 
London to operate in Copper will shortly 
figure in the market, working harmoni¬ 
ously with the French ‘ ‘ syndicate. ” The 
capital is said to be fully subscribed, but 
the usual secrecy is observed as to the 
personnel of the company. 

Block Tin has averaged somewhat lower 
in price, mainly from the influence of light 
demand. Speculative purchases are on a 
small scale, and consumers have bought 
sparingly. 

Efforts are making to carry out the pro¬ 
ject ot a combination of British and Con¬ 
tinental Steel Rail manufacturers. The 
formation of such a syndicate appears to 
be m more general favor than formerly, 
and a meeting has been called of British 
manufacturers, with a view of organizing, 
if possible, at an early date. 

Nearly all branches of the Steel trade 
continue to experience a brisk demand. 
Bids are making on large lots of Rails for 
forward delivery, on Shipbuilding Steel, 
Billets, &c. 

Speculation in Pig-Iron warrants has 
been on a small scale and the price for 
Scotch has dropped to 41/in the face of 
reports of an additional five furnaces 
banking down. In makers’ brands of 


Scotch there has been a moderate business, 
with prices rather weaker on both brands, 
but a fairly active business in Cleveland 
Pig and Hematites at firm prices. 

In Manufactured Iron trade is quite 
active and prices are strong, with 2/ ad¬ 
vance quoted on both Common Bars and 
Black Sheets. 

The Tin-Plate trade has been rather 
slow, and while former prices are gen¬ 
erally asked, it is extremely difficult to 
effect sales except at concessions. 

Scotch Pig.—Trade has been slow and 
the tendency of prices somewhat in buyers* 
favor. 

No. 1 CoJtness, f.o.b. Glasgow.51/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, 44 a . 60/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrte. 44 44 48/® 

No. 1 LangJoan, •• 44 49/8 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 44/ 

No. 1 Shotts, 44 at Leith. 49/8 

No. 1 Glengamock, 44 Ardroesan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmelling-ton, 44 44 . 43/ 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 . 41/9 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 8/6 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—More activity in this 
branch, and prices firmer. No. 1 Middles- 
boro’, G. M. B., 36/6; No. 3 do., 34/. 

Bessemer Pig.—There has been a fairly 
active trade at firm prices. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Bpiegeleisen.—The market remains 
very firm and fairly active. English 20 % 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Bails.—A large business is still 
going on, but prices are no higher, 
though very firm. Heavy sections quoted 
at £8. 19/6 © £4, and light sections 
£4. 2/6 © £4. 12/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—Prices keep very firm 
and the demand is good. We quote 
£3. 18/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—Makers are firm at last 
week’s advance and report a good demand. 
Bessemer, 2$ x 2$ inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—There is only a moderate 
business, but prices are firm. Bessemer, 
£3. 18/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Old Rails.—The market for these has 
remained quiet. Tees quoted at £8. 5/ 
© £3. 6/, and Double Heads, £3. 8/ © 
£3. 10/, c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron.—The demand has not im¬ 
proved and prices are unchanged. Heavy 
Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, 
f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The trade in these rather 
slow, but sellers are very firm. Bessemer 
quoted £2. 10/ © £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—Buyers and sellers still 
wide apart on prices and business neces¬ 
sarily slow. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.16/8 (ft 15/5 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/6 (ft 18/0 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 .13/9 (ft 14/ 

IC Coke. B. V. grade .13/3 (ft 13/6 

Charcoal Terne. Dean grade.12/ (ft 12/6 

Manufactured Iron.—Trade has been 
brisk in all branches and prices are strong. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. (ft 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . (ft 5 15 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. (ft 7 15 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 (ft 6 2 6 

Tin.—The market irregular, with mod¬ 
erate trading. Straits quoted at £98 © 
£98. 2/6, spot, and £98.10/ © £98. 12/6 
for three months’ futures. 

Copper.—Moderately active specula¬ 
tion, with slight changes in price. 
Chili Bars, £77. 15/, spot, and £78, three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £79. 10/. 

Lead.—The demand less active, but the 
market firm. To-day’s quotation, £13. 2/6 
for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market firm, but de¬ 
mand moderate. Quoted at £18. 5/ © 
£18. 10/ for ordinary Silesian. 
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Hardware. 


There are signs of increased activity in 
Hardware circles, though the volume of 
business is not yet heavy. The opening 
of the year has brought less than the 
usual number of changes in list prices and 
discounts, goods generally being held 
without material change. 

Wire Nails. 

There are evidences of a reaction from 
the extreme prices which within a few 
weeks have been made by some of the 
manufacturers, and in some instances the 
lowest figures at which sales were made 
have been withdrawn. Some of the man¬ 
ufacturers are disposed to practically with¬ 
draw from the market until the situation 
becomes more settled and satisfactory. 
The price at factory for carload lots re¬ 
mains $2.80, f.o.b. Small lots from store 
are held at the usual advance. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is quiet and 
steady, the volume of business being satis¬ 
factory for the season. Prices remain at 
$1 .80 to $1.90 for carload lots on dock. 
On Friday, the Eastern Cut Nail makers 
hold a meeting at Philadelphia, to receive 
the report of the committee appointed to 
draw up a plan for an organization. It is 
understood that this committee has con¬ 
ferred with the managers of the Ohio Val¬ 
ley association, and that the plan proposed 
will be on the same general lines, involving 
the deposit of a fixed sum per machine, 
and allotments of sales, with payment of 
penalty of 10 cents, according to whether 
the month’s sales do not reach it or ex¬ 
ceed it. 

The regular monthly meeting of the re¬ 
cently organized Western Cut Nail Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association was held at Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va, on Wednesday, the 9th inst. 
Nothing but routine business was trans¬ 
acted. It was decided to make no change 
in the present card rate of $1.90, less 10 
cents per keg in carload lots, 2 per 
cent, off for cash. It is stated that there 
has been a decided improvement both in 
price and demand since the organization 
was formed, and that the card rate is be¬ 
ing steadily adhered to by the members. 

The Calumet Iron and Steel Company, of 
Chicago, have adopted the policy of im¬ 
proving the character of their Steel Nails 
in every way possible, believing that in 
the present condition of the Nail trade 
preference will be given to the best goods 
to be had at an even price. Their com¬ 
mon Cut Nail is described as very sym¬ 
metrical and of exact proportions, special 
attention being given to points, whicn are 
often passed over with slight considera¬ 
tion. The Parallel Chisel-Pointed Nail, 
which they put on the market a short time 
since, is said to be meeting with increasing 
favor, and they regard it as bidding fair 
to become a strong competitor with the 
Wire Nail 

Barb Wire. 

The Eastern market is characterized by 
continued inactivity, business being lim¬ 
ited almost entirely to small lots for im¬ 
mediate requirements. Quotations are 
thus, to a large extent, nominal, but are 
referred to as well maintained, being held 
as follows, with deliveries: Four Point 
Galvanized, in car lots, 3.6 cents; 3-ton 
lots, 3.7 cents; smaller parcels, 3.9 cents. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

There is more or less irregularity in the 
prices at which the jobbing trade are sell¬ 
ing the Winchester Arms, the restrictions 
heretofore imposed by the company hav¬ 
ing been withdrawn, leaving the wholesale 
dealers free to sell at any prices they 


choose. Even with the contract system 
heretofore in force there was more or less 
cutting of prices, as is to be expected with 
leading goods so widely and favorably 
known. A further irregularity has been 
induced by the quotation of the E. C. 
Meacham Arms Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
who are offering the Winchester Arms, in 
case lots, at discount 25 and 10 and 10 per 
cent, from the manufacturers’ list, terms 
spot cash, orders of less than a case being 
given a discount of 25 and 10 per cent. 

In connection with the new list of Put¬ 
nam Nails, which has been adopted by the 
Putnam Nail Company, Neponset, Boston, 
Mass., and which was printed in our issue, 
January 8, we would call attention to the 
fact that their discount of 15 per cent, ap¬ 
plies to purchases of 1000 pounds during 
the year. The following letter from the 
Company explains more fully the system 
of discounts which they have adopted, and 
gives information of interest in regard 
to this method of marketing the goods: 

Since the issue of our new list and discounts 
based on quantity our mail has been loaded 
with inquiries as to its practical working. 
Kinowing that through your valuable paper we 
can reach most of those who handle our goods 
in this country, we take the liberty to ask you 
to publish this for the general information of 
the trade. In the past, when the trade in our 
goods was more limited, our former method of 
quoting special discounts to each customer was 
more practical, but with the extension of the 
business, especially since opening our Chicago 
branch, there has been much friction caused by 
the cutting of prices, so that it has been said 
there is little profit in handling Putnam Nails. 

Now, although none expect to make so large 
a margin on staple goods as on others, yet the 
high reputation and well-known character of 
such articles make the sales easy in large quan¬ 
tities, as they require no introduction and no 
special effort to effect sales. From our list, 
which was published in your issue of January 
3, we make the first discount of 15 per cent, to 
purchasers of 1000 pounds, and settle accord¬ 
ingly. Should, however, this same customer 
increase his purchases to 3000 and afterward 
to 5000 pounds and over he will be entitled to 
settle on the whole purchase of the year at 15 
per cent, and the discounts allowed for such a 
quantity. If a party books an order in good 
faith for 5000 pounds and over for the year we 
shall extend to him the same line of discounts. 
We shall, however, discourage syndicates, or 
combinations of parties for the purpose of 
securing discounts to which they are not en¬ 
titled. 

This puts the whole trade on an even basis, 
and, if all will live up to it, will enable the 
small trade to furnish the goods at a reason¬ 
able price to the smiths, and at the same 
time insure a fair profit to those who handle 
the goods in large quantities. We now look to 
the trade for a cordial support in sustaining 
these quantity discounts, and we shall ab¬ 
solutely refuse to furnish our goods <o any per¬ 
son, firm or company who intentionally cuts 
these rates. We nave furnished a box price to 
the shoers based on $4.75 for No. 8*8. We shall 
not undertake to fix the price to the smiths, 
but leave that to the discretion of the small 
trade. We leave the supply of the shoers to 
the local trade, as it is utterly impracticable 
for us to furnish the goods in small lots. We 
allow freight on direct shipments in lots of ten 
boxes and over to place of destination at rail¬ 
road points. 

Simonton & Co., Kidd Steel Wire Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., arc quoting a dis¬ 
count of 30 and 2$ per cent, on their Drill 
Rods. These Rods are described as made 
from specially imported crucible cast steel, 
and their quality is emphasized. 

The Auburn Mfg. Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., advise us of an advance on their 
Scythes above the discounts named in our 
last issue, making their present prices as 
follows : 

Grain Scythes. .dis 40 * 

Grass and Bush Scythes... dis 40&5 (a 40&10 % 

Cooper & McKee, 119 Gwinnett street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have issued their cata¬ 
logue for 1889 in the form of a con¬ 
veniently arranged and attractively printed 
pamphlet with an elegantly engraved 
cover. It represents an attractive line of 
Refrigerators, of which a variety of pat¬ 
terns are shown, Meat Safes, Blacking 
Cases, and a number of specialties in 


Wooden-Ware. It is accompanied by the 
following discount sheet, which refers 
more in detail to the contents of the price 
list, and gives discounts, there being an 
extra 2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Discount. 


Domestic, pages 3 to 6, 16 and 17.45 * 

Columbia, pages 9 to 11 and 18.45 * 

Household, pages 12 and 18...45 * 

Houses and Flats, pages 14 and 15. 

Grocer Chests, pages 19 and 20.50 * 

Star Grocer, page 21.$100 net 

Lager Beer Boxes, pages 22 to 26..50 % 

Water Coolers, page 27...50 * 

Refrigerator Pans, page 27.50 * 

Meat Safes, pages 28 and 29 .50 * 

Blacking Cases, pages 30 and 81_,.50 * 

Commodes, page 32..,.50 * 

Wooden-Ware, pages 83 to 38.50 * 

Water Tanks, page 7.Net 

Beer Drips, page 27.Net 


The following are revised discounts of 
the Phoenix Wire Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Terms 80 days, 2 per cent, discount for 
cash in 10 days. 


Counter Railing. 

Cresting. 

Finials. 

Tower Ornament, 
Weather Vanes: 


Discount. 

.45 * 

.45* 

.50* 

....83X* 


Horses, Roosters and Eagles.40 * 

Arrow and Scroll Vanes.38 W * 

Stable Fixtures.50 * 

Hitching Posts.55 * 

Stall Partitions.50 * 

Iron Bedsteads.30 * 

Iron Wire Cloth, full rods.70 * 

44 44 44 cut pieces.60* 

Plastering Wire Clotn.50 * 

Galvanized u 44 60 * 

Twilled “ 44 50 * 

Flower-Pot Stands.50 * 

No. 40 Fenders and No. 5 Stove Guards. .88W * 

Tinned wire Spark Guards. 50 * 

Special price by the dozen. 

Crimped Brass Wire Spark Guards, double 
the price of tinned. 

No. 45 Brass Spark Guards, laced.40 * 

Wire and Iron Mail Boxes.50 * 

Ox Muzzles.50 * 

Spooled Hair Wire.50 * 

By the gross.60&10 * 

Coed Screens.40 * 

Sand Screens . 50 * 

Galvanized Twist Wire Netting, full 

rolls.70&10 * 

Galvanized Twist Wire Netting, lees than 

full roll.60 * 

Twist Wire Fencing, galvanized..25 * 

44 44 44 painted.S3 W * 

Foundry Riddles.45 * 

Casting Brushes.55 * 

Ash Sifters.50 * 

Oat Sievesand Farmers’ Riddles. .50 * 

Ferret Traps.50 * 

Counter Supports.83 W * 

Ash Pit Doors and Ventilating Grates... .50 * 


They also announce the following prices 
on the goods named; Terms f.o.b. Detroit 
80 days, 2 per cent, discount for cash in 
ten days: 

Per dozen. 


Heavy Molders’ Riddles, 18 inch inside 

diameter. Steel. 

Galvanized. 

Brass. 


$3.90 

4.75 

7.00 


Steel Wire Casting Brushes: 5 Row— 

8 inch wire.3.10 


5 Row—I inch wire. 3.45 

44 5 44 3.75 

4 ROW--3 44 2.65 

44 4 44 3.00 

44 5 44 8.35 


Round Brushes : 5 inch wire.8.25 

6 inch wire.8.50 

Hard Foundry Brushes: Without Handles 1.35 

With Hamnes. 1.60 

Soft Foundry Brushes.4.50 

Molders’ Bellows, 10 inch.11.00 

Steel Shovels. 8.50 

Steel Wire Brooms. 5.75 


Bern is & Call Hardware and Tool Com¬ 
pany, Springfield, Mass., have made a re¬ 
duction on their No. 3 Pipe Wrench, the 
discount on which is now 40 and 10 per 
cent., instead of 35 and 5 per cent., as 
heretofore. Having improved facilities 
for the making of these particular 
Wrenches, by which they are enabled to 
produce # them at a reduced cost, they 
have decided to give the trade the benefit, 
as above noted. 

The market for Rope is firm, but no 
further advance has at this writing been 
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made. One reason for the strength of the 
market is the small supply of both Manila 
and Sisal Hemp, which is accounted for 
largely by the unwillingness of importers 
to import more than is required for actual 
necessities, on account of the uncertainty 
attending tariff legislation, there being 
some likelihood of a reduction in the duty. 
The stock held abroad is understood to be 
ample. 

The course of the market during the 
past few weeks has witnessed slight con¬ 
cessions on Strap and T* Hinges and 
Wrought Butts. Quotations at which 
these goods are offered by different manu¬ 
facturers vary somewhat, but ruling prices 
are acknowledged to be unsatisfactorily 
low. 

As we go to press a report reaches us 
that a number of the manufacturers of 
Enameled Hollow-Ware have formed a 
combination and agreed upon advanced 
prices. We are not advised in regard to 
the details. 


Gay & Parsons, Augusta, Me., issue a 
new edition of their circular and list re¬ 
lating to their Double Action Screw- 
Driver. They explain its mechanism, 
allude to its advantages, give list prices 
and name the discount of 35 per cent., 
cash in 30 days. • 

The Palermo Mica Company, 27 Peck 
slip, New York, publish the following re¬ 
duced price list of Mica for 1889, the new 
list taking effect from January 1: 



Obituary. 

Captain F. F. Kibler, Hillsboro, Ohio, 
one or the proprietors of the Hillsboro Hard¬ 
ware Company, Hillsboro, Ohio, widely 
known by the wholesale Hardware ancl 
Iron, Stove and Tin trade, died at his 


residence on Friday, 4th inst. We are per* 
mitted to give the following brief sketch 
of his life: 

He was bora March 13. 1841, aud at the age 
of 16 succeeded his father in the Hardware 
business in the building now occupied by the 
Farmers’ Hardware Company, soon afterward 
forming a partnership with J. S. Black under 
the firm name of Kibler & Black. At the 
opening of the war he enlisted and was com¬ 
missioned second lieutenant, continuing in the 
army and rendering eminently creditable ser¬ 
vice until he was severely wounded in the bat¬ 
tle at Kenneeaw Mountain, June 27,1864. After 
the war was over, in 1866, he formed a partner¬ 
ship with N. Rockhold, the style of the firm 
being Rockhold & Kibler, ana after various 
changes in his business relations the Hillsboro 
Hardware Company was formed with Mr. 
Kibler as president. His enterprise, ability and 
energy, together with his intelligence ana high 
character, are referred to, and appreciative trib¬ 
utes are paid to his substantial worth, indi¬ 
cating the esteem in which he was held in the 
large circle to whom he was known. 

The Jobbing Trade. 

We are gratified to be able to present be¬ 
low the views of some leading wholesale 
houses in regard to the position of the job¬ 
bers as between the manufacturers and the 
retailers, attention being called to the im¬ 
portant place filled by them and the ad¬ 
vantages which result to the small trade 
from purchasing from them rather than 
from the manufacturers direct. The com¬ 
munication which appeared in our last 
issue referred to the matter with some full¬ 
ness, but other points are made by our cor¬ 
respondents whose letters are given below. 
Other considerations might doubtless be 
adduced to show the importance of job¬ 
bers as distributors of Hardware and tneir 
usefulness and permanence in the trade, 
and on this point we should be glad to 
have further advices. 

A wholesale Hardware house in Tennes¬ 
see thus refers to the disposition of retail 
merchants to purchase from the jobbers: 

As regards our views of the tendency of 
manufacturers to deal direct with the re¬ 
tailer rather than protect the jobber, we 
think the manufacturer is making a grave 
mistake. More particularly is this the case 
in the South. In support of this view we 
will name briefly the following reasons : 

First .—A large part of the trade in this 
section carry varied stocks of goods made 
up of dry goods, groceries, boots, shoes, 
Hardware, queensware, hats, &c., and buy 
in such small quantities that it frequently 
takes fully half a dozen different brands 
or kinds of goods to make a decent ship* 
ment, all of which might be made in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country and most as¬ 
suredly by. different manufacturers. 

Second .—To illustrate the proportion of 
“mixed’' merchants, as compared with 
those dealing in exclusive lines, we will 
say, by way of comparison, that we have 
on our books about 2300 customers, and 
out of this number only 32 are exclusive 
Hardware dealers, and some of this num¬ 
ber buy in such small quantities that a 
decent manufacturer would not care to be 
bothered with their trade. 

Third .—We contend that a manufact¬ 
urer can more rapidly and successfully 
introduce a new tool or article through 
the jobber than by any other method, as 
the jobber’s representatives reach the 
most remote trade on an average every 
60 days, and from the extended acquaint* 
ance they are bound to acquire in a very 
short time they can successfully place be¬ 
fore the trade what by years of advertis¬ 
ing the manufacturer would be unable to 
accomplish. 

Another very important matter which 
would very promptly arrest the attention 
of the manufacturer would be the time 
which the majority of the trade take in 
settlement of their accounts. Although 
the jobber’s regular terms are 60 days, 2 
per cent, discount for cash, our experi¬ 
ence is that not 5 per cent, of the trade 
take advantage of the discount. A large 
majority do not settle under from 90 days 
to four months, while some who are per¬ 
fectly good for all they will buy will not 
pay for six to twelve months. A method 


of doing business such as this would, in 
our opinion, hardly suit a manufacturer, 
and would be inclined to slightly worry 
the patience of any one with less piety 
than the average Hardware jobber. 

All the above points, coupled with the 
multiplicity of accounts that would natur¬ 
ally accrue, would, in our opinion, make 
it far more profitable for the manufact- 
urer to confine himself solely to the job¬ 
bing trade. 

From a Pennsylvania Hardware house 
we have the following terse and suggest¬ 
ive communication, the position of our 
correspondent and his experience entitling 
his views to especial weight: 

From an experience extending over a 
quarter of a century as a retailer, then as 
a jobber, I am convinced that as long as 
the present methods of business are con¬ 
formed to, for that length of time will the 
jobber be a necessity for the economic 
distribution of goods. To the large re¬ 
tailer and semi-jobber this may not be so, 
but to the small and intermediate retailer 
he is an actual necessity. It is not possi¬ 
ble for this class of merchants to supply 
their customers’ wants without the assist¬ 
ance of the jobber. They cannot afford to 
carry the stock nor can they depend upon 
the manufacturers to supply their wants, 
as the cost or expenses on small pack¬ 
ages and delays would be out of all pro¬ 
portion to the original or first cost. 

The manufacturer can no more afford to 
dispense with the jobber than the retailer. 
As a distributory for the territory con¬ 
tiguous to him he is a necessity. What 
manufacturer can dispose of his product 
at so small expense as through the slight 
concessions made the jobber? In no other 
way can goods reach the consumers via 
retailers in all sections as through the 
present prescribed methods. A direct 
channel from manufacturers to retailers 
would double the present cost or jobbers* 
profits. 

As proof of this view, how comparatively 
few manufacturers have been successful 
in placing their production directly 
through the retailer. Where this has been 
apparently done it has been so only 
through the large retailers, and, covering 
a vast extent of country, the additional 
profit has been eaten up by the extraordi¬ 
nary expense, The larger manufacturers 
of General Hardware have in some cases 
houses of their own centrally located, and 
they call to their aid the jobbers of dis¬ 
tributing points to assist them. The 
whole history of the trade, to Observers, 
proves that this is the correct position. 
More than one manufacturer fully 
equipped for the placing of his product 
through retail channels only has been 
compelled to abandon this proposition and 
make connection again with distributing 
or jobbing houses. I know of exceptions, 
but in each particular case well-informed 
individuals can give you the reason 
therefor. 

Have you ever thought how this ques¬ 
tion originates? If so, I think the solving 
of that would answer the question. It is 
by retailers, who have outgrown their 
swaddling clothes, becoming large enough 
to buy from manufacturers and en¬ 
couraged by salesmen catering for their 
business, believing because they have 
reached the pinnacle to buy direct that 
the end of the jobbers’ existence is at 
hand, overlooking the fact that the great 
mass of people, who are, after all, the 
consumers of nine-tenths of the product, 
are reached through the intermediate and 
small dealers. 

A house in Western New York write as 
follows in regard to their view of the mat¬ 
ter: 

While small buyers would like to buy 
their goods direct from the manufacturer, 
they find they cannot buy in sufficient 
quantity to warrant the manufacturer in 
getting out their orders promptly, and 
the delay in shipment, together with 
extra freight, soon disgusts the re¬ 
tailer, and he is forced to go back 
to the jobber, where he belongs. 
There has, no doubt, been a growing 
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tendency for the retailers to buy from the 
manufacturer, having been educated by 
trade journals like The Iton Age in that 
direction, but our experience teaches us 
that they soon get sick of it. Of course 
a retailer who has trade enough to buy in 
quantities will buy from the manufacturer 
largely, but he must have an outlet for a 
large amount of goods to enable him to do 
so with satisfaction. Manufacturers gen¬ 
erally don’t want small orders, and are 
generally unable to fill them promptly, 
whereas in selling the jobber they get 
orders for round lots, which furnishes an 
incentive to put on machines and get the 
goods out. In our opinion, the jobber is 
indispensable, and always will be the dis¬ 
tributor of manufacturers’ products. Edu¬ 
cation by trade journals, pools, trusts, 
combinations, &c., have all tended to 
injure the jobbers, and are doing so now, 
but we are strongly of the opinion that 
jobbers are here to stay, and that the re¬ 
tailers must have them, if they do come 
high. 

Regarding the apparent tendency to¬ 
ward direct dealings between the manu¬ 
facturer and the consumers, a well-known 
Ohio company write as follows: 

With reference to the question as to in¬ 
crease of trade direct from retailers, we 
beg to say that our observation is that 
there is a tendency in that direction on 
part of both retailer and consumer, which 
we discourage in case of the former by 
fixed prices f.o.b. here, which enables job¬ 
bers in selling at the same prices to save 
customers’ freight from this city. We aim 
to deal wholly with the trade, and protect 
their interests carefully against ravages 
from the consumer, and consider it a mat¬ 
ter of business as well as justice to do so. 

A jobbing house in Illinois gives the 
following report in regard to the same 
matter, alluding especially to the proba¬ 
bility that small retailers purchasing di¬ 
rectly from the manufacturers will be 
induced to order more goods than they re¬ 
quire : 

The larger retailers among our trade 
buy of the manufacturers whenever they 
can, and often will buy for a better price 
than they do of us, always buying in better 
quantities. The smaller retailers only 
buy direct occasionally, and invariably 
buy more goods than they want or need, 
which teaches them a lesson which lasts a 
short time. We find that dullness in trade 
makes us come in competition with the 
manufacturers oftener than when trade is 
good, the increased demand probably 
keeping the manufacturer at home. We 
manage to hold our own, however, not¬ 
withstanding all these drawbacks, and do 
not believe the retailers can afford to buy 
of the manufacturers, as a rule. 

From a long-established and widely 
known Western house occupying the posi¬ 
tion of manufacturers and merchants we 
have the following advices on the subject: 

We believe there is a growing tendency 
with the manufacturers and retailers to 
buy from the factory direct. This is 
largely owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
small manufacturers have been driven out 
and the large corporations are taking the 
trade. This has been in certain lines of 
goods only. As far as our trade is con¬ 
cerned, it has shown an increase each 
year, and we believe the jobber is requisite 
to the trade, and think that manufacturers 
generally are disposed to recognize the 
jobber as the legitimate distributor of 
their goods. We know that the active 
brokers are on the alert and are endeavor¬ 
ing to show the manufacturers that their 
interests lie with them. We will not dis¬ 
cuss the matter, however. It has always 
been our aim in business to maintain the 
most pleasant business relations between 
manufacturers and ourselves, believing 
our interests are identical and in the motto 
“ live and let live,” and we have only 
found one or two manufacturers in the 
many years we have been in business who 
have acted contrary to this spirit. ' 


An Ohio concern manufacturing a line 
of Power Tools advise us that it has been 
their aim, so far as possible, to have good 
reliable dealers in each of the larger cities 
handle their Tools, and they give to them 
the exclusive agency for the same and pro¬ 
tect them in every way possible. They 
state that this has been found more advan¬ 
tageous in many respects than to endeavor 
to sell direct to the users of Tools. 

Referring to their methods of marketing 
the goods a well-known Eastern manufact¬ 
urer of a special line writes: 

We find St. Louis an excellent point for 
the sale of our goods, as more business is 
probably done there through agencies for 
the different manufacturers than through 
the branch stores of the manufacturers 
themselves. We find that we can handle 
the consumers’ trade from Boston to Chi¬ 
cago direct at a better advantage than we 
can through agencies, but west of Chi¬ 
cago, as well as through the South, more 
especially the Mississipi Valley, we find it 
to our advantage to have our goods sold 
through agencies appointed by ourselves. 

A large manufacturing concern of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., refers to there being an 
increasing tendency, not only on the part 
of merchants, but also on the part of con¬ 
sumers, to buy direct of the manufacturer, 
but as manufacturers, our correspondents 
advise us, they make a quantity price on 
some of their lines, preferring to sell in 
large quantities and lower prices to re¬ 
sponsible merchants, who have more re¬ 
gard for their business obligations than 
many of the small dealers. 

A prominent Hardware house in Ohio 
refers to the fact that each year since their 
establishment they have increased their 
business over the preceding year, the year 
just past being no exception, and allude to 
this as evidence that in the present tend¬ 
ency they, as jobbers, find nothing to 
cause apprehension. 

St. Louis. 

B. Q. Farrar & Co., brokers and manu¬ 
facturers’ agents, have removed from 624 
Chestnut street to 620 and 622 N. Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Prominent among 
the manufacturers they represent are the 
following: 

Indianapolis Bolt ahd Machine Works, In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. — Machine Bolts, Lag 
^ crewg 

Maris Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Port¬ 
able Hoists. 

Jayne & Crosby, New York.—Patent Coat 
and Hat Hooks. 

Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill.—Screen 
Doors and Sash Pulleys. 

Hammer & Co., Branford,Conn.—Iron Oilers 
and Lamps. 

A. E. Currier, Chesterfield Factory, N. H.— 
Auger Bits and Lake’s Gimlet Bits. 

Seneca Falls Lawn Mower Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.—Lawn Mowers. 

Gibbs’ Lawn Rake Company, Canton, Ohio.— 
Gibbs’ Lawn Rakes, Post-Hole Diggers and 
Dutehy Hoes. 

Thompson Mfg. Company, Lansingburg, 
N. Y.—Sunshine Shoe Sets and Daubers. 

Paragon Novelty Company, New Haven, 
Conn.—Paragon Wrenches, Brass Knucks, 
Speed Indicators, &c. 

E. D. Ransom & Co., Albany, N. Y.—Foun¬ 
dry Facings and Foundry Supplies. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Twist Drills, Reamers, &c. 

F. F. Adams Company, Erie, Pa.—Wringers, 
Step Ladders, Mouse and Rat Traps, &c. 

Vitrified Emery "Wheel Company, YVestfleld. 
Mass. —Emery-Wheels ana Emery-Wheel 
Machinery. 

Niagara Stamping and Tool Company. Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y.—Tinners’ Tools and Machines. 

Sequatehee Hoe and Tool Company, South 
Pittsburg, Tenn.— Planters’ Hoes. 

Sharon Steel Casting Company, Sharon, 
Pa.—Open-Hearth Steel Castings of every 
description. 

Romer & Co.. Newark, N. J.—Padlocks, Jail 
Locks, Railroad Car LockB and Queen 
Anne Patent Door Locks. 

Cummings & Hosack, Fredericktown, Ohio. 
—Farm and Church Bells. 

Birmingham Lock Works, Birmingham, Ala. 
—Locks, Nails and Brads. 

O. Linde man n & Co., New York.—Bird 
Cages, Tea Trays and Cutlery. 


items. 

Bates, Wilson <fc Co. announce to the 
trade that they will hereafter conduct 
their business under the name and style of 
their factory, the Snell Mfg. Company. 
The office and warerooms will be continued 
at 80 Chambers street, New York, the 
same as heretofore. Duncan E. Major, 
well and favorably known to the trade, 
will be their sole representative on the 
road. They expressly hope that they will 
be favored with a continuance of the pat¬ 
ronage which has been accorded them 
from many of the leading firms of the 
United States and foreign countries. It is 
a pleasure to note that this company is 
about entering upon the completion of its 
first century, having been established in 
1790, and has been in existence continu¬ 
ously since that date. The fact that they 
have within a few years added to their 
Auger and Bit and Boring Machine works 
at Fiskdale, Mass., a large factory, de¬ 
voted to the manufacture of Ship Augers 
and Ship Bits of all kinds, which have 
become well and favorably known to the 
trade, indicates the growth and enterprise 
of the company. 

The Portchester Bolt and Nut Company, 
Portchester, N. Y., have issued a new 
price list January 1, 1889. Besides repre¬ 
senting their former line of goods, it shows 
a much larger line of Cold Punched Nuts 
for car builders, locomotive works and 
machinists, this branch of their business 
having more than doubled during the past 
year. They report an excellent trade in 
all their lines, and regard the outlook for 
the future as gratifying. The price list 
is a pamphlet of 25 pages, well and clearly 
printed. 

Gwinner, Dowrey & Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, advise us that the Reading Hard¬ 
ware Company are no longer handling 
their Casters exclusively, but they are 
making arrangements with parties in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country to represent 
them. Among these are F. L. Honore, 
Chicago, for the Northwest; W. H. Quinn 
& Co , 99 Chambers street, New York, for 
the East, and W. J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont., 
in Canada. They also issue a circular re¬ 
lating to their Casters, in which they 
allude to a small Store Truck, 16 x 20, 
which is furnished with a No. 7 Caster 
and listed at $1.50. It is referred to as 
very convenient for stores that have boxes 
to handle. 

E. E. Prussia & Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
issue a colored lithographic calendar, in 
which they call attention to their line of 
Hardware, Stoves, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, 
&c. 

I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H., 
have opened a store, under the manage¬ 
ment of Daniel J. McVay, at No. 16 Dey 
street, New York, where they will carry a 
full stock of Oak Tanned Leather Belting 
and Rawhide Tanned Laced Leather of 
their manufacture. 

John Sommer’s Son, Newark, N. J., is 
issuing some excellent Blotters with 
printed matter, which calls attention to 
his extensive line of Faucets. They are 
sent out with circulars in German and En¬ 
glish. 

Announcement is made that the partner¬ 
ship lately subsisting between John C. 
Schmidt and Chas. D. Nes, York, Pa., 
under the firm name of John C. Schmidt 
& Co., was dissolved January 1 by mutual 
consent. The business of the partnership 
will be settled up by John C. Schmidt, 
who will continue the manufacture of 
Chains as heretofore, under the name of 
John C. Schmidt & Co. Announcement 
is also made by Chas. I. Nes that he, with 
the superintendent of the old firm, will 
commence at once to erect a new plant, 
which will be known as the Nes Chain 
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Mfg. Company, for the manufacture of 
Chain. They expect to be in operation, 
with improved facilities, by the middle or 
latter part of March, 

Under date January 1, 1889, the Gil¬ 
bert & Bennett Mfg. Company, New York 
and Chicago, issue a revised price list of 
Galvanizea Steel Wire Netting. Illus¬ 
trations and list prices are given. 

C. C. Taylor, Pontiac, Mich., has a con¬ 
venient calendar, brilliantly mounted, in 
which he calls attention to the Pontiac 
Platform Wagon, Carriages, Cutters, &c., 
of his manufacture. 

The Nubian Iron Enamel Company, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., issue a price list in convenient 
form relating to their Bonnell’s Quick 
Drying Nubian Iron Enamel, Quick Dry¬ 
ing Boiler Black, Paraffine Boiler Black, 
Stove Polish, &c. They also illustrate the 
attractive lacquered can with a colored 
label in which their Nubian Iron Enamel 
is put up for household use. They also 
put their best grade of Quick Drying in 
small cans for home use. 

The Hollow Cable Mfg. Company, Hor- 
nellsviile, N. Y. issue a circular relating 
to their Preston’s Braided Barbless Fence 
Wire, illustrating its special features and 
enumerating its advantages, with explana¬ 
tion of the manner in winch it is used, and 
extracts from parties familiar with it. In* 
formation is thus given in regard to the 
number of feet per pound, its tensile 
strength, and how to build a good wire 
fence. They report orders as coming in 
very satisfactorily for spring delivery, 
prospects being good for an increasing 
trade in their Braided Fence Wire, Patent 
Hollow Cable Wire Clothes Lines, of 
which four sizes are made, and their 
Patent Braided Wire Box Straps. 

It will be observed that F. V. Wooster, 
68 Beverly street, Boston, Mass., illus¬ 
trates his Whiffletree Hooks and other 

r s in his advertisement on page 77. 

Wooster emphasizes the quality and 
advantages of these Hooks, and remarks 
that while so much depends on the Whif¬ 
fletree Hooks when drawing a load up 
hill and on the Shaft Hooks when going 
down hill, yet many carriage builders will 
use the cheapest they can get, thereby sav¬ 
ing about 1 cent in the cost of a single 
carriage, but greatly increasing the lia¬ 
bility of accident. 

Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, At¬ 
lanta, Ga., occupied their former store, at 
2 and 4 South Pryor street, for 17 years, 
but their present location, Nos. 9, 11 and 
18 North Pryor street, gives them much 
larger quarters and better facilities for 
handling the business. Their present floor 
space is 80,000 square feet, an increase of 
50 per cent, on their former floor space, but 
they refer to this as giving them no more 
room than they require for their present 
business. This is a gratifying indication 
of the growth of their trade. They issue 
a very convenient condensed price list of 
Wrought-Iron Pipe, Fittings, &c., in 
which small cuts are given of the different 
FittingB mentioned, with which it may be 
presumed that many of their customers are 
not sufficiently familiar to recognize the 
goods simply by the technical name. At¬ 
tention is also called to their stock of 
Globe, Angle, Check, Safety and Pop 
Valves, Inspirators, Injectors, Steam Jets. 
Dean’s Steam Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, 
&c. They also issue a card giving new 
standard price list of Leather and Rubber 
Belting. 

By a typographical error in our last 
issue the address of the Anderson Bolt 
Works was given as Anderson, Md., in¬ 
stead of Anderson, Ind., the correct loca¬ 
tion. They there manufacture Common 
Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Tap Bolts, 
Bolt Ends, Coach Screws, Skein Serews, 


Bridge and Roof Bolts and Nuts and Wash¬ 
ers in large variety. They refer to their 
use of natural gas fuel as enabling them to 
furnish a finely finished article at a low 
price. 

Matthai, Ingram & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
issue a unique and daintily printed pam¬ 
phlet which is admirably designed for its 
purpose. It opens with their greeting for 
the new year, “ Good Cheer , Good Bust- 
ness , Good Health ,” and the pages which 
follow are devoted to a representation of 
the progress which has been made in the 
manufacture of Tinware, their facilities 
for producing their varied line of goods, 
illustration of their factory buildings and 
office, salesrooms, &c. On opposite pages 
are representations of the method of man¬ 
ufacture “ Then ” and “ Now,” the former 
representing a Knight of the Bench in 
the period from 1647 to 1872, and the 
latter a stamping machine of the present 
day. In describing the old time method 
they say: 

Making an average of 36 Baking Pans per 
day seems like a small number; but THEN 
you see the “artist” had to depend on his 
muscle with but mallet and stake. True, their 
working hours were longer, but during politi¬ 
cal campaigns when the “ boss ” was out arms 
became weary and tongues would work; but 
as long as the “ average ” was kept up nothing 
more was required. 

In regard to the present methods, in 
answer to the inquiry, What is required? 
they say: 

Brains to originate and construct suitable 
machines for making better goods, more goods, 
novel goods. We nave many such, and the 
attending artisans are not talking “ tariff ” or 
“the weather,” but “while the wheels go 
’round ” must attend to business strictly. 

Result: “Then” 86 pansper day; ‘‘Now” 
500 dozen, 6000 per day. “ Then ” high prioee; 
“ Now ” cheap enough for the poorest mechanic 
or most lowly cottager to indulge in. 

The sheets of which this pamphlet is 
composed are fastened together with rib¬ 
bon, the ends of which are passed around 
it and are used in tying it, giving it a 
tasty finish. They also issue a neat pam¬ 
phlet in which they describe their line of 
new embossed goods, including Mugs, 
Dredge Boxes, Tea Steepers, Dippers, 
Dust Pans, Umbrella Stands, Trays, &c., 
of which illustrations are given. They 
announce that they expect to add new 
articles and new designs. 

John Campbell, Manchester, N. H., is 
sending out circulars relating to his Wood 
Hitching Posts, Hitching Weights, Dumb 
Bells, Wood Harness Pins, Dumb Waiter 
Wheels, Giant Stove Truck and Standard 
Clothes Drier 

Announcement is made that Tower & 
Lamont, Rochester, N. Y., together with 
David Eastman, formerly with J. R. 
Torrey & Co., and C. B. Fuller, have asso¬ 
ciated themselves together under the name 
of the Electric Cutlery Company, whose 
office will be at 91 Chambers and 78 Reade 
streets, New York; the factory being at 
Rochester, N. Y. The company also suc¬ 
ceed to the business of Friedman & Lauter- 
jung at the above address, and will con¬ 
tinue the manufacture of fine Razors, 
Razor Strops and Cutlery of all kinds. 
They will manufacture and carry a com¬ 
plete line of the Electric Razors and Cut¬ 
lery, Peters Bros.’ Cutlery and the well- 
known Lamont Razor Strops. They are 
also agents for the Southington Cutlery 
Company. Circulars announcing these 
changes and giving further particulars are 
issued by Tower & Lamont, David East¬ 
man and the Electric Cutlery Company. 

The Niagara Stamping & Tool Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., favor us with an illus¬ 
trated catalogue and price list of tinners’ 
Machines and Tools and Machinery for 
working sheet metal, &c., which they 
manufacture. It is of convenient size and 
contains over 150 pages. Accompanying 
the illustration are brief descriptions point¬ 
ing out the special features of the tools 


and machines, and lists of sizes and prsaoi 
are given in all cases. In a note to the 
trade they call attention to the fact that 
their complete illustrated catalogue, with 
price list, contains three distinct sections, 
the one before us being section A, and con¬ 
taining the class of goods referred to, 
while section B contains the power and 
foot presses and dies of all kinds, and sec¬ 
tion C illustrates canning machinery and 
implements appertaining to the canning 
industry. On the front page is given an 
extract of a report concerning their ma¬ 
chinery exhibited at the Buffalo Inter¬ 
national Exposition. 

The Safety Water Columns manufactured 
by the Reliance Gauge Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, are sold in St. Lome by Ripley & 
Bronson, who have for two or three years 
carried a complete stock of these and other 
manufactures of the company, doing an 
extensive trade at that point. 

Haines, Jones & Cadbury, of Philadel¬ 
phia, are distributing a little circular 
bearing on the cover the compliments 
of the season, and giving within an 
account of the plan of co-operation that 
they have followed so successfully. The 
81st of December closed the second year 
of profit sharing with their employees, 
and the sum of % of each man’s total 
wages is to be distributed the 26th of 
January. The total wages for 1888 
amounted to $140,000, and the dividend 
$9100. 

E. S. Wheeler & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., the American representative of 
Humphrey & Sparrow, Tin Plate merchants, 
Liverpool, Eng., ask elsewhere attention 
to their guaranteed Roofing Tin. They 
claim to have a large line of tough Roofing 
Plates which they offer at attractive figures 
to enable their customers to compete with 
other, and cheaper forms of roofing. Inas¬ 
much as freights West and South are the 
same from New Haven as New York, they 
hope, with their foreign connections and 
their low expenses, to be able to extend 
their business outside of New England, 
where they have long been known. 

Krite & Kirschbaum of Collinsville, 
III., have issued a calendar for the new 
year designed to be used as an easel. It 
consists of a piece of cardboard cut to rep¬ 
resent the outlines of a bear standing upon 
its hmd feet. This is lithographed m dark 
colors to make the design more effective. 
The twelve leaves constituting the calen¬ 
dar proper are so placed as to make it ap¬ 
pear that they are held by the bear with 
the claws of his forefeet. At the back is a 
standard or rest adapting it for use upon 
a table or desk. 

The Carriage Builders’ National Asso¬ 
ciation of America, have appointed Mr. 
Charles A. Heergeist, editor of the Carriage 
Monthly r, Philadelphia, Commissioner to 
the Paris Universal Exposition. The re¬ 
port to be furnished will be technical, and 
it is expected that it will be of great serv¬ 
ice to tne carriage trade at large. 

American Steel Scraper Company, Sid¬ 
ney, Ohio, issue a well-arranged 20-page 

n hlet, in which descriptions are given 
eir Drag Revolving Wheel Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, Grading Plows, &c. The 
special features of the different goods are 
described with more than the usual full¬ 
ness in such a catalogue, which will render 
it of the more service to the trade. 

Among the Western cities Louisville, 
Ky., aspires to rank among the foremost 
in business activity and enterprise. Her 
bank clearances for 1888, in comparison 
with those of the entire decade, indicate a 
surprising progression. From an aggre¬ 
gate of about $127,000,000 in 1879 there 
is an expansion exceeding $800,000,000 in 
the year just expired—a fact readily ac¬ 
cepted as a fair gauge of the volume of 
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business handled. Meanwhile, the total 
of bank capital has increased from $8,609, * 
000 to $9,426,000, while the surplus was 
more than doubled, with a corresponding 
expansion of deposits. The tobacco inter¬ 
est represented in the mercantile transac¬ 
tions of Louisville surpasses that of any 
other produce interest in any other Amer¬ 
ican center of traffic in the rapidity of its 
growth, but credit for the city’s prosperity 
is due in no mean measure to the sagacity 
tad enterprise of those charged with the 
management of its banking institutions, 
which, as a consequence, exhibit a solid 
reserve. 

W. P. Kellogg, Troy, N. Y., who is 
represented by Fuller Bros., 33 Chambers 


form the calendar for the month and a 
letter of recommendation in regard to the 
Buck Thorn Fence. 

Business Methods. 

Forms used in sending remittances are 
still receiving attention at the hands of our 
readers, and, in addition to those which 
we havfe already published, we are permit¬ 
ted to give the one printed below, for 
which we are indebted to the Towers 
Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Under an appropriately engraved heading, 
giving the firm name, date line and ad¬ 
dress of their correspondents, the form is 
as follows, it being filled out to indicate 
its utility: 


Dear Sirs: 


No. 3087. 

In -payment of Invoices: 

December 20th . 

" 22d . 

“ 24 th . 

" 26th . 

Less Frt. allowance . 

Disct., 2 per cent. 10 days, 


We enclose Check on New York, 





$834 

50 

$188 





187 

63 




192 

87 




287 

84 







4 

81 




17 

03 

$856 

34 


$856 

34 


Yours truly, 

Towers Hardware Company. 


street, New York, has issued a new cata¬ 
logue of his Curry -Combs, Blind Hinges, 
Lemon Squeezers, Whip Racks, Borrng 
Machines, &c., which represents his well- 
known line of goods with additions to 
date. The new Gravity Push and Pull 
Blind Hinges, embodying special features, 
will be especially noticed. 

From St. Louis we have the following 
advices under date 12th inst.: 

The Barb-Wire trade shows some improve¬ 
ment in regard to prices, which, though not 
quotably higher, appear to be steadying them¬ 
ing th ems elves preparatory to an advance 
early in the spring. Manufacturers appear 
determined to avoid, if possible, the ruinous 
cutting which has characterized the market for 
some time, and one concern refused to meet a 
quotation of a competing house on a very de¬ 
sirable order, preferring rather to lose the 
business. St. Louis Wire Mill Company report 
plenty of orders on their books, and have 
enough business on hand to carry them well 
into the month of February. They anticipate 
a large spring trade, and look for an early ad¬ 
vance in prices. Continental Wire Company 
report a very prosperous state of affairs, as far 
as their business is concerned. They are run¬ 
ning steady, and, judging from indications, 
their spring trade will be very large. Free¬ 
man Wire Company are running to their full 
capacity, and say although January is usually 
a dull month the mil d weather has enabled 
them to keep their mills running constantly, 
and notwithstanding their large winter 
trade they have a number of good orders 
booked for spring delivery. Should the de¬ 
mand be what they at present expect during 
the next three months, they think an advance 
in prices is bound to take place. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issued January 4 their price 
current of Arms, Ammunition, &c., No. 
389. It is a pamphlet of 50 pages, printed 
in their well-known style, with discount 
sheet prefixed. 

The Buck Thorn Fence Company, Tren¬ 
ton, N. J., issue a very convenient com¬ 
bined calendar and diary, the calendar 
pages of which contain blank spaces for 
memoranda, and, being attached at the top 
by rings to the card on which they are 
mounted, can be turned over, and thus pre¬ 
served^ through out the year. Each page, 
which covers a week, contains in small 


We are advised that this form was de¬ 
vised by their cashier, W. C. Robertson, 
and has been used by their company since 
they began business. It has been found 
very convenient and well suited to its pur¬ 
pose. 

United Indurated Fiber Co. 

The United Indurated Fiber Company 
was organized in Portland, Me., December 
27. The capital is $500,000; paid in, 
$250,000. The following officers were 
elected: President —Jesse Peterson, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Treasurer and Cleric —George 
8. Winn, Portland; Directors —J. Peter¬ 
son, Lockport; H. G. Cordley, New York; 
W. A. Russell, Boston; C. A. Brown and 
C. D. Brown, Portland. This comprises a 
consolidation of the Indurated Fiber Com¬ 
pany, of Portland, Me., and the Indurated 
Fiber Company, of Lockport, N. Y., and 
also includes a purchase of a portion of the 
plant of the Oswego (N. Y.) Indurated 
Fiber Company. The business of the 
Union Indurated Fiber Company, of New 
York, was transferred to the new com¬ 
pany, which will continue the manufacture 
and sale of Indurated Fiber Ware, with 
factories located at several points, and 
with offices in New York, Boston and 
Chicago, as heretofore. Several changes 
are made in the prices of Indurated Fiber 
Ware, and a new schedule to the jobbing 
trade is also adopted. Jobbers will find 
these new terms of interest. We append 
the new price list of jobbers selling prices, 
with changes noted—* signifies price re¬ 
duced; f, price advanced, and {, new 
goods. Terms, net cash 30 days, or 2 
per cent, discount for cash in 10 days. 

Per doz. 

Pails, Buggy or Half. $3.60 

“ Ladies’ or Weaver’s. . 4.00 

“ Star (standard, plain). 4.60 

44 Star, stenciled u For Fire Only ”_ 4.60 

♦ 44 Deck or Mason’s, heavy wire bail.... 4.95 

+ “ Railroad or Factory, plain . 5.86 

+ “ 14 44 stenciled 44 For 

Fire Only”.. 5.85 

+ Pails, Milk or Dairy. 5.86 

+ 44 Stable, flush bottom, 14 quarts. 5.85 

+ 44 44 44 44 16 44 6.30 

44 * 4 4 4 44 18 44 . 8.00 

“ “ “ “ 30 44 9.00 

Covers for Star or Railroad Pails.. 2.501 


* Wash Tuba, No. 0, 33 inches.30.26 

+ 44 No. 1,31 44 18.08 

+ 44 No. 2,1954 44 15.75 

No. 3,1844 44 . 13.60 

+ 44 No. 0 nest, 4 tuba, Noa. Q, 1, 2 

and 8 <1 nest) ..! .. . 16.87 

+ Wash Tuba, No. 1 nest, 3 tube. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 (2 neats).. 16.75 


+ Keelers, No. A, 30 inches 


No. a 19 
No. C, 18k 
No. 1, 17k 
No. 2, 15k 
No. 3, 13k 
No. 4, 12 
Noe. 1,2,8,4, nested (8 neats). 


13.15 

11.26 

10.50 

9.90 

9.00 

7.66 

6.75 

8.37 


♦Vegetable or Milk Pans. 2.70 


inches, ringed_ 


3 70 
3.10 
2.70 
3.15 
4.50 
6.75 
9.00 
11.35 
6.75 
3.15 
2.70 
2.25 


+Wash Basins, No. 1,1! 

44 No. 2, L 

* 44 No. 8, llL 

+Bread Bowls, 13 inches 

44 15 44 . 

+ 44 17 44 . 

44 19 44 . 

* 44 21 *• . 

+ 44 assorted, 15,17,19 in. (4 nests) 

♦Handy Dishes, No. 1, 8 quarts. 

44 No. 2, 6 44 . 

44 No. 3. 4 44 . 

♦With one ring or two handles, 26 oents per 
dozen extra. 

♦Handy Dishes, Nos. 1,2,3, nested, plain... $2.70 

♦ 44 44 * 4 44 ringed or 

handled. 2.95 

^Liquid Measures, 1 gallon.15.00 

44 2 quart.12.00 

. 44 1 quart.10.00 

44 Pint. 9.00 

44 Funnel. 5.00 

44 Set. 4 pcs. (1 set), per set, 3.00 

♦Dry Measures, bushel . 9.75 

♦ 44 Peck. 6.75 

44 Half Peck. 5.00 

♦ 4 * Two Quart. 8.15 

♦ 44 Quart. 2.75 

♦ 44 Nested 5 pcs. (4 nests), per 

nest. 2.28 

^Grocers’ Scoops, No. 1, Covered. 12.00 

4 44 44 No. 1, Open. 8.00 

X 44 41 No. 1,8q. end, covered, 

10K in.12.00 

tGrooers’ Scoops, No. 2, 8q. end, covered, 

Bttin. 8.00 

tGrooers’ Scoops, No. 3, Sq. end, covered, 

6 in. 6.00 

^Grocers’ Scoops, No. 4, 8q. end, covered, 

4ttin. 4.00 

Spittoons, No. 0,16 in. 18.00 

♦ 44 No. 1,13 in. 7.90 

+ 44 No. 2,12 in. 6.75 

No.3.9Win. 6.85 

Chamber Pails, 3 gallon . 12.00 

Slop Jar Mats,21 in. 7.60 

X 44 44 17 in. 6.60 

♦Hotel Knife Dishes, Style A . 6.75 

♦ 44 6 B. 3.60 

Champagne Coolers, with bail or rings, as 

desired (with bail sent unless specified). 9.00 

♦Oval Keelers, No. 3,17 in. 18.00 

Barrel Covers, No. 0, 21 in. inside dlam.... 5.50 

No. 1,18 in. 44 .... 5.00 

N o. 2.17 in. 44 ... 4.60 


The new Manhattan Bridge across the 
Harlem River is now nearly completed, 
and is a fine specimen of bridge archi¬ 
tecture. It spans the Harlem from One 
Hundred and Eighty-first street and Tenth 
avenue, on Manhattan Island, on the west 
side to Aqueduct avenue, on that part of 
the cliff formerly of the estate of Mrs. 
William B. Ogden, on the east bank. The 
structure includes immense granite via¬ 
ducts as approaches, arched masonry pas¬ 
sages 00 feet wide on shore, and two steel- 
plate structures, each 512 feet in the span. 
The submarine portion of the pier on the 
eastern side of the river, at the outer ex¬ 
treme edge of the shore line, is built on a 
pneumatic caisson, laid on solid rock, 40 
feet below mean water. The bridge road¬ 
way from its New York terminus at Tenth 
avenue to' Aqueduct avenue on the oppo¬ 
site bank is 2384 feet long; the hight at 
mean high-water mark is 151 feet 0 inch¬ 
es, 5 inches higher than the Statue of 
Liberty. The actual width is 80 feet. It 
is estimated that between 7000 and 8000 
tons of steel and iron have been used in 
the construction. The land approach on 
the west side is walled on either side with 
a massive perforated granite parapet of 
unique and chaste design, in the apertures 
of which are set bronze rings hanasomely 
lined and scrolled. The ornamental cor¬ 
nice rail on the steel spans is of bronze 
and iron. The first stone was laid on the 
river bank by Contractor Miles Tierney 
October 12, 1880. The cost of this new 
addition to the city’s facilities is set down 
at $2,000,000. The bridge is practically 
a new street connecting the northwestern 
section of the city with the great and 
growing city north and east of the Harlem. 
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Avery Flush Bevel Protractor. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents the special features of this tool, 
which is put on the market by W. G. 
Avery Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The entire tool is made of metal, and is 
nickel plated. It will be observed that 
there is a thumb-nut in the end of the 
handle, which is for the purpose of fasten- 


termini will be at or near the corner of 
Chrystie and Broome streets in this city, 
and Hooper street, in Brooklyn. 


The Weir Tongueless Riding or Walk¬ 
ing Three-Wheeled Gang Plow. 


This gang plow is manufactured by the 
Weir Plow Company, Monmouth, Ill. The 



Avery Flush Bevel Protractor. 


ing the blade at any desired point. This 
tool is made in 6, 9 and 12 inch sizes. Its 
simplicity, durability and convenience are 
the points on which the manufacturers lay 
emphasis. • 


Adjustable Window Screen. 


frame is built upon the same principle as 
that of their Weir Tongueless Three- 
Wheeled Plow, which enables sufficient 
strength to be attained with the lightest 
possible weight. The point is emphasized 
that the plow is carried at all times on its 
wheels. It is pointed out that an angled 


tance from the station. The present cable 
will supply all the motive power needed. 
In-coming trains will reach the station by 
gravity after dropping the cable. Out¬ 
going trains on the south switch will be 
started by an engine. Those on the main 
line will continue to pick up the cable as 
they do now. This arrangement may an¬ 
swer for a makeshift, until another bridge 
becomes a peremptory necessity. 


The enormous business of the New York 
Post Office is shown by the annual report 
of Postmaster Pearson. In all depart¬ 
ments there is an increase compared with 
last year. The weight of postage stamps 
sold was 18 tons, and the total weight of 
mail matter received and dispatched daily 
w’as 248 tons. The total receipts of 
the office w r ere $5,163,000, and the 
net revenue $8,270,000. In the money 
order department the year’s business 
amounted to $87,299,000. Foreign mails 
frequently include as many as 800 bags, 
and require from seven to twelve two- 
horse trucks for their transportation. 


The steel railroad ferry-boat built at 
Cleveland at a cost of $325,000, for river 
service at Detroit, is intended to be a 
powerful ice-breaker, her bow r for several 
feet being of nearly solid steel. She has 
four steel boilers, 11 feet 6 inches, 16 feet 
lon^, or 4^ feet longer than the longest 
ordinary boilers on the lakes. They have 
two domes 20 feet long and 48 inches in 
diameter, and one dome 10 feet long and 6 



To meet the general demand for an ad¬ 
justable window T screen so arranged as to 
do aw’ay with the necessity of removing 
the screen each time it is desired to close 
the window*, E. C. Stearns & Co., Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y., have put on the market their 
new Monarch Screen, as shown in the ac¬ 
companying cut, which shows its special 
features. The point is emphasized that 
this screen is so arranged as to slide upon 
guides, and may be placed in position on 
the inside of the window and left there 
throughout the season, as it is so con¬ 
structed that the window slides past, and 
may be raised or lowered without disturb¬ 
ing the screen. It presents the same ap¬ 
pearance on both sides; and when extended 
or closed the sides have an adjustment of 
4 inches, and are fastened at the required 
extension by a thumb-screw shown in tiie 
cut. The frames are made of maple, at¬ 
tractively beaded, and finished in the 



Adjustable Window Screen. 


natural wood with white transparent var¬ 
nish. The cloth is described as tightly 
drawn and securely fastened in the frame, 
a uniform tension being secured by proc¬ 
esses for which the manufacturers have 
obtained letters patent. 


The Manhattan Bridge Company, Ed¬ 
mund Driggs, president, contemplate erect¬ 
ing another bridge across the East river, 
at least 130 feet above high water, no pier 
to be erected outside of the pier line. The 


rear wheel makes landside unnecessary, 
'lessening draft and friction. The rear 
wheel is rigid, and the front w'heels 
castered for the purpose of facilitating 
.turning, and the company explain that if 
jthe corners of land are slightly rounded 
plowing may be continuous around the 
field without lifting the bottoms out of the 
ground in turning, something w hich they 
refer to as unaccomplished heretofore by 
any gang plow. No change whatever is 
required when using it as a walking plow*. 
Either three or four horses can be hitched 
abreast and the off horse w*alk in the fur¬ 
row' in either case. Lightness of weight 
and draft, simplicity and excellence of 
construction, ease and perfection of work, 
are advantages to which reference is made. 
A tongue can be used, but it is not essen¬ 
tial, and is only furnished on a special 
order. 


The capacity of the Brooklyn bridge is 
to be enlarged by adopting the Barnes- 
Marin plan, which consists, so far as the 
New York terminus is concerned, in wid¬ 
ening the station until it covers both 
w*agon ways, thus making room for two 
additional tracks, one on the north side 
for in-bound trains, and the other on the 
south side for trains loading for Brooklyn. 
The new tracks will be arranged as sid¬ 
ings, joining the main lines a short dis- 


feet in diameter. The boilers will furnish 
steam for six cylinders; two 28 x 48 inches 
on each side for side wheel engines, and 
two cylinders 28 x 36 inches for a propel¬ 
ler engine, each with separate condens¬ 
ers. The cylinders are double low' pressure 
with horizontal engines. The latter have 
two steel spur gears 16 feet in diameter, all 
cut teeth, and two steel spur piuions 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, also all cut teeth. Her 
engines are all constructed from original 
patterns made by her builders, the Cleve¬ 
land Shipbuilding Company, and the 
length of the vessel is 280 feet over all, 
45 feet 6 inches beam, 17 feet inches 
hold. 


Probably the oldest timber in the world 
which has been subjected to the use of 
man is that found in the ancient temple 
of Egypt, in connection with stonew'ork 
which is known to be at least 4000 years 
old. This, the only wood used in the con¬ 
struction of the temple, is in the form of 
ties, holding the end of one stone to 
another. When two blocks were laid in 
place an excavation about 1 inch deep was 
made in each block, in which a tie, shaped 
like an hour-glass, was driven. It is, 
therefore, very difficult to force any stone 
from its position. The ties appear to have 
been of the timarisk or Shittim wood, of 
which the ark was constructed. 
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A New Punch. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new punch which is being put on 
the market by L. A. Sayre, Newark, N. J. 
The manner in which the punch is reamed 
out on the side to permit the escape of the 


punched out matter is sufficiently shown 
in the cut. The quality of the punch and 
its efficiency in use are points which are 
made in regard to it. 

The Colt’s New Double-Action Self- 
Cocking Revolver. 

The new Colt’s double action self- 
cocking revolver, which is represented in 
the accompanying illustrations, Pigs. 1 and 
2, has been added by the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
Conn., to their line of revolving pistols. 
Fig. 1 gives a view of it as 
closed, and Fig. 2 shows it with 
the cylinder swung out, the ejec¬ 
tor being represented in the act 
of throwing out the empty shells, 
after which it will be automat¬ 
ically returned to its place in the 
cylinder, which will then be ready for 
loading. This revolver obviously differs 
from all others in the market, but while in 
some of its new features it is a departure 
from the other pistols of this company’s 
make, it is claimed to retain those qualities 
of accuracy, strength and simplicity which 
have given the Colt revolvers the high 
position they occupy for reliability and 
endurance. Its cylinder contains six 
chambers. In order to facilitate the load¬ 
ing of cartridges and to allow the simul¬ 
taneous ejection of the emptied car¬ 
tridge shells, the cylinder is so mounted 
upon a crane pivoted in frame below 
the cylinder seat that, on drawing 
the cylinder latch to the rear, the cyl¬ 
inder swings to the left and down¬ 
ward out of its seat in the frame; in this 
position all the chambers are presented 
for loading, while pressure against the end 
of the ejector-rod under the barrel ejects 
all the shells. When, after ejecting and 
loading, the cylinder is returned to its 
seat in the frame, the cylinder latch auto¬ 
matically secures it there. By this con¬ 
struction it is pointed out that all the facili¬ 
ties for loading and ejecting are obtained 
without sacrificing the important feature 
of a solid frame, such as all modern Colt 
pistols show, there being no hinge or joint 
in the frame between the barrel and stock, 
the wearing of which might disturb the 
accuracy of the pistol. The ejector is 
effective, its working simple, so as to be 
understood at once, while the absence of 
complicated and delicate parts prevents it 
from getting out of order. The lock 
mechanism also is very simple and strong. 
The hammer may be cockea by the thumb 
or by the trigger, and after tiring it re¬ 
bounds, and is positively locked in this 
safety position, so that it cannot strike 
the primer of a cartridge until it is again 
cocked. The cylinder cannot be swung 
out of the frame unless the hammer is in 
its safety position, and the act of swing¬ 
ing the cylinder out of the frame 
automatically locks the trigger and the 
hammer in this position. Thus prem¬ 
ature discharges during manipulation 
are prevented, as also accidental discharges 
from blows such as result from a fall, <fec. 
The falling of the hammer from any posi¬ 
tion cannot fire a shot unless the trigger 
is fully pulled back at the same time, as 
only then the hammer can fall beyond the 


safety position. The hand or pawl which 
rotates the cylinder has two working 
points to engage the cylinder ratchet, ana 
fey an ingenious construction this pawl 
also serves as cylinder bolt, and positively 
prevents any further rotation after one of 
the chambers in the cylinder coincides 


with the bore of the barrel. The cylinder 
latch prevents its backward rotation. We 
are advised that it was the feature of the 
jointless, solid frame, combined with the 
simultaneous ejection and its other good 
qualities, which caused the officers of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, after a series of most 
searching trials, to adopt this revolver for 
the service of the United States Navy in 
preference to any and all others, and the 
Colt Company are at present tilling an 
order from the Navy Department for a 
large number of these revolvers. The 
Navy pistol has a barrel of 6 inches length; 


the same revolver will be made for the 
trade with a shorter barrel. 


New Design for a Street Letter-Box. 


Two Chicago mechanics, named T. Re- 
gensteiner and M. Rosenfield, have in¬ 
vented a most ingenious letter-box, which 
they propose to submit to the Post Office 


Department in competition for the con¬ 
tract soon to be awarded. The box is of 
regulation size, constructed of cast iron, 
and handsomely finished. It contains two 
compartments, the upper one for news¬ 
papers and the lower one for letters. A 
nanging door extends the full width o 


the newspaper box, so that very large 
packages can be put in easily. The usual 
slots on the side are arranged to drop let¬ 
ters into the letter compartment. The 
bottom of the box is composed of two 
drop doors, hinged at the ends and open¬ 
ing in the middle. When the collector 
unlocks the box these doors drop, and the 
entire contents fall into his bag, which is 
hung on a hook on the bottom of the box. 
The contents of the newspaper compart¬ 
ment drop at the same time, a lever con¬ 
nected with the lower doors causing the 
bottom of the newspaper compartment to 
open and close with them. Panels are 
arranged on the front of the box on which 
to paste the schedule of collection hours. 
A aial in the center of the front exposes 
the hour of the next collection, and 
changes automatically with the opening 
and closing of the bottom doors. A diid 
in one of the upper corners gives the day 
of the week, and changes automatically 
when the last collection is made for the 
day. These dials are detectives to show 
whether the box has been tampered with. 
If an unauthorized person should by any 
means open the box and abstract the 
contents, the hour of collection will 
change when he closes the box, 


and the collector will observe this 
on his next round. A gong rings when¬ 
ever the doors are opened or closed, and 
is intended to attract the attention of per¬ 
sons in the vicinity. If a thief should 
endeavor to reset the dials to get them 
into their proper order and conceal his 
depredations from early detection, the 
constant and unusual ring of the gong 
would probably attract the attention of ; a. 


policeman. The dials have other uses' 
which are obvious, but one of the most 
important is that they would show whether 
collections were being made promptly or 
whether a box was neglected. A place is 
arranged fora number, the intention being 
to number all the boxes in a city, so Tis to 


L.A.SAYRE. 


A New Punch. 
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make it easy to report when anything has 
occurred to one of them. The mechanism 
of the box is of a very simple character, 
being operated by levers, ratchets and 
toothed wheels, which are uot apt to get 
out of order even with long use. The per¬ 
sons interested with the inventors are Louis 
Benjamin, Henry Rosenfield and Jacob 
Newman, all of Chicago. A sample box 
is on exhibition at the offices of Block, 
Pollack & Co., rooms 70 and 71, Com¬ 
merce Building, Pacific avenue, Chicago. 


The Hold-Back Hinge. 


The accompanying cut represents a new 
hold-back spring hinge which has just 
been perfected and placed on the market 
by E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and which they state is the result of care¬ 
ful study with a view of remedying the 
faults and strengthening the parts which 
in other hold-back hinges have been found 
weak. They explain that the tendency of 
hold-back hinges to get out of order, 
owing to their complication of parts, has 
been avoided in this hinge by making it in 
three parts only, so that under no combi¬ 
nation of circumstances can it get out of 
order, while at the same time it is equally 
well adapted for use on either right or left 
hand doors and will hold the door either 
open or closed. The wings are cast, as 
shown in the illustiation, in imitation of 
hammered work, and japanned. The 
springs are of steel, nickel plated, de¬ 
scribed as uniformly tempered and to be 
depended upon for the regularity and cer¬ 
tainty of their operation. The hinge has 


a surface of 3J inches and is said to pos¬ 
sess great strength. 

I |The same firm are also introducing a 
single-spring hinge with variable tension, 
which may be used on either right or left- 
hand doors. It is of the same size and 
general design as the hold-back. It is 
especially strong and is made with either a 
silvered or japanned spring. This hinge is 
represented, it will be observed, in their 
advertisement on page 60. 


The Sjostrom Barb Fence. 

A barb fenc:*, notable both for the orig¬ 
inality of its design and of the methods 
for its manufacture, is proposed by Johan¬ 
nes Sjostrom, of Brooklyn, which we 


The Sjdstrom 

illustrate in the accompanying engravings. 
Sheet metal is cupped, the cups being 
placed in twos at regular intervals from 
one another. By a special machine the 
metal is punched in the manner shown in 
Fig. 1, the cups occupying the center of 
the spaces. Automatically the two cups 
connected by the hinge shown are doubled 


up, our engraving, Fig. 2, illustrating the 
two cups partly closed. It will be noted 
that the blank is so punched that the fin - 
ished ball has six barbs, protruding at 
regular intervals from the closed edge of 
the ball or double cone. The same ma¬ 
chine, which Mr. Sjostrom has designed in 
a very ingenious manner, automatically 
strings the balls or double cones so made 
on a wire. A special machine, simple in 
I its construction, twists the end of this 


wire into a loop at both ends, our engrav¬ 
ing showing part of a length. It is not 
claimed that this barb fence can take the 
place of the ordinary barbed wire for its 
ordinary purposes. It is claimed, how¬ 
ever, that it is sufficiently striking to keep 


Barb Fence. 

stock from approaching it at all, and that 
it is light and strong. Painted in differ¬ 
ent colors and arranged in a simple way, 
it can be made quite ornamental. It can 
be readily attached to either wooden or 
iron supports. 


The work of renewing the roadway 
bridges and the two drawbridges on the 
Newark and New York Branch of the New 
Jersey Central Railroad is being pushed 
forward rapidly. The drawbridge over 
the Hackensack has been completed with 
the exception of the engine-house. The 
•turnout track and temporary draw for the 
other are nearly finished. The old draws 
were built over 20 years ago. They are of 
the Moseley type, being bow-string gird¬ 
ers, the free ends of which are suspended 
during swinging by guys from a central 
gallows frame. In the roadway bridges 
all the compression members w ere of cast 
iron. The floor beams were carried by 
stirrups passing over the foot of the col¬ 
umns. The renewing is being done by 
Cofrode & Saylor, of Philadelphia, and by 
the New Jersey Steel and Iron Company, 
of Trenton, N. J. 


The improvement in ocean freights first 
noticed about a year ago is now supposed 
to have become permanent. The previous 
depression, comprising a period of four or 
five years, gave place to an increasing de¬ 
mand for tonnage, which has gradually 
become more urgent, until at length we 
find all the shipyards on the Atlantic coast 
and on the lakes filled with vessels in proc¬ 
ess of construction. Iron ship builders 
are pressed with work as never before. 
The extent to which a change has been 
effected may be gathered from the fact 
that, as compared with this time last year, 
the rates for grain per steamer to the 
United Kingdom were 2d., against 4| to 
fid. now; to Adelaide, per sail, general 
cargo, 21 cents per cubic foot, against 27^ 
cents; to San Francisco via Cape Horn, 
coal, $7 per ton, against $12, and lumber, 
$lfi, against $2fi; case oil to Japan, 80 
cents, against 40 cents. These quotations 
are sufficient to indicate how much the 
cost of transportation has advanced. 


Industrial homes for released prisoners 
are being established in our principal 
cities. One was opened in Philadelphia 
this week, to teach the trades. At the 
home in this city last year 2000 convicts 
were assisted in finding employment. 



The Hold-Back Hinge. 



Fig. 3 . 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JANUARY 16, 1889. 

" f Note .—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail ’In the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
stated that the m anu f acturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps bythe manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


A. 


nltlon.— 


Caps, Percussion, f) 1000- 
Hicks A Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s.60# 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s... .66# 

E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 

1-10*8.70# 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s...11.40 j 
Musket Waterproof, l-10*s.60# 

G. D. 

S. B. 


26® 
25 ft 
744* 


,.80# 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.66# 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# 

Dbl. Waterproof.*1.40 

Dbl. Waterproof, in 1.10's.. .$1.40 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Bley’s E. B.64# ® 66# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .$1.60 
Cartridge*. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.60A5A2 % 

Rim Fire Military.16A2 * 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.25*6*2 * 

Gent. Fire, Military and 


_ Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 

additional 10 * on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22 cal.*1.76, dls 2 * 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal.$3.50,dls 2 * 

Primed Shells ana Bullets.16*5*2 % 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.*1.75, dls 2 % 

B. B. Caps. Con. Ball. Swgd. .$2.00, dls 2 * 
P r imers 

Berdan Primers.$1.00. dls 2* 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $^00,^ 

All other Primers.$1.20, dis 2% 

Flrst quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12^jau|e 

Fhrst^quallty, 14,16 and 20 gauge ($10^^ 

Star, Club,* Rival and Climax' brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.3344&10*fc* 

Club. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,16 

and 20 gauge.80*10*2* 

Sefbold’s Comb. Shot Shells.16*2* 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.00*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

66*2* 

IX L, 10 and 12 guage.40ft6*2* 

* 4 8pedal,” 16 gauge.30*10*6*2* 

44 Special,” 10 and 12 gauge.40*10*2* 

Fowler's Pat.$3.26 

Shells L oad ed — 

A. M. Co. List No. 19.1887. 20*10% 

U. M. C. List, December, 1888.40* 


__E., 11 up..l 

U. M. C. ft W. R. A.-B. E., Oft 10.. 2.30 
U. M.C. ft W. R. A.-B. E.. 7A8... 2.60 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.-P. E., U up.. 3.10 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.-P. E., OftlO.. 4.00 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., 7ft8. .*. 4.90, 

Eley’s B. E., 11 up.$1.75 

Eley’s P. E,. 11020 .2.80 

Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils.9 ft 10#, dls 20020*5* 

Peter Wright’s.944# 

Arxnltage*s Mouse Hole. 8 Hi 

Armltage*s Mouse Hole, RxtraAl jf<$liu' 

Wilkinson’s. . 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.i; 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co.$18.00, dls 20* 

Cheney Anvil and Vise.26* 

▲Hen Combined Anvil and Vise. $3.00. 

dis 40*10% 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.334** 

Apple Parere- 

Advanoe. 9 dos $4.76 

Antrim Combination. 9 dos 6.60 

BkUwtn. 9 dos 6.26 

.V dos 7.26 

Eureka, 1888..each 17.00 

Family Bay 8 tate... 9 dos 12.00 

gtta.j.......9 dos 6J26 

Hudson’s New *88 . 9 dos 3.76 

Meal.... ..9dos 4.75 

Improved Bay State. 9 dos 30.00 

ffiBeStarr?:.. 9 dos 6.00 

*oo$fch. - v .V dos 13.60 

New Lightning.9 dos 6.60 

Oriole.9 dos 4.00 

genn.... 9 dos 4.00 

Perfection. 9 dos 4.00 

Fo«boo». -.9 do* 4 .oo 

Book ing. Table.$ doz 6.00 

TorntoMe.9 dos 4.60 

Sctor..9 dos 13 A 0 

Wavarly. .9 dos 4.60 

White Mountain.9 dos — 

2.9 dos 

2. 9 dos 

78.9 dos 


Ives 1 


Hollow Augers— 


Angers and Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co.| 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co.f 

Humphreysvllle Mfg. Co.f 70* 

French, Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher, j 

Cook’s, Doughus Mfg. Co.66 * 

Cook’s, N. H. Copper Co .60*10050*10*5* 

Ives’ Circular Lip.60* 

Patent Solid Head.80* 

C. B. Jenning ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Up.40* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., No. 30.60* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits. 9 set, 
8244 quarters.No. 6, $6;No. 807$3.dis20* 

Lewis’Patent Single Twist.46* 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.26* 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.60#60ft6* 

Pugh's Black..20* 

Oar Bits.50*10060% 

I/Hommedfteu Car Bits.15*10% 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits..10* 


KSchVsWiftft 

Douglass’.) ftl0ft6* 

Bonney’a Adjustabl, 9 dos$48, dis40ftl0* 

Steams’.20&10* 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60....dls 60& 6* 
Universal Expansive, each $4.60. .dis 20* 

Wood’s.26025*10* 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26, 

* dis 35035*5* 

Ives’ No. 4, 9 dos <60.dis 40* 

Swan’s.40* 

? i Steer’s, No. 1. $26: No. 2, $22.dls 36* 

Steams’ No. 2, $48.dis 20* 

746 * Gimlet Bits —J 

Common .9 gross $2.750$3.25 

Diamond.9 do*$1.10; dls 26*10* 

“Bee”.25025*6* 

Double Cut, Sbepardson’s.45046*5* 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. -30*10% 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, 9 gro.$6.25 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10* 

Double Cut, Ives’.80060*5* 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60&10ft6* 

Standard.60ftl0ft6* 

Cleveland.60&10&6* 

Syracuse, for metal.50ftl0&5* 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).80030*6* 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal.50ftl0ftl0* 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40*10% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’s.16*10015*10*5% 

Watrous’.16A10@16A10*10* 

Snell’s.16*10015*10*6* 

SneU’s Ship Auger Patt»n Car Bits. 

25ftl0@15ftl0®5* 

Awl Hafts—; 

Sewing, Brass Ferrule.. .$3.60 9 gr, dls 
46ftl0* 

Pat. Sewing, Short.$1.00 9 do*, dl»40&10* 

Pat. Sewing, Long.$1.20 9 doz, net 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top.$10.00 9 gr, dis 

4&A10* 

Pat. Peg, Leather Top. .$12.00 9 gr. dls 
4&&10* 

Awls, Brad Sets, Ac— 

Awls, Sewing, Common.9 gr $1.70, 

dls 36* 

Awls, Shouldered Peg.... 9 gr $2.46. dls 

Awls, Pat. Peg... 9 gr 68#, dls 40040*10* 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. .2.70 9 gr, dls 36* 
Awls, Handled Brad.. .$7.60 9 gr, dls 4f 

Awls, Handled Scratch.$7A0 9 gr, 

dls 35*10% 

Awls, 8ocket Scratch.. .$1.50 9 doz, dls 
26080* 

Awl and Tool Sets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, No. 20, 9 
doz $10.00. dls 66*10* 
Fray’s Adj. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18: 

3. $12; 4. $8; dls 26026*l6* 
Miller’s Falls Aclj. Tool HdW. Nos. 1. $12; 

2, $18;als26* 

Henry’s Combination Haft.9 doz $6 

Brad Sets, No. 42, $10A0; No. 43. $12.60; 

dis 70*10*5* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 1, 
$7.50. dls SOftlO* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 2, 
$4.00. dis SOftlO* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 3, 

_ $6.60, dls 80*10* 

Axes— . ■■ 

Makers* and Special Brands— 

First quality.9 do* $6.00086.50 

Others.9 do* $6.5O0$6.75 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser's, in bulk... .Keg 9 ft 4#, Pail 9 
9 5#net 

Fraser’s, in boxes.9 gr $8.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, In bxs.. .9 do* 1ft 
$1.20; 2 ft $2.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting_10- ft palls, ea. 86# 

Lower grades, special brands. 

9 gr $6.6O0$7.OO 

Axles— 

No. 1..4#0446#, No. 2 6! 

Nos. 7 to 18.... 

Nos. 18 to 22.60*10*10070* 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- 
Oiling: 

Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm 
(A1 to A5): 

Less than 10 sets. 

Over 10 sets. 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 8) and XX Strong 
Truck (10 to 16): 

Less than 10 sets.10* 

Over 10 sets.10*6* 

Bag Holders. 

Sprengle's Pat..9 dos $18, dis 60* 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60* 

Common 24-ft.9 doz $1.60, dls 60* 

Chatillon’s Spring Balances.50* 

Chatillon’s Circular Spring Balances.60* 

Bells— 

Hand — 

Light Brass.70*10* 

Eytra Heavy.60ftl0* 

M hite Met*d.60*10*10* 

SMyer Chime.3346*10* 

Globe (Cone’s Patent) 1 .25*10035% 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.8346&10* 

Gong, Yankee.46*10* 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10060* 

Crank, Taylor’s..26*10* 

Crank, Brooks’.60*10*2* 

Crank, Cone’s..10* 


4.60 
4.26 
6.75 

6.60 


Crank, Conners.20*10* 

Lever, Sargent’s.60*10* 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.26*10* 

Lever, rTe. M. Co/sTT..60*10ft2* 

Pull, Brook’s..60*10*2* 

Pull, Western.25*10* 

Coir— 

Common Wrought..60*10* 

Western.. .20*10* 

Western, Sargent’s list..70*10% 

Kentucky, 44 Star”.20*10* 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list.70*10* 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky... .70070*10* 

Texas Star.6OA1O065&1O&6* 

Call.40040*6* 

Farm Bells.9ft 3#08 Mt 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40* 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’.60*10*6060* 

Holders’.40040*10* 

Hand Bellows.40*10060* 

Belting, Rubber- 

Common Standard.70*10* 

Standard.70*70*6* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Carbon.7760*10*6% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Diamond.60A10* 

Bench 8top»— 

Morrill’s.9 do* $0, dls 60* 

Hotchkiss’s..9 do* $6, dis 10010*10* 

Weston's, 9 doc No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8, 
dls 26*10*5* 

McGill’s.9 do* $3, dls 10* 

Bits- 

Auger. Gimlet, Bit 8tock, Drills, Ac., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, 9 dos $16.00, dis 
40040*10* 

Extension, Ives, 9 doz $20.00, dis 60*6 
060*10* 

Diagonal.9 doz $24.00. dis 40* 

Angular. 9 do* $24.00. dls 40*6* 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic.9 do* $3.00, dls 83J4* 

Excelsior.9 do* $10.00, dls 60*10*2* 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20020*10* 

Blind Fasteners— 

Mackrell’s, 9 doz pairs, $1.00, dis 20® 
20*10* 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern, $16.00 9 gr, 
dis 60*10* 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern, $15.00 9 gr. 

dls 66*10* 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$8.00 9 gr net 

Merrlman’s.new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 2008... .88.00 9 gr net 
Security Gravity $8.00 9 gr net 

Blind Staples—; 

Barbed, £4 in. and larger..9ft 
Barbed. H in.9ft 


Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. Iron.60* 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.60* 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, ftc. .70070*10* 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70070*10* 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66*10* 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.60* 

Wrought Barrel.70070*10* 

Wrought Square..70070*10* 

Wr’tSbutter, all Iron, Stanley’s. .60*10* 
Wr't Shutter, Brass Knob, ,r . .40*10* 

Wr’t ShuttCT, Sargent’s list.60*10* 

Wr’t s unk Flash, Sargent’s list... .66*10* 
Wr’t Sunk Flash, Stanley’s list... .60*10* 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n 44 ... .65*10* 

Carriage, Machine , Ac.— 

Com. list Junq 10, ’84..76*244*2* 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84.76*10* 

Phila. pattern, list Oct 7, »84, 76*100 

76*10*6* 

RJAW., old list.70* 

Machine, according to size... .76*10080* 
Bolt Enos, according to size. .76*10080* 
Tire — 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’83.70* 

P.C.B&N.Co., Empire, list Feb 28, ’83. .70* 

P.C.aftN.Oo., Phila., list Oct. ’84.824#* 

P.C3.*N.Co., Keystone, PhiladeL, list 

Oct. *84 .80* 

P.C.B.ftN.Co., Norway, Philadel., list 

Oct. ’84 .76*10* 

Am.S.Co., Norway, Phil., list Oct. 16, '84 
76*10* 

Am.S.Co., Eagle, Phil., list Oct. 16, '84. A0* 
Am.S.Co., PhfladeL, list Oct. 16. ’84 . .8244* 
Am.S.Co., Bay State, list Feb. 28. ’83... .70% 

R.B.&W.. Philadel., list Oct. 16, *84.82* 

R.A.E.Mfg.Co.70* 

Stove and Plow- 

Store .6244* 

Plow.60*6* 

Am. S. Co. Stove, Annealed.6244* 

R. B. ft W., Plow.55* 

R. B. * W., Stove.6244* 

R. & E. Mfg. Co., Stove.6244* 

Borax.9 ft 84401044# 

Boring Machines— 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Angular. Dls.* 

Douglas.$6.50 $6.76.50* 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 6.50 6.75. ..40*10*10 

Jennings. 6.50 6.75.. .46046*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.76.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net I 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Beck ley * Co.'s.60*10* 


Sargent * Co’s 


.817 and 818, dls 60*10* 
,60*10060*10*6* 


Peck, Stow * W. Co, 

Braces.— 

Backus, Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 33, 
60*6060*10* 

Backus, Nos. 6, 8,12,14.60*10*6* 

Backus, Nos. 16, 18, 20, 28, 7, 8, 11, 
70*10*6* 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 16.60* 

Barber’s, Nos. 30 to 33.... 60* 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 63.60*10* 

Barker’s, Nos. 8.10 and 12... .76*10080* 

Barker’s, Plated, Nos. 8. 10 and lT 
66*10070* 

Osgood’s Ratchet.40*10060* 

Spofford’s.60*10% 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.70070*6* 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet..60*6060*10* 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.60*6060*10*. 

Ives’ Barbers.60*6* 

Ives’ Spofford.60*6060*10* 

Common Ball. American.$1.10081.15 

Bartholomew’s, Nos. 26, 27 and 80, 
60*10060*6* 

Bartholomew’s, Nos. 117, 118, 118, 
7(^070*6* 

Amldon's Barker's Imp’d Plain, 76*10 
080 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp. Nlckeled^w*^ 

Amldon’s Ratchet.76*10080* 

Amldon’s Eclipse Raohet.60* 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.40040*10* 

Amldon's Corner Brace.40040*10% 

Amldon's Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 in., 
82J26 

Amldon’s Buffalo Ball.$1.10081.15 

P. 8. ft W.60*10* 

Bracket*— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 65A10^Cft*^ 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 60*10^60^ 

Reading, plain.60*10060*10*6* 

Reading, Rosette.60*10060*10*10* 

Bright Wire Goods.874408744&lO* 
Broilers— 

Henis’ Self-) Inch. 8 10 8x11 

Basting, f Per doz...84.60 6.60 6.60 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Rlngn— 

Union Co. Nut. 

Sargent’s...66$4*1O07O*6* 

Hotchkiss’ low Ust... W 

Humason, Beckley * Co.’s..70% 

Peck, Stow * W. Co’s..60*10080*10*10* 
Ellrich Hdw. Co., White 


kio* 


.. 26080 * 

..A0*6* 


Butcher's ClenTers— 

Bradley’s. 

L. ft I. J. White. 

Beatty’s.40040*6* 

12 3 4 

$16.60 19.20 21.60 24.00 

6 6 7 8 

27.00 80.00 83.60 36A0 

New Haven Edge Tool 

P. S. * W.8^4*603344*1^ 

Foster Bros. 

Butts— 

Wrou^tBrass.... 70 ® 70 ^JS 

Cast unsss, Tlebout’s*.... 

Cast Brass, Coi-bin’s, Fast.* 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint. 8844*10* 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.lg 

Fast Joint, Broad. 66*10* 

Loose Joint... 

Loose Joint, Japanned.... 

Loose JoinWap. with Acorns. 

Parliament Batts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns... . 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 


70*10* 


. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 70 * 10 * 

Fast Joint, Broad.70*10* 

Loose Joint, Broad... 70 * 10 * 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, ftc. 70&10% 

Inside Blind, Regular.Z2SJSJ 

Inside Blind, Light.70*10* 

Loose Pin .70*10* 

Bronzed Wr»ght Butts. .40*10040*10*6* 

Callpera— 

See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe— 

Gautier. . 

Dewicks. 

Can Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet... 9 dos $3.00, dis 26* 

American.9 gross $8.00 

Duplex.do* 26#, dls 16020* 

Lyman’s.9 doz $3.76, dls 20* 

No. 4 French.. ..9 dos $2^6/dis 66060* 
No. 6. Iron Handle, 9 gr $6.00, dls 46060* 

Eureka.9 do* $2.60, dls 10* 

8ardine Scissors..9 do* $2.7603.00 

spngue. No. 1.18.00; 2. «8J» 

World’s Best, 9 gross. No. 1, $12.00; 
No. 2, $24.00; No. 3, 836.00..7dis 60*10* 

Universal.9 do* $3.00, dls 36*6* 

Domestic.9 do* *3.60, dis 45* 

Champion... . .9 dos$2.00, dls50* 
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CftFdi— 

wool.NewU.t,A»^ 

10@10&10% 

Carpet Htretchers- 

Cast Steel, Polished.p do* $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.Pdo*80# 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6.p do* $17.00 

BJssell No- 7 New Drop Pan.* do* $19.00 

Blssell, Grand.* do* $36.00 

Grand Rapids.* do* $84.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00: No. 2, 
r_ - ;$19.00; No. 8, $20,00 

.* do* $15.00 

Je^el.p do* $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
_ * doz $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned. 

„ , . ¥ doz $24.00 

Excelsior.* doz $22.00 

.* do* $18.00 

Parlor Queen.* doc $24.00 

Housewife’s Delight..p doz $16.00 

9«®en-..* do*$16.00 

Queen, with band.* do* $18.00 

Jgng....p do* 

Weed, Improved.* do* 

Cog-Wheel.* do* $16.00 

Conqueror.p do* - 

Easy ....* doz 

Monarch.p do* 

%8hen.Pdo*~*. w 

^-djance .* do* $ 18 . 0 o 

Ladies’ Friend, No. 1, * do*, $15.00; 

• No. 2. * do* $16.00 

American. .* do* $15.00 

Grand Republic.* do* $35.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Caste ra¬ 
ged.3 New list: 

Plate. v Brass.55@55ft5% 

Shallow Socket....) Others... .60@60ft5% 

Deep Socket.40ft 10* 

Tale Casters, list May, 1884.. .80&1(- - 

Yale, Gem - 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).46&To®50% 

Parson's Anti friction.60@60ftl0% 

* Giant ” Truck Casters,.10Sl0ft5 

Stationary Truck Casters.46410% 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beckley ft Co.’s. 70 % 

Sargent’s. 66 K& 10 % 

Hotchk las. 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co...50ft 10% 

Chain- 

Trace, 64-10-2, exact, * pair, $1.08 

_ _ 4 ,„ 50ftl0@60ftl0ft6% 

Note.—T races, Regular ” sizes, 3 * net 
f pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 * 

60&10@60&10&6% 

American Coil.3-16 W 5-16 H 

In cask lota.$8.75 6.25 6.00 4.60 

American Coll.7-16 H H H 

Ip caak lota.$4.40 4.00 3.75 3.60 

Lesa than caak lots, add 4#@4#P». 
German Coll, Hat of June 20,1887 

German Halter Chain, list of & June^oI^ 

18«7.60ftl0ft6@60% 

Covert Halter. Hitching and Breaat 
50ft 2% 

Covert Traces. 35Gb2% 

Oneida Halter Chain.60@60&5% 

Galvanized Pump Chain.Plb54@e# 

Jack Chain, Iron.76®76ft5% 

Jack Chain. Brass.70@7i)&6% 

Chalk— 

5 J,ite.Pgr 60# 

E®d.* gr70# 

Blue.p err 86 ? 

WTiite Crayons... * gr 12#®124#, dls 10 % 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Fi aming and Firmer. 

P. S. ft W.. ..) 

New Haven and Middle-] 

.[75ft6@75&10% 

ohfo fool' co’..'.i; ::.J 

Buck Bros. 30 % 

MerrlH .60ftl0@60ftii)ft6% 

Tanged Flrmers.40&10% 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... .$4.76®$5 .00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear ft Jackson’s 

Tanged Flrmers, Buck Bros.ff.fsol 

Cold Chisels, p ft.16@19# 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat .each. $ 8 . 00 . dls 20 % 

Morse’s Adjustable, .each, $ 7 . 00 , dls 20® 

—. ^ 20ft 5% 

Danbury.each, $ 6 . 00 , dls 30@3U&5% 

Syracuse. Balz Pat.25% 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..26% 

Adjustable. Gray’s. 20 % 

Ad; ustable, Lambert’s.20% 

Ad, ustable, .Snow’s.40ft6% 

Ad, ustable. Hammers.16% 

Adjustable, Steam’s. 20 ftl 0 % 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner .. 20 & 10 % 

Cabinet, Sargent’s. 66 ^ 4 & 10 % 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.76ft 10 % 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40&5@4Oftl0% 

W arner’s. 40ftl0®40ftl0&6% 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, Q ft 5-16.554545* 

Seconcl grade Norway Axle, % ft 6-16 

Superior Axle Clips...064&5@664&f&6* 


NorwaySprtng Bar Clips,6-16.. 60 ft 5 ft 6 % 

Wrougnt-lronFelloeClips.* ft,54# 

8teel Felloe CUps. ... ...p ftVK 

Baker Axle Clip*.& 5 % 

Cockeye*.60% 

Cocks, Bra**. 

Hardware llBt.40. ftl0ft2% 

Coffee Mllls- 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
50ft2$ 

American. Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftl0@30% 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20*10% 

•Compasses, Dividers, dec— 

Compasses, Calipers, Dlvlders.70@70ftl0% 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Dividers.60ft5$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.'s Compasses ft Call. 

pers.60A5% 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.50ft5% 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Double.60% 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s (Call's Pat. Inside).80% 

Excelsior.60% 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
26ftl0% 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
„ 25ft 10ft 10% 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
25ftl0% 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..25&10% 
Cooper*' Tools— 

Bradley’s.20% 

Barton's.20@20ft6% 

L. ft I. J. White. _20ft6% 

Albertson Mfg. Co.25% 

Beatty’s. 

Sandusky Tool Co. 

Corkscrew*— 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co..40@40ftl0% 

Clough’s Pat...38H@S3H*5% 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert.85% 

Corn Knives and Cotter* 

Bradley’s. 10 % 

Wadsworth’s.25% 

Cradles— 

Grain..5042% 

Crow Bars— 

Cast Steel.* ft 4 # 

Iron, Steel Points.* ft 34 # 

Carry Combs— 

Fitch’s.60ftl0@50ftl0&10% 

Rubber.per doz $10.00, dls 20% 

Perfect. 50% 

Curtain Pin*— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s. 

Wostenholme. 


.'.*$7.75 to^ 


D 


ampere, Arc- 

Dampers, Buffalo.60% 

Buffalo Damper Clips.60% 

Crown Damper.40% 

Excelsior.40410% 

Divider*— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collar*— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope ft Steven’s list 
30ftl0% 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.40% 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40% 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size.... P do* $1.30 

Gray’s...P gr. f 820 . 00 , dls20% 

Bee Rod. .P gr., $80.00. dls 20% 

Warner’s No. 1, P do*. $2.60; No. 2, 
$8.80: dls 40&10@50% 

Gem (Coll), list April 19, fg86.LAO* 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1886. 20% 

Victor (Coil).60@o6ftlo% 

Champion (Coll).60&10®60ftl0ftl0% 

Philadelphia... .6 in., $5.00; 8 In., $7.75; 

dls 35% 

Cowell'*....No. 1, P do*, $18.00; No. 2, 

„ ^ $16.00; dls 50% 

Rubber, complete....p doz, $4.50; dls 
„ , 55&10% 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.25®30@36% 

Drawing Knives— 

P. S. ft W.i __ 

Mix.( 75&6@ 

New Haven and Middlesex...!) 75A10% 

Merrill . 60ftl0&10% 

Witherby and Douglas.76®75&6% 

Watrous.16&l0@25% 

L. ft I. J. White.20&5% 

Bradley’8. 35 % 

Adjustable Handle.25®334% 

Wilkinson’s Folding. 25®25ft5% 

Drill* and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each $7.50, 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40&10% 

Breast, Wilson’s.3045% 

Breast, Millers Falls...each $3.00, dls 25% 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50. d»s 
_ 25ftl0®40% 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20@20&5% 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.25% 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20@20&5% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20&10% 

Ratchet, Weston's.20@25% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .25tf£30% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable, $12.00.dls 20&10% 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10% 

Automatic Boring Tools.. .each $1.75® 

Txrtst Drilln- f186 

Morse.. .50ftl0&5% 

standard.50ft 10&5% 

Syracuse .50&10ft5% 

Cleveland.50ftl0ft6$ 

Williams.50&10&10% 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Blta 


Drill Chock*.—See Chuck*. 
Dripping Pan*— 

Sm&llslzes,.f) ft aa 

Large size*. .f) ft 6H¥ 

E„ Beaters. 

Dover....ft dozM.00 

National.¥ do* $4.60, dl* ^% 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), V gro $17.00® 

Duplex (Standard Co.).p gro U5!oo 

Rival (Standard Co.).p gro $12.00 

Triumph (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), V gro $10.60 
@$11 50 

Advance, No. 1.p gro$lol60 

Advance, No. 2.5 gro fio5o 

Bryant’s....P gro $15.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.P gro $5.00 

Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $16.20 

Easy (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg? Co.X P 
gro $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), p 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell MfgfooA p 20 
gro $4.50 

Paine, Diehl ft Co.’s.P gro $24.00 

Bgg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, p do*. No. 

1. $6.00; No. 2T$&.00.<il* 25% 

Electric Bell Set*.— 

Wollensak’s.20% 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20% 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 54to Flour, CF 

46 gr. 150 gr. F#F. 


Kegs, 

ttkegi 


. . . 4 t 

egs, P ft...4)4% 
Jikegs, p tt...4& 
l^ft cans, 10 

Incase. 6 % 

10 - ft cans, less 
than 10 . 10 t 


6 t 


6 H4 
10 t 


n 

6 t 
7Ht 


Enameled and Tinned Ware- 
See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Plus- 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1885..50&10@50&10A5% 
Brass.60@6045% 

Escutcheons. 

Door Look... .Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.60@60&io% 

Wood..25% 

F aucet*.— 

Fenn’s.40% 

Bohren’s Pat. Robber Ball.25% 

Fenn’BCork Stops. 33 ^% 

Frary’s Pat Petroleum.| !i6&5ft2% 

West’s Pat. Key.50ftl0% 

Anchor Lock. 45 % 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined... 60ft 10 ® 

^ . 60ft 10 ft 10 % 

Cork Lined ..70ft5@70ftl0% 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.50% 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .50ftl0% 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40% 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60% 

Diamond Lock.40% 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.60% 

Goodenough Cedar.50% 

Boss Metallic Key.50% 

Reliable Cork Lined.60% 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.60% 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, p do* $50.00 
dls 20 ftl 0 % 

Self-Measuring, Lane's, p do* $38.00. 

Self-Measuring, Victor, p do* $36.00, 

dls 25ft 10% 

Felloe Plate*.p ft 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati. 


.45A5% 


File*— 

Domestic — 

Nicholson Flies, Rasps, &c .60&5@60ftl0% 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.25% 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

76% (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 
_ . . . 60ft6@60&10&5% 

Fair brands.60ftl0ftlo@70% 

^cond quality .70&5®76% 

HeUers Horse Rasps..50A7^®5ollO% 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps..60ft 10% 

Imported— 

^ Ll8 ^ A P rl l h 1883,15% 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps.10% 

Moss ft Gamble... .List, April 1.1883,15% 

Butcher.JButchers list, 20% 

Stubs. .Stubs Ust, 25@30% 

Turton’s .Turton’s Ust, 20®26% 

Greaves Horse Rasps..American Ust, 60% 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4^-inch Rolls.$3.26 each { 

Knox, 6-inch Rolls.$3.60 each ) 

Eagle, SU-lnch Roll.$2.15, dls 35% 

Eagle, 5^-inch Roll.$2.85, dls 85% 

Crown, 4^ In., $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8 in., 

$6.50 each..dls 35% 

Crown Jewel, 6 in.$3.50 each, 85% 

American, 5 In., $3.00; 6 in., $3.40; 7 In., 

$4.50 each.dls 35% 

Domestic Fluter...$1.50 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 
r, „ , „ P doz $127dls 25% 

Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $15.00; 2, 

$12.50: 3, $10.00.dis 30% 

Hand Fluter, No. 85 P do* 

*15.80.dl* 40 % 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 p do* 

$11.00.dls 40% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 96 P do* 

$8.00. dls 40% 

Clark’s Hand Fluter.p do* $15.00,'dls 35% 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

P do* $15.00, dls 30% 
Buffalo.P do* $10.00, dls 10% 


Fluting Hclssor*—.46% 

Fodder Squeezer*— 

Blair’s.P do* $ 2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.p do* $1.25 


Fork*— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asso. List.65% 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phil*. List. .60®60ft5% 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo ChAmjplon.60ftl0ft5% 

Shepard’s Lightning.66% 

White Mountain..60% 

Fruit and Jelly Preaae*— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftl0A$0% 

gonis. .P do*S8.75@f4.00 

P. D. ft Co.p doz $3.75@H*00 

Shepard’s Queen City.40% 

Fry Pan*— 

High List..76ft6@75ftl0 

No. 0 12 3^ 4 

P do*..$3.75 $4.70 $5.30 $5.95 $6.55 

No. 6 6 7 8 

P do*.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List.65ftl0% 

No. 0 12 8 4 

P do*..$8.00 $3.75 $4.26 $4.76 $5.25 

No.. 5 6 7 8 

P do*.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 89.00 

Fo*e— p 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fnsejor dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


Gri 


auges— 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60ftl0% 

StarretPs Surface, Center and Scratch, 
26ft 10 % 

Wire, low list..lOftlS 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.19% 

Wire, Morse’s.60@50ft$% 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe’s.Xo@20* 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.60ftl0ft5% 

“ EurekaGimlets.40ftl0% 

Diamond ” Gimlet*. p gr $5.00 


Double Cut, Shepardson’s.45®45ft5% 

Double Cut, Ives'. 60@60ft6% 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40ft 10 % 

“ Bee ”.P gr $12, dls 25@25ft5% 

Glue— 

Le Pamj’s Liquid.25@26ft5% 

Upton's Liquid. 35 % 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process 


Glue Pot*— 


25@25ft6% 


Tinned and Enameled.40ft5@40ftl0% 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.49% 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”. 50% 

Grindstone*— 

Small at factory.p ton $7.50@9.00 

Grindstone Fixture*— 

Sargent’s Patent.70410% 

Reading Hardware Co.30410% 

Hack 8a w*. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, >4-in. Jute.5042% 

Covert’s, Rope. H-in- Hemp.4042% 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.4042% 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

6042% 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Tie*. 

60410*2% 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

May dole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.25@26ftl0% 

Buffalo Hammer Co....) T , T ._ . - , aiy 
Humason A Becklev v List Jm. 15, 87 

Atha Too 1 Co.> j0®50&10< 

Fayette E. Plumb.40ftlo@50% 

C. Hammond & Son.40&10@50% 

Verree.... 5 * 

Magnetic Taok, No*. 1 , 2 , 3 , $ 1 . 25 , i.60ft 

1.75.dls 30&lo% 

NelaonTool Work*.40419% 

Warner & N 20@25 

Peck, Stow ^ Wilcox.40% 

8argent’s.334*10% 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 ft and under.Pft 40#) 

3 to 5 ». 

Over 6 ft.Pft 30#^ «10@70% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.104#@n#Pft 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00 

P do*.dls 10% 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 

F do*.dls 10% 

Tower’s.26% 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, p do* $48.00; Nickeled, 
$67.00 ; 8 Hands. Polished, P doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.dig 25% 

Handles— 

Iron . Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 8 4 

Per do*....$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.35 1.50 
„ ^ 60*10*10% 

Roggln’s Latches.p doz 30#@35# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..P do* 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door. P doz $1.40, dls 10410% 

Chest and Lifting..70% 

Handles , Wood— 

Saw and Plane.40ftl0@40ftl0ft5% 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc.. .40% 

Brad Awl.p gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. p grl.60 
HickoiyFlrmerChlsel, large.P gr6.00 £ 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d...p gr6.00 5 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large...P gr6.00 « 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d... Pgr 3.00 S 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. p gr 5.00 

J. S. Smith ft Co.’s Pat File.50% 

File* assorted.P gr 2.76) rtl _ 

Auger, assorted.P gr 6.00 [ ‘“J 

Auger, large.p gr 7.00) 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*10% 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’.p set $1.25 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s.P set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, ftc.50410 
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Cross-Cut Saw ffnwrffpi 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, F pair, 8 04: No. 8, 
22 #: No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, m #. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.60#, die 90% 
Champion.16* 

Hangert- 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .00*10*10070% 
Barn Door, New England..60*10*10070% 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.56% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

U. S. Wood Track.66% 

Champion..60*10% 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s 

list.70% 

Climax Anti-Friction.70% 

Climax Steel Antl-Frictlon.60% 

Zenith for Wood Track.65% 

Reed’s Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

Sterling’s Imp’ved (Antl-Friction).66A 10% 
Victor, no. 1, 816.00; No. 2, $16.50; No. 

8, $lA.00.dls 60*2% 

Cheritree.60*10% 

Kidder’s.60*10060% 

The “Bom”.60% 

Best Anti Friction.60% 

Duplex (Wood Track).60% 

Terry’s rat.. F do* pr. 4 In, 810.00; 6 In. 

8135.00...dls 60*6% 

Cronk’s Pat.. No. 4,812.00; No. 5.814.40: 

No. 0,$18.<5o.dls 60*16560% 

Wood track Iron Clad, F ft. 10*. dls 60 


ge. 

..40040*6% 

set 86.00, dls20*10% 
r. No. 1, 62)4*; No. 2, 


Carrier Steel Antl-Frictlon- 

Architect.V set 86.00, dls 20% 

Felix!?.F set 84.50, dls 20% 

Richards’.80030*10% 

Lane ’s Steel Antl-Frictlon.40*10% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger..2OAlO026AlO% 

Warner’s Fat..20020*10% 

Stearns’ Antl-Frictlon.390020*10% 

Stearns’ Challenge.25*10026*10*10% 

Faultless.. 

American. 

Rider * Wooster, _ -- - 

75*.dls 40% 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 3.40*10% 

Paragoii, Nos. 5,5* 7 and 8.. .^0*10% 

Crescent. 6QQ0O&1O% 

Nickel, Cast Iron.... W 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40% 

Scranton Antl-Frictlon Single Strap .33v*% 
Scranton Antl-Frictlon Doable Strap. .40% 
Universal Antl-Frictlon.............. .40% 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, 815.00; 6 In. 

Star . V..\T?.40*10040*10*5% 

.50*6060*10% 

Barry. 8600.dls 40*10% 

Harness Hnaps— 

See Snaps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. L 1886. 

Isaiah Blood.35040% 

Hunt’s Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*5% 

Hunt’s Broad.40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co.. .40*10050% 

Hurd's.40*10050% 

Underhill rage Tool Co.40*5040*10% 

Underhill’s, Haines and Bright govvds 

C. Hammond * Son.40*1< 

p£ck»s..40*10040*11 

KeUy’s.......S°®fiOA6% 

Sargent & Co.50% 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.40*10040*10*5% 

Collins, following list.10% 

Shingling, Nos. ^ ^ ^ $e.oo, ge.60 

Claw, Nos. 1, 2^ 8^ ^ ^ $CA0, 87.00 

Lathing, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

* dos 85.60. 86.00, 86.50 

Hay and Straw Knives— 

Lightning... .Mfrs’. price F dos 818.00 
^ dls 25% 

Jobbers’ Extras. 

. <U » S0 ® 80 *« 

S5tK?»jS>Sie'.v-asfiSSSigffi 

Heath’s.V dos 813.60014.00 

Auburn Hay. Common and Spear Point 

60% 

Auburn. Straw.40% 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 
Strap and T. — 

Screw Hook and 
Strap. 


_75076*5% 

6 to 12 in., V a.84%* 

14 to 20 In., F ft,...3)4* 
22to36In., F *....»fi# 

r,.-.-- v 6 to 12 In., F lb.844* 

Wckh * 1 Jl4 to20In., Ftb...3S# 
Hook .(22 to 36 In., F lb...2j}* 

Screw Hook $ & {S'* » fi'fS l dls 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 

60*10% 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 

66 * 10 % 

Rolled Plate.70*10% 

Boiled Raised.70*10% 

Plate Hinges ^ 8,10 A 12 in., F B>.6% 


" Ptovldence ” 


over 12 In., F a.4% 


Spring Hinges— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1888. TT..20% 

Acme and U. S.30% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Hero and Monarch. .50% 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.20% 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed.. .net 

Oxford. Bronze and Brass.net 

Barkers Double Acting.20*10% 

Union Mfg. Co.26% 

Sommer’s.30% 

Buckman’s. 16020% 

Chicago..30% 

Wtk*\.10% 

Devore’s. J .40% 

Bex.40% 

Oats Hinges— 

Western.doc 84.40, dls 60% 

N! RRemribto.. ? *dos iSSjfdls 56*10% 

N^f&2e^.V..^-F doc'$6.00,dSs56*10% 
Automatic.F dos 812A0 dls 60% 


Common Sense. .F doc pair $4.50, dig 50% 

Seymour’s.45*10% 

Shepard's.00*10*5% 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges.. F doz 812.00, 
dls 60% 

Blind Hinges— 

Parker.75*2% 

Palmer. 50*5*10% 

Seymour.70*2% 

Nicholson.46*10% 

Huffer.60% 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 40 and 50 

75*10*5080% 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.50% 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 8, 5,11,13 

76*10076*10*5% 

Sargent’s, No. 12.7/76*10*10% 

Reading's Gravity.75*10075*10*5% 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

75*10*5% 

Shepard’s O. S., Lull * Porter.75*10% 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull ft Porter.75*6% 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76% 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 1)4 

2, 2)4 3.7f>*10*2)4% 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, 810.60; No. 8, for Brick, 
813.60.. 


Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, *c.66% 

Planter’s, Cotton, &c.66% 

Warren Hoe.00% 

Magic.F dot 84.00 

Eye— 

D. & H. Scovil.20% 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*6% 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern.. .30% 

Maynard, S. ft O. Pat.46*5% 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. ft O. Pat..60% 

Hubbard & Co., 8. ft O. Pat.60% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. A O. Pat... .60% 
Grub.00060*10% 

Hog Rings and Ringer*— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers.F doz 84.60 

Hill’s Ola Style Ringers..V doz 83.00 

Hill’s Tongs. F doz $4.60 

Hill’s Rings..F doz bxs 82.2502.40 

Perfect Rings.F dos bxs $ 1 . 7602-00 

Perfect Ringers.F doz 

Blair’s Hog Ringers..F doz $2.r 

Blair’s Hog Rings.8* doz 96t _ 

Champion Ringers.8) doz 

Champion Rings, Double..4 doz 

Brown’s Ringers.4 doz_ 

Brown’s Rings.8* dos 81.2601.30 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

“Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

“Moore’s” Differential Pulley Block.40% 

Energy Mfg. Co’s..26% 

Holders* File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.F do* $4.00; dls 26% 

Nicholson File Holders..20% 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Ground. 

60*6060*10% 

Stove Hoi low-Ware, Unground. 

60*10*10070% 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles .70070*6% 

Oval Boilers, Sacepans and Glue Pot*. 

40040*6% 

Gray Enameled Ware...60*10060*10*6% 

Agate and Granite Ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60050*6% 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 0 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 5 % cash In 30 days. 

Reed * Barton.. 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

Simpson, H&IL Miller A Co.. 

Rogers A Brother. 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.r ao+k+k* 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 

Hooks- 
Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list- ) 

Bird Cage, Reading.«.. [■ 60*10*10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60*10060*10*10% 

Ceiling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10% 

Harness. Reading list. .56*10056*10*10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

56*10000*10% 
Coat and Hat,Reading .50*10050*10*10% 
Wrought Iron — 

Cotton.V doz $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N. Y.Mallet * Handle W’ks). 

80% 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.)...60% 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, Ac. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire — 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1886. ..4&% 

Indestructible Com and Hat.45% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.75*10080% 

Miscellaneous. 

GniM.No.2,$2.00; No. 3, $2.26; No.4^83^50 

WWffletree^-Patent.. ...V.V.V.V.'.V. ... .66% 
Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

70070*10% 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.00*10*10% 

Fish Hooks. American.50% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nalls— 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

Ausable.28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

325*10025*10*10% 
Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20#19#T 

40*10050% 

Essex.28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

325*10025*10*10% 

Lyra.25# 23# 22# 21#20#T 

40*10*5050% 

Snowden ... .25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

40*10*5050% 

Putnam.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 lb in year dls 15% 

-lean.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12)4*5% 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10*10*5*5% 

Globe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

12)8*5*5% j 


40*5% 


A. C.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

r - • • 25*10033)4*6% 

C. B.-K..26# 28# 

Champlain . .28# 26# 25# 24# 

New Haven. .28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

25*10025*10*10% 

Saranac.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#!7.30ftl0% 

Champion .. .25# 23# 22# 21# 20#^^V^* 

CapewelL... .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

85*5036*10% 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

10*10010*12)4% 

Anchor.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.36% 

Western.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40*10% 

Empire Bronzed.14 F lb. 

Horse Hhoes-See 8hoes Horse. 
Hose, Robber- 

Competition. .76*10075*10*5% 

Standard.70070*10% 

Extra.60000*10% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para.30*10% 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra.60% 

N. Y. B. A P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*6% 

Huskera- 

Blalr’s Adjustable.V gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.F gr 7.00 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 

Kettles- Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17In., F lb.... 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

F lb. 26# 393)4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow • Ware. 

Keys- 

Lock Asao’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .60*100 
00*5% 

Eagle, Cabinet, &c.83)4*2% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40% 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss 1 Pad. and Cab.85% 

Ratchet Bed Keys—F doz $4.00, dls 15% 
Wollensak Tinned.50*10% 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Pardln’s Applewood Handles....F doz 

86.00.dls 40% 

Pardln’s Rosewood or Cocobolo.. F doz 
$9.00.dls 40% 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.25030% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.25% 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.40% 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40*10% 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20025% 

Ames’ Bread Knives—F doz $1.60^^^ 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20% 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Com, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .Ulso 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.65068% 

Door Por. Jap’d. .75078% 

Door Por. Nickel.82.OO02J96 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.82.0002.25 

Drawer, Porcelain.60*10000*10410% 

Hemactte Door Knobs.40*10050% 

Yale ft Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..40% 

Furniture, Plain.75# gro Inch, dls 10% 

Furniture. Wood Screws.25*10% 

Base. Rubber Tip. .70*10*5% 

Picture, Judd’s.60*10*10070% 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10% 

Picture, Hemaclte.35*5% 

Shutter, Porcelain.....66*10% 

Carriage, Jap.F gro 80#, dls 60*10% 

T adieu.— 

Ij Melting, Sargent’s.56*10% 

Melting, Reading. .36*10% 

Melting, Monroe’s Pat. F doz $4.00, dls 

40% 

Melting, P. S. * W. 

Melting. Warner’s.30% 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.50*10% 

Enterprise.60*10% 

Lanterns— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards, F doz.$4.0004.25 

Lift Wire, with Guards, F doz.. 

Square Plain, with Guards, F Sox^ 

84.0004.25 

8q. Lift Wire, with Guards, F doz.. 

^ |4.2604A0 

Without Guards, 26# F doz less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police, Small, 80.00; Medium, $7.26; 
Large, $0.76.dls 20025% 

Lemon Squeerers— 

Poroelaln Lined, No. 1, F dozfO.OOjdls^ 

Wood, No. 2.F doz $3.00, dls 35% 

Wood, Common.F doz $1.7001.76 

Dunlap's Improved. .F doz 83.75, dls 390% 

Sammu_No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $9; 139, 

$18 F doz.dls 26*10% 

Jennings’ “Star”.F dos82.50 

The ** Boss ”.F doz $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, F doz $6.50; 2, $3.35; 8, 

81.90 

Little Giant.60060*6% 

King.40*6% 

Lines— 

Cottda and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk.60% 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., No. 1. 
81.26; No. 2. 81.76; No. 3, $2296; No. 4. 

$2.75; No. 5. $3.26.dls 26% 

Cotton Chalk.66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, $2.50; 

dls 10% 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0. 86.00: No. 

1, $6.60; tfo. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 F 

gro.dls 26% 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3)4, 81-60; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4)4,82.60. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.45% 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, 83.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20. $2.60 

Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cot,. F doz 87.60. dls 20% 


Looks, 4tc.— 

Door Locks, Latches , (tc. 

List Dec. 80, *86, chgd Feb. 39, *87, dls 
60*10060*6% 

Mallory, Wheeler & Co., list July, ’88 

60*10060% 

Sargent * Co., list Aug. 1, *88..56*2* 
10060*10% 

Reading Hardware Co., list Feb. 2. *88. 

66060*10% 

Livingston * Co.70% 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.00*26% 

Plate.88)4*2% 

F. Many's “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
F doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Yale Corrugated Key...33)*% 

Delta Flat Key.80% 

L. ft C. Round Key Latches.30*10% 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches..33)4*10% 

Homer’s Night Latches.16% 

Yale, new list. 

“ Shepardson ” or “ U. S.”.36% 

“ Felter ” or “ American ”. 40 * 10 % 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.25% 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par- / I,lst March, ’84, rev. 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.1,’86..33)4*2% 

Delta, Nos. 36 to 39. \ .40% 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 68.40*10% 

Delta. Noe. 86 to 96.80% 

Stodaard Lock Co.30&33v*% 

“ Champion ” Night Latches..40% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.26*2% 

''Champion ” Cab. and Com bln.. .33)4% 

Yale.33 % 

Homer’s.26% 

Padlocks— 

List Dec. 23, ’84.76075*10% 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s.33)4% 

Eagle.26*2% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*2% 

Homer's, Nos. 0 to 91.30% 

Homer’s Scandinavian, Ac., Nos. 100 to 
606..16% 

A. E. Delta.40% 

“Champion” Padlocks.40% 

Hotchkiss.30% 

“Star”.>46% 

“ Horseshoe,”...F doz. $0, dls40010*10% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Nock’s.30% 

Brown’s Pat. 26% 

Scandinavian.90090*10% 

Fralm’s Pat. Scandavlan |low list.00% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60% 

Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “ Blue Line ” Finish F doz, 
$20.00 

Ring Pea vies. Common Finish F doz, 
$18.00 

Steel Socket Peavies.F doz 821.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavies. ...F doz $ 19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” Finish, per 

doz.$ 10.00 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. Fdoz$14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “Blue 

Line” Finish.$ 10.00 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.F <loz $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “ Blue Line ” 

Finish.F doz $14.00 

Cant Hoods, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. F doz $12.00 

Hand Spikes.... F doz 6 ft., $16.00; 8 ft., 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, F doz., 12 ft, 
$11.60; 14 ft. $12.60: 10 ft, $14.50; 

18 ft. 817.60; 20 ft, $21.60. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, F doz. 12 ft, 
810.00: 14 ft, 811.00: 16 ft, $13.00; 18 
ft, $16.00; 20 ft., $20.00. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed. F dot, 12 ft., 
*0.00: 14 ft, $7.00: 10 ft., $9.00; 18 
ft. $12.00; 20 ft., $16.00 
Setting Poles, F doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $16.00; 10 ft., $17.00 ^ ^ 

Swamp Hooks.F doz $18.00 

Lustro— 

Four-ounce Bottles., 
gross. 


.F doz, $1.76; F 
.$17.00 


M 


nllets— 

Hickory. 20 * 10020 * 10 * 10 % 

Lignum vltce.390*10020*10*10% 

B. * L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V. 

30030*10% 

Match Hafez— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting...F doz$1.60. 
M at tockz-Regular llstOO* 10000 *10*6% 

Meat Cuttera— 

Dixon’s F doz: 

Nos.1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00..dls 40*6% 

Woodruff’s F doz: 

Nos.100 160 

$16.00 $18.00....dls 40*6% 

Champion F doz: 

Nos. 200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00... .dis 40*46% 
Hales Pattern F doz: 

Nos.11 12 13 

$27.00 $83.00 $46.00. .dls 70070*6%. 

American.. ..* 

Nos. 1 2 3 4B 

Each. $6 $7 $10 $26 $50 $60 

Each.$3 $2.60 $4 $6 $15 

Pennsylvania.40*10% 

Nos. 1 2 3 oo 

F doz....$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge F doz: 

Nos. 12 8 

$22.00 $30.00 $40.00.. .46046*10% 

Home No. 1.F doz. $26.00, dis 66*10% 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos ..6 2 0 8 

$50 $76 $80 $225.20026% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10030% 

Chadbom’s Smoked Beef Cutter.F doz 
$ 66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d gnaltty), F gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s.20*10% 

Smith’s, F doz, Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
40045% 

Knapp ft Cowles.60*10060% 

Buffalo Adlustable.F doz, $3,00, 26% 


Digitized by boogie 
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Molasses Gates— 

Stebbin’s Pat.... 

Stebbin’s Genuine.eO&10A* v . 

Stebbln's Tinned Endg.40*10% 

Chase's Hard Metal..50*10% 

Bush's.20% 

Lincoln's Pattern.70070*10 

Weed’s..20&10% 

Boss, p doz: 

Nos.1 2 3 4 

17 18 |9 $10. .60*10*10% 

Money Drawers. . ..p doz, $180$2O 
Muzzles— 

Safety.p doz. $3.00 dls 26 % 


!Si alls. 


s» see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls ft Brads, list July 14, '87 
70*10% 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...V k< 
$&.4r 

Nall Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer.p doz $ 0 , net 

Giant, No. 1.P doz. $30.00,10% 

Pelican.P doz, $ 6 . 00 , dls 26% 

Boss.p doz, $30.00, dls 30% 

Lightning.p doz $21.00 

Nail Sets— 

Square.P gr., $4.00@$4.25 

Round.p gr. $3.26 

Cannon's Diamond Point. ,.p gr.,$12,20% 

Nut Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.)....40% 

Blake’s Pattern.* doz $2.00, dls 10% 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60% 

Nuts— 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 5.40 6 . 9 $ 

Cold Punched. 6.4$ 6 . 6 $ 

In lots less than 100 Tb, P ft, add U$; 1 -ft 
boxes, add 1 $ to list. 

O akum- 

Government.P lb 79* 08 $ 

U. S. Navy.p ft O-li 0 7$ 

Navy.P !b 5 *($@ej} 4 $ 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin.65065*10% 

Brass and Copper.60*10050*10*5% 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1 , 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8 , $1.40 p doz, 
dls 10010 * 10 % 

M alleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40% 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zinc, 

00 ftl 0 & 10 % 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60% 

Olmstead ’8 Tin and Zinc. 6 o% 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.50% 

Broughton’s Zinc. 00 % 

Broughton’s Brass.60% 

T)acking, Steam— 

JL Rubber- 

Standard .60*10060*10*10% 

Extra . 6 o*iO 0 «o% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Standard ...50*10*5% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander, 

P ft 66 $, dls 30% 

Jenkins’ Standard. P ft 80$, dls 36% 

Miscellaneous — 

American Packing.1O$011$ P ft 

Russia Packing.14$ p ft 

Italian Packing.13$014$ p ft 

Cotton Packing.15$0l?$ p ft 

Jute.7 $ 08 $ p ft 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Pails— 

Galvanized Iron— 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, P doz. $2.76 3.00 8.25 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, p dz. 3.00 3.25 3.75 

Whiting’s. 2.75 3.00 3.26 

Sidney Shephard ft Co_ 2.80 3.00 3.40 

Iron Clad. 2.76 3.00 3.25 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 3.26 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware- 

Star Palls, 12 qt.p doz $4.60 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt .. V doz $6.50 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60% 

Faber’s Round Gilt:.p gro $6.25 net 

Dixon’s Lead.V gro $4,60 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.P gro $6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40ftl0% 

Picks- 

Railroad or Adze Eye, 6 to 6 , $12.00; 6 
to 7, $13.00.dls <50*10060*10*5% 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60A10&10% 

Brass Head, Combination list.60ft lo% 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s llst.60ftl0&10% 
Porcelain Head, Combination llst..40&10% 
Niles’ Patent. 40 % 

Pinking Irons— P doz 65$ net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

1 \i and under. Plain. 55 % 

Va and under. Galvanized.47k,% 

1% and over, Plain. 05 % 

IMe and over, Galvanized.55% 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60% 

Planea and Plane Irons— 

Wood Planes— 

Molding.60*6050*10% 

Bench, First Quality.50*10000% 

Bench, Second Quality..00*10060*10*5% 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).30ft 10% 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R.& L. Co.).40010% 

Miscellaneous Plauen (Stanley R. ft L. 

Co.).20&10% 

Victor Plaues (Stanley it. ft L. Co.),20ft 10 % 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36036*6% 

Meriden Mal.Irou Co.’*.30*10030*10*10% 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30&10<#30*10*10% 

Birmingham Plaue Co.50050*5% 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting. 20 * 10 % 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.40040*6% 

Sargent’s.30*10030*10*10% 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons. .20ftl0% 

Plane Irons, Batcher’s.. .$5.OO0$o.26 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30% 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ”.40% 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.30% 

Double.40% 

L.& I. J. White.26% 

Pliers and Nipper*— 

Button’s Patent.80*10040% 

Hall’s No. 2, 6 In., $18.60: No. 4, 7 In 

$21.00 p doz.dls 20*10033 

Humason ft Beokley Mfg. Co. .50060*1 

Gas Pliers.60% 

Gas Pliers. C us tar’s Nickel Plated. .60*5% 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40% 

Rus8eU’s Parallel.26% 

P. S. ft W. Cast Steel.50% 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add 6% dls 10% 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20% 

Morrill’s Parallel, V doz. $12.00... .30ft6% 
Cronk’s8 In., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40040*5% 

Plumb* and Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*10% 

Digs ton’s.45ftl0% 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*10% 

Davis Iron Levels.30% 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10ftl0% 

Popper*, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. V gr $12.00016.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt. .p gr $26.00026.00 

Po*t Hole and Tree Auger* 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ doz $36.00, 
dls 26 A10% 

Fletcher Post Hole Angers, p doz $36.00, 
dls 20% 

Eureka Diggers.P doz $16.00017.00 

deed’s.p doz $8.0^9.00 

Vaughan's Post Hole Auger, p doz 

$13.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.p doz $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.p doz $15.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.p doz $0.00 

Schneidler.p doz $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers...P doz $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, P doz $60.00, 

dls 60*6050*10% 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, p doz $30.00, 
dls 40040*10% 

Potato Parent- 

White Mountain.P doz $6.0006.60 

Antrim Combination.p doz $8 00 

Hoosler.p doz $13.60 

Pruulug Hook* and Shear*— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.p doz $18/00, dls 20*10% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, p doz $12.00, 
dls 20&10% 

E. 8. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.40% 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, p doz 
„ . $3.7604.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, p doe $4.260 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft Co.’s Combination, 

_ , . P doz $12.00, dls 20% 

Dunlap’s Saw and CliiBel, p doz $8.50, 

dls 30% 

J. Malllnson ft Co.. No. 1. $5.26: No.2,7.26 

Pullev*— 

Hot House, Awning, Ac.60*10% 

Japanned Screw.60*10% 

Brass Screw.60&10% 

Japanned Side.0694*10% 

Japanned Clothes Line.60&10% 

Empire Sash Pulley.56060% 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.60% 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.50. dls 50&10060*10*6% 

Hay Fork, “ Auti-Frtctlon,” 6 In. Solid, 

$6.70.dls 60% 

Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed. 20% 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20% 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60% 

Shade Rack.7T/T... .45% 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*10060% 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .60*10060 
*10*10% 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*60 
70*10*5% 

Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, p doz 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive?6^A6% 
BemisACall Co’s Springfield Socket.50A6% 
Spring, good quality....p doz $2.6002.60 

Spring, Leach’s Pat.16% 

Bemls* Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40% 

Solid Tinners’.p doz $1.44, dls 66% 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2% 

Rice Hand Punches. 15 % 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10% 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 

Kail- 

Sildlng Door, Wr’t Brass, P ft 36$. .dls 16% 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron.. P ft. 7$ 
Sliding Door. Iron, Painted.. .P foot 4$ 
dls 20*10*5% 

Bam Door, Light.In .% % H 

Per 100 feet.$2.60 3.00 4.40, dls 10% 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet,... $2.16 2.70 3.25.. net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, P foot.44405$ 

Victor Track Rail, 7$ p foot... .dls 60*2% 
Carrier Steel Rail, P foot.4^$ 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.66% 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10070% 

Mulleable. 70070*6% 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dis 50% 

Canton Lawn Rake.$0.00 dls 60% 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace ana Peer¬ 
less .65% 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$0.00.dis 25% | 

Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20% 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dis 10% 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.60060*6% 

Imitation “ P doz $2.00, dis 20ftl ^i^ 

Torrey’s.20% 

Badger’s Belt and Com.P doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination..P doz $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper.60050*10% 

Iron, list Nov. 17, ’87.60% 

Rivet Sets— 

_ . dls 60*2050*10% 

Rods— 

Stair, Bram.26*2% 

Stair, Black Walnut.p doz 40$ 

Rollers— 

Bam Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10% 

Acme (Anti-Frlctlon).66% 

Union Bara Door Roller.70% 



Manufacturers’ prices for large lots 
Manila...*4 In. and larger P ft 14$4# 

Manila..Hln. p ft 1< 

Manila.H and 6-16 In. p ft "' 

Manila Tarred Rope.p ft 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 

Sisal..Inch and larger p ft 12] 

Sisal..94ln. p ft —‘ 

Sisal. M and 6-16 In. p ft 

Sisal, Hay Rope.P ft „ 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.p ft 11 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn.p ft 11; 

Cotton Rope.P ft 160__ 

Jute Rope.P 'ft 7$ 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10080*10*10% 

Ivory.60060*10% 

Starrett’8 Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel.7/26*10% 

Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ...p 100 ft, 

Self-Heating.p doz $03Onet 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.... p do* $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26% 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40040*6% 

Enterprise Star Irons.40% 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, P doz, 

$15.00.dis 16% 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

P doz $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8jS^ 

New England.6$, dls 15% 

Mahony r s Troy Pol. Irons.26% 


Emery Paper and 


Sand and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.36*40% 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.80% 


Patent, good quality 
White Cotton Braided, 1 


Sash Cord- 

Common. p lb. 10011$ 

- p ft 18013*$ 

fair quahty_ 

Common Russia Sash.p iffi 

Patent “ “ .p ft 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.p ft 22$023$ 

India Cable Laid “ .. Pftl3$ 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White, 60$, 

dls 10*10*6% 

Silver Lake, A Quality, Drab, 66$, 

dis 10*10*6% 

Sliver Lake, B Quality, White, 60$, 

dls 20*10*6% 

Silver Lake, B Quality, Drab. 66$, 

dls 20*10*6% 

Silver Lake, C Quality, White (onl y^_ 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Whiu^jSS 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .89$ 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30$ 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.25$ 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton, 60$, 

dls 30030*6% 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton, 66$, 

Samson, Braided, Italian 

* dis 30030*6% 

Samson, Braided, Linen, 80$, 

dis 30030*6% 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 P 
dls 

Ferguson’s. 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16, 

60*2% 

Victor.60*10*2% 

Walker’s.10% 

Attwell Mfg. Co.26*33*% 

Reading...ee*4*lO06OHftlO&i0% 

Hammond's Window Springs.40% 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and 

Br’zed.P gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 
„ , , Pgr$10.00 

Universal.30% 

Kempshall’s Gravity.60% 

Kempshall’s Model.60000*10% 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886/T.. .70% 

Payson’s Perfect.60060*10% 

Hugunln’s Sash Balances.26*6*2% 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26*6*2% 

Stoddard “Practical”.10% 

Ives’ Patent.60060*10% 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, p gr $8; 

106, $10.00.dls 20*10% 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60% 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

56066*6% 

Security.70% 

Sash Weights— 

Solid Eyes.p ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “ Challenge,” p doz $20.00, 

dis 50050*6% 

Perry.p doz, No. 1, $16.00: No. 0, 

$21.00.dis 60050*6% 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dis 20% 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030% 

Silvers.40*10% 

Saws— 

Disston’s Clr- I 

cular.45045*6% Extras some- 

Dlsston's Cross > times given 

Cuts.46046*6% by Jobbea*. 

Disston’s Hand 26026*6% j 

Atkins’ Circular. 60% I 


Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
_ p foot 70$ 

Atkins' Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

Atkins' Special Steel Diamond ? cSta^* 
P foot 30$ 

Atkins' Champion and Electric Tooth 
A^lns^HoliowBack i’CuS .^^ooflfj 

W. M. * C M Champion X CutsTp^ 

lar.p foots 

W. M. * C. X Cuts, Thin Back.. 

Peace Circular and Mill.. 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 
^ ^ _ 20*10020*10*10% 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard...p foot 26$ 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back ^ 

Richardson's Circular and iu? 01 
Richardson’s X Cuts, 46046*10% 

No. 1, 89$; No. 2, 27$; No. 3, 24$ 
Hack Saw— 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete.40*100 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only_ acSt 

Star Hack Saws and Blades. 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades 26% 
Eureka and Crescent../// ' 20 % 

Saw Frames— 

23PM 

,1 - 60 - dU “* 

Stillman's Genuine.. .p doz$6.0007.76, 

lit a 

Stillman’s Imita. .pdos $3.2606J267^s 

Common Lever....» doz $2 ^mSS^ 0*6% 
Morrill s No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 8*4u $24.00, 

No. 0, $8.00; No.lJVlfi.Cf^^ 

Nash's.2O*1O0K^1«S 

Hammer, Hotchkiss..$6A0, dis lH 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Co.’s new Pat. 

Bemls * Call Co.*s Lever and 8primf* 

Hamm er. 30 &< 

Bemls * Call Co.’s FTate.V. . .. /. .*..'///lw 

Benils * Call Co.’s Cross Cut.1244% 

» Genuine.$18.00, dls 50*10% 

Aiken’s Imitation.47.00, dls 66*6% 

Hart’s Pat. Lever. 20% 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6A0: dls 20* 

1 0 020*100 10% 

Atkin’s Lever, P doz No. 1, $£00; No. 2, 

Atkin’s Criterion.p dm $7A0 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, 

$24.00.dls 40*10% 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch. 40 % 

Haw Tools— 

Atkin’s Perfection, 

Hcmles— 


Leach’s.. 


$16.00; Excelsior. 

$6.00 p d<m 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quaUty, 

Chatillon’s Eureka. m* 

Chatlllon’s Favorite. 40 % 

Family, Turnbulls.30030*10% 

Rlehle feros.’ Platform... ^/_/g 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .50*100 

Chatlllon’s No. 1. 

Chatlllon’s No. 2. 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. E. * L. Co.) 

$6A0.dls 80*10% 

i .P doz $4.00, dls 10 % 

Box, 2 Handle........p doz $0.00, diz 10% 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*1M 

Foot. .60*10060% 

Ship, Common.p doz$3A0net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co. . . .__ 10 % 

Screen Window and Door 
Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

88 T- 

Screen Comer Irons, Warner’s.. .8 
Steams’ Frames and Comers.! 

Screw Drivers— 

Doujgas Mfg. Co.20*10*10% 

Dlsston's Pat. Excelsior. 46*iSc 

Buck Bros. 30 % 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Varnished' HainV 

dies. 66 * 10 % 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Black Handles. 

Sargent A Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade?* 10 * 

00 * 10 * 10 % 

Sargent * Co.’s Nos. 20,80 and 00. .6694* 
10*104 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1.00*20070% 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.6O06O*lO% 
Knapp * Cowles’ Nos. 00 * 4.7/AO*50 
, 60*10*6% 

Gay * Parsons. 86 % 

Champion.26*10% 

Crawford’s Adjustable..VT/Z/TsK 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet.46026*10% 

Allard’s Spiral, new list. 

Kolb’s Common Sense..P doz $0.00, dls 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_30*30*6% 

Screw Driver Bite.p doz 60076$ 

Screw-Driver Bits. Parr’s.p gro $646 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. 8 , $12700, dls 

P. D. ft Co .’8 all Steel. 

Hcrewa— 

Wood Screws—List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70% | 

Round Head Iron 06% I 

Flat Head Brass.06% { Extra 10 % 

Round Head Brass.. .00% | often given 
Flat Head Bronze... .06% by Jobbers 
Round Head Bronze.60$ j 
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Machine— 

Flat Head. Iron... .65% 

Round Head, Iron.50% 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench. Iron.66*10066*10*10% 

Bench, Wood, Beech.Tvdos $2.25 

Bench, Wood, Hickory. 20 * 10 % 

Hand. Wood.25*10026*10*6% 

Lag, Blunt Point..76076*10* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.75% 

Bed.25*5% 

Hand Rail, Sargent's.0696*10% 

Hand Ball, H. * B. Mfg. Co.. .7O*M075% 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.76% 

Jack Screws, MUJers Falle list. .60060*5% 

Jack Screws, P. a * W.85% 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .00*10000*10*6% 
Jack Screws, Steams’.. .40040*10% 

Hera 11 Hawn— 

Leaser, complete, $10.00.26% 

Rogers, complete, $4.00.26% 

Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 

$16.26% 

Barnes’ 8croU Saw Blades.36% 

Hcythe Hnaths.60*2% 

Hhearo- 

Amerlcan (Cast) Iron.. .75*10076*10*6% 
Pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard's Lamp Trimmers.. .F dos $3.76 

Tinners’.20*2% 

Seymour's, List, Dec., 1881. 

00*16*10000*10*10*5% 
Helnch's, List, Dec., 188L 

00^10*10060*10*10*6% 

Helnsch's Tailor's Shears..38)4% 

First quality C. & Trimmers. .80080*10% 
Second quality C. & Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*10% 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10% 

Diamond Cast Shears.lo% 

Clipper.10*10% 

Victor Cast Sheen..76*10075*10*6% 

Howe Bros. * Halbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40% 

Cleveland Machine Co., SoUd Steel 

Forged.70% 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.70% 

Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.00% 

Hh 


N. W. * Oo_Ust July. 1888.60*10000*6% 
R. * K., UsTD6C. 18,1886—”77.77.66*20% 

Corbin's list.00*10*2% 

Patent Roller.00*10*2% 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's.76% 

Russell's Antl-Frlctlon, list Dec. 18, 

1886.00*8% 

Moore's Antl-FrloUon.00% 

SUdina Shutter— 

R. * E. list Dec. 18,1886.00*10*2% 

Sargent's list.00*10% 

Rending list.60*10*10% 

Hhlp Tools— 

L*LJ. White..\. ..20*6% 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26% 

Shoes* Hornet Mule, *c.- 


Burden's, Perkins', Phoenix, at factca-jr.^ 
Mule— 

Add $1 F keg to above prices. 

Or, Wrought— 

Ton lots.$» lb 9# 

1000 lb lots.F lb9)4# 

600 % lots.F ft lo# 

Hh©t— 

(JQostem price* 2# off, cash, 6 day*.) 

Drop, * bag, 26 ».$1.20 

Drop, F bag, 6 lb. StSi 

BookandChUled, F 26-ft bag. 1.46 

Bock and Chilled, F 6- ft bag.34 

Hhovels and Hpades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.20% 

Not*.—J obbers frequently give 507)4% 
extra on above. 

Griffith's Black Iron.60*10% 

Griffith's C. 8.00060*10% 

Griffith’s Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods.20% 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).20% 

St. LoahiSbovel Co.2002047)4% 

Hnasny, Blnns * Co.16026% 

Hubbard A Co.20020*714% 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.50*10% 

P yne Pettebone * Son, list Januar^r^ 

Remington’s CLowman’iiPatent) 

30*10040% 

Rowland's, Black Iron.50*10% 

Rowland's Steel.00*6060*10% 

Hhevela and Toagn— ' 

Iron Head.00*10060*10*5% 

Braes Head.7.00*10*10% 

Hkelna, Thimble- 

Western list.76*6076*10% 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. L1887.20% 

Ooldhrookdale Iron Co.60*10% 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins..00% 

Wtlca Turned and Fitted.36% 

HI even— 

Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. * Co., new list. 

50*26*10% 

Barter Flour Sifters.F dos $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters—F dos $825 
Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

F dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

F dos. $1.76 

Sieve*, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mash 18, Nested, F dos.. 70# 00# 

Mash 20. Nested, F dos.. 86# $1.00 
M mb 24, Nested, F dos.. $1.00 1.10 

Hlatea— 

School, by case. 


..60*10% 


Humps, Harness, See.— 

Anchor nr. * 8. Mfg. Oo.).06% 

Fitch's (Bristol).60*10% 

Hotchkiss.10% 

Andrews.60% 

Sargent's Patent Guarded.70*10*10% 

German, new Hat.40*10% 

Covert' New' Patent*''.* ’. *. '.7(tiSSU 

Covert, New R. B..0009% 

Covered Spring.00*10*10% 


Holdering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

86*2% 

Hpoke Hhaven— 

Iron...46% 

Wood.30% 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10% 

Steams'.20*10030% 

Hpoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.F dos $10,00, dis 60% 

Steams*.20*10% 

Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 F dos. 

• 66*10% 

Douglas’...F dos $0.00, dis 20% 

Hpeons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron — 

Basting, Oen. Stamp. Oo.’s list... .70*10% 
Solid Table and Tea, Oen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list.70*10% 

Buffalo 8. S. A Co.33^*2% 

Stiver-Plated —(4 mos. or 6% cash 30 

Merlden^it. Co., Rogers.60% 

C. Rogers ft Bros.60% 

Rogers *Bro.60% 

Reed * Barton. 60% 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..66*10060% 

Simpson. Hall, Miller * Co.50*10 

Holmes * Edwards Silver Co. .60*100 
60*10*6% 

H. ft E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver .60*6% 
H. * E. Silver Co., Durham Sllver.60&6% 

German Silver.60060*6 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60*6%cash 

Nickel silver.60*6060*10*6% cash 

Britannia.00% 

Bo&rdman’a Flat Ware.60*10%) « 

Bo&rdman’s Nickel Silver... .*.60% I o 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case { 8 
lots.00% j„ 

(Springs— 

Concord, Platform and Half 

..00000*6% 

Cliff's Bolster Springs.26% 

Hqaares— 

Steel and Iron.) 7 saifvaiMw 

Nickel-Plated..)76*10080% 

Try 8quare and T Bevels. .00*10*10070% 
Dlaston’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*10% 
Wlnterbottom’s Try and Miter... .80*10% 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

25% 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.30*6% 

Staples— 

fssiasa?sjr^isSS 

Hteelyards.40*10060% 

Htocke and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.80* 

6030*10% 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods.. .30* 
6030*10% 

Lightning Screw Plate.26030% 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .88)6*5040% 

Stone— 

Hindoetan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 3M#; Slips 
No. L 4)4# 

Sandstone.F ft 2)4# 

Washita Stone, Extra.F ft 19020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.F ft 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.F ft 10011# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .F ft 36088# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.F ft 24026# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 0 InF ft $1.50 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1,6 to 0 InF ft $1.86 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 In.F ft 40# 

Turkey Slips.F ft $1.0001.50 

Lake Superior, Chase.F ft 16# 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase. ..F ft 81082# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... F ft 
18020# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. F ft 20026# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets.. F gro $24.00 

Htove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.F gro $6.00, dis 10% 

Gem.F gro $4.60, dis 10% 

Gold Medal.F gro $6.00, dis 26% 

" Mirror ”.F pro $6.00, dis -% 

Lustro.F gro $4.75 net 

Ruby.F gro $8.76 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.F gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.F ft 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, F gro.$6.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. F gro $13.00 
Yates’Liquid, 2 3 5 10 gal. cans 

F gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .00 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-ft cans, 

F ft 16# 

Jet Black.F gro $8.60 

Japanese.F gro $3.60 

Fireside.F gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.F gro $19.00 

Bonnell*s Liquid Stove Polish.F gro $9.00 
Bonnell’B Paste Stove Polish.. F gro $0.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

cans.12)4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 ft 


Nickel Plate Paste.F gro $6 

T acka. Brads, Sec.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*6% 

Steel Carpet.80080*6% 

Swedes Iron Carpet. .80080*6% 

American Iron Cut.75076*10% 

Swedes Iron.76*6076*10% 

Swedes Iron, UpholBterers’, 

76*10075*10*6% 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10076*10*6% 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*6% 

Gimp and Lace.75*10075*10*6% 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10075*10*5% 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.75*l(V-t75A10&6% 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6% 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

76*10076*10*6% 

Swedes 8 teel (Swedes Iron price list) 


Copper Tacks..60*10% 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.50*10% 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*10% 

Trunk and Clout Nails.7O*lO07O*lO*lo% 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls, 70*100 
70*10*10% 

Basket Nalls.70*10070*10*10% 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* 
10*10% 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*10% 

Chair Nalls.70*10070*10*10% 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points. .50060*6% 

Cigar Box Nalls. 6 O* 1 O 06 O* 1 O& 6 % 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*10*6% 
Looking Glass Tacks. . .50*10050*10*5% 

Leathered Carpet.60*10060*10*5% 

Brush Tacks.50*10060*10*6% 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*100 
10*10*5% 

Lining and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1, 

Silvered.80*10*10% 

Japanned.20*10*10% 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86% 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*10% 

Wire Brads & Nalls, see Nails, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.50*10% 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.20*10% 

Ive’s Tap Borers.38)6*6% 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030% 

Clarke.33)6035% 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American.25*10% 

Spring..40% 

Cheeternian’s, Regular list.25030% 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80080*10% 

Thimble Hkeins—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.50*10*6% 

Tinners’ Hhears, *c.- 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. A W.)..20025% 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. MaUlnson & Co.33)$% 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20,188*77777..7&075A5 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, Sec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16% 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16% 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion). .20*10 

Wood Bottom.F doz $6.OO0$626 

All Iron.F do*$4.26 

Nashua Lock Oo’.s F doz, $18.00 60066% 

Wilson’s.66% 

Sargent’s.F dos, $24. dis, 66*10% 

Acme.F doz, $20.00, dis 40% 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 8 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron.60% 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.26% 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.35% 

Skylight Lifters.36% 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60% 

RelherB Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887.60*2% 

Relher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
60*2% 

Excelsior.60*10*2% 

Shaw’s.60*10% 

Payson’s Universal.40040*10% 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse.75040*6% 

Oneida Pattern.80070*6% 

Game, Blake’s Patent.40*10*6% 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood.Cboker, F doz holes, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .F doz $ 1 . 60 , dis 10% 
Mouse,Cage, Wire....F dos$2.60, dis 10% 
Mouse, Cateh-’em-allve, F dz $2.60. dis 15% 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.F gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.F gr $18.00, dis 16% 

Rat, “Decoy ’’.F gr $10.00, dis 10% 

Ideal.F gr $10.00 

Cyclone.F gr $5.25 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole traps, 

F doz 90# 

In full cases.F dos 75# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.25% 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16% 

Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 25025*10% 

Peace’s Plastering.26% 

Clement* Maynard's.20% 

Rose’s Brick.15020% 

Brade’s Brick.26% 

Won-all's Brick and Plastering.20% 

Garden.70% 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.25% 

Trucks, Warehouse, Sec.— 

B. A L. Block Co.’s list, ’82..40% 

Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Flax Twine— 
No. 0, Maud \ 
No. 12, Q and 1 
No. 18, M and ) 
No. 24, Q and ) 
No. 88 , M and ) 


ft Balls.22# 30# 

ft Balls.21# 29# 

ft'Balls.18# 28# 

ft Balls.18# 28# 

ft Balls.16# 27# 


No. 264, Mattrass, M and U ft Balls.48050# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, )4 ft Balls. 26# 

Mason Llnef Linen. ft Balls. 56# 

2- Ply Hemp, M and )4 ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).11)4# 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 1b Bolls.12#012 l 4# 

8-Ply Hemp, 1)4 ft Balls.ll#011‘i# 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ft . .15#016# 

2, 8, 4 and 6-Ply Jute, )4 ft Balls.10# 

wool.6H#069i# 

Paper.13#014# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 ft to doz. .18# 

Yu— 

Solid Box.00060*5% 

Parallel — 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.15*10% 

Stephens*.25030% 


Parker’s. 

Wilson’s.55% 

Howard’s. 40 * 

Bonney’s.40*10* 

MlUers Falls. 40040 * 10 * 

Trenton. 40 * 6010 * 10 % 

Merrill’s.15020* 

Sargent’s. 60 * 10 * 10 % 

Backus and Union. 40 % 

Double 8 crew Leg.16*10% 

Prentiss.7..20*5025% 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40% 

Saw Flier*— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*3. 

F doz $15.00, dis 40*10% 

Steam’s. 38 V 4 * 1 O 033 U* 1 OA 1 O% 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.83)4036% 

Sargent’s. 0 o££&lO% 

Hopkins'...F doz $17.60, dis 10 % 

Reading.40*10% 

Wentworth. 20 * 10 % 

Combination Hand Vises.F gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises. 20 % 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10% 






agon Boxen— 

Per ft.2)4# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.F doz $4.00, dis 26% 

Washer Cutlers— 

Smith’s Pat.. F doz $12.00. dis 20*10*10% 

Johnson’s.F doz $11.00, dis 33)s% 

Penny’s. 

F doz Pol. $14; Jap’d. $16.00, dis 56% 

Appleton’s.F doz $16.00, dis 60*10% 

Bonney’s.30*10% 

Washers— 

Size. H 6-16 H )4 H H 1 

Washers.... 7 5* 4* 3ft 8* 8)# 3)4 
In lots less than 200 ft, F lb, add )*#, 6-ft 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges— 

Iron . 

Steel. 

Well Buckets, Galvanized— 

Hill’s.F doz, 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt, $5.25 

Iron Clad.F doz, 14 qt, $4.250$4.6O 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band. 

F dos $4-2604.60 
Whiting’s Wired Top..F doz $4.000.4.26 

Well W r heels— 

8 In., $225; 10 In., $2.70; 12 in., $326. 

Wire- 

iron— 

Market, Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 

70*10076% 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ... .70070*5% 

Market, Galv., Nos. 0 to 18 .65*6% 

Market, Tln’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 

Stone, Br. and Aim’d, Nos. 10 to 18, 
72)4@72) 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. iw to 52 „ 

75076*6% 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36, 

76*10*6% 

Stone,Tinned.70070*10% 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*10% 

Galvanized Fence.66% 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.75% 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14.76% 

Brass, list Jan^, 1884.16*20% 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884.28% 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools..66% 

Malln’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools, 

40% 

Malln’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30% 

Cast Steel Wire.60% 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 30% 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .56# F ft 

Picture Wire.60 * 10% 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

F 1000, $9.00, dis 25% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, See.— 

Painted Screen Cloth, F 100 sq. ft., 
$1.80 0 $1.90 

Galvanized Wire Netting.70*10075% 

Wire Good*— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May l, 1886. 

Iron.30% 

Cast Steel.40% 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.46% 

Baxter’s Adjustable “ S ” .... 40*10050% 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10050% 

Coes’ Genuine. .65*3% 

Coos’ “ Mechanics’ ”.55*10*3% 

Girard Standard.70*10% 

Machinists’ SterllngWrench Co..70*10% 
Lam son & Sessions’Engineers’ .. .00*10% 

Lam son * Sessions’ Standard.70*10% 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.) 

Girard Agrieultnral.I a..* 

Lamson * Sessions’ Agric’l.. f 

Sterling Wrought.I 

Bemls:* Call’s Pat. Combination.36% 

Bemls & Call’s Merrick’s Pattern.36% 

Bemls & Call’s Brigg’s Pattern.25% 

Bemls & Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe 

40*5% 

Bemls * Call’s No. 3 Pipe.35*5% 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dis 50*10% 
The Favorite Pocket (Briget) 

V doz $4.00, dis 40% 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.25% 

Boardman’s.20*10% 

Always Ready.25*5% 

Alligator. 60% 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*10% 

Acme, Bright. .60*3% 

Acme, Nlckeltni.50*3% 

Walker’s.55*3% 

Diamond Steel.55*3% 

Wringere, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, Ac., list Jan. 12,1886. 

80*26084*25% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Janaary iV, 1889 . 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JANUARY 16, 1889. 

The following quotation* are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


.fib 2 80 ® 
.lb B> 8.10 ® 



IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

9$ to 2 in. round and square.. ( u im/ao nrv* 

1 to6In. xto 1 In....l.S0®8.«# 

Refined Iron: 

% to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to4 in. x % to1*4 in.Vf lb 2.10® ... # 

4*4 to6 in. x % to 1 in .( 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 5-16.f lb 2.80 

Rods—% and 11-16 round and sq..f lb 2.20 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.$ lb 2.80 _ 

“ Burden Best ” Iron, base price.. f lb 8.00 ® 
Burden's “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 
price... 

“ Ulster ” 

Norway Rods ... .4 00 to 5.00# 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price m small lota.2*4# ® 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots ® 9*4# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5*4# ® 6# 

Pot Classification and Extras adopted by tne Mer¬ 
chant 8te«*l Association of the United States. June i, 
1888, see The Iron Age y June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 

10 to'16.fib 2.75 

17 to 20 .f lb 2.85 

21 to 24.f lb 8.00 

25 and 36....f lb 8 20 

27 .f lb 8.85 

28 .f lb 8.50 

B if" 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, f lb. 4.5(1 ® 

Galv’d, 1 to 24. f 1b, 4.87*4 ® 

Galv’d. 25 to 26, f lb, 5 25 ® 

Galv’d. 27. f lb, 5.62*4 <® 

Galv’d. 28.. V lb, 6.00 ® 

Patent Planished.# lb A 10# 

Russia.f lb 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.f lb 15 * 

Kxtra Cast .f lb 16*4 to 17 # 

8 waged. Cast.fib 16 # 

Beet Double Shear.f tb 15 # 

Blister. 1st quality.f lb 12*4# 

German Steel, Best.if lb 10 # 

2d quality.*flb 0 # 

3d quality.f t> 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f lb 15 # 

2d quality.f lb 14 * 

8d Quality.f t> 12*4* 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.24* 

Straits. Pigs. 24* 

English, Pigs. 28*4* 

Straits in Bars. 25* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates,—Bright, 

Mely n Grade.1C. 10 x 14.. $5.75 

44 • .IC.12x12. 6.00 

. “ . .. 10,14x20.. 5.75 

- 44 .tC, 20 x 2».. 12.00 

44 ** .IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

• “ .IX, 12x12.. 7.60 

“ .IX, 14x20.. 7.25 

" 44 .IX, 20x28.. 15.00 

44 44 .DC, 12*4 x 17.. 5 50 

44 44 .DX, 12*4 x 17.. 7.00 

Call and Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 

44 “ .CC, 12x12. 

44 “ .JC, 14x20.. 

•• 44 .IX, 10x14.. 

“ “ .IX, 12x12.. 

.1X14x20. 



9 $U~<& 7* 


Allaway Grade 


.IC, 10 x 14.. 
...IC, 12 x 12 . 

“ IC, 14 x 20.. 

44 IC, 20 x 28.. 

“ IX. 10x14.. 

“ ...KX, 12x12.. 

44 IX, 14x20.. 

44 IX, 20x28.. 

44 ...DC, 12*4x17.. 
“ . .DX, 12*4 x 17.. 



5.00 

6.00 


Coke Plates — Bright. 



Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. $4.75 

to 

$ 5.00 

10x20. 7.25 

to 

7.50 

20 x 28.. 9.75 

on 

10.25 

IX, 10 x 14,14x20. 5.50 

to 

5.75 

BV Grade.-IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20.. 4.40 

to 

4.60 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 



Dean Grade.—10,14 x 20.$4.40 

to 

$4.62*4 

20x28. 9.00 

to 

9.25 

IX, 14 x20. 4.40- 

to 

5.62*4 

20 x 28. ... 11.00 

to 

11.87*4 

Abecarae drade.—IC, 14 x 20. . 4.25 

to 

4.50 

20 x 28.... f. O 

to 

9.00 

IX, 14x20... 5.25 

to 

5.50 

20 x 28... 10.60 

to 

10.80 


7in Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26.112 sheets.$12.50 @ 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

1XX, 14 x dl.112 sh-ets . 14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Butt:’ Pig. Bar and Ingot. 4*; Old Copper, 8* 
f 1b. Manufactured (Including all articles of 
which Coupe ns a component of chief value), 
45 t au valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake .® 18 # ® 18*# 

** Anchor ” Brand.® 17*4* © 18 # 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10,1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 
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All Bath 'Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 os. 12 os. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.23 0.80 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25# 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 Inches diameter, up to 96 Inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

x»gment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounoe to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounoe to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to )2 ounce.81# 

Circles lees than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each.. i.80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. . .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each..12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.2)# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 


Seamless Copper. 

% incn f lb.50# 

*4 “ “ 44# 

% “ “ 42# 

$2 “ “ 40# 

% 44 44 89# 

1 44 44 87# 

1*4 44 44 84# 


beamless Brass. 

% inch f 1b.47# 

*4 44 “ 41 # 

§4 44 44 89# 

42 “ “ 87# 

% 44 44 . 86 # 

1 44 44 84# 

1*4 “ 44 81# 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list..10 ® 15 % 

8p6lt€r« 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 f 100 1b. 

Western Spelter .5*4# to 8 # 

“ Bergenport ”. .8* 

“Bertha’’. 7H to 8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*4# f lb. 

600 ib casks.6*4# 

Per lb. 7)# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 f 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# f lb. Pipe 
and Sheets, 8# f lb. 

American.4*4 

Newark.4*4 

Bar.5*4* 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 6*4# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45* 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4* 

Solder. 

*4 to H (Guaranteed). 16* 

Extra Wiping.18*4# 

The prices of the many other qualities of bolder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cook son. .f lb 1344 to 14# 

Hallett s. “ ll***tol* # 

Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 56&10&2 

Ground stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55&10&2 

Corporation Cocks.55&10&2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list. 55A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... .50&1Q&2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.60&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Qocltg.50&10&2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. .. .60&10&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball docks. . 60&10&2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55&10&2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55&10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, 8 ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.55A10A2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers.56&10&2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Paoe. per set 

$1.25. .VT..disl 0 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nippies and Unions.56&1Q&2 

Union Joints.60&10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55&10&2 

Hose Goods .66&10&2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60&1Q&2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40&10&2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60&10&2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent. 

60&10&2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.. ... 60&10&2 

Brass Check Valves.60&1Q&2 

Brass Hose Valves.60&10&2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. 60&10&2 

Brass Safety Valves..60&10&2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60A10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Pump Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks.57*4&1G&2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57*4&10&2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60&10&2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

5G&10A2 

Brass Lubricators. 60 & 10&2 

Brass Air Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Air Cocks. .. .60&10&2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55&10&2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50&1Q&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50&10&2 

Brass Test Pumps. 50&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.00&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20&10&2 

Brass Union Joints. 60&10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..56&10&2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cross and Cheer 

Valves . 66 & 10&2 

Iron Body 8 afety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Hoot Valves.65&10&2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron .. 66 & 10&2 

All Iron Valves.6S&10&2 

Miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.7Q&10 

Plugs and Bushings.75&10 

Malleable Iron Unions...67J 

Malleable Iron Fittings... 

Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.$ lb 22 ® 24# 

44 Ordinary. 0 # 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

44 44 best. 28 4 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8 *: assorted cans, 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best... .40 to 55 * 

“ “ 44 in oil. 45 ® 55 * 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

44 Ultramarine. .18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 114 * 

44 van Dyke.10®ii# 

Dryers, Patent American.. ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome.15 ® 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 to 18 ® 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron faint. Bright Red. .N lb 2*4# 

Iron Paint, Brown . fib 1*2* 

Iron Paint, Purple.» ®> 3 * 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red_# fc 6 * 4 * 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .Si 6*2# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.f b 5*2# 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.ftfco# 

Mm32paints.. '.V *. *. 2 ®*JJ 

Orange Mineral. 10 # 

Red Lead. American.$* 4 # 

Red Venetian (Ene.) dry.$1.65 to H.7P 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, n# ; kegs, 8 # 

Red Indian Dry.9 ® ]$# 

Rose Pink.. . 10 ® 13 * 
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New Forging Machine. 

Among the tools for forging iron which 
have been recently brought out is a header 
built by the National Machinery Company, 
of Tiffin, Ohio. This tool is the result of 
several years* experience and experiment, 
and its builders believe that in many 
ways it is a decided advance on anything 
heretofore constructed for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

The machine is designed for heading 
bolts, rivets and car pins, upsetting ends 
of truss rods, stud ends for connecting 
rods, round and flat eye bars, &c., also 


-i- 

wheel, is a friction clutch operated by the 
levers A' and B'. These levers are held 
in position by the weights C' and D'. The 
lever A', Fig. 2, starts the machine 
and gives one or more entire strokes and 
when relieved stops the machine on its 
back stroke, leaving the dies open; when 
used with lever B' (drawn forward) it will 
stop or start the machine in any position. 
This gives the operator an opportunity to 
set his dies without barring the machine 
around, also to stop the machine in case 
there should be more stock allowed than 
can be forced into the dies. The clutch T 
is on a sleeve on the shaft X, which sleeve 


be fastened into the tool holder T', fur¬ 
nished with this machine. 

The stock gauge E', Fig. 5, is on a 
hanging arm operated by a rocker, F', and 
block, G", on the header slide. This gives 
a rapid motion in raising and lowering 
and locks it in position, preventing the 
clattering of the old-style gauge. 

The grip cam C, Fig. 4, is a side cam 
operating alternately on the arms B G, 
pivoted on the rack shaft B. The rolls 2 2 
are conical, and all elements of both cam 
and roll intersect in the intersection of the 
axes D and B, thus avoiding all surface 
friction. The control of the rolls and 
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welding links and turnbuckles, and, in 
the hands of an ingenious man, it is hard 
to say what cannot be accomplished by its 
aid. Often, where the machine itself 
does not finish the forging, it will put the 
stock in shape for the drop or steam ham¬ 
mer. 

The machine in operation is very similar 
to the Pittsburgh or Chapin headers— 
that is, it has a gripping mechanism to 
hold the rod and confine the stock while 
a plunger acts on the projecting end. On 
some kinds of work the enlarged end is 
forged by the confining <Jies, as in a 
machine bolt where the stock is confined 
on but two sides and afterward forged 
into shape by turning and re-gripping. 

The bed-plate or frame of this machine 
A, Figs. 1 and 2, is a single massive cast¬ 
ing, and the strains come direct on this 
casting without the intervention of bolts or 
other tension members. The machine is 
driven by an 8-inch belt on a 36-inch pulley. 
•On this pulley, R, which also acts as a fly- 


also carries the pinion A" and gear wheel 
B", and may be held from revolving by the 
slip-bolt 2 in case very heavy work is 
wanted. The back gear UU" C" which 
runs on a heavy eccentric stud, is thrown 
in and locked in place and the machine is 
back geared 14 to 1, with the gear out it 
is back geared 4| to 1. In back gear it 
gives 12 strokes per minute and out of 
back gear 37 strokes per minute. The main 
crankshaft D is 9 inches in diameter and has 
bearings 13 inches long. The heading slide 
A is very long, runs on wearing pieces in the 
bed and has square gibs which can be set up 
so as to reduce lost motion to a minimum. 
This construction permits the slide to be 
easily trued up when the unavoidable cin¬ 
ders and scale wear the surface out of true. 
The crank connection P' works in a brass 
knuckle box, P", and has a 10-inch diameter 
by 6-inch bearing on crankshaft. The tool 
is clamped in a recess in the heading slide 
by means of two heavy clamping bare, 
R' S', or if made with a round shank can 


arms by the cam C is direct, and there is 
almost no pow r er wasted in useless compo¬ 
nents of pressure. The lever G is loose 
on the shaft, and is rigidly held attached 
to the shaft by the piece H", keyed to shaft 
and the breaker I". This breaker falls and 
allows the lever to drop back if the work 
gets between the dies. This rack shaft B 
is of ample size, and runs in brasses. 

On the forward end of B the short 
crank Z', Fig. 3, is keyed and operates on 
the grip jaw H, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, through 
the connection Y. This gives the toggle 
grip the full length of jaw H, thus pre¬ 
venting its springing at the mouth of dies 
as in present maohines. The wear is con¬ 
fined to the connection Y', and the toggle 

S ins which are 2£ inches in diameter and 
ave a bearing 17 inches in length on con¬ 
nection Y'. The grip jaw H swings on a 
pin, J', at its lower end. The pm is so 
laced that the opening of the jaw for the 
ret 2 inches of its motion is practically 
in a straight line. The wear on pin J" is 
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taken up oy conical brass brushes which of shovels and spades to be rated as blanks, remained for an unknown man, from a 
are forced into a tapered hole. The head- without exception, $1 per dozen and 25 distant land, to make, not only a me- 

ing strain is sustained by the wearing per cent. chanical, but a commercial triumph of the 

piece I". The lever I moves thrice to -»- undertaking. 

each revolution of shaft and is operated by The Lehigh Talley Semi-Centennial. It was in 188ft that the Lehigh Coal and 
the three-lobed cam 8 through the shoe J — Navigation Company brought this man to 

and the rubber cushion ft. In the front The Catasauqua Dispatcfc prints a letter this country, and at their suggestion he 

end of the lever I and the lug on bed A' from Oliver Williams, the well-known iron selected the site of Catasauqua as a fit 
dies can be placed to give a bend to the manufacturer, which we reprint as follows: place to try the experiment of utilizing 
stock or reduce it a little or modify it in On July 4, 1890, now but eighteen the at that time almost valueless iron on» 
some way, or shearing dies for trimming months in the future, there will occur an of Lehigh County by the use of the then 
ends can also be put in. The cushion anniversary that will not only be of local equally valueless anthracite coal of Carbon 
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gives an elasticity somewhat like a cushion 
hammer, without which drawing out 
stock would be impracticable. 

The data of the machine are as follows: 
Grip opens 3£ inches; die box is 17 inches 
long, 18 inches wide, and takes two die 
blocks 17 x 9 x 0 inches; the header slide 
has 12-inch stroke and will gather 02£- 
inch stock; header slide makes 12 strokes 
per minute for heavy work and 37 strokes 
for light work. 

The Customs Department of the Domin¬ 
ion has announced, under date of Ottawa, 
January 2, that the rate of duty on steel 
file blanks is 30 per cent, and that the rate 
on steel cut to shape for the manufacture 


interest, but it will be the semi-centennial 
of an event that has developed into na¬ 
tional importance. From the experiment 
of that day has grown an industry so vast 
that it has not only been one of the main 
factors in promoting the wonderful ma¬ 
terial prosperity of this country, but it 
has become the barometer by which its 
commercial condition is constantly gauged. 
It was on the 4th day of July, 1840, 
after months of “weary labor, that the first 
furnace to successfully and profitably 
smelt iron ore3 by the use of anthracite 
coal made its first cast. Several attempts 
to accomplish this end had been made 
previously in other parts of Pennsylvania, 
and with some degree of success, but it 


County. Single handed, he went into the- 
undertaking; no trained help at his bid¬ 
ding, no foundries, no machine shops, no 
mechanical engineers, no fire-brick works 
worthy the name in the whole land. 
Every phase of discouragement conspired 
to make the trial a failure, but all obstacles 
were surmounted by the indomitable de¬ 
termination of one man, and the outcome 
has been marvelous. During 1840 less 
than 1500 tons of anthracite pig iron was 
produced in the United States—in 1890 
8,000,000 tons will easily be the output. 
The story now reads like a romance; but 
there are men and women still living who 
were old enough and close enough to the 
great central figure of the undertaking to 
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distinctly remember how little of romance 
there was in the daily struggle with the 
combined adverse forces of nature and of 
man, and to those of us who know how 
savage the opposition of the latter was, it 
is difficult at this day to determine which 
was the harder to overcome. 

One thing is certain, the men who were 
in a position to appreciate the greatness of 


bodied in some more durable form than 
that of the heart or even of the written 
page. What more fitting than a monu¬ 
ment of bronze on a pedestal of pig iron. 
The cost may be more than the people of 
Catasauqua alone could defray, but David 
Thomas has friends all over this great 
country, who would be glad to contribute 
to such a fund. Eighteen months, however, 


The Direct Process at Brewsters. 

The Coneley Rummill Iron and Steel 
Co., of Brewsters, N. Y., will put up 20 
retorts to manufacture iron direct by the 
Blair process, modified. The company 
use concentrates from the Theall mine, 
operated by the Cheevers, mixes them 
with ground charcoal, and exposes them 



Fig 2.—Cross Section. 



Fig 8 —Section through A A. 



Fig. A—Grip Cam. 


Fig. 5.— Stock Gauge. 
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the task then begun now stand amazed at 
the completeness of the victory won, as 
measurea by the advantages enjoyed. 
David Thomas, the victor m this great 
struggle, has passed away. His memory 
is still cherished in the hearts of hundreds 
who knew him and honored him. In a 
few years more, these hundreds will have 
passed over to the * 1 land of the majority.” 
It seems but fitting that his name and the 
story of his achievement should be em- 


is but a short time to prepare for what can 
be made the greatest gathering ever held 
in the Lehigh Valley. Whatever is to be 
done must be done quickly. Whatever is 
done should not be determined on solely 
by the citizens of Catasauqua, but should 
be the combined work of a committee of 
the best men from Easton to Mauch Chunk. 
There is no man in this valley, however 
distinguished he may be, but would esteem 
it an honor to be on such a committee. 


to the proper temperature in horizontal 
cast-iron retorts in which rotates a hollow 
water-cooled arm provided with plow 
blades. In three hours and a half the ore 
is reduced. Formerly it was shot into 
closed cars, allowed to cool, and was 
mixed with pitch and poured into barrels, 
to be shipped in that form to crucible and 
open-hearth steel manufacturers. The 
charge is about 1200 pounds. The com¬ 
pany are gettting ready to put up two 
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double puddling furnaces, to use them for 
balling the iron product, and will also put 
in a trip-hammer. 


HUNT’S RAIL SPECIFICATIONS. 


Bail Managerg Discuss Them. 

In The Iron Age of October 25 we pub¬ 
lished the greater part of a paper read by 
R. W. Hunt, of Chicago, at the Buffalo 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. It was in substance a 
presentation of specifications for the man¬ 
ufacture of steel rails, with the grounds 
which led to the adoption of the require¬ 
ments embodied in them. Coming as they 
did from one whose experience as an en¬ 
gineer and manager reaches back to the 
infancy of the manufacture in this coun¬ 
try, they commanded attention. The Iron 
Age invited an expression of opinion from 
steelmakers, while our contemporary, the 
Railroad Gazette, of this city, brought out 
the views of leading railroad engineers, 
which we take pleasure in presenting here¬ 
with, as we have no doubt they will prove 
interesting to our readers. Since corres¬ 
pondents refer frequently to the different 
sections we reproduce the specifications 
themselves. 

hunt’s specifications for steel rails. 

Section. 

Section 1.—The section of the rail rolled 
shall conform to the template furnished by the 
railroad company with an allowance in night 
of 1-64 inch under and 1-82 over, being per¬ 
mitted in a delivery of 10,000 tons of rails. The 
fit of the fishing or “ male ” template shall be 
mamtainedperfect. 

Sec. 2.—The weight of the rail shall be kept 
as near to pounds per yard as is practical 
after complying with Section 1. 

Lengths. 

Sec. 8. —The standard length of rail shall be 
80 feet at a temperature of 60° F. Shorter 
rails of lengths will be accepted to the ex¬ 
tent of 10 per cent, of the entire order. A va¬ 
riation in length of % inch longer or shorter 
than the above specified lengths will be al¬ 
lowed. 

Finish. 

Sec. 4.—The rails must be free from all me¬ 
chanical defects and flaws, and shall be sawed 
square at the ends, and the burrs made by the 
saws carefully chipped and filed off; particu¬ 
larly under the head and on top of the flange. 
In sawing care must be taken to avoid a flow 
of steel, which will produce a swell on the top 
of lower flange, as the rail lies under the saw, 
thereby affecting the fit of the fish-plate. 

Sec. 5.—The rails shall be smooth on the 
heads, straight in all directions, both surface 
and line, and without any twist, waves, or 
kinks, particular attention being given to hav¬ 
ing the ends without kinks or drop. The hot 
strengthening shall be carefully done, so that 
gagging under the cold press will be reduced to 
the minimum, and so applied that the rails 
shall not be made 44 lumpy. 

Drilling. 

Sec. 6.—Circular holes inch in diameter 

shall be drilled through the web at inches 
from the bottom of the flange. The center of 
the first hole inches from the end of the rail; 
and inches from the center of the first to the 
center of the second hole, and so oa if more 
than two holes are required. These holes must 
be accurate in drilling in every respect, and 
left without burrs. 

Branding. 

Sec. 7. —The number of the charge, the name 
of the maker, the month and year of manu¬ 
facture, shall be marked in plain letters and 
figures on the side of the web of the rail in 
such a position as not to be covered by the 
fish-plates when laid in the track. If the pur¬ 
chaser prefers, the number of the charge shall 
be stamped on the end of the rail 
Percentage of Carbon. 

Sec. 8.—The steel to contain as high a per¬ 
centage of carbon as the maker is willing to put 
in ana still meet the requirements ot Sections 9 
and 21. 

Tests. 

Sec. 9.—While the heat is being cast, two (2) 
test ingots shall be made. The first from steel 
going into the first regular ingot, the other from 
metaJ. representing the last one. These test in¬ 
gots ahafi be 8 x 8 inches and not lees than 4 


inches long. From them bars at least >f-inch 
square shall be drawn at one heat by hammer¬ 
ing. Each bar when cold shall be Dent, with¬ 
out breaking, by the blows of a sledge to not 
less than a right angle. Should one bar from 
a heat fail and the other stand the test, a third 
bar may be taken from a bloom rolled from 
the same ingot represented by the failed bar. 
If this stands the test it shaft be accepted in 
lieu of the failed one. If the makers choose, 
more than the two test ingots may be taken, 
but they must be from the steel of the first ana 
last regular ingots. If this is done and a test 
bar fail, another one may be drawn from 
the duplicate ingot and tested, and if it stands, 
accepted. 

Treatment of Ingots . 

Sec. 10.—After the ingots are cast they shall 
be either constantly kept in an upright position 
until ready to be rolled, or else so maintained 
until the interior steel has had time to solid¬ 
ify. 

Sec. 11.—No 44 bled” ingots or ingots from 
44 chilled ” heats shall be used in the manufact¬ 
ure of rails under this contract. 

Sec. 12.—No ingots from badly teemed heats 
shall be used, excepting as they shall be sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of Section 16. 

Cutting of Blooms. 

Sec. 18.—After cutting off, or allowing for 
the 44 sand” or top end of each ingot, at least 12 
inches more of seemingly solid steel shall be 
cut off that end of tqe bloom or partially 
formed rail; if the latter, then the pieces so 
cut off shall equal 12 inches in length of a 7 x 7 
inch bloom; a greater length than 12 inches 
being preferred; and if after cutting such 
length the steel does not look solid, the cutting 
shall continue until it does. 

Heating. 

Sec. 14.—Care shall be taken to avoid over¬ 
heating the steel in shape of either ingots or 
blooms; and under no circumstances shall a 
44 cinder” heat be allowed—that is, a heat high 
enough to cause the cinder to run off the steel 
as it is being drawn from the furnace. This 
does not apply to cinder which may be sticking 
to the under side of the steel, when drawn from 
a horizontal furnace, or to the bottom of an in¬ 
got when drawn from a soaking pit. 

Inspection. 

Sec. 15.—Inspectors representing the pur¬ 
chaser shall have free entry to the works or the 
makers at all times while this contract is being 
filled, and shall have all reasonable facilities 
afforded to satisfy them that the rails are 
being made in accordance with these specifica¬ 
tions. The makers shall furnish them with the 
carbon determinations of each heat, if so re¬ 
quired. 

Sec. 16.—The inspectors shall have power to 
reject rails made from insufficiently sheared 
blooms, or from heats the test pieces of which 
have failed, or from badly poured heats, or 
from 44 chilled ” heats, or from 44 bled ” ingots. 
The rails made from uncut blooms, if otherwise 
perfect, to be received as No. 1 snort rails, if 
sufficient lengths have been sawed off to make 
an amount of steel equal to the original de¬ 
mand of 12 inches. The rails made from heats, 
the test pieces of which have failed, may be ac¬ 
cepted as No. 2 rails. The rails from a badly 
poured heat may be received as No. 2 rails, 
but if made from a 44 chilled ” heat or 44 bled ” 
ingot to be absolutely rejected. By an imper¬ 
fectly loured heat is meant one which from 
any cause has been teemed without the control 
of the operator. A ‘•chilled” heat is one 
which, from the steel chilling, has to be 
either pricked or poured over the top of the 
ladle. A 44 bled ” ingot is one from the center 
of which the liquid steel has been permitted to 
escape. 

Sec. 17. — Imperfectly drilled, straightened 
or chipped or filed rails shall be rejected, but 
will be accepted after being properly finished. 

Sec. 18.—Rails failing to comply with Sec¬ 
tion 1 will be rejected as No. 1 rails. 

No. 2 Rails. 

Sec. 19.—The requirements of No. 2 rails 
shall be the same as for the No. 1, excepting 
they will be accepted with a flaw in the head 
not exceeding % inch, and flaws in the flanges 
not exceeding % inch in depth, and may have 
been made from an imperfectly poured ingot 
or heats from which the test bars nave failed. 

Sec. 20.—No. 2 rails to the extent of 
per cent, of the whole order will be received. 

Guarantee. 

Sec. 21 —The rail makers to guarantee the 
No. 1 rails against breakage and unusual wear 
at the ends or elsewhere for five years from 
the time of delivery to the railroad company; 
and should any such rails so fail, will, upon 
the return of such failed rails to their works, 
deliver free of cost on cars at their works per¬ 
fect rails to replace such failed rails, the failure 
of which is not attributable to improper lay¬ 
ing or want of care after being laid, or un¬ 
usual drcumstancee of derailment from failure 
of other railway machinery or appliances, or 


negligence of the railroad company’s em¬ 
ployees. In event of failure at the ends or else¬ 
where of the ’No. 1 rails, not exceeding 10 per 
cent, of the amount of the contract before the 
expiration of five years’ guarantee (and when 
the rails in all other respects warrant such a 
course), the railroad company will cause to be 
cut off so much of such rails as may be neces¬ 
sary to make perfect rails of them, but in no 
case leaving them lesB than feet in 
length, the maker to pay in cash far cutting, 
redrilling, and restraightening such rails. The 
loss in weight so sustained by the railroad com¬ 
pany to be made up to them by the makers on 
the return to them of the pieces so cut off in 
good and perfect full-length rails of such sec¬ 
tion as may be agreed upon. The points of 
delivery of failed rails, ends of rails cut off and 
rails to replace the same, or mode of such set¬ 
tlement, may be varied to conform to the 
peculiarities of each contract 


The Rallmakers* Views. 

One correspondent writes; “I have 
read the specifications through very care¬ 
fully and find that they correspond so 
closely with the practice at our works that 
I really find no opportunity for discussion 
or criticism. I believe the specifications to 
be perfectly fair and reasonable, and if 
strictly carried out would result in pro¬ 
ducing good rails, as far as the manufact¬ 
urer is wile to see or provide against.” 

Another mill presents the following 
views: 

I heartily subscribe to most of what Captain 
Hunt recommends, and think that, with some 
modifications, his specifications are judicious 
and reasonable. Up to section 9 of his specifica¬ 
tion I see nqthing on the list to criticise. I 
must say. however, that I am far from having 
the confidence which he expresses in the style 
of test recommended in section 9. The break¬ 
ing angles of test pieces taken in this way are 
much influenced by the manipulation of the 
blacksmith and the temperature at which they 
are hammered out. The varying results thus 
obtained have caused us to lose confidence in 
this method of testing, although we still con¬ 
tinue its use. The drop test is not so con¬ 
venient, but is more reliable in showing the 
strength of the rail as it really is and by Indi¬ 
cating the grade of metal which may be advis¬ 
able for the particular section which is being 
tested. The shortcoming of both methods is 
that, although the strength of the metal may 
be indicated, the wearing qualities are only in¬ 
directly indicated. 

In section 10 it seems to us that unnecessary 
stress is laid upon keeping the ingot 44 in an 
upright position until rolled, or else so main¬ 
tained until the interior steel has had time to 
solidify.” This would compel the abandoning 
of all furnaces in which the ingot is heated in 
a horizontal position, or else the holding of the 
ingot in an upright position until the Interior 
steel had time to solidify before putting into 
the furnace. This latter alternative would be 
very objectionable in the light of our practice, 
as we find that the sooner the ingots are put into 
the heating furnace after stripping the better 
they roll, and the colder they are allowed to 
get before heating the more likely they are to 
crack in rolling and make second quality rails. 
It may be injurious to the ingot to throw it 
violently upon its side in the pit immediately 
after stripping, but we think it will be difficult 
to show any injurious effect from placing it 
(after the top is well set) horizontally upon a 
car, and transferring in that position to the 
heating furnace. There does not seem to be 
anything objectionable in the remaining sec¬ 
tions. 


Another correspondent writes : 

These specifications do not impress me as at 
all desirable for securing the best results, and 
they convey more of an essay on the method 
of making steel rails than a clear-cut ex¬ 
position of what can be reasonably required of 
steel-rail makers. The practice hitherto pur¬ 
sued by the purchasers of steel rails has been 
to follow one of two lines of specifications. The 
first is to submit the chemical constituents that 
are demanded in the rails. This is simple and 
direct, and when the rail-maker conforms to 
this, he has fulfilled all that can be required of 
him. I may say here, that the pursuit of this 
course has proved a very serious failure. The 
second line of requirement in the manufacture 
of steel rails is in the purchaser demanding 
that the steel rails stand certain tests independ¬ 
ent of their chemical composition. These 
physical tests to be applied under the care of 
the inspector of rails, and if they conform to 
this condition, no complaints can be reasonably 
made in regard to any other matter. 

I hold it as a general principle that whilst 
manufacturers of rails are not disinclined to 
submit all the operations to an intelligent in¬ 
spector, yet they bold the position in all its 
strength that toe trained men of the manu- 
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facturer are the best agents in assuring satis¬ 
factory results in the manufacture of steel 
rails. 

As to the five years 1 guarantee, no manu¬ 
facturer of steel rails who has any character 
at all would tolerate this condition for a mo¬ 
ment. If the purchaser insists on chemical and 
physical tests, and the manufacturer has con¬ 
formed tft these tests to the satisfaction of the 
inspector of rails, it is quite evident that no 
further demand should he made of the manu¬ 
facturer. Parties asking this five years 1 guar¬ 
antee intend to cheat somebody, Decause the 
manufacturer has no control of the condition 
of the tracks, and they may put his rails into 
some miserable mud bed, in which the ends 
will be hammered to pieces in one or two years, 
and ask him then to supply rails for those that 
were unfairly treated by the inadequate ballast 
of his track; or the business of the road may 
be increased from the time such guarantee is 
riven, demanding very much more duty from 
toe rails than anticipated in the guarantee; or, 
the increased weight of locomotives and rolling 
stock may demand a very large increased wear 
on the rails, which could not be anticipated at 
the time of the guarantee. On the whole, I 
would suggest that these specifications need an 
absolute and entire remodeling, omitting the 
details of the manufacture of rails in all their 
conditions. To insist upon one or two series of 
tests, either chemical or physical, and one of 
these to be satisfactory to the purchasers, if 
they come up to the agreement in the specifi¬ 
cations for such tests. 


The superintendent of a leading mill 
reviews the specifications as follows: 

Under Section 1 to 7 inclusive we see nothing 
objectionable. 

Section 8. There is little doubt that rails, 
with as high percentage of carbon as may be. 
and avoiding brittleness at the same time, will 
rive best wear, and, if made of good stock, can 
be made safe against breakage with a track in 
ordinary good condition. It is not clear 
whether this section is intended to stand as it 
reads in a specification attached to contract, or 
to have definite carbon limit preagreed upon. 

Sec. 9. The practice of drawing a bending 
test piece from a cutting off of bloom com¬ 
mends itself as much to be preferred over test 
ingots 3x3x4 inches. There is an inevitable 
difference in the structure between such small 
Ingots and large ones, especially a sponginess of 
small ingot. From this cause a specimen 
taken from a large ingot itself—that is, from 
the bloom reduced from the large ingot itself— 
is more truly representative of the material in 
the rails. Since it is pure accident if a drop 
test discovers a defective rail, or any quality 
except either hardness or brittleness, defects 
are really best guarded against by good regu¬ 
lar practice on the part or the manufacturers, 
and Mr. Hunt's remarks that he should cer¬ 
tainly discourage contracting for rails with 
other than those works whose practice is good, 
is commendable, and appears to be the keynote 
upon which the specification is written outside 
of the guarantee. 

The bending test applied early in the manu¬ 
facture is a better check for the maker than the 
drop test can ever be. The drop test, while 
very simple in operation, is difficult to interpret 
further than as to hardness or softness. It will 
furnish a check here, but carbon tests answer 
equally well and are applied to every heat, and 
to do which becomes an expense with the drop 
test 

Bending by blows of the sledge is not good. 
Bimding under a former is more regular, hence 
a fairer test. The radius of inside curve is not 
mentioned. It should be given at IX times the 
diameter of the bar. 

Sec. 10,11 and 12. See remarks under head¬ 
ing of Section 16 

Sec. 13. This touches a point upon which we 
would consider more information desirable. 
We note, in a general way, a difference be¬ 
tween top and body of ingot, but we are not 
aware of any careful investigation having 
been made as to exactly how much apparently 
steel is unreliable or likely to cause battered 
rail ends. 

Sec. 14. This is correct practice, but a still 
more,valuable point to watch, if the trade war¬ 
rants it, would be the heat at which rails are 
finished. 


Sec. 15 and 16. These imply substantially the 
constant presence of an expert in rail manu¬ 
facture at the works of contractor during the 
execution of an order. If rail experts could 
be found in sufficient number, and at low 
enough cost, doubtless the purchasers might be 
benefited by such inspection It is believed, 
however, that it is bad to give the inspector (as 
inspectors go, or granting a reasonable im¬ 
provement m the craft) such powers as are 
given by Section 16. Such powers might be 
safely mtrusted to Mr. Hunt himself, and 
hence makers as well as buyers would be safe 
under specification and Mr. Hunt; but the 
specifications strike us as being of a character 
which needs to be supplemented in the bidder's 
mind by a knowledge of who the inspector is to 


be. We consider this to be such a defect as to 
condemn the specifications for general use. 

Sec. 21. We suggest a guarantee as this com¬ 
pliance with. Sections 8, 9, 10 11, 12, 13, 14 and 
16, or such modifications of the practice there¬ 
in outlined as the judgment of makers might 
dictate, may safely be left to the makers them¬ 
selves. It is not an unusual proceeding for buy¬ 
ers before giving out a large contract to satisfy 
themselves in regard to the capacity and prac¬ 
tice of bidder, and this, it is pretty safe to say, 
is all that would commonly be done (by depu¬ 
tizing an expert, say in the person of Mr. 
Hunt) under these specifications. Makers do 
not object to giving intending buyers this kind 
of information, ana would much prefer giving 
it once for all to the headquarters rather than 
instruct and train each new young man who 
may be sent to see that these specifications are 
enforced. As Mr. Hunt says, if the works 
practice is not satisfactory, do not buy their 
rails. As a whole, the specifications abandon 
the objective point toward which effort has 
been directed in the past, and which we think 
the proper directions to work in (or allow us to 
cut down the specifications rather than expand 
them)—namely, to specified qualities of product 
rather than modes of manufacture. They look 
to a supervision of manufacture rather than an 
inspection of product as far as concerns quality 
of material. When buyers insist upon a cer¬ 
tain mode of manufacture, it is decidedly un¬ 
fair to exact a guarantee in addition. Asa 
move toward improving the inspection busi¬ 
ness, the specifications are well calculated. 

The manager of a large mill says: “I 
consider the specifications of Capt. R. W. 
Hunt as being based on practical experi¬ 
ence, and I can see no objection to them, 
with the possible exception of Section 21. 
The greatest evil in connection with the 
maintenance of a good smooth railway is 
crushed rail ends. As a rule, crushed rail- 
ends are caused by faulty designs of rail 
sections, and fish-bar connections, and bad 
roadbed and poor maintenance. If a rail 
batters at the ends without showing any 
defects, while the main body of the rail 
shows good wearing qualities, it is the fault 
of the railway. Captain Hunt’s specifica¬ 
tions, Sections 4 and 18, guarantees almost 
absolute protection from the evil of split- 
ends, ana at the start of the service of a 
steel rail, a low joint—viz., a close inspec¬ 
tion of the ends, to see they have no short 
4 kinks or droops, 1 and the liberal cropping 
of the bloom that represents the top of the 
ingot, giving good sound material in the 
bloom. So far as Section 21 is concerned, 
that is for the mill owners to consider. 11 


Electric Welding of Metals.— The 

Thomson Electric Welding Co. are now 
moving into their new factory at Lynn, 
Mass., where they have abundant facilities 
for the production of their welding appa¬ 
ratus. The factory is 200 feet long, 85 
feet in width and furnished with 500 horse¬ 
power engines from the Providence Steam 
Engine Co. Their welding machines are 
now in active and successful operation in 
the factories of Wallace & Sons, Ansonia, 
Conn., Roebling’s Sons Co., The Trenton 
Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., and elsewhere. 
They have lately received orders from the 
United States Government for apparatus 
for welding steel wire for guns. The con¬ 
tract was awarded them after very exhaust¬ 
ive experiments had been made by the 
Ordnance Department, with the view of 
securing the best process of welding this 
wire. The company are rapidly develop¬ 
ing the large field! for welding, brazing, &c., 
which their process covers. 

Mr. H. P. Smith, one of the leading 
stockholders and general manager of the 
Allegheny Bessemer Steel Company, has 
been South for some time past for the 
benefit of his health. The company in 
question have booked several orders for 
rails and it is expected that the rail de¬ 
partment of the works will soon be in 
operation. Mr. Smith was for several 
years with the firm of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., and had charge of the Homestead 
Mill of the firm last named. While not 
of the capacity of the Edgar Thomson 
Works, the rail mill of the Allegheny 

D 


Bessemer Company is said to be one of the 
most complete in the country, having been 
supplied with all the latest improvements 
and appliances. Mr. W G. Perk, of the 
Black Diamond Steel Works, is one of the 
active meft in the management of the 
Allegheny Bessemer Company. 

Outrigger Hoist. 


We show herewith a compact and com¬ 
plete outrigger hoisting apparatus, made in 
two sizes of 500 and 1000 pounds capacity 
by the Energy Mfg. Company, 1115 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. As will be 
seen, the hoisting gearing is placed on two 
beams inside of building so that it is pro¬ 
tected from the weather, the only part 
being exposed is the rope used for raising 
the loads. The ropes can be made any 
length desired. This hoist is fitted with 
double-acting brakes, both controlled by 
one brake cord. One being automatic, 
holds the load at any point when hoisting, 
and will not allow the load to run down 
when the hand rope is let go. The other 
is used when lowering to control speed. 
By regulating the pull on the brake cord, 
the load can be lowered quickly or slowly. 



Outrigger Hoisting Apparatus. 


If the brake cord is pulled hard or let go, 
the hoist is stopped, so that no accident 
can be caused by the neglect of the opera¬ 
tor. The prices being low, they are within 
the reach of any desiring a hoisting ma¬ 
chine of this class. 


The utilization of water-power is a prob¬ 
lem that is being agitated by a large num¬ 
ber of Michigan towns, in view of the re¬ 
cent practical demonstration that it can 
be used to furnish electrical distribution 
for both power and light. Many towns in 
that State are situated within a few miles 
of swiftly flowing streams, whose value as 
an agency of power has never been fully 
realized. Some have waterfalls within 
their corporated limits. Marouette pro¬ 
poses to take the initiative, ana is now at 
work upon an elaborate and at the same 
time peculiar scheme for the manufacture 
of the electric current. 


In a recent issue we alluded to the fact 
that the basis of the sliding scale of wages 
at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, Brad- 
dock, Pa., for this month was $30, against 
$28.50 the previous month. The state¬ 
ment caused considerable surprise, to 
which we gave expression. We under¬ 
stand that the cause of the advance in the 
rate is the fact that the mill happened to 
have nome $35 rails to make, which brings 
up the average considerably. 
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New Works of George Y. Cresson. 


WESTMORELAND STREET. 


Twenty-five years’ experience in the 
manufacture of any particular article 
should result in establishing sound, prac¬ 
tical ideas regarding the machinery to be 
employed and the accommodations neces¬ 
sary, in order that the work may be car¬ 
ried on to the best advantage. The fac¬ 
tory, of which we herewith show the 
ground plan, may be said to be the out¬ 
growth of such a length of time spent in 
the making of shafting and all its appur¬ 
tenances. The factory is located at German¬ 
town Junction, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
Direct and quick communication with the 
coal and iron regions and convenient ship¬ 
ping facilities are thus obtained. Three 
principal considerations governed the lay- 
mg-out of the works: 1, The economical 
handling of raw material; 2, The eco¬ 
nomical handling of unmanufactured raw 
material, and 3, The economical handling 
of the finished material. 

By the first, we mean those materials 
which form component parts of the com¬ 
pleted product, such as pig iron and shaft¬ 
ing in the rough. By the second, we 
mean the handling of castings and shaft¬ 
ing. By the third, the loading of the 
finished product on the car or wagon for 
delivery. These most essential features 
were secured in a simple and effective way. 
The time-worn fact tnat it consumes time 
and costs money to move heavy weights 
was kept well in view, as was also the fact 
that, if a heavy weight must be moved, it 
is cheaper and quicker to move it on a 
level than either up or down. The build¬ 
ings were, therefore, so planned as to 
bring all work upon the same floor level, 
with the single exception of the pattern 
shop, which is more than one story high. 
Distance was reduced as much as possible, 
and it was arranged so that very heavy 
work could be done in that end of the 
shop nearest the foundry, the weights 
gradually lessening toward the far end, 
where only comparatively light articles 
could be finished. 

Two tracks connect with the railroad, 
one west of the foundry and the other be¬ 
tween the foundry and machine shop. All 
supplies for the cupola are unloaded at the 
door and raised by means of an elevator. 
The cupola-house is 25 x 34 feet. North 
of this house is a washroom 16 x 34 feet 
made with a cement floor which slopes to¬ 
ward the center where a drain is provided. 
Upon the opposite side of the house are 
the coreroom and ovens. . The boiler and 
engine-house, south of the coreroom, meas¬ 
ures 63 x 89 feet. East of these is the 
foundry, 55 x 200 feet and 35 feet high, 
which is lighted by a double row of wide 
windows. The walls of the foundry are 
buttressed upon the inside to form seats 
for the tracks of a traveling crane which 
may be moved to any desired spot. The 
pattern shop and storage-room occupy 76 
feet of the southern end of this building. 
The machine shop is a single room 50 feet 
wide and 500 feet long, the walls being 16 
feet high. At the western side are the 
drafting and store rooms and the superin¬ 
tendent’s office, the latter being about in 
the center of the works, so that he is 
within quick call. The shop is lighted on 
all four sides by long windows extending 
nearly to the roof and placed 8 feet, cen¬ 
ters to centers. The southern end of the 
shop is fitted up as general offices. 

The ground upon which the buildings | 
are located slopes slightly from north to 
south. This afforded a most excellent 
floor for the foundry and permitted the 
laying of the northern part of the machine 
shop floor, where all the heavy machinery 
is placed, directly upon an earth founda¬ 
tion. It also furnished a lower story 
under the southern end of each building. 
Ample window spaces, aided by a plenti- 
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ful supply of whitewash, which it is pro¬ 
posed to frequently renew, thoroughly 
light all of the rooms. What might be 
termed general illumination, for night 
work, is obtained from arc lights, incan¬ 
descent lamps being used at the machines. 
The buildings are heated by the exhaust 
steam from the engine, all danger of back 
pressure being relieved by means of a 

S , which delivers the water of con- 
tion—flowing by gravity to the 

? ump from all the radiators—to the boilers. 

ower is transmitted from the engine to 
each of the shops by l}-in. manila rope 
belting. This method of transmission was 
adopted mainly because of the great dis¬ 
tance to the driving shaft of the machine 
shop and the sharp turns in the line. The 
belt passes through a tunnel under the 
roadway separating the two buildings. 
All possible precautions, both as regards 
materials entering into the construction 
and apparatus, have been taken to guard 
against fire. All posts are of yellow pine. 
The core oven rooms, cupola and boiler- 
house are built entirely of iron and brick 


fore which the cases were first tried, or¬ 
dered a preliminary injunction to be served 
on the companies, holding that where 
valuable franchises had oeen granted by 
the commonwealth or municipality, and 
where there was virtually no compe¬ 
tition, the people from whom the 
franchises were received had recourse to 
the courts through proceedings in equity. 
As soon as this decision was announced, 
the gas companies immediately carried the 
cases to the Supreme Court, which has 
reversed the decision in both cases, and 
has also dissolved the injunction. As the 
matter now stands, it would seem that the 
gas companies have the right to charge 
whatever they see fit for their fuel, and if 
the people do not wish to pay these prices, 
they can return to the use of coal. 


Geared Hoist for Elevators. 


The geared hoist for passenger or 
freight elevator service, which is illus¬ 
trated herewith, has several new features. 


Manufactures in Japanese Prisons. 

A visitor to a Japanese prison in Tokio 
thus recounts, in the Pottery Gazette (Lon¬ 
don), a portion of his experiences: 

We visited a workshop where jinrihishas 
were being made, then one where umbrella 
handles were elaborately carved, then one 
where every kind of pottery, from the 
rough porous bottle and jar to the egg¬ 
shell teacup, was rolling from a dozen 
potters’ wheels, and then came the great 
surprise. Two days previous I had visit¬ 
ed the house of the most famous maker in 
Japan of the exquisite cloisonne ware—the 
enamel in inlaid metal work upon copper— 
who rivals in everlasting materials the 
brush of Turner with his pigments and the 
pencil of Alma Tadema with his strips of 
metal. And I had stood for an hour 
behind him and his pupils, marveling that 
the human eye coula become so accurate, 
and the human hand so steady, and the 
human heart so patient. Yet I give my 
word that here in the prison at Ishikawa 
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masonry. Water under a sufficient head 
for fire purposes can be obtained from the 
city’s mains. Water for general use is ob¬ 
tained from an artesian well, sunk just 
south of the pattern shop. 


The Price of Natural Gas. 


On Monday, the 7th inst., the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in session at Phila¬ 
delphia, announced a decision in the suit 
of the consumers of natural gas in Alle¬ 
gheny City against the Allegheny Heat¬ 
ing Company, and also in the action 
brought by the citizens of Servickley 
against the Ohio Valley Natural Gas 
Company, both of which were to restrain 
the companies from advancing the charges 
made for natural gas. The main point at 
issue in the two cases mentioned was as 
to the right of the courts at Pittsburgh to 
determine the rates which should be 
charged by the companies for natural gas. 
It was claimed, on the part of the plain¬ 
tiffs in the suits, that when the question 
of excessive charges was raised, the courts 
had the right to hear the evidence, and if 
said charges fixed by the gas company 
were deemed excessive, to establish new 
rates. The local court at Pittsburgh, be- 


Both pinion and gears are cut by the 
most approved methods, thereby securing 
greater accuracy than has been attempted 
heretofore in the same class of machinery, 
and giving a smooth and noiseless motion 
at a high speed. It is provided with a 
contrifugal governor that acts in case the 
belts break in descending; has slack cable 
device that stops the car instantly and ap¬ 
plies the brake, keeping ,the cables taut 
on the drum when the car is obstructed in 
its descent. It is also provided with an auto¬ 
matic drop forge, wrought iron stop de¬ 
vice, which prevents breakage. The ma¬ 
chine is right or left hand, and can be 
placed in any position desired, as the bolts 
will run at any angle. The pullers are 
self-oiling, requiring attention only once 
in six months. It is manufactured by 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, who also manu¬ 
facture hydraulic, worm-geared and hand- 
power elevators. 


Several gentlemen interested in the 
prosperity of Pittsburgh seriously propose 
to increase the volume of the Allegheny 
River by constructing a canal to Niagara 
Falls at a cost of $12,000,000, and obtain¬ 
ing water sufficient for the purposes of 
navigation. 


sat not six but 60 men, common thieves 
and burglars and peace breakers, who 
knew no more about cloisonne before they 
were sentenced than a Hindoo knows 
about skates, doing just the same thing— 
cutting by eye-measurement only the tmy 
strip of copper to make the outline of a 
bird’s beak, or the shading of his wing, 
or the articulations of his toe, sticking 
these upon the rounded surface of the 
copper vase, filling up the interstices 
with pigment, coat upon coat, and fix¬ 
ing and filing and polishing it until the 
finished work was so true and so delicate 
and so beautiful that nothing except an 
occasional greater dignity and breadth of 
design marked the art of the freeman from 
that of the convict. Fancy the attempt to 
teach such a thing at Pentonville or Dart¬ 
moor or Sing Sing! When our criminal 
reaches his prison home in Tokio he is 
taught to do that at which the limit 
of his natural faculties is reached. 
If he can make cloisonne , well and 
good; if not, perhaps he can carve 
wood or make pottery; if not these, 
then he can make fans or umbrellas or 
basket work. If he is not up to any of 
these, then he can make paper, or set type, 
or cast brass, or do carpentering. If the 
limit is still too high for him, down he 
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goes to the rice mill, and seesaws all day 
long upon a balanced beam, first raising 
the stone-weighted end, and then letting 
it down with a great flop into a mortar of 
rice. But if he cannot even accomplish 
this poor task regularly, he is given a ham¬ 
mer, to break stones with the 29 men out of 
2000 who could not learn anything else. 


Ore Concentration at Brewsters. 


The new concentrating plant of the 
Tilly Foster mine of the Lackawanna Coal 
and Iron Company, at Brewsters, N. Y., 
has been running in an experimental way 
for some time. The plant itself consists 
of three 100 horse-power boilers and a 65 
horse-power Beckett & MacDowell engine. 
The lean rock, as it comes from the famous 


posit is going on rapidly. The original 
contract called for an outlay of about 
$290,000, but it is believed now that it 
will not go beyond $225,000. 


The Bader Case. 


Judge McPherson has handed down an 
opinion in the suit of Charles J. M. Rader 
vs. W. Kaufman & Co. He found the facts 
as follows : 

1. In September, 1888, the plaintiff, who was 
then employed at Phoenixville, Pa., as a blast 
furnace manager, was asked by the defendants 
to accept a similar position at their furnaces, 
at Sheridan, Pa. Some negotiation followed, 
resulting in a parol contract, of which these 
are the substantial terms : 

The plaintiff agreed to accept the position 
and discharge the duties of manager at Sheri¬ 
dan. In consideration the defendants agreed 


Improved Rotating and Exhaust 
Fans. 


Rotating fans, designed to create a cir¬ 
culation of air in rooms, are usually 
mounted in a triangular frame of a more or 
less ornamental character. The sides of 
the frame are generally cast separately 
and then rigidly united to hubs through 
which the spinale passes. This formed a 
most clumsy article to handle, one that 
occupied much space when stored, and 
one that required boxing when shipped. 
The most serious objection was the danger 
of the frame breaking and the difficulty of 
making repairs. It is claimed that all of 
these drawbacks have been eliminated in 
the frame illustrated, which has been in- 





Fig. 8. Fig. 4. 

IMPROVED ROTATING AND EXHAUST FANS, MADE BY THE BACKUS WATER MOTOR COMPANY, OF 

NEWARK, N. J. 


mine, is passed through a 15 x 20 Blake 
crusher, from which it is delivered to two 
Ball stamps, used for the first time 
for this purpose east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The crushed ore goes to five 
Conkling jigs. The plant has not yet in 
its results gone beyond the stage of trial, 
and some additions are now being made. 
It is of considerable interest, because it 
represents a radical departure in some 
respects from the principles upheld as cor¬ 
rect by the majority of those who have 
given attention to iron ore concentration. 
It is, we repeat, too early to form a judg¬ 
ment of the merits of the general design 
and the advantages of individual parts of 
the plant. We noted an interesting little 
“kink” in the engine-room, which is the 
idea of Captain Cosgriff, the manager at 
the mine. He has put up three oil receiv¬ 
ers into which he conducts exhaust steam, 
thus having the oil warmed before it is 
used for lubrication. The plan is very 
simple, inexpensive, and is pronounced 
very effective. 

At the Tilly Foster mine the great work 
of uncovering the whole roof of the de- 


to employ him for five years, to furnish him 
with a house, to pay him 1 % per cent, per ton 
of the selling price of iron at the furnace 
while iron was being made at both furnaces or 
at either; to pay him $2500 per year if both 
furnaces should be out of blast at the same 
time, and. if he should be discharged without 
cause during the five years, to pay him $8000 
in addition to the other sums above stated. 

2. The plaintiff, in fulfillment of this con¬ 
tract, went to Sheridan toward the end of 
October, 1883, and remained there as manager 
until about September 18, 1885, when he was 
discharged by the defendants. During this 
period the plaintiff performed the duties of 
manager, as required by his contract, giving 
the necessary care and attention to the work, 
and obeying the defendants’ orders as to the 
proportions of iron ore and mill cinder to be 
used in the furnace. 

8. There remains unpaid to him the sum of 
$1455.82, being a balance of per cent, per 
ton upon the selling pi ice of iron at the fur¬ 
nace. The sum of $8000, above referred to, is 
also unpaid. 

The court decided that the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover $5324.82. 


In their East African policy Germany 
and Englaud are believed to be thoroughly 
in accord. 


troduced recently by the Backus Water 
Motor Company, of Newark, N. J. The 
sides are cast with taper dovetails adapted 
to fit dovetails formed in the Babbitt 
metal hubs, which are so cast as to make 
a perfect bearing for the shaft. The man¬ 
ner of joining the sides and hubs is plainly 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. No screws or 
rivets are needed to keep the parts in 
place. When necessary, the frame can be 
taken apart and arranged as in Fig. 8 for 
storing or shipping. 

The new feature of the exhaust fan, 
Fig. 4, is found in the shape of the blades. 
The inner portions of the alternating 
blades are cut away, while the other blades 
extend to the hub. The engraving shows 
the shape of the blades. Careful tests 
made with this exhauster prove that it 
delivers a full volume of air from hub to 
periphery. The loss of power resulting 
from back lash is eliminated. This allows 
of its being run at an unusual rate of 
speed and enables it to deliver a greater 
quantity of air—using the same power— 
than fans which are troubled with the 
return current. 
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THE WEEK. 


Retaliation has taken effect in Canada 
through a new customs order received from 
Washington, which prohibits any Canadian- 
built car passing Detroit without paying 
duties, if such cars ore intended to ply be¬ 
tween points in the United States. Both the 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk folks 
say that the-order will have no material af¬ 
fect upon them, as they both have plenty 
of American-built cars for the business of 
carrying freight from Eastern points in the 
United States through Canada to Chicago 
and Western points. They have only to 
fear the retaliation of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment in preventing the American-built cars 
from passing through Canada, in which 
case it would be necessary to tranship all 
international freight at the boundary line. 

Two trusted officers in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company are 
charged with selling steel rails and scrap 
to the Trenton Steel and Iron Works. The 
depredations extend over a period of three 
years and are said to amount to $8000. 

The Assembly ceiling, at Albany, for 
which the people of the State have jiaid 
$227,000, seems to be a sham, and an in¬ 
vestigation will be necessary. While the 
bill was pending before the Legislature it 
was understood that the new ceiling should 
be of carved oak. After the bill had been 
signed and work was begun the use of 
papier-machg was discussed. When the 
work was finished the startling discovery 
was made that the panels were not com¬ 
posed of quartered oak nor of papier- 
machg, but of plaster of pans run into 
molds with a backing of burlap. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture in 
Washington states that the attempt to 
manufacture beet sugar in Maine is a fail¬ 
ure, owing to the cost of culture and the 
necessity of siloing the beets in winter, 
but the industry promises to become im¬ 
portant in some other localities. 

A bill amending the contract labor law 
has been reported in Congress by the Ford 
Investigation Committee which has a 
chance of passing the House. No vessel 
is allowed to carry more than one immi¬ 
grant to each registered ton, which is about 
half the number now permitted to be car¬ 
ried, and the head tax is to be raised to 
$«, and collected upon all alien passengers 
by land or by water, except consular and 
diplomatic representatives or agents. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, 
after a full discussion, voted 41 to 8 in 
favor of an up-town location for the pro¬ 
posed customs buildings, and a special 
committee will report to the Chamber at 
the next meeting in reference to further 
action. 

A resolution before the State Trades 
Assembly Convention, in Albany, urged 
the passage of a law curtailing the use of 
labor-saving machines in factories. By 
abolishing machines altogether it might 
be possible to satisfy the demands of some 
of these professional agitators. 

A proposition to turn the waters of 
Niagara River into the Allegheny came to 
naught last weet, when the engineer re¬ 
ported that if a canal was cut through as 
proposed there would be a rush of water 
in tne opposite direction. The Allegheny 
would be drained, and not filled. 

One of the Northwestern railroads runs 
vestibuled trains heated by steam from the 
engine, and illuminated by electricity from 
a dynamo in the baggage car. The sleep¬ 
ing cars have an incandescent burner m 
every section. 

A bill introduced into the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania provides that it shall be un¬ 
lawful for the representatives of mining or 
railroad companies to meet or combine for 


the purpose of regulating the traffic, cost 
of production or the transportation or price 
of anthracite coal, or for the controlling 
of the rates of wages to be paid to their 
employees or persons employed in the 
mining, transportation or production of 
anthracite coal, or for the purpose of con¬ 
trolling the number of days and hours of 
work to be performed by said employees. 

At the annual meeting of the Franklin 
Institute, held in Philadelphia last week, 
J. C. Bayles, of New York, described a 
new machine for manufacturing spiral 
weld tubing, and exhibited specimens of 
the product. He said the tubes were 
manufactured from steel, and were cheaper 
and better than iron, and stronger than 
tubing made by other processes. For the 
purposes of conveying petroleum, natural 
gas, steam and water, for all of which it 
is at present in use, the inventor claimed 
for it special advantages. After Mr. Bay¬ 
les had concluded, Mr. Wiegand moved 
that the invention be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Sciences and Arts for examina¬ 
tion and award, which was agreed to. 

The Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
reports a membership of 2081, and the 
library contains 31,762 volumes. The 
total receipts for the year were $80,077, 
and the expenditures $18,660. The of¬ 
ficers are: President, Joseph M. Wilson; 
vice-president, Frederick Graff; secretary, 
Wm. H. Wahl; treasurer, Samuel Sartain; 
auditor, Wm. A. Chevney; managers, 
George Y. Cresson, Persifor Frazer, Edwin 
J. Houston, Enoch Lewis, John Lucas, 
Samuel P. Sadtler, Wm. H. Thorne, John 
J. Weaver. 

Mr. Bland introduced in the House a 
bill providing for the free coinage of sil¬ 
ver, and recognizing the standard silver 
dollar as a standard of value on the same 
basis as gold. He favored a report on the 
bill as a preliminary to work in the next 
Congress. As soon as the tariff is out of 
the way, he said, the silver question is 
coming up again. 

Detroit College has decided to have new 
buildings, to cost $200,000. 

The Postmaster General has concluded 
the parcel post convention with the United 
States of Colombia, similar to that re¬ 
cently concluded with Mexico. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the “proposed” bridge or tunnel for 
crossing the English Channel has formed 
a periodically prominent topic. It is now 
stated that Messrs. Schneider and Hersent 
have completed plans and specifications 
for the bridge they propose to erect from 
a point near Cape Griznez, on the French 
coast, to Folkestone, a distance of 87 km. 
The bridge is to be 30 m. wide. The 
cost is estimated as follows: Foundations 
and masonry, 860,000,000 francs; super¬ 
structure, 900,000,000 francs. Of course 
the business that would probably flow over 
the bridge has been carefully tabulated. 

Australian advices via San Francisco 
pronounce the Melbourne Exhibition a 
failure, a very large sum having been sunk 
in the undertaking; consequently the 
buildings will be closed at the end of this 
month, instead of remaining open until 
June next, as was intended. So great was 
the success of the World’s Exhibition of 
1872 that the buildings were enlarged to 
cover 30 acres, and all calculations were 
on a corresponding scale of increase, but 
vaulting ambition o’erleaped itself. 

Increasing activity in shipbuilding is 
reported at all points on the lakes, stimu¬ 
lated by the handsome profits of last year. 
Sales are reported almost daily of steamers 
still on the stocks at high prices, and of 
others at prices well above their Lloyds 
valuation. The Majestic, the largest 
wooden carrier on the lakes, sold last 
week at Bay City for $150,000 before she 


had turned a wheel. There is a strong 
disposition to build vessels of the largest 
carrying capacity, at a cost ranging as 
high as $275,000 for a single steamer, but 
the limited depth of water is an impedi¬ 
ment not easily overcome. Last year a 
round 100,000 tons measurement, nearly 
all being steamers and of an average car¬ 
rying capacity of about 2500 tons, was 
turned out on the lakes, and there are now 
65 vessels on the stocks, with a total car¬ 
rying capacity still greater. Of these 12 
are steel and four are composite. 

A three days’ sale by auction of the 
Great Eastern and her fittings has taken 
place at Liverpool. The catalogue con¬ 
tained 895 lots. The hull and fittings 
realized £48,000, the copper bringing 
£2960; the gun metal, £4480; brass, 
£3980; lead, £4185; outer iron plates, 
£12,500; beWs, &c., £12,280, and an¬ 
chors about £300. The machinery brought 
about £10,000 in addition, making a total 
of more than £50,000. The breaking up 
of the steamer will occupy about one 
year. 

Isaac Bell, Jr., late American Minister 
to the Hague, died on Sunday morning 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. Mr. Bell was 
born in New York about 40 years ago. 
He was the eldest son of Isaac Bell, lor 
many years a prominent Wall street ship¬ 
ping merchant, and later president 6f tne 
Old Dominion Steamship Company. 

One of the electric illuminating com¬ 
panies in this city has been granted per¬ 
mission by the Board of Electric Control 
to lay an experimental cable for the pur¬ 
pose of testing the subway system. The 
result ought to be conclusive. 

A proposed bridge across Detroit River 
excites the fierce hostility of many who 
are interested in lake navigation. It is 
charged that railroads want a bridge rather 
than a tunnel at the point designated, be¬ 
cause they would economize at the expense 
of the shipping interest. The Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser says: “There is 
not a channel in the world traversed by so 
much commerce as this one. The great 
and rapidly increasing trade of Lake 
Superior nearly all comes down Detroit 
River, as does the entire commerce of 
Lake Michigan and the lumber trade of 
Lake Huron and the Georgian Bay. 
Much of this business is done by means 
of great tows, in which from three to six 
vessels are connected together and drawn 
by a powerful steamer. It is hard enough 
to navigate the rivers as they are now; 
frequent collisions and groundings take 
place. The erecting ot bridge abutments 
in the channel would increase the dangers 
a hundred-fold.” A tunnel, it is declared, 
is entirely practicable. 

Up to the present time at least the 
Hudson River is as free from ice as in 
summer, freight barges running to Pough¬ 
keepsie without obstruction, or even as 
far up as Rondout. 

American window glass manufacturers 
are struggling against excessive produc¬ 
tion and are much perplexed on account 
of foreign competition. The president of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, Frank L. 
Bodine, of Philadelphia, states that from 
1880 to 1888 there was an increase of from 
700 to over 1200 pots in actual operation. 
The product of the blast of last year is 
200,000 boxes greater than tlfht of the 
previous year. Of course the consump¬ 
tion increased also, but not to keep pace 
with the production. The consumption 
of both tne American and the imported 
article was very large last year, but the 
prices were ruinous on account of the 
great output and the immense importa¬ 
tions. The increase of importations 
la*t year over the previous year was 120,- 
1000 boxes, and the total exportations 
>amounted to more than 750,000 boxes, 
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which is 87 per cent, of the entire con¬ 
sumption. The stock in the hands of the 
American manufacturers is 550,000 boxes, 
as against 350,000 boxes for the previous 
year. 

Secretary Fairchild on Saturday trans¬ 
mitted to the Senate a copy of the manu¬ 
script report of frauds in sugar at New 
York ana Philadelphia, dated November 
1, 1887, which was submitted by Special 
Treasury Employee T. Aubrey Bryne. He 
presents a table showing the loss to the 
revenue on sugar imports at New York 
and Philadelphia from June 1, 1883, to 
June, 1886, by reason of the lower rate 
of duty paid at New York and Philadel¬ 
phia than at Boston. This loss aggre¬ 
gates $4,045,300. He says “the charge 
of the Boston customs officers and mer¬ 
chants, that Philadelphia is two degrees 
invariably and sometimes three degrees 
below the Boston rates a9 per classifica¬ 
tion stands reasonably proved.” Mr. 
Bryne suggests the establishment of a per¬ 
manent “ sugar statistical bureau ” at the 
ports of New York, Boston and Philadel¬ 
phia. 

A desolating drought again threatens 
the province of Cearft, in Brazil, and the 
Government has adopted energetic meas¬ 
ures to mitigate its severity. A great 
reservoir is contemplated by building a 
dam 74 feet high. 

Three new revenue cutters are to be 
built for the Government. Pusey, Jones 
& Co., of Wilmington,-secured a contract 
for one at $74,000, and bids for another 
will be opened in a few days. 

Another alarming subway explosion has 
taken place, this time in Nassau street 
near the Sub-Treasury. This is the third 
which has occurred during the past few 
months, and all within half a mile of each 
other. This last was unlike any of the 
others. In each of those cases there were 
electric light or telegraph wires in the 
conduit, which were supposed to have 
ignited gases in the manholes. But the 
Nassau street subway has never yet been 
used. Nobody suspects enemies of the 
subway system of being concerned in an 
act of vandalism. 

The House passed the Omnibus bill 
providing for the admission of South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington and New 
Mexico, and it is expected to go through 
the Senate. 

A rupture between Mr. Edison, the 
famous inventor, and his late legal ad¬ 
viser is said to have originated from the fact 
that in effecting the sme of the phonograph 
patents to a Pittsburgh capitalist the sum 
of $250,000 was not accounted for, this 
being in excess of $500,000 paid over to 
Mr. Edison, who appears not to have 
been informed respecting the details of the 
transaction. The inventor is reported as 
saying * ‘ that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the price his patent brought, but 
would have been glad to get the other 
$250,000.” It was not his intention to 
pursue the subject any further. 

Senator Allison declares that there are 
more extensive deposits of tin in tips 
country than in ail the rest of the world, 
and that Dakota alone could supply the 
demands of the world. 

The completed naval appropriation bill, 
in addition to the appropriation of $450,- 
000 for an additional cruiser of the Ve¬ 
suvius type, and $1,500,000 for a cruising 
armored monitor on the Thomas plan, pro¬ 
vides $10,340,000 for continuing work 
on the new vessels already authorized by 
Congress. 

Mayor Grant, referring to a bill now be¬ 
fore the Legislature of this State, says 
there should be no delay in putting up a 
public building to replace the Register’s 


Office, General Sessions Building and en- j 
gine-house, in the northeast corner of the I 
City Hall Park, that the records might be 
safely kept and the various city depart¬ 
ments withdrawn from rented quarters. 
Mr. Grant hoped that the bill would be¬ 
come a law. A fire-proof building for the 
preservation of the city records is de¬ 
manded by urgent considerations. 

The Lehigh Valley has definitely de¬ 
cided to abandon the Morris Canal. No 
boats will be run up it after this year, and 
probably none will be started out this 
year. Arrangements are about completed 
with the city of Newark for supplying 
it with water. The canal is fed from Lake 
Hopatcong and Greenwood Lake. The 
railroad agrees to furnish 50,000,000 gal¬ 
lons of water dailv, and to sell the plant 
for $6,000,000. 

The January crop report of Michigan, 
issued by the Secretary of State, is de¬ 
voted to the cost of producing wheat in 
that State during the past five years. De¬ 
ducting the value of straw and rental val¬ 
ues, as applied to plant and buildings, and 
dividing by the average yield per acre, the 
cost of producing 1 bushel of the cereal in 
Southern Michigan last year was 66 cents; 
in Central Michigan, 65 cents; in North¬ 
ern Michigan, 574 cents; average, 64cents; 
the average cost per acre for five years in 
the State at large was 64$ cents. 

The Industrial Journal , Bangor, says 
1888 was a better shipbuilding year in 
Maine than 1887, while 1889 is likely to 
show still better. The activity has been 
occasioned by the demands of the coasting 
trade. Scarcity of tonnage and high rates 
have made a harvest for shipbuilders. In 
1888 Maine turned out 54 vessels, aggre¬ 
gating 16,086.48 tons, as compared with 
41 vessels, aggregating 17,454.75 tons, in 
1887. The vessels built in 1888 have thus 
averaged much smaller. 

In a recent work on the British farmer 
and his competitors Mr. W. E. Bear makes 
a suggestion which will startle Americans. 
His argument is that unless the area of 
wheat growing is greatly extended in the 
United States we must cease to be a wheat 
exporting country before the close of the 
present century. The statistics by which 
this view is supported are the average an¬ 
nual consumption of wheat in the United 
States during the five years ending with 
1884, which was 324,000,000 bushels, and 
the average export, which was 140,000,- 
000 bushels. 

An ocean cable is about to be laid be¬ 
tween Coatzacoalco, in Mexico, and Gal¬ 
veston, duplicating the Gulf system and 
insuring ready communication with all 
important places in South America, both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

A trust to control prison-made brushes 
has been formed in Columbus, Ohio, and 
includes in the sphere of its operations 
the large works in Elmira, N. Y. 

Tank oil steamers are growing in favor. 
The Standard Company are about to con¬ 
tract for a steamer of 10,000 barrels ca¬ 
pacity for the coastwise trade, and two 
more, each of 30,000 barrels capacity, are 
building in the Clyde for the Transatlantic 
trade, to be known respectively as the 
Manhattan and Bayonne. The latter will 
be considerably larger than any of the fleet 
of ten employed in the German trade. 

The proposed Ottawa ship canal, de¬ 
signed to form an unbroken line of navi¬ 
gation from Montreal to Lake Huron by 
the improvement of the Otta* a and French 
rivers, will engage the attention of the 
Dominion Parliament during the coming 
session. According to the engineer’s esti¬ 
mate, the distance between Montreal and 
Chicago would be shortened by 270 miles 
as compared with the St. Lawrence route. 


Of the total distance between Montreal 
and Lake Huron, 352 miles are already 
good navigation, and it is considered prac¬ 
ticable so to improve the remaining 79 
miles as to convert the whole drain of 
waters into a first-class navigation for 
steam vessels. The cost of the work is 
estimated at $12,000,000. 

A sanguine believer in the Nicaragua 
canal says it is evident that the ninteenth 
century will not see the question of a ship 
canal across the American Isthmus solved 
by De Lessep’s company, for, with a debt 
of $400,000,000—interest and administra¬ 
tion charges alone on which amount to 
about $250,000 annually ; and the almost 
proved impossibility of raising more money 
—there can be very little hope for the 
completion of the undertaking. But that 
the question will be solved, and that, too, 
in the present century, is abundantly testi¬ 
fied by the finished surveys of the 
Nicaragua route, where nature is so pro¬ 
pitious to the project, notably in furnish¬ 
ing the greater part of the way—almost 
five-sixths—and the activity of the com¬ 
pany holding the concession from the 
Nicaraguan Government and organized for 
the prosecution of the work. This com- 
piny has already deposited $100,000 as 
the guarantee of good faith exacted by the 
Nicaraguan Government, and is now about 
to commence active operations. 

A stubborn contest will take place in 
the New York Legislature over the ques¬ 
tion of employing convict labor. The 
members of that body are said to be im¬ 
pressed with the urgent necessity of a 
change, independent of questions relating 
to the respective advantages of the con¬ 
tract or State account systems. An Albany 
correspondent says: “ 1 Honest labor,’ of 
which so much has been heard, will not 
countenance a law that practically reduces 
3500 fellow-men to the level of barbarians 
and imbeciles, and only such a law will be 
favored by demagogues. It is estimated 
that New York State spends $25,000,000 a 
year on its convicts, jailbirds, tramps, pau¬ 
pers and lunatics, and, aside from any 
question of economy, common justice and 
fairness to taxpayers would seem to indi¬ 
cate that some fair equivalent should be re¬ 
ceived from those whom this enormous sum 
benefits. State prisons should certainly be 
made self-supporting, and can be made so 
without reducing the wages of honest 
workingmen one dollar a year.” 

Examples of mercantile honor m these 
alleged degenerate days contrast pleas¬ 
ingly with too frequent instances of 
chicanery and downright fraud lately 
brought to public notice. Not long ago 
the discovery was made that even mort¬ 
gages were open to suspicion as evidence 
of security in real estate transactions, in 
consequence of the use of fraudulent sig¬ 
natures. It was ascertained that a mort¬ 
gage clerk, intrusted with the business of 
one of the legal firms in New York enjoy¬ 
ing the highest reputation, was in collusion 
with a well-known notary in swindling 
operations of the first magnitude. The 
shock sustained in business circles was 
soon alleviated by the announcement that 
the law firm in question had instantly made 
good the losses, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, sustained by its cus¬ 
tomers by giving bank checks equal to the 
deficit. Another case in point arises in 
the experience of the New York Produce 
Exchange. The guarantee fund of that 
institution having suffered heavily from 
the recent mortgage forgeries of Wm. R. 
Foster, Jr., the father of the faithless at¬ 
torney presents the fund with $50,000 for 
the purpose of reducing the deficiency, 
while as yet the criminal is a fugitive from 
justice. The trustees of the fund grace¬ 
fully recognize the motives that inspire 
this action. Mercantile honor does not 
exist merely as a sentiment of the past. 
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Iron and Steel* 

Messrs. Charles Huston & Sons, Lukens 
Rolling Mills, Coatesville, Pa., have placed 
contracts for a new steel plate mill, which 
will be larger than any one in the country. 
The rolls will be 120 inches long and 34 
inches in diameter, to be made by the A. 
Garrison Foundry Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, while the train will be made by 
Macintosh, Hemphill & Co. It is to have 
automatic hydraulic tables, and everything 
will be done to make it the most complete 
in the country. The train will be driven 
by a 86 x 60 Corliss engine, to be specially 
built by Robert Wetherill & Co., of Ches¬ 
ter, Pa. It will have a 50-ton fly-wheel, 
and the steel shaft will be 18 inches in 
diameter in the journals. 

The Oxford Iron Works, manufacturers 
of cut nails, resumed operations on the 
2l8t inst., after a suspension of several 
weeks. 

No. 5 furnace of the Crane Iron Com¬ 
pany at Catasauqua, Pa., has been blown 
m, after being relined and repaired, and 
No. 6 stack has been blown out for re¬ 
pairs. Five furnaces of this firm are now 
m operation. 

The trustees for the creditors of Brown, 
Bonnell & Co., of Youngstown, have com¬ 
menced proceedings on behalf of 44 cred¬ 
itors to obtain judgments aggregating 
$18,000. The Menominee Mining Com¬ 
pany have also brought suit for $2869 due 
on a consignment of iron ore. 

A special dispatch from Sharon, Pa., 
under date of the 15th, says: “The 
Wheatland Rolling Mill, which for a year 
has been undergoing repairs, and been 
fitted up with new hydraulic machinery 
for the manufacture of pipe iron, was 
started up this afternoon preparatory to 
resuming operations permanently. The 
hydraulic machinery is unique. It is the 
invention of a Pittsburgher, Mr. Mattocks. 
Rolling of iron by its use is made easier, 
the labor amounting to the mere controll¬ 
ing of several levers. Large pieces of iron 
are placed on a bed when taken from the 
furnace, and by the ingenious mechanism 
are rolled to different sizes, elevated and 
depressed, the bed having several motions 
all worked by levers. A Pittsburgh com¬ 
pany, composed principally of the Wood’s 
neirs, own the patent. T. S. B. Wood is 
superintendent. ” 

The Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association reports that No. 1 Fur¬ 
nace of the Andover Iron Company, at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., which made such a 
good record one week early in December, 
made a still better record for the week 
ended December 29. The last week it 
produced 824 gross tons of No. 2 X, No. 
2 and gray forge pig iron on a consumption 
of 2220 pounds of fuel to the gross ton of 
iron made. This is certainly remarkably 
good work, and reflects great credit on 
me management of Mr. Joseph C. Kent, 
the superintendent. The fuel used was three- 
fourths anthracite coal and only one-fourth 
coke. The size of the stack is 17 x 75 
feet. Compared with the previously 
noticed week in December the last week’s 
work shows a gain of 24 tons, and a sav¬ 
ing in fuel of 41 pounds per ton. We do 
not know to what extent the use of Lake 
Superior ore has influenced the splendid 
results which the Bulletin announces. 

A dispatch from Phillipsburg, N, J., 
dated January 7, says: “The old blast 
furnace at the Oxford Iron Works, at Ox¬ 
ford, is being torn down to make room for 
a large wheelwright and blacksmith shop. 
The furnace is one of Oxford’s oldest 


relics, it having been erected a century 
ago. It is the oldest stack in New Jersey 
and, it is claimed, rendered services in 
manufacturing ammunition for the Revo¬ 
lutionary war. Many of the people around 
Oxford are securing bricks, &c., that come 
from the stack as relics.” Oxford Fur¬ 
nace was built by Jonathan Robeson in 
1742. It has divided with Cornwall Fur¬ 
nace, in Lebanon County, Pa., the honor of 
being the oldest furnace yet standing in 
the United States 

At Pittsburgh last week Nimick & Co. 
entered suit against James Marshall, Jr., 
doing business as James Marshall <fc Co., 
for $10,434.40 with interest from May 15, 

1888. The suit was for the price of pig 
iron sold to Marshall, who was an iron 
broker. 

Notice has been posted at the steel 
plant of the Pottstown Iron Company, at 
Pottstown, Pa., that unless business im¬ 
proves the works would be shut down for 
an indefinite period. 

The Hamburg Rolling Mill, at Ham¬ 
burg, Berks County, Pa., owned by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, has been leased to Mr. Walter 
Nevegold, of Philadelphia, from April 1, 

1889. The mill has been idle for the last 
two or three years. 

On the 1st inst. the name of the John¬ 
son Steel Street Rail Company, of Johns¬ 
town, Pa., was changed to Johnson Com¬ 
pany. This company last spring erected a 
new rolling mill at .Johnstown for rolling 
street rails. White & McLure, iron and 
steel factors, are the Pittsburgh representa¬ 
tives of the company, and are located in 
the Peru Building in that city. 

T. B. May has resigned his position as 
manager of the plant of the Standard Iron 
Company, at Bridgeport, Ohio, and will 
be succeeded by 8. T. Williams, of Phila¬ 
delphia. 

D. W. C. Carroll, Limited, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, are bidding on 15 miles of water- 
pipe for Colorado. The pipe is 86 inches 
in diameter, and made from No. 7 iron. 
The work amounts to $62,000, and is to be 
completed in nine months. 

James P. Witherow, the well-known 
engineer and contractor, of Pittsburgh, 
reports that his firm has a large amount of 
work in hand. At present he is building 
for the Chester Rolling Mills, at Chester, 
Pa., a Bessemer steel plant, which, when 
completed, will have a capacity of from 
300 to 400 tons daily. The mill will make 
ship plates. Mr. Witherow has also con¬ 
tracted with the above firm for the erec¬ 
tion of an additional blast furnace at 
Roanoke, Va. He is also engaged in the 
erection of a new blast fnrnace for the Jef¬ 
ferson Iron Works, at Steubenville, Ohio, 
and three new furnaces for the Bessemer 
Iron and Steel Company, at Bessemer, 
Ala, and also a new stack for Raney & 
Berger, at New Castle, Pa. He has just 
completed a new stack for the Junction 
Iron Company, at Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

The new blast furnace of the New River 
Mineral Company at Ivanhoe, Va., was 
recently put in blast. The following are 
the dimensions of the furnace: Total 
hight, 60 feet; bosh, 12 feet; hearth, 6 
feet. It is equpped with two 60 x 16 feet 
Whitwell stoves, one 84 x 86 x 48 inch 
blowing engine, built by J. P. Witherow 
& Co., two batteries of Heine boilers, and 
an incline hoist. The limestone ores, pecul¬ 
iar to the Cripple Creek region, are mined 
less than a mile from the furnaces, and 
washed in the rear of the stock house by 
four double washers. These ores, together 
with an admixture of Potsdam ores, make 
a foundry iron of remarkable strength and 
fluidity. Pocahontas coke will be used. 


Andrews Bros. & Co., proprietors of 
the Haselton Iron Works at Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, have recently bought about 
10 acres of ground in the immediate 
vicinity of their plant, and will utilize it 
for switching purposes to meet the demands 
of their growing business. This company 
have in view some extensive improvements 
to be made at an early date on their Hasel¬ 
ton blast furnace. The entire plant Fof 
the firm is being operated to its full capac¬ 
ity. 

The Trinidad (Colorado) Rolling Mill is 
expected to begin work on the 1st of 
February. M. Lenhart is president, 
Henry Schneider is vice-president, and 
F. A. Marriott is superintendent of the 
company. They will make merchant iron 
from scrap. 

The Montreal Rolling Mills Company, 
of Montreal, Canada, are making some ex¬ 
tensive improvements to their plant, which 
will be completed about June next. 

The rolling mill at Pomeroy, Meigs 
County, Ohio, is now in the hands of the 
Pomeroy National Bank, which is desirous 
of disposing of the property. The mill 
was idle in 1888, but is said to be in excel¬ 
lent condition. 

The stock of the Bloomsburg Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Bloomsburg, Pa., changed hands 
during 1888. The president of the com¬ 
pany now is Mr. S. Knorr, and the sec¬ 
retary and treasurer is Mr. L. 8. Winter- 
steen. 

The Carbon Iron Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, are operating their plant double 
turn and have plenty of work on hand for 
some time ahead. The steel manufact¬ 
ured by this firm is giving satisfaction 
to their customers, among whom are some 
of the most reliable people who use steel. 
All their product is made by the direct 
process, which has proved successful. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Laughlin and Junction Steel Company, 
held in the office of the company, at 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, on Thursday, the 
17th inst., the following named gentlemen 
were elected directors for the ensuing 
year: W. L. Glessner, Morgan L. Ott, 
Henry K. List, Manuel Gutman, H. M. 
Priest, David Gutman, W. W. Holloway 
and James W. Paxton. The board organ¬ 
ized by re-electing W. L. Glessner and 
H. M. Priest general managers; W. L. 
Glessner, president; M. J. Urquhart, secre¬ 
tary and business manager, and W. H. 
Bradley, superintendent. 

The Canton Steel Roofing Company, 
formerly the Canton Iron Roofing Com¬ 
pany, of Canton, Ohio, who claim to have 
originally introduced steel roofing, have 
just completed their new plant, the di¬ 
mensions of the main building being 100 
x 200 feet, covered with their H. W. Smith 
patent steel roofing, and sided with 
pressed corrugated iron of their own manu¬ 
facture. To their former extensive facili¬ 
ties they have added the latest improved 
machinery, also railroad switch, and in¬ 
creased their office and shop forces. The 
officers of the new company are: T. C. 
Snyder, president; Jas. H. Richardson, 
secretary; Clifford Holbrook, treasurer; 
T. C. Belding, superintendent. The capital 
stock is $50,000. 

A press dispatch announces that on the 
19th the converting, blooming and rail 
mill of the Bessemer department of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company were closed for 
an indefinite period, and blast furnaces 
Nos. 1 and 4 will be blown out. In the 
ordnance department work will this week 
be commenced on 8 and 10 inch guns. 

The Keystone Iron Works, at Reading, 
Pa., which have been idle for several weeks, 
resumed on the 21st, giving employment 
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to 90 hands. The foundries of the 
Reading Stove Works, where no work has 
been done for some weeks, are preparing 
to go into full operation. 

Morris Sellers & Co., of Chicago, are 
about to make'extensive improvements in 
their rolling mill to adapt it to the ma¬ 
nipulation of steel. Their specialty is the 
Samson splice bar, which has up to this 
time been made exclusively of iron. As 
many of their customers are now calling 
for steel splice bars, the firm find it nec¬ 
essary to equip their mill to meet this 
demand. A 500-horse power engine has 
been ordered of the JStna Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Warren, Ohio, and a heavier 
train of rolls will be put up than any now 
in use in the mill. Steel blooms will be 
purchased. The firm will not abandon 
the use of iron, but will supply either iron 
or steel splice bars, as desired. 

machlnerv. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, of 
Pittsburgh, are now engaged in putting up 
an electric plant at Portland, Ore., where 
the generating station is 12 miles distant 
from the lamps, an electric feat which has 
never been accomplished by any electric 
company either in Europe or America. The 
greatest distances which so far have been 
covered are seven miles and four miles. 

G. A. Crosby & Co., of Chicago, manu¬ 
facturers of sheet-metal workers’ machin¬ 
ery, have broken ground for a Dew factory 
to be located at 176 and 178 South Clinton 
street. The main building will be 140 feet 
deep by 40 feet wide. The first floor will 
be 160 feet deep, the extension being used 
for a blacksmith shop, one story high. 
The building will be four stories high, 
built of brick, with a pressed-brick front, 
substantial stone foundations, and a flat 
roof. The air-shaft on the side of the 
building will have iron pillars with large 
windows filling the intermediate space. It 
is expected that the building will be com¬ 
pleted by May 1, when the firm will re¬ 
move from their present quarters at 269 to 
273 Randolph street. 

The Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, 
Indian Orchard, Mass., favor us with a 
copy of their catalogue of Gate Valves and 
Fire Hydrants which they manufacture. 
The catalogue is gotten up in the shape of 
an engineer’s pocket-book, the first 60 
pages of which are devoted to illustrations 
and descriptions of the extensive variety 
of Valves made by this concern. The il¬ 
lustrations are exceptionally fine, and ac¬ 
companying them are descriptive particu¬ 
lars and where necessary tables of sizes 
and styles are also given. What makes 
the catalogue of special value to the trade, 
however, is the collection of miscellaneous 
data and information with which over 150 
es are filled. This part of the 
k, which is called an engineering 
appendix, contains a large number of 
very valuable tables, such as squares, cubes, 
circumference of circles, specific gravities, 
weights, composition of alloys, contents of 
vessels, water pressure, steam tables, fric¬ 
tion of water in pipes, dimensions of 
standard pipes, candle power, &c. In 
addition to the tables, very much other 
miscellaneous information is provided, but, 
which it would be impossible to summar¬ 
ize, even by name, in a brief notice of 
the book. Suffice it to say that it is of 
the nature of an engineering pocket-book, 
and has been very carefully compiled, so 
that the most useful information is brought 
together in the smallest possible space. 

The Acme Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are at present erecting a 
two-story brick machine shop, 50 x 120 
feet; also a separate L, 32 x 40 feet, to 
connect the new shops with their present 
one. The lower story will be used for 
offices and toolroom, and the second story 
for stockroom, and the upper story for 


drafting-room. The company started in 
business four years ago to manufacture the 
Acme bolt and screw cutter, employing 
six hands. At present they employ 54 
outside the foundry. 

On the 10th inst. the iEtna Machine 
Company, of Warren, Ohio, sold a 400 
horse-power engine to the New Albany 
Forge and Rolling Mill Company, to drive 
a train of rolls in their rolling mill at New 
Albany, Ind. 

The Lloyd-Booth Company, proprietors 
of the Falcon Foundry and Machine 
Works, at Youngstown, Ohio, are now 
building for Andrews Bros. & Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, one of their No. 1 
lever shears for shearing car axles, the 
w-eight of which is 50.000 pounds. The 
Lloyd-Booth Company have recently added j 
a roll-turning department to their plant, 
which is now well organized, and they are 
now prepared to design and finish rolls 
for all purposes. The company are oper¬ 
ating tneir plant to its utmost capacity, 
and report trade very good for this season 
of the year. 

William Tod & Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, are building a pair of blooming-mill 
engines for the new Bessemer plant of the 
Chester Rolling Mills, at Thurlow, Pa., of 
an entirely new design. The frames are 
more substantially braced than is usual in 
this class of engines, and the links are sup¬ 
ported centrally. The cylinders are 30 
inches in diameter by 48-inch stroke. 

The Racine Hardware Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Racine, Wis., under date of 
the 14th inst., write us as follows: 4 ‘We 
are manufacturing oil-burning outfits from 
1 to 50 horse-power, for both stationary 
and marine purposes. One of our 30 feet 
6 feet beam yacnts, with a 6 horse-power 
oil-burning outfit, very compact, weighing 
but 1200 pounds, and occupying floor 
space of but 27 x 48 inches, made 12 miles 
per hour on Oconomowoc Lake, Wis.” 

The Stiles & Parker Press Company, 
Middletown, Conn., makers of presses, 
dies, &c., have been obliged to erect an¬ 
other addition to their works. The large 
number of orders which they have lately 
received necessitate this extra amount of 
room. 

Goulds & Austin, 167 and 169 Lake 
street, Chicago, have issued a circular, 
under date of January 7, announcing that 
a corporation named Goulds, Austin & 
Caldwell Company will succeed them. 
While the business of the old concern will 
be taken over by the new company, the 
management will be unchanged, except 
for the addition of Robert W. Caldwell, a 
gentleman of large experience and un¬ 
questioned ability. Mr. Caldwell was for¬ 
merly in business in Cincinnati. 

The new Gaskill pumping engine of the 
Buffalo Water-Works, which was started 
the 12th, has a capacity of 20,000,000 gal¬ 
lons per day. It is of the compound con¬ 
densing type, with a stroke of 48 inches. 
The steam cylinders are 34 and 72 inches 
in diameter, and the pump 36 inches. The 
fly-wheel is 80 feet in diameter and weighs 
30 tons. It was built by the Holly Mfg. 
Company, of Lockport, and cost, with 
four 200 horse-power boilers, $94,250. A 
duplicate has been contracted for, to cost 
about $85,000. 

Rankin & Fritch Foundry and Machine 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., have placed in 
their erecting shops a new 15-ton crane. 
They are very busy and report some heavy 
sales, and are compelled to run double 
turn. 

Hardware. 

Among the certificates of incorporation 
filed with the Secretary of State, at 
Columbus, Ohio, January 7, was that of 
the W. G. Avery Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
lland, Ohio; capital stock, $30,COO, the 


incorporators being W. G. Avery, S. P. 
Churchill, George W. Avery, Joseph A. 
Osborne and B. G. Tremaine. 

It is reported that a company is being 
formed at Lynchburg, Va., under the 
name of the Lynchburg Wire Picket 
Fence Company, for the manufacture of 
wire picket fence. 

E. T. Fraim, Keystone Lock Works, 
Lancaster, Pa., who was recently burnt 
out, started up again in full on 15th inst., 
and is now prepared to till all orders 
promptly, as heretofore. 

The proprietors of the Ohio Lantern 
Works, at Findlay, Ohio, have decided to 
remove the plant to Tiffin, Ohio. A. L. 
Baron, the head of the enterprise, states 
that a failure of Findlay to comply with 
its contract relative to free natural gas 
fuel caused him to remove. The works 
w ill employ 75 hands and will begin opera¬ 
tions April 1. 

It is stated that a large plant for the 
manufacture of three-cornered wire nails 
will be established at New Castle, Pa., at 
an early date. The company which pro¬ 
poses to engage in the manufacture of 
these nails is known as the Three-Cor¬ 
nered Wire Nail Company, and has its 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. It is com¬ 
posed of J. C. Williams, William Taylor 
and other capitalists of that city. Mr. 
Taylor is the patentee and inventor of the 
machine for making those nails, and spent 
several days in New Castle recently, look¬ 
ing at several sites which the citizens of 
that place agreed to donate to the com¬ 
pany if they would consent to locate there. 
A proposition was made to the company, 
which is how under consideration, and it 
is expected that within the next few days 
some definite action will be taken by the 
parties interested looking to the erection 
of the plant. 

We are informed that the Mail City 
Lantern Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
contemplate making some extensive im¬ 
provements to their plant located on 
Water street in the above-named city at an 
early date. As soon as the present stock 
is worked up a fourth story will be added 
to their building. A steam engine will 
also be put in, the office removed from the 
first to the second floor, and all the heavy 
machinery will be set up on the first floor. 
The present third story is one that has 
been added to the building since the com¬ 
pany occupied it. The demand for the 
lanterns turned out by this firm, which 
have acquired an excellent reputation, has 
become so large that additional facilities 
for their mannfacture have become a neces¬ 
sity. The proposed improvements will be 
completed at the earliest date possible and 
when finished the firm will have an excep¬ 
tionally well-appointed establishment. 

miveellaneons. 

The Lehigh Car Mfg. Company, of 
Stem ton, Pa., recently shipped a lot of 
new cars to the island of Cuba for use in 
transporting iron ore from the mines of 
the Jaragua Iron Company to the sea¬ 
shore. The works have enough orders on 
hand to keep them in operation until next 
July. 

The Electrical Accumulator Lighting 
and Power Company, of St. Louis, have 
just closed the contract to erect a central 
station electric light plant to illuminate the 
City of Dyersburg, Tenn., by the accumu¬ 
lator system of “storage batteries.” 


Matthew Addy & Co. report that the 
Pioneer Furnace, located at Thomas, Ala., 
made last week 902 tons of iron, of which 
83 per cent, was foundry grades. It is 
claimed that this furnace, size considered, 
is beating the record, for output and qual- 
ty, of Southern furnaces. 
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The Pig Iron Situation. 

Daring the past few weeks matters in 
the pig-iron trade have been rapidly 
approaching a crisis, and the situation de¬ 
mands the closest study both on the part 
of the producer and of the consumer. The 
weakening has become general and wide¬ 
spread, and there is nothing to be gained 
by blinking at the facts. We believe that 
a careful survey of the ground cannot fail 
to lead to the conclusion that for the time 
being consumption has fallen behind cur¬ 
rent production. Our statistical reports 
have proven that the latter is progressing 
at the rate of 7,500,000 gross tons 
per annum, not counting imports 
of pig, of which a certain quan¬ 
tity, chiefly manganiferous material, 
must be purchased from abroad. We 
are not prepared to assert that the 
requirements of the country will not take 
care of such a quantity in 1889. But we 
are in a dull season of the year, when the 
average tonnage is not being melted in 
cupola, converter or furnace. If our iron¬ 
masters were generally in the position 
where a moderate accumulation of stock 
need not frighten them we might tide over 
a dull period readily. Unfortunately, the 
majority of makers are not so situated. 
A lull in buying, even for a time, causes, 
as it does now, a sharp drop in prices. 
We have heard ot sales on a large scale 
much below any yet publicly named in one 
of the leading markets of the country. 
The price has not become general as yet, 
and may not be accepted by the majority 
of sellers, but it shows, on the one hand, to 
what length some furnaces may go to capt¬ 
ure trade, and, on the other, that the point 
is not very far off at which very large buy¬ 
ers, having the experience of a lifetime, 
are willing to enter into heavy contracts. 

We have spoken frankly, because we 
believe it to be for the best interests of the 
entire trade that the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion be thoroughly appreciated. The 
remedy is clear. Serious loss can be 
avoided by those who are unable to go be¬ 
low present open quotations by at least $1 
a ton only by blowing out or by banking. 
There seems little prospect that the posi¬ 
tion will be materially improved until 
spring. For some time past complaints 
have been growing more and more numer¬ 
ous that the prices prevailing until lately 
were unremunerative. We have reached 
a lower level now. and unless there is some 
means of materially cutting down cost, 
circumstances would indicate that a sus¬ 
pension of operations would be the wisest 
policy in all doubtful cases. It has been 
vigorously asserted by a number of pig- 
iron manufacturers that there was no room 
for reducing cost. Since that is certainly 
the case with a good many plants, their 
owners would do best to face the inevita¬ 
ble now rather than make sacrifices in the 
hope of an early improvement. 


Every decline of a fraction of a dollar 
narrows down the number of those who 
are able to make both ends meet, and at 
the same time increases the number of 
buyers who reach the conclusion that the 
time for contracting for supplies has come, 
but no marked movement can be expected 
to set in until the obvious disparity be¬ 
tween output and consumption has been 
lessened. To close buyers the present and 
the near future seems sure to offer excep¬ 
tional opportunities for making advan¬ 
tageous contracts. In spite of all the wild 
statements of promoters, or the boastful 
utterances of some furnacemen, it is a fact 
that the best prices lately named cut very 
close to the cost of production of the major¬ 
ity of the best situated and best equipped 
plants in the country. We repeat that 
there is little chance for lowering that cost. 
It is evident, therefore, that we are fast 
approaching bottom figures, and that a 
quick adjustment of the output to current 
requirements may check the present tend¬ 
ency toward demoralization. 

Investors as Owners. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times in the railroad world is the disposi¬ 
tion shown on the part of owners of stocks 
and bonds to take a more direct interest in 
the management of their properties. Stock 
jobbing has been a national disgrace in 
the eyes of foreign capitalists. From trad¬ 
ing in the stock market upon exclusive, 
but innocent information, on the part of 
railroad managers it is an easy step to such 
quiet manipulation as will force a rise or 
fall of stock. Of course honorable railroad 
men would not be guilty of the latter, and 
yet, if the former is considered legitimate, 
there is no drawing a line of distinction in 
practice; while if we prohibit all buying 
and selling of stocks, we infringe upon a 
common commercial right, and, more than 
that, we do not allow a railroad manager 
to be interested in the success of the road 
he serves, a principle everywhere recog¬ 
nized as productive of the best service. 
These chances for stock jobbing are 
greatly increased by the difficulties which 
our laws and customs place in the way of 
combined action on the part of small stock¬ 
holders. In the Interstate Commission’s 
recent report it is estimated that of all 
railway capital 48 per cent, consists of 
bonded debt and 42 per cent, of stock. In 
most cases the stock alone carries the vot¬ 
ing power, while it is a common occurrence 
to find the management of railroads in the 
hands of men who own perhaps not more 
than a quarter of the stock. Thus it ap¬ 
pears that it is possible for managers and 
their friends actually owning but one- 
tenth of a railroad’s capital to control 
the business and policy of the other nine- 
tenths. The temptation to use the whole 
directly or indirectly in the interest of the 
small minority is great. This would be in 
part avoided if the large number of small 
investors could make their influence felt in 
the policy of the management. Under 
present circumstances this can best be 
done through banking firms if they will but 
take a real and permanent interest in trans¬ 
portation questions beyond the matter of 
their commissions. 

Such action on the part of representa¬ 
tive bankers would have a good effect 
upon the building of new lines and ex¬ 
tensions. It would be a great help toward 


stopping of parallel lines and those 
constructed* cheaply merely to be sold 
dearly. Undoubtedly the building of the 
Nickel Plate or the West Shore furnished 
purchasers of iron and supplies for the 
time, but it may well be doubted whether 
the iron and steel trades would not have 
done better in the long run had these roads 
not been built. The losses to investors 
discouraged legitimate investments in new 
railroads actually needed, while the usual 
repairs, which under the pressure were 
omitted on the older roads, went far to 
balance the sales to these useless railways. 
If we would have healthy and steady 
trade we must discourage such railway 
building as cannot show good reasons for 
its plans and a fair chance at least for 
escaping bankruptcy. In no other busi¬ 
ness is careful planning so necessary as in 
this. A factory badly built and losing 
money is indeed unfortunate, but its losses 
affect but few comparatively. A railroad 
built for speculative purposes may for a 
series of years prevent a number of other 
lines in its territory from making any 
money, and consequently from paying for 
a large amount of renewals and supplies. 
Railroad gambling, in the long run, is 
not a help, but an injury, to the iron 
trade. For much of this gambling in the 
past our leading bankers must take their 
share of blame. 

Competition is the life of trade, but war 
is its destruction. We ought not to ex¬ 
pect that the former will be eliminated 
from transportation any more than from 
any other business, but regarding senseless 
rate-cutting the bankers can bring to bear 
a powerful influence. To bring the 
quarrels to light, and to discuss them, is a 
long step toward adjusting them—a step, 
too, which stock and bondholders should 
long ago have taken. It is not to the in¬ 
terest of business in general that railroads 
should waste all profit through lack of 
belief in each other’s common honesty. 
The present agreement among presidents 
is not greatly different from many others 
only made to be broken. The new ele¬ 
ment of representations of stock and bond¬ 
holders, however, if really determined 
and not merely temporary, may make a 
success of the present movement For 
the benefit of all concerned, it is to be 
hoped that some good may come of it. 


Western manufacturers and merchants 
have recently met with more annoyances 
than usual in the transaction of their rail¬ 
road business. Borne of these annoyances 
are due to the arbitrary arrangements of 
railroad managers, while others owe their 
origin to outside influences over which the 
railroad officials have no control. One of 
the most serious is an advance in Colorado 
and Pacific slope rates on some classes of 
goods which will effectually check ship¬ 
ments by Chicago manufacturers and deal¬ 
ers on contracts made last fall when rates 
were supposed to be on a stable basis. 
Another occurrence of a similar nature was 
the advance in rates on iron from Ohio 
points to Chicago, which was made at a 
time when business was dull, and prices 
were weak, and all conditions were most 
unfavorable for the imposition of higher 
freight rates. So much pressure was 
brought to bear on railroad officials in this 
case that a large part of the advance was 
abated, but rates are still higher than they 
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were some time since when trade was quite 
active. The demurrage charged on cars at 
Chicago after 48 hours is accompanied 
with considerable inconvenience to many 
persons who find themselves so circum¬ 
stanced that they cannot promptly un¬ 
load merchandise consigned to them. The 
fine imposed is regarded in various quar¬ 
ters as illegal and unwarranted, and steps 
are being taken to test the matter in the 
courts. The last occurrence to vex the 
minds of shippers js the order just issued 
by the Government requiring all Canadian- 
built cars running from Canada into the 
United States to be held for payment of 
duty. Exchanges of cars are made on so 
many railroads operating in the Northwest, 
involving the use of Canadian-built cars, 
that it is feared the service may be seri¬ 
ously impaired until the matter is straight¬ 
ened out, with, of course, decided detri¬ 
ment to shippers. 


The Western Iron Trade. 


General complaint is made of dullness in 
all branches of the iron and steel trades. 
Business is so unusually depressed and 
orders are so remarkably scarce that sur* 
prise is everywhere manifested at the pe¬ 
culiar conditions prevailing. The outlook 
is by no means discouraging, as there are 
no ominous clouds in the financial hori¬ 
zon, no political disturbances are pending, 
harvests have been good, money is plenty, 
trade is not being interfered with by 
epidemics, labor is fairly employed and ap¬ 
parently more contented than for years, 
and why such a restriction of business 
should occur under these circumstances is 
most perplexing. It is true that more or 
less talk is heard of the disturbing influ¬ 
ence of the railroad question. But the 
railroads are better off now than they 
were a year since. Then they were suffer¬ 
ing from a scarcity of freight. The roads 
running through purely agricultural 
regions were barely able to pay expenses, 
and, in fact, some of them ran behind. 
They were obliged to retrench in every 
way, and they did. Business generally 
suffered in the early part of 1888 in conse¬ 
quence of it, and a whole train of woes 
accompanied the leading cause, all of which 
had their influence. But now the rail¬ 
roads have passed through that most try¬ 
ing period, they are in shape to invest 
more freely in repairs and betterments, 
and even if new work should lag for a 
time, a heavy demand is to be naturally 
expected to meet the necessities of old 
lines. 

As usual, the first effect of the depres¬ 
sion is to reduce the price of pig iron. 
With the present relations of supply and 
demand, hardly a commodity can be 
named which is so sensitive to the varying 
phases of the general condition of busi¬ 
ness as pig iron. Productive capacity has 
now reached such a point that the con¬ 
sumption must keep up to high water 
mark constantly, or the price cannot be 
sustained at figures which will make it 
profitable to operate any but the best or 
most favorably located furnaces. Owners 
of furnaces realize this thoroughly and 
are ready to adapt themselves to the situa¬ 
tion. It is part of their business. Already 
preparations are being made to blow out 
furnaces in the West at which pig iron 
cannot now be profitably made. The 


owners and operators will not risk the ac¬ 
cumulation of large stocks of pig iron, as 
they do not know how long the depression 
may continue, nor how far the slump in 
prices may go. The bottom prices of last 
year are now in sight, but it is possible 
that a lower depth may be touched before 
recovery sets in. Yet the prompt blowing 
out of furnaces may check the production 
sufficiently to correct the market very 
speedily. 

It is well for those who are looking for 
very low prices to bear this in mind. 
Prices are not high now in Western mar¬ 
kets, and much more of a decline is hardly 
to be expected. If those who need iron 
and steel defer their purchases too long 
they may find the supply considerably cur¬ 
tailed and prices much firmer. With the 
producers suspending operations the im¬ 
petus of the decline will be arrested, and 
the whole face of affairs may speedily be 
changed. It seems almost incredible that 
the present lull should be any more than 
temporary, although it must be admitted 
that It has continued long enough to ex¬ 
cite apprehension. But the condition of 
the great masses of the people is too good, 
barns are too well stocked, corn-cribs are 
too well filled and prosperity too gener¬ 
ally abounds for serious belief in approach¬ 
ing financial troubles. 


Late Developments in Venezuela. 

There are indications that the frontier 
dispute between Venezuela and England 
about the boundary line between the for¬ 
mer and British Guiana near the Orinoco 
River is about to enter an acute phase. It 
may not be out of place, therefore, to note 
recent occurrences in that Republic, and 
show the actual state of affairs. On July 
5 last year the new president, Dr. Pablo 
Rojas Paul, was installed at Caracas for a 
term to end on February 20, 1890. He 
succeeded General Hermogenes Lopez, who, 
since August 9, 1887, filled the unexpired 
term of Gen. A. Guzman Blanco, the lat¬ 
ter being the successor of President Joa¬ 
quin Crespo. Early in December last the 
latter made a thoroughly organized at¬ 
tempt to upset the new administration, but 
was captured with all his followers. Leni¬ 
ency at home seems to be the policy of the 
Paul administration so as to stand united 
against England; hence Crespo has been 
sent into exile and left for Buenos Ayres, 
and his followers have been pardoned. 
The new president is considered a man of 
great ability, and through long and varied 
experience well fitted to govern the coun¬ 
try . It is also hoped that he may be able 
to bring about an equitable settlement of 
the boundary question alluded to, Gen. A. 
Guzman Blanco’s endeavors as Venezuelan 
representative in Europe, resident at Paris, 
having led to nothing in this matter so far. 

The difficulty is that the territory in 
dispute is so large and valuable and that 
the action of former governors of British 
Guiana has complicated the question. 
When Venezuela and the rest of Spanish 
America gained their independence, the 
boundary lines between the former colon¬ 
ies of Spain, mutually, and between them, 
Brazil and the possessions of the Nether¬ 
lands, were not well defined, and the 
negligent old Spanish surveys—as recorded 
and mapped in the Colonial Office at 
Madrid—continued to be looked upon as 
the frontier between them until recent ex- j 


plorations led to a better appreciation of 
the resources of the various countries and 
caused new surveys to be ordered. Dif¬ 
ferences then began to arise, leading to 
wars in some instances, to arbitrations in 
others, and leaving matters in suspense in 
a few cases like this Venezuela-Guiana 
dispute. Venezuela has declared its readi¬ 
ness to submit the matter to arbitration, 
but England does not consider the present 
dispute a proper subject to be arbitrated 
upon, as it accuses Venezuela of gross en¬ 
croachments on the territory in dispute, 
one of the richest gold-producing countries 
extant. Recently England has garrisoned 
Barima Point, situated close to the mouth 
of the Orinoco River, which—according 
to the maps of Guiana—belongs to the 
latter. A great outcry is now raised in 
Venezuela, American interference is in¬ 
voked, and the Monroe doctrine appealed 
to. While Venezuelans appeal to the 
latter, Colombians protest against its ap¬ 
plication to the Isthmus. 

In all other matters Venezuela has been 
getting on remarkably well. Coffee, the 
chief product, has yielded abundant crops, 
which have brought high prices here and 
in Europe, and have enriched the planters. 
The national indebtedness has, by agree¬ 
ment with bondholders, dated November 
24 last, been converted, the foreign debt 
into £2,675,350 and the internal into 
£1,078,076 bonds, bearing 4 per cent, in¬ 
terest, secured by customs revenue. The 
income of the nation was 38,686,246 
francs and the outlay 28,644,576 in 1886- 
87; the budget of 1887-88 squares the ex¬ 
penditure of 27,695,000 francs by a rev¬ 
enue of equal amount. Railroad building 
has been actively taken in hand by French 
and German capitalists. Guzman Blanco’s 
permanent stay in Paris as ambassador has 
done a deal of good to his country; he is 
personally worth some $15,000,000, and 
has inspired capitalists in Western Europe 
with confidence in Venezuela. Liberal 
privileges are extended to those who em¬ 
bark in Venezuelan enterprises of a per¬ 
manent nature. There were, on December 
31, 1886, 286 km. of railways in running 
order, 353 being built and 1982 new con¬ 
cessions granted. Since then various im¬ 
portant concessions have been granted. 
Frederick Krupp, of Essen, Prussia, has 
undertaken to build the “great Venez¬ 
uelan railroad,” backed by the leading Ger¬ 
man banks, which is to connect Caracas 
with San Carlos via Antimano, La Victoria 
and Valencia. On part of the capital the 
Government guarantees 7 per cent, inter¬ 
est per annum. A similar guarantee is 
extended to the Callao-Las Tablas Rail¬ 
road to connect the gold mines with Las 
Tablas on the Orinoco, below Ciudad Bol¬ 
ivar, which the Paris Cr6dit Mobilier and 
Soci6t^ des DGpdts et Comptes Courants 
have engaged to construct, the Batignolles 
Construction Company having bound itself 
to build the road within a stipulated short 
time. 

The length of telegraph lines in opera¬ 
tion on June 30, 1886, was 4462 km., 
with 30 offices, the receipts being 239,051 
francs in that year, and the expense 886,- 
188. The postal service was carried on 
through 162 offices handling 2,734,576 
pieces of mail matter, the expense involved 
being 553,868 francs. The regular army 
has at present a strength of only 2000 rank 
and file, but the number of combatants 
may be increased to 100,000 by enrolling 
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the militia and volunteers. The navy 
consists of five men-of-war, three of which 
are steamers. Venezuela imported in 1885- 
86 62,453,378 francs’ worth of merchan¬ 
dise, the greatest amount coming from this 
country, 15,290,873 francs; from England 
9,690,105; from France 9,272,879; from 
Germany 8,949,085, and from the West 
Indies 1,680,691. The export reached 82,- 
304,289 francs including 20,107,675 francs 
of gold bullion, 3,308,911 ores, and 4,442,- 
707 coin. The bulk of products was : 
coffee, 35,733,423 francs’ worth, cocoa, 
8,447,986; hides, skins, cattle, cabinet 
woods, tonka beans and dividivi. There 
entered Venezuelan ports in 1886 9263 
vessels, 1952 thereof being steamers, the 
joint tonnage being 2,052,140. American 
trade shows these figures: 


Domestic 

Fiscal year. Import. export. 

1888. 110,051,250 $3,008,336 

1887. 8,261,286 2,827,010 

Increase.$1,790,014 $181,326 


This increase of nearly 20 per cent, was 
due to the rise in coffee, the import of 
which into the United States has risen 
considerably; from 11,858,478 pounds in 
1870 it has increased to 59,463,487 in 
1887. The copper product of New Que- 
brada was 2900 tons fine in 1887, against 
3708 in 1886 and 4111 in 1885. There 
are 14 gold mines in the Yuruari district. 
Of these the Callao is the richest, turning 
out 28,808 ounces the last six months. It 
is owned by a company of Venezuelans, 
with headquarters at Caracas. The Callao- 
Bis is owned by an English company, 
whose office is in London. The Caratel 
was the first mine discovered. The Tigre, 
Nueva Providencia and Union are owned 
by a Venezuelan company. The Eureka 
and Bolivar Hill are owned by French 
companies whose offices are in Paris. The 
Chile, Panama, Potosi, Peru and Nacupsi 
mines are English, with offices in London. 
In 1873 the total output of all the mines 
was $608,742; 10 years later it was 

$4,000,000. While commercially the Uni ted 
States are chiefly interested in Venezuela, 
England, Germany and France are so in 
mining and railroads, hence there is a con¬ 
siderable international interest attaching 
to what is going on in the country, and 
the turn which the boundary question will 
take is closely watched abroad. 

The annual reports which are coming in 
from Great Britain emphasize the fact 
which we have repeatedly alluded to that 
the ironworkers abroad are enjoying a 
period of moderate prosperity in spite of 
the great decline which has taken place in 
the volume of business done by them with 
this country. W. Fallows Co., of Liv¬ 
erpool, in their elaborate review print the 
following table of exports: 

British Exports of Iron and Steel 

To United Other 
Year. Total States, countries. 

1888.3,966,984 639,760 3,327,224 

1887 . 4,146,907 1,282,445 2,864,462 

1886.3,388,494 804,570 2,583,924 

1885. 3,128,352 397,613 2,730,739 

1884 . 3,496^62 454,804 3,041,548 

In other words, the expansion of busi¬ 
ness with other countries has nearly 
compensated for the great falling off in the 
quantities sent to this country. Consider¬ 
ing the relation of prices abroad and here 
this means that our imports will be cut 
down to a minimum, which they practi¬ 
cally are now. It means, too, that should 
a reaction come from the extreme depres¬ 
sion through which nearly all departments 


of the iron and steel trades are now pass¬ 
ing, we could recover materially without 
any danger from an active participation of 
foreign makers in our markets. There 

may be little consolation in that fact now, 
but it is a circumstance which should 
never be lost sight of either by producer 
or by consumer. So far as pig iron is con¬ 
cerned, the statistical position in Great 

Britain has certainly improved during 

1888. We present the figures below: 

Production and Stocks of Pig Iron. 

Year. Production. Stocks. 

1888 . ... 7,900,000 2,400,000 

1887 . 7.441,927 2,616,366 

1886 . 6,870,666 2,491.506 

1885 . 7,297,295 2,352,169 

1884 . 7,528,996 1,800,467 

1883 . 8,490,224 1,063,976 

In the leading districts, the principal 
figures of interest are: 

Production: 1888. 1887. 

Cleveland.2,014,963 2,508,184 

Scotland. 1,027,744 932,240 

West Cumberland and 

Barrow.1,373,400 1,470,000 

Stocks, December 31: 

Cleveland. 472.628 637,682 

Scotland.1.244,433 1,228.040 

West Cumberland. 562,000 571,700 

While all of the product of the West Cum¬ 
berland district is Bessemer pig, only a 
small part of that of the Cleveland and 
Scotch furnaces is Bessemer or basic. 
The total amount of the product of Bes¬ 
semer pig is estimated at 3,064,837 tons 
in 1888, against 2,600,000 in 1887, while 
the make of steel ingots rose from 2,264,- 
000 tons in 1887 to 3,047,000 tons in 
1888, not less than 471,510 tons of basic 
being used in the manufacture of steel. 

Bridging New York Waters. 

Still another great bridge scheme is on 
foot designed to facilitate communication 
between New York City and its environs. 
The parties concerned call themselves the 
Grand Bridge Company, and they ask for 
an act of incorporation; capital, $10,000,- 
000. The location will be fixed some¬ 
where between New York City and Brook¬ 
lyn, across the East River, by commis¬ 
sioners to be appointed. Other details, 
respecting the appurtenances, rates of toll, 
&c., are provided for iD a bill now before 
the Legislature of this State. The re¬ 
markable success of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
both financially and mechanically, inspires 
confidence in any similar undertaking. 
The opening of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
doubtless will be attended with results 
not less satisfactory, at least as respects 
those sections of the country more im¬ 
mediately affected. An important coal 
trade will be developed in a direct line 
from the Pennsylvania mines to the East¬ 
ern States irrespective of shipments of 
general merchandise. To what extent the 
local traffic of New York City may be in¬ 
fluenced adversely or otherwise remains to 
be seen. It does not appear as yet that 
the bridge will be any serious impediment 
to navigation. The great bridge across 
Staten Island Sound, at Kill Von Koll, is 
another enterprise which may have impor¬ 
tant consequences and to some extent 
affect the channels of trade. The general 
welfare will be promoted if it provides 
facilities for more complete railway con¬ 
nections, thereby in a more literal sense 
making New York City the trade center 
of the United States. Ia addition, the 
Staten Island bridge practically extends the 
water front of the metropolis, and makes 
available for warehouse purposes a wide 


extent of territory, which at a day by no 
means remote will all be required by the 
increasing demands of our foreign trade. 
Still another bridge will be thrown across 
the East River at Blackwell’s Island, and 
the Manhattan Bridge Company, Edmund 
Driggs, president, propose to erect an¬ 
other. Engineer Lindenthal’s monster 
bridge at Washington Heights to cross the 
Hudson is yet in embryo. Altogether, at 
least a half dozen bridge schemes invite 
the attention of capitalists hereabout, and 
no miraculous gift of prescience is needed 
in order to discern through the vista 
of coming years a network of aerial 
structures connecting New York City 
and its environs which will dwarf 
in the comparison anything now seen 
in London or other great centers of Euro¬ 
pean traffic. In the present stage of mod¬ 
ern engineering that man is a bold pes¬ 
simist who pronounces anything mechanic¬ 
ally impossible. 

Bi-Snlphide of Carbon Motors. 

Quickly following the exposure of the 
Electric Sugar-Refining fraud comes a 
story of serious trouble about a wonderful 
‘‘Triple Thermic Motor,”in which several 
reputable men are concerned. The pro¬ 
moters evidently believed they saw a new 
road to fortune. Nor are they the first 
victims. They saw machinery success¬ 
fully worked by substituting bi-sulphide 
of carbon for steam. It drove pistons 
economically and with great power. What 
more could be desired ? The machine 
was set up in Newark for exhibition. 
One or the victims describes his experi¬ 
ence as follows: “Naturally we wished 
to see the wonderful motor in action. So 
we went up to the machine shop, 277 
Passaic avenue, where the whole thing 
was in operation. All the machinery was 
there on the farst floor, and it was in full 
operation, just as any machinery run by 
steam. But the vaporizing machinery, 
where the bi-sulphide of carbon was said 
to be vaporized by steam, so as to produce 
this wonderful power, was in a closed 
room, and there it was sacredly guarded. 

It was in charge of an engineer named 
Knight. Well, there was a peep-hole in * 
the wall inclosing this machinery, and we 
were allowed to stand at that and gaze in. 

Of course we could tell nothing about 
the thing in that way. Nobody got 
nearer than the peep-hole. All the invest¬ 
ors around here had to go it blind in con¬ 
fidence in the men who fathered the 
scheme. ” 

Like the electric sugar-refining appa¬ 
ratus, it was seen through a “ peep-hole,*’ 
but enough was seen to induce scores of 
people to invest their money, and now the 
courts are invoked to award damages in 
large amounts. One of the counsel em¬ 
ployed for the defense seems to have ob¬ 
tained an inkling of the truth, when he 
says in a reported interview: “ So far as 

the theory of the Triple Thermic Motor 
goes, it is all right and undoubtedly a 
good thing, but there are some practical 
obstacles which prevent its present suc¬ 
cess. The object to be attained is the 
production of an expansive vapor without 
the great waste of heat necessary in using 
water for that purpose. Bisulphide of 
carbon is theoretically the solution of the 
problem. On the other hand, bisulphide 
of carbon is u powerful agent, and rapidly 
corrodes and deteriorates the boilers and 
machinery in which it is used.” In other 
words, the clergymen lent their influence, 
unwittingly, as we must charitably as¬ 
sume, in support of an “ exploded fallacy. ** 

It would be needless to look outside of 
New York City for evidence amply sub¬ 
stantiating this position. Only a very few 
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years have passed since the public, of 
course including reporters, were chal¬ 
lenged to examine critically the bisulphide 
motor. Even engineers summoned to 
witness the exhibition were unable to re¬ 
fute the pretensions then put forth. Suf¬ 
fice to say, the scheme was apparently 
abandoned, and inquirers at a later day 
found only portions of machinery rendered 
useless by corrosion. Moreover, the bisul¬ 
phide was extremely offensive to the sense 
of smell, so that a “peep-hole” would 
amply satisfy any ordinary inquirer for 
information. 

In accordance with views briefly pre¬ 
sented above, omitting more than a refer¬ 
ence to painful experiences in Lowell, 
Mass, (where “Professor Trowbridge, of 
Harvard,” made a report construed as in¬ 
dorsing the motor, preparatory to issuing 
a prospectus), the well-known patent law¬ 
yer Ed w. N. Dickerson writes as follows: 

The papers are giving an account of a stock 
company founded upon a “ bisulphide of car¬ 
bon ” engine, the stock of which has been sold 
to many victims in Newark and elsewhere, for 
a great price. This particular form of hum¬ 
bug is very old; and it is very insidious, be¬ 
cause of tiie great pressures which this sub¬ 
stance will develop at low temperature. Before 
1856 this deception was practiced on Wall 
street, and another like it called the Cloud en¬ 
gine. In that year I published a statement 
about these things, a copy of which I annex. 
My prophecy has been fully realized. The bi¬ 
sulphide machine has since been twice used as 
a swindle—once at Pittsburgh and once at 
Boston—and the Cloud engine again deluded 
a large number of very respectable gentlemen 
in this city about one year ago. My publica¬ 
tion was m a note accompanying the report of 
an argument in court. 

Edw. N. Dickerson. 

New York, January 17. 

{Extract from an Argument Published in 
1856.] 

This Cloud engine enjoyed a remarkable ex¬ 
istence at the Novelty Works, about as long as 
its relative, the Vampire, both belonging to the 
genus humbug. Cloud was ushered into public 
notice with more imposing circumstances than 
Vampire, however, Mr. Horatio Allen starting 
it out with a “ first-rate notice,” every line oi 
which was redolent with wisdom. After giv¬ 
ing some rows of figures for the purpose of ap¬ 
pealing to the popular credulity which is ex¬ 
pressed in the maxim “ figures can’t lie,” the 
certificate concludes as follows : 

44 What the proportion of saving is to be re¬ 
mains to be determined by more extensive use; 
but I am constrained by the facts which have 
been developed by these trials to state my be- 
# lief that the Cloud combination will take the 
place of the high pressure engine, and prove it¬ 
self one of the most extraordinary and valua¬ 
ble inventions of the age. Yours respectfully, 
“Horatio Allen.” 

And again: 

As the result of the trials referred to, I have 
to state the increase of pressure arising from 
combination of steam and air it proved beyond 
a doubt, and that the increased useful ef¬ 
fect resulting from this increased pressure, as 
shown by these trials, is more than 50 per cent. 

In building a high-pressure engine for my¬ 
self, or for parties who would leave the ques¬ 
tion of the Kind of engine to me, I would un¬ 
hesitatingly adopt the Cloud engine, and in 
taking this pos tion I rely upon the facts which 
have come to my know ledge in the trials made 
under my directions. Horatio Allen. 

Novelty Works, New* York, July, 1854. 

Referring to the 44 Vampire” id genus 
omne, Mr. Dickerson adds that it takes 
about 18 years for one of those animals to 
revive, that charlatans may grow rich. 
Taking all in all, there is reasonable ground 
for pronouncing the 44 thermo motor” a 
chameleon of the vampire stamp, assum¬ 
ing attractive hues to correspond with the 
varying conditions of the market. And so 
long as dupes can be found, just so long 
shall we hear of impending revolutions 
that amount to nothing. 


The rates of freight on Southern pig 
iron, to take effect on February 1, are 
announced. They are on the basis of 
$2.75 from Birmingham, $2.26 from Chat¬ 
tanooga and $2.50 from Sheffield to Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Advantages of Coke for Fuel 

Chicago, January 17. 

To the Editor: There has been consid¬ 
erable comment in the scientific and other 
papers upon the late reversion to the use 
of coal as fuel by some iron manufacturers 
in the natural gas regions. Without en¬ 
tering at the present into the reasons for 
which this has become economically pos¬ 
sible, we are led by the fact to speculate 
on the propriety of locating such immense 
lants as we find in certain districts that 
ave little but the precarious advantage of 
a natural gras well to recommend them. 
Of course, it is a matter that admits of ex¬ 
act calculation to determine where a 
given industry would be placed to best 
advantage, having regard to costs of fuel 
and other materials, labor and transporta¬ 
tion, but we are inclined to think that in 
assigning a relative value to natural gas 
wells there has often been dangerously 
small allowance made for the fluctuating 
and uncertain character of the supply. So 
enormous is the importance of cheap fuel 
in our great industries, that large amounts 
of capital are eagerly invested in building 
new works to secure what already in some 
cases has proved but a temporary advan¬ 
tage in this respect. And tew things are 
now more generally appreciated than the 
importance of having our tangible "fuel 
supply mined and used in the most eco¬ 
nomical manner possible. 

The advantage of coke over raw soft coal 
as a fuel is that otherwise useless slack can be 
made available by admixture in its manu¬ 
facture, and especially that it can be per¬ 
fectly and smokelessly burnt without the 
need of skilled labor. ‘And we cannot 
doubt that the public demand for a clear 
and healthy atmosphere will finally result 
in the almost complete substitution of 
coke fuel for soft lump coal. It is to be 
noted, however, that under present condi¬ 
tions this means simply that the smoke 
and waste resulting from irregular and in¬ 
complete combustion are to be confined to 
the coking regions. There is an actually 
augmented waste of fuel incurred in the 
coking system which is only compensated 
for by the comparatively low price of coal 
where it is free from transport charges. 
The cause of this additional waste is the 
high percentage of volatile matter con¬ 
tained in soft coal, particularly in our 
Western soft coal, which yields but one- 
half its weight of coke. In other words, 
over one-third of the coal used, including 
all of the hydrocarbon gases, is burnt 
and dissipated at the coking ovens. 

Under the best mode of treatment (in 
beehive ovens) it is admitted that only 15 
per cent, of the weight of coal needs to be 
used in coking—say 5 per cent, solid car¬ 
bon and 10 per cent, of volatile matter. 
The rest of the volatile matter, which 
amounts sometimes to one-third of the 
weight of the coal, is wholly lost. This is 
the point we would emphasize—namely, 
that wiiile coke, or artificial hard coal, is 
practically the best and almost the cheap¬ 
est fuel for general purposes, there is yet 
the burden of an exceptionally heavy item 
of waste in its manufacture. 

Very many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to recover the excess of coal 
gases, but it must not be inferred that this 
cannot be made practicable It is claimed 
that by a simple process, now worked in 
the North of England, all of the excess 
gas, together with considerable ammonia, 
is secured, and we learn that a prominent 
Chicago firm is experimenting in the same 
direction. The attainment of this object 
is of national concern, and will involve 
consequences of the highest magnitude. 
It will insure the supply of much cheaper 
coke, and, therefore, the disappearance of 
smoke from our cities. Existing coking 
plant8 will be looked on as artificial gas 
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wells, from which a permanent and uni¬ 
form flow of fuel gas can be developed, in 
both of these respects far more reliable 
than the supply from any natural gas well. 
It will furthermore be practicable to set 
up coke works near large cities, where use 
can be found for every spare unit of heat 
that can be secured. For there is no smoke 
nuisance at such coke works as we refer 
to; indeed the process applied thereat may 
be defined as smoke prevention by with¬ 
drawal for separate use of all superfluous 
distillation products from the coal. 

a. j. 


The Iron-Ore Trade at Buffalo. 

Edward B. Guthrie, C. E., of Buffalo, has 
contributed to the Railroad Gazette the fol¬ 
lowing in relation to the iron-ore trade at 
Buffalo : The great increase in the last 
three years in the amount of ore handled 
at Buffalo has gone on with very little at¬ 
tention, considering its magnitude. The 
receipts of iron ere at that port since 1885 
have been as follows, in gross tons: 

1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

7,160 28,480 80,760 246,850 

From these figures it is seen that the in • 
crease in 1888 has been some 700 per cent. 
Of the amount received in 1888, all but 
26,500 tons had been reshipped at close of 
navigation. There is now talk of remod¬ 
eling and starting up the furnace at Iron- 
ton, located about 15 miles north of the 
city, on the Niagara River. This furnace 
has been out of blast 10 or 12 years, and it 
is rumored that Bessemer pig will be 
made. Buffalo, with its shipping facilities 
by water and rail and its cheap fuel, ought 
to make a good point for manufacturing 
steel, thougn its two iron mills have been 
long out of use. 

During the past year three ore docks 
have been started at Buffalo, one under 
control of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, on 
the Tifft Farm Improvement, having a 
length of 2100 feet and width of 200 feet; 
one controlled by H. K. Wick & Co., lo¬ 
cated on the Blackwell Canal, 1460 feet 
long by 200 leet wide; one, the Minne¬ 
sota Docks, controlled by the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western, located on Buffalo 
River, about 500 feet long by 200 feet 
wide. 

At each of the first two, three hoisting 
and conveying machines, made by the 
Brown Machine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are used for hoisting the ore from 
vessel, conveying it back for immediate 
reshipment on cars, or stocking up on 
dock. Each machine consists of a trussed 
bridge, supported by a pier at each end, 
movable on tracks parallel to the face of 
the dock. The bridge is 180 feet long 
between piers, with a cantilever extension 
80 feet long, for dumping beyond the rear 
pier, and a hinged projection, 34 feet 
long, allowing buckets to be directly over 
a vessel’s hatchway. The hight at the 
dock end is 30 feet, at the rear end 45 
feet, enabling the empty buckets to return 
to the vessel by gravity. The power con¬ 
sists of three double cylinder engines 
located at one of the movable piers, 
operating the buckets, hoisting from out 
the hold, conveying back from the dock, 
and moving the whole plant from one 
point to another in a direction parallel to 
the face of the dock. Each bucket holds 
1 gross ton, and from 1200 to 1500 gross 
tons can be handled with reasonable speed 
in ten hours. 

At the Minnesota docks five McMilar 
steam cranes are used, which run on a 
track parallel to the face of the dock. By 
these the ore is hoisted from vessel and is 
then either dumped into cars on parallel 
tracks for immediate reshipment, or into 
small cars running on trussed girders sup¬ 
ported at each end on movable piers, at 
center on a fixed pier, the former piers 
being operated by hand through gearing 
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transferring the plant from one point to had in quantity, this furnace will increase asunder the chains in which the Commit- 
another. The girders are .at right angles the output of a works up to 180 to ns per tee on Ways and Means have held the 
to the face of the dock, and along them day for an outlay not exceeding $ 2000 majority throughout this entire Congress, 
the small cars of ore are pushed by hand, where natural gas is used. If coal is used The tobacco men who from party interests 
and the ore dumped on to dock where it is to make the gas, the cost will be increased and discipline submitted to this tyranny 


stacked. Each bucket is said to hold 2800 by that of a gas producer 

pounds, and 1000 tons are handled in ten - m 

hours with the five cranes. The first-men- WacViino+rm vr pwc 

tioned machine is the cheaper to operate, ” aSIlingTOn IM cWS# 
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two docks were not in operation until Au- Washington, D. C. 

gust or September last, while the third was Th e programme of the I 
started a little earlier. K era > n0 " 


{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., January 22,1889. 
The programme of the Republican mana¬ 
gers, now that they have succeeded in 
passing their tariff substitute, is to let it 


proposed, before the authority of the 
House passed into other hands, to give 
some expression of their views in oppo¬ 
sition to the restrictive policy of the com¬ 
mittee. _ 

The Pneumatic Gun. —The Zalinski 
pneumatic gun has been proved to be a 
powerful weapon for harbor defense. On 
Saturday this gun was charged with 200 
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James Henderson has recently erected current action will then be in condition to gt the strongest armored vessel a mile 
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managers 


. . , , , , . , , -x , proved itself to be the fastest war boat in 

gas-pipes are placed atone end, which an extra session, as it offers a pretext for an existence, the contract being that they can 
debver the gas into a large expansion earlier organization of the House and k* A ,>*4™ min nf oa Pnm. 


organization 


be fired at intervals of two minutes. Com- 


11V “ VT .JU * 1 r a • -* - r . tons less than the Herman gun oi the same 

meets the arf blast delivered in measured phaticaUy m favor of an extra session caliber, and costs, with carnage, $125,000 
quantity in proportions to produce per- should no action be taken on the Senate sub- lesg Xgain, it is to be presumed that the 
feet combustion through tuyen* placed stitute in the House, for the reason, as one of effect of 8 one of the American dynamite 

on each sidei of the gas channel, delivered their number said, that they had promised she , lg would ^ much ter tl J an the 

diagonally forward to a focus at the en- the manufacturers that something would be destruct ion caused by a Krupp powder- 
trance to the heating chamber, where done m accordance with their wishes if J r 

combustion takes place. The gas in pass- the elections turned out satisfactorily. —1- —_ 

ing to the air is probably heated to They now propose to keep their promises. Horace Tuttle, of the firm of Tuttle, 
3000° F. before they meet, and as the air The Senate substitute is the most decisive Qglebay & Co Cleveland Ohio was in¬ 
is cold and the gas expanded their step in the direction of protection on st | n tly killed'’in a railroad accident in 
volumes approximate being equal and principle yet taken, and fixes the issue on Northern Michigan on the 19th inst. Mr. 
produce a greater effect than when either the economic policy of the Republican T ttl wm a well-known dealer in iron ore 
or both are heated by regenerators. party. The party leaders, in the main, 

The bed of the heating chamber is 20 think the bill wise, but some of the most and repre8ent f ng large interests. He was 

feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet sagacious are of the contrary opinion. a man of endeanng personal qualities, and 

space intervenes between it and the They .do not regard the bounty provisions the newg of Ma and ^timely death 

roof in the clear. The flame is from H to as likely to enlist popular favor and claim ig received with un i ver8 al regret through- 
2 feet above the piles on the hearth and 1 that it will ultimately react to the discredit Qut the iron trade Northwest 

foot from the roof all the way from the of the protective theory. The point L ieutant-Governor Macdonald, of Michi'- 
frontto the uptake. Iron charged simul-. claimed for an extra session is that a bill a prom inent business man of Escan- 
taneously at each of the four doors of the passed in May or June will have at least £ b ’ ^ william Cochrane, of the Coch- 
furnace becomes as quickly heated at the six months’ trial, and then have ample rane Millin „ Company, Escanaba. perished 
uptake as where the combustion takes time for amendment where it pinches be- j n t ^ e san ^ e accident Their loss is a 
place or, in five minutes 250 pounds fore the close of the long session. This, it b blow to that enterprising town, 
charged at each door is at a welding heat is thought, will put an end to industrial w hose recent rapid progress in manufactur- 
ready to draw, so that five piles may be agitation and enable the great interests of ; activity was in a great measure due to 
heated every five minutes of 250 pounds the country to enjoy a few years’ respite. them 

each. By charging at one door and draw- The problem which most concerns the * *_ 

ing at the same time from another a pile party leaders just now is the probable ae- u now gettled thin that there will 
may be drawn every minute, amounting to turn of the Randall committee and the ^ nQ advance fa the p B rice of coke for 
1440, or 180 tons in 24 hours. It is House on the Cowles tobacco bill. That Fahrllarv d „, ivprv and ..Sless there is a de- 


claimed for this furnace, if doors be ap 
plied which exclude air during the heat- has created undisguised consternatioi. w^ks VslighTd^Ttee to p^t 

ing (which is not the case at McKeesport, among the friends of Chairman Mills. It prfees is liable to take place The fading 
where it was sought to ball up through a is not Mr. Randall’s purpose to have any operators in the ConnelUville rerionarf 
hole in the door), that the waste in heat- contest himself. As soon as the Senate £R, in „ order8 f or de liverv next month at 
ing iron will be largely reduced. The substitute reaches the House and is re- '^s follows Fur- 

economy in fuel is very great, as the gas ferred to the Committee on Ways and jj c 2 5- to dealers $135- 

ranges from four pipes at 8-ounce pressure Means, and a reasonable time is allowed foundry coke, $1.50; crushed coke, $2'. 20’; 
to six P*pes at about 4-ounce jffMsure, which for a report The Committee on Appro- „ on £ oard J. ar8 per ton of 2000 

is one-half tothree-quarters of the gas used pnations will act upon the revenue bill ndg Freight rates from ovens to 

in the old kind of heating furnaces, while sent to them under instructions of the ftttsburgh, 70 cents per ton; to Shenan- 
the output is claimed to be seven times House, the bill will be reported back V alfey $1.35; Cleveland, $2.80; 
greater from a much smaller quantity of and the friends of the measure will be left gy | 2 .75; East 8t. Louis, $3.20. 

gas^say, from nine to ten tim«i less. to take charge of it in their own way. p ric ^ S a ’ t 0 ’ the r ’points are quoted as fol- 

Wrought iron exposed on the hearth of The reference of the bill to Mr. Randall s , Chicago, fl.25; St. Louis, $4.70; 
this furnace in large lots beginsito melt in committee was not particularly pleasing to K ’ anga8 cit ’ | 7 . 25 

10 minuc«i, becoming so soft that it can- that gentleman, as it placed him in a posi- To j edo $4; Buffalo, $4.50. In the lattw 

not be balled except water is thrown upon tion which he was not anxious to assume lace fe^ oldaville ’ ^, ke is quoted at 
it to cool it, indicating that the furnace at this stage of the tariff controversy. There £ 3 75 an ^ at chi at New 

will melt rapidly and be economical for is not an improbability that the tobacco men ^ ver ^ M ^ at Chicago and 

making open-hearth steel. The cost of a m the House will attempt to take some g# ^ L ou igy|ii e 

furnace would not be over $8000 for a bed action with reference to the Senate sub- J_ 

20 feet long and 20 feet wide, to make 20 stitute. There are some who believe that f our th annual installment of the ex- 

to 25 tons of open-hearth steel per cast, if the measure could be brought to a vote tension indebtedness of Oliver Brothers & 
There are no regenerators, nor is there any it would secure a majority. The Senators, Phillips and the Oliver & Roberts Wire 
heated air used. A small fan blower is plac- however, do not expect action so as to Company, Limited, will, we are informed, 
ed in the gas pipe, where there is a possi- bring it into conference. Chairman Mills be paid at maturity on February 1. The 
bility of a deficient supply of gas to exhaust is disposed to hedge by saying that he amount, including interest at 6 percent., 
gas from the wells and at the same time would favor a tobacco bill, and is inquir- jg |30«,058.85. This leaves but one more 
to increase the quantity used, if so de- ing why the Virginia, North Carolina paym cnt to be made by these firms. 

sired. This fan may be placed on the and other Democratic advocates of to- _ 

shaft that carries the fan for measuring bacco repeal did not take that feature of One of the furnaces of the Troy Steel 
the air, and be driven by the same pul- a bill in his committee. As Mr. Randall and Iron Company, at Troy, N. Y., was 
ley, and thus measure the air and gas expressed it, the most important feature of blown in on foundry iron a few days 
automatically. Where scrap iron is to be the Cowles movement was that it rent since. 


riouse on me v,uwies — February delivery and unless there is a de- 

bombshell landed in the free-trade camp cided moment in the demand within the 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 230 South Fourth 8t. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa.. January 22, 1880. ( 

Pig Iron. —The feeling is still very 
much unsettled, and it is difficult to say 
what the outcome of the continued dull¬ 
ness will be. On the whole, prices have 
held remarkably well, 500 of a decline be¬ 
ing about the average since November 1. 
The time is at hand, however, when some¬ 
thing decisive may be expected, as things 
can hardly remain in their present condi¬ 
tion for any length of time. The general 
impression is that the demand will pick 
up sufficiently within the next couple of 
weeks to check any further tendency 
toward a decline, although there may be 
exceptional transactions at specially low 
prices before the market steadies itself. 
Sales during the week have usually been 
on the basis of $18 @ $18.60 at tide for 
No. 1 Foundry, $17 @ $17.50 for No. 2, 
and $15.50 @ $16 for Gray Forge, with a 
few special brands at $19 for No. 1 and 
$16.50 for Gray Forge. On the other 
hand, sales of Southern brands have been 
made at $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 
for No. 2 and $15.25 for Gray Forge, de¬ 
livered in consumers’ yards, quality said to 
be equal to Pennsylvania standard. There 
is some pressure to realize on pretty much 
all descriptions of iron, but there is a dis¬ 
position to hold prices as above quoted, 
one reason for which is that consumers 
will not take large lots, and another is 
that they prefer certain brands, and 
as concessions would not increase 
the size of the order, sellers feel 
that they may just as well maintain 
their prices. Consumption is large, and 
as the furnaces have not accumulated very 
heavy stocks there is a fair probability 
that prices will not go much below what 
are current to-day, although a good deal 
will depend upon the course of the markets 
South and West. At present there is a 
considerable amount of urgency from these 
points, but there is an impression that it 
will only be of temporary* duration. Penn¬ 
sylvania Gray Forge, said to be of strictly 
good quality, is offered to-day at $15.25, 
delivered in consumers’ yards. 

Foreign Iron. —There is some inquiry 
for high-grade Bessemer, for which holders 
ask about $20.50, c. i. f., duty paid. Speigel- 
eisen is held at $27.25, with buyers at 
about $26.60. Prices are said to be too 
high, however, to permit of business. 

Blooms. —There is a good demand, and 
in most cases at prices about as follows: 
Steel Noil Slabs, $28.50 @$29, at mill; 
Billets, from $82 to $86, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Run-out Anthracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $82.50 @ $84 $ ‘ 4 bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. 

Muck Bars. —The eupply is in excess 
of the demand, so that prices are weak and 
irregular. Some of the best makes are 
held at $28.50 @ $29, delivered, but there 
are others offering at about a dollar less, 
without attracting buyers. Small lots 
have been placed at $28 @ $28.50, Phila¬ 
delphia delivery, but the demand is lim¬ 
ited. 

Bar Iron. —The market show’s no sign 
of improvement, and prices are again a 
shade lower, although nominally the same 
as last week. There are so many anxious 
sellers that buyers have no difficulty in 
securing concessions on lots of 100 tons 
and upward. As a rule 1.700 @ 1.750, at 
country mills, is quoted for good Iron, 
with a fair amount of business taken at 
the medium figure, although in one or two 
instances still lower rates have been ac¬ 


cepted. Some of the larger mills main¬ 
tain 1.80 @ 1.850 as their quotations, but 
only limited quantities can be placed at 
those figures. The outlook is not en¬ 
couraging at the moment, although it is 
thought that Skelp orders will be on the 
market soon, which will be of material 
benefit to the Bar trade. Expectations on 
this point are very sanguine, but as yet it 
is not known that bids have been made 
for any but small lots. Asking prices are 
1.8240 @ 1.850 for Grooved Skelp and 
1.900 @ 1.950 for Sheared. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —Business is 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, al¬ 
though in one w r ay or another there seems 
to be plenty of work within reach. The 
great trouble is in regard to prices. Buy¬ 
ers have been asking for options on large 
lots at figures which sellers would be will¬ 
ing to accept for prompt deliveries, but it 
is not satisfactory to have them kept open 
for three or four weeks, which some of the 
parties appear to require. What the mills 
want is work to go on with, as there is a 
possibility that there may be plenty of 
business later on, as well as better prices. 
Meanwhile, quotations are feverish and ir¬ 
regular, and nominally as follows: 20 @ 

2.10 for Ordinary Plates and Tank Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20 for Universal Plates; Shell, 
2.40 @ 2.50; Flange, 8.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.20 
@2.30; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 80 @ 8^0; 
Fire-Box, 310 @ 410. 

Structural Iron. —There has been very 
little new business placed of late, but some 
of the mills are kept fairly busy on old 
orders. The position remains much the 
same as for several weeks past, plenty of 
work talked about, but very little 
actually given out. Still, the prospects are 
favorable for improvement, and it is 
thought that a good deal of business will 
be on the market in the course of two or 
three weeks, although in the meantime 
things are very dull. Prices are about 
as follows: Bridge Plate, 20 @ 2.10; 
Angles, 20 @ 2.10; Tees, 2.40 @ 2.60; 
Beams and Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —There is a fair demand 
for Sheets, but it is found almost impossi¬ 
ble to maintain prices, so that some shading 
has been done on desirable orders. Prices 
for small lots are about as follows for the 
best makes. 


Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... .8 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.2 % 

Common, less than the above. 
Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28... .4* 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_3* 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21 .... 8* 

Blue Annealed.2.6 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount. 

Common discount. 


@ 3*0 

@30 

@ 4*0 
@40 
@ 3*0 
@2 80 
.. 62 *% 
..67** 


Merchant Steel. —The feeling in this 
department is a little unsettled and prices 
are not strictly adhered to, although as 
yet no change has been announced 
officially. Nominally quotations are as 
follows: Tool Steel, 810 @ 810; Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.40 @ 2.60; Crucible Spring, 
410 @ 410; Crucible Machinery, 50; Best 
Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary Sheet, 80- 

Steel Ralls. —The demand has not im¬ 
proved and sales are mostly in small lots 
at about $28 at mill. The New York Cen¬ 
tral is understood to have been in the mar¬ 
ket for several thousand tons, but it is 
not known what price they paid, although 
$28 was quoted by mills in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania. Freights have been more favor¬ 
able from certain other points, however, 
as it is not thought that $28 would be 
shaded for that kind of an order. 

Old Rails.—There is quite a scarcity 
of Rails, and, while the demand is not 
large, prices look like going higher. In 
any case, holders appear to have the 
I utmost confidence in their position, $24.25, 

| f.o.b. cars here, having been refused for 
several hundred tons to-day. Buyers are 


not numerous, however, and it i® only 
when supplies are wanted in a hurry that 
they will pay over $23.25 @ $23.50. 
Sales for interior deliveries are reported at 
from $24 to $25, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Scrap Iron. —There is a somewhat im¬ 
proved demand, and while prices have 
not changed materially there is a bet¬ 
ter feeling, especially as regards choice 
qualities. Prices about as follows : 
$20.50 @ $21 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ 
$22 for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$22.50; No. 2do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ 
$10; Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There is a very 
heavy demand in prospect, but prices are 
irregular, and on special orders discounts 
are sometimes increased considerably. Or¬ 
dinarily discounts are quoted: Black Butt- 
Welded, 521 %; Galvanized do., 42J$; 
Black Lap-Welded, 621 Galvanized 
do., 521 £; Boiler Tubes, 60«tf. 

Nalls. —A meeting of Eastern manu¬ 
facturers was held in this city last Friday, 
but no definite arrangements were com¬ 
pleted at that time, although efforts are 
still being made to agree to a plan which 
will yield better prices. Meanwhile prices 
remain as before, say $1.90 @ $2 from 
store. 


Chicago. 


Office of The Iron Age, 85 and 97 Washing- 1 
ton street. Chicago. January 21.1889. I 

Pig Iron. —The past week was en¬ 
livened by heavy transactions, thus real¬ 
izing the expectations of those who have 
been predicting a more active market for 
this month. At the same time prices were 
badly broken, and thus another set of ex¬ 
pectations was realized. The Southern 
element in this market is charged with the 
responsibility for the extremely low prices 
which are made, but the local furnaces 
held their ground and secured their share 
of the business. The largest contract 
placed was for about 10,000 tons of Coke 
Pig, of different grades, to be delivered 
through the year in monthly installments 
at works in Chicago and branch establish¬ 
ments south and east of this point. About 
four-fifths of this contract was secured 
for a Southern furnace company. The No. 1 
Foundry is understood to have been sold 
at about the equivalent of $16, cash, at 
Chicago, and correspondingly low prices 
were made for the other grades. To 
another consumer $15.75, four months, or 
about $15.25, cash, has been quoted for 
No. 1 Soft Southern. Up to the present 
time these prices are the lowest ever made 
at Chicago, beating the record of all 
previous depressions. The inference 
to be drawn from the occurrences of the 
week is that shrewd buyers now feel that 
the time has come to buy, as the market 
must be at bottom or very close to it. The 
establishment of such low rates must ac¬ 
celerate the blowing out of furnaces, being 
undoubtedly below the cost of production 
at many of them. The reported bank¬ 
ruptcy of one Southern furnace company is 
regarded here as indicating that there is 
a limit to Southern prices and that they 
cannot be pushed down much lower with¬ 
out disaster. Ohio Soft Irons have sold 
more freely, and large consumers are 
quietly placing contracts for their year’s 
supply of Lake Superior Charcoal. The 
price of Charcoal Pig is maintained very 
steadily, being apparently uninfluenced by 
the downward course of Coke Pig. Cash 
quotations on ordinary purchases are about 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, $20; American Scotch (Black- 
band), No. 1, $19.50 @ $20; No. 2 
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$17.50; Jackson County Silvery, No. 1, 
$18; other Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17 @ 
$18; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $17; 
No. 2, $16; No. 3, $15; Southern Coke, 
No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 @ $16.75; No. 2 
Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.25 @ 
$15.75; No. 8 Foundry, $15; Gray Forge, 
and No. 2 Soft, $14.25 @ $14.75. 

Bar Iron. —More inquiry is reported, 
particularly from manufacturing consum¬ 
ers, who seem to be strongly inclined to 
plaice contracts. Quotations are about the 
same as they have been, ranging from 
1.601 at Mahoning Valley mills to 1.70*, 
half extras, Chicago, for mill lots of Com¬ 
mon Bar lion of fair quality. On good 
specifications these prices are shaded, but 
the mills seem to be fairly firm, notwith¬ 
standing their increasing anxiety to secure 
new business. Small lots are still quoted 
at 1.90* # 2* from store, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —Matters are slowly 
taking shape in this line. Some bridge 
contracts have been placed, but orders for 
building material are hanging until the 
price of Beams is settled. It is reported 
that the combination price is not being ad¬ 
hered to by the members, and that Beams 
are easily procurable at 2.80* and lower. 
Some consumers assert that they will not 
place their orders at higher rates than 
2.25*, but this is probably a bluff. Car¬ 
loads of Angles are quoted at 2.15* @ 
2.20*; Tees, 2.45* @ 2.50*; Universal 
Plates, 2.15* @ 2.20*, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Small lots of Angles bring 2.85*; Tees, 
2.70*; Beams, 2.90* for foreign to 8.50* 
for domestic. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac. —Competition is 
vigorous for orders of any size, but small 
lots command the following prices from 
store: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.50*; 
Sheet Steel, 3* @ 3.50*; Tank Iron, 
2.40*; Tank Steel, 2.60* @ 2.75*; Shell 
Iron, 3*; Shell Steel, 3.12}*; Flange 
Iron, 4*; Flange Steel, 3.50*; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.75* @ 5.75*; Boiler Rivets, 4* @ 
4.25*; Ulster Iron, 3.75*. Boiler Tubes, 
62} i off. An order for 300 to 400 tons of 
Tank Steel is in the market, for the new 
city water works. 

Sheet Iron. —Manufacturers’ prices are 
a little weaker, but jobbers still hold small 
lots at 3.30* for No. 27, 3.20* for Nos. 25 
and 26, and 3.10* for No. 24. Orders for 
mill lots are scarce. 

Galvanized Iron. — Mill prices are 
stiffening, and an advance is expected 
shortly, m consequence of the formation of 
the association referred to last week. Job¬ 
bers’ quotations for small lots are un¬ 
changed. however, at 65 ^ off for Juniata 
and 65 % and 2} ^ off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —The demand is im¬ 
proving from small consumers, and quite 
a good business is reported by several 
houses. Mail orders are increasing consid¬ 
erably. Quotations are about as follows, 
though prices are unsettled: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.30*; Tool Steel, 8.50* @ 9.50*; 
Specials, 13* @ 25*; Crucible Spring, 
8.75*; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.25* @ 
2.50*; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.30* @ 
2.4*0; Tire, 2.25 @ 2.50*; Sheet, 7* @ 
10 *. 

Steel Rails. —Business has been very 
quiet, the largest order taken during the 
week being for 3000 tons. Inquiries are 
fairly numerous, and new projects are 
coming forward which may be carried out, 
if financial conditions are no t too unfavor¬ 
able. Prices are firm at $30. 

Old Ralls and Wheels. —Old Iron 
Rails are very quiet. They are worth 
$21.50 @ $22 here, on a parity with other 
markets, but consumers arc well supplied 
for the present, and are not disposed to pay 
even the lower price named. A sale of 400 
tons is reported at $24, delivered at Toledo. 


Old Steel Rails in light demand and short 
lengths are now quoted at $14. Sales of 
Ola Car-Wheels are reported at $19, but 
this is below the views of most holders, 
some of whom are willing to sell at $19.25, 
while others want more. 

Scrap.—Several hundred tons of No. 1 
Wrought have been sold at $20.75 @ 
$21, the latter price being for a picked 
lot. Buyers are discriminating in their 
purchases of this class of material, and 
some lots of Scrap which would in times 
of activity pass readily as No. 1 are now 
going begging at $19. The same remark 
applies to Mill Iron, a choice lot having 
been sold during the week at $15.50, 
while the ordinary grading is worth but 
$14. Cast Scrap is a drug at present, 
owing to the low price of Pig Iron. 
Mixed Country Scrap of good quality is 
worth $14. Carefully selected Scrap sells 
at about the following prices $ ton of 
2000 lb: No. 1 Wrought, $20 @ $21; 
Track, $19; No. 1 Mill, $14 @ $15.50; 
No. 2 Mill, $10; Horseshoes, $18.50; 
Axles, $25 @ $26; Machinery Cast, $13.50 
@$14; Stove Plate, $10, C> ast Bo rings, I 
$9; Wrought Turnings, $10.50; Axle 
Turnings, $13; Mixed Steel, $11; Coil and 
Leaf Steel, $15; Tires, $15.50. 

General Hardware. —Jobbers of Shelf 
Hardware report a very good inquiry for 
Nails and Barb Wire, and for spring goods 
generally, such as Steel Goods, Wooden- 
Ware, Wire Cloth, &c. Tools and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Hardware are moving quite 
freely. Traveling men are writing very 
encouraging letters relative to business 
prospects, country merchants speak hope¬ 
fully of the condition of general business 
in their respective localities, and all 
signs now portend a large spring trade. 
Collections are very fair, showing that 
money is abundant. Prices are well main¬ 
tained, but margins are very close on many 
goods now handled by the jobbing trade, 
compelling a larger volume of, business 
| than ever to secure a reasonable return on 
the capital invested. In Heavy Hardware 
business continues to improve, and jobbers 
are taking a much more cheerful view of 
the situation than in December. 

Nails. —Manufacturers’ prices are very 
firm for Steel Cut Nails at previous quota¬ 
tions, but jobbers’ prices are irregular, 
being governed largely by circumstances. 
When purchased alone small lots com¬ 
mand as high as $2.10, but when ordered 
in connection with other goods they are 
sold down to $2, which is very close to 
present cost. Wire Nails are in about the 
same condition, being quoted at $2.50 @ 
$2.55 in small lots and $2.45 in mixed 
carloads, while manufacturers’ prices are 
firm, with $2.35 named as bottom for 
large lots. The manufacturers of Cut 
Nails are notifying their customers that 
present prices are made with no guarantee 
against change, and not subject to cancel¬ 
lation. They propose to make a radical 
change in the customs of the trade in this 
respect, and to make each sale absolute. 

Barb Wire. —The demand has increased 
so rapidly that it now seems quite prob¬ 
able that manufacturers’ stocks will be 
sufficiently depleted by the beginning of 
February to stiffen prices. Jobbers quote 
Painted at 2.90* and Galvanized at 3.50*, 
with the usual reduction for carloads. 

Pig Lead.—Sales of 300 tons are re¬ 
ported at 3.60* @ 3.65*. The market is 
very quiet and steady. 


Cleveland. 

CutVKLAND, January 21,18S9. 

Iron Ore.—The continued dullness in 
the Pig Iron market accounts for the delay 
in placing orders for new Ore. None of 
the numerous mining companies in this 
city have established their schedule of 


prices for 1889. There is very little dif¬ 
ference of opinion between the mine 
owners and the furnacemen as to what 
these prices will be, but the market is en¬ 
tirely without life, negotiations being con¬ 
fined exclusively to the odds and ends 
comprising the 60,000 tons of last season’s 
Ore on the docks at Cleveland, Ashtabula 
and Fairport. The closing prices for last 
season’s ore seem quite likely to be the open¬ 
ing prices for this year. The opinion among 
all interested parties in December was to 
the effect that substantial sales of new Ore 
would occur before the middle of Januaiy. 
Indeed, this opinion was held by both mine 
owners and furnacemen almost up to the 
day set for the opening of the market. 
Although nearly a >veek nas elapsed since 
that time, there are no immediate indi¬ 
cations of a buying movement. When 
negotations are again resumed a vigorous 
demand is looked for and it would surprise 
no one if 2,000,000 tons of Ore were sold 
before March 1/ About 30,000 tons of Ore 
have been shipped to the furnaces during 
the past week. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues very 
dull, and concessions of 50* $ ton have 
been made to purchasers of small lots of 
Bessemer Iron. Mill Irons are less af¬ 
fected by the apathy now existing, 
although sales are said to have taken place 
at prices from 25* to 50* below current 
quotations. Heavy purchasers are keep¬ 
ing clear of the market, as if anticipating 
an additional cut in priedfe, while the fur¬ 
nacemen believe a revival of former quo¬ 
tations and an active buying movement 
are sure to come within a very few days. 

Old Rails. —The market gives but 
slight evidences of life. Old Americans 
at $24 @ $24.25 are in but slight de¬ 
mand. 

Nails. —Steel Wire Nails have dropped 
to $2.40 $ keg, with no very pronounced 
demand even at this figure. 

Later , by Telegraph . 

Representatives of nearly all the mining 
companies in the city united this morning 
in the following statement: “None of 
the companies have fixed prices, and no 
direct inquiries from the furnacemen have 
been received. The opening of the Ore 
market is likely to be delayed until the 
middle of February. Unsold Ore on dock 
now amounts to less than 40,000 tons.” 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, January St, 1S89. I 

Pig Iron.—Another week, in which a 
very heavy and weak market has been con¬ 
tinued, has closed. Jincinnati has not 
been alone in the whirl which has carried 
prices of Pig Iron down in the vortex of 
competition and excitement to a point at 
which producers can make no profit, and 
several concerns in the South are reported 
on the verge of bankruptcy—in fact, a re¬ 
ceiver has been appointed for one furnace 
company, and it is rumored that similar ap¬ 
pointments are not improbable. But tins 
outcome has assisted the deve lopment of 
a more conservative feeling, or, at least, a 
less radical policy. At the close the mar¬ 
ket is still weak and heavy, but there is 
less pressure to sell at the lower prices 
current. It is no secret that list prices 
have been shaded, and No. 1 Southern 
Coke Foundry Iron has been sold down to 
$14.75, if reliable information is to be 
credited. Northern, as well as Southern, 
Iron has shared in the general demoraliza¬ 
tion, but prices have suffered less acutely. 

The volume of business during the week 
has been fair, but, with one exception, 
there has been an absence of large trades. 
One transaction embracing between seven 
and nine thousand tons of No. 1 Southirn 
Coke Foundry Iron has been made on the 
basis of $15. rush, for delivery, extend- 
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ing through the greater part of the year. 
Gray Forge has been sold at $13 and 
Mottled at $12, cash, to a moderate ex¬ 
tent. A sale of 2000 tons No. 2 Southern 
Coke Foundry Iron is reported, equivalent 
to about $14, cash, here, for delivery 
during the next 60 days. The following 
are the approximate prices current here at 
the close for cash, f.o.b.: 


Foundry. 

Bouthern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15.00 © $16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.50© 14.75 

Bouthern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). .14.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 17.00 
HangingRock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 
Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.. 18.00© 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00 © 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 18.00© 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12 . 00 © 

Gray Forge. 13.00 © 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 



18.50 

18.00 


18.50 

12.50 
18.25 


Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00© 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00© 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00© 


25.00 

25.00 


22.00 


Manufactured Irou.—There has been 
a fair volume of business,* and under the 
circumstances prices have been well sus¬ 
tained. 


Nails. —There has been a slow and an 
easy market, under a moderate demand and 
free offerings at previous prices: 12@40d 
sell at $1.90 (g) $1?95 $ keg, with 100 rebate 
in carload lots at the mills; 50 @ 60d 250, 
lOd 100, 8 @ 9d 250, 0 @ 7d 400, 3d $1, 
and 2d $1.50 39 keg more. 8teel Nails 
sell at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel WireNails 
at $2.60 @ $2.65 $ keg. 

Old Material. —An easy tone has pre¬ 
vailed, but prices have changed but little. 
Old Rails are quotable at $22, and some 
sales have been made at near-by points 
equivalent to this rate. Old Wheels are 
not offered under $19, but there are few 
buyers over $18, cash. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age % Carter and 9th Sts., t 
Chattanooga, January 21. 1880. f 

Pig Iron. —The market remains sta¬ 
tionary. In view of the large prospective 
increase in the Southern product tins year 
over last, it is an open question whether 
prices will advance, unless some of the 
furnaces blow out; but, be that as it may, 
there are those who express the opinion 
very freely that Southern furnaces will 
continue to run at a profit, even if Iron 
goes $2 or even $3 $ ton lower—a de¬ 
cline hardly anticipated. The question of 
rolling stock for the transportation of 
Iron has again become a serious matter. 
In old times it was a very easy thing to 
get empty cars to carry north-bound freight, 
for the preponderance of freight was south¬ 
bound, ana thousand of cars were being 
returned empty. Now the whole status is 
changed; empty cars are being called for 
from Northern connections, who are very 
reluctant to send them. The result is that 
the Southern lines, especially in the large 
manufacturing districts, choose to depend 
upon their own resources and such cars as 
they can 1 ‘beg, buy or steal. ” The fact is 
that if 10,000 new cars were added to the 
rolling stock of the Southern lines they 
would not have any more than the trade 
demands, and the cry would soon be for 
more. 

Miscellaneous. —General trade is good; 
there is no lack of orders among the man¬ 
ufacturers, and, what is more encourag¬ 
ing, there are a large number of moneyed 
men continually coming South with a view 
of investing in something or other and 
growing up with the country. Many par¬ 
ties who went in on the boom some two 
years ago are in that condition that 


they are obliged to realize at the best 
figures they can get, and are unloading at 
reduced figures, and such opportunities 
are being picked up by those wno have the 
money. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jabvis & Co., under date 
of January 21, 1889, report as follows: 
The activity noted in our last report has 
increased, and more buying is being done 
than at any time for the past month. Car- 
Wheel Irons are the best in demand, but 
there is also a larger number of inquiries 
for Ohio Coke Irons. While prices on 
Lake Superior Charcoal are held firm, 
Coke Trons have declined 500 $ ton and 
some grades of Southern Iron fully $1 $ 
ton. Although Benner still has faith in 
his prophecy of better prices for 1889, 
some few furnacemen, and a larger number 
of consumers, seem to doubt his trust¬ 
worthiness as a prophet, and something 
more substantial than prophecy seems ne¬ 
cessary to restore confidence in the market 
and cause prices to advance. We quote 
for the present as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 ©$20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 10.50 © 20.00 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 © 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.50 © 20.0u 

Southern No. 1. 17.26© 17.75 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.25© 15.75 

Southern 811 very. t7.00© 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.50 © 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.00 © 20.50 


Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., January 21, 1889. 

Pig Iron —There is nothing notably 
new in the situation here. The market is 
dull to the point of complaint. There is 
little stock on hand at any of the furnaces, 
all being well sold ahead. Recent sales of 
some off grades has created the impression 
that there was a material decline in Pig 
Iron, but it is claimed that high grades 
hold up fairly well, most of the companies 
refusing to sell for spring and summer de¬ 
livery at the present prices, as they feel 
confident of better figures in the summer 
months. A prominent local Ironmaster 
says that not over eight or ten furnaces in 
the couqtry can make Iron at a profit on the 
prices made by the commission merchants of 
the West, and as such a condition of affairs 
cannot last long, and the supply will soon 
be exhausted, better prices are to be ex¬ 
pected. A few furnaces in the district 
held off, expecting better prices with 
Harrison’s election, but had to sell at dis¬ 
appointing figures. All seems going 
smoothly in the way of operation of the 
big plants. It takes considerable energy 
to keep up the supply of Coke, but all the 
furnaces manage to get along. The new 
Thomas Furnace, No. 1, made the other 
day 132 tons of No. 1 Foundry Iron. They 
are mixing a high-grade brown Ore with 
their red ores. The Williamson Furnace 
in this city will go in blast on Tuesday, 
having been increased from a 40 to a 70 
ton furnace. 

Miscellaneous. —Business is quiet, but 
healthy, with the rolling mills and other 
minor Iron industries. Expectation of 
better prices, certainly by the 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary, keeps up hopefulness. The ap¬ 
pointment of a receiver for the Sheffield & 
Birmingham Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, who own three 100-ton 
furnaces at Sheffield, is not regarded with 
any trepidation here. Inability of the 
company to float their securities at fair 
prices is given as the chief cause of the 
trouble, while inability to get Ore and 
Coke is also a well-known and admitted 
cause. This deficiency, however, can 
shortly be supplied, as both Coal and Ore 
are fairly convenient. It is held that the 
furnaces were built really before proper 
provision was made to supply them with 
material for operation. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Aoe % 77 Fourth Aye., I 
Pittsburgh, January 21,1880. f 

Business is slow and unsatisfactory. In 
addition to a very light demand, prices 
for almost everything are being cut to such 
an extent that there is but little margin 
for profit, the natural result of an active 
competition. It appears to be impossible 
to hold together an organization to keep 
up prices. Manufacturers anxious for 
business will cut, and when a desirable 
order is offered it usually goes the rounds 
and is cut to such an extent that the suc¬ 
cessful firm in getting it has to take it at 
such a price that there is little or no profit. 
The Iron Nail, Wrought-Iron Pipe and 
Window Glass associations still keep up 
their organizations, but for the present they 
do not pretend to maintain uniform prices. 
The hitch between the natural gas com¬ 
panies and our manufacturers in regard to 
the price of gas for fuel still remains un¬ 
settled. The gas companies refuse to make 
any concessions, and tnus the matter stands. 

Pig Iron. —Since our last report there 
has been a further decline of 250 to 500 
$ ton, with sales of Neutral Gray Forge 
at $15 @ $15.25, cash, and Bessemer at 
$16.75, cash. Furnacemen say that they 
will be unable to make any further conces¬ 
sions in price, unless they get down the cost 
of production, of which there it but little 
prospect at present. We quote prices as 
follows: 

cash. 

u 


Included in the sales reported were 1000 
and 500 tons Gray Forge at $15, cash; 500 
do. at $15.25, and 500 do. at $15.30, cash, 
and a small lot of Bessemer at $16.75, 
cash. 

Mack Bar. —The dullness noted for 
some time past continues, and while there 
have been no sales reported below $28, 
cash, it is offered freely at that figure. 
There has been very little demand for the 
article for some time past, and some mills 
working almost exclusively on it have shut 
down. 

Manganese. —Sale of 100 tons, 80 ft, at 
$56, cash; Spiegel is still quoted at $28 @ 
$28.50, cash, for 20 

Manufactured Iron. —Demand con¬ 
tinues light, and there is reason to believe 
that desirable orders could be placed be¬ 
low our quotations; it is expected, how¬ 
ever that orders will commence to come 
forward more freely within the next few 
weeks. In addition to the regular mer¬ 
chant trade it is expected that there will 
be a good demana for rll the leading 
specialties. We repeat former quotations: 
1.750 @ 1.800 for Bars; Plates, 2.200 (g) 
2.250 ; No. 24 8heet, 2.850 (g> 2.900, all 
60 days, 2 £ off for cash. Skelp Iron ia 
quoted at 1.800 @ 1.850 for Grooved, and 
1.950 @ 20 for Sheared. 

Nails.—There is no change to note in 
the situation here; business continues ex¬ 
tremely dull, and no improvement can be 
looked for as long as Wheeling undersells 
us 100 $ keg. The Wheeling card 
is $1.80, while Pittsburgh is $1.90, 66 
day8, 2 ^ off for cash. 

Old Rails. —The market continues very 
dull, and in the absence of sales it is diffi¬ 
cult to give reliable Quotations. Con¬ 
sumers continue to hola off, buying only 
as their immediate actual necessities re¬ 
quire, and until they have some assurance 
that hard pan has been reached it is not 
likely that they will anticipate future 
wants. American Tees could no doubt be 
had at $24, and possibly tor less, but so 
far as we can learn these have not been 


Neutral Gray Forge.$15.00 © $16.25, 

All Ore Mill. 15.75© 16.00, 

White and Mottled. 14.50© 14.50, 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.26© 17.50, 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.50© 16.75, 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50 © 24.00, 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.00 © 21.50, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 © 28.60, 

Bessemer Iron. 16.75© 17.00 
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offered below that price. It is only within 
the last few days that the weather has 
been so severe as to suspend the work of 
lifting, and if it should hold out any 
length of time the offerings will of neces¬ 
sity fall off. 

Wronght-lron Pipe. —There is a fair 
business for this season of the year, but it 
is complained that there is no profit at the 
prices ruling, and in this latter respect 
there is but little prospect of any imme¬ 
diate improvement. Discounts on Black 
Butt-Welded Pipe, 524 and 5 #; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 45 and 5 on Black Lap- 
Welded, 624 on Galvanized do., 524 
Boiler Tubes, 65 and 5#; 2-inch Tubing, 
130 $ foot, net; 54-inch Casing, 850 $ 
foot, net. 

Steel Rails. —There appears to have 
been no change in the market here during 
the past week; $28, cash, is still the rul¬ 
ing price for lots ranging from 1000 up to 
5000 tons. We are advised of a sale of 
2000 tons at the price quoted. It is prob¬ 
able, however, that for large orders, say, 
10,000, 15,000 or 20,000 tons, the price 
quoted would be discounted. 

Billets, Ac. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
still reported dull and weak; quoted at 
$28 @ $28.25; Bessemer Steel Nail Slabs, 
$27.75 @ $28; Domestic Blooms and 
Rail Ends, $18.50 <g> $19. No sales re¬ 
ported recently, and the market is weaker. 

Railway Track Supplies.— Demand 
reported light, while prices remain un¬ 
changed. Spikes 20, 80 days, for Pitts¬ 
burgh; Splice Bars, 1.800 @ 1.850; 

Track Bolts, 2.800 with Square and 
2.900 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —Prices remain un¬ 
changed, Tool Steel standard brands, 
340 ; Crucible Spring, 440 ; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 50; Open Hearth do., 2f0. 

Old Material. —Demand continues light 
and prices weaker; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$21.00, Wrought Turnings, $18 @ $13.50; 
Car Axles, $25 @ $25.50; Cast Scrap, 
$15.50 @ 16, gross; Cast Borings, $12 @ 
$18; Old Car Wheels,$19 @ $19.50, gross; 
Old Steel Rails $18.50 for short, and $20 
for long lengths. 


The partnership heretofere existing be¬ 
tween G. Getty Stuart and F. W. McLean, 
under the title of Stuart & McLean, 
Iron and Steel Factors, Hamilton Build¬ 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., was dissolved on the 
1st inst. by the retirement of G. Getty 
Stuart. The business will be continued by 
the remaining partner,Frank W. McLean, 
Iron and Steel Factor, Hamilton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


' Louisville. 


Louisville, Ky., January 21, 1889. 


The market has remained steady during 
the last week, though prices have been 
very low. Several of the furnaces that 
were willing to sell have now placed what 
Iron they desired to offer for the next few 
months, and there is not the same amount 
of Iron being offered. Buyers, however, 
are able to have their wants supplied, es¬ 
pecially for short deliveries. 

All furnaces are not willing to sell for 
future shipment, but are holding back, 
preferring to accumulate Iron until the 
market is better, or if necessary, go out of 
blast rather than sell at present prices. 
There has been a fair amount of Iron 
bought, and in all cases at low figures, 
parties believing it is wise to buy for fu¬ 
ture consumption all the Iron they will 
need during the coming year at ruling 
figures. We quote as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new claffific&tlon.$15.00 ® $15.60 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new claaslfieatton. 14.60® 15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.00® 14.50 

Gray Forge . 18.50® 14.00 

White and Mottled, different grades J8.00 ® 18.50 


Silver Gray, different grades- 18*26 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 1650 

" “ No. 1 Mill. 15.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard _ 

brands. • • • 22.00 ® 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.25 ® 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.75® 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 
Foundry. 19.75® 



16.25 

2L26 


Foundry.. 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 21.00 ® 24.00 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street. * 
New York, January 28, 1889. t 

Foundry Pig. —Our local market has 
not been as deeply disturbed as have been 
those of the West, from which, however, 
come well-authenticated reports of very 
low sales, which cannot help having a 
sharp influence upon the trade here. The 
aggressors in the West have been some ot 
the Alabama companies. Business has 
been done in Cincinnati at $14.75 for 
No. 1 Southern Foundry, and in Chicago 
at $16. This is equivalent to $12 at Bir¬ 
mingham for both. We should add 
that these prices have only been made in 
isolated cases thus far, that other leading 
companies have declined to meet them, 
and that buyers have promptly taken hold 
at the figures named. It remains to be 
seen whether they are at all likely to be¬ 
come general. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that if they do they establish 
a distinctly lower level in Philadelphia 
and here, in spite of the delays of ship¬ 
ments by regular routes to these points. 
In other words, on the basis of a Birming¬ 
ham selling price of, say, $12 for No. 1 
Foundry, the Iron can be put into Phiia- 
delpnia by all-rail, avoiding all delays at 
Savannah, at $4.50, making the delivered 
price $16.50, while for New York the figure 
would be $17. By steamer the figure is 
$16 in bothcases. Southern Iron shipped 
by steamer has been offered here during 
the past week at $16.75 for No. 1. If the 
cut in the West initiated by a few should 
become general, which it has not as yet, 
the low figures named could be made 
without any dependence whatever on the 
mercy of the steamship lines. It seems 
clear that under such circumstances $17 
for standard brands of Northern Iron 
would not be a low price, and, unless 
affairs take a sudden turn for the better, 
that figure will become the opening price, 
unless even a greater cut is deemed ex¬ 
pedient. There seems little doubt that 
production at the present rate is in 
excess of current consumption. Reports 
from consumers are conflicting, A good 
many of the smaller foundries are very 
busy, but some of the larger concerns are 
doing little. The immediate outlook for 
many furnaces is very discouraging and 
indicates that it would be wisest to blow out 
if the plant is not running to best advan¬ 
tage or cost can be materially reduced, 
which is probably the case in only a few 
instances. Iron makers in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania have had additional burdens 
placed upon them by advances in freights,* 
early in the month, to New England points 
by all-rail. They have sought some relief 
by shipping to tidewater and forwarding 
by vessel to the nearest New England port. 
Off grade Irons are reported to be weak. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is quiet at 
unchanged quotations. Colt ness, $20.50 
<g> $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; Lang- 
loan, $20 <g> $20.25, Summerlee, $20.25 
@ $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 @ 
$19.50. 

Spiegeleisen. —No business is reported, 
the high prices asked causing buyers to 
hold off and take their chances of the fu¬ 
ture. We quote $28 @ $29 for 20 % En¬ 
glish. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; 8teel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.850 @2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 840 @ 40. 


Structural Iron. —The sensational re¬ 
ports of a rupture in the Beam Association, 
printed in the daily newspapers are with¬ 
out any foundation whatever. A meeting 
was held at Philadelphia, on Monday, to 
perfect certain details which could not be 
settled at the New York meeting, because 
some of the leading manufacturers were 
forced to leave for their homes. The 
principal point taken up at Philadelphia 
was to give the makers the option to sell 
Plate Girders at 2.80, instead of holding 
to 8.30, as heretofore. We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.90 @ 20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 @ 2.10; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.54 <g> 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. 

Bar Iron.—The market is weak. We 
quote: Carload lots on dock, half extras, 
Common, 1.650 @ 1.750; Medium, 1.750 
@ 1.80, and Refined, 1.80 @ 20. 


Steel Rails.— Sales reported by Eastern 
mills foot up to about 16,000 tons, of 
which 10,000 tons were taken by a New 
England road from two Eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania mills. We note also a lot of about 
2500 tons for the Pacific Coast. At this 
writing probably a 6000-ton order for a 
Virginia road has been closed, as also a 
7000-ton lot by an Illinois road, Chicago 
delivery. There are orders in the market 
for the South, and some large business is 
being talked of for Pacific Coast delivery. 
Prices at Eastern mill remain the same. 
It is difficult to quote, each individual 
order being largely dependent upon the 
chances of low freight rates by one or 
more mills. We quote nominally $27.50 
@ $28 at Eastern mill. An error crept 
into oui table of the shipments of the dif¬ 
ferent mills published last week. We 
give below the correct figures for 1888 : 

Gross tons. 

North Chicago Rolling Mill Company. 161,945 

Carnegie Bros. & Co . 188,946 

Scranton Steel Company. 186,029 

Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company. 128,810 

Union Steel Company. 126,016 

Pennsylvania Steel Company. 121,960 

Joliet Steel Company. 114,675 

Bethlehem Iron Company. 85,448 

Cambria Iron Company. 82,868 

Western Steel Company (former les- 

• sees). 89,168 

Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. 29,940 

Troy Steel and Iron Company. 25,110 

Worcester Steel Company. 6,569 

Springfield Iron Company. 8,705 

Total. 1,200,184 

It will be understood that these are the 
shipments of the different concerns in the 
year 1888 of Rails weighing 50 lb to the 
yard and upward, as reported to the Board 
of Control. James M. Swank, secretary 
of the American Iron and Steel Associa¬ 
tion, officially reports the total production 
of all Steel Rails, including Light Rails at 
1,364,887 gross tons. So far as we have been 
able to ascertain it, the position of the 
different mills at this writing is: North 
Chicago, Carnegie, Lackawanna, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Cambna and Joliet are running, 
some of them light, and only one, or 
possibly two, at full capacity.. Scran¬ 
ton and Bethlehem are temporarily 
idle. The others are closed down for an 
indefinite period. Even among the 
small number of active mills, some im¬ 
portant concerns are not by any means 
eager sellers. Mills, both on the active 
list and some who have stopped making 
Rails, are giving considerable attention to 
the Billet and Slab trade, and are work¬ 
ing on specialties. The market has, there¬ 
fore, narrowed down very considerably, 
and the sellers may be classed in three 
groups- 1 -those of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
including the Bethlehem, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania and the two Scranton mills; the 
three of the Pittsburgh-Johnstown dis¬ 
trict, which are Carnegie, Cambria, and 
the Allegheny, and the three Chicago mills 
who are acting in harmony. Among these 
at least three, all of them large works, have 
practically sold their allotment, or are 
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very near it, which means that they have 
six months’ work or more on their order 
books, if they make as much or more 
even than they did last year. 'Since the 
smaller mills are confessedly unable to 
meet present prices, and a number of the 
larger works are indifferent about meeting 
them, being fairly well employed in other 
directions, it is reasonable to suppose 
that* little can be gained by buyers by 
holding off. It is not claimed that any 
sharp advance is probable in the near 
future, but from our review of the situa¬ 
tion the inference seems logical that no 
further decline is probable, but that, on the 
contrary, a stiffening is not impossible in 
the near future. The only uncertain fac¬ 
tor is the new mill, which may or may not 
be eager for business a little later on. Its 
influence is not likely to be as deeply felt 
then as it was two months ago, because 
then the number of contestants for busi¬ 
ness was considerably larger. While cer¬ 
tainly not bright, the outlook is far from 
being as dark as many seem inclined to 
regard it. 

Wire Bods. —Only a very small busi¬ 
ness has been done in foreign Rods at 
$41.50, which we quote. We note also a 
sale of 500 tons of domestic Rods by an 
Eastern Rod mill to a Wire mill at the re¬ 
ported price of $41.50, delivered at buy¬ 
er’s works. 

Old Rails. —The only sales reported are 
one lot of foreign Tees of 600 tons at a 
price equivalent to $23.50, Jersey City, 
and a small lot of 150 tons to a mill in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. A lot of 500 tons 
foreign, in store, is being offered at $23. 
There is some demand, and holders con¬ 
tinue firm on what little supply there is. 
We quote $28 <§> $23.50. 

Scrap Iron. —The market is dull, only 
few sales being leported. The bulk of the 
arrivals lately have been mixed lots which 
have sold at $18. No. 1 Wrought, at yard, 
is quoted $20 <& $20.50. 

Track Material. — Spikes are very 
weak, being readily obtainable, for large 
quantities, at $2.05 @ $2.10. It is inti¬ 
mated even that business has been done at 
less. We quote Angles at 1.850 <g> 1.900. 

Metal Market. 

Copper. — Since our last report Spot 
Chili Bars and Good Merchantable de¬ 
clined from £77. 17/6 to £77. 7/6, 
futures remaining unaltered, £78, and 
Best Selected, £79 10/. Sales for the 
week, 500 tons. In this market the sales 
were limited to 25,000 lb. January, at 
17.200, and 25,000 lb. March, at 17.250. 
The quotation of Lake, which the syndi¬ 
cate sells consumers, is, as heretofore, 16*0, 
casting brands sell at 15* @ 18*0. In 
Philadelphia the latter are locally selling 
at considerably less than 160. The mar¬ 
ket is altogether featureless and awakens 
little interest among the trade. During 
the first 4en months of 1888 the Spanish 
export of Pyrites amounted to 699,838 
tons, as compared with 650,535 in 1887 
and 574,285 in 1886; of Precipitate it was 
24,152 tons, against 23,825 and 23,378. 

Tin.—A further decline has taken place 
in the London market in spot Straits from 
£98. 2/6 a week ago to £97 this morning, 
and in futures from £98. 12/6 to £97. 10/. 
Sales, 510 tons. Our own Exchange has 
exhibited a little more activity, the tend¬ 
ency being drooping all along in response 
to the London decline. Some 60 tons were 
sold, March from 21.750 down to 21.700, 
April from 21.950 to 21.800, and finally 
February at 21.650. The best obtainable 
for spot is now 21.500, and f >r 5-ton lots 
21.700 is asked, spot being held at 21 *0 
at the close. The entire situation lacks 
vitality and excites little interest among | 
bona fide dealers owing to the light consump¬ 


tive demand. Messrs. Gilflllan, Wood & 
Co., Singapore, cable to their agent, Mr. 
Chas. Nordhaus, 89 Water street, New 
York, January 17, that the shipments this 
way first half of January were 300 tons, 
against 150 in 1888, and to England 600, 
against 1400. In piculs they were this 
way first 11 months of 1888, 55,072, 
against 69,570 in 1887, 66,873 in 1886, 
37,058 in 1885, 55,279 in 1884, and 
106,281 in 1883. Rains are impeding re¬ 
ceipts from the interior of the Peninsula. 
Tin Platen .—The market has been steady, 
with a light consumptive demand. A 
moderate business has been doing in 
futures, without change in price. Makers 
in Wales hold prices steadily; there is a 
difference of 2* to 50 $ box between buy¬ 
ers and sellers. We quote, large lines, $ 
box; Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal 
Finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; Coke Finish, 
$4.65 @ $4.70; Ternes $4.12* <& $4.25; 
Coke Tins, $4.22* @ $4.80, and Wasters, 
$4.12* @ $4.15. Liverpool Coke rules 
13 to 18/3. 

Lead. —All that was sold in the open mar¬ 
ket in the city during the week under review 
was 600 tons, at 3.850 down to 3.800, which 
is the closing quotation on a flat market. 
The Western markets ranged from 3.600 
down to 8.550. Sales of a few carload 
lots at the Exchange were made to-day at 
3.800 for January and 8.850 @ 3.8740 for 
March delivery. Soft Spanish has not 
changed from £12. 17/6, but English Pig 
gave way from £13. 7/6 to £13. 5. Span¬ 
ish export of Pig Lead has been, during 
the first ten months of last year, 109,212 
tons, against same time in 1887 111,357 
tons, and 94,097 in 1886. 

Spelter —Has been decidedly firmer 
at 50 for Common Domestic because of 
greater scarcity. Out West more has been 
done, consumers laying in a stock to last 
them a couple of months, and the market 
out there rules stiffer. Silesian is ne¬ 
glected for the moment at 5.87*0 @ 5.900, 
nominally, not varying from £18. 7/6 in 
London. In Europe the International 
Syndicate may be considered virtually re¬ 
newed for three and a half years to date 
from July 1 next, with the additional 
strength that a few makers who had hither¬ 
to not joined the same have now done so. 
Spanish Calamine export during the first 
ten months of last year has been 24,361 
tons, against 21,473 same time in 1887 
and 22,497 in 1886. 

Antimony. —A brisk demand has been 
noticeable during the week, for Cookson 
in particular, which is extremely scarce, 
and cannot be quoted less than 130 @ 
13*0, while Hallett commands 110 @ 
11*0, remaining £45 in London. 


New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported: 


Thursday, January 17. 

10 tons Tin, April.21.96* 

10 tons Tin, April . . 22.00* 

Friday, January 18. 

10 tons Tin, March.21.76* 

Saturday, January 19. 

10 tons Tin, March.21.70* 

Monday, January 21. 

10 tons Tin, April.21.80* 

26,000 1b Lake Copper, March.17.26* 

Tuesday, January 22. 

10 tons Tin, February. 21.65* 

26,000 lb Lake Copper, January.17.20* 

Wednesday, January 23. 

16 tons Lead, January. 3.80* 

16 tons Lead. March. 3.86* 

32 tons Lead.March. 3.87H* 


Coal Market. 

Lugubrious accounts are received from 
the Coal trade in both branches, Anthra¬ 
cite and Bituminous alike, in the absence 
of anything approaching zero weather. 
The complaint is of a sluggish demand, 


quite disproportioned to the receipts from 
the mines, and this despite the combined 
efforts to retard production, which for the 
week ended 19th inst. amounted to 604,000 
tons, a decrease of 36,000 tons compared 
with the previous week, but 42,000 tons 
in excess of the corresponding week in 
1888. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
1,669,990 tons, against 1,705,772 for the 
same time last year, a decrease of 85,000 
tons. Prices are upheld with tolerable 
success by the companies, who recognize 
no change in quotations, but individuals 
cut freely at about 250 $ ton off. Even 
at cut ratqs it is said that Coal moves slug¬ 
gishly. Shipping points are well stocked 
and at Western points there is too much 
accumulation to please the holders. Quo¬ 
tations are: Hard White Ash, Lump, 
$4.50; Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, 
$4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burning, 
f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove 
and Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 

Freights eastward are weak at $1.15 
and discharge from New York to Boston. 

The case of Coxe Bros, against the Le¬ 
high Valley Railroad on the charge of dis¬ 
criminating is postponed to ‘February 7. 
The company have aecided to remove their 
New York headquarters to the Equitable 
Building. 

In the Bituminous trade there is no 
change. 

The Anthracite Coal tonnage for 1888. 
as compiled by John H. Jones, Chief of 
the Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics, 
shows that 38,145,718.04 tons were mined, 
as compared with 34,641,017.15 in 1887. 
For December the production was 2,708,- 
923.02 tons, against 3,068,078.12 in 1887. 
The detailed statement for the year fol¬ 
lows: 

1888. 1887. 

Phila. and Reading. 7,176,096.02 7,566.251.18 

Lehigh Valley. 6^98,715.14 6,784,450.11 

Central R. R. of N. J... 6,742,279.08 4,862,860.01 

Del., Lack, and West... 6,996,192.00 6^20,792.12 

Del. and Hud. Cl. Co.... 4,488,188.05 4,048,230.08 

Pennsylvania. 4,554,440.10 3,816,143.05 

Penna. Coal Co .... 1,624,433.06 1,608,466.18 

N.Y. L. E., andJW. 974,373.10 760,834.12 

Total.38,145,718.04 86,641,017.16 

The product of the three regions was: 
Wyoming, 21,852,865 tons in 1888, as 
compared with 19,684,928.15 in 1887; Le¬ 
high, 5,639,236 in 1888, as compared with 
4,347,061 in 1887; Schuylkill, 10,654,116 
in 1888, as compared with 10,609,027 in 
1887. The stock of Coal on hand at tide¬ 
water shipping points, December 81,1888, 
was 652,156 tons, as compared with 569,- 
283 tons on November 80, and 180,977 
tons on December 81, 1887. 

The Eastern competitive tonnage, in¬ 
cluding all Coal which for final consump¬ 
tion or in transit reaches any point on the 
Hudson River, or the Bay of New York, 
or which passes out of the capes of the 
Delaware, was* 1888, 18,657,604 tons; 
1887, 12,081,826 tons. 

Financial. 

Uninterrupted transportation has been 
remarkably favorable to the movement of 
merchandise, but since the advance in 
rates under the recent agreement of rail¬ 
road presidents and bankers a check is 
observed in several channels. This is 
especially noticeable in east-bound ship¬ 
ments from Chicago, which are not one- 
half of what they were prior to December 
17, when former contracts expired. Aside 
from this influence, as concerns the grain 
trade, the barge lines on the Mississippi 
River are competing sharply, to the detri¬ 
ment of railway earnings. Despite 
this exceptional feature, trade move¬ 
ments in the aggregate contrast favor¬ 
ably with one year ago, as iudicated by 
bank clearances in nearly all leading points. 
For the week ending January 19 the total 
shows a gain of 22 In New York the 
increase is 25.7 outside of New York, 
15.9 The improvement is very general, 
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Boston and Philadelphia not excepted. 
PointB in the Northwest, as usual, show 
the largest percentage of increase. Den¬ 
ver leads all, with a gain of 56.5 $, and 
there is more than usual activity in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Milwaukee and Cleveland. St. 
Paul reports only 4.2 $, against 29.3$ for 
Minneapolis. Other favorable features 
are a very substantial improvement in ex¬ 
ports, particularly in cotton and provisions; 
important progress in measures for settling 
railroad troubles on a permanent basis, 
and a steady augmentation of bank 
reserves. 

The weekly statement of the city banks 
was again favorable, showing an increase 
of $3,480,400 in the surplus reserve, which 
now amounts to $18,029,550, against 
$20,914,475 at the corresponding time 
last year, and $18,796,875 in the third 
week of January, 1887. The surplus has 
thus doubled within a few weeks, placing 
the banks in a position to meet any drain 
from a renewal of gold exports, whcih some 
bankers regard as more than probable. 
Loans increased $3,000,000; specie, 
$3,518,000; legal tenders, $1,689,400; 
deposits, $6,750,000. In the West 
money is in demand. In Wall street 
money is in abundant supply at about 
24 $ on call, with a limited demand. 
Excepting banks and trust companies, 
lenders were less particular respecting the 
character of collaterals, but are looking 
for better rates in March. First-class 
paper is quoted 24 $ at 60 days, 
ana 34 @ 4 $ four to six months. In 
bank stocks, 10 shares of Continental 
sold ot 129, and 35 shares of Commerce at 
182. 

A statement prepared by the actuary of 
the Treasury Department shows actual 
prices of United States bonds during the 
last two months, and rates of interest ac¬ 
cruing to purchasers who buy at present 
rates and hold the bonds until they ma¬ 
ture. It shows that 4 $ bonds maturing 
July 1, 1907, selling at average of 127.9, 
realize 2.2 $ per annum. The 44s matur¬ 
ing September 1, 1891, sell at 108.7 and 
realize Dut 1.06 interest. 

Trade circles are quiet. Prices of 
Wheat have receded about 2<f a bushel. 
Dairy stocks, apples and potatoes have 
Buffered from unseasonable weather, and 
in some instances shippers have suffered 
severely. Provisions are all on the down¬ 
ward move. Coffee has gained on the 
basis of crop reports, and groceries gener¬ 
ally are tame. The principal feature was 
the opening dealings on the new crop of 
Cuba molasses. Exports of provisions 
from all Atlantic ports last week were 
13,946,161 lb bacon, 9,953,221 lb lard, and 
5227 barrels pork, a heavy gain on the 
corresponding time last year. The out¬ 
look m all directions for trade in dry 
goods appears to be favorable for both the 
spring and fall season. Charleston reports 
a cotton crop that will approximate, if it 
does not reach, the magnificent total of 
7,50<*000 bales. 

The Stock Exchange markets drooped, 
influenced by the passing of the dividend 
on Atchison, Topeka ana Santa F5, which 
declined over two points on Thursday, and 
caused a weakness in other Southwestern 
shares, more materially Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific. Bear raids were the 
chief source of disturbance. On Saturday 
Atchison was again the feature. The 
favorable bank statement caused an 
improvement, but in the final dealings 
Atchison was again broken down. A 
further decline in this stock on Monday 
had an unsettling effect. The grangers 
were favorably influenced by reports that 
a meeting of railroad presidents would be 
held on Thursday, at which steps would 
be taken for the organization of the Inter¬ 
state Railway Association. On Tuesday 
news of the engagement of $500,000 gold 
for shipment encouraged the bears, and 
the market was irregular at the close. 


The Trunk Line presidents, at a meeting 
in Commissioner Fink’s office, passed reso¬ 
lutions recognizing the agreement of the 
Western presidents. 

The market for sterling is strong, owing 
to the continued scarcity of commercial 
bills, and brokers advanced their posted 
rates to $4,864 @ $4,894. Hopes are en¬ 
tertained that the decline in wheat will go 
far enough to permit a freer outward move 
ment of bread stuffs, but English prices 
are about 25# under American wheat, 
and similar conditions prevail in France. 
At present foreigners are not buying our 
stocks and bonds. The London Economist 
doubts the wisdom of the recent reduction 
of the bank rate to 4 % as the 

South American demand for gold has been 
suppressed rather than satisfied, and there 
are other demands that are believed to have 
been kept in abeyance because of the 
higher rates for money that recently ob¬ 
tained. 

The December statement of the export 
of breadstuffs from the United States pre¬ 
sents some curious and interesting features. 
The total money value of the shipments 
was $10,155,796, or only $214,798 less 
than in 1887. Exports of wheat were cur¬ 
tailed by the high prices then prevailing, 
but, despite a falling off of 306,684 bushels, 
the money value was $59,000 greater than 
in 1887. There was a decrease in the ex¬ 
ports of flour from 1,171,365 barrels in 
1887 to 698,613 barrels in 1888. On the 
other hand, the shipments of corn in¬ 
creased to the extent of $1,408,277. 

According to the Custom House report 
the exports of specie from this port during 
the week were $431,000, making a total 
of $1,219,000 since January 1, as com¬ 
pared with $939,000 for the same time in 
1888. The imports of specie for the week 
were $220,000. 

Nine removals from the appraiser’s of¬ 
fice were announced, as the result of the 
investigations of the special Treasury 
agents in the sugar, wool, hardware, to- 
cacco and damage allowance divisions. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
mortgaged its property at Hanover square 
and William street to the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, for a loan of $310,000, payable in 
five years. The New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation elected Ambrose Snow, 
president; Gardner R. Colby, George L. 
Pease and James H. Seymonr, vice-presi¬ 
dents; Darwin R. James, Secretary, and 
John C. Cook, treasurer. The annual 
election of officers at the Coffee Exchange, 
resulted in the success of the regular ticket 
for the principal officers. There was an 
exciting contest, however, over the Board 
of Managers, and the opposition ticket was 
carried by a decisive majority. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $9,161,- 
000, of which $2,628,000, represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is 
$30,288,320, against $28,012,00 for the 
same time last year and $25,402,000 in 
1887. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, January 23,1889. 

Chili Bar Copper for prompt delivery 
has ruled a shade lower. The demand for 
covering of “short” sales has not met 
expectations, and outside holders who 
were disposed to realize had to do so at 
a loss. Prices for futures are held firmly. 
There were no deliveries of Chili 
Bars during the first half of the 
current month, and the demand from 
consumers the past week has been 
very small as well. Furnace Material also 


remains dull. A sale is reported of 840 
tons American Ore at 14/44 at LiverpooL 
Nothing new has developed as regards the 
“ Copper Bank,” or the rumored English 
syndicate. The turnover of Bars in a 
speculative way the past week is estimated 
at 800 to 900 tons. 

Block Tin has declined about £1 dur¬ 
ing the week, apparently under pressure 
from the large operators, who are suspected 
of manipulating the market with a view of 
forcing outsiders to part with their hold¬ 
ings. The latter have sold with some free - 
dom because of the cheerless aspect and 
express surprise at the languid condition 
of the market. Probably 600 to 700 tons 
have changed hands during the week. 

Tin-Plate makers report a better demand, 
and in some instances call the market 
active. The majority are fairly well sold 
ahead, and, therefore, firm on prices. 
Stocks at the shipping ports are of larger 
total now than a year ago. The Ashburn- 
ham Company are erecting a new works at 
Carmarthen. 

An improved demand is reported for 
Wrought Scrap Iron, and the fact is as¬ 
certained that the stock here of desirable 
lots is comparatively small. There is, 
however, no improvement in the demand 
for Old Iron Rails. 

No new facts come to the surface re¬ 
garding the proposed combination of Steel- 
Rail manufacturers, and the presumption 
is that organization has not yet been com¬ 
pleted. 

There has been very little change in the 
course of trade in Pig Iron, Manufactured 
Iron or Steel the past week, and the varia¬ 
tions in prices are slight. Billets and Wire 
Rods are offered at 1/3 under the figures 
previously asked, and some brands of 
Scotch Pig are fid off. 

Scotch Pig.— There has been a fairly 
active business at about last week’s prices. 

No. 1 Coitneas. f.o.b. Glasgow.60/6 

No. 1 Summer! ee, 44 * . 60/ 

No. 1 Gartsheme. “ 44 48/6 

No. 1 Langloan, •• 44 49/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 48/6 

No. 1 Shotte, f 44 at Leith. 49/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardrossan.47/6 

No. 1 Dal mel ling ton, 44 44 . 48/ 

No. 1 figlinton, 44 44 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 8/6 
Liverpool to New YorkTiO/. 


Cleveland Pig. —Demand has been 
slow and prices are a trifle weak. No. 1 
Middlesboro’, G. M. B., 36/; No. 3 do., 
83/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —A good trade still re¬ 
ported with prices steady. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market remains 
very firm and is fairly active. English 20 $ 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —Demand continues brisk 
and the market strong. Heavy sections 
quoted at £3. 19/6 @ £4, and light 
sections £4. 2/6 @ £4. 12/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Very little doing in 
these at the moment. We quote £3. 18/6 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Billets. —The demand moderately 
active and sellers very firm. Bessemer, 
24 x 24 inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—A fair business passing at 
firm prices. Bessemer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 
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Old Bails.—The demand moderate 
and former prices current. Tees quoted 
at £3. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double Heads, 
£3. 8/ <g> £3. 10/, c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron. —More demand this week 
and the market firmer. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 <g) £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. — There has been more 
doing at former prices. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 10/ © £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.— The market without im¬ 
portant change in any particular We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, AUaway grade.15/3 (ft 15/6 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/6 (ft . 

IC Siemens “ ** “ .13/9 (a 

IC Coke. B. V. grade.13/3 (ft 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.12/ (ft 12/8 

Manufactured Iron. —Prices are firm 
throughout, and the market is still quite 
active. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

“ Common “ . @ 5 15 0 

Staff. BPk Sheet, singles. (ft 7 15 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 (ft 5 2 6 

Tin.—A larger business and lower prices 
under sales to realize. Straits quoted at 
£96. 17/6, spot, and £97. 10/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper. —Speculation moderate and 
purchases for consumption small. Chili 
Bars, £77. 7/6, spot, and £78, three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £79. 10/. 

Lead. —Demand slower and prices 
weaker. To-day’s quotation, £12. 15/ @ 
£12. 17/6 for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter. —More demand and the mar¬ 
ket quite firm. Quoted at £18. 5/ @ 
£18. 7/6 for ordinary Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Cent*. 

Franc, Peseta or Lira.19.3 

Florin (Netherlands).40.8 

Florin (Austria)..86.B 

Kllrels (Portugal),.$1.68. 

Hilrels (Brasil).64.8 

Hark (Germany). 28.8 

Pounds. 

Kilogram.2.206 

Picul.184. 


CHILI 


Valparaiso, November 23,1888.— Copper— 
Has been depressed by the rise in exchange; 
sales for the fortnight amounted to 22,225 
quintals, at $26.35 <g> $27.65. equaling £75.18/5, 
with 27/6 steam freight. Nitrate .—An active 
demand has prevailed for December shipment, 
but, Nitrate being sparingly offered, sales dia 
not exceed 548,000 quintals, at $2.75 @ $2.97%” 
for 95 %, $2.873*| equaling 9/7%, with 82/6 
freight. The charters for Europe reached 
26,000 tons, and for the United States 270. 
Shipments during the first ten months have 
been as under: 

1888. 1887. 1886. 

Quintals. Quintals. Quintals. 1 

To North of Eu¬ 
rope .10,313,626 9,124,010 5,534,440 

To the Medit¬ 
erranean. 103,334 210,541 128,050 

To the United 
States on the 

Atlantic. 2,295,199 1,279,961 1,206,130 

To the United 
States on the 

Pacific. 113,438 186,296 237,380 


January 1,19,000, against 18,000 last year and 
16,000 m 1887. freight.— $7.50 against $5.50. 
Exchange. —Six months’ sight, 3/1$%, against 
8/8.— Per cable direct , Ker <£ Go., to their 
agent , Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 89 Water 
street , New York. 

Singapore, December 4, 1888.—Tin.—Our 
last report was dated the 20th ult.; nothing has 
been done over $87.90 in the interval, and buy¬ 
ers now offer only $37.50. November ship 
ments were moderate, but the prospects are in 
favor of large figures for December and Janu¬ 
ary. Gum Copal is steady, but quiet, with 
moderate stocks, mostly of poor quality. Gum 
Damar.— About 60 piculs Palambang have 
been bought for France at $18.50 @ $20 $ 
picul. Tonnage offers more plentifully for 
Europe, and rates are easier at 55/ for weight. 
New York via Canal. —Tin has been taken at 
20/ @ 25/. Via Cape.— The Flora P. Stafford 
is filling up, and the Penobscot has been trans¬ 
ferred from the Boston to the New York berth, 
the Antioch taking her place for Boston. Ex¬ 
change is steady at 8/2 ror six months’ credits. 
The steamer Ulysses took hence for San Fran¬ 
cisco 1668 piculs, and the Lachsen for New 
York 1681.— Gilfillan, Wood db Co. 

Colombo, Ceylon, December 6, 1888.— 
Plumbago. —A moderate trade has been done 
at steady rates. We quote at the close in 
rupees # ton : Large Lumps, 145 @ 170: 
Ordinary ditto., 125 % 160; Chips, 80 @ 95, and 
Dust, 40 @ 65. Ebony.— There is more offer¬ 
ing. Coir Yam No. 1 to 4 may be quoted $ 
cwt. 7 @ 12 rupees. Following are the Plum¬ 
bago shipments made since October 1 : To 
England, 15,484 cwt.; to Hamburg, 851; to 
Antwerp, 609; to Australia, 88, and to the 
United States, 22,209, together 39,191 cwt., 
against 48 001 in 1887 : 38,386 in 1886, and 
29,321 in 1885. Exchange.—-Six months’ sight, 
1/4%.— Volkart Brothers, through their agent , 
Mr. John W. Greene , 82 Wall street. New York. 

HOLLAND. 

Rotterdam, January 5, 1889.— Tin. —Since 
the beginning of the month is slightly weaker 
at 59.75 guilders 50 kg. for Banca ; Billiton 
spot. 59.50; “ to arrive,” offered at 59.75tf, but 
no buyers except at a fractional shading. 
Followmg are the statistics for last month : 


Banca Stock on 
warrants with 
the Netherland 
Trading Society 
Billiton stock in 


Banca deliveries in 

December. 

Billiton deliveries 


Nov. 80, 
1888. 
Slabs. 

i 

Dec. 80. 
1888. 
Slabs. 

Dec. 31. 
1887. 
Slabs. 

i 

37,800 

27,400 

20,509 

14,091 

20,798 

15,428 

51,891 

48,198 

35,937 

5,400 

10,400 

7,134 

7,255 

7,093 

9,333 

12,655 

17,493 

16,467 

118,800 

129,200 

139,735 

79,608 

4,200 

86,701 

6,000 

100,902 

13,200 

115,861 137,861 71,346 

29,600 36,400 40,150 

60% 60 96 

60V 59% 94 

—Koch db Vlierboom. 


Totals.12,825,597 10,800,808 7,106,000 

Coal—Has been firm; New Castle, on the spot, 
38/; afloat near at hand, 41/; October-Decem- 
ber shipment, 45/. Exchange, 90 days’ sight 
on London, touched 30%d, and is now 28%a.— 
Weber db Co. 

BRAZIL. 

Para, January 15, 1889 .—India Rubber .— 
The market is firm, with a good demand; 600 
tons have so far been shipped to New York this 
year; to England, 1435.—Per cable direct. 

EAST INDIES 

Manila, January 14, 1889.— Hemp. —There 
are buyers at $15.50, against $9.50 same date in 
1888, equaling $ ton cost and freight £53. 2/6, 
against £33. 12/6; clearances for the United 
States since last cable amount to 12,000 bales, 
against 4000 last year; since January 1, to 20.- 
000, against 6000* loading for do., 23,000, 
against 13,000; cleared for England since 
January 1, 6000. against 9000; loading for do., 
8000, against 2000; cleared for all other coun¬ 
tries, 1000, against 1000; receipts at all ports 
since last cable, 12,000, against 5000; do. since 


Banca deliveries 
since January 1. 

Billiton deliveries 
since January. 1 

Banca afloat. 

Banca reserve for 
coming auctions. 

Billiton afloat. 

Prices of Banca, fl.. 

Prices of Billiton, fl. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, December 29, 1888.— Iron Ore .— 
Only a few single cargoes have been taken 
during the week for the lack of steamer room, 
the prices paid being 8/1 (<t, 8/6 for Campanil 
$ ton, ana 7/ ([t 7/3 Rubios, at which the quo¬ 
tations remain firm at the close. Of Pig Iron 
only 680 tons went coastwise, none being ex¬ 
ported. The steamer Silvia, with 1100 tons for 
Ancona, Italy, returned to port in a leaky con¬ 
dition. There have been shipped hence to date 
3,580,429 tons of' Iron Ore, against 4,170,422 
same time last year. As per official returns 
the following amounts of Ores and Metals have 
been shipped from Spain during the first ten 
months: 

1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Calamine. 22,497 21,473 24,361 

Pyrites. 574,285 650,535 699,838 

Iron Ore.3,474,446 4,615,245 3,949,231 

Pig Iron . 44,532 94,619 58,542 

Precipitate.... 23,378 23,825 ■ 24,152 

Quicksilver... 541 1,122 891 

Pig Lead. 94,097 111,357 109,212 

Totals.... 4,233,778 5,518,176 4,866,227 

The only important falling off, it will be seen, 
has been in the Iron line and Quicksilver.- 
Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, January 12. 1889— Iron.— Belgian 
Ironmasters held a general meeting on the 2d 
inst., and resolved to maintain prices for an¬ 


other six months, since when the market con¬ 
tinues firm at 12 francs # 100 kg. Merchant 
No. 1. Pig Iron is also well sustained at 4.85 

f \ 6.30, Foundry, Luxembourg and Charleroi; 

orge, 4.50 @ 5.60; Beams, 11.75 @ 12; Angles, 
12.50 @ 13.75, and Sheets, 15 @ 24 .—Moniteur 
des Intirits Matiriels. 


Gold’s Improved Smoothing and Pol¬ 
ishing Iron. 

This article, which is soon to be put on 
the market by W. D. Gold, 1920 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, is represented 
in the accompanying illustration. From 
this it will be seen that the iron, besides 
the usual smoothing face, has a polishing 
heel constructed as shown. When it S 
required for smoothing purposes the flat 
face is employed and operated as usual, 
the polishing heel not being brought in 
contact with the garment. By tilting the 
iron backward, thus raising the flat face, 
the heel may be employed for polishing 
purposes. The inventor calls attention to 
the fact that the smaller the contact sur¬ 
face of the iron with the garment to be 
polished the easier and greater will be 
the polishing effect, and also to the ad¬ 
vantages given in the construction of this 



Gold's Improved Smoothing and Polishing 
Iron. 

article for such use in polishing. In 
further explanation of the advantages of 
this construction the circular describing 
it says: 

It will be noticed that the heel is entirely in 
the rear of handle, which is an advantage in 
the handling of the device. It is a well-known 
fact that a smoothing iron must be hot to 
prevent the starch from sticking to the iron, 
and it is also well-known that a polishing iron 
must not be too hot, or it will brown the linen. 
It wiil be seen in the construction of this iron 
that the polishing heel is elevated and does not 
come in contact with the stove while being 
heated, consequently will never be as hot as 
the smoothing face; neither will it become 
scratched, like ordinary polishing irons, by 
reason of the heel being elevated. The ele¬ 
vated polishing heel is convex in both the 
longitudinal and transverse directions, which 
is tne secret of itB polishing qualities. The 
handle, being largest in center, gives a firm 
grip and fills hollow of hand uniformly; it is 
also cooler to the hand by reason of its corru¬ 
gations, having less heated surface for holder 
and hand. 

m — a 

Marshall Furnace, at Newport, Perry 
County, Pa., was blown in on the 8th 
inst. after being thoroughly remodeled by 
Frank C. Roberts, C. E., of Philadelphia. 
The furnace has been relined; the old 
player replaced by two 27 pipe Cooper or 
Durham stoves; the flue boilers superseded 
by Babcock & Wilcox boilers, and a com¬ 
plete new system of gas and air piping 
supplied. Bronze tuyeres replace the coil 
tuyeres formerly in use. A new Stokes & 
Parrish hoisting engine is substituted for 
the old water hoist—in iact, little remains 
of the old plant excepting the furnace 
casing and blowing engine. The stoves 
carry 1000° F. easily and uniformly, while 
thjt boilers are blowing off at 90 pounds 
most of the time. Everything now points 
to an increase in product and a material 
decrease in fuel consumption. Good mill 
iron was made at the third cast. 
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Hardware. 

There is some movement in trade and 
indications of a fair business at an early 
day. Prices are without important change. 
While some lines are somewhat firmer, the 
general tone of the market is not strong, 
but most leading goods are held at about 
the figures which have recently prevailed. 

Cut Nails. 

The market has gained in strength, but 
prices are not quotably higher, although 
cutting is now reduced to a minimum. We 
continue to quote carload lots $1.80 @ 
$1.90. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Nail 
manufacturers held at Philadelphia last 
week no final conclusion was arrived at in 
regard to the plan proposed. The meet 
ing adjourned subject to the call of the 
committee, which is elaborating some de¬ 
tails. 

Wire Nails. 

During the past two or three weeks 
large quantities of Wire Nails have been 
sola at prices which have varied consider¬ 
ably according to the circumstances, some 
of the Nails having been purchased at con¬ 
siderably lower quotations than are now 
obtainable. Several of the leading manu¬ 
facturers are well supplied with orders, 
and for this reason are holding prices a 
little more firmly, while the extremely low 
quotations made have been withdrawn. 
The marker is consequently in a somewhat 
better condition, more from the causes 
mentioned than from any agreement 
reached by the manufacturers, between 
whom the competition still continues ani¬ 
mated. The price at factory remains about 
$2.30 in carload lots, the price from store 
being $2.50 to $2.60. 

Barb Wire. 

A meeting of the manufacturers of 
Barbed Wire of 8 t. Louis was held in that 
city on the 9th inst. A review ot the past 
six months 1 trade, as admitted by the dif¬ 
ferent manufacturers present, proved any¬ 
thing but satisfactory ; on the contrary, 
it was intimated that the way prices had 
been cut the business had proved unre- 
munerative, and the only solution of the 
problem was to make a list of prices and 
strictly adhere to them. In accordance 
with this decision it was decided to ask the 
co-operation of Oliver & Roberts Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in maintaining the follow¬ 
ing prices, which was readily obtained. Be¬ 
low will be found prices, which are to 
continue until further notice: To the 
in car lots, two or four Point trade, 
Painted, $2 .90, with 60 cents advance 
for Galvanized. Less than car-lots, 5 
cents above this price. The matter of an 
advance in Texas freight rates was also 
carefully discussed, and it was deemed 
essential and was agreed, that where 
goods were to be delivered to common 
points in Texas, with a 68 -cent tariff, the 
price will be $3.50 for Painted, and $4.10 
tor Galvanized. To other points in Texas, 
where the tariff is over 63 cents, add such 
excess to the above delivered price. 
There was the utmost harmony existing 
in the meeting; every representative fully 
realized the necessity of adopting the 
above prices, and also the importance of 
adhering strictly to them. The St. Louis 
manufacturers were all represented, 
namely: 

The Freeman Wire Company, 

St. Louis Wire Mill Company, 
American Barbed Wire Company, and 
Continental Wire Company 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The manufacturers of Picks and Mat¬ 
tocks are conferring with reference to 
prices, which are characterized as unsatis¬ 
factorily low, and they are considering the 


feasibility of making an advance, and for 
deciding this question a meeting will be 
held at an early day. 

The Rope market is without new feat¬ 
ures, the supply of raw material continu¬ 
ing exceedingly meager, and prices being 
firmly maintained, as at our last report. 
The manufacturers of Jute Rope are fol¬ 
lowing the advances made in Manila and 
Sisal, and have recently named higher 
prices. 

The Sand Paper market is in an exceed¬ 
ingly unsatisfactory condition and charac¬ 
terized by considerable irregularity. Lower 
rices than were named by the leading 
ouses at the breaking up of the combi¬ 
nation are now obtainable, and some mak¬ 
ers occupying a less prominent position 
are making some very low quotations. 

The Sdythe market is quite active, and 
a good many orders are being booked. 
Prices are referred to as unreasonably low, 
and competition is animated. In the con¬ 
dition of the market it is not thought that 
they will recede, and it is not unlikely 
that they may become stronger with the 
progress of the season 

The Boston & Lockport Block Company, 
Lockport, N. Y., call attention to a new 
pattern Wood Metal-Plug Faucet, desig¬ 
nated the Star. It is referred to as 
designed to meet a want for a su¬ 
perior article of this kind, and is de¬ 
scribed as extra large in size, and 
having a malleable shank for handle, which 
gives it the required great strength. At 
present four sizes are ready for the market, 
namely, 8 , 10 , 12 and 18 inch, and they 
will be so numbered. The prices are: 8 - 
inch, $3; 10-inch $4; 12-inch, $5; and 18- 
inch, $6 per dozen, subject to a discount 
of 40 per cent. 

The advance from 5 to 10 per cent, in 
the prices of Tinned and Enameled Hol¬ 
low-Ware, to w’hich we referred in our 
last issue, was made by the concerted 
action of the leading manufacturers, and 
is being regularly maintained. The prices 
that previously prevailed were unprofit¬ 
ably low, and this advance will be ac¬ 
cepted as reasonable and satisfactory. 

The Jobbing Trade. 

Concerning this matter we have the fol¬ 
lowing letter from a house in Iowa. It is 
an exceedingly satisfactory presentation of 
the case and shows clearly the necessity 
for the jobber and the important position 
he occupies in the distribution of Hard¬ 
ware: 

I have read with much interest the re¬ 
ports from various parts of the country 
on the tendencies in trade. I observe that 
in the reports from retail dealers those in 
the Eastern States report more generally a 
disposition to buy direct from the manu¬ 
facturers than the retail dealers of the 
Western Stales. The presumption is that, 
being in closer proximity to the manufact¬ 
urers, their orders may be sent to them 
and be filled with ordinary promptness— 
more so than could be depended on by 
Western retailers on account of the long 
distance between the Eastern manufact¬ 
urers and the Western retailer, the great 
majority of Iron Goods manufacturers 
being as yet east of the lakes. In the 
Western States the disposition of retail 
dealers, so far as heard from in your paper, 
shows a preference for trading with the 
wholesaler. In these “last days” of 
quick sales and small profits the retailer 
mast turn his goods over quickly—in fact, 
either wholesaler or retailer must turn his 
goods over quickly, or several times a 
year, or he will, ere many years, have no 
goods to turn over. The retailer west of 
the Mississippi River desiring to replenish 
his stock with a variety of articles may 
send an order to any of the jobbing houses 
on the Mississippi River, have his order 


filled, shipped and in his house, and part 
of the goods out in the hands of his 
customers, before the order would likely 
be filled at the factory. Let us suppose a 
case as an illustraticn. A retail dealer in 
any one of the prairie States wishes to 
send an order to replenish with, say: 

25 kegs Cut Steel Nails, 

25 kegs of Wire Nails, 

5 kegs of Burden’s Horse Shoes, 

5 kegs of Perkins 1 Snow Shoes, 

3 boxes of Northwestern Horse Shoe Nails, 

3 boxes of Star Horse Shoe Nails. 

8 boxes C. B. K. Horse Nails, 

3 boxes Ausable Horse Nails (as he must keep 
all brands to suit the peculiarity of various 
customers), 

10 dozen Strap and T-Hinges, 

% gross Butt Hinges, 

10 gross Wood Screws (assorted sizes), 

2000 Common Carriage Bolts, 

500 Norway Carriage Bolts, 

3 dozen Files, 

X dozen Horse Rasps, 

1 ton Barbed Fence Wire, 

W ton Plain Baling Wire. 

5 bundles of Stove-Pipe Sheet Iron, 

3 bundles Galvanized Sheet Iron, 

Wdozen Coal Hods, 

1 Finished Cutter, 

and a limited quantity of articles too nu¬ 
merous to mention. Now, he may send 
either to St. Louis, Burlington, Dubuque 
or St. Paul on the Mississippi River and 
find all the above articles m one house 
and ready for shipment same day as re¬ 
ceived. 

Suppose now he desires to deal with the 
manufacturer direct: For his Cut Nails 
he sends an order to Wheeling or Pitts¬ 
burgh ; for Wire Nails to Cincinnati, Salem 
or Newcastle; for Burden’s Horse Shoes 
to Troy, N. Y.; for Perkins 1 Snow Shoes 
to Providence, R. I.; for Northwestern 
and Star Nails to Chicago; for Putnam to 
Neponset, Mass.; for C. B. K. to Ausable 
Chasm, N. Y.; for Ausable Nails to New 
York; Strap and T and Butt Hinges to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Troy, N. Y.; Wood 
Screws to New York or Ptovidence, R. I.; 
Carriage Bolts to Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Cleveland or Philadelphia; Files 
to Newark, N. J., New York or Philadel¬ 
phia; Barb and Plain Wire to Joliet, Ill., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Johnstown, Pa., or Wor¬ 
cester, Mass., and so on. 

How manifestly evident it is that the 
interest of the retail dealer is to send his 
order where it can and will be shipped 
promptly from one house, especially as 
the price he would pay would, in the 
aggregate, be less to him than if he sent 
orders to the various factories where 
these goods are made. The jobbers feel 
that tne solution of the problem of the 
manufacturer of how best to get his 
goods on the market is through the 
jobbing houses of the country. They are 
as much of a necessity as the retailer, and 
as they (the manufacturers) “ cannot have 
their cake and eat it too,” or cannot sell 
both the jobber and his customer, the 
retailer, they must elect which they will 
take, as both they may not have. The 
jobbers do not lie awake nights worrying 
over this problem. They are getting 9 
large proportion of the trade naturally 
tributary to them, and they are satisfying 
their customers as a rule that their best is 
as good as any one’s best. I have 
watched for many years the growth of the 
Hardware jobbers of the Northwest, and 
they are keeping pace with the growth 
and development of this Western conti¬ 
nent, and when they do this they are 
accomplishing a great deal. You have 
only to look at the men to conclude that 
they are abundantly satisfied with the 
relations existing between themselves and 
the trade, the retailers, through whom all 
these goods ultimately reach the consumer. 
They feel also that the manufacturers will 
consult their own best interests by put¬ 
ting their manufactures of Hardware 
through a diversified trade over a broad 
expanse and rapidly filling up territory 
through the jobbers of the Northwest; 
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and they may rest assured that these 
jobbers are now in a position to put a 
greater amount of their manufactures into 
more channels for consumption and at 
less cost than they (the manufacturers) 
can by any present known method. 

Referring to the condition of things in 
Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle, &c., we 
have the following from a prominent 
Western house: 

The race of jobbers, as we understand 
the term, is, in our line of trade, at least, 
practically extinct. We have only larger 
and smaller dealers, any of whom are will¬ 
ing to retail goods—the larger ones gener¬ 
ally at the same prices at which the smaller 
can buy. This state of affairs is brought 
about largely by the action of the manu¬ 
facturers, who, while willing and even 
anxious to sell both classes, often make, 
naturally enough perhaps, to the larger 
buyer concessions which they deny to the 
smaller. Then in the fierce struggle to 
sell which ensues, the larger buyer is 
tempted to, and generally does, give away 
the advantage he has obtained, and the 
smaller one is in the soup. 

items. 

The Biddle Hardware Company, 507 to 
513 Commerce street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have taken the store formerly occupied by 
the Heaton & Denckla Hardware Com¬ 
pany, together with the balance of their 
stock, and this, with their former build- 
ings, £ives them a very large and complete 
establishment. They announce the follow¬ 
ing in regard to the goods of the Heaton & 
Denckla Hardware Company: 

We offer the old stock of the Heaton & 
Denckla Hardware Company subject to prior 
sale on the following low terms: Upon request 
we will mail a catalogue giving a memorandum 
of the original stock. These goods are offered 
at 5 per cent discount for cash in ten days be¬ 
yond any price at which you have been buying 
the same goods. To obtain these terms, the 
price at which you expect the goods must be 
named on the order, and it is distinctly under¬ 
stood that all orders are subject to prior sale. 
All goods sold on these terms will be billed 
on separate invoices and marked on invoice 
“from Heaton & Denckla Hardware Com¬ 
pany’s stock.” Our job stock will be arranged 
in our store, 507 Commerce street, conveniently 
for your inspection, and we feel confident that 
we can make it pay you to give us a visit and to 
make your own selections. If the old stock 
should not contain all the goods wanted, we 
will either fill the balance out of our own regu¬ 
lar stock at bottom prices or write you, giv¬ 
ing the lowest price at which we can complete 
the order. In ordering please state which 
course you wish us to adopt. 

Western File Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., refer to the favor with which their 
new Horse Rasp, Western 1888, is re¬ 
ceived and the large business they are 
doing in it. This Rasp is described as 
made from a peculiar quality of steel, 
manufactured especially for that purpose, 
there being also a special way of annealing 
and hardening it. 

The trade will observe on page 61 the 
advertisement of the Gibbs Lawn Rake 
Company. Canton, Ohio, for whom John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents. It gives illustrations 
of the Canton Lawn Rake, showing its 
construction in some detail, and also of the 
Gibbs Single Blade Post-Hole Digger. 

The Beck & Gregg Hardware Compa n y> 
Atlanta, Ga., issue a variety of circular 8 
relating to the line of goods they handle. 
One of these calls attention to their Hard¬ 
ware and their supply departments, enu¬ 
merating a variety of articles under these 
two heads. They also issue a circular let¬ 
ter, in which they solicit trade and assure 
their customers of prompt shipments, with 
satisfactory prices. 

The Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., are issuing an illustrated catalogue 
of their Patent Perfection Padlocks. The 
front cover shows the interior mechanism 


of these goods, the remainder of the 
pamphlet being occupied in the illustra¬ 
tion of the different articles that they put 
on the market. Among these are small 
Padlocks for dogs and cats, Perfection 
Key Holders, Key Guard Chain, Perfec¬ 
tion Padlocks and Padlock Keys, Baggage 
Protectors, Bicycle Padlocks and Cast 
Bronze Padlocks. The list of prices on 
the different goods are given. 

E. S. & F. Bateman, Spring Mills, N. 7T, 
have issued their 1889 illustrated and de¬ 
scriptive catalogue of their well-known 
“Iron Age” Farm and Garden Imple¬ 
ments. It represents their line of these 
goods, some ol which have been put on the 
market comparatively recently. It is inti¬ 
mated that auring the coming season the 
old original Iron Age Cultivator and Horse 
Hoe, which has been extensively imitated, 
will be still further improved and strength¬ 
ened 

The Bucher & Gibbs Plow Company, 
Canton, Ohio, issue an 80-page catalogue, 
describing their extensive line of Plows, 
the different patterns of which are illus¬ 
trated. They allude in their opening cir¬ 
cular to the demand for these Plows, which 
has compelled them to build an addition 
to their works 46 x 167 feet, three stories 
high, giving them a much larger capacity. 
They also issue a separate price list, in 
which list prices are given without illus¬ 
trations. 

Andrew B. Hendryx & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., favor us with a beautifully bound 
copy of their catalogue of Brass, Bronze, 
Iron and 8teel Chain, Wire Picture Cord, 
a very complete line of Bird Cages and 
related specialties. Attention is called to 
some of the special features of these 
Cages, in which recent improvements have 
been adopted and a number of new pat¬ 
terns added. The manner which their 
Wire Picture Cord is put up in boxes is 
also illustrated. They also issue a cata¬ 
logue of Hendryx’s Fishing Reels, showing 
a number of patterns, on which prices are 
given. They state in their circular relat¬ 
ing to these goods that they have intro¬ 
duced new methods of manufacture, ig¬ 
noring the hand-made theory, and making 
their Reels with improved automatic ma¬ 
chinery, permitting them to have inter¬ 
changeable parts in their Reels. They 
also refer to the excellence of the work¬ 
manship. 

The trade will observe the effective il¬ 
lustration on page 51, in which the 
Shepard Hard ward Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., bring their Lightning Freezer be¬ 
fore our readers. It will be observed that 
the construction of their wheel dasher is 
shown, and some of the points in regard 
to the Freezer, on which they lay em¬ 
phasis, are mentioned. 

The Anderson Bolt Works, of Ander¬ 
son, Ind., manufacturers of common Car¬ 
riage Bolts, Lag Screws and Machine 
Bolts of all kinds, have appointed F. F 
Gilmore & Co., of Louisville, Ky., their 
sales agents for the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Southern Indiana and Illinois. 

J. P. Caruthers & Co., heavy hardware 
merchants, 136 Kinzie street, Chicago, 
have issued a very unique calendar, worthy 
of a place among grotesque publications. 
It consists of a large card bearing a colored 
lithograph of a “gentleman of color,” 
whose feet, extended in front of him, are 
so large that the soles of his shoes utterly 
dwarf his body. On the soles are printed 
the names of the principal articles handled 
by the firm. A pad with monthly leaves 
is attached to the bottom of the card. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Trans-Continental Car, Lock and 
Seal Company, of Chicago, was held at 
the offices of the company, 430 to 434 


“The Rookery,” on the 16th inst. The 
following gentlemen were elected as di¬ 
rectors for the ensuing year: Warren 
G. Purdy, John Johnston, Jr., Hobart 
Chatfield Taylor, J. Edwards Fay, Wm. 
F. Donovan, Chas. E. Davis, and Jno. W. 
Norris. The president’s report showed 
satisfactory progress in the past, and very 
flattering prospects for the future. The 
new board of directors convened im¬ 
mediately after the stockholders adjourned 
and elected the following officers to serve 
for the ensuing year : Jno. W. Norris, 
president and treasurer; Warren G. Purdy, 
vice-president; J. Edwards Fay, secretary; 
Chas. E. Davis, superintendent. 

A. L. Day, Eastern manager for the 
Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo , 
whose office is located at 20 Cliff street, 
New York, was in St. Louis last week, 
and reports the outlook very flattering for 
a heavy spring trade in the territory visited 
by him. 

The St. Louis Metal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., whose advertisement appears 
on page 42, report a heavy trade in their 
Babbitt Metal and Solder, and find a large 
and increasing demand for their Anti- 
Friction Metal. They inform us their 
sales, especially in this latter metal, are 
constantly increasing. 

A. D. Hall & Son, Charleston District, 
Boston, Mass., have issued their pamphlet 
for the present year, in which they illus¬ 
trate their line of Refrigerators, Ice Chests, 
&c. It is their eighteenth issue, the busi¬ 
ness having been established in 1872, and 
in the opening circular it is stated that 
they have added several new styles ^id 
sizes to meet the demands of their increas¬ 
ing trade. They refer also to the extent 
of their factory and its complete equip¬ 
ment, and also to the care which is taken 
in the manufacture of their Refrigerators, 
and the thorough inspection given to them 
before they leave the factory. The 
special features in the construction of their 
Refrigerators are referred to, emphasis 
being laid on their Galvanized ana Cor¬ 
rugated Wrought-Iron Rack, which is re¬ 
ferred to as not rusting nor breaking 
away, saving the zinc lining, and doing 
away with wooden racks. From the de¬ 
scription given of the Refrigerators it ap¬ 
pears that inside the outside case there is 
a cold dry-air space, the inside case hav¬ 
ing a felt packing, and being lined inside 
with zinc. The body of the pamphlet is 
occupied with a description of their Chests 
and Refrigerators, which are made in a 
large variety of sizes with different finish, 
and adapted for various uses. 

We are indebted to Randolph & 
CloWes, of Waterbury, Conn., for one of 
their recently issued circulars, illustrating 
and describing Brown’s patent seamless 
copper house boilers, which they manu¬ 
facture. On the front of the circular are 
shown cuts, one representing an exterior 
view of the boiler, another sectional view, 
showing the interior and the method of re 
enforcing it, and the third shows an en¬ 
larged section of the joint. An attractive 
characteristic of the pamphlet is the bronze 
colors in which the cuts of the boiler are 
printed. Another feature is a representa¬ 
tion of a narrow blue ribbon, with red 
seal attached, giving the appearance of 
sheets tied together. Within the circular 
the boiler is very fully described, and all its 
principal advantages are pointed out. 

The inconvenience endured by mer¬ 
chants on account of the diversity in forms 
and sizes of their price lists and trade 
literature generally has frequently been re¬ 
ferred toby Hardwaremen m this country, 
and the same matter has been repeatedly 
alluded to by English Hardware mer¬ 
chants, with whom, however, owing to 
the fact that there are much fewer cata¬ 
logues, circulars, price lists, &c., pub¬ 
lished there than here, there is less anDoy- 
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ance from this source. The following let¬ 
ter on the same subject comes, however, 
from New Zealand, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing its distance, seems to be afflicted in the 
same way: 

The present system of producing catalogues 
of any size to please the eye of the producer is 
really most prejudicial to his best interests. 
Much money is often spent in the production 
of these works, but as many of us have no more 
room than we know what to do with, we can¬ 
not make the use of the catalogues we should 
like. What we require is a book of decent 
stoe, which we can place on our shelves for 
easy reference at any time. Now, the lists, 
being of all sorts of shapes and sizes, are simply 
pilea up one on top of the other until they 
become an almost useless heap. 

The catalogue of Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Company, South Bend, Ind., in which 
they illustrate their Skein and Veneer de¬ 
partments, is an elegantly printed pam¬ 
phlet. In it their Wrought Steel Skein is 
given with the revised price list adopted 
on the 3d inst. Their Cast Thimble 
Skein is also shown. The latter part of 
the pamphlet is devoted to an explana¬ 
tion of the construction of their Veneer 
Seat and the illustration of different Seats, 
Veneers and Dashes, with something of a 
description of their works. 

The trade will observe the announce¬ 
ment on page 88 by the Van Wagoner & 
Williams Company, 82 Beekman street, 
New York, in regard to their Hero and 
Monarch Spring Hinges, and their right to 
manufacture the same. 

The advert Lament occupying page 80, in 
which the A. F. Pike Mfg. Company, 
Pike's Station, N. H., call attention to 
their manufactures, will be observed by 
our readers^ and especially its intimation 
that low prices may be obtained. 

The Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, 
Mass., make the announcement that their 
New York City trade, who formerly ob¬ 
tained Le Page’s Glues from Tower & 
Lyon, can now be supplied by Underhill, 
Clinch & Co., 94 Chambers street, where a 
full stock of the goods is carried. 

Wm. High ton & Sons, 55-63 Charleston 
street, Boston, Mass., issue a circular re¬ 
lating to their line of Registers, some of 
whicn of new design are illustrated. 
Their object in issuing the circular is to 
bring the dealer and manufacturer in di¬ 
rect communication. For a number of 
years their business has been done largely 
through an agent, but they state that the 
time has come when they consider that 
they can sell their goods direct to the 
denier to better advantage. Attention is 
called to the important points of their 
Registers, such as the vertical wheel and 
loclk nut, adjustable end piece, new venti¬ 
lator attachments and open or shut indi¬ 
cators, &c., which are their own inven¬ 
tions A large stock of different sizes of 
Registers, Faces and Borders in the several 
finishes is carried. 

C. F. Guyon & Co., 99 Reade street, 
New York, have been appointed sole 
agents for M. Einwachter, Newark, N. J., 
and will carry on hand a full line of Tools 
of his manufacture. This line embraces 
the following among other goods : Screw- 
Drivers, Countersinks, Reamers, Punches, 
Rivet Sets, Scratch Awls, Can Openers, 
Tack Claws, &c. 

Lindsay, Parvin & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have added to their general Iron business, 
a new department, which includes Barb 
Fencing, Plain and Galvanized Wire, 
Wire Cloth, Nettings, Ac. They are also 
doing a large business in Crimped and 
Corrugated Roofing, the demand for which 
they say is steadily increasing. 

The works of the Perkins Lock Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, were nearly 
destroyed by fire Sunday, January 13. 
But the company have arranged for new 
quarters, and. as their castings are made 


outside of their old place of business, 
they expect to be able to fill orders in full 
within 80 days. They have appointed 
J. C. McCarty & Co., 97 Chambers 
street, New York, as their agents, who 
will carry a full line of the goods in stock, 
and who are in a position to give the com¬ 
pany’s list prices. 

Underhill, Clinch & Co., 94 Chambers 
street, have been appointed agents for the 
sale of Porter’s Patent Window and Door 
Screen Corners, Sticks for Frames, &c., 
and the Queen City Adjustable Window 
Screen, manufactured by the Porter .»ifg. 
Company, Burlington, Vt 

The copartnership heretofore existing 
between John H. Logan and Turner Stro¬ 
bridge, under the firm name of Logan & 
Strobridge, New Brighton. Pa., was dis¬ 
solved January 9, ana a new partnership 
formed under the name of Logan & Stro¬ 
bridge Iron Company, which is composed 


of John H. Logan, Turner Strobridge, 
Charles C. Robmgson and L. R. Stro¬ 
bridge. The officers are as follows: J. H. 
Logan, president; T. Strobridge, vice- 
president ; C. C. Robingson, secretary and 
treasurer; L. R. Strobridge, superintend¬ 
ent. The new company announce that, 
having purchased the business of the late 
firm, it is their intention to push forward 
with even greater energy than their prede¬ 
cessors, continuing tht manufacture of the 
full line of goods manufactured by them 
—Coffee Mills, Farm and Plantation Mills, 
Building and House-Furnishing Hard¬ 
ware, &c .—while they will also make a 
specialty of Iron and Brass Castings of all 
classes. 

The Wheeler Reflector Company, 24 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., issue 
a pamphlet describing their system of 
Reflectors, with a number of testimonials. 
The different styles of Reflectors are rep¬ 
resented, including 8treet Light Reflect¬ 
ors, Railroad, Porch and Stable Lanterns, 
Wall Bracket Lamps, Library and Argand 
Reflectors, and others. A very complete 
line is thus offered to the trade. They 


also issue a pamphlet devoted to Reflector 
Chandeliers for gas, electric light or oil. 
A number of attractive styles are illus¬ 
trated, writh list prices. The quality of 
these goods and the satisfaction which 
they have given throughout the United 
States and Canada are referred to. 

' Arrangement of Stores. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 
306, represents a Bird Cage rack in con¬ 
nection with an arrangement for the dis¬ 
play of Japanned Goods. For a descrip¬ 
tion of this arrangement we are indebted 
to Geo. O. Hart & Son, Paducah, Ky. 
The Bird Cage rack is made of inch 
gas-pipe, bent in the form of an arch, as 
shown, the extreme hight from the top to 
the floor being 16 feet. Holes f inch in 
diameter are punched 14 inches apart, 
threads cut in the holes, and hooks 12 
inches long are screwed in on both sides. 
There are two pieces of iron, 4 x 8 x 4 inch, 


forming the junction between the floor and 
the arch. These plates are screwed on 
the pipe, making feet, and are then lag- 
screwed firmly to the floor. The whole is 
painted green, and the tips of the hooks 
and the couplings are bronzed, making an 
attractive nnish. When this rack is 
filled with Cages it is described as pro¬ 
ducing a beautiful and striking effect. 
The economy of space is one of the points 
made in connection with it, the floor space 
being limited only to that occupied by 
the plates Beneath the arch are two 
Japanned Goods stands, which are made 
of 1 inch poplar boards. At the bottom 
they are 4 feet 4 inches wide; the second 
shelf is 2 feet 6 inches wide, and the top 
or third shelf is 10 inches wide. The legs 
or uprights are nicely turned and the 
whole is stained walnut. One of these 
stands is used for Toilet Sets and the 
other for Coal Yases. The bright colors 
of these goods are described as making a 
very attractive and pretty view from the 
street. The inexpensiveness of the stands 
is alluded to, and we are advised that they 
can be put up for from $3.50 to $5, ac¬ 
cording to the finish and size. 



Fig. 806.— Bird Cage Arch. 
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Business Methods. 


From the McFadden Company, success¬ 
ors to T&llman & McFadden, Philadelphia, 
Pa., we have received information in regard 
to some of the forms which they use in con¬ 
nection with their business, which, em¬ 
bodying as they do some novel features, 
will doubtless be of interest to many of 
our readers. One of these to facilitate 
the sending of inquiries by their custom¬ 
ers in regard to prices we reproduce below, 
reducing its width slightly and omitting 
the blank space: 


At the foot of the sheet headed as above 
are the following directions to their cus¬ 
tomers : 

Write your name and address in full on 
the other side of this sheet. Give the name of 
the express company by whom we can ship , 
and we will, if possible, quote pHces deliv¬ 
ered. 

And on the back of the sheet is the follow¬ 
ing blank for the name, address, &c., of 
their customers • 


‘‘Wholesale and Retail” in the 
United States. 

Under this heading the last issue of the 
London Ironmonger has the following 
editorial remarks in regard to the discus¬ 
sion which has been carried on in these 
columns concerning the question as to 
whether there is an increased tendency 
toward direct dealings between the manu¬ 
facturers and the retailers: 

An interesting and well-sustained dis-' 
cussion has been in progress for some 


time in the pages of our New York con¬ 
temporary, The Iron Age, as to the ques¬ 
tion whether or not “ the jobber is losing 
ground in the distribution of Hardware.” 
The American jobber, it may be remarked, 
is virtually equivalent to the British 
merchant of factor. These jobbers are 
located in almost all the principal cities of 
the United States, but the largest and 


size of the United States, and consequent 
long distances and heavy railway rates, 
renders any exact comparison between 
the course of American and of English 
trade somewhat inexact, yet it cannot fail 
to be interesting to note the tendencies of 
the trade in the States. The correspond¬ 
ents of The Iron Age have written from 
various parts of the Union, and the gen¬ 
eral drift of their letters seems to demon¬ 
strate that there is an increasing tendency 
in the direction of retailers buying direct 
from the manufacturers. This tendency 
is so marked in certain lines of goods that 
it may be said to have become a practice, 
and that almost all heavy or bulky goods 
are now generally bought direct from the 
makers. Such goods as Stoves, Agricult¬ 
ural Implements, Barbed Wire and Nails 
are included in this category. In the 
smaller lines of Hardware, “ notions”and 
the like, the large jobbers appear to hold 
their own, and even do an increasing 
business in many sections of the country. 
One firm—Straub & Co., Evansville, Ind.— 
send a carefully tabulated statement show¬ 
ing the percentages of their purchases 
from manufacturers and jobbers over a 
long series of years, and as this table ap¬ 
pears to be indorsed by many other firms 
who have sent their views, we reproduce it 
here. 

[Here follows the table furnished by 
F. P. Straub & Co., which was published 
in our issue of October 11, 1888, showing 
the percentage of bills purchased by them 
during the years from 1858 to 1888 from 
manufacturers and jobbers, Eastern and 
Western.] 

According to these figures the tendency 
toward direct trading with the manufact¬ 
urers appears to be very marked indeed, 
although for some reason or other not 
clearly explained more has been done 
with the jobbers this year than for some 
years before. Some of the retailers 
explain that they are going to the 


McFadden company, 

No. 1025 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Please give lowest price at which you will sell the 
following list of Tools: 


HOW 

MANY. 

Description of Tools. 

Give here name of tool, size, and number, if any given in Catalogue. 

Page of 

Catalogue. 











Name . 

Business of trade ... 

P.O . 

County . State . 

The McFadden Company have also an 
order blank which has been found exceed¬ 
ingly convenient, and which, in reduced 
size, is reproduced below. This form is 
referred to as particularly useful in order¬ 
ing special goods, and dealers who are 
called upon to furnish special Screws, 
Caps, Drills, &c., will see the convenience 
of the system. The form of the blank 
given herewith consists, it will be seen, of 
the order which is sent to the party from 
whom the goods are purchased, and the 
stub which is kept on file by the order 
clerk. The original order is in copying 
ink, and the copy made therefrom is put 
in the hands of the stock clerk in order to 
avoid having invoices go out of the office, 
a practice wdiich is objectionable for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. The stock clerk is more 
readily informed as to the disposition 
which is to be made of the goods by ref¬ 
erence to this duplicate than by any other 
means the company have been able to de¬ 
vise. It is used by him in checking goods 
when received, and affords him informa¬ 
tion as to the disposal of the same. 

Obituary. 


Order No. 7008. 

Date, January 8 , 1889. 

To L. 8. Starrett. 

Acknowledgment Received Jan. 9 , ’ 89 . 
Goods Promised January 10. 

Invoice Received January 11. 

Goods Received January 11. 

Goods for 


A Stock. 

B 1-18 doz. J. Smith bol. stock. 

C Jos. Jones , ills Chestnut street. 
D C. O. D. 

E 
P 
G 
H 
I 
K 
L 
M 
N 
O 
P 


This stub is kept on file by 
order clerk nntil goods are re¬ 
ceived. Note of all communica¬ 
tions concerning the order is 
made hereon. Reference to this 
tile gives information as to what 
orders are overdue, &c. 


Requisition by Painter. 
Goods Checked by Cretin. 


I Mcpadden company, 

* Successors to T allman & McFadden, 

- Dealersin TOOLS, HARDWARE AND SUPPLIES, 

No. 1025 Market Street. 

I Order No. 7008. Phiu Delphi a, January 8 , 1889. 

Mr. L. S. Starrett , 

I Athol* Mass. 

- Please ship via Express. 

- Consigned to Us. 

" Item. Quantity. 

1 doz. Calipers , No. 88. 

1-8 doz. Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

1-18 doz. Special Rules to accompanying 
sketch. 


~ Above to be delivered on cars without charge for 
. boxing or cartage. 

- Kindly write us upon receipt of this order, stating 
* when you will probably ship the same to us. 

Mention number of order in all communications. 
Yours truly. 


This, the original order, is 
written with copying ink and 
copied in a regular letter-press 
book. 


A 

I B 

- C 
" D 
I E 

- F 

I 0 

- H 

- I 

I K 

- L 

- 11 

: n 

- O 

- P 


At a meeting of the Table Cutlery Man¬ 
ufacturers, held January 18, the following 
was adopted: 

This association having learned of the death 
of Mr. A. B. Wetherell, desire to give expres¬ 
sion to their feelings of respect to his memory. 
Mr. Wetherell was the warm personal friend 
of every member of this body, and we one and 
all bear tribute to his unselfish friendship and 
his sterling worth as an honest man. The 
secretary is directed to spread this vote on the 
records, and send a copy to his family, and 
publish it in The Iron Age. 


most important of them are located in 
New York, so far as the Eastern States are 
concerned and in Chicago as regards the 
Central and Western States. With the 
great and continuous growth of the North¬ 
west and West, the tendency of the cen¬ 
ters of distribution to move further West 
also becomes increasingly pronounced; 
hence the jobbers of St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City and other like places are be 
coming more serious competitors for the 
trade of their several districts. The great 


manufacturers because they “know what 
they are getting,” because they can get 
better goods, and because the jobber 
“cares nothing for any name or brand 
except his own, only taking care to buy in 
the cheapest market, and, instead of send¬ 
ing the goods ordered, often puts retailers 
off with articles which the jobbers say are 
‘just as good or better.’” Many of the 
correspondents of our contemporary also 
complain that the jobbers do not pack so 
well as the manufacturers, and also that 
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some of them sell direct to large consum¬ 
ers. The majority of the letter-writers 
admit, however, that 1 the jobber is often a 
great convenience, particularly because he 
can supply goods more promptly than the 
manufacturers, which is quite natural 
when the great distance of the West from 
the Eastern manufacturing centers is 
borne in mind. On their part, many of 
the manufacturers are opening out their 
own agencies in Chicago and other West¬ 
ern cities, consequently it is evident that 
those who adopt that plan are desirous of 
promoting trade direct with the retailers 
and over the heads of the jobbers. It is 
in evidence, indeed, that the manufact¬ 
urers are active and energetic in ‘‘pick¬ 
ing over ” the retail trade, selecting the 
best payers as their own customers, and 
leaving the others to deal with the job¬ 
bers. The plan certainly has the merit of 
sagacity and enterprise. 

Louisville. 

From Louisville, Ky., we have the fol¬ 
lowing report under date of January 19: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., has 
been remarkably good for the past two weeks. 
Low prices generally rule, but the consumption 
continues large, showing that the extremely 
mild winter permits outdoor improvements to 
go steadily on, and a trip in any direction along 
the railroads proves that the country is keep¬ 
ing pace with the cities and towns. The con¬ 
stant demand for builders’ supplies has not 
ceased at all this winter, and some predict that 
there will be no spring trade in such goods, but 
a past prosperous year for the fanners prom¬ 
isee continued demand on the merchants. The 
Nail trade from the jobbers is good, making 
constant calls on the mills, which seems to jus¬ 
tify an advance irom present prices at next 
meeting of the mills. The Wire Nail business 
is also laige, with low prices ruling, but the 
trade expects some extreme cuts to be with¬ 
drawn soon. Dealers in Wagon and Carriage 
Hardware report the state or order books ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory, and that they are as busy 
as they care to be. 

Exports. 

PER SHIP SEA WITCH, JANUARY 5, 1889. 

FOR SIDNEY, N. 8. W. 

By McLean Bros, db Bigg. —21 Fire Arms, 5 
Wind Mills, 44 Guns, 77 sets Loading Tools, 
255,000 Primers, 34,000 Metallic Cartridges, 5 
dozen Locks, 1 dozen Lemon Squeezers, 408 
dozen Handles, 29 Air Guns, 4 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers. 3 cases Plated-Ware. 133 Drills, 
11,600 Bolts, 10 dozen Axes, 90 dozen Axes, 
35 packages Carriage-Ware, 45 dozen Saws, 
121 Plows, 5 dozen Washboards, 6 dozen 
Hammers, 9 dozen Saws, 18 dozen Locks, 196 
dozen Handles. 

ByV. Basanta. —207 dozen Hardware, 800.000 
Primers, 24 dozen Hammers, 18 dozen Rakes, 

9 dozen Oil Cans, 3 dozen Com Mills, 2 % 
dozen Clothes Wringers, 21-6 dozen Rifles, 25 
case* School Slates, 120 gross Crayons, % 
dozen Air Guns, 2 dozen Velocipedes, 3% 
dozen Velocipedes, dozen Perambulators, 
2000 Broom Handles, 12 1-12 dozen Lamp 
Goods, 12 sets Harness, 1 gross Ther¬ 
mometers, 50 gross Lamp Wicks, 1 dozen 
Clocks, 8 gross Trans, 15 dozen Braces, 27 
dozen Cow Bells, 16 dozen Lamp Goods. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —32.020 pieces Roofing 
Slate, 9 cases Wringers, 3 dozen Cora Mills, 
60 dozen Axes, 2 dozen Cora Mills, 14 dozen 
Saws, 20 dozen Hatchets, % dozen Scales, 1 
dozen Lawn Sprinklers, 20 dozen Hammers. 
3 cases Whetstones, 6 cases Mattocks, 40 
dozen Axes, 28 dozen Forks, 10 gross Axes, 
40 dozen Handles, 96 dozen Cora Mills, 17 
dozen Bird Cages, 16 dozen Glass Ware, 12 
cases Carriage Ware, 4 cases Castings, 300 
pounds Hardware, 200 pounds Hardware, 10 
crates Wheels, 96 dozen Bolts, 9 cases Car¬ 
riage-Ware, 7 dozen Whiffletrees, 13 W dozen 
Forks, 1 case Nails.7 cases Castings, 15 dozen 
Latches, 6 dozen Rakes, 6 dozen Picks, 11 
dozen Axes, 21 dozen Hammers, l^dozen 
Guns, 24 boxes Clothes Pins, 13 dozen Hoes, 8 
dozen Axes, 2 packages Pumps, 30 gross 
Wicks, 3 cases Saws, 20 dozen Spades, 6 
packages Lamp Ware, 20 dozen Glass Ware, 

10 Shelters, 10 dozen Spades, 5 gross Axle 
Grease, 12 dozen Saws. 

By W. U. Crossman db Bro.—}^ dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 3 dozen Clocks. 9 dozen >V ranches, 3 sets 
Tools, 24 pairs Roller Skates, 72 dozen 
Handles, 20 dozen Hatchets, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 7 dozen Brooms, 1 case Hardware, 28 
packages Carriage-Ware, 20 dozen Axes, 4 
Drills, 1 case Hardware, 11 cases Tools, 19 
cases Hardware, 1 dozen Paint Mills, 4 dozen 
Vises, 32 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Store Trufks, 
10 dozen Traps, 100 gross Wicks, 24 dozen 
Hair Brushes, 2 dozen Shot Cases, 48 dozen 


Handles, 6 dozen Shot Cases, 24 dozen Guns, 
12 sets tools. 50,000 Primers, 10,000 Cartridges, 
50 Clocks, o dozen Lanterns, 110 pairs Roller 
Skates, 690 pounds Bolts, 1 case Hardware, 
27 dozen Hatchets, % dozen Wringers, 5 
cases Tools, 1 case Hardware, 120 dozen 
Handles, 10 dozen Axes, 12 dozen Handles, 3 
cases Hardware, 20 Guns, 18,000 Cartridges, 
140,000 Primers, 50 sets Tools, 100 dozen Oars, 
4 dozen Mattocks, 1 Saw, 2 packages Pumps, 
1 case Carpenters’ Tools, 18 Churns, 8 dozen 
Rakes, 4 cases Hardware, 24 dozen Traps, 88 
gross Wicks, 1 case Lamp Goods, 8 dozen 
Braces, 1 case Tools, 19 dozen Axes, IX gross 
Wood Spoons, 1 case Plow Parts, 22 packages 
Tools, 22 Vises, 5 packages Hard ware, 1 
dozen Wringers, 1 case Hardware, 12 dozen 
Axes, 9 cases Hardware, 2 packages Wring¬ 
ers, 1200 Cartridges, 1 dozen Revolvers, 14 
cases Hardware, 94 dozen Traps, 27 dozen 
Wrenches, 18 dozen Braces, 8 dozen Braces. 
1 case Traps, 8 Cages, 10 dozen Wrenches, 4 
dozen Scales, 8 dozen Saws, 10,000 Cart¬ 
ridges, 12 Rifles, 12 sets Tools, 12 Guns, 24 
sets Tools, 80,000 Cartridges, 24 dozen Axes, 
20 dozen Braces. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.—840 pounds Glue, 7 
packages Bolts, 860 dozen Handles, 19 barrels 
Iron Pipe, 2 cases Parts, 2 Stationary En¬ 
gines, 2 cases parts Stationary Engines, 8 
Blowers, 6 cases Machinery, 337 packages 
Iron Wheelbarrows, 48 crates Pulleys, 1 case 
Hardware, 654 dozen Chimneys, 15 gross 
Wicks, 5 cases Lamp ware, 30 dozen Axes, 
30 gross Blacking, 225 cases Slates, 8 boxes 
Machinery, 1 case Hardware, 1089 packages 
Hardware, 8 boxes Belting, 88 Locomotive 
Tires, 1200 pounds Nuts and Bolts, 25,000 
pieces Slate, 1 case Planes, 10 cases Cart¬ 
ridges, 2 cases Hardware, 2 cases Skate 
Wheel 8. 

Bu Coombs , Crosby db Eddy.—2 gross Black¬ 
ing, 20 dozen Axes, 10 dozen Axes, 18 dozen 
Agricultural Tools, 1 gross Lemon Squeezers, 
100 boxes Clothes Pins, 1000 Broom Handles, 
10 Stoves, 42 dozen Slates, 100 gross Crayons, 
280 pounds Stones, 54 dozen wringers, 10 
dozen sets Irons, 10 dozen Balances, 10 gross 
Hardware, 12 dozen C. L. Reels, 12 dozen 
Hardware, 140 pounds Oil Stone, 12 dozen 
Braces, 41 dozen Tools, 1 gross Hardware, 2 
dozen Axes, 10 dozen Picks, 12 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 3 dozen Tools, 9 dozen Hardware, 350 
pounds Hardware, 2 gross Lemon Squeezers. 

By Ilsley , Doubleday db Co.— 8 dozen Paint 
Brushes, 12X gross Axle Grease, 20 dozen 
Horse Brushes, 18 dozen Horse Brushes, 21 
dozen Paint Brushes, 6% gross Axle Grease, 
10 cases Hardware, 4 cases Castings, 4 
bundles Hardware, 12 cases Bolts. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 87packages Stoves. 

7 packages Hardware, 8 cases Wringers, 71 
cases Lampware, 1500 feet Hose, 4 packages 
Pumps, 4 cases Lampware, 6 cases Sewing 
Ma chines , 

By R. W. Fwbes db Son.— 1 package Hard¬ 
ware, 1 dozen Adzes, 2 boxes Hardware, 17 
packages Cora Mills, 6 packages Cora Mills, 
97 boxes Sewing Machines, 48 dozen Han¬ 
dles. 

By F. Hodiome. —2 cases Wheels, 1 case Bolts, 

8 cases Brooms. 

By Rand Drill Company.—& boxes Wire 
Rises, 2 boxes Batteries, 1 box Wire. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.— 160 cases School 


By Collins Company— 91 dozen Edge Tools, 
170 dozen Picks, 165 dozen Handlea Axes. 

By J. L. Mott Iron Works. —18,980 pounds 
Stoves and Parts. 

By W. E. Peck db Co.— 8 cases Powder and 
Cartridges. 

By Healy db Earl— 12 cases Wood Working 
Machinery, 8 boxes Pumps. 11 packages 
W ind Mills, 6 cases Forges, 1 box Drills, 1 
box Emery Wheels, 1 case Saws. 

By^ Leaycraft db Co.— 30,580 pieces Roofing 

By Edward Miller db Co.— 73 packages Lamp 
Goods, 14 packages Lamp Goods, 6 packages 
Lamp Goods. 

By A. Field db Co.— 12 Stoves, 1 Rifle. 

By Ansonia Clock Company.— 24 boxes 
Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman. —11 cases Agricultural 
Machinery, 12,805 pounds Axles, 62 cases 
Edge Tools, 465 pounds bicycles. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co. —20 dozen Axes, 88 
dozen Axes, 1 gross Oil Stoves, 4 dozen 
Wrenches. 

By E. W. Harrison. —1 case Wood Handles, 5 
Cases Picks, 8 cases Drills, 6 cases Hardware, 
14 packages Pumps, 8 packages Pumps. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —60 packages 
Lamp Goods, 16 boxes Clocks 

By S. H. Payne db Son. —1000 pairs Roller 

By Fairbanks db Co. —1901 pounds Scales, 488 
pounds Money Drawers and Parts of 
Scales. 

By Strong db Trowbridge. —6 cases Tools, 2 
cases Saws, &c,; 9 cases Fire Arms and Car¬ 
tridges, 7 cases Hardware, 3 crates Sad 
Irens, 3 cases Sad Irons, 1 case Vises, 6 cases 
Oil Stones, 1 case Nails, 7 cases Handles, 1 


case Handles, 3 cases Choppers, 2 cases 
dodo, 4 cases Wringer*, 4 cases SawB, 1 
case Chisel Handles, 10 cases Axle Grease, 17 
cases Axe Handles. 

By J. A. Gifford.—& cases Perambulators. 

~ Morris , St rouse db Co .—200 boxes Clothes 


By Barber db Co.— 2895 pounds Iron Cast¬ 
ings . 

By Ansonia Clodc Company.— 89 boxes 
Clocks, 86 boxes Clocks, 26 boxes Clocks. 

By H. F. Roberts. —640 pounds Plated Ware. 
By M. R. Gilder sleeve. —71 packages Lamps 
and Parts. 

By P. D. Ackerman db Co.— 12 barrels Silver- 
Plated Ware. 

By Peters db Calhoun Company.—3 cases Sad¬ 
dlery. 

By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Company. —8 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
80,000 Cartridges, 60,000 Primers, 2WX) Bul¬ 
lets, 20 sets Tools. , _ 

By T. Levering db Co.— 225 cases School Slates. 
By Holmes , Booth db Haydens. —5 boxes Elec¬ 
tric Wires. 

By Welsh db Lea. —6 cases Iron Bolts. 

By E. N. Welch Mfg. Company .—86 boxes 
Clocks. . . 

ByP. D. Ackerman db Co.— 6 cases Flated- 
Ware _ 

By E. K. Al Burtis. —18 Guns. 15.000 Car¬ 
tridges, 2 packages Hardware, 45 sets Axles. 
By Meriden Britannia Company. —12 boxes 
Coffin Furniture. 

PER BARK ELINOR VEMOR, JANUARY 10, 1889, 
FOR WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 

By D. C. Pratt.—468 dozen 81ates. 

By White Sewing Machine Company. —2369 
pounds Sewing Machines and Parts. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —14 boxes 
Clocks. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. —6 dozen Axes. 
By Arkell db Douglas.— 85 dozen Handles, 5 
boxes Plated-Ware, 536 cases Edge Tools, 6 
nests Pails,1 dozen Ladders, 646 pounds Hard¬ 
ware, 6 5-12 dozen Saws. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 90 cases Edge 
Tools, 1 bundle Agricultural Implements, 534 
dozen Rollers, 8 cases Hardware, 5 cases 
Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro.— 16 dozen Axes. 
1 cask Lamp Goods, 240 dozen Handles, 8 
dozen Traps, 5 dozen Saws, 249 pounds Tacks. 
3% dozen Wringers, 2 cases Hardware, 8 
cases Hardware. 2 packages Pipe FittingB, 1 
case Carpenters’ Tools. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co.—4 packages Lamp- 

ware- . . 

By R. W. Forbes dt Son.— 18 pairs Axles, 3 
packages Hardware, 12 dozen Spade Handles, 
1 dozen Wringers, W dozen Mangles, 10 dozen 
Axes, 50 cases School Slates, 9 Stoves, 8 dozen 
Spade Handles, 3 packages Hardware, 67 
cases School Slates, 17 packages Hardware, 1 
case Wringer Rollers, 7 cases wringers, 7 
racks Churns, 1000 Hoe Handles, 12 dozen 
Hoe Handles, 2 packages Hardware, 10 gross 
Shade Rollers, 1220 pounds Bolts, 1 package 
Taps and Dies. 

FOR AUCKLAND AND WELLINGTON. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.— 25 dozen Axes, 48 

By Mailler db Quereau.— 240 dozen Handles, 
160 dozen Brooms, 10 dozen Picks, 200 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 70 Packages Washboards, 25 
packages Sewing Machines, 10 cases Pigeon 
Saps. m _ 

The Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., who have been in the market for 
more than a quarter of a century, have re¬ 
cently been furnishing scale outfits for 
various cotton oil mills throughout the 
Southern States, and at the same time have 
been supplying scales to many industries, 
to numerous railroads and the United 
States Government, as well as to different 
branches of the trade in this and foreign 
countries. Among recent important sales 
may be mentioned sales of iron frame rail¬ 
road track scales to the United States 
Government, Armour Packing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Edison Machine Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and a number 
of oil mills in Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana and other Southern States, a 
large number of railroads in different parts 
of the country, Russell & Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; American Pulp and Paper Com¬ 
pany, Tiffin, Ohio, and many other con¬ 
cerns. They are also supplying the scales 
used by the Indian Department, United 
States Government. In all this the trade 
will find evidence of the progress and 
position of the company. 
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The Production of Steel Sails. 


James M. Swank publishes in the Bul¬ 
letin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association the result of complete returns 
of the production of Bessemer steel rails in 
this country in 1888, npt including a few 
thousand tons which were rolled by iron 
rolling mills from purchased blooms, but 
including all rails rolled by our Bessemer 
steel works. We give below in net tons 
the details of the production by these 
works in the first half and second half of 
1888, compared with the production of 
the Bessemer steel works of the country 
in 1887, net tons: 


States. 

First 
half of 
1888. 

Second 
half of 
1888. 

Total 

1888. 

Total 

1887. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Illinois.. 

420,101 

256,828 

08,837 

491,105 

228,888 

911,206 

485.706 

181,145 

1,221,289 

728,586 

340,382 

Other States... 

82,808 

Total. . .. 

775,261 

752,796 

1,528,067 

2,290,197 


The total production of steel rails in 
1888 by the works above mentioned was 
1,528,057 net tons, or 1,364,387 gross tons, 
against 2,290,197 net tons, or 2,044,819 
gross tons in 1887—a decrease in 1888 of 
680,482 gross tons, a shrinkage which is 
greater than our total production of steel 
rails in 1879, when we made 610,682 gross 
tons. The decreased production of 1888 
as compared with the production of 1887 
was almost exactly 33i per cent. It will 
be noticed that the production in the last 
half of 1888 was less than in the first half. 

Our consumption of steel rails in 1888 
was fully 750,000 gross tons less than in 
1887, the imports m 1888 having declined 
about 77,000 tons as compared with 1887. 
In 1887 they amounted to 137,588 gross 
tons, and in 1888 to about 60,000 gross 
tons. 


The Societe des Hetanx. 


The 8oci5t6 des MGtaux, or, to give it 
the full benefit of its title, the Soci6t6 In- 
dustrielle et Commerciale des M6taux (An- 
ciennes Etablissements J. J. Laveissifcre et 
Fils et E. Secretan), started business on 

J iuite a family footing. Of the 50,000 500- 
ranc shares, comprising its capital, 2000 
only were offered for public suoscription, 
the rest being divided equally between 
Messrs. J. J. Laveissifcre et Fils and M. 
Eugene Secretan (acting as liquidator of 
the SocifitS MGtallurgique de Cuivre), as 
vendors—the first-named of their works 
at Deville-lfes-Rouen, St. Denis and Petit 
Poigny, the good-will of their business 
and patents; the second of the company’s 
works at Lalande, Castelsarrasin, Serif on- 
taine, and Givet, the business in Paris, 
and the stock-in-trade valued at 2,000,- 
000 francs. 

The Financial News reports that the 
company was founded in 1881 for a period 
of 35 years for the purpose, according to 
the articles of association, of carrying on 
the business of the before-mentioned works, 
and of treating and generally dealing in 
copper and all other metals. It was well 
started in life, its original board of di¬ 
rectors consisting of Messrs. Emile La- 
veissifcre, Arbel, Champouillon, G. Girod 
(of Messrs. Andr6, Girod & Co., bankers; 
late director of the Comptoir d’Escompte), 
A. Hentsch (president of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte), Herpin (late director of the 
Soci6t5 G5n6rale), Labelonge, Jules Joseph 
Laveissifere, Puerari (of Messrs. Mirabeau, 
Puerari &Co., bankers), Eugene Secretan, 
Theodore Vcrnes (of Messrs. Yernes& Co., 
bank era), and Jean Joseph Laveissi&re. 

It has since been modified as follows : 
Messrs. Arbel, Champouillon, G. Girod, 
of Andrd, Girod & Co., bankers (late di¬ 
rector of the Comptoir d’Escompte), 
Hentsch (president of the Comptoir a’Es- 
compte), Denfert Rochereau (director of 
the Comptoir d’Escompte), Labelonge, 


Ed. Joubert (vice-president of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas), Emile La- 
veissifcre, Puerari (of Mirabeau, Puerari 
&Co., bankers), Eugene Secretan, Jules 
Lecuyer (banker). 

Besides the share capital of the com¬ 
pany, which in April last was increased 
rrom 25,000,000 francs to 50,000,000 
francs, there are 40,000 fully paid-up de¬ 
benture bonds of 500 francs, bearing in¬ 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, 
and reimbureible in 35 years. The profits 
of the company, after deducting 5 per 
cent, for a reserve fund (which may be 
reduced or suspended as soon as the said 
fund attains a sum equal to one-tenth of 
the capital), have first to provide 6 per 
cent, interest on the paid-up share capital, 
the surplus being divided as follows: 

12 per cent, for the remuneration of the di¬ 
rectors. 

18 per cent, to be distributed as the directors 
see fit for the remuneration of the “ Commit¬ 
tee of Direction and Management,” and 75 
per cent, as dividend for shareholders. 


Surplus dividends have been distributed 
as under: 


Year. 

Francs. 

1882. 

.47.50 

1883. 

.30.00 

1884. 

.Nil 

1885. 

.10.00 


Year. Franca 

1886 . 30.00 

1887 . 60.00 

1888 (interim)... 30.00 


National Convention of Builders.— 

The well-wishers of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Builders are doing all in their 
power to make the Philadelphia con¬ 
vention next month a success. The 
object of the circular recently issued by 
Secretary Say ward was to induce a large 
attendance at the coming meeting, and 
so far as the influence of argument and a 
clear statement of the work of the associa¬ 
tion are concerned, the circular left nothing 
to be desired. The promoters of the 
organization, however, have wisely rec¬ 
ognized the fact that mere argument 
is not always sufficient to arouse an active 
interest in a worthy object, and so they 
have taken pains to insure a thoroughly 
hospitable reception to the visiting build¬ 
ers. The delegates are to be quartered at 
the Continental Hotel and Girard House. 
The lecture-room of the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute, opposite the Exchange’s newly pur¬ 
chased property, has been secured as a 
meeting place, and the programme for a 
three days’ session has been mapped out. 
National President John S. Stevens is to 
make the opening address on Tuesday 
morning, February 12, and then the regu¬ 
lar order of business is to be taken up. 
An interesting and also instructive feature 
of the convention will be addresses by a 
number of prominent men, among whom 
we notice the Dames of Colonel Auchmuty, 
Mr. O. P. Hatfield, Mr. Sayward, secretary 
of the association and others, who will 
speak on special topics appropriate to the 
occasion. At the close of the conven¬ 
tion the guests will be entertained at a 
banquet to be given in Horticultural Hall. 
As a further means of bringing about a 
large gathering, steps have been taken to 
have certain other meetings and conven¬ 
tions of allied trades occur at Philadelphia 
about the same time, so that delegates in 
many instances will be able to attend more 
than one meeting and thus save themselves 
both time and expense. 


The examination of the pieces of the 
Hainsworth gun, which was destroyed at 
the tests made by the Government some 
weeks since, has been commenced by the 
officials of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company, at Pittsburgh. Superintendent 
Hainsworth states that the examination 
will be thorough and will require at least 
six weeks. He is confident that the tests 
will prove that the bursting of the gun to 
a great extent was due to the fact that he 
had subjected the breach to two temper- 


ings, which resulted in making it too 
hard. The other part of the gun was 
only tempered once. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Krupp and DeBangk. By E. Monthaye. 
Translated with an appendix by O. E. 
Michaelis, Ph.D. Illustrated. Thomas 
Prosser & Son, New York. 

This work seeks to compare the two 
great European ordnance systems—that of 
Krupp, of Germany, which has been 
known and practically tested for yearo, 
and that of De Bange, of France, which is 
of comparatively recent origin. Although 
the writer is convinced that the Krupp 
system is superior to the other, he has not 
permitted this opinion to warp his state¬ 
ments, which are based entirely on facts 
and authoritative writings. The first 
chapter describes gun mefcd and its prop¬ 
erties, cast and wrought iron, bronze and 
various steels. The second deals with gun 
construction—Krupp and De Bange. Then 
follow ballistic performance and the Krupp 
system in European States. The second 
part deals with the weakness of the objec¬ 
tions raised by the adherents of the French 
gun against the Krupp. This part closes 
with tne French and German systems of 
gun manufacture and their results. Part 
third is an admirable description of the 
Krupp works. The appendix is an anal¬ 
ysis of criticisms made upon the book. 
The work will attract attention, especially 
at this time, when so much interest is 
manifested in the subject in this country. 

Principles of Thermodynamics, with Spe 
cial Applications to Hot-Air, Gas 
and Steam Engines. By Robert R3nt- 
gen. Translated, revised and enlarged by 
A. Jay DuBois, rh.D. Illustrated. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. Price, $5. 

To this, the second edition, very con¬ 
siderable additions have been made. The 
work opens with two celebrated lectures 
of Professor Verdet, on the mechanical 
theory of heat. In the first lecture ob¬ 
servation and theory are placed side by 
side; every experiment is shown to be the 
realization of an idea. In the second lec¬ 
ture an opposite course is pursued, the 
object being to deduce general laws from 
the study of special phenomena, particu¬ 
larly in those machines deriving their mo¬ 
tive power from the action of heat; the 
subject proper of this lecture is therefore 
the heat engine. A proper understanding 
of the lectures and their copious notes will 
render easier the comprehension of the 
technical discussion following. Thermo¬ 
dynamics, immediately following the lec¬ 
tures, contains the mathematical treat¬ 
ment, in an elementary form, of heat. To 
understand this subject a knowledge of 
algebra and the simplest mechanical prin¬ 
ciples is all that is required. A feature 
of the work is the application of the 
theoiy of heat to the important cases aris¬ 
ing in practice. In the abstract from 
Pernolet’s work, VAir Comprimb , is pre¬ 
sented a table, from which the initial 
pressure and degree of expansion can be 
obtained for an engine of a given horse¬ 
power consuming a given quantity of air. 
The work also contains Zenner’s theory of 
superheated steam. There is also a valu¬ 
able summary of the principles which 
should govern the construction of a steam 
engine, with a complete calculation of a 
proposed engine. The work is intended 
to serve as a foundation for a more thor¬ 
ough course. 


The Tilly Foster mine is now producing 
at the rate of 100 tons a day. A contract 
has been made, by which 60,000 tons are 
to be delivered annually for 90 cents a ton, 
broken, on cars at mine. This would make 
the cost of the 50 per cent. Bessemer ore to 
the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company, 
delivered at Scranton, Pa., about $2.30, 
or less than 5 cents a unit at furnace. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


JANUARY 23 , 1889. 


Wote.—The quota! 
prices, and manufactc 
stated that the mane 
at the figures named. 


A w nitlcn.— 

Claps, Percussion, ? 1000 — 

HJoks ft Goldmark’s 
F. L. Waterproof. 1-10*8.60# 

E. R Trimmed Edge, 1-10*8... . 66 # 26® 
BL B. Grad. Edge, Cent. Fire, 26 ft 

1-10*8.70# 7H% 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. ..$1.40 J 

Mnsket Waterproof, 1-10*8.60# 

O. D.M# 

S. B.80# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60#] 

F. L. Ground. 66 # 26 ® 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# 26 ft 

Dbl Waterproof.tt.4*> 7 %% 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10*8...$1.40 J 

S. B. Gennlne Imp..ortod..... .46# 

Eley’S E. B.64#® 66 # 

Elej’s D Waterproof. Central Fire.. >1.60 
Cartridaes. 

Rim FSeOartrldges.60&5*3 % 

Rim Fire Military.16ft2 % 

Cant. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.26ft6ft2% 

Cent. Fire, Military and Spotting^ ^ 

nut Cartridges, except 22 and 32oaL, 
additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Mu* Cartridges. 22 cal.UL.76, dls 2 * 

But Cartridges, 82 cal.$3.60,dls 2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets... „. .16ft6ft2 % 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.......§1.76, dls2% 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd. .$2.00, dls 2 % 

BerdMPrlmeni. ... $1.00. dls 2% 

B. 1*. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00, 
dls 2 % 

All other Primers.$1.20. dls 2% 

Shells— 

First quality. 4, 8 , 10 and 

n 5S) qu * u ‘ 7 :. 1 .*-.“ “ d ** 3 ®$*% 

Star, Club, Rival and Climax brands, 
10 and id gauge.33fcftl0ft2* 

. cumAi . 

8 elbold*s Comb. Shot Shells.16*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.60*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax^ 

I X L. 10 and 12 guage.40*5*2% 

-•Ipedal/^lfl 30*10*5*2% 

“Special*** 10 andl2 gauge.40*10*2% 

Fowler's Pat.$3.26 

Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 19,1887.20*10% 

Wads- 

U.M.C. A W. R. A.—B. E., 11 up. .$2.00 ] 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.—R E., 9*10.. 2.30 - 
U.M.C. * W.R. A.—B. E., 7ft8... 2.60 I fl 
U. M. C. * W. R. A.—P. E., 11 UD.. 3.10 (S 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 9*10.. 4.00 « 
U. M. C. * W. r! A.—P. E., 7ft8... 4.901 

Eley’s B. E^ 11 up..$1.76 

Elay's P. E.. 11 ®ao.2.80 

▲nvila*— 

Eagle Anvils.? lb 10#, dis20®20&6% 

Peter Wright’s.........gt# 

Armltage*s Mouse Hole. 8 ft# 

Armltage*s Mouse Hole, Extra.ll^llg# 

WHklxSon *s *. ... 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.llgllK# 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.33)j% 

Anvil Vise and Drillr- 

M tilers Palls Co.$18.00, dls 20% 

Cheney Anvil and Vise. .26% 

a item Combined Anvil and Vl8e^^$3^00,^ 

Apple Parere- 

Advance.I* dos $4.76 

Aairan Combination..? dos 6.60 

Baldwin.J* dos 6.26 

Champion. ....$ doa 7.26 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Pamily Bay State.V dos 12.00 

Gem.? dos 6.26 

Gold Medal........JR dos 4.00 

Hudsoa's New 88 .V dos 3.75 

— ? dos 4.76 

Improved Bay State.V dos 30.00 

Little Star..JR dos 6.00 

Monarch.? dos 13.60 

New Lightning.JR dos 6.50 

.? dos 4.00 

Perfection.J dos 4.00 

Pomona.V dos 4.00 

Rocking Table.? dos 6.00 

Turntable.? d°s 4.60 

.? dos 13.60 

. , r —JR dos 4.60 

Whlu- Mountain.? dos 4.60 

.? dos 4.26 

.9 dos 6.75 

-?doa 6.60 

Asgers and Bite— 

Douglass Mfg. Co..) 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co....I 7(yt 

Humphreysvllle Mfg. Co.. u * 
French. Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher,) 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Co. 66 % 

Cook’s! N. H. CopperCo.60ftl0®60*10ft5% 

iTes* Circular IJp.60% 

Patent Solid Head.. ..................SOU 

C. E. Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Up..40% 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., No. 30 .60% 


J enning s* Augers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings* Bits. .60®80*6% 

Path’s Black..20% 

c.60ftio<aao% 

I/Bonxmedlen Car Bite...16*10% 

Farstner Pat* Anger Bits..10% 


Hollow Augers— 

Bonney *s Adjustiibi,' ? dos $48, dls 40ftl0% 

Stearns’ ... 7 .. . V . .TT, . 20ftl0% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.50... .dls 60ft 6 % 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50. .dls 20% 
Wood’s. Wl .26®25*10% 


Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26.. .35®36A6% 

Ivee’ No. 4, ? dos $60.dls 40% 

Swan’s.40% 

8 teer’s, No. 1. $26: No. 2 , $22.dls 36% 

Stearns’ No. &, $4&.dls 20% 

Gimlet Bite- 

Common .? gross $2.75®$3.25 

Diamond..? dos $1.10; dls 26*10% 

•• Bee ”. .26®25&6% 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.45®45A6% 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. >0*10% 

Double Cut, Hartwelrs, ? gro.$6.26 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40ft 10% 

Double Cut, Iver..60®fl0*5% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60ftl0ft5% 

Standard.60ft 10ft6% 

Cleveland.60*10*5% 

Syracuse, for metal.60*10*6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).30®30*6% 
williams’ or Holt’s, for metaL60&10ftl0% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40&10% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedieu*!.15ft 10 ® 16ft 10*6% 

Watrous’.15&10®16ftl0ftl0% 

SneU’s.15A10®16&10*6% 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits. 

15ftl0®16*10®6% 

Awl Hafts— 

Sew mg, Brass Fer. V gr, $3.60.46*10% 

Pat.Sewing, Short.$1 J)0 V dos, dls40&10% 

Pat. Sewing, Long.? dos $1.20 

Pat/.Peg, Plain Top.? gr $10.00...46*10% 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top. ft gr $12.00.45ft 10 % 

Awls, Brad Sets, See— 

Awls, 8 ewlng, Common... f gr $ 1 . 70 . 36% 
Awls, Should. Peg. V gr $2.45, 40®40ftl0% 
Awls, Pat. Peg.. .V gr 68 #, dls 40®40A10% 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. .2.70 $> gr, dls 85% 
Awls, Handled Brad.. .$7.60 V gr, dls 46% 
Awls, Handled Scratch? gr, $7.50.36& 10 % 
Awls, Socket Scratch,? dos, $1.50.25®30% 

Awl and Tool Sets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, No. 20, ? 

dos $ 10 . 00 . dls 56*10% 
Fray’s AdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18; 

8 . $12; 4, $9; dls 25®26ftl0% 
Miller’s Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1, $12; 

i, $18; Ais 25% 

Henry’s Combination Haft...? dos $6.50 
Brad Sets, No. 42, $10.60; No. 43, $12.50; 

dls 70*10*6% 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior: 

No. 1.$7.60, dls 30*10% 

No. 2.$4.00, dU 80*10% 

No. 3.$6.60, dls 30*10% 


Makers’ and Special Brands— 

First quality.? dos $6.00®$6.60 

Others.? dos $6.60®$5.76 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s.Keg ? h 4#, Pail ? 1 b 5# net 

Fraser’s, in boxes.? gr $9.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, In bxs...? dos lh 
$ 1 . 20 ; 2 lb $ 2.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-lb palls, ea. 85# 
Lower grades, special brands. 

? gr $5.60®$7.00 


No. 1.4#®4«#, No. 2 6 W#® 6 *# 

Nos. 7 to 18. 350®66% 

Nos. 19 to 22.60ftl0&10®70% 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- 
Oiling: Standard Farm (1 to 5) and 
SpeclalFarm (A1 to A 6 ): 

Less than 10 sets.33V4% 

Over 10 sets.33V$ft5% 

Sag Holders. 

Sprengle’s Pat.? dos $18, dls 60% 


Miller's Falls Ad 


Crank, Connel’s.20*10% 

Lever, Sargent’s. 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated....net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.. .26*10% 

Lever, r“e. M. Co?s. .&0&!0*2% 

Pull, brook’s..60*10*2% 

Pull, Western..26*10% 

Cow— 

Common Wrought.. 

Western. . 7 . .20*10% 

Western, Sargent’s list..70*10% 

Kentucky, “Star”. 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list. 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky— 70 ®70*10% 

Texas Star.J60*10®60*10&6% 

CaU.40®40&6% 

8teel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 


Wr*t Shutter, Sargent’s list.60*10% 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .55*10% 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10% 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n “ ....66*10% 

Carriage , Machine, dtc.— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.76*2)4*2% 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84.76*10% 

Phi la. pattern, list Oct 7, *84, 76*10® 

76*10*6% 

R.B.&W., old list.70% 

Machine, according to size... .76*10®80% 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .76*10®80% 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’83.70% 

P.C.BAN.Co., Empire, list Feb28, ’ 88 . .70% 

P.C.BAN.Co., Phlla., list Oct. ’84.82^% 

P.C.B.&N.CO., Keystone, PhiladeL, list 

Oct. ’84.80% 

P.C.B.&N.CO., Norway, Phlladel., list 

Oct. ’84.76*10% 

Am.S.Co., Norway, Phil., list Oct. 16, *84 
76*10% 


Bow Pino— 


Humason, Beckley ft Co.’s....... --OOftlOJ 


Bellows—* 

Blacksmiths’.60ftl°*6®6(^ 

Molders’. 

Hand Bellows.40ftl0®50% 

Belting, Robber- 

Common Standard. -70*10% 

Standard.70*70*6% 

NfY. a B.' ft‘P. Co., Carbon.V.'.^fl^^k3 
N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Diamond.60*10% 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.? dos $9, dls 60* 

Hotchkiss’s.? doz$6, disl0®10&10% 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.26*10*6% 
McGill's 7.. . .? dos $3, dls 10% 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, ftc., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, ? doz ^o® 46 *i%( 

Extension, Ives, ? doz $20.00, dls «Mt 6 
®60ftl 0 % 

Diagonal.? doz $24.00, dls 40% 

Angular. ? doz $24.00, dls 40*6% 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic.? doz $3.00, dls 33fcg 

Excelsior.? doz $10.00, dls 60&10ft2% 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20®20*10% 


Washburn’s Self-Locking.20®20*10% 

Blind basteners— 

MackreU’s, ? doz, $1.00.. .dls 20®20*104 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $16 ? gr. .60*10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 ? gr. .66*10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 ? gr net 

Merrlman’s.new list, net 

Austin & Eddy No. 2008... .$9.00 ? gr net 
Security Gravity.$9.00 ? gr net 

Blind Staples- 

Barbed, H lQ - and larger..?ft 7)4®8# net 
Barbed, $4 In.?ft8ff®9#net 


Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.60% 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.60% 


Door and Shutter- 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, *c. .70®70* 10 % 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66*10% 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.60% 

Wrought Barrel.7o®70*10% 


Nos. U0 to 114 & 31 to 33. 60 * 5 ® 60 * 10 % 

Nos. 6, 8, 12, 14.W&lgSgj 

Nos. 16, 18, 20, 29. 7, 9, 11.70&10A6% 

Barber’s, _ /w 

Nos. 10 to 16. 

Nos. 30 to 33. 

Nos. 40 to 63.60*10% 

) • ' l ! k 1 1 r * I 

Nos. 8, *10 and 12.S2 

Plated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12... . 65 * 10 ®70% 

Osgootl’s Hatchet. 

Six>fford’s.. • ^d*l®5 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet. -60A6®6O*10% 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet. 

Ives’ Barbers.. v -00«6> 

Ives’ Spofford...fi0A6®W*10% 

Common Ball. American.A1.10®$1.15 

Bartholomew’s, _ 

Nos. 28, 27 and 80. 60 ftl 0 ®fl 0 * 6 % 

Nos. U7,118,119. 70 ®70*6% 

Aml don’s . 

Barker's Imp’d Plain.76ftlO®3W 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.65&10®70% 

Ratchet.75*10080% 

Eclipse Rachet.. • ■ 

Globe Jawed. 

Corner Brace.4(>® 4 <>&10% 

Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 *n-- •• • • f?*?5 
Buffalo Ball. 

Bracket*— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list, 66*10^g&ft^ 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent's list, eoftlOgflO^ 

Bright Wire GoodeA7«O87i#ftl0% 
Broilers— 

Heals’ Self- \ Inch. 9 10 9x11 

Basting. \ Per doz. ..$4.60 5.60 6A0 

Buckets—See Well Buokete and Palls. 

Ball Rings— 

Union Co. Nut. 

Saigent’s.66H*10®70*6% 

Hotehklss* low list........ 90% 

H umas on, Beckley ft Co.’s........70% 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co’s. 

Ellrloh Hdw. Co.,WhiteMetal^^rllst^ 


Butcher's Cleavers— 


Bradley'! 
L. ft I. J. 


Spring Balances.60% 

Common 24- 1 b.? doz $1.60, dls 50% 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balances.50% 

Chatlllon's Circular Spring Balances.60% 


Light Brass..70*10% 

Extra Heavy.60*10% 

White Metal.60*10*10% 

Silver Chime.38H&104 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)*.25A10®35% 


L. ft I. J. White. 

Beatty’s.40®40ftM 

New Haven Edge Tool Oo.’s -.-AOJ 

P.S.* W.88X*6®33HAJ0% 

Foster Bros.** 


Wrought Brass.70®70*10% 

Cast Brass, Tlebout’s’.- 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast. 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.83 h«10% 


Fast Joint, Narrow.60*10% 

Fast Joint, Broad.66ftl0% 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint, Japanned. 

Loose Jolnt,Jap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 70ftl0% 

Loose Pin, Acorns.... . 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 

Wrought Steel- 

Fast Joint, Narrow.70*10% 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad.70*10% 

Loose Joint, Broad.70*10% 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, fto.70*10% 

Inside Blind, Regular.70*10% 

Inside Blind, light.70*10% 

Loose Pin.70*10% 

Bronzed Wr’ght Butte. .40*10®40ftl0*6% 

Calipers— 

See Compasses. 


Am.S.Co., Bay state, list r eD. 2», ’83... 70* 
R.B.&W.. Phftadel., list Oct. 16, ’84.... 82% 

R.ft.E.Mfg.Co.70% 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove.®2U% 

Plow.60*6% 

Am. 8. Co. Steve, Annealed.62)4% 

R. a ft W., Plow. f>$% 

R. B. ft W., Steve.62)6% 

R. * E. Mfg. Co., Stove.62)4Jt 


Calks, Toe— 


Gautier.. 
Dewlcks. 




Borax.? ft 9)4®10H# 

Boring machines— 

Without 

1 Augers. Upright. Angular. Dis.% 

Douglas.$6.60 $ 6 ^.50% 

SneU’s, Rice’s Pat. 6.50 6.75. ..40*10*10 

Jennings. 6.60 6.76.. .46®46*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.76.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net 


Gong, Abbe’s.33)4*10% 

I Gong, Yankee.46*10% 

Gong, Barton's.40*10® 50% 

CrsSk, Taylor’s..25*10% 

Crank, Brooks’.60*10*2% 

Crank, Cone’s.10% 


Can Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet...? doz $3.00, dls 26% 

American.? gross $3.00 

Duplex.doz 25#, dls 16®20% 

Lyman’s.? doz $3.75, dls 20% 

No. 4 French.? doz $2.26/dls 56®fl0% 

No. 6, Iron Handle, ? gr $6.00. dls 46®50% 

Eureka.? doz $2A0, dls 10% 

Sardine Scissors.? doz $2.76®3.00 

Star.? doz *2.75 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.26; 3, $2.60; 

dls605kl0*10% 

World’s Best, ? gross. No. 1, $12.00: 
No. 2, $24.00; No. 3, $36.00.. .dls 60*10% 

Universal.? dos $8.00, dls 36*6% 

Domestic.? doz $2.60, dls 46% 

Champion.? dos *2.00, dls 60% 
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THE IRON AGE 


January 1&89 


Horse ft Curry.10ftl( 

Cotton. 


Cards— 

.10ftl0@10ftl0ftl0* 

New list, Aug., 1883, 
_ 10@10ftl0* 

Wool.New list, Aug., 1883, 

10®10ftl0* 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, PoUshed.V doe $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.P do* 80# 

Socket.p doz $1.76 

Bullard's.26@25ftl0% 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6.P doz $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.? doz $19.00 

Blssell, Grand.P doz $30.00 

Grand Rapids.p doz $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No. 2, 
$19.00; No. 3, $20,00 

Magic.p doz $16.00 

Jewel.p doz $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
„ V doz $27.00 

Improve<l Parlor Queen, Japanned 

P doz $24.00 

Excelsior .P doz $22.00 

Garland.p doz $18.00 

Parlor Queen.P doz $24.00 

Housewife’s Delight. V doz $16.00 

Queen. p doz $10.00 

Queen, with band.p doz $18.00 

King.? doz $30.00 

Weed, Improved.P doz $18.00 

Hub.p doz $10.00 

Cog-Wheel.P doz $10.00 

Conqueror.p doz $22.00 

Easy.p doz $22.00 

Monarch.p doz $22.00 

Goshen.p doz $21.00 

Advance.P doz $18.0o 

Ladies’ Friend, No. 1, p doz, $16.00; 

No. 2. V doz $16.00 

American.p doz $16.00 

Grand Republic.P doz $36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed. ) New list: 

Plate. } Brass.55@56A5* 

Shallow Socket....) Others....0O@0Oft5* 

Deep Socket.40ftl0* 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30&10@40* 
Yale. Gem.0O@6Oft5* 


Stationary Truck Casters.46ft 10* 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beck ley ft Co.’s.70* 

Sargent’s.06K&1O* 

Hotchkiss. 30* 

Peck. Stow ft W. Co.60ft 10* 

Chain- 

Trace, 0*4-10-2, exact, P pair. $1.03 

60ftld@50ftl0&6* 
Trace, 0*4-10-3, exact, p pair 92# 

60&10@60ftl0ft6* 
Trace, 7-10-2, exact, P pair $1.11 

60ftl0«60ftl0ft6* 
Notk.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 8 4 net 
P pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 

60ftl0@50ftl0&5% 

American Coil.3-10 W 6-10 % 

In cask lots.$8.76 0.25 6.00 4.50 

American Coll.7-10 *4 §4 H 

In cask lots.$4.40 4.00 3.76 3.60 

Less than cask lots, add M#@K#P ft. 
German Coll, list of June 20,1887 
60&l(k_. 

German Halter Chain, list of June 

1887.6OftlOft6@0O* 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
60ft2* 

Covert Traces.35@2% 

Oneida Halter Chain.0O@0Oft6* 

Galvanized Pump Chain.p n>5>$@0# 

Jack Chain, Iron.76@75ft5* 

Jack Chain. Brass.70@70&5* 

Chalk- 

White.P gr 60# 

Red.Pgr 70# 

Blue.P gr 86 4 

White Crayons.. .P gr 12#@12H>#, efis 10* 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. 8. ft W.1 

New' Haven and Middle-] 


76ft5@75ftl0* 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-10..0Oft6ft6* I 

Wrought-fronFelloeClips. P lb, 6*4# ' 

Steel Felloe Clips. ... .p W7R 

Baker Axle Clips.!»* 

Cockeyes.60* 

Cocks* Brass. 

Hardware list.40.ftl0ft2* 

Coflee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
60ft2* 

American. Enterprise Mfg. Co.20&10<a30% 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20&10* 

Compasses, Dividers, dec— 

Compasses, Calipers, Dlvlders.70@70ftl0% 

_nls ft Call Co.’s Dividers.0OA6* 

Be mis ft Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers.60&6* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.S0ft6* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Double.00* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).80% 

Excelsior.60* 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
25&10* 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
25&10&10* 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
26ft 10* 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..26&10* 

Coopera* Tools— 

Bradley’s.20* 

Barton’s.20@20&5% 

L. ft I. J. White.20&6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Beatty’s.40@40ft5* 

Sandusky Tool Co .80@30&5* 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co..40@40&10* 

Clough’s Pat.83*4(^33*4&6* 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert.36* 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10* 

Wadsworth’s.25* 

Cradles— 

Grain.60 ft2* 

Crow Bars— 

Cast Steel.P tb4# 

Iron, Steel Points.p lb 3*4# 

Carry Combs— 

Fitch’s.50&10@50&10ftl0% 

Rubber.per doz $10.00, dls 20* 

Perfect.60* 

Curtain Pins— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s. .83*4 

Wostenholme.$7.76 to £ 


Mix. 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Buck Bros.80* 

Merrill.0OftlO®6OftlOft6* 

L. ft I. J. White.30@30ft6* 

Wltherby ft Douglass.76@5ft6* 

Tanged and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Firmere.40&10* 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... .$4.76@$6.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear ft Jackson’s 

$5 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers, Buck Bros.30* 

Cold Chisels, P lb.10@19# 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat.each, $8.00. dls 20* 

Morse’s Adjustable, .each, $7.00, disJKk^ 

Danbury.each, $6.00, dls 80@80&6% 

Syracuse. Balz Pat.26* 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron. .26* 

Adjustable, Gray’s.20% 

Ad; ustable, Lambert’s.20* 

Ad; ustable, Snow’s.40ft6% 

Ad, ustable, Hammers.16* 

Adjustable. Steam’s.20&10* 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner.20ft 10* 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.0044&1O* 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s...... .70&10* 

Eberhard Mfg. Co. 40&6@40&10% 

Warner’s.40&10@40ftl0&5* 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, % ft 6-10.66&6ft6* 

Second grade Norway Axle, *4 ft 6-10 
66ft5* 

Superior Axle Clips. ..00K&5@069ftffc5&5% 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 

Smallsizes,.p lb 094# 

Large sizes.p lb 0*4# 


D 


am pers, dec— 

Dampers. Buffalo.60* 

Buffalo Damper Clips.60* 

Crown Damper.40* 

Excelsior. 40ftl0* 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope ft Steven’s list 
30ftlo* 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.40* 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40* 

Door Sprlngs- 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size_P doz $1.30 

Gray’s.P gr., $20.00, dls 20* 

BeeRod. p gr.. *20.00. dls 20* 

Warner’s No. 1, P doz. $2.50; No. 2, 
$3.30; dls 40ftl0@50% 

Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1880.10* 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1880.20* 

Victor (Coll).0O@6O&1O* 

Champion (Coll).0OftlO@6OftlOftlO% 

Philadelphia... .6 in., $5.00; 8 In., $7.76; 

dls 36* 

Cowell’s....No. 1, P doz, $18.00; No. 2, 
$16.00, dls 50* 

Rubber, complete_P doz, $4.60; dls 

56&10* 

Hercules.60* 

8haw Door Check and Sprlng.26@30@36% 

Drawing Knives 

P. 8. ft W . 

Mix. 

New Haven and Middlesex. 

Merrill.0O&1O&1O* 

Wltherby and Douglas.75@75ft5* 

Watrous.15fti0@25* 

L.ftl. J. White.20ft6* 

Bradley’s. 36* 

Adjustable Handle.25@33*4* 

Wilkinson’s Folding.25®25&5* 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each $7.60, 
dls 20* 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40ftl0* 

Breast, Wilson’s.30ft6* 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.uo, dls 25* 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dls 
25&10@40* 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20@20&5* 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.26* 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20@20A5% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20&10* 

Ratchet, Weston*s.20@26% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .25@30* 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable, $12.00.dls 20&10* 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10* 

Automatic Boring Tools.. .each $1.75® 
$1.85 

Twist Drills— 

Morse.50&10&5* 

Standard.60&10&5* 

Syracuse.6O&10&5* 

Cleveland.50&10A6* 

Williams.50&10&10* 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


• /75A5& 

76&io* 


E, 


gg Beaters. 

Dover.P doz $2.00 

National.p doz $4.60, dls 33*4* 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), pgro $17.00® 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.). P gro $15.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).. P gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), p doz $4.60 
Triumph fr. ft S. Mfg. Co.), P gro $10.60 
@$11.60 

Advance, No. 1.p gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 2.P gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.p gro $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.P gro $6.00 

~ *- >11 Mfg. <5o.). P 

gro $16.20 
Easy (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $10.20 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $4.50 

Paine, Diehl ft Co.’s. P gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ? doz. No. 

1. $0.00; No. 2. $9.00.dls 26* 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s.20* 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20* 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
40 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 
6 # 
m 


Kegs, P lb.4 # 

*4kegs, P lb...4*4# 
k kegs, P ft ...45# 
10-lb cans, 10 

Incase.6 # 

10-ibcans, less 
than 10.10 # 


0*4# 

10 # 


h 
6 # 
7*4# 


Enameled and Tinned Ware- 
See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pine- 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886. .50ftl0@60ftl0ft5* 
Brass.0O@0O&5* 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock_Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.0O@0O&1O* 

Wood.25* 


Fenn’s.40* 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26* 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.33*4* 

Star.00* 

Frary’s Pat. Petroleum.40&6&2* 

West’s Pat. Key.60&10* 

Anchor Lock.46* 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .0OA1O@ 
flOftlOftlO* 

Cork Lined.70&6@70ftl0* 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 60* 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots_60ft 10* 

John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40* 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60* 

Diamond Lock.40* 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.50% 

Goodenough Cedar.60* 

Boss Metallic Key.60* 

Reliable Cork Lined. 00* 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.50* 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, p doz $50.00 
dls 20&10* 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s, P doz $30.00. 

dls 25ftl0* 

Self-Measuring, Victor, p doz $30.00, 

dls 26ft 10* 

Felloe Plates.P ft 0@0*4# 


Fifth Wheels.- 
Derby and Cincinnati.. 


..45ft 6* 


Files— 

Domestic — 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, ftc .0Oft5@OOftlO* 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.26* 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

75* (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

0Oft6@6OftlOft6* 

Fair brands.0OftIOftlO@7O* 

Second quality.70ft6@76* 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.60&7*4@60ftl0* 

McCaffrey’s Hone Rasps.50ftl0* 

Imported— 

J. ft Riley Carr... .List. April 1,1888,16* 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps.10* 

Moss ft Gamble... .List, April 1.1883,16* 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, 20* 

Stubs... .Stubs list, 26@30* 

Turton’s.Turton’s list, 20@25* 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list, 60* 

Flnting Machines— 

Knox, 4*4-lnch Rolls.$3.26 each ? 

Knox, 6-inch Rolls.$3.00 each ) *** 

Eagle, 3*4-lnch Roll.$2.15, dls 36* 

Eagle, 6k-inch Roll.fe.86, dls 36* 

Crown, 4*4 in.. $3.50; 0 In., $4.00; 8 In., 

$6.60 each .dls 36* 

Crown Jewel. 0 in.$3.60 each, 36* 

American, 5 In., $3.00; 0 In., $3.40; 7 In.. 

$4.60 each.dls 36* 

Domestic Fluter.$1.60 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

P doz $12, dls 26* 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $15.00; 2, 

$12.60; 3, $10.00.dls 80* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 P doz 

$15.30.dls 40* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 P doz 

$11.00.dls 40* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 96 P doz 

$87oo .dls 40* 

Clark’s Hand Fluter.p doz $15.00, dls 36* 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

P doz $15.00, dls 30* 
Buffalo.P doe $10.00, dls 10* 

Fluting Scissors—.46* 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.P doz $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.p doz $1.25 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asso. List..• • /x ^v_-06* 
Hay, Manure, ftc., Phila. List. .60®d0&6g 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.00ft 10A6* 

Shepard’s Lightning..66* 

White Mountain.....00* 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20&10A80* 

Henis.P doz $3.76@$4.00 

P. D. ft Co.P doz $8.76<I$I.OO 

Shepard’s Queen City.40* 

Fry Pans— 

High List..76ft5@76ftl0 

No . 0 1 2 3 4 

P doz. .$3.75 $4.70 $6.80 $6.96 $6.66 

No. 5 0 7 8 

p doz.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 $11.25 

Low List.06ftlO% 

No. 0 12 8 4 

P doz..$3.00 $&76 $4.25 $4.76 $6.26 

No. 5 0 7 8 

P doz..$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse- P 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 0.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 

a 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60&10* 

StarretCs Surface, Center and Scratchy 

Wire, low list.10&10* 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co. .10* 

Wire, Morse’s. 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe’s.10@20% 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike. 

“ Eureka ’’Gimlets. 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets.P^W-OO 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46@45ft6* 

Double Cut, Ives\T..®O@0O&6* 

Double Cut, Douglass’ ...... .... 

* 1 Bee ” .P gr $12, dis 26@26&6* 

Glue— 

Le Page’s Liquid.25@25A5* 

Upton's Liquid. 36* 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned and Enameled.40&5@40A10* 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40* 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60* 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.P ton $7.60@9.00 

Grindstone Flxtures- 

Sargent’s Patent...70&10* 

Reading Hardware Co. 30A10* 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 


Halteri 


auges 



60ft2* 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattie Ties, 

0OftlOft2* 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

May dole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.26@26ftl0* 

Ksvettc 1 !' loftiw*50t 

C. Hammond ft Son.40&10@50* 

..5* 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2.3, $1.25, 1.60 ft 

Nelson TV>ol Works.40&10* 

Warner ft Nobles.20@26 

Peck, Stow ft W llcox.40* 

Saint’s.33**A10% 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

3 ft and ***** .£5 1 dls Ouilu 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.I0*4#@11#P«> 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

p doz. dia 10* 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 
p doz.*.....dia 10* 

Daley’s improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, P dos $48.00; Nickeled, 
$67.00 ; 3 Hands, Polished, P doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.dls 26* 

Handles— 

Iron , Wrought or Oast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 1 2 3 4- 

Per doz....$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 *.50 

00ft 10ft 10* 

Hoggin’s Latches.P doz S0#@85# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..P doz 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.02; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door. P doz $1.40, dis lOftlO* 

Chest and Lifting.70* 

Handles , Wood- 

Saw and Plane.40&10@40ftl0ft5% 

Hammer. Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc.. .40% 

Brad Awl.P gr$2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. p gr 4.601 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, large. p gr 5.00 M 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d... P gr 5.00 15s 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... P gr0.OO [ ■ 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d.. .p gr3.00 3 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. P gr 5.00 J 

J. S. Smith ft Co.’s Pat File.60* 

File, assorted.P gr 2.76 ) 

Auger, assorted.P gr 6.00 V 

Auger, large.P gr 7.00 ^ 40ftl0% 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30A10* 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’.p set $1.26 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s.P set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, ftc.50ft 10 
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Cron-Out Saw Handle*— 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop, f» pair, 80S: NO. 8, 
22#: No.2and No.4Reverslble,22#. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 60* 
Champion. yW 

Haueri- 
Barn Door, old patterns.. 

Barn Door, New England. .60A10A10®70* 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.65* 

Orleans Steel.66* 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66* 

Elder and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s 

Hat.70* 

Climax Anti-Friction.70* 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.60* 

Zenith for Wood Track.66* 

Reed's Steel Arm.60* 

Challenge, Barn Door.60* 

Sterling's Imp’ved (Antl-Friction).66*10* 
VIctor/No. 1, $16.06; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

S. kiA.00.dls 60*2* 

The “Boss”. -60* 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.60* 

Duplex (Wood Track).. • • •.... .60* 

_:. ,, . dOEpr : 4 . ,n, .* 10 :Si 

Wood Track Iron Clad, f* ft. 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction. 

Architect.f> set$6.00, dls2t>* 

Eclipse.20*10* 

FelixG.f> set $4.60, dls 20* 

Richards'.80&30A10* 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40*10* 

USE? 

::.::::::: « *2 §omo* 

Rider A Wooster, No. 1, 62«#; No. 2, 

..dls 40* 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2and3 . .40ftl(g 

SS£££. No ‘: 6 ' 8 * l ® S 

Nickel, Cast Iron......JO* 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.. .. .40* 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Single 8trap .88H* 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40* 
Universal Antl-Frlctlon. ............. • jfO* 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, $16.00; 6 in. 

Wheel. $21.00.dls 46* 

Star. .V.7 .\V......40A10A40A10A5* 

35r 60*6®60&10* 

&*rry, $6.00.dls 40*10* 

Harness Snaps 

See 8naps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1,1886. 

“ ‘ *i Blood 


. . 85®40* 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*6* 

Hard's.40*10^*^ 

Fayette R. Plumb....40A1< 

Wm. Mann. Jr., A Co. V 60<A 

Underhill Edge Tool Co... ..40&£®#)A10* 
Underhill’s, Haines and Bright goods 

C, Hammond * 8on.40*1| 

£S& ? .v.v^...-.«•"»£ 

fS7Eyck EAgeTooi co'.i6ii'6»i6itio*g 
Collins, following list...10* 

t m **» 

CUW, NO.. X, %% a9600 #UK., ,7.00 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning.. . .Mfrs'. price F dos $18.00 

dls 26* 

Jobbers' Extras. 

fiBI <u « so ® so “* 

Wadsworth's. 

Carter's Needle.VLdos •i}.50®*12.0 

Heath's.I* dos $18A6®14.0 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60* 

Auburn. 8traw.40* 


Common Sense. .#* dos pair $4 A0, dls 60* 

Seymour's.. 46*10* 

Shepard’s... .80*10*6* 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. .V dos $12-00, 
dls 60* 

Blind Hinge*- Mmuui 

Parker.76*2* 

Palmer.60*6*10* 

Seymour. 

N lcbolson.46*10* 

HulTer.-.60* 

Cta r k -0.o..l.8.6 > «»»d60 kioM@8o)t 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.60* 

Sargecf., N«. 1, S. 6. ^ ^ 

Sargent's, No. 12.. 75 * 10 * 10 * 

Reading's Gravity.76&10®75A10*5* 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark's Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

76*10*6* 

Shepard’s 0.8., Lull * Porter.75*10* 

Shepard's Acme, Lull & Porter.....76*6* 
Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.... ..76* 

s lS ‘ . po ™\ 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 3, tor Brick. 
$13.60.26*2* 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, *c.6J> 

Planter’s, Cotton, *c.66* 

Warren Hoe.- • •■ • • 

Magic.F dos $4.00 

A H. Scovll.; 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*6* 
Lane's Razor Blade, Scovll Pattern. . .30* 

Maynard, 8. * O. Pat......46*6* 

Sandusky Tool Co., 8. & O. Pat..60* 

Hubbard & Co., S. ft O. Pat........—60* 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. * O. Pat..... .60* 

Grub.60®60&10* 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill's Improved Ringers.V dos $4.60 

Hill's Old Style Ringers.F do* $3.00 

Hill's Tongs. f>do*$4A0 

Hill's Rings..V dos bxs $£25®2.40 

Perfectlungs.F do* bxsjL76^.00 

Perfect Ringers. » do* 

Blair’sHogRJLngers..V dos *2/ 

Blair's Hog Rings.F do* 96^ „ 

Champion Ringers......jr do* 

Champion Rings, Double.F dos 

Brown's Ringers.v do* — 

Brown’s Rlngs^.f> do* $1J86®1.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20* 

" Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block .40* 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..26* 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.F do* $4.00; dls 26* 

Nicholson File Holders..20* 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Store Holiow.Ware, ^unA^^^ 

Store Hollow-Ware, Ungromg^^ 

Enam eled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.66*10* 

Oval Boilers, Sacepans and Glue Pots. 


Hinge 


8trap^"^. H,n ^.....76«76*6* 
Hook and IT* 

.(22to36In., V lb ...2^ 

t o to 12 In.. V lb.8> 

WeWad ^ 14 to 20 in.,% lb.. .3 
Hoo*.(22 to 96 in., f» &...2L- 

Screw Hook 

and Eye tn ^ dox |jl8o \ 10* 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and ft! 

oO&lvp 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 •nd234 

55A1U% 

Rolled Plate..vZ!&}J2 

Rolled Raised.A .70*10* 

Plato Hinges < 8,10 * 12 in., F lb.6* 

“Providence ”\ over 12In., V ».4* 


Spring Hinge*— 

Goer's Spring and Blank Butts.40* 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March. 

1886.*0* 

Acme and U. S ..80* 

Empire and Crown.20* 

Horo fivi Monarch... ou% 

Amer ican, Gem, and Star, Japanned .20* 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed.. .net 

Oxftcd, Bronze and Brasa... -net 

Barker’s Double Acting.20*10* 

Union Mfg. Co. 25* 

hKkmsn’s. 

...,. .3U> 

..10* 

.40* 

. 

.VtoiJMO, «.«* 

H, k. .F do* $7.00, dls 66* 

5. EL Reversible..» do* $6J80, dls 66*10* 

Clark's. Nos. 1,2, 3.60*10*6* 

n!t: BuSlT ....... 9 dos $5.00, dis 56*10* 

Automatic.f> dos $12.60 dls 60* 


Chicago.. 
WUee\... 
Devore’s.. 


A ‘ C . 

aB - K . 

ChunpUIn . .*W H# ** ** *% UM3at 

New Haren •Mggh 10M « 

Saranac.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .80*10* 

Champion .. .26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 


A^e and Granite Ware..-26* 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60®60*6* 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 0 7 8 9 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

Silver Plated— _ , 

4 mo. or 6 * cash In 80 days. 
Reed* Barton........ 

Meriden Britannia Co.(so am 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co. f 

Rogers * Brother ......... 

Hartford Silver Plate Co 
William Rogers Mfg. Co. 


;;;; jiOMM, 


10 * 10 * 10 * 


10 * 


Cape well.. 

8t ~.23#2 1 #2 0 # ioi K 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 19# 1L - - - * 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40*10* 

Empire Bronzed.14 ft lb. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rnbber— 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Para.80*10* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra. - 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.00*10*6* 

Hashers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.V gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.f» gr 7.00 

Jack Screws—8ee Screws. 

Kettles- Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., F ».... 24# 21 # 

ft n. 1 * r8erth .“. 1 . ru ‘:: w *s m 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow- Ware. 

Keys- 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80,1886.. .60*M^^ 

Eagle, Cabinet, Ac. 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks....40* 

Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned.40* 

Hotchkiss* Pad. and Cab....... „..... .86* 

Ratchet Bed Keys.... F do* $4.00, dls 16* 

Wollensak Tinned.60*10* 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Pardln’s Applewood Handles.... ft do* 

*8,00.dls 40* 

Pardln’s Rosewood or Cocobolo.. ft do* 

$0.00.dl* 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.25&90* 

Ames' Butcher Knives.26* 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Ac.- •- -fO* 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives..40*10* 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20d26* 

Ames’ Bread Knives.... ft do* $L.M^dUi^ 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.......... i ... .20* 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket......See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western PaW 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent... .$3.60 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral. 

Door Por. Jap’d. 

Door Por. Nickel. 

Furniture, Plain.76# gro Inch, dls 10* 

Furniture. Wood Screws. 

Ba se. RubDer Tip.70*10*6* 

Picture, Judd’s.?.60A10AlSa70* 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10* 

Picture, Hemajdte.^85*6* 

S^*S^:.vkK8»-ai-8SS 


Locks, dec.— 

Door Lock*, LcUche*, dbc. 
hint Dec. 80. •». ohgd 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list 

Sargent * Co., Ust Aug. 

Reading Hardware Co., list Feb^j88.^ 

Livingston * Co....- -.. v * 70 ^ 

Note.—Lower net prices often m^de.. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.•00*2*3 

Plate .83]4*2* 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 

Bara^Mfg. Co . 40 ® 40 Su25 

Yale Corrugated Key. 

Dell* Flat Key..... 

L. * C. Round Key Latches.-80*10* 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches. 88 *$*}S2 

Homer’s Night Latches. 

Yale, new l&t.. 


L a Me!5ng, Sargent’s. 


SliSSI: 


40* 


Hooki 

Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list...... _. _ 

Bird Cage, Reading.> 60*10*10* 

ClothesLine, Sargent’s list..) 
aothe. Line. “^ 10@awkl0410)t 

Celling, Sargent’s list. .66*10*10* 

Harness. Reading list..56*10^66*10*10* 
ectSS 8«gent-. ^ 

Coat and Hat,Readlng.50*10<»60&10*lo* 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton._.... ... ■•• v do«$1.26 


Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mailet ft Hanc 


Tassel and Picture (T. * S. Mfg. Co.).. A0* 
Wrought Staples, Hooks. Ac. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1886. *o% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1880.46* 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46* 

Belt.75*100*80* 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass.No.2, $2.00; No. 3,$2.25; No.4, $2.50 

Bush.55@0O* 

Whlffletree—Patent..... 66* 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..eoiioiio* 

Fish Hooks, American.60* 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nalla— 

Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 26# 24# 23* __ 

26*10(^26*10*10* 
Clinton, Fin..24* 22# 21# 20# 19*. 

40*10^60* 

. 

Snowden ... .26*23* 224 Zl( 20#. 

40*10*6® 60* 

Putnam.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 tb In year dls 16* 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12(4*6* 

Northwest'n.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10 * 10 * 6 * 6 * 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 


Lanterna— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards, F dos.$4.00®4.26 

Lift Wire, wttn Quarde, , ^ 

Square Plain, with Guard*, V do*^'^ 

I 8q ' Uft wlre> wlth ° uard ' ! ' F 

Without Guards, 26# f> do* less. 


Melting, P. S. & W.85A10®40* 

Melting, Warner’s.30* 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.AiVaSSS 

Eas^.v.v"v.v"v:::::™SBgl 




.76® 76*10* 


” Felter ” or “ American .. ’. 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.w 

Cabinet— , _. __ 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-) Ust March, ’W.rev. 
ker and Corbin...) Jan. 1 ,’ 85 ..38)4*2* 

Deltz, Nos. 36 to39.!. 

Deltx, Nos. 61 to 68. 40& iS 

Deltz, Nos. 86 to96. 

StodJard Lock Co. ^.80*88Wt 

“ Champion ” Night Latches......-40* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40*10* 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk........... -2JA2* 

“Champion ” Cab. and Combln.. .83M% 
Yale. ..3*i} 

Padlock*— 

Ust Dec. 23,’84. 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s.. 

.. 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.-40*2* 

Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91............. ..... .80* 

Homer’s Scandinavian, Ac., Nos. 100 to 
606..16* 

A. E. Deit*.40* 

“Champion” Padlocks.40* 

Hotchkiss.80* 

Star ”.46* 

Horseshoe,”.. .f» do*, $9, dls 40®40&10* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40AW* 

Nock’s.go* 

Brown's Pat.. •••26* 

S candinav ian.90®90*10* 

Fralm’s Pat. Scandavlan low list.60* 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160*..40* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60* 

Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “ Blue Line ” Finish f» do*, 
•80.00 

Ring Pea vies, Common Finish f* dmt,^ 

Steel Socket Pea vies.....F do* $21.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Pea vies. ...f> do* $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” Finish, per 

do*.$16.00 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. f>doo$14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “Blue 

Line” Finish. .. ........... ..A16.0O 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.... do* $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish.F do* $14.00 

Cant Hoods, Clip Clasp, Common Fln- 

Ish . f <*o* $12.00 

Hand Spikes... .f» dos 0ft.,$16.00; 8fL,^ 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, f dos., 12ft., 
$11.60; 14 ft., $12AO; 10 ft., $14.60; 

piVVo^ 7 .- 6 ^ 

Pike Poles, not Ironed. » do^ 12 ft., 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 16 fL, $9.00; 18 
tL * 12 . 00 : «6 ft., *ia.oo. 

Setting Poles, f dos. 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
‘ $16.00; 10 ft., 1— 


, $17.00 


.f) do* $18.00 


Lyra., 


Miscellaneous. 

Police. Small, $6.00; Medium. $£26: 
Large, $9.76.20®25* 

Lemon Squeexers— 

Porcelain Uned, No. 1, F do* $6.(W^dls 

Wood, No. 2.V do* $3.00, dte 36* 

Wood, Common..... ...V 

D unlap ’s Improved.. f* dos $3.76, dls 20* 

Sammls... .No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, *9; 12, 

$18 V do*.dAs 26*1^1 

The°* ifo«0" Star aSS 

SSn-.TNo.: 1, 9 dor «6J»j 8. $3.38;^, w 
Uttle Giant. 

Lines— 

Cotton and Unen Fish, Draper’s.60* 

Draper’s Chalk. .• • • 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 n., no. l, 
fl!Ss; No. 2, $1.75; No. $2J86; No. 4. 
$2.76; No. 6, $3.26. dU IS 

a?&n;No.i»Ni:i^rf 

dls 10* 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. °. 

1, $6.6C); No. 2, $ 7 . 00 ; No. 3, $7AO J 

crj^)...ulS 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3)4* $1^®J No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4)4, $2.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton....... ........45* 

Wire Clotb«, No. ^ 

Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
White or Drab dot.. V do* $7A0, dls 20* 


ft., L_ 

Swamp Hooks.. 

Lustra— 

Four-ounce Bottles—f* dos, $1.76;if* 
gross.$17.00 

31 al lets— 

SFaSrite. .. 20 * 10 ®a£l 0 A 10 * 

B. * L. Bloch CO.. Hickory 

Match Safes- 

Dangerfleld ’8 Self-Igniting... V do* $1.60. 
M attacks.Regular Ust60*10®00*10*6* 

Meat Cutters— 

Dixon's f> do*: 4 

N $U.OO $17JOO $19.00 $30.00..dU 40*6* 

Woodruff’s f» do*: 

Nos.100 160 

$16.00 $18.00....dls 40*6* 

Champion f> do*: 

N< felSo $2 tS $40.00....dls 40*46* 
Hales Pattern f> do*: 

N< £r7.00 $33JX> $46.00. .dls 70®70*6*. 

American. ••••••• ..> 

Nos. 1 2 3 4B 

Each. $6 $7 $10 $26 $60 

Each.-$3 *2.60 84 8 * *15 

Nos 1 2 3 00 

V do*.'...$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

Milre’ Challenge ^ do*: ^ 

"^.00 $30.00 $40.00...46®46* 10 * 

Home No. 1.f> do*. $26.00, dls 66*10* 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos. A 2 6 8 

f60 $76 $80 $226.20®26* 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10®30* 

Cbadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.f» dos 
foo .00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d gnality). V gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades.$12; 3bladea,$18.•■•.net 

Lothrop’s.20*10* 

Smith’s, f» do*,Single,$ 2 . 00 : Double ^O ^ 

Knapp & Cowles... ..A0*10®60* 

Buffalo Adlnstable.F do*. $3.00, 26* 
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Molasses Gate*— 

ftobbin’B Pat.70®70A7>4$ 

gtebbins Genuine.60A10Ai0$ 

8tobblu'8 Tinned Ends.40A10* 

SjMe'B Hard Metal.6OA10$ 

Lincoln's Pattern.70^7Wtl0 


ioje 


Weed's 
Boas, ¥ doz: 

Nog. 1, |7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, |9j No. 4, 
»0.eOA10A10$ 

Money Drawers.. ..V do*, 8180820 
Muzzle*— 

Safety.¥ do*. $3.00 dls 25 $ 

Nails, seeiTrade Report. 

Wire Nalls A Brads, list July 14, ’87 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...9 keg 
$2.60082.60 

Nall Puller— 

Curtlss Hammer.¥ doz 89, net 

gteut, No. 1.¥ do*. 880.00,10$ 

Pelican.do*, 80.00, dis 25% 

Bggr -v.¥ do*, $30.00, dls 80$ 

W«*»tnlng.81 doe $81.00 

Nall Bets- 

.¥ gr„ 84.^.... .. 

Cannon's Diamond Point. ..¥ gr..$l2, 90% 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. A B. Mfg. Co.).40$ 

Blake’s Pattern..¥ do* $2.00, dls 10$ 

Turner A Seymour Mfg. Co.60$ 

Nuts- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hob Pressed..TVi# 6.0# 

Cold Punched.. 6.4# 6.6# 

In lots less than 100 n, ¥ lb, add K#; 1-lb 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

O akum- 

Government.¥ lb 

U. 8. Navy.¥ lb Oft® 7# 

Navy.V lb 6K#®6)4# 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin.66®66A10$ 

Brass and Copper.60A10®60A10A6$ 

M al le able, Hammers* Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3/84.40 ¥ do*, 
dls 10®10A10$ 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40$ 

Prior’ s Pat. or/* Paragon ” Zinc, 

60A10A10$ 

Prior's Pat. or 44 Paragon ’»Brass.60$ 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.60$ 

Olmstead's Brass and Copper.60$ 

Broughton’s Zinc.60$ 

Broughton's Brass.60$ 

P acking, Steam— 

Rubber- 

Standard .60A10®60A10A10$ 

Extra .60A10®60$ 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Standard ...60A10A6$ 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Empire.70$ 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Salamander, 

$> lb 66#, dis 30$ 

Jenkins' Standard. ¥ 1b 80#, dls 35$ 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#® 11# ¥ ft 

Russia Packing ..14# ¥ ft 

Italian Packing.13#® 14# ¥ ft 

Cotton Packing.16#®17# ¥ ft 

Jute.7#®8# ¥ ft 

Padlocks— 

See Looks. 

Palls— 

Galvanised Iron— 

Quarts. 10 

Hill's Lightweight, ¥ do*. $2.76 
Hill's Heavy Weight, ¥ d*. 3.00 

Whiting's. 2.76 

Sidney Shephard A Co.... 2.80 

Iron Clad. 2.76 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

8tar Pails. 12 qt.¥ 

Fire, Stable and Milk, 14 qt ..¥ 

Pencils— 

Faber's Carpenters'.high list 60$ 

Faber's Round GUt.¥ gro 86.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead..¥ gro 84.60 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.¥ gro $6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40A10$ 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 0, $12.00; 6 
to 7. $13.00.dls 00A10®60AldA6$ 


12 14 

3.00 3.26 
3.26 3.76 
8.00 8.26 
8.00 8.40 
3.00 3.26 
3.26 3.60 


do* 84.60 
doz $6.60 


Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, Sargent's list.60A10A10$ 

Brass Head. Combination list.60A10$ 

Porcelain Head, Sargent's list .60A10A10$ 
Porcelain Head, Combination list..40A10$ 
Niles' Patent.40$ 

Pinking Irons— ¥ doz 66# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 28,1887. 

1M and under, Plain.66$ 

lM and under. Galvanized.47)4$ 

1)4 and over, Plain.65$ 

1)$ and over, Galvanized.66$ 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.00$ 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes— 

Mo lding . 

Bench, First Quality . 

Bench. Second Quality. .60A10®60A1()A6$ 

Bailey ’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40A10$ 

Iron Planes — 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40®10$ 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. A L. 

Co.).20A10$ 

Victor Planes (Stanley R.AL. Co.).20A10$ 

Steer's Iron Planes.35®35A6$ 

Meriden Mol JronCo.'s.30A10®30A10A10$ 
Davis's Iron Planes .. .30A10®30A10A10$ 

Birmingham Plane Co..60®50A5$ 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting.20A10$ 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.40®40A5$ 

Sargent’s. 30A10®80A10A10$ 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20A10$ 

Plane Irons, Butcher's.. .$6.00®$5.26 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30$ 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle” .40$ 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

L. A I. J. White. 26 $ 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.30A10®40$ 

HaU’sNo. , 6 m., $ 18 . 60 : No. 4, 7 lS. 

$21.00 ¥ doc.dls 20A10®33) 

Humason A Beckley Mfg. Co. .50®60&1. ; . 

Gas Pliers.7. .VTT^eoi 

Gas Pliers. Custer's Nickel Plated. .0OA6$ 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40$ 

Russell’s Parallel.26$ 

P. 8. A W. Cast Steel.60$ 

P. S. A W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

„ . « _ add 6$ dls 10$ 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20$ 

Morrill’s Parallel, ¥ do*. $12.00... .30A6$ 
Cronk’s 8 In., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40®40A6$ 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70A10®70A10A10$ 

Dias ton’s.46A10$ 

Pocket Levels.70A10®70A10A10$ 

Davis Iron Levels.80$ 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10A10$ 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt. .¥ gr $12.00® 16.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt.. ¥ gr $26.00®26.00 

Post Hole and Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ do* $86.00, 
dls 26A10$ 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, ¥ do* $86.00, 
dls 20$ 

Eureka Diggers-¥ do* $16.00® 17.00 

Lead’s ......... .¥ do* $8.00®9.00 

Vaughan’s Poet Hole Auger, ¥ do* 

$13.00® 14.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.¥ doz $18.00 

Kohler's Hercules.¥ do* $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.¥ doz $9.00 

Schneldler.¥ do* $18.00 

Ryan’s Poet Hole Diggers...¥ doz $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, ¥ao* $60.00, 

Gibb’s Post Hole Dlggerf ¥ dmfflHLOo! 

dls 40®40A10$ 

Potato Pareri 

White Mountain.¥ do* $5.00®5.50 

Antrim Combination.¥ do* $8.00 

Hoosler.¥ do* $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.¥ doz $lOo, dls 20A10$ 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, ¥ doz $12.00, 
dls 20A10$ 

E. S. Lee A Co.’s Pruning Tools.40$ 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, ¥ do* 

_ _ $3.76®4.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, ¥ doz $4.25® 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. A Co.’s Combination, 

¥ doz $12.00. dls 20$ 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ¥doz $8.60, 

dls 30$ 

J.Malllnson ACo.. No. 1.$6.26: No.2,7.26 
Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, Ac.60A10$ 

Japanned Screw.60A10$ 

Brass Screw.60A10$ 

Japanned Side.00*4A1O$ 

Japanned Clothes Line.60A10$ 

Empire Sash Pulley.56®60$ 

Moore’s Sash. Anti-Friction.60$ 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.60. dls 60A10®50A10A5$ 

Hay Fork, “Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, 

$6.70.dis 60$ 

Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed. 20% 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20$ 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60$ 

Shade Rack.46$ 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.50A10®60$ 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . ,60A10®60 
A10A10$ 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70A6® 
70A10A6$ 

Punch©*— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, ¥ do* 
60® 664 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive, .f 



.16$ 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40$ 

Solid Tinners'.¥ do* $1.44, dls 66$ 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20A2$ 

Rice Hand Punches.16$ 

Avery’s Revolving.80A10$ 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Seta. 


R. 


all- 

Sllding Door, Writ Brass, ¥ lb 36#. .dls 15$ 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron . ¥ ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted... ¥ foot 4# 
dls 20A10A5$ 

Barn Door. Light.In. )4 % H 

Per 100 feet.$2.50 3.00 4.40, dls 10$ 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....$2.15 2.70 3.25..net 

Terry’8 Wrought Iron, ¥ foot.44i@5# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# ¥ foot_dls 60A2$ 

Carrier Steel Rail, ¥ foot. 4 ) 4 # 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.65$ 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60A10®70$ 

Malleable. 70®70A5$ 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dls 60$ 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, dis 50$ 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66$ 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$0.00.dis 26$ 


J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20$ 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 10$ 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson..... 

Imitation “ ¥ do* $2.00, dls 20&10A6$ 

Torrey’s.20$ 

Badger's Belt and Com.¥ doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination.¥ do* $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

popper.60®50A10$ 

Iron, list Nov. 17, ’87 .60$ 

Rivet Seta- 


Rod*— 


dls 60A2®50A10$ 


Stair, Brass.25A2$ 

Stair, Black Walnut.$» do* 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60A10A10$ 

Acme (Antl-Frictlon).66$ 

Union Barn Door Roller.70$ 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..)$ in. and larger ¥ lb 14V- 

Manila.fcln. 9 it 14 * 

Manila. ..Maud6-fJin. ¥ lb lbf 

Manila Tarred Rope.¥ lb 13^ 

Manila. Hay Rope.lb lb 14 s 

Sisal.. .)$ Inch and larger ¥ lb ' 

Steal..54 In. ¥ lb 

Sisal.. ....^4 and 6-lfl in. ¥ lb 

Sisal, Hoy Rope.¥ » 

Steal, Tarred tope.¥ lb ll! 

Meal, Medium Lathe Yarn.¥ lb IT 

Cotton Rope.¥ lb 16®. u „ 

Jute Rope../?.¥ lb 7# 

Rule*— 

Boxwood.80AI0®80A10A10$ 

Stand's ' Rules and Stralgh t°^^s,°^ 


St 

5s 


18# net 


S, 


ad Iron*— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ... ¥ 100 lb, 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cut* 

• foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cut* 

• foot 60# 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cut* 

¥ foot 30# 

Atkins’Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cots.¥ foot 27®28# 

Atkins' Hollow Back X Cuts. .¥ foot 18# 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill. 7 . .40$ 

W. M. A C., Hand.80A6®30A10$ 

W. M. A C., Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar..¥ foot24§26# 

W.M. AC. X Cuts, Thin Back.... 

¥ foot 27#®29* 

Peace Circular and Mill..45410$ 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 
„ 20A10®20A10A10$ 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard. ..¥ foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Book 

Richardson's Circular and &U? 0 * 
Richardson's X Cuts, 46®46A10$ 

No. 1, 39#; No. 2, 27#; No^, 24# 
Hook Saxos — 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete .40A10® 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only... 40A 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.*° < ^2&$ 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26$ 

Eureka and Crescent. 26% 

Saw Frame*— 

White Vermont.¥ gro $9.00®10.00 

Red, Polished and Vanished./.. J?4os 

Saw Beta— *•«>.*•*« 

Stillman's Genuine...¥ do*$6.00®7.76, 
dls 40AM 

Stillman’s Imlta. .¥do* $3J28®6J26Tdls 


Self-Heating.¥ dos $9J>0 net 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.... ¥ do* $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26$ 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40®40A6$ 

Enterprise Star Irons.40$ 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, ¥ doz, 

$16.00.dls 16$ 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 
„ , , J „ ¥ do* $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8jjj# 

New England.6#, dls 1M 

Mahony's Troy Pol. Irons.26$ 

Sensible. 20®20A6$ 

National Self-Heating.dls 30 % 


Emery Paper and 


Hand and 
Cloth- 

List April 19, 1886.36A40$ 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.30$ 

Hash Cord- 

Common. ¥ lb, 10® 11# 

Patent, good quality.¥ lb 1S®13)4# 

White Cotton toalded, fair quality 

Common Russia Sash.¥ lb ?3W# 

Patent “ 44 .¥ ft 16# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.¥ lb 22#®23# 

India Cable Laid 44 .¥ ft 13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.dls 10A10A5$ 

A Quality, Drab, 66#.dls 10A10A5$ 

B Quality, White, 50#.dls 20A10A5$ 

B Quality, Drab, 66#.dis 20A10A6* 

C Quality White (only).27#®28# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .89# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson — 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#..80®30A6$ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 56#... .30®30A5$ 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 65#. .30®30A6$ 
Braided, Linen, 80# dis 30®30A6$ 

Hash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; 


3 *$ 


No. 2, $8.00 ¥ 

_ dis: 

Ferguson’s. 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,11 

60A2$ 

Victor...60A10A2$ 

Walker’s.10$ 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25AS3)4$ 

Reading. . ...66f4A10®66HA10AiS 

Hammond’s Window Springs..40$ 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Brized.¥ gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

, , ¥ gr $10.00 

Universal.30$ 

Kempahall’s Gravity.60$ 

Kempsball’s Model.60®60A10$ 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886.70$ 

Pay son’s Perfect.60@60A10$ 

Hugunin’s Sash Balances.25A5A2$ 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26A6A2$ 

Stoddard “Practical”.10$ 

Ives’ Patent.60@60A10$ 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, ¥ gr $8; 

106, $10.00.dls 20A10$ 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60$ 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 
o 65®55o5$ 

Security. 70$ 

Hash Weight*- 

SoUd Eyes.¥ ton $22.00 

Sausage Htuflers or Filler*— 

Milas’ “ Challenge,” ¥ doz $20.00, 

Perry.¥ doz. No. 1, $15.00j^aO?* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dis 20$ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A10®30$ 

Silver’s.40 A10$ 

Haw*— 

Dlsston’s Cir- 1 

cular.46®46A5$ 

Disston’s Cross 

Cuts.46®46A6$ 

Disston’s Hand 25®26A5$ y 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
50AI0$ 


Leach’,.. .No. 0, *8.00; No. lj"»16.00^||j* 

Hammer, Bemls A Call Co.’s new Pat, 
30A6$ 

Bern!* A Call Co.’* Lever and Spr^^ 


[ Extras some¬ 
times given 
by jobbers. 


Bemls A Call Co.’s Plate.10$ 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12)4$ 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, dls 60A10$ 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, dls 66A6$ 

Hart’s Pat. Lever. 20% 

Disston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6.60; dls 20A 
10®20A10®10$ 

Atkin’s Lever, ¥ do* No. 1, fflToO; No. 8, 

Atkin’s Criterion.¥ do* RlSo 

Croissant (Keller), No. L $16.00: No. 2, 

$24.00.dis40A10$ 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch.. .40$ 

Haw Tool*— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

« , $6-00 ¥ do* 

Hcale*— 

Hatch, Conn ter. No. 171, good quality. 

_ ¥ ao* $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161.... ¥ do* $6.76®$7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.10®2.20 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.20®2 80 

Chatlllon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales.60$ 

Chatillon’s Eureka. 26$ 

Chatillon’8 Favorite. 40$ 

Family, Turnbulls.30®30A10$ 

Riehle feros.’ Platform.TT_.T6$ 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .60A10® 
60A10A64 

Chatillon’s No. 1. 40 * 

Chatiilon’a No. 2. m 'SS% 

Hcrapers— 

Adlustoble Box Scraper (8. R. A L. Co.) 

$6.60.dis 80A10$ 

Box, 1 Handle.¥ do* 14.00, dls 10$ 

Box, 2 Handle.¥ do* $6.00, dls 10$ 

Defiance Box and Ship.20A10$ 

«h! p ’ • ’u r^--* do * •3.66nS 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10$ 

Hcreen Window and Door 

Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 
Screen Corner Irons, Warner’s.. 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners.! 

Hcrew Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20A10A10$ 

Disston’s..46A10$ 

Disston’s Pat. Excelsior.46A10$ 

Buck Bros.80$ 

Stanley R. A L. Co.’s Varnished Han- 

dies. 06A1O$ 

Stanley R. A L. Co.’s Black Handles. 

60A10$ 

Sargent A Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

60A10A10$ 

Sargent A Co.’s Nos. 20, 30 and 60. .66MA 
10A1M 

Knapp A Cowles’ No. 1.60A20®70$ 

Knapp A Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.00®60A10$ 
Knapp A Cowles’ Nos. 00 A 4... .60A6® 

_ , 60A10A6$ 

Stearori.25A10A6$ 

Gay A Parsons.36$ 

Champion...26A10$ 

Clark's Pat.90®33)4$ 

Crawford’s Adjustable.30$ 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet.»26®26A 10$ 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.26$ 

Kolb’s Common Sense. .¥ dos $6.00, dls 
„ 2&A10$ 

Syracuse Screw-DriverBlts....30A30A6$ 

Screw Driver Bits.¥ do* G0®76# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.¥ gro $0.26 

Fray’s HoL Hdle. Sets.No. 3, $12.00. dis 

P. D. ft Co.’s all Steel. 

Hcrew*— 

Wood Screws— List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70$ i 

Round Head Iron... .66$ 

Flat Head Brass.66$ Extra 10$ 

Round Head Brass.. .60$ often riven 
Flat Head Bronze... .66$ by Jobbers 
Round Head Bronze.60$ 
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Machine— 

Plat Head, Hon.6W 

Round Head, Iron.60% 

JSmusA and Hflwd— 

Bench, Iron.56*10066*10*10% 

Bench, Wood, Beech.9 doz $2.25 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10* 

Hand, Wood..... .26*10026*10*6* 

Lag, Blunt Point..76076*10* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.. 76% 

Bed. 77 .. 25 * 6 * 

gSS gat hTI* Ml*. Co.'.'.TO^TW 

Rail, Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. .60060*6* 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W.36* 

Jack Screws, Sargent. .00*10060*10*6* 
Jack Screws, Stearns’..40040*10* 

Scroll Saws— 

. Lester, complete, $10.00.26* 

$16.26* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.36* 

Scythe Snathe.60*2* 

ghearo- 

Amerlcan (Cast) Iron.. .76*10075*10*6* 
pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers.. .9 do* 83.76 

Tinners*..20*2% 

8e7mour ''- 

Helnch s, List, I ^g 1 ^J( )(a60A10A10&6l j 

Helnsch’s Tailor’s Shears.3814* 

First quality C. S. Trimmers. .80080*10* 
Seoond quality C. S. Trimmers. 

* 80*10080*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10% 

Diamond Cast Shears. 

Clipper.10*10* 

Victor Cast Shears.76*10075*10*6* 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, 8olld Forged 

Steel.40* 

Cleveland Machine Co., Solid Steel 

Forged.70* 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.70* 

Clause Sh ear Co.. Nickeled, same list.60* 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

36*2* 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron.46* 

Wood. 30* 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Steams’.20*10030* 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.9 doz $10.00, die 60* 

Stearns’.20*10* 

Ives’, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 9 doz. 

66*10* 

Douglas’.9 doz $0.00, dlz 20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Oen. Stamp. Co.’s list—70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

Ust.70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. * Co... .381**2* 

Silver-Plated—(i mos. or 6* cash 30 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. 60* 

C. Rogers & Bros.60* 

Rogers *Bro.60* 

Reed * Barton.60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.60*10060* 

Simpson. Hall, Miller * Co.50*10 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. .60*100 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. Silver Co., Mexican 8ilver.60&6* 
H. * E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*6* 

German Sliver.60060*6 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60*6*cash 

Nickel Silver....60*5050*10*5% cash 

Britannia.60* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10*) « 

Board man’« Nickel Silver.60* I g 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case ( B 

Springs- 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.00060*6* 

Cliff's Bolster Springs.26* 


SHdina Door — 

N. W. ftCoTllzt July, 1888 . 50 * 10060 * 6 * 

R. * E.. list^Dec. 18,1886. 

Corbin's list.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller....60*10*2* 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s...............76* 

Rvasell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

Moore’s Anti-Friction.60* 

R. * 60*10*2* 

SSffliHf:'..* ' .60*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

U * I. J. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Shoeo, Horse, Male, dec#— 
Horse— 

Burden's, Perkins', Phoenix, at factory 
Mule— 

Add $1 9 keg to above prices. 

Or, Wrought— 

Ton lots.9 lb 9# 

1C00 Plots.* ft»ft# 

500 lb lots.9 lb io# 


iEastern price e 2* off, cash, 6 day*. 
Drop, 9 bag, 26 lb.$1.20 

b£3c and^bmSi,' 9 25^ ft bag!.!!... 1.46 
Bock and Chilled, 9 6-lb bag.34 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames* Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.20* 

Note.—J obbers frequently give 607*4* 
extra on above. 

Griffith’s Black Iron.60*10* 

Griffith’s C. 8.60060*10* 

Griffith's Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods.20* 

gffi&WgS’. F ° rk 

Hussey, Bln ns * Co.16026* 

Hubbard * Co.2O02OA7W* 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.60*10* 

Pa^ne Pettebone * Son, Ust January^ 

Reming ton's (iiowman’s Patent) 

30*10040* 

Rowland’s, Black Iron.60*10* 

Rowland’s Steel. ; . .60*6000*10* 

Shovels and Tongs— 

Iron Head.00*10000*10*6* 

Brass Head.60*10*10* 

Skeins, Thimble— 

Western Ust.76*6076*10* 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, Ust Nov. 1,1887.20* 

Ooldbrookdale Iron Co.60*10* 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins.60* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.36* 

Steves— 

Buffalo Metaffic, 8. S. A Co. ..60*26*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters.9 doz $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters—9 doz $2.25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

9 doz $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. & C. Strainer. 

9 doz. $1.76 

Sieve*, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, 9 do*.. 70# _ 90# 

Mesh 20, Nested, 9 doz.. 86# $1.00 

Mesh 24, Nested, 9 doz.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

School, by esse.60*10* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10^)70* 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Chair Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points.60060*6* 

Cigar Box Nalls.60*10060*10*6* 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*10*6* 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..60*10060*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet.50*10060*10*6* 

Brush Tacks.60*10060*10*6* 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1 

Lining and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1 
1886* 

811vered.80*10*10* 

Japanned.20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86* 

Wire Carpet Nalls.,. .60*10* 

Wire Brads & Nails, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.77.60*10* 


Snaps, Harness, dec — 

Anchor (T. * S. Mfg. Co.).66* 

Fttd^s jmstol).60*10J 

Andrews. .50* 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*10* 

Qergtn, new Us.40*10* 

Cove ..60*2* 

Covert, New Patent.....50*6*2* 

Covert) New R. E.6002% 

Covered Spring.60*10*10% 


Steel and Iron.) 7 &Aio<aftO< 

Nickel-Plated.) 75*iu0»o* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10070* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*10* 
Wlnterbottom’g Try and Miter—80*10* 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26* 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.30*6* 

tttaples— 

Fenoe Staples, Plain.$ see Trd.Rep. 

Steelyards.40*10060* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.30* 

6030*10* 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods.. .30* 
6030*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26030* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .33*4*6040* 

Stone— 

Hlndostan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 8k#: Slips 
No. 1, 4*4# 

Sand Stone.9 Jb 2*4# 

Washita Stone, Extra.9 lb 19020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.9 lb 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.9 lb 10011# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .9 lb 36038# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.9 lb 24026# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1,4 to 0 ln9 lb $1.50 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 0 to 9 In 9 ft $1.86 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4to81n.9ft 40# 

Turkey SUps.9ft $1.0001.60 

Lake Superior, Chase.9 lb 16# 

Lake Superior SUps. Chase. ..9 ft 31032# 
Seneca Stone, Rea Paper Brand—9 lb 
18020# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds. .9 lb 20026# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets. .9 gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— . 

Joseph Dixon s.9 gro $6.00, dis 10% 

Gem.9 gro $4.60, dis 10* 

Gold Medal.9 gro $6.00, dls 26* 

“ Mirror ”.9 pro $6.00, dls —* 

Lnstro.9 gro $4.75 net 

Ruby.9 gro $3.75 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.9 gro $5.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.9 ft 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, 9 gro.$5.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. 9 gro $13.00 
Yates’Liquid, 2 3 6 10 gal. cans 

9 gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .00 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10- ft cans, 

9 ft 15# 

Jet Black.9 gro $8.60 

Japanese.9 gro $8.60 

Fireside.9 gro $2.50 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.9 gro $19.00 

Bonncll’B Liquid Stove Polish. 9 gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. 9 gro $6.00 
Block Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 ft 

cans.12 k# 

Black Jock Water Paste, 5 and 10 lb 

cans.12k# 

Nickel Plate Paste.9 gro $6.00 

l\cks, Brads, dsc.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*5* 

Steel Carpet.8O0HO&5* 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80080*6* 

American Iron Cut.76075*10* 

Swedes Iron.76*6075*10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10075*10*6* 

Tinned Swedes Iron_76*10076*10*6% 

Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10075*10*5* 

Gimp and Lace.75*10076*10*5* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.75*10075*10*5* 
Swedes Iron Trimmers\75*lO075*lOA5* 
Swedes Iron Miners’ ...75*10075*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

75*10075*10*6* 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list), 

80080*5* 

Copper Tacks.50*16* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.50*10* 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Trunk and Clout Nails.7O*lO07O*lO*lO* 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalla^O&lD^ 

Basket Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 


Tap Borers— 

Common and Bind.20*10* 

Ive’s Tap Borers.8844*6* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030* 

Clark's.S3k035* 

Tape*, Measuring— 

American.26*10* 

Spring.40* 

Chestorman’s, Regular Ust.26030* 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80080*10* 

Thimble Hkelns-See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale-Steel 

Standard Wire, Ust.60*10*6* 

Tinner*’ Shears, dec.— 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).20026* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. MaUlnson * Co.83k* 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20, 188*777. .76076*6 


Parker's.90026* 

Wilson's.66* 

Howard's. 

Bonney’s......40*10* 

. : . :::::::::::: 

Merrill’s.16090* 

Sargent’s.60*10*10% 

Backus and Union.••••40* 

Double Screw Leg..-16*10% 

Prentiss.90*6026* 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40* 

Saw Fil er * 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*8. $16.00.. .dls 40*10* 

Steanrs.88**10033)4*10*10* 

Steam’s Silent 8aw Vises..8844086* 

Hopkins*.’ .*.’.’ . .*! 9 do* 

Reading.40*10* 

Wentworth. -90*10* 

Combination Hand Vises.9 gr $4&00 

CoweU Hand Vises.20% 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10% 

Wagoa Boxes- 

Perib.9k# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.9 doz $4.00, dls 26* 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat.. 9 doz $12.00. dls 20*10*10* 
Johnson’s.9 dos $11.00, die 88k* 

Pern*! j oi Jap’d. $16.00, dls 66* 

Appleton’s.9 dos $1<*.00, dls 60*10* 

Bonney’s.30*10* 

y ^|| |>|»^_ 

WAstiere.’.'.! ¥ 4% 4$ 3$ BH 

In lots less than 200 ft, 9 ft, add k#, 6*ft 
boxes 1# to list. 


.9 ft 844# 
.9 lb 4 # 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, dec— Well Backets, Galvanlaed— 

Jtoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* • * do VSjJ t ’ 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bend£7.16* L 1 ™ 1 v 9 doz, 14 qt» $4.26M4^o 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16* 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Cham plon.20*10080* 

Wood Bottom.9 doz $6.OO0$6.25 

All Iron.9 do*$4.26 

Nashua Lock Co’.s 9 doe, $18.00 60066* 

Wilson’s.66* 

Saigent’s.9 doz, $24. dis, 66*10* 

Acme.9 dos, $20.00, dls 40* 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 8 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron.60* 

Class 8 and 4, Bronze Metal.26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.36* 

Skylight Lifters.36* 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60* 

Reihers Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887.....60*2* 

Relher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
60*2* 

Excelsior.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s..50&10* 

Payson’s Universal.40040*10* 


Game— 

Newhouse.76040*6* 

Oneida Pattern.80070*6* 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*6* 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood.Choker, 9 doz holes, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .9 doz $1.60, dis 10* 

Mouse, Cage, Wire_9 doz $2.50, dls 10* 

Mouse, Catch-’em-aUve, 9 dz $2.60. dls 15* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.9 gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.9 gr $18.00, dls 16* 

Rat, “Decoy ’’.9 gr$10.00, dls 10* 

Ideal.9 gr $10.00 

Cyclone.9 gr $6.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps, 

9 doz 90# 

In fuU cases.9 doz 75# 


Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16* 

Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 25026*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.26* 

Clement & Maynard’s.20* 

Rose’s Brick.15020* 

Brade’s Brick.26* 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden.70* 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese. 26* 

Trucks, Warehouse, dec.— 

B. * L. Block Co.’s Ust. ’82.40* 

Tabes, Boiler- 

See Pipe. 


Flax Twine— BC. B. 

No. 9, H and k ft Balls.22# 30# 

No. 12, k and k Balls.21# 29# 

No. 18, k and k ft'Balls.18# 28# 

No. 24, k and k ft Balls.18# 28# 

No. 36, k and k » Balls.16# 27# 

No. 264. Mattrass, kand k» Balls.48050# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, k ft Balls.25# 

Mason Line, Linen, k Balls.65# 

2- Ply Hemp, k and k ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).Ilk# 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 ft Balls.12#@12k# 

8 -Ply Hemp, lk ft Balls.ll#011k# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft . .15#016# 
2, 3, 4 and 6-Ply Jute, k ft Balls.10# 

Paper.13#0li# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 16 ft to doz. .18# 


Solid Box.60060*6* 

Parallel— 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw.16*10* 

Stephens’.26030* 


iivu vuai.. ,*•••• T uv») aa 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$A260A6O 

Whiting’s Wired Top. .9 dos $4.000.4Jfc5 

Well Wheels— 

8 in., $2.26; 10 in.. $2.70; 12 In., $8.26. 


Mark*,Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to*. 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ... .70070*6* 

Market, GsSv., Noe. 0 to 18 .66*6* 

Market, Tln’d, Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18, 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to«7 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to«L 

76*10*6* 

Galvanized Fence. 66* 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76* 

Annealed Grape. Noe. 10 to 14 —....76* 

Brass, Ust JeaFlS. 1884..18*20* 

Copper, list Jan. 18. 1884 ...^......^...25* 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.. i .... ...66* 

Malln’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools. 

Malln’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30* 

Cast Steel Wire.. •..... •. ■ • • .60* 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to *,80* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# 9 ft 

Picture Wire.60 ft 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

9 1000, $9.00, dis 26* 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dec.- 
fainted Screen Cloth, V 100^. ft.,^ 
Galvanized Wire Netting . ...70*10076* 
Wire Good*— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Ropc- 
Lizt May 1,1886. 

Iron..30* 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wrenchea— 

American Adjustable. 40* 

Baxter’s Adjustable “ 8 ” .... 40*10060* 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10060* 

Coes’ Genuine.56*8* 

Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ”.55*10*3* 

Girard Standard . ..••••■• -70*10* 

Machinists’, 8terUng_Wrench Co.. 70*10* 
Lam son & Sessions’Engineers’.. .60*10* 

Lam son * Sessions' Standard.70*10* 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.) 

Girard Agricultural.• - . • •■ • • l 80080*6* 
Lam son & Sessions’ Agrlc’l.. f 

SterUng Wrought.J 

Bemls ft Call’s 

Pat. Combination.36* 

Merrick’s Pattern.86* 

Brlgg’s Pattern . . .W 

Cy linder or Gas Pipe.40*6* 

No. 3 Pipe. 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dls 60*10* 
The Favorite Pocket 9 doz $4.00, dlz 40* 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.26* 

Boardman’s.20*10* 

Always Ready.26*5* 

Alligator.60* 

Donohue's Engineer.20*10% 

Walker’s.66*8* 

Diamond Steel. 66*8* 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

StapkM, Hooka, *0., list 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 24 , 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 23 , 1889. 

The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 9TKEL. 

Bar Iron from Store* 

Common Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. * 

"to «In. xtt to 1 in.. . . * 

Refined Iron: 

& to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1to 4 in. x * to 1J4 in.vflb 2.00 @ 2.10* 

4*to6 in. x % to 1 in.j 

1 to 6 in. x * and 6-16.fib 2.20 

Rods—* and 11-16 round and sq..f ft 2.10 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.$ ft 2.20 

** Burden Best” Iron, base price.. f1b 8.00 
Burden’s “ H. B. * 8.” Iron, base 

price..f 1b 280 ® ,...f 

M Ulster ”. .ftft 8.10 <a> ....* 

Norway Rods.4 00 © 5.00* 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price In small lots_ 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. 

Sheet Iron from Stored 

R. G. Cleaned. 


2 ** 

«** 

5* 


Common American. 

10 to 18.f ft 2.75 ® 2.80* 

17 to 2C .V 1b 2.85 *- 

81 to 24.f lb 8.00 

20and J6....f ft 8 20 

87 .f 1b 8.85 

88 .f ft 8.60 


Galv’d 
Galv 
Galv 
Galv’d. 27 
Galv’d 28 


M, 14 to 20, f 1b. 4.! 
’d,; 1 to 24. f 1b, 4.1 
’d, 25 to 26, # lb. 5 i 


<& soot 

® 8.IO4 

vn .... 

® 8.37*4 

« P ‘ 

B B. 

.50 @ 

.87* ® . . 
25 <&... 

. 5.62* 


8.25 
8 25 
8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
4.0U 


, 8.50 


2d qual. 

4 88 ®.4 


f ft. 

f ft, 6 00 ® 


Patent Planished..$ 1b A 104 


4.75 ®. 4 

5.12 ^ ..4 

5.48 ®. t 

5.H6 ® • ..* 

B 94 

_ .fft 9*4 @104 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f ft 54 dt 74 

English Steel from Store* 

Beet Cast. .f ft 15 t 

Extra Cast .fftl6*®i7 4 

Swaged, Cast.fib 16 4 

BestboubleShear. .f 1b 15 4 

Blister. 1st quality.f ft 12*4 

German 8teel, Beet. .f lb 10 4 

2d quality.fib 9 

8d quality.f ft 8 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f ft 15 

2d quality...f ft 14 


8d Quality.. 


Banca, Pigs.... 
Straits. Pigs.... 
English, Pigs... 
Straits in Bars. 


METALS. 

Tin. 


Tin Plates* 

Charcoal Plates.—Brxqht. 

Melyn Grade.IC. 10x14 .. *6.75 

‘‘ • .IC. 12x12. 6.00 

“ .. 1C, 14x20.. 5.75 



66 

it 

..TX, 10x14.. 7 


7.50 

• 

ftft 

. IX, 12 *12.. 7.50 

® 

7.75 

•ft 

it 

. . IX, 14 x 20.. 7.25 

® 

7.50 

ftft 


....IX. 20x20.. 16.00 


15 50 

•• 


..DC, 12% x 17.. 5 50 

® 

6.75 

61 

41 ### 

..DX, 12* x 17.. 7.00 


7.25 

CaU and 

Grade. 


«a 

6.00 

66 

.TC. 12x12. 6.00 

® 

625 

“ 

%% 

.IC, 14x20,. 5.75 

6.00 

•• 

66 

.IX. 10x14.. 7.25 

® 

7.50 

“ 


.IX, 12 x 12. 7.50 


7.75 


Allaway Grade 


..IX 14x20. 

.IC. 10 x 14.. 
..IC, 12.x 12 . 

.IC, 14 x 20.. 

.IC, 20 x 28.. 

.IX. 10 x 14.. 

...IX, 12 x 12 . 

.TX, 14x20.. 

.IX, 20 x 28.. 

...DC, 12* x 17.. 

. .DX, 12*xl7.. 
Coke Plates — Bright . 



7.50 

6 . 12 * 

5.25 

5.12* 


5.00 

6.00 


Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14,14 x 20., 

.*4.75 

® 

* 5.00 

10 x 20. 

. 7.25 


7.50 

20 x 28. 

. 9.75 

on 

10.25 

IX, 10 x 14,14x20. 

5.50 

tb 

5.75 

BV Grade.—1C, 10 x 14,14 x 20. 

. 4.40 

® 

4.60 

Charcoal Plates .— 

Teme. 



Dean Grade.—IC. 14 x 20. 

. *4.40 


$4.62* 

20x28. 

. 9.00 


9.25 

IX, 14 x 20. 

. 4.40 

® 

5.02* 

20 x 28. 

. 11.00 

® 

11.87* 

Abecarse drade.—IC, 14 x 20... 

. 4.25 

® 

4.50 

20 x 28... 

. 0.fO 

® 

9.00 

LX, 14x20.. 

. 5.26 

® 

5.50 

20 x 28... 

10.50 


10.80 

7 in Boiler Plates. 



1XX, 14 x26. 112 sheets. , 

.$12.50 <2 

p $12.^5 

IXX. 14x28. 112 sheets.. 

12 75 a 

A 

IXX. 14x31.112 sh ets 

. 14.25J 

\ 


Copper. 

. K; Old Copper, 

f lb. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe jis s component of chief value), 
48 1 ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake .. ® 18 *® ....* 

44 Anchor ” Brand. . . (2117544®_4 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 





Over 84in.widel 


Weight* per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


§ 

0 

i 

i 

s 

1. 

u 

CO 


e* 

0 

*8 

0 

s 

2 

s 

O 


CO 


■M 

0 









25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 


25 

27 

29 

88 

86 


26 

28 

80 

81 

88 


27 

29 

81 

85 



23 

80 

82 

86 



80 

82 

87 

.... 



81 













All Bath Tub Sheets. ... 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. .. _ $0.1*3 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, * inch diaraete.' and over, per 

pound.. .264 

Circles, 50 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the 8am e thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 Inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

,<*gment and Pattern Sheets. 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Cupper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled t'opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot. 2 cents per pound over the fore 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Plats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.284 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.294 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each . 8 O 4 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.154 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 In. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each. . 124 

For tinning bolle 1 - si/es, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 69 

in.) each. 124 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.2*4 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished (Upper list May 5, 1888 Net 

Brmss and Copper Tubes, 


beamless Brass. 

* inch f ft.474 

* 44 . 414 

k 44 44 894 

£ 44 44 874 

yk 44 44 S64 

1 “ 44 .844 

1 * 44 •* 814 


.10 ® 15 * 


. 7 *® 84 


Seamless Copper. 

* Incn fib.504 

* 4 * 44 444 

% “ * 4 .42 4 

H 44 44 . 40 4 

* ..894 

1 44 44 874 

1* 44 * 4 ..... .844 

Roll and Sheet Brass 

Discount from list.. 

Spelter* 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, *1.50 f 100 ft. 

Western Spelter .5*4 ® 0 * 

“ Bergenport ”. tit 

44 Bertha’’. 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet. 2*4 m lb. 

600 lb casks.6*# 

Per ft .7*4 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, *2 f 1001b. Old Lead. 24 f lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 84 f 1b. 

American.4* 

Newark.4* 

Bar. 5Ur 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— .... 6*4 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.154 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 45« 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*v 

Solder. 

* ® ^(Guaranteed). 164 

Extra Wiping.18*4 

The prices of the manv other qualit'es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony* 

Cookson.f 1b ® 144 

Hallett s. % “ 11*4® 12 * 

Plum be-s’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55*10*2 

Urcund ^tops. Hydrant Cocks, Ac .56*10*2 

Corporation Cocks.. .55* 10*2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller*' Pattern, from 

Western list. .56*10*2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks. ...50*10*2 

Compression Basin and Sidk Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks. ..50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .50*10*2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Rill Cocks, 

Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50*10*2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56*10*2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55*10*2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valve*, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaivee and suction Baskets.55*10*2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 66*10*2 
Boiler Countings. Ground Face, per set 

*1.25.dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.*1.20.. die 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. 56*10*2 

Union Joints.60*10*2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles anc Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55*10*2 

Hose Goods . ...56*10*2 

steam and Gas Fitters’ Brans and 
Iron Work* 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Vaivee. with F'nished 

Brass WoeeJs.40*10*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

00*10*2 

Bra88 Globe Angle and Corner Vaivee.... .00*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk’g Patent. 

• 60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Hose Valves.60*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .60*10*2 

Brass Safety Valves. 60*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. 50*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass B&lanoe, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50*10*2 

Brass Butterfly aDd Throttle Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks. .57 U£ 10*2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57*&10£2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60*10*2 

Brass Lubricators . 60 * 10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.60*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks .55*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Jotnts.50*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps.50&1Q&2 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.60&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.3U&10&2 

Brass Union Joints.60&10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nip Dies .. . .55&10&2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 65*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .65*10*2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Hoot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 66*10*2 

All Iron Valves.65*10*2 

miacellaiieoiia. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70*10 

Plugs and Bushings . 75*10 

Malleable Iron Unions.67* 

Malleable Iron liftings. . .95 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.f ft 22 ® 244 

4 * Ordinary... . 64 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

44 44 best. 284 

Black Paint, in oil.tegs, 84: assorted cans. 114 

Blue. Prussian, fail to best.40 ® 55# 

“ “ 44 in oil.45® 554 

44 Chinese dry . 704 

* 4 Ultramarine — .18 ® 304 

Brown, Spanish. 1*4 

Van Dyke.10 ® 1*4 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 94; kegs, 74 

Green, Chrome. 15 ® 984 

Green, Chrome in oil — .14 ® 18 ® 254 

Green, Paris.good, 904; best, 264 

Green, Parte in oil .good, 804; best, 854 

Iron ^amt. Bright Red.f ft f* " 

Iron Paint, Brown. fftl 

Iron Paint, Purple . f ft' I 

Iron Paint. Ground In oil. Bright Red_f ft ( 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .f ft c 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.f ft 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.f ft i 

Litharge. 6*f 

Mineral Paints..2 ® 44 

Orange Mineral. 104 

Red Lead, American .6*4 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.*1.65 ® * 1 . 7 T 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 114 ; kegs, 84 

Red Indian Dry.9 m 124 

Ros*» Pink. .10 ® 134 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, January 31, 1889. 


The Buchanan Magnetic Rolls. 

In a paper descriptive of a number of 
iron ore concentrating plants and machin¬ 
ery published in the Journal of the United 
States Association of Charcoal Iron makers, 
John Birkinbine, the editor, furnishes 
the following data relating to the Bu¬ 
chanan magnetic rolls: 

More thorough and systematic work has 
been done with this machine than on any 
other. The Edison machine has treated a 
arger number of ores than any other and 


around the magnetic portion, adhering 
until it passes beyond the magnetic influ¬ 
ence, while the non-magnetic particles 
drop between the rolls. 

The Messrs. Cheever have been experi¬ 
menting with these magnetic rolls to de¬ 
termine the commercial problem of 
treating the dump-pile which represents 
the lean material left after sorting out the 
merchantable ore taken from their impres¬ 
sive tunnel in the Croton hills. In con¬ 
nection with these experiments the 
Messrs. Cheever have established a chemi- 


than to notice the merits of the appl iances 
used. It will be noted in the analyses given 
above that the sulphur increased in the con¬ 
centrates of Croton ore, owing to the fact 
that it passed over with the magnetite. 


Hoisting Engine. 

Hoisting and conveying material by 
means of a suspended wire cable has been 
so widely adopted as to call for ma¬ 
chinery more or less particularly adapted 
for the service. The hoisting engine nere 
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shown its capabilities under varying con¬ 
ditions, and the Wenstrom machine has 
also been operated on several ores. The 
Buchanan rolls, on the other hand, have 
been operated practically on one ore—viz., 
that obtained from the Croton mines in 
New York. The crushing plant at these 
mines has been utilized by the Messrs. 
Cheever to reduce ore from the extensive 
waste pile at the Croton mines to about 
15-mesh size, and this has been passed 
through the Buchanan magnetic rolls. 
These consist of iron rolls revolving on 
journals which are carried on insulated 
standards wound with copper wire. By 
connecting these wires with a battery the 
standards become electro-magnetic of op¬ 
posite polarity and the rolls are charged 
thereby, making a magnetic field between 
the roils. The ore being fed on the rolls, 
which revolve toward each other, is carried 


cal laboratory, and the following deter¬ 
minations are selected from a larger num¬ 
ber of analyses made by Mr. Edwin K. 
Landis, chemist: 

Separation of Croton ( Thealt) Ore by Bu¬ 
chanan Magnetic Rolls, 

Crude Concen- Tail- 


ore. t rates. mgs. 

Iron. 37.968 64.594 13^)7 

Silica. 29.30 5.350 50.20 

Phosphorus_ 0.383 0.050 0.492 

Sulphur. 0.522 1.253 0.924 

Iron.. 81.28 62.56 4.66 

Silica...... &5.50 6.825 58.05 

Phosphorus.... 0.271 0.058 0.527 

Sulphur....... 0.784 1.320 0.945 


The analyses given in this article are not 
necessarily comparative as applied to the 
various machines used, for with each ma¬ 
chine the conditions are different, and the 
determinations are given to show the pos¬ 
sibilities of magnetic separation rather 


illustrated was designed to meet the re¬ 
quirements of this character. Both drum? 
are loosely mounted and are entirely inde¬ 
pendent of each other in operation. They 
may be thrown in and out of gear with 
the engines in motion, either separately or 
together, or one drum may be employed 
in lowering while the other is hoisting; or 
both drums may be thrown into gear and 
the engine used as a regular reversible en¬ 
gine, one load being hoisted while the 
empty cage is being lowered. This inde- 
endent construction permits of one drum 
eing thrown into gear to wind up the 
main rope, while the other drum, being 
out of gear and loose on the shaft, pays 
out the tail-rope. Reversing the engines, 
of course, reverses their operations. The 
drums are made in one casting, turned 
off true and spirally grooved for the rope. 
The friction is of the double-cone type and 
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is composed of segments of hard wood, ingots is considerably behindhand. The tends along the line tor instant coinmum- 
bolted fast to spur-wheels and turned off Engineer reports that Bell Bros, do not in- cation with headquarters in case of acci- 
conically ‘ to suit the flanges of the tend to adopt the usual cogging mill and dents or break-downs. The machinery 
drum with which it engages. A very hot slab shears for reducing their ingots started off very well, and the new line 
small movement of the drum along the into blooms of marketable size and shape, promises to work very satisfactorily, 
shaft is sufficient to engage it with the They are adopting the hydraulic squeezer _ 

friction surface. This is accomplished by system, which has been so successful in _ ~ +« • 

means of a powerful lever, screw and nut making forgings at Manchester, Sheffield "UH^rwortn 0,1 uespousm or 

at the end of the drum shaft, attached to and elsewhere. Blooms will be made for Labor, 

the side stand, and communicating motion the gen err 1 market, and it is expected 1 

to the drum by means of a steel pin, cross- they will be purchased by many of the The alleged “ Despotism of Labor ” was 
key and collar. The friction is such that owners of ironworks who do not care to the occasion of a vigorous philippic by 
a comparatively light pressure on the lever put down a steel melting plant themselves. Representative Butterworth, of Ohio, last 
is sufficient to hold the drum firmly in gear The situation of the Port Clarence works week, the special provocation being an at- 
against any load the engine can hoist, i \ exceedingly good for carrying on a trade tempt to banish steam printing presses 
When the pressure is removed the drum is of this kina. Blooms can be sent thence from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
released by a spiral spring on the shaft to any consumer’s works situated on the ing at the instigation of hand plate print- 
between the drum ana gear-wheel. The seaboard on the Northeast Coast, in full ers. He wished to go on record as oppos¬ 



ite*. 
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brake is a broad iron band, lined with 
blocks of hard wood, which encircles the 
flange of the drum. The gearing is the 
usual spur-wheel and pinion type. The 
engines are similar to those which are so 
well known in connection with hoisting 
machinery of this make. All movements 
of the hoisting engine are controlled by 
five levers placed side by side, as shown in 
the perspective and plan views; the throttle 
is also within convenient reach of the 
operator. These engines are made by the 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, of 96 Liberty 
street, New York. 

The new steel works erected at Port 
Clarence, England, by Bell Bros., of 
whom I. Lowthian Bell is a member, are 
ready to commence operations so far as to 
mate ingots; and, indeed, a trial cast has 
already been made. But, as in the other 
case, the machinery for dealing with the 


craft-loads, for about 2/ per ton. The pro¬ 
cess adopted by Messrs. Bell Bros, is that 
known as the “ neutral ” process, the 
hearth of the furnace being lined with 
chrome ore, or other material which is 
neither distinctly acid nor basic. M. Pour- 
cel, formerly of the Terre Noire Works, 
in France, occupies the position of respon¬ 
sible adviser to the firm on technical mat¬ 
ters connected with the steel melting 
plant. 

A new cable street railway was formally 
opened for business in Chicago on the 22d 
inst. It is the Lincoln avenue branch of 
the North Chicago Street Railway and is 
about a mile and a half in length, extend¬ 
ing a short distance beyond the city limits. 
The power plant consists of eight boilers 
of 750 horse-power and two steam engines 
built by Robert Wetherill & Co., of Chester, 
Pa. A complete electrical apparatus ex- 


ing any change in the presses at the behest 
or dictation of any combination or society 
or collection of individuals. Mr. Butter- 
worth said that he approved of the com¬ 
bination of labor, but he did not approve 
of force being used to exclude any Ameri¬ 
can from any walk of life or any calling. 
It was needless for members to shut their 
eyes to the fact that some of these organi¬ 
zations had starved widows and orphans 
into compliance with their behests. While 
he in no way objected to organizations in 
the interests of men, wherever and however 
employed, he protested against the utiliza¬ 
tion of those organizations for the purpose 
of compelling obedience to their high 
behests except by argument and the in¬ 
fluence of moral suasion. All he insisted 
upon was that members should stand by 
their deliberate judgment and not yield to 
the suggestion that it would shorten their 
political life not to do so. He denied the 
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right of any association to say to his boy 
that he should not learn the trade of his 
father. Against that right he inveighed. 
“If this House had done its duty,” said 
the! speaker, “the children of men who 
made and kept the republic would not be 
crowded out of work by the shiploads of 
lazzaroni from Europe who lanaed daily 
on our shores.” In brief, Mr. Butter- 
worth’s speech was a protest against the 
bulldozing of trades unions and a conten¬ 
tion that every man has a right to the 
management of his own affairs. 


The 8t Mary’s Canal. 


f: The report of Col. O. M. Poe to the 
Chief of Engineers, on the commerce of 
the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan, for 
the last navigation season, gives fresh 
illustration of the magnitude of the com¬ 
merce which comes through the great 


cargo of registered vessels in 1888 was 
876.6 tons, as against 644 tons in 1887, 
an increase of 36 per cent. 

As to the quantity and value of the 
respective kinds of freight carried through 
the canal in 1888, as compared with 
1887, Colonel Poe’s report gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures: Coal 2,105,041 tons, an 
increase of 56 per cent., valued at $7,367,- 
643; flour, 2,190,725 barrels, an increase 
of 39 per cent., valued at $10,953,625; 
wheat, 18,596,351 bushels, a decrease of 
19 per cent,, valued at $18,224,423; 
grain other than wheat, 2,022,308 bush¬ 
els, an increase of 161 per cent., valued 
at $1,981,861; manufactured iron, 48,859 
tons, a decrease of 20 per cent., valued 
at $2,442,950; pig iron, 14,844 tons, an 
increase of 5 per cent., valued at $252,- 
348; salt, 210,433 barrels, an increase of 
3 per cent., valued at $210,433; copper, 
28,960 tons, a decrease of 17 per cent., 
valued at $5,792,000; iron ore, 2,570,- 


vides all that is necessary to render the 
Government absolutely independent of the 
world in the matter of building and 
equipping a navy. There is ample com¬ 
petition among bidders for the construc¬ 
tion of engines and machinery, and in this 
matter American enterprise and ingenuity 
seem likely to lead the world- 


American Patents on Foreign Inven¬ 
tions.— An important decision affecting the 
life of an American patent has been reached 
by the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Rate Refrigerating Company, 
applicant, against George B. Hammond & 
Co By the statute of the United States it 
is provided that when a patent is taken out 
in a foreign country, ana one subsequently 
is taken out in this country, the patent 
shall expire in the United States with the 
expiration of the patent in the foreign 
country in which it first runs out. Under 



Side Elevation. 
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lakes. It was valued last season at $82,- 
156,019, or $28,000,000 more than in 
1885, $13,000,000 more than in 1886, and 
$3,000,000 more than in 1887. The fail¬ 
ure to keep up the proportionate increase 
in 1888 is attributed to the short crop of 
merchantable wheat, the diminished de¬ 
mand for railroad iron in the Northwest, a 
restricted output from the Lake Superior 
mines and shipments of iron by rail. It is 
assumed that these causes are only tem¬ 
porary and that the percentage of increase 
will probably be restored next season. 
As compared with the season of 1887, 
there was an increase in the registered 
tonnage of 283,061, or 5 per cent., and 
in the freight tonnage of 916,776, or 17 
per cent. The total freight tonnage was 
6,411,423 tons. It is noteworthy, how¬ 
ever, that while both the registered and 
freight tonnage increased, the number of 
vessels passing through the canal was 
less by 1552, or a decrease of 17 per 
cent. The average tonnage of registered 
vessels in 1887 was 574.2, but in 1888 it 
was 703, an increase of 22.4 per cent., 
although the number of registered ves¬ 
sels in 1888 was 216 less. The average 


517 tons, an increase of 3 per cent., 
valued at $8,996,809; lumber, 240,372,- 
000 feet, an increase of 45 per cent., 
valued at $4,326,696; silver ore, 3385 
tons, an increase of 867 per cent., valued 
at $520,579; building stones, 33,541 tons, 
an increase of 150 per cent., valued at 
$335,410; and unclassified freight, 345,- 
854 tons, valued at $20,751,240, or about 
5 per cent, of the total freight tonnage. 


The condition and prospects of the 
United States Navy are referred to by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
quotes the Appropriation Committee as 
saying that the appropriation of $625,000 
for extending the gun plant at the Wash¬ 
ington Navy Yard will be all that is neces¬ 
sary to put three different navy yards in 
condition to build the hulls of the finest 
modern vessels, armored and unarmored, 
as well as for the equipment of a great 
plant for the assembly of heavy ordnance. 
Satisfactory progress is being made by the 
private contractors for supplying heavy 
gun and armor plate forgings and for rapid- 
fire machine guns. The bill reported pro- 

C 


the Canadian law patents are granted for 
five years, with the privilege of renewal 
for two periods of five years each. The 
question m this case was whether the life¬ 
time of the American patent expired five 
years from its issuance in Canada or at the 
end of 15 years, which is the limit to which 
the life of a patent may be extended in 
Canada. The Supreme Court holds that 
the lifetime of an American patent first 
taken out in a foreign country does not ex¬ 
pire until the extreme limit of time for 
which an extension of patent may be se¬ 
cured in the foreign country. The de¬ 
cision of the Circuit Court of Massachu¬ 
setts is thus reversed. 


Several of the big buildings of Philadel¬ 
phia have recently had placed in them 
scales with a hopper receptacle for holding 
several tons of eoal. They are situated 
under the sidewalk shutes, and the coal is 
dumped directly into the hopper from the 
cart and then weighed. The engineer of 
one of these buildings says that thus assur¬ 
ing full weight in the coal he buys he saves 
the value of the scale many times during 
the year. 
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HUNT'S RAIL SPECIFICATIONS. 


The Views of Railroad Men. 


We print below the opinions expressed 
by railroad managers ana engineers on the 
subject brought up by the paper of Cap¬ 
tain W. R. Hunt in the yolumns of the 
Railroad Gazette. One chief engineer of 
a trunk line writes: 

Instead of tests made by the company, we 
accept a guarantee for a number of years from 
the manufacturers, which is evidently the 
simplest way of getting good rails, and no cor¬ 
poration can nowadays exact both. In other 
words, we must either tell the manufacturers 
how to make the rail and then stand by the re¬ 
sult, or leave it to him and accept his guar¬ 
antee. Under our contracts we have the right 
to examine the results of analyses made at the 
shop, and we see to it that the rail is properly 
rolled to the standard section, is straight and 
without flaws. 

Mr. Kattg concurs generally with Mr. 
Hunt’s views, as given in the paper quoted 
from. Mr. W. H. Brown, of the Penn¬ 
sylvania, says: “From our observation 
and experience we find that the rails now 
furnished this company improve in the 
wearing quality ana strength. We have 
very little or no trouble of late years from 
broken rails, since we keep the amount of 
carbon within the limits of 0.80 to 0.50 
per cent, of the company.” Mr. J. T. 
Richards, Asst. Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania, speaking of the specifications, 
says: 

These have been formulated gradually and 
from experience in the wear ana breakage of 
rail, gathered through a long series of years, 
and if they are not perfect they are the best we 
can put forth at this time. As you know, 
there is a great difference of opinion among 
engineers and managers of railroads on this 
subject, and. in my opinion, it is right that 
there should be, as the traffic and also the ex¬ 
tremes of temperature are so widely different 
on the railroads of the United States, even 
though they be not many miles apart; hence 
it would be manifestly impossible to establish 
an absolute rule as to the chemical and physi¬ 
cal characterists of rails to which all the rail¬ 
roads could conform. 

Mr. Jas. O. Osgood, Chief Engineer 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, says: 

I am not prepared to state just what chemi¬ 
cal tests I should recommend, but in my opin¬ 
ion it is very desirable that chemical tests 
should be made which will secure uniformity 
of material and regulate the amount of carbon 
and phosphorus. Kails as ordinarily furnished 
I have generally found too soft to wear well, 
and I believe, with proper care in regard to 
the chemical constituents, that a hard rail can 
be obtained which will be much more service¬ 
able than the ordinary product of the mills, 
and which will not be subject to much break¬ 
age. In addition to any chemical tests which 
may be required, much more than ordinary 
care should be taken in straightening rails and 
in inspection for surface defects. No doubt 
physical tests of the material should be had 
also. I consider the preseut practice of rail in¬ 
spection entirely inadequate to secure proper 
results. 

Mr. J. D. Hawks, Chief Engineer Michi¬ 
gan Central, who is known as a careful ob¬ 
server and student of rail wear, writes: 

I am entirely at sea in regard to proper speci¬ 
fication for steel rails. Iam satisfied in my 
own mind that the difficulties we have had of 
late years from soft rails are largely owing to 
mechanical construction. I cannot learntnat 
any less pains are taken with the quality of 
material than formerly, and never yet have 
seen a soft rail myself with a thin head, our 
trouble in that direction having been entirely 
with the 85-pound rail, which has a head out of 
all proportion to the size of the rest of the rail. 
The head is so large that in older to get the 
rail through the rolls before the neck and 
flanges get too cold for rolling, the head 
has to be kept at altogether too high a heat to 
produce satisfactory results. Our new 80- 
pound rail* is designed to obviate this 
difficulty. If it is not a success in this direc¬ 
tion, then the rolling mills have got to get up 
some other excuse for making poor rails. 
I think the Michigan Central has met 


* This rail was shown in the Railroad Gazette. 
December 7,1888. It has a head 2*4 inches wide 
and lV* deep, containing about 42.4 per cent, of 
the total metal. This head is relatively consid¬ 
erably lighter than m< st modern sections. 


every excuse, except this latter one of the large 
head, that the steel men have offered. We 
have shown them that their rails are laid on a 
good road-bed with an abundance of ties and 
good joint fastenings, and have also shown 
them that the excuse they make of heavier and 
faster traffic is no excuse at all on our road, as 
we run the heavy and fast traffic over some of 
our old 60-pound rails with the same conditions 
as to road-bed. The soft rail that I have had 
trouble with has always been very coarse 
grain. A piece taken out of the head, or even 
tne entire head, and forged down under a steam 
hammer, will show fine grain. There have 
been, of course, a great many suggestions of¬ 
fered as to manner of inspecting rails. We 
try to have our rails carefully inspected for 
flaws, splits at the ends and crooked or lumpy 
surfaces and lines. The physical tests have 
not so far amounted to much, and I am at sea 
as to what really constitutes a proper physical 
test, especially in view of the fact that where I 
have undertaken to specify certain physical 
qualities that*the rail should possess, the roll¬ 
ing mill has refused to sign the contract. It is 
true that it has been my misfortune to under¬ 
take to insert these qualifications in the con¬ 
tract on a rising market. If I could catch the 
market ou the drop after the rail contract was 
as good as closed I might be more successful. 
I have, of course, great hopes that our new 80- 
pound section will give us much better results 
than the 65-pound section. The mill peaple 
have only of late years complained about the 
65-pound section being too large in the head. 
This theory of the large head was perhaps good 
enough at the time the large head was first 
adopted. I inclose sketch snowing how the 
large head came to be adopted on the L. S. and 
M. B. You will notice that the section of 60- 
pound rail is, in the light of the present experi¬ 
ence, a very good one. The same distance be¬ 
tween flange and head was maintained on the 
65-pound rail, and the five pounds were added 
to the head, except a very small bit on the ex¬ 
treme end of the flange. The rolling-mill peo¬ 
ple did not object to this at the time, and since 
then, on many roads, the idea has been carried 
still further by adding more weight to the head 
in a 70 and 75-pound rail. 

While the theory of this addition to the 
head is that after V or % inch of the material 
is worn off the head there will still remain as 
good a section as the original lighter section, 
practice shows altogether a different state of 
affairs. The 60-pound rail that we still have in 
track has a thin and light head. It has been 
subjected to very heavy traffic for 15 or 16 
years, and will not show % inch worn off the 
head during all that time. If the 80-pound 
rail will give us as good service as this old 60- 
pound it is all that Task. I do not expect any 
better service, but shall be very well satisfied 
with rail that will last under our traffic for 15 
years. We certainly have not had anything of 
the kind since we have adopted a 65-pound sec¬ 
tion, either of American or English make. The 
80-pound rail will be laid with a very much im¬ 
proved joint fastening as compared with the 
short four-hole splice or the 60-pound rail, and 
should give better results on that account. In 
fact, much of the 60-pound rail was laid origin¬ 
ally with chairs with only a two-hole space. 
It stood this kind of a joint very well, and be¬ 
cause it did stand with a chair for an anvil, it 
shows to me that the railmen are paying alto¬ 
gether too much attention to the style or joint 
that should be used. The joint being outside 
of their contract, they have found it conven¬ 
ient to lay a good share of our trouble from soft 
rail to poor joints and joint fastenings. 

Mr. Robert Sayre, second vice-president 
Lehigh Valley, is another engineer who has 
given especial attention to rails. He writes: 

I have never prepared a specification for the 
test of rails, for the reason that we obtain al¬ 
most all our rails from the Bethlehem Iron 
Company and depend upon it furnishing us 
with a good rail, and as we are near the mill 
we can return any failures. The only specifi¬ 
cation I have is with regard to the carbon. I 
have raised this from 0.40 to from 0.50 to 0.55, 
and am considering the propriety of limiting it 
to 0.60. I believe this right. As we use a 
heavier rail I think we can use a higher carbon 
and get better results. 

The chief engineer of an Eastern line 
carrying a very heavy and fast traffic 
writes: 

This company has been trusting the mills 
that roll the rails, and I do not think they are 
up to the proper standard. They are consid¬ 
erably inferior to English rails—at least those 
made some 15 or 20 years a^o. We have taken 
out of this company’s mam line this summer 
John Brown rails that have been in the track 
since 1868, 60 pounds per yard, and they were 
not so much worn but that they will be good 
for a number of vears yet I have doubts if 
our new rails, which nave only been in the 
track a short time, will last 15 years, especially 
those put in on the main line. 


Col. H. S. Haines, general ma n&g er 
the “Plant” lines, writes: 

I have the disposition and I wish I had the 
time to express my views at length on .this 
subject; they would not be very technical 
either. I started out years ago with that end 
of the investigation, and the further I have 
gone the less occasion I have found for apply¬ 
ing my information either chemically or math¬ 
ematically to the determination of the qualifi¬ 
cations or a good steel rail; or, to put it in a 
different way, to find out in advance the best 
rail for our purposes, and to know when we 
have got it. Of late years the impression has 
been growing on me that the designers and 
manufacturers will have to specialize in this 
branch of railroad engineering, as has been 
found necessary in other branches. That is to 
say, that what is wanted in the way of a rail 
for a rock-ballasted road is not what we want 
in our territory, where, for instance, in 1000 
miles of road in our system there is not one 
mile of rock or gravel ballast or any proba¬ 
bility of obtaining it. When we first began to 
use steel rail, its cost being so excessive as 
compared with iron rails led us to use a light 
section—that is, 50-pound As our equipment 
and trainloads increased in weight, we have 
replaced it in a great measure with a 60-pound 
section. On taking up the 50-pound rail, we 
found them bowed at each end, as if the base 
had become lengthened under the rolling of 
the trains, and yet very little wear on the 
heads. For instance, in taking up a number of 
rails near Savannah, where our traffic was the 
heaviest and where they had been down 10 
years, we found a loss by wear of about 8 
pounds per rail of 80 feet. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by our exceptionally low gradients 
and long tangents, but it is a fact, or at least 
we consider it one, that the trouble with us is 
not the wear of the head, but the bending up¬ 
ward of the rails at tne ends, which would 
seem to show that rock ballast will wear off 
the head of a rail faster than it would wear on 
an unballasted road, and that in designing a 
heavier section for our sandy road-beds, we do 
not need so much metal in the head of the rail, 
but we must seek to make the rail higher and 
perhaps broader. With that end in view we 
nave recently designed a section of a 70-pound 
pattern, 5 inches high and with a base of 5 
inches, using the same metal in the head that 
we now use in our 60-pound rail—that is to say, 
we are providing for increased stiffness and 
not for increased wear. 

A Western engineer says: 

For physical test of rails the Pennsylvania 
Railroad specification seems to be in the right 
direction; as to the chemical test I am not pre¬ 
pared to say. The question of the constituent 
properties of rails is still in doubt. The condi¬ 
tions under which rails are used, laid in track 
and taken care of vary so much on different 
roads, and the experience is so different that 
the matter has scarcely received sufficient at¬ 
tention for any one to say just what is the 
proper make-up for rails. 

Another Western engineer, who is much 
more than commonly well informed, 
writes: 

I think the drop test for rails a good one, so 
far, that while it does not prove that a rail is a 
good one, it does indicate what are worthless 
ones—that is, those that are quite, too brittle to 
to be safely laid in track, ana I think the same 
may be said of chemical analysis of rails. It 
may show whether a rail contains too high a 
proportion of an element which is well known 
to be injurious to the metal, without, however, 
showing just what proportion of elements con¬ 
stitute a good rail. Our analyses of rails so 
far have not been very satisfactory, but from 
the work in that line which we now have in 
progress, we hope to obtain some valuable re¬ 
sults. I would attach more importance to phy¬ 
sical tests than to chemical analysis, and per¬ 
haps more important than either would be a 
study of the mechanical treatment of the metal 
in the manufacture of the rail. Our company 
prescribe neither physical nor chemical tests 
in their specifications, but take their rails on 
the guarantee plan. 

I think there has been somewhat of an im¬ 
provement in the wearing qualities of rails 
made within the last two or three years, though 
not yet up to the standard of 10 or 12 years 
ago. One reason for the failure of rails of re¬ 
cent manufacture is the excessive weight per 
car wheel which is brought upon them; while 
old rails which have become ‘‘ case hardened,” 
so to speak,under lighter rolling-stock are better 
able to stand the crushing force of the preseut 
heavily weighted wheels. An engineer, who 
has had large experience with English rails, 
finds those made now much inferior to lighter 
rails made a dozen years ago. This has been 
true for several years, ana many rails have 
been taken out of track after 18 months’ serv¬ 
ice. They failed chiefly from flattening at 
the points. The rails are too soft. 
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A Canadian engineer writes: 

I have almost reached the conclusion that 
the inspection of rails is a useless service, as, 
under the same specifications and the same in¬ 
spector, and, I may add, under the same con¬ 
tract, one delivery of rails may turn out hard 
and brittle, while another delivery may prove 
to be as soft as lead. My belief is that under 
the present process of manufacture the makers 
are unable to insure a specific quality of rail. 

Mr. E. P. Hannaford, Chief Engineer 
Grand Trunk Railway, writes: 

First let us look at the position of the manu¬ 
factures now and as existing some 18 years 
ago, when steel rails were first introduced on 
this continent as a system. In 1870 the en¬ 
gineers of railway companies accepted steel 
rails on the good faith of the manufacturers, 
with some misgivings and anxiety, it is true; 
but in those days railway engineers knew but 
little of the manufacture of steel rails, and, as 
a rule, everything was left to the good faith and 
integrity of the manufacturer, and in some 
cases a guarantee for a term of years was 
given. The imported English rails of early 
years, from 1810 to 1875, gave satisfaction; 
their wearing life under a heavy traffic was 
put down at 15 years, and time and service 
nave proved their durability to be equal to the 
anticipation. Even up to the year 1880 the 
imported English rails were good in quality, 
although not so good as during the first five 
years. 

From 1880 to the present time there has been 
a gradual falling off year by year in the wear¬ 
ing quality of imported rails, until their life 


1870 to 1875 will outlast in wear and time two¬ 
fold rails made by the same makers ten years 
later. 

Now, inasmuch as railmakers of early years 
under the Bessemer process know all about the 
cause of the decrease in wearing ability, I ap¬ 
proach the point of endeavoring to set them 
right, with a great deal of diffidence in my 
ability to do so. It seems to me very much 
like a patient prescribing for himself and the 
doctor looking on with placidity, well knowing 
that he (the doctor) is master of the position. 
Having given you the task that railway en¬ 
gineers have before them, I will give you what 
I consider about the beet constituent parts for 
a 05-pound rail, gathered from the reports of 
the composition of rails that have given good 
and bad results, bearing in mind I do not run 
the laboratory: 


Carbon.0.40 I Manganese... 1.10 to 1.30 

Silicon.0.00 I Phosphorus.0.07 


And by increasing the weight of rails, say, to 
75 or 80 pounds per yard, the carbon may be 
increased to 0.50 to 0.55. 

Now, as to the falling weight test. I am not 
a believer in such, aptly called “barbarous,” 
usages as have been sometimes practiced. The 
great object to arrive at is the toughness of 
steel at its maximum of hardness. A weight 
of 2000 pounds from 18 to 20 feet, two or moie 
blows applied will test this; and if the material 
is tough, that is sufficient; but if it snaps off 
then there is the presence of two much phos¬ 
phorus or sulphur in the ore—i.e., when the 
above quantities of carbon, silicon and man¬ 
ganese are used; and it must always be remem¬ 
bered that the bulk ore should be chosen with 
a natural minimum percentage of phosphorus 



The Rail Head Described by J. D. Hawks. Chief Engineer Michigan Central. 


cannot be depended upon with any certainty. 
The same experience is applicable to rails 
made in the United States—the earlier made 
rails are better than those of more recent 
years. This falling off in the quality of steel 
rails led railway engineers to study the 
component parts of the rails, with a view of 
helping the manufacturers in their endeavors 
to turn out good wearing rails. 

Now, why are the rails of late years inferior 
in quality to those of earlier years ? The 
answer is to be found in the demand for rails 
increasing the competition, and in turn de¬ 
creasing the price. Thus, rails in 1880 to 1885 
at the mills’ mouth, in England, worth from 
$80 to $50 per ton, and in the United States 
States from $115 to $80 per ton, are now down 
to $20 in England and $30 in the United States. 
It is uselem for railmakers to say that the 
same ore is used and the same care in manu¬ 
facturing Bessemer-steel rails is exercised now 
as in previous years, because facts prove the 
contrary. The failing wear of rails of re¬ 
cent years’ make is evidence against such asser¬ 
tions. 

The manufacturer who was in business in 
the early years knows all about the reasons of 
the falling away in quality, but he cannot re¬ 
store thelost elements of wear. The enormous 
demand and output exacts his attention, and 
the competition in pricejprecludes his reverting 
to what are termed the old-fashioned methods 
of 20 years ago; but, nevertheless, these orig¬ 
inal makers know all about it, and the why and 
wherefore rails are not so good in lasting pow¬ 
ers as at their first introduction. Some of the 
nMdcers have said: “True, the rails of early 
years wore well; they were hard: so hard that 
they caused accidents by breakages, which 
now happily are almost unknown.” Not so. 
Rails did not break more in the early years 
than those in later yeare; but the fact is that 
the rails of late years are not nearly so good as 
those of earlier date. And my experience goes 
to show that rails made by the same maker in 


and sulphur, and that if ores are used with a 
natural high percentage of phosphorus and 
sulphur, then the extraction or reduction of 
these injurious elements has to be done by what 
is known as the “ basic process,” and a good 
rail cannot be relied upon. 

I cannot divest myself of the feeling that 
much of the failure of latter years is the result 
of using ores inferior to what were used when 
Bessemer rails were first introduced, and in 
closing I desire again to say that while we main¬ 
tenance engineers can give railmakers results, 
yet we are only secondary to them in knowing 
how to overcome the cause of failures. All the 


engineers 1 prescriptions and rail inspectors 1 
elaborate reports will not, in my opinion, se¬ 
cure wearing service equal to rails made 15 and 
20 years ago. I believe that railmakers are 
desirous of making good rails, but the market 

S lice and tonnage output limits these condi- 
ions, and that if a railmaker turns out rails as 

§ ood as those from his neighbor’s mill it satis- 
es his conscience, and, if they are not as good, 
then the railway engineer or inspector will pos¬ 
sibly come in for a good share of the failure as 
participating in manipulating the ingredients 
making up the rails, and the more the patient 
interferes with the doctor the worse in my 
opinion it may be for him. Let us look at net 
results, the doctor to effect the cure or blame 
him for incompetency. 


Mr. W. F. Mattes, chief engineer and 
manager West Superior Iron and Steel 
Company, writes : 

Physical tests upon specimens cut or forged 
from pieces of the rail, or forged from sample 
castings of the heat, have little or no value. 
The drop test undoubtedly gives some indica¬ 
tion of the toughness and safety of the rail, but 
throws little light upon its wearing qualities. 
I am inclined to think that a torsional test upon 
specimens several feet long, recorded by a 
large Thurston machine, would give much 


more information than a drop test. The de¬ 
mand for harder rails which has set in within a 
comparatively recent period will very likely 
result in some of our leading railroads estab¬ 
lishing a test for hardness. 

If I were purchasing for a large railroad 1 
would analyze occasionally. I would want to 
know that phosphorus and sulphur were within 
bounds, and that the manufacture was sys¬ 
tematical ; and yet, after all, we find ourselves 
unable to tell very much about the value of a 
rail from the record of its constituents. Within 


the proper limits for the various elements there 
is room for very wide differences in the actual 
qualities of the rail. 

There are two objects in inspection—first, 
to see that the rails are mechanically perfect, 
and, second, to know that they are made or 
good steel. The first is easily accomplished by a 
man having such experience as has usually 
been acquired by the ordinary inspector. To be 
of much value in the direction of the second re- 

? iuirement, the inspector should be thoroughly 
amiliar with every stage of the manufacture, 
and conversant with the various conditions 
that affect the ultimate condition of the steel. 
To such a man the ordinary physical and 
chemical tests are useful only as an occasional 
check. 

I believe the average output to be more uni¬ 
form in quality that formerly. With some 
mills I know this to be the case. While much 
has yet to be learned, the years have brought 
their lessons, and the various processes are now 
under better control. I think, also, that most 
of the mills are now turning out harder rails 
than they were, perhaps, one year ago. Of 
course such steel will show higher resistance 
under test. Whether it will be more liable to 
breakage in the track remains to be seen. 
There & some danger in going too far in this 
direction with the light sections generally 
used. 


Our contemporary Industry states that 
Mr. John Heald, proprietor of the ma¬ 
chine works at Crockett, Cal., has discov¬ 
ered that rust may be prevented by paint¬ 
ing the work with turpentine and white 
lead. 44 It is found that when surfaces are 
coated with finely ground lead thinned 
with spirits of turpentine no corrosive ac¬ 
tion or scaling takes place, even when 
heavy coats of paint are afterward put on 
the outside. Mr. Heald says that common 
paint mixed with oil is too thick to pene¬ 
trate or close the imperfections of the sur¬ 
face and penetrate beneath the scale where 
it exists, thus leaving places for corrosion 
to begin beneath the paint. With turpen¬ 
tine and white, lead mixed thin the very 
pores of the iron are closed. The inter¬ 
stices, to so call them, are too minute to 
receive the body which oil gives, but are 
closed by the thinner compound. This is 
the theory, but that is a matter of no con¬ 
sequence so long as the fact is known.” 


From the New Castle (Pa.) Guardian 
of the 14th inst. we take the following in¬ 
formation : 44 A series of experiments were 
tried at the Etna Iron Works, this city, 
Monday, in the manufacture of steel spikes. 
The object is to make a finished article by 
rolling the bar so that its width will be 
the length of a spike and in smh a shape 
that the spikes may be cut from it witn 
shears, pretty much as a cut nail is made, 
except that the head is formed in the roll¬ 
ing process. The rolls were turned by 
Charles & James Mathews, of this city, 
and were set and operated under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. R. Garvin and Superintend¬ 
ent T. M. Sweeney. At noon the first test 
was made by running through some steel 
rails that had been slowly heated for two 
and a half hours. The result was fairly 
successful, and it is thought that a few 
changes in the rolls will make the operation 
entirely satisfactory.” 


The freight rates from Pittsburgh to all 
Texas common points have been advanced 
and took effect on the 20th inst. The 
new rates are as follows: First class, $1.63; 
second, $1.42; third, $1.21; fourth, 
$1.06; fifth, 85 cents. Class A, 91; B, 
82; C, 72; D, 58; E, 50 cents per 100 
pounds. Iron and wire are in carloads 
fifth class. 
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It is sold by the inventor and the 
Ottumwa (la.) Iron Works as manufact¬ 
urers. The machine is mounted upon a 
stone foundation elevated to the level of 
tin* car floor. The vibrating beam A is 
pivoted upon a portable platform which, 
by means of chains attached to its oppo¬ 
site ends and secured to a shaft provided 
with a crank arm, niav be moved toward 
or away from the shute shown in the sec¬ 
tional elevation. The platform enters that 
door of the car farthest from the shute. 
The outer end of the beam carries a 
V-shaped “ nose,” upon which the cool falls 
and is distributed to the car by the vibrat¬ 
ing motion imported to the beam by the 
double engine. This insures the loading 
of the car to the extreme ends and places 
the weight over the trucks instead of at the 
center of the car. When the car is loaded 
the platform is withdrawn to give place 
to an empty one. It is claimed that this 
machine will load box cars as rapidly as it 
will flats, and that its use increases the 
capacity of the shaft or slope without in¬ 
creasing the number of shutes or scales. 
It is further stated that it does not break 
the coal as much as dumping into the car 
and then shoveling back, and that it thor¬ 
oughly mixes the fine with the coarse coal. 

Sheffield trade with the United States in 
steel and cutlery shows a slight increase in 
1888 over the preceding year. The total 


Fig. 1.— Plan. 

THE RAMSAY COAL DISTRIBUTER, BUILT BY THE OTTUMWA IRON 
WORKS, OTTUMWA, IA. 


£319,118, and cutlery £215,569, as com¬ 
pared with £312,210 in steel, and £211,832 
in cutlery for 1887. It will thus be seen 
that the increase is in the two Sheffield 
leading specialties, steel and cutlery. This 
is particularly gratifying as regards steel, 


only retains its pre-eminence, but is even 
doing more work. The secret of the fall¬ 
ing off in steel, says the Engineer, from 
which we quote, is undoubtedly the im¬ 
provement the Americans themselves have 
made in their own productions, and it is 
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Coal Distributer. exports for the year ending 31st January last an immense diminution having taken place 

- * amounted to £834,773, against £883,084 in the gross value of steel exported from 

This machine was designed by Richard for 1887. These figures, however, include English steel centers to the United States. 
Ramsay, superintendent of the Braceville the district of Lincoln and Barnsley, which The point is that while the competitors of 
(Ill.) Coal Company, to facilitate the load- do not concern Sheffield productions. The Sheffield in other districts have gradually 
ing of coal or other material into box cars, exports of steel during 1888 amounted to lost their business, the old steel capital not 
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not improbable that the time will come 
when they may be able altogether to dis¬ 
pense with supplies even of the finest tool 
steel, which they now get from Sheffield. 

Portable Power Drill. 


This drill can be readily and firmly held 
to the work and will drill in any position, 
at auy angle and at any direction from the 
power. The construction of the drill is 
clearly shown in both the accompanying 
engravings. The larger, or driving gear, 
is operated by a grooved pulley, with which 
a clutch is adapted to engage to operate 
the small or feed gear. The feed is auto¬ 
matic and sufficiently powerful to stand 
the greatest strain a twist drill can be sub¬ 
jected to. At the base of the drill is a 
threaded hollow stud for securing the ma¬ 
chine to the brace, or jig, after the latter 
has been properly adjusted for the hole to 
be drilled. The illustrations show the 
method of holding the drill to the work 
by means of the jig and dog. It is evident 
that with jigs of suitable form the drill 


the non-Bessemer ores. From my own 
notes I am not able to furnish many com¬ 
plete analyses, such being seldom required 
of me, but I subjoin two which may serve 
to show the character of the two classes. 

Analyses of Roasted Ores. 

Bessemer. Non-Bessemer. 



I. 

II. 

Silica.. 

9.20 

17.18 

Carbonic acid and 


water. 


undet. 

Iron J FeO 

2.85 Bisulphide iron 

1.47 

oxide. { Fe a 0 3 .. 

63.03 

65.73 

Alumina.. 

2.19 

8.02 

Lime. 

6.80 

4.35 

Magnesia.. 

7.13 . 

5.72 

Oxide of manga¬ 



nese. 

8.90 

2.66 

Phosphoric acid.. 
Sulphur. 

.102 

.319 

, 1.788 


Oxygen with sul¬ 
phur . 




99.12 

100.449 

Metallic iron. 

,46.34 

46.70 

Phosphorus.. 

Sulphur. 

.044 

.189 

.786 


The ore always contains a considerable 
amount of water—sometimes, when it has 


in color, very hard, has a glazed surface, 
from which the hammer rebounds sharply, 
and occurs in lumps the size of a man's 
head, attached to other clinkers, but 
plainly of separate nature. In the mortar 
it yields a yellowish powder, separable by 
the magnet into a yellow-gray earth and a 
sharp, black, glittering sand. The earth 
contains about 42 per cent, of metallic 
iron. The black sand contains about 53 
per cent, of metallic iron. 

Another clinker is apparently also from 
a single ore lump, but has no evidences of 
fusion, no glazed exterior, and retains 
its original form. It is very hard and 
heavy, presents a glistening black 
fracture with evidence of sulphur, and 
often contains 60 per cent, of metallic 
iron. Another resembles a slag-finger seen 
at the tuyere of a chilling furnace, or an 
ore-stalactite formed on the bottom of 
something and then broken off. These I 
have occasionally seen forming at the kiln- 
gates, the fused matter trickling down the 
wall when the kiln was “in trouble.” a 
condition corresponding to a scaffolding 
furnace. 



Drilling Engine Bed. 


Drilling Locomotive Fire Boxes. 



PORTABLE POWER DRILL, MADE BY J. J. McCABE, NEW YORK. 


may be held in almost any desired posi¬ 
tion. These drills are manufactured by 
J. J. McCabe, of 121 Liberty street, New 
York. 

Roasting Hudson River Carbonates.* 


BY INGERSOLL OLMSTED, BURDEN, N. Y. 

The Hudson River carbonate ores are 
of two classes, Bessemer and non-Besse- 
mer, existing in separate, though adjoin¬ 
ing beds. Both are carbonates, with small 
admixtures of oxides and other combina¬ 
tions. To prepare them for market they 
are roasted in kilns 60 feet in hight. They 
have wrought-iron shells 24 feet in 
diameter; are lined with fire-brick, and 
supported by cast-iron mantel and columns. 
As originally built, the draft was wholly 
from the bottom; but afterward two rows 
of small circular holes were cut in them, a 
little short of half way up, and encircling 
the kiln. The kilns are 10 in number, 
with an estimated roasting capacity of 
about 100 tons daily each. 

The richer of the two classes of ore is a 
true Bessemer, containing only about 
0.035 per cent, of phosphorus. It is uni¬ 
form m character and unmarked by any 
specially interesting features. In the 
present paper I purpose to speak mainly of I 

♦ A paper read at the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining engineers. 


been exposed to rain, as much as 8 per 
cent. It is but fair to say that the sul¬ 
phur in I is much higher than the aver¬ 
age, and that the iron in II is a trifle 
higher than I have generally found. The 
form of the roasted ore is varied, but ex¬ 
amination shows four main characteristics, 
which may be classified thus: 

I. A rough, shapeless mass. 

II. A fine-grained, flat slate. 

III. A mixture of white silica-grains 
with red or black ore-grains, occurring 
mainly in thick, flat slabs. 

IV. “ Clinkers,” so-called. 

The analysis of many pieces of each 
class points to the rough generalization 
that Nos. I and IV are the richest, the 
others mostly lean, though stray pieces of 
one class occasionally approach those of 
auother so closely in percentage of iron 
that the line becomes hard to draw. 

Class IV presents the most interesting 
features. For some reason not vet clear, 
these clinkers form in the kilns, and, de¬ 
scending to the gates, give trouble by be¬ 
ing too large to pass through, and requir¬ 
ing blastiug. They are, in the main, 
roughly rounded masses, from 18 inches 
to 3 feet in diameter, composed of pieces 
of ore, rock, coal ashes, &c., cemented to¬ 
gether with fused ore or something simi- 
! lar. But there are many of a different 
nature. One appears as though formed 
from a single ore lump; it is nearly gray 


A prominent characteristic of the “ ce¬ 
mented ” clinkers is that. they often con¬ 
tain pieces of Class III; but such pieces 
show no evidences of fusion or alteration, 
and are only stuck to the rest of the mass. 
In spite of close study with a magnifying 
glass I have not been able to connect auy 
other particular form of ore—the slate, for 
example—with this clinker formation, nor 
have I ever seen any fused or altered rock. 
Moreover, the lumps of ore never seem to 
show the beginning of fusion arrested 
there. All these facts point to complete 
change taking place in one kind of ore. 

The reason for this clinker formation 
remains an open question. Too much 
heat has been the cause commonly as¬ 
signed; but that of itself would not pro¬ 
duce the metallic iron visible in them. 
To test the action of heat upon the ore I 
placed some, in inch-cube size, mixed with 
coal, in a Hessian orucible, and exposed 
it to the full heat of a gasoline furnace, 
keeping the crucible at an almost white 
heat for hours, but failed to produce any 
effect except thorough roasting—this, too, 
although I varied the conditions, with 
crucible open and closed, by charging wet 
ore and coal-dust, &e. 

I then considered that there must be 
some action of oxidizing and reducing 
gases a* the bottom of the trouble; that 
it might be promoted by the ore remaining 
longer in orneirthe fires than is necessary 
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to completely roast it. This might easily 
happen, since the drawing of the kilns is 
regulated by the appearance of hot ore at 
the gates, the convenience of shipment 
and other causes, not by the time necessary 
to roast. I do not know that that length 
of time has ever been precisely determined 
hete, Clinkering might also arise, I 
thought, from some of the ore fusing or 
reducing more easily than the rest, and 
thus running in the fire necessary to roast 
the more refractory. 

In our non-Bessemer vein there occur 
constantly seams of black slate, generally 
narrow. It is very siliceous, fine-grained, 
nearly black between the gray natural ore, 
breaks into thin plates, and furnishes my 
Class II. Besides its carbonate of iron it 
carries from 1 to 15 percent, of some other 
iron combination, insoluble in concen¬ 
trated boiling acid. May not this fuse 
readily, and, under some conditions, cause 
trouble ? To follow up the investigation 
on this line I designed a special apparatus 
for roasting samples in the presence of dif¬ 
ferent mixtures of oxidizing and reducing 
gases, but have not been able as yet to 
carry on the experiment. It is on thi3 
point that I invite discussion—namely, the 
reason for the formation of clinkers de¬ 
scribed. Perhaps I ought to add that our 
fuel is good culm, and the charge fixed by 
practice as best is about 1 ton of fuel to 
30 of ore. 

At certain times these clinkers form in 
large numbers and virtually scaffold the 
kiln, which decreases its output, becomes 
hot throughout, and is said to be “in 
trouble.” Then they are termed “bad” 
clinkers, and are thrown out on account 
of the sulphur they contain. The aver¬ 
age of this objectionable element in the 
ore, including clinkers, is from 0.70 to 
0.90 per cent.; out the clinkers alone 
usually show over 2 per cent. Now, the 
question which I wish specially to recom¬ 
mend to the attention of furnace men is, 
What effect will charging these masses 
among our friable and easily reducible 
ores have upon the furnace and its work ? 
Would they need more exposure to the re¬ 
ducing gases than the porous ore, and thus, 
while descending low in the furnace while 
yet partially unreduced, cause irregularity 
of working ? Would it be advisable to 
reject them, supposing them to constitute 
a small portion of the ore only ? 

The sulphur in our roasted ore has gen¬ 
erally been supposed to exist as sulphuric 
oxide. I think Mr. Sherrerd, of Scranton, 
holds this view. It is also said to roast 
off in the furnace and not to affect the 
iron. Now, would this hold true of the 
clinkers ? Is not the sulphur more likely 
to be in them as pyrites, and, in such hard 
masses, to descend into the zone of fusion ? 
I regret that it is impossible to give any com¬ 
plete analyses of these clinkers, which might 
aid much in the solution of such questions. 
I have only a few fragmentary tests for iron 
and silica, which do not show anything. 

Apparently, the ore was designed to 
confound many pet blast furnace theories. 
For instance, I was once told that it would 
not make a large percentage of No. 1 or 
No. 2 iron, because of its manganese (2 to 
4 per cent, of the black oxide) and sul¬ 
phur ; but since then I have seen a furnace, 
running on this non-Bessemer ore alone, 
make nothing but No. 1 iron for days 
together. In that iron I found from 1.75 
to 2.25 per cent, metallic manganese and 
only a trace of sulphur. The iron, 
when raw, was covered with the 
cloud of sparks, which ordinarily ac¬ 
companies cold iron, and the slag had 
a chocolate-colored or nearly black surface, 
yet contained, nevertheless, only a trace 
of iron. The fumes at casting were re¬ 
markably dense and sulphurous, and I 
more once noticed in them the odor of 
cyanides. The iron made exceptionally 
good castings, and pleased the foundrymen 
very much. 


The variety in appearance and in compo¬ 
sition of the samples of this non-Bessemer 
ore is very striking. Upon my table lie 
upward of 100 lumps, all tested and 
tagged, with the percentage of iron at 
least, often with that of silica and manga¬ 
nese. The silica in many is plainly visible 
to the eye in pure white grains scattered 
through the mass, or in narrow veins 
which under the action of fire become brit¬ 
tle and split the mass throughout, leaving 
the white crystals upon one face. In 
others, as in the black slate, the silica is 
entirely in combination. The percentage 
of iron varies from 7 to 56, though even 
to the trained eye there is very little dif¬ 
ference in appearance. Some contain so 
much lime that on mere exposure to the 
atmosphere they have slacked into a heap 
of dust, though they carried over 40 per 
cent, metallic iron. These peculiarities 
have occasioned much trouble with our 
customers, and complaints of rock, dust, 
careless preparation, &c., from those who 
are ignorant of the originally mixed con¬ 
dition of the ore in the vein, and the con¬ 
fusion unavoidably resulting from the 


The experiment has been well confirmed, 
and seems to show that our leaner, more 
siliceous, non-Bessemer ore really consists 
of a mixture of rich ore with veins and 
lumps of lean, phosphatic stuff. There is 
no such difference visible in the natural 
ore, nor do the tests of diamond drill cores 
and daily drill-samples from the mines en¬ 
courage the belief. I am, nevertheless, in¬ 
clined to cling to the theory, in part at 
least, and to consider the other disagree¬ 
ing results to arise from the intimacy of 
the mixture, rendering a drill-core witness 
only as to the ore it actually contains. 


A Mew Steam Trap. 


The steam trap invented by George W• 
Baird, of the engineer corps of the U. S- 
Navy, is being manufactured by Watson & 
McDaniel, of Philadelphia. It was de¬ 
signed to work with the Baird distillery 
apparatus, and several are being fitted to 
the fresh-water distillers on board the new 
cruisers Yorktown, Charleston, Concord, 
&c. The water from the heaters enters the 



NEW STEAM TRAP, MADE BY WATSON & McDANIEL, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


roasting and consequent alteration of form. I 
A knowledge of them, together with a! 
laboratory accident, led me to make the 
following experiment: 

A large sample of non-Bessemer ore was 
reduced to a coarse powder, divided into 
halves, and these marked respectively 
Nos. I and II. No. I, without any further 
preparation, was passed over a 60-inch 
sieve, and the resulting powder marked 

A, the fine ore, tailings, &c., being marked 

B. No. II and A and B were then carefully 
sampled and analyzed, with the following 


results : 

II. A. B. 

Iron. 39.06 44.51 37.70 

Silica. 23.95 18.40 27. 

Phosphorus. 0.201 0.120 0.270 


A partial repetition of the experiment, 
the analysis of II being omitted, gave: 


A. B. 

Iron. 43.05 36.92 

Silica. 20.53 29.53 

Phosphorus. 0.102 0.183 

The samples originally taken did not 
fairly represent the ore, being leaner than 
the average; but this did not defeat my 
intention, which was to learn whether a 
richer separated ore could be obtained by 
such screening. If, as my experience goes 
to show, the soft ore is the rich and de¬ 
sirable, then the difference would have 
been more marked had the proper propor¬ 
tion of rich ore existed in the samples. 


trap through the opening C. In the 
chamber is the spherical copper float D, 
which is mounted upon the lever F, ful- 
crumed to the post H. As the water en¬ 
ters the trap, tne rising float opens the 
valve J, by means of the rod G, enough 
to bring the portholes in it opposite the 
holes in the cylindrical case in which the 
valve works, when the water flows out 
through the passage I. By turning the 
valve-wheel A the lever may be raised and 
the valve opened by hand. Turning the 
valve-wheel B will close the valve. These 
wheels are intended only to be used in 
case the valve J sticks or becomes clogged. 
It is evident that this trap will operate as 
freely at one pressure as another. The trap 
cannot be flooded, as the piston openings 
are equal to the inlet and discharge pipes. 
There is an opening in the end of the trap, 
by which it can be connected direct to tne 
waste-pipe, so as to blow all sediment from 
the bottom. A board of United States 
naval engineers examined the trap on 
the Albatross, and in recommending its 
use on naval vessels said: 1 ‘ The advan¬ 
tages are the employment of a piston valve 
perfectly balanced for the discharge, cer¬ 
tainty of action, small space occupied, 
cheapness, lightness, it is automatic, has a 
large opening for discharge, and can be 
shut off or blown through by means of the 
hand attachment on the piston valve.” 
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Universal Grinding Machine. 

The machine illustrated is designed for 
grinding light work, straight or taper, soft 
or hamened spindles, arbors, cutters, 
reamers, &c., and also for grinding out 
rings and hardened boxes by means of a 
special chuck. The table has both auto¬ 
matic and hand feed, the change being 
made from one to the other by simply 
turning a knurled handle in front of the 
machine. The work can be revolved 
upon dead center or otherwise, and the 
wneel is brought to and from the work by 
means of a screw and hand-wheel, and is 
arranged to use water to prevent drawing 
the temper on hardened work. The ma¬ 
chine has a swing of 8 inches in diameter 
by 16 inches long, but is not designed to 
grind work as large in diameter ana length 
as the capacity given. It is the smallest of 


the machines made by this company for 
this class of work. The Diamond Machine 
Company, of Providence, R. I., the manu¬ 
facturers of this machine, have a Western 
office at 51 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill. 


Proposals have been invited by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy for the construction 
by contract of an armored coast defense 
vessel of about 4000 tons displacement, 
complete, exclusive of armament. Bids 
will be opened at the Navy Department at 
noon on February 20, 1889. The material 
used in the construction of the vessel is to 
be of American production and furnished 
and manufactured in the United States. 
The armor, armor bolts and the accessor¬ 
ies are to be furnished by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the contractor is to fix, place 
and secure the armor to the vessel. 


A German technical journal gives the 
following method of producing a bronze- 
like surface on iron or steel, which pre¬ 
vents rust: The object to be acted upon 
must be cleaned so as to take off all oxida¬ 
tion or other impurity. It is then ex¬ 


posed for two or three minutes to the ac¬ 
tion of the vapors of the heated mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and nitric acid in 
equal portions, at a temperature ranging 
from 550 to 650° F. After the objects 
have cooled, they are to be rubbed over 
with vaseline and again heated until the 
vaseline begins to decompose. This treat¬ 
ment with the vaseline has to be repeated 
once. Should a lighter coloring than 
bronze be desired it can be produced by 
mixing acetic acid with the other acids. 

Some interesting information respecting 
the jade of Burmah is contained in an In¬ 
dian Blue Book, lately received trom Ran¬ 
goon. The jade mining district is a large 
tract of country, chiefly on the west side 
of the Uyu River. The Kachins, though 
acknowledging Burmese authority, regard 
themselves as owners of the mines. The 


jade is sold chiefly to the Chinese, the 
headquarters of the trade being at Mo- 
gaung. The best quarries in recent years 
have been those of Hsimu, Masa, Mopang 
and Tamukan. It appears that Burmah is 
the only source whence the Chinese draw 
their supply of this highly prized mineral. 
The Chinese Lun Pein, to whom the Brit¬ 
ish Government had farmed the jade-tax, 
was assassinated a few months ago in con¬ 
sequence of his unpopularity. 


The Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., will receive proposals until 12 noon, 
on Friday, the 15th day of February, 1889, 
for constructing and furnishing the ma¬ 
chinery, including engines, boilers and ap¬ 
purtenances, required for the United States 
armored cruiser Maine, and for erecting 
and connecting the same on board said 
vessel at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All the machinery, including engines, 
boilers, screw propellers, shafting, pumps 
and all appurtenances, is to be of the best 
and most modern design, and to be con¬ 
structed in accordance with the plans and 
specifications provided or adopted by the 


Secretary of the Navy. The engines must 
have all necessary appliances for working 
under forced draft. 

The Naval Appropriation. 


The only new vessels called for under 
the new Naval Appropriation bill, apart 
from four steam tugs, to cost $140,000 in 
the aggregate, are the steel monitor of 
8000 tons displacement, planned by Rep¬ 
resentative Thomas, and a second cruiser 
of the Vesuvius type. For the former the 
price allowed is $1,500,000. Her engines 
are to develop a collective indicated horse¬ 
power of 7500 and to produce a maximum 
trial speed of 17 knots. This is the vessel 
which has the double interest of novelty 
in her plan for sinking lower in the water 
as a means of protection when in actual 
conflict with an enemy, and in her adop¬ 
tion of a 15-inch 110-ton rifled gun as part 
of her armament. The maximum appro¬ 
priation for the second new vessel is larger 
than that for the Vesuvius, being $450,- 
000, and this additional margin of $100,- 
000 will doubtless allow of greater size or 
more effectiveness in one way or another. 
The reason for not calling for other new 
vessels in this bill is doubtless to be found 
in the fact that there are already several 
authorized for which the plans have not 
been prepared. These include two of the 
most important ships yet proposed, one of 
them a larger armored cruiser than the 
Maine, and another a larger a larger un¬ 
armored cruiser than any we have, besides 
the new and fast 2000-ton cruisers. 


There has been built at Altoona for Geo. 
Westinghouse, Jr., a car which will be 
called the “Instruction Car/’ designed to 
exhibit to railroad men the practical work¬ 
ings of all the Westinghouse appliances, 
consisting of working models of the latest 
improved air brake for passenger and 
freight cars, the new friction buffer air 
signal, steam heating apparatus, electric 
lighting, and in fact everything pertaining 
to the mechanical equipment. A 15 horse¬ 
power boiler will supply steam to a Wes¬ 
tinghouse engine which will operate a 
dynamo, while a tank with a capacity of 
6000 pounds will carry a supply of water 
under the car. 


Invention states that the first instance 
known of machinery being applied to 
the making of screws was m France, in 
1569, by a man named Besson, who con¬ 
trived a screw-cutting gauge to be used in 
a lathe. In 1741 Besson’s device was im¬ 
proved by Hindley, a watchmaker of York; 
and for a long time the watchmakers of 
England employed the latter’s method in 
making the small screws used in their 
work. The first English patent appears to 
have been issued to Job and William 
Wyatt, in 1760, for three machines—one 
for making blanks, another for nicking the 
heads, ana a third for cutting the threads. 
Between that date and 1840 about 10 
patents were issued. 


The Valley Forge Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany are now busy drilling a well for 
natural gas at Valley Forge, not far from 
the building known as 44 Washington’s 
Headquarters.” William McCabe, who is 
performing the work, drilled, so far, about 
100 feet. It is reported that strong indi¬ 
cations of gas were discovered some time 
ago when drilling the artesian well for 
the Hays paper mill. 


According to a correspondent of In¬ 
dustrie*, the Russian Minister of Railways 
proposes asking for a credit of 9,300,000 
roubles for the purchase of 800 locomo¬ 
tives. Each engine, according to these 
figures, will cost over $23,000. The en¬ 
gines are all to be built in Russia. 



UNIVERSAL GRINDING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE DIAMOND MACHINE 
COMPANY, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the great patent case of 
the Bate Refrigerator Company vs. Ham¬ 
mond & Co. has had a startling effect on 
the electric lighting business. It is said 
that it means the gain of many millions 
of dollars for the Edison company, owing 
to the fact that a great number of patents 
which had been thought to be valueless 
are now found to be worth large sums. 

Hippolyte, who opposes Legitime in 
Hayti, is reported to have come into pos¬ 
session of two gun-boats, one recently pur¬ 
chased in New York and the other in 
France. The armament received from New 
York comprises nine Gatlings, which will 
be manned by American gunners. 

Chancellor Bismarck, in a speech before 
the Reichstag, 26th inst., declared that 
both in Samoa and on the East Coast of 
Africa the Imperial policy is thoroughly 
in accord with that of Great Britain. Re¬ 
specting commercial prospects in Zanzibar 
he regarded the enterprise undertaken by 
the East African Company as one that 
must be sustained, in oraer that Germany 
utilize the products of her own colonies. 

The annual report of the New York 
State Comptroller states that for the cur¬ 
rent year the State tax is $9,089,303, the 
rate being 2.62 mills and the valuation 
$3,469,199,945. In one year tht assessed 
valuation of real estate has increased by 
$97,358,296, while the increase of assessed 
personal property was only $10,913,472. 
It is believed there is over $2,500,000,000 
of personal property in the State that is 
not, but ought to be, taxed. There was 
invested in capital of corporations organ¬ 
ized in this State during the last fiscal 
year the sum of $145,470,616, which is 
more than one-third the entire assessed 
valuation of personal property within the 
State. 

The American Minister to the Court of 
St. James, Mr. Phelps, was honored by a 
remarkable banquet by the Lord Mayor of 
London prior to his departure for America. 
So good an authority as Robert Browning 
said in private talk that he believed it to 
be one of the most notable assemblages 
Europe had ever seen. Practically the 
w r hole Supreme Bench of England were 
present, with Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge 
at their head, and the best representatives 
of science, art, literature and commerce 
which the country affords. 

It is reported from official • circles in 
Ottawa that more stringent regulations 
than ever are being arranged for promul¬ 
gation during the coming fishing season, 
and the entire fleet of fishery cruisers will 
make things unpleasant for the Yankee 
skippers. Orders having gone out for the 
exclusion of Canadian railway cars from 
traffic between stations on the American 
side, annoyance of the skippers will be 
“tit for tat.” 

A careful computation of the value of 
farm products in the United States during 
the crop year of 1887-88 affords evidence 
that the money value was in excess of the 
total realized in the previous year. For 
grain and cotton alone the gain is supposed 
to reach nearly $100,000,000, but the ex¬ 
port movement having been retarded to 
an unusual extent by speculative in¬ 
fluences, the total net cash available for 
expenditures in other lines of industry 
may be considered yet in reserve. 

At a cost of $2,500,000 the Pullman 
Palace Car Company have absorbed all 
rivals, with a single exception, the Wagner 
Company, which runs cars only on the 
Vanderbilt roads. 

George McKay, deputy State inspector, 
testifies that he has 17,000 factories to 
look after, and this statement is made in 


extenuation of the fact that at the inquest 
in the case of the Fifth street factory fire 
last week * it was discovered that the 
building had no fire escapes. The law 
regulating this matter had not been en¬ 
forced, and the question arises which 
party was most liable to a grand jury in¬ 
dictment. the owner of the building or 
the inspectors. 

The Railroad Commissioners of Minne¬ 
sota recommend to the Legislature that the 
“common car stove” should be excluded 
from all trains. 

Over 2000 dwellings have been erected in 
Pittsburgh within the last year, and pros¬ 
pects are considered better for the vear 
1889. 

City lots in St. Louis valued at $500,- 
000 have been transferred to the Q road 
for conversion into railroad yards. 

The latest plan for protecting New 
York harbor is to convert the waters of 
the bay into an ocean of flame by sud¬ 
denly releasing a flood of petroleum from 
submerged iron pipes and applying a 
match. Somebody pointedly observes 
that 4 ‘ a vast body of flaming oil sweeping up 
through the Narrows must be a nice 
thing for New Yorkers to contemplate.” 

The resources of Wyoming are destined 
to make that Territory important among 
the States of the American Confederacy. 
Delegate Carey, in a statement before one 
of the Congressional Committees, said the 
coal lands in the Territory covered an area 
of not less than 5,000,000 acres; her oil 
lands were more than equal to all the oil 
lands in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia combined, and she had as 
fine iron deposits as are found in the 
United States. 

Telephone subscribers are making a 
demonstration at Albany in favor of reduc¬ 
ing charges. 

Plans for the improvement of New York 
harbor have been submitted to Con¬ 
gress by Lieut.-Col. Gillespie, Corps of 
Engineers, through Secretary Endicott, 
which contemplate a ship channel between 
Jersey City and Ellis Island, where now 
there are only 4 feet of water at mean low 
stage, except near Port Liberty; also a 
ship channel or basin between the deep 
water of Hudson River and Ellis Island, to 
comprise about 70 acres, and of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate conveniently 250 
vessels at anchor, after allowing an open 
channel on the north side for convenient 
communication with the adjacent wharves. 

A new tunnel under the Chicago River, 
to cost $1,500,000, will be constructed by 
one of the street railway companies. 

The president of the Dock Commission¬ 
ers explains the delay in carrying out the 
plans for improving the water front in 
New York City, arising from difficulty in 
acquiring and obtaining control of the 
property of private owners. Until this 
can be accomplished, private owners are 
prohibited under the law from improving 
their property along the water front in ac¬ 
cordance with the plans of the commis¬ 
sioners. Simon Steveus, who is attorney 
for the owners of the greater part of the 
water front now in private hands, said: 
“The delay is attributable w'holly to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund and 
to the city’s Law Department. The entire 
water front of the city is about 60 miles in 
extent. The title to about one-third of 
this below Fifty-ninth street still remains 
in the city. The wharf rights of the other 
two-thirds have been conveyed by the city 
to private persons, w'ho now' hold them 
under specific grants. The carrying out 
of the plans of the Dock Commission in¬ 
volved the demolition of all the existing 
piers and bulkheads within the prescribed 
limits, whether public or private, and the 
building of new ones in their places. In 


many cases pending for 13 years no affirm¬ 
ative action has been taken by the Law 
Department of the city to attain a final de¬ 
cision which would serve as a precedent to 
govern future action 

The Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Railways are reported to have reconciled 
differences, with the effect of shortening 
time bet ween Ontario and the Northwest, 
and they expect to cope more successfully 
with railways in the United States. 

The world’s supply of sugar, according 
to the best authorities, is estimated for 
the present year at 5,240,000 tons, includ¬ 
ing 2,808,000 tons of cane and 2,482,000 
tons of beet-root sugar. This is an increase 
of 295,000 tons over the yield of 1887-88, 
which comprised 2,580,000 tons of cane 
and 2,415,000 tons of beet-root, thus in¬ 
dicating that the quantity of these two 
descriptions have changed places in rel¬ 
ative importance. The imports into Great 
Britain last year amounted to 892,518 
tons, as compared with 897,760 tons in 
the previous year, showing a small de¬ 
crease. Meanwhile, however, a remark¬ 
able decrease took place in the relative 
proportions of cane and beet, the former 
increasing 134,000 tons and the latter 
decreasing 139,000 tons as a result of the 
reduced beet crop in Germany last year. 
British imports from the United States 
declined 37,000 tons. The estimated con¬ 
sumption per head in Great Britain is 
73 pounds, as compared with 52 pounds 
in the United States, 28 pounds in France 
and 20$ pounds in Germany. Russia, 
Italy and Spain average only about 9 
pounds per head. The average per capita 
in our own country has steadily increased 
at the rate of nearly 5 percent, per annum. 

Jacob Tome, a millionaire banker of 
Port Deposit, Maryland, has determined to 
devote $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 to estab¬ 
lishing a training institution where poor' 
boys may learn the use of tools and receive 
instruction in any kind of trade they may 
select. Workhouses will be erected for 
500 children, at a cost of $500,000. In its 
general features the scheme resembles that 
of Mr. Williamson, of Philadelphia, and is 
a form of practical philanthropy worthy 
of imitation. 

A syndicate has been lormed in West 
Virginia, with ex-Senator Camden among 
the projectors, to build a railroad on the 
banks of the Monongahela river, and under 
an arrangement with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company transport coal and 
coke to Western markets. The scheme 
comprises a coal and coke company which 
will build 500 coke ovens on the line of the 
railroad. About $2,000,000 have been 
raised. 

The Florida orange train runs all the 
year round. After the orange season 
strawberries, asparagus, garden vegeta¬ 
bles, water melons, &c., follow in rota- 
tation. If weather permits, ventilators 
are kept open all the way through. 

Italians are now' the object of the fierce 
resentment at first directed against Chi¬ 
nese immigration by representatives of or¬ 
ganized labor. The Ford bill in Congress, 
w'hich imposes a head tax of $5, is ex¬ 
pected to operate as a barrier against the 
importation of cheap labor from Italy and 
other parts of Southern Europe, and the 
steamship companies in the Atlantic trade 
arc much alarmed. Railroad companies, 
on the contrary, manifest little concern, 
alleging that even though numerous immi¬ 
grants destined to the United States might 
disembark at Canadian ports they would 
eventually find their way across the 
boundary. The better class w’ould not be 
deterred whatever the terms of the bill. 
Meanwhile excluded laborers of any kind 
will be welcome in the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic to compete w ith the United States in 
growing wheat. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Stool. 

Lemont Furnace, formerly operated by 
R. Hogsett & Co.,* In Fayette County, Pa., 
has been torn down and the machinery is 
being removed to Alabama. 

The steel plant of the Glasgow Iron 
Company, at Pottstown, Pa., has been closed 
down. 

The Bellaire Nail Works, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, have recently made some very suc¬ 
cessful experiments in what is known as 
the direct process. Instead of running the 
material from the blast furnace into pig 
beds, it is taken direct to the Bessemer 
converters in ladles. By this process there 
is a slight economy in labor at the blast 
furnace, and also in the steel department, 
and in addition there is the saving of the 
fuel required in the cupola. The chief 
advantage claimed for the process, how¬ 
ever, is the superior quality of the steel 
made, as it is claimed that it contains less 
sulphur on account of not having to be re- 
melted, thus avoiding the absorption of 
sulphur contained in the coke. The 
greater part of the product of the blast 
furnace, about 140 tons per day, is now 
used in the direct process. 

Two new double furnaces are being 
added to the puddling department of the 
Lochiel Iron and Steel Company, at 
Logan, Pa. 

On Monday, the 21st inst., notices were 
posted on the plant of the Pottstown Iron 
Company, at Pottstown, Pa., of a reduc¬ 
tion of 25 cents per ton for puddling. 
This reduction fixes the price at $3 per 
ton and affects the puddlers, helpers, roll¬ 
ers and others in that department. The 
reduction is to go into effect on Monday, 
the 4th prox. It is thought that it will 
be accepted by the workmen. 

A press dispatch from Philadelphia 
under date of the 24th inst. says: “The 
Powell Iron Company was organized to¬ 
day to conduct the business of the firm of 
Robert Hare Powell’s Sons & Co., which 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors August 29, 1887. At the time 
of the assignment the insolvent firm owed 
82,000,000. of which $1,000,000 was un¬ 
secured. By the present arrangement the 
unsecured creditors comprise the new 
company, whose stock is $1,000,000. 

Sarah Furnace, at Ironton, Ohio, which 
has been idle for some time undergoing 
repairs, has again resumed operations. 

Wellston Furnace, at Wellston, Jackson 
County, Ohio, operated under lease by 
King, Gilbert & Warner, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has resumed operations after an 
idleness of some weeks ior repairs. 

At the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of the Belmont Nail Company, 
held in the office of the company at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Tuesday, the 22d 
inst., the old Board of Directors was re¬ 
elected as follows: A. W. Kelly, William 
F. Stifel, Joseph Bell, Edward Reid, 
George G. Hannan, John G. Hoffman, Jr., 
and Thomas O’Brien. 

A change took place in the membership 
of the firm of Gabel, Jones & Gabel, of 
Pottstown, proprietors of the Gabel mine, 
at Boyertown, and lessees of the Norway 
furnace at Bechtelsville, Berks County, 
Pa., on the 1st of January, 1889. The in¬ 
terest of the late Major Griffith Jones, de¬ 
ceased, has been transferred to the heirs of 
his estate, Mrs. J. C. Jones, Miss Jennie 
Jones and Capt. F. B. Jones, and Messrs. 
Henry H. and Jacob H. Gabel continue 
their ownership as before. Mr. George 
C. Davis is superintendent of the mines and 
furnace 

Last week the lining in two of the stacks 
of the Eliza furnaces, owned and operated 


by LaughUn & Co., at Pittsburgh, fell in, 
and it was necessary to blow out both for 
relining, which will be done as soon as 
possible, when they will be started again. 
This leaves one stack still in op eration and 
one building by this firm. When the new 
furnace will be completed, which will be 
about May next, the two stacks mentioned 
above will probably be dismantled, as the 
w furnace will have a larger capacity 
than both of the old furnaces combined. 

At the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of the Ben wood Iron Works, held 
at Wheeling, W. Va., the old board of 
directors were re-elected, as follows: John 
G. Hoffman, Sr., A. W. Campbell, L. S. 
Delaplain, G. B. Caldwell, L. 8. Stifel, 
Jacob Wise and E. W. Paxton. 

A press dispatch from Steubenville, 
Ohio, under date of the 21st inst., says: 
“ When the Cartwright Iron Works failed 
last June there were preferred labor claims 
of about $3500, which Assignee T. P. 
Spencer to-day paid in full. The general 
creditors, to which is owing about $50,000, 
will receive nothing from the assets of the 
concern. The old plant is being rapidly 
converted into an extensive muck iron 
mill.” 

The plant of the Keystone Iron Works, 
Limited, at Reading, Pa., which has been 
idle for some time, resumed operations on 
the 21st inst., giving employment to 90 
men. 

The Reading Iron Works, at Read¬ 
ing, entered for record on January 4 a 
mortgage for $600,000 to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, of Philadelphia. This 
mortgage is to take the place of one for 
$1,000,000, executed in 1874 to the 
American Life Insurance Company, made 
payable in 15 years. Four hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars of the amount was paid out 
of the sinking fund of the company and 
the remainder by the proceeds of the new” 
mortgage. Besides thus reducing its in¬ 
debtedness, the corporation during the 
last two years have made extensions and 
improvements costing several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Morris, Williams & Bailey, manufact¬ 
urers of cold-rolled steel at Pittsburgh, 
have recently embarked in the manufact¬ 
ure of finer articles. They are now build¬ 
ing up a larger trade in steel for sewing- 
machine attachments, springs and general 
stamping purposes. They have finished 
steel for watch-springs, and are now* mak¬ 
ing a specialty of springs for clocks. They 
recently booked an order for 25 tons of 
steel, to be used in making air chambers 
for dynamite guns. 

Moorhead Bro. A Co., proprietors of the 
Vesuvius Iron and Nail Works, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, are now’ preparing to build an en¬ 
tirely new r puddling department of 20 
double puddling furnaces, and also a new' 
three-high muck train. It is also stated 
that the company will manufacture fuel 
gas, having decided to abandon the use of 
natural gas as soon as their present con¬ 
tract expires. 

Huston & Sons’ new steel mill, at 
Coatesville, Pa., is being rapidly pushed 
to completion. Mr. Kurtz, who recently 
purchased the Valley Iron Works, has 
given the contract for a large new* iron 
mill. Craig, Ridgway & Son, founders 
and machinists, w’ho now' have the largest 
foundry in that part of the State, wdll 
enlarge their works in the spring. The 
large Brandyw’ine Iron Works, owmed by 
Worth Brothers, will soon be in full oper¬ 
ation 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, held on Wednesday, 
the 23d inst., the following officers were 
elected: President, William Chisholm; 


vice-president, W. B. Chisholm; secretary, 
E. 8. Page. Directors, J. H. Wade, JL B. 
Payne, William Chisholm, J. H. Wade, Jr., 
ana W. B. Chisholm. 

Mr. S. T. Wellman has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the plant of 
the Otis Iron and Steel Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, and will shortly make an ex¬ 
tended pleasure trip to California. 

Large quantities of machinery for Claus 
Spreckels’s great sugar refinery, in Phila¬ 
delphia, are being placed in position. Al¬ 
together 800 men are employed in the 
work. 

The Chicago Forge and Bolt Company 
have secured a very good contract for iron 
bridges for the St. Louis and San Fran¬ 
cisco Railroad. Forty spans will be re¬ 
quired, involving the consumption of 
about 1200 tons o* material. The com¬ 
pany report a very satisfactory outlook for 
their bridge department, but the demand 
for axles and other iron work for cars is 
quite light at present. 

The Nashville Iron, Steel and Charcoal 
Company, located in West Nashville, made 
an assignment 23d inst. to Robert L. Mor¬ 
ris for the benefit of creditors. Though 
not fully set forth in figures, the assets are 
claimed by officials of the company to be 
about $450,000. and the liabilities $170,- 
000. Among the assets are reckoned ac¬ 
counts due the company amounting to 
$38,882.31. 

machinery. 

The Bouton Foundry Company, of Chi¬ 
cago, some time since sold the site of their 
Archer avenue works to the Chicago, Al¬ 
ton and St. Louis Railroad Company, who 
needed the ground for other purposes. The 
ownership of the buildings and machinery 
remained with the foundry company, who 
w'ere given a reasonable time to finish 
their contracts and effect a removal to 
some other site. Since then important 
changes have taken place in this company. 
E. G. Shumwayand C. D. Bradley bought 
out F. W. Barker, and subsequently Mr. 
Bradley bought Mr. Shumw r ay’s interest, 
and is now the sole owrner of the Bouton 
plant, which he will remove to a point not 
yet selected, and will start up in some branch 
of the foundry business. F. W. Barker 
has formed a partnership with W. R. 
Gwinn under the firm name of F. W. 
Barker & Co., and they will manufacture 
architectural ironwork and fire-escapes. 
Their city office is in the First National 
Bank building, Chicago, and they have 
secured the Williams Foundry at Grand 
Crossing. They have placed in charge of 
the foundry' the old foreman of the Union 
Foundry Company, and have had trans¬ 
ferred to them the flasks, catalogues and all 
all other property of the Bouton Foundry 
Company pertaining to architectural iron¬ 
work, including the unfilled contracts. 

The Dean Brothers Steam Pump Com¬ 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind., have recently 
added a new duplex pump to the water- 
i w orks at Marion, Ind. It has a capacity 
of 2,000,000 gallons a day, and w r hen 
tested recently proved satisfactory. The 

^ already in service there was put in 
b Dean Brothers eight years ago and 
is in first-class condition, being good for 
many years to come. 

H. O. Whitney, Keokuk, Iowa, agent 
for New Improved Andrus Brick Press, 
manufactured at Keokuk, Iowa, reports a 
number of sales of these machines. 
During the past week they have shipped 
one to the Grape Creek Clay Company, 
i Grape Creek, Ill., also one to Cambria 
I Brick and Tile Company, Goldon, Col. 
These machines have been on the market 
for a number of years, and practical 
experience has taught the manufactur¬ 
ers the defects and remedy for the 
same, and they inform us their ma- 
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chines now give good satisfaction, and 
mention quite a number of duplicate or¬ 
ders, which they have received as evidence 
of this fact. 

B. W. Goodsell, 139 Lake street, Chi¬ 
cago, is actively pushing the introduction 
of his rubber-back flax piston-rod pack¬ 
ing, which was brought before the trade 
a short time since. He has received a 
number of very flattering testimonials 
from those who have tried this packing. 
It consists of a wearing body of braided 
Russian flax, having an elastic rubber back 
securely attached by vulcanization, which 
overcomes rigid bearing, reduces friction 
and increases the durability of the fiber in 
contact with the rod. It works equally 
well with either steam or water, and is 
recommended by the inventor as a pack¬ 
ing for air-compressors, elevators, &c. 

We note that the Valley Iron Works, of 
Williamsport, Pa., continue to forge 
ahead with their Valley Engines. A 
few of their recent orders are given 
herewith: Tatum & Bowen, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., one 100, one 50, one 70 and 
one 30 horse-power; Nothwestem Ma¬ 
chinery Company, St. Paul, Minn., one 
100 horee-power; Waterhouse Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., four 50 horse¬ 
power; Allen Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill., one 50 horse-power; William K. Cal¬ 
vert, Altoona, Pa., one 30 horse-power; 
Lanfield, Davidge & Co., English Center, 
Pa., one 30 horse-power; Winfield Flour¬ 
ing Mills, Winfield, Pa., one 70 horse¬ 
power; Montoursville Planing Mills, Mon- 
toursville, Pa., one 50 horse-power; Dem- 
orest Fashion and Sewing Machine Com¬ 
pany, Williamsport, Pa., one 100 horse¬ 
power; S. R. White & Bro., Norfolk, 
Va., one 70 horse-power. They also report 
orders for a large amount of general ma¬ 
chinery, iron and brass castings, &c. 

Some time ago w'e illustrated and fully 
described a 100,000-pound screw-power 
vertical testing machine, built by Riehlg 
Bros., of Philadelphia. The same firm 
now presents a 60,000-pound machine, 
arranged somewhat similar to the other 
and adapted for those who do not wish 
to use one of larger capacity. The dimen¬ 
sions of the machine are as follows: Ilight, 

6 feet; length, 8 feet; width, 2 feet 5 
inches. Its weight is 3500 pounds. It is 
arranged to take in tensile specimens 8 
inches or less with 25 per cent, elongation 
for 18-inch specimens, or more for shorter 
lengths. Round specimens, If inches in 
diameter or less. Square specimens, 1^ 
inches square or less. Flat specimens, 2} 
x 1 inche or less. Transverse specimens, 
20 inches or less to 6 inches long. Com¬ 
pression specimens, 8 inches long or less. 
Compression surfaces, 6 inches in diam¬ 
eter. Motion of pulley head, 23 inches. 
There are four different speeds with which 
specimens can be tested, the maximum 
being 4 inches per minute and the mini¬ 
mum 1 inch in 10 minutes. There are two 
speeds for driving in opposite directions. 
Power is applied by levers^for starting, 
stopping, reversing and also for changing 
the speeds. 

The additions and changes to the 
Pumping Station of the Princeton Water 
Works, at Princeton, N. J., have been 
completed and the plant is in successful 
operation. The improvements were in 
charge of Frank C. Ro berts, C. E., of 
Philadelphia. 

Hardware. 

The handle factory of L. C. Gleason, 
Fenton, Mich., was entirely consumed by 
fire January 15 with tools and stock. Mr. 
Gleason advices us that he will rebuild at 
once, making his factory very completely 
equipped with the most improved ma¬ 
chinery for axe handles, of which he 
makes a specialty. 


The new works now being constructed 
by the Reading Hardware Company, at 
Reading, Pa., will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1 next. 

The Bryden Horse Shoe Company, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., have commenced making 
shoes in their new works, and when the 
plant is in full working order the capacity 
will be very largely increased. The busi¬ 
ness of the company is constantly increas¬ 
ing. 

The Palmer Hardware Mfg. Company, 
Troy, N. Y., have purchased the effects of 
the Albany Hardware Mfg. Company, 
Albany, N. Y., consisting of patents, ma¬ 
chinery, tools and stock, ana are trans¬ 
ferring the plant to their works in Troy, 
which transfer they state will not cause 
much interruption in the work, nor retard 
the filling of orders. The line consists of 
patented specialities well and favorably 
known to the trade, in which are in¬ 
cluded solid steel mining knives, ice 
tongs, ice picks, ice axes, sidewalk 
cleaners, transom lifters, &c. 

IfllsccllaneouM. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Adams Coke-Oven Bottom Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of 
manufacturing coke-oven bottoms. 

The United States Pipe Bending and 
Coiling Company, of Chicago, have been 
incorporated, with a capital of $100,000. 
Incorporators, M. M. Jamieson, George 
W. M. Reed and William 8. Morse. 


New Factory. 

The new’ buildings of 8. L. Allen & Co., 
Philadelphia, for the accommodation of 
their increasing business, are intended to 
constitute an extensive plant, a model of 
its kind, having a capacity nearly treble 
that of their present works. They are 
situated in a very eligible site, being at the 
crossing for the New' York branch (four 
track) of the PennsylvaniaRailroad, passing 
on the North and the Bethlehem branch 
(two track) of the Reading railroad on the 
east. This is the only crossing of these two 
railroad systems on grade within the city 
limits. A handsome and substantial brick 
station is just being completed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, directly 
opposite the lot. Both railroads are, of 
course, available for sidings which can be 
run directly through the center of the lot 
lengthwise, a distance of over 500 feet. 
The whole plot contains over acres. 
The main building front3 on Glenw’ood 
avenue, is 176 feet long and 59 feet 
wide, and will be three stories high, and 
adjoining it on the west is the warehouse, 
125 feet long by 43 feet wide, also three 
stories. These are so constructed as to 
carry a fourth complete floor in the future, 
if required; the planking of the floor to be 
put in position now, and the temporary 
roof to oe constructed to rest directly upon 
it. The main building contains the stock 
rooms for castings, for malleables and for 
wrought steel parts; also the grinding and 
polishing rooms and the assembling, 
painting and packing departments. Each 
floor is connected directly with the 
warehouse floor. The forge building 
extends 250 feet in length along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad front; it is 46 feet 
wide, single story’, with high lantern roof. 
The boiler and engine rooms are situated 
more centrally between the three build¬ 
ings, and are 40 by 35 feet, and 45 by 35 
feet respectively. Over the engine room 
will be the pattern and experimental 
rooms. Other small buildings for stocks 
of steel, paints, oils, &c., will be 
conveniently situated. The sidings will 
extend to supply conveniently the differ- | 
ent departments and to ship the finished | 
goods. The engine will be 125 horse¬ 
power, Green or Corliss pattern, and will | 
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be constructed for the most recent and 
improved plan of rope driving; conduits 
beneath the level of the ground will fur¬ 
nish roomy accommodations for the ropes 
and the necessary tighteners, deflectors, 
&c., with space for passage from the en¬ 
gine room to the perpendicular shafts 
through which the power is conveyed to 
the different builaings. Suitable and 
convenient elevators, surface hand-car 
railways, overhead tracks and conveyers, 
with steam heating, electric lighting, &c., 
will combine to make an ideal plant for 
the purpose intended. The grinding and 
polishing machinery will be of special or 
improved patterns, with exhausts for dust, 
to make the life of the polisher more en¬ 
durable. The forcing shop will be sup¬ 
plied with special hammers, presses, 
forges, tempering apparatus, &c., of the 
most suitable patterns, and with devices 
for quick handling of stock, whether in 
bars or in finished parts, or in a partly 
completed state. 


A Great Rail Record. 


The South Chicago works of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company have again 
broken the record in the production of 
Bessemer steel ingots and rails. In the 24 
hours ending at 6 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, the 26th inst., their production 
was as follow’s : 

Blast Furnace Department. 

Tons. 


Furnace No. 5, direct metal. 197 

“ 44 6. 44 183 

44 44 7, 44 216 

44 44 8, 44 205 


Total direct metal. 801 

Cupola metal. 629 

Total. 1430 

Bessemer Department. 

Heats. Tons of ingots. 

Day turn. 59 693 

Night 44 . 60 700 


Total. . 119 1398 

Rail Mill Department . 

Rolling for Union Pacific Railway, 75 
pounds per yard : 


Rails. Tons. 

Day turn. 1838 611 

Night 44 . 1912 636 

Total. 3750 1247 


The production for the month of Janu¬ 
ary will be very heavy. It may seem 
singular that such extraordinary work 
should be done in these depressed times 
when orders for rails are not pressing, but 
it is in this way that expenses are reduced 
per ton of product in order to be able to 
sell for the low prices now ruling. 


It has been suggested that a thorough 
search should be made in this country for 
a deposit of magnesite, suitable as a raw 
material for the lining of open-hearth fur¬ 
naces for the basic process. We are in¬ 
formed that the cost of the foreign ma¬ 
terial is one of the principal objections in 
t e way of the introduction of the basic 
process by at least one leading firm of steel 
makers. Until it is found a good deal of 
basic steel must be imported. 


The total number of immigrants arriving 
in the United States from all countries save 
Mexico and Canada during 1888 is 518,- 
518, against 510,058 the previous year. 


Taking effect February 1 the following 
advanced freight rates from Pittsburgh 
will go into effect to Salt Lake City, Ogden 
and Utah common points: On classes 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and A $2.50, $2.15, $1.75, $1.45, 
$1.25, $1.10. The present rates are $2.05, 
$1.80, $1.55, $1.30, $1.15, $1.05. 
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Mgr Iron Statistics. 


Nearly two years since The Iren Age 
i»ade a change in the method of collecting 
and presenting its monthly statistics of 
furnace capacity in blast, the principal aim 
being to estimate as closely as possible the 
actual rate at which pig iron was being 
produced in the country, and to show this 
on the first of each month. In this effort 
we have been favored with the kind co¬ 
operation of the great majority of the 
makers, though we may Irankly acknowl¬ 
edge that a certain number do not 
respond. This, and the occasional de¬ 
lays naturally incident to gathering figures 
from so wide a territory have introduced 
elements of error, which are not serious, 
broadly speaking, but which are keenly 
felt by every painstaking statistician. 

In the review accompanying his annual 
statistical report, James M. Swank, the 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, says: “The extraordinary 
activity of the furnaces in the last few 
months in the year brought the total 
production far above the figures indicated 
by the statistical results of the first half of 
the year and by subsequent unofficial 
statements. ” What Mr. Swank probably 
alluded to was the extraordinary estimate, 
apparently accepted by many, made in'the 
middle of December by the American 
Manufacturer , which reached the conclu¬ 
sion, from its monthly blast furnace reports, 
thac the 1888 production was a little less 
than 6,000,000 gross tons. In The Iron Age 
of January 10 we put the total output at 
6,500,000 gross tons. The official statis¬ 
tics collected by Mr. Swank, just pub¬ 
lished, make the correct figure 6,490,789 
gross tons, certainly a satisfactory show¬ 
ing, though the total was probably a sur¬ 
prise even to Mr. Swank, as his prelimin¬ 
ary estimate did not nearly reach that 
figure. 

But the great discrepancy in the esti¬ 
mate of our Pittsburgh contemporary 
appears in even a more serious light 
when it is considered that the error was 
concentrated on the second half of the 
year 1888, the official figures for the first 
half being known. On a production of 
8,470,647 gross tons the American Manu¬ 
facturer was 534,843 gross tons too low, 
its premature estimate having been 2,985,- 
804 gross tons. 

Let us inquire whether this grave error 
is possibly confined to any one of the three 
groups : 

American Am. I. &8. Differ- 
Manufacturer. Aas’n. ence. 

Charcoal. 247,925 286,206 38,281 

Anthracite... 688,862 866,322 177,460 

Coke. 1,999.017 2,318,119 319,102 

Totals.... 2,935,804 3,470,647 534,843 

If monthly capacity statistics can lead 
to so erroneous a result their value can¬ 
not be great. Our contemporary stated at 
he time: ‘* This estimate is based upon 


the capacities of furnaces in blast given in 
our monthly reports. Capacity, as is well 
known to all furnacemen, is a different 
thing from actual make, being somewhat 
in excess. What percentage must be de¬ 
ducted from reports of capacities to arrive 
at actual make, approximately, may be as¬ 
certained with a fair approach to accuracy 
by comparing what the make would be if 
capacities were made with what actual 
make is.” 

The American Manufacturer must be 
somewhat horrified to find that its ‘ ‘ capac¬ 
ity ” is a very different thing, indeed, 
from make; that it is not in excess of the 
latter, but that it calls for a generous plus 
factor of safety somewhere in the vicinity 
of 15 per cent. 

By way of contrast we present below the 
results of the estimate of The Iron Age , 
based, as we frankly stated at the time, on 
partial, though fairly complete returns: 

The Am. I. & S. Differ- 
Iron Age. Ass’n. ence. 

Anthracite 898,803 866,322 + 31,961 

n n.n n. n n.rt ..n 


Coke. 2,313,216 2,818,119 - 4,903 

Totals. 3,211,519 3,184,441 + 27,078 


We did not put forward any detailed 
estimate of the make of charcoal pig, but 
after a rough calculation of the data at 
hand placed it at 580,000 gross tons at 
least for the year, or about 282,000 tons 
lor the second half. This, it will be ob¬ 
served, is about 4000 tons out of the way. 

The point which we wish to emphasize, 
however, is that the readers of The Iron 
Age may use its monthly blast furnace re¬ 
ports to estimate, as closely as necessary for 
all practical purposes, not alone the total 
output of pig iron, but also the make of 
single districts and States, without apply¬ 
ing any arbitrary factors whatever. Such 
a computation of the 1888 product of coke 
and anthracite pig, made on the basis of 
the monthly figures of The Iron Age , shows 
the following, comparing them with the 
official returns: 

The Am. I. & S. Difler- 
Iron Age. Asfe’n. ence. 


AJJMUBUOO.... 1,DOU,1JO + i 1 'i lO 

Coke. 4,187,110 4,236,705 - 49,595 

Totals. 5,888,541 5,866,820 + 22,121 


We desire to call particular attention to 
this, because these reports, to be of any 
service at all, should be useful to the 
trade. The figures submitted in our 
January statement furnish an excellent 
illustration of the direct deductions which 
can be drawn from such data. We stated 
then that we were producing at the rate of 
over 7,500,000 gross tons annually, a rate 
which was clearly excessive. In fact, in¬ 
cluding charcoal pig, the rate was close to 
7,720,000 tons, or considerably over 
1,000,000 tons more than was made in 
1888. These reports possess the great 
value which a prompt revelation of the 
facts has to all concerned in this great in¬ 
dustry. They showed at that time the 
necessity of caution, and foreshadowed 
the turn in the markets which has since 
come. 


Mr. Walter C. English, for a number of 
years connected with the business depart¬ 
ment of The Iron Age , has been placed in 
charge as manager the Boston office, 
which we have just opened at 149 Con¬ 
gress street. Mr. English, who is widely 
known to our patrons in the New England 
States, deserves the confidence and sup¬ 
port which we bespeak for him. 


The Samoa Trouble. 


The Samoan difficulty is rapidly be¬ 
coming critical, the amicable relations 
heretofore existing between the United 
States and Germany being seriously 
menaced. The indications serve to con¬ 
firm a belief that it is the settled deter¬ 
mination of Germany to establish her au¬ 
thority as a dominating influence in the 
islands, and this in disregard of existing 
treaties between the United States and 
Samoa, one formally concluded in 1878, 
when Wm. M. Evarts was Secretary 
of State, and a prior treaty negotiated by 
Comthander Meade, U. 8. N., in the year 
1872, signed by all the Samoan chiefs, 
expressly ceding the United States Gov¬ 
ernment certain exclusive rights and privi¬ 
leges, including a permanent coaling 
station at Pago Pago harbor. Touching 
the question of intervention, the treaty of 
1878 stipulates that, should differences 
arise between the Samoan Government and 
any other country, the United States would 
‘ ‘ employ its good offices for the purpose 
of adjusting those differences.” This 
pledge is the extent of the obligations as¬ 
sumed. The German authorities appar¬ 
ently ignore the existence of these trea¬ 
ties, or at least practically deny their 
validity. Americans in Samoa represent 
that on various occasions they have been 
treated with gross indignity and that the 
flag has been outraged. 

An emergency of an extraordinary charac¬ 
ter was precipitated a few weeks ago, when 
King Malietoa was enticed on board a for¬ 
eign man-of-war and sent into captivity. 
Much bloodshed ensued, a number of Ger¬ 
mans who disembarked from a naval ves¬ 
sel being among the victims. Bismarck’s 
organ at Berlin vindicates German conduct 
and pretensions in this matter, and, fur¬ 
thermore, repudiates any claim that may 
be set up as an impediment to the ascend¬ 
ancy in Samoa of the German flag. In 
consequence of these events the authori¬ 
ties at Washington are constrained to take 
immediate action. Five United States 
vessels will soon be concentrated in Samoan 
waters, and Senator Sherman, who is sup¬ 
posed to reflect the views of the incoming 
Administration, calls for an appropriation 
of $500,000 to be immediately available 
for the protection and improvement of the 
coal station at Pago Pago harbor. The 
possession of this harbor is regarded by 
Senator Edmunds as an object of primary 
importance. During the past week he 
authorized a statement to this effect: 

4 ‘ The Samoan Islands are on the highway 
of commerce across the Pacific Ocean, and 
are of great importance with relation to 
the development of the trade via the pro¬ 
jected canals across the Isthmus of Pan¬ 
ama and across Nicaragua. To a power 
whose ships are sent on long cruises the 
establishment of coaling stations is a ne¬ 
cessity, and the location of one on the cen¬ 
tral island of the Samoan group, as pro¬ 
vided for in the proposed amendment to 
the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation 
bill, reported by the Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations, is looked upon as one of 
great importance to us.” As both Sena¬ 
tors Sherman and Edmunds are assumed 
to speak advisedly, it would appear to be 
the fixed determination of the Washing¬ 
ton authorities to vindicate the rights and 
interests of the United States in Samoa, 
whatever they may be 
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The situation may become critical. Con¬ 
gressman Thomas, of Illinois, an active 
member of the Naval Committee, would 
insist upon the status quo as it existed be¬ 
fore the expatriation of King Malietoa. 
Moreover, Admiral Kimberly, command- 
ing the flagship Trenton, is recognized as 
an officer who will shrink from no known 
duty, and yet one who will act with calm¬ 
ness and discretion. The American people, 
not unmindful of the high character of the 
German nation, will cherish a firm belief 
that international difficulties, however seri¬ 
ous, can be adjusted by some other means 
than hostile collision. At the same 
time it is evident that exasperation on 
either side may proceed to a point where 
ordinary considerations of prudence and 
expediency may be lost to view under the 
pressure of an overwhelming public senti¬ 
ment. 

In the present situation two facts of deep 
significance come into view: The case as 
affecting Germany is the war specter hover¬ 
ing in the horizon of French politics, with 
which is associated the name of Bou¬ 
langer. Of another character, not less 
practical as concerns the United States, is 
the popular conviction, now gaining 
strength as never before, that many mill¬ 
ions of money must be devoted to build- 
ing up the national defenses and naval 
armaments. 


Railroad Demurrage Charges at 
Chicago. 

The mercantile and manufacturing in¬ 
terests of Chicago have been considerably 
stirred up of late by the imposition of de¬ 
murrage charges by the railroad com¬ 
panies. These companies organized a car 
service association in September last for 
the purpose of enforcing a uniform regula¬ 
tion imposing a charge of $1 per day on 
each car remaining unloaded after the ex¬ 
piration of 48 hours. As a very large 
amount ot freight was being moved at that 
time, and the business of the railroads 
would have been embarrassed but for a 
regulation of this character, it was ac¬ 
cepted by shippers generally without much 
protest. Now, however, the heavy move¬ 
ment of freight is ended, the demand for 
cars is not so pressing, and shippers are of 
the opinion that the rules should be re¬ 
laxed, if not entirely suspended. Some of 
them, indeed, contend that demurrage 
charges by railroad companies are illegal, 
and have carried the question into the 
courts. 

On the 28d inst. a case of this character 
was tried before a Chicago justice. A 
railroad company had refused to permit 
some coal cars to be unloaded until de¬ 
murrage charges were paid, and the con¬ 
signees had secured a writ of replevin 
against the company for the coal. The 
attorney for the consignees cited cases to 
show that a railroad had no right to make 
demurrage charges under any circum¬ 
stances, as such charges were confined to 
maritime business, and could only be es¬ 
tablished by provision in the bill of lading. 
On the other hand, the railroad company’s 
attorney cited decisions holding that car-1 
riere could charge a reasonable amount for 
demurrage, although the bill of lading 
did not provide for it. To prove that $1 
per day was a reasonable charge, some 
nice calculations were submitted, showing 
that on the basis of the cost of the yard-space j 


used for the discharge of freight, a single 
car would occupy room on which interest 
at 6 per cent, per annum amounted to 77 
cents for each working day, while the av¬ 
erage daily earnings of the cars was 98 
cents when they were in actual use in the 
transportation of freight. Unfortunately 
the case was complicated so that it could 
not be decided on the simple issue of the 
legality of demurrage charges, and the 
justice decided against the railroad com¬ 
pany on the ground that they should have 
let the coal firm take their coal and 
brought suit for the demurrage if payment 
had been refused. An appeal will be 
taken, and probably the upper courts will 
pass upon the important legal question in¬ 
volved. 

It is altogether probable that other cases 
arising under the enforcement of the de¬ 
murrage regulation will soon be brought 
up in the courts. Abuses are charged 
against the railroad companies, which, if 
true and duly proved, will place them in a 
very unsatisfactory position in the present 
state of public sentiment. It is alleged 
that the companies have been so eager to 
farm this new source of revenue that even 
when a car has been accidentally shifted 
from its proper place before it was un¬ 
loaded, and several days elapsed until the 
mistake was ascertained and the car re¬ 
turned, the consignee has been obliged to 
pay demurrage for the entire time, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he did not 
know and had no means of ascertaining 
the whereabouts of the car in the mean¬ 
time. Numerous instances are reported 
of consignees being unable to get to their 
cars to unload them, because they were 
hemmed in by other cars, until after the 
expiration of the 48 hours of grace, bnt 
the charge for demurrage was imposed 
promptly, without regard to the circum¬ 
stances. The protests of suffering Chi¬ 
cago business men have been disregarded 
to such an extent that it is not at all re¬ 
markable that they are now beginning to 
kick vigorously. 

As usual, the small shippers are handled 
more arbitrarily than the larger ones. 
Those who receive but a few carloads at a 
time, which are discharged in the com¬ 
pany’s yards, are obliged to pay demur¬ 
rage charges before they can take their 
goods. Large shippers, who have their 
own sidings and whose movements are not 
directly controlled by yardmasters and 
freight agents, unload the cars consigned 
to them and lay bills for demurrage to one 
side to await negotiations. Small shippers 
pay the charges, and do not sue to recover 
them, because the cost of litigation would 
far exceed the amount in question. Large 
shippers will probably have such an accu¬ 
mulation of bills in time that they can 
afford to dispute the legality of the charge 
for demurrage, if the system is not 
changed. 

In considering this matter the fact can¬ 
not be overlooked that the railroad com¬ 
panies have good ground for the position 
they have taken, although they have un¬ 
questionably made the time allowed for 
unloading too short, and have permitted 
the subordinate officials to introduce 
abuses which should by no means be 
countenanced. Quite a considerable class 
of business men receive coal acd other 
merchandise on consignment, maintain no 
storage yards or warehouses, and trust to 
their selling ability to enable them to dis¬ 


pose of such consignments by the time* 
they arrive at their destination. A 
glut of such merchandise, however, 
will cause an accumulation of loaded 
cars that will in a short time fill 
a railroad company’s spare tracks. Such 
cars have been known to stand for a 
month or more without being unloaded. 
Foundrymen have received coke and used 
the car in which it came for a coke-house 
until it was gradually emptied, when it 
was replaced by another full car, which 
was used in the same way. Some regula¬ 
tion was evidently needed to correct such 
transformations of rolling stock into store¬ 
houses, but not regulations which work 
hardship all round. The Chicago mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers also believe that 
they are unjustly discriminated against, as 
this rule does not apply generally at rail¬ 
road centers throughout the country. If 
this is really the ease, and shippers at 
other points are allowed great latitude, 
the people of Chicago are unjustly treated, 
and it is no wonder that they protest. 
Chicago is too important a trade center 
now lor such discrimination. 


The Progress of Paraguay. 

The war of 1865-1870 between Para¬ 
guay on the one hand and Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic on the other reduced 
the Paraguayan male population by one- 
half, 170,000 men perishing by the sword 
and diseaae T while 50,000 women and 
children died from famine and exposure. 
Gradually the equilibrium between the two 
sexes has been a little restored, there be¬ 
ing at present 180,000 males and 170,000 
females*, without counting an Indian popu¬ 
lation, half civilized and wild, of 180,000. 
Short of hands as the country was, and 
utterly ruined, recovery from such a blow 
has been slow, but the fertile soil and fine 
climate, and the many resources, at length 
begin to attract immigration of a desirable 
kind from Europe, stimulated by a free 
passage and liberal land grants to settlers. 
To the native population of 430,000, in¬ 
clusive of Indians, some 10,000 foreign 
settlers have thus been added and two 
flourishing colonies founded, San Bernar¬ 
dino and Villa Hayes, named after the 
American ex-president. German immi¬ 
gration now increases rapidly. 

Paraguay is well watered by the Pil- 
comayo, Paraguay and Paranft rivers, the 
latter, jointly with the Uruguay, forming 
the Rio de la Plata flowing into the At¬ 
lantic between Buenos Ayres and Monte¬ 
video. Although an inland country, Para¬ 
guay has thus easy and rapid access to the 
sea. The capital is Asuncion, with a popu¬ 
lation of 30,000, and there are a dozen other 
cities with populations ranging between 
5000 and 15,000. The finances are pros¬ 
perous, the income, including land sales to 
the amount of $329,146, being $1,938,176 
in 1887, and the outlay $1,400,503. In 
the same year the home debt was reduced to 
$1,068,250, $398,500 having been paid back 
out of the surplus revenue, while the 
foreign debt was consolidated into $4,250,- 
000 2 per cent, bonds, to carry 3 per cent, 
dating from January 1, 1892, and 4 per 
cent, from January 1, 1897. The Govern¬ 
ment owns most valuable lands which it 
sells on very liberal terms to land com¬ 
panies and bona fide settlers; it is further¬ 
more the owner of extensive, valuable so- 
called “ yerbales” or forests, in which the 
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famous Paraguay tea, “ verba mate, 11 
grows spontaneously and abundantly—a 
tea consumed all the way to the northern 
provinces of Brazil. It also owns $500,000 
shares of the National Bank, which has a 
stock capital of $1,500,000, paying 10 per 
cent, dividend, and commanding 10 per 
cent, above par, although only 50 per cent, 
has been paid in. 

The army has been reduced to 628 men 
file; in the event of war the militia—which 
is quite numerous—is enrolled. The navy 
consists of three steamers, two of which 
are mere revenue cutters. There are 152 
km. of railway in running order, and—be¬ 
sides the telegraph wires running parallel 
therewith—72 km. of line connecting the 
republic with the world’s cable system at 
Paso de la Patria. 

European and Argentine capital is flow¬ 
ing freely into the country. A company, 
represented by H. A. J. Baiz, has been 
formed in Amsterdam, under concessions 
from the Paraguayan Government, for the 
purpose of tobacco planting on a large 
scale. The lands have been secured, and 
quite a number of privileges with them, 
among others exemption from the tobacco 
tax. Tobacco grown in Paraguay com¬ 
pares favorably with Sumatra and Manila. 
The Paraguay Land Company are about to 
build a railroad from Villa Hayes, near 
the capital, to Puerto Margarinos on the 
Pilcomayo River, in Bolivia, a distance of 
600 km. At Buenos Ayres the Para- 
guayo-Argentine General Trading Com¬ 
pany have been formed with a capital of 
$5,000,000, with a branch concern at 
Asuncion, chiefly for the purpose of doing 
a banking business, and the issue of hypo¬ 
thecary cGdulas. Three of the managers 
are appointed by the Government of Para¬ 
guay. 

At the time the foreign debt was con¬ 
solidated the bondholders received as part 
compensation 500 square leagues of public 
lands, and a land company is now to be 
formed to utilize this valuable possession, 
in connection with an agricultural bank 
with a capital of $8,000,000. The import 
increased from $1,805,741 in 1886 to 
$2,221,750 in 1887, and the export from 
$1,620,779 to $1,715,853. The arrivals at 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in 1886 were 
320 vessels with cargoes for Paraguay, 
of 60,408 tons, 223 thereof being steamers, 
while river navigation carried entries of 
348 craft, with 12,239 tons. The export 
in 1886 consisted chiefly of tobacco, 5306 
tons; yerba mate, 4508 tons; oranges, 
25,000,000; cabinet wood, 151,281 cubic 
yards measurement, and 81,000 hides. 

Trouble is brewing just at present be¬ 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia, the latter 
having just emerged from a revolution, 
and a frontier dispute having arisen be¬ 
tween these neighbors. Brazil sent to 
Matto Grasso, bordering on Bolivia, a 
military expedition under Marshal Fonseca, 
on December 27, in order to watch events, 
as matters look threatening. It would be 
deplorable to see Paraguay, now on the 
high road to prosperity, engage in a pro¬ 
longed border war. Paraguay claims the 
Bahia Negra district, and is dispatching 
reinforcements to Puerto Pacheco. Bolivia 
looks upon an outlet on the Paraguay as a 
necessity of the Republic, national and 
commercial life, and Puerto Pacheco— 
lying 7 feet above the highest inundations 
—is the only naturally available place for 
a port on the west side of the Paraguay 


River. These events coincide with the 
formation of an American river navigation 
company for placing a line of steamers be¬ 
tween Campana and Asuncion on the 
Paran& River. Intelligence as to whether 
peace is to be preserved in that region or 
not is consequently expected with some 
anxiety, not only in South America and 
Europe, but quite as much in this country. 


American Pig Iron Warrants. 


For some months past a movement has 
been progressing, under the direct initia¬ 
tive of George H. Hull, of Louisville, Ky. 
Rumor has seized upon vague hints of the 
negotiations progressing, magnifying them 
into some great trust, with special refer¬ 
ence to Southern iron inrerests. As a 
matter of fact, the undertaking proposes 
simply the establishment on a sound basis, 
worthy of confidence, of a company which 
will undertake the issue of pig iron war¬ 
rants, a readily negotiable security, against 
pig iron stored, under certain conditions, 
at a number of points, broadly on the 
lines of the great warehouse concerns in 
Great Britain. The American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company, whose capital 
of now $2,000,000 has been subscribed, 
has taken the first steps toward car¬ 
rying out this plan. A consider¬ 
able number of pig iron producers have 
entered into contracts with the com¬ 
pany, others have promised their support 
or expressed their general approval of the 
system. It is stated that these represent an 
annual capacity of about one million 
tons. Negotiations, only recently be¬ 
gun in this direction, are still in progress, 
the principal work accomplished being the 
creation of the necessary simport of influ¬ 
ential interests as stockholders. 

THE STOCKHOLDERS. 

The personnel of those who have taken 
an interest in the American Pig Iron Stor¬ 
age Warrant Company is well calculated 
to command attention and confidence. 
The officers of the company are: 

President: George H. Hull, the orig¬ 
inator of the enterprise, a well-known iron 
merchant of Louisville. 

Vice-president: George F. Tyler, of 
Philadelphia, a retired capitalist, inter¬ 
ested in a number of furnace and coal 
companies, and prominently identified 
with the now famous Pocahontas Land 
Trust. 

Treasurer: Logan C. Murray, of New 
York, who is president of the United States 
National Bank. 

The executive committee consists of the 
following, in addition to the officers 
named: 

William Libbey, chairman, of New York, 
a former partner of A. T. Stewart, and 
identified as a director with a number of 
large enterprises like the Erie Railroad and 
the United States Trust Company. 

Thomas Rutter, of New York, who is 
connected with the Consolidated Gas Com¬ 
pany, and the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 

George T. Barns, of Philadelphia, prom¬ 
inent in the iron trade of that city. 

Samuel R. Shipley, of Philadelphia. 

Among the other stockholders are: J. H. 
Inman, of Inman, Swann & Co., cotton 
merchants, who are connected with a good 
many Southern railroad, coal and iron in¬ 
terests, being identified with the Richmond 
Terminal Company. 

Eckstein Norton, president of the Louis¬ 
ville and Nashville Railroad. 

H. O. Armour, brother of P. Armour, 
and New York representative of Armour 
& Co., # of Chicago. 

G. Philler and Morton McMichael, of 
Philadelphia, president and cashier re¬ 
spectively of the first national bank formed 


under the Chase law, the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 

G. S. Coe, of New York, the veteran 
president of the American Exchange Na¬ 
tional Bank. 

8. A. Caldwell, of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, the first trust 
company organized in the United States. 

S. R." Shipley and T. Wistar Brown, 
president and cashier respectively of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, the company itself also being 
a stockholder. 

8. T. Tyler, of Philadelphia, president 
of the Fourth Street National Bank and 
receiver of the Shenandoah Valley Rail¬ 
road. 

Jay O. Moss, of New York, president of 
the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, and secretary and treasurer of 
the Cotton Seed Oil Trust. 

A. Heckscher, of Philadelphia, promi¬ 
nently identified with Pennsylvania indus¬ 
trial interests. 

J. C. Bullitt, of Philadelphia, and John 
J. McCook, of New York, leading lawyers 
of both cities. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, 
and Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, the 
well-known bankers. 

J. D. Probet, of New York, banker. 

W. P. Thompson, of New York, vice- 
president and active business manager of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

S. Neustadt, of Hallgarten & Co., 
bankers, New York. 

Gen. Samuel Thomas, of the East Ten¬ 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad and 
other railroad and industrial interests. 

George H. Seeley, of New York, presi¬ 
dent of the Ivanhoe Furnace Company, of 
Virginia. 

J. H. Flagler, of New York, president 
of the Cotton Seed Oil Trust and of the 
National Tube Company. 

W. R. Hart & Co., leading Philadelphia 
iron merchants. 

Samuel Dickson, of the Crane, Dunbar 
and a number of other furnace companies. 

G. W. Troutman and T. Kitchen, of 
Philadelphia, president and cashier, re¬ 
spectively, of the Central National Bank 
of that city. 

Henry McCormick, of Harrisburg, the 
well-known iron manufacturer of that 
place. 

Luther S. Bent, of Steelton, the general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Steel Com¬ 
pany. 

Enoch Ensley, of Memphis, Tenn., 
prominently identified with a large num¬ 
ber of Southern enterprises. 

Naylor & Co., of New York, the largest 
iron and steel importers. 

H. Wickham, of Philadelphia, president 
of the Southwest Virginia Improvement 
Company. 

E. B. Leisenring, of Mauch Chunk, 
identified with large anthracite, coke and 
coal interests in Pennsylvania and in the 
South. 

We have dwelt upon the personnel of 
the company because it proves a backing 
which places it in a position where it com¬ 
mands the serious attention of the iron 
trade, where every producer must thor¬ 
oughly investigate the question whether 
or not the scheme is one in which he must 
co-operate, where every commission mer¬ 
chant must consider to what extent the 
new methods of business impending are 
likely to influence his interests. 

THE PLANS OF THE COMPANY. 

We present below the points brought 
out in favor of the system proposed, 
printed in a pamphlet, a few copies of 
which were privately circulated some time 
since. We may preface it with the follow¬ 
ing data: 

The company proposes to establish stor¬ 
age yards, first at the furnaces, called prim¬ 
ary storage yards, on land leased at a nom¬ 
inal rental from the furnace companies, who 
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propose to store in it, fence it in, put in 
tracks, &c. The company makes con¬ 
tracts with furnace companies for a period 
of years, the obligation entered into by 
the furnace being that it will not place 
any iron, against which warrants are to be 
issued, into the hands of any other war¬ 
rant company. The producer is at liberty 
to store any part or none of his make in 
the yards. For what he does store in it 
he pays a yardage of 25 cents a 
ton and 2 cents per ton per month 
carrying charges. In consideration of 
these payments the storage company acts 
as responsible custodian of the iron. To 
the consumer it guarantees the grading, 
which is checked by experts. It issues 
warrants signed by the warrant company 
and registered by a trust company in New 
York. The warrants call for 100 tons of pig 
iron of a specified brand and grade, deliv¬ 
ered free on board cars in the yard named 
in the warrant. 

The charges are relatively low, the cost 
of carrying pig iron a year being 49 cents. 
In England the yardage charge is 50 cents 
a ton and a monthly storage charge of about 
2 cents a ton. 

A result of the introduction on a large 
scale of the storage warrants is likely to 
be considerable speculative interest in pig 
iron. It is probable that the warrants will 
be listed in the leading exchanges. 

The plans of the company contemplate 
ultimately, as the business develops, to 
establish “ secondary ” storage yards at the 
leading points of consumption, such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
other great centers. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

The following is put forward by the 
promoters of the company: 

Pig iron is the most important of all 
crude materials that enter into the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of the country, 
and it is conceded upon all sides that no 
other article has such a controlling and 
disturbing influence on general business, 
and yet no effort has been made to control 
its violent fluctuations. 

Anthracite pig iron was $18.75 per ton 
in Philadelphia in August, 1861, and 
$73.62} in August, 1864. It was $30.50 
in January, 1871, and $58.87} in Septem¬ 
ber, 1872. It was $16.50 in November, 
1878, and $41 in February, 1880. In the 
Western markets iron reached $80 per ton 
in 1864, and, after declining to less than 
half that price, reached $59 in 1872. 
Forge irons, which sold for $40 in 1880 in 
the West, declined to $13 in 1884, ad¬ 
vanced to $20 in 1885, and are now down 
to $13 again in the same markets. The 
causes of these great fluctuations in price 
are: 

1st. The small stock of pig iron carried 
in the United States. 

2d. The great length of time and enor¬ 
mous amount of money required to in¬ 
crease the production, when the return of 
a prosperous condition of business de¬ 
mands it. 

It takes a year or more to organize and 
build a furnace, and a furnace capacity 
great enough to supply the country in 
prosperous times would be double enough 
to supply it in dull times. The remedy, 
theretore, cannot come through the in¬ 
crease in furnace plants. The only safe 
and practicable remedy is in the carriage 
of large stocks of pig iron, probably equal 
to the production of one or two years. 
Last year the United States produced 
6,417,148 gross tons of pig iron, and im¬ 
ported 1,997,241 tons of iron and steel. 
The stock of pig iron on hand December 
31, 1887, was 338,142 tons, less than three 
weeks’ production, and but a trifle over 
two weeks’ consumption, which is about 
the normal condition of affairs. These 
great fluctuations in price must continue 
as long as such small stocks of pig iron are 


held. Small stocks will be held until some 
comprehensive system is inaugurated that 
will transfer the financial carriage of pig 
iron by certificates or warrants to financial 
centers, and at the same time leave the act¬ 
ual stock at the point of production, 
where it can be stored at a nominal cost, 
and, at the same time, where it can be 
transported, when needed, to any of the 
markets naturally tributary to that dis¬ 
trict. 

The Standard Oil Company was organ¬ 
ized in 1870. During the nine years be¬ 
fore its organization oil ranged in prices 
between 52 cents and $7.85 per barrel at 
the wells, a fluctuation of $7.33 on a min¬ 
imum price of 52 cents. For the last nine 
years prices have ranged from 67 cents to 
$1.06 a barrel^ a total fluctuation of 32 
cents on a minimum price of 67 cents. Be¬ 
fore the Standard organization, the largest 
stock ever carried was 534,000 barrels. 
During the last nine years the country has 
carried an average stock of 28,055,662 
barrels, and bunng three years of this 
time the stock has averaged over 35,000,000 
barrels. The small stock carried before 
the organization was done with great diffi¬ 
culty, the oil business was hazardous and 
attended with frequent failure; the large 
stock carried since the organization has 
been done with ease, and the business has 
been stable and profitable. 

This is exactly the nature of the relief 
needed by the pig iron business, and a like 
result will follow the inauguration of such 
relief. There are not as many obstacles to 
the carriage of large stocks of pig iron as 
there are to the carriage of oil or grain. 
In the place of expensive elevators, tanks 
and pipe lines, which are subject to dam¬ 
age by fire and many other disturbing 
causes, pig-iron storage requires only a 
simple fence in the open air; and there are 
absolutely no risks of loss from fire, mold, 
leakage or deterioration in quantity or 
quality of the iron so stored, yet the 
United States carries but three weeks’ pro¬ 
duction of iron, against about 12 or 18 
months’ production of grain and oil. 

Elevators and pipe Lines are not only 
profitable to their owners, but have grown 
to be a necessity to the producer, and 
money flows to their certificates of prop¬ 
erty, both as collateral and as a speculative 
I commodity. Storage yards for the physi¬ 
cal carriage of iron, and certificates or 
warrants representing the property in a 
form readily transferable, and giving ab¬ 
solute security to the holder, thus facili¬ 
tating, with profit and advantage to all 
concerned, financial carriage, are the great¬ 
est commercial needs of the present day. 

As a collateral security for loans no 
other article is as safe as pig iron, and 
no other article presents as little oppor¬ 
tunity for fraud or loss in its hanaling. 
It cannot be injured by fire or flood; it is 
not affected in quality or weight by years 
of exposure to the weather. No appreci¬ 
able amount can be stolen without de¬ 
tection. It requires no insurance. A mob 
cannot destroy or injure it, and even the 
destruction of the Government, which 
would leave valueless the bond that we now 
regard as the best of all securities, would not 
injure the ultimate value of a stock of pig 
iron. There is hardly a bank in Great Britain 
that does not carry pig iron warrants, which 
are there regarded as the safest of securi¬ 
ties, and if issued here as abroad, by one 
company of known responsibility, they 
will soon be regarded here as the safest of 
all securities for collateral or investment. 
The large fluctuations in the prme of pig 
iron during the last 50 years would have 
been even greater if we had not had the 
stocks of Great Britain to fall back upon in 
time of need. The foreign stocks conse¬ 
quently will not hereafter be the element 
of safety that they were when Great Britain 
made two or three times as much iron as 
America. Every material increase in the 
building of railroads is checked by the 


enormous advances in iron, and most of the 
new mileage is laid at a cost of two or three 
times the normal price of iron. As a con¬ 
sequence, capital becomes frightened, rail¬ 
road building stops, iron goes unnaturally 
low, in place of the unnaturally high prices 
of a few months before; this is always fol¬ 
lowed by general business depression, and 
it takes three, four or five years for the 
country to recover from the result. In fact, 
it is not until after many of the furnaces 
have gone through bankruptcy and stop¬ 
ped, and this process of ruin has gone so 
far that even the small consumption ex¬ 
ceeds the production, that the turn comes. 
Then another enormous advance takes 
place, and the same process is repeated 
over another cycle of years. All com¬ 
modities share more or less in these fluctua¬ 
tions, but iron is the primary and controll¬ 
ing cause. 

A comprehensive organization that 
would make possible the cheap and* safe 
carriage of pig iron would speedily result 
in the ability to carry several millipns of 
tons with ease; would change the business 
from one of hazard and frequent failure 
to one of stability and uniform profit. 
The large stocks would not only be needed 
in prosperous times, but would prevent 
the enormous and unnatural advances in 
such times, and the facilities for carrying 
stocks would prevent the ruinous decline 
occasioned by our present inability to 
carry them. Some furnaces can afford to, 
and do, carry many months’ production, 
but others are not able to carry a week’s 
make, and must sell their iron as made. If 
the market will not take it at one price, it 
is forced off at a reduction, and tne mar¬ 
ket goes tumbling down in consequence. 
The strong furnaces do not^ therefore, get 
the full benefit of their ability to hold, but 
when they do sell must take the prices 
made by the necessities of the weak ones. 

Some system that will enable the weak 
furnaces to store their iron, and realize 
money on it, will be of as much advantage 
to the strong as to the weak. Capital 
will absorb the warrants just as soon as 
they are made safe, and just as fast as they 
are created. We will very soon have a 
stock of one or two years’ make of pig 
iron, which will be carried with perfect 
ease. 

As the business of the country grows, 
means must be created to facilitate and 
handle it, yet up to the present time no 
means have been devised for adequately 
handling pig iron, the most important and 
controlling commodity, while less impor¬ 
tant interests have been intelligently and 
successfully provided for. Only a few 
years ago the country suffered in conse¬ 
quence of the inability of many railroads 
to provide sufficient cars to handle their 
freight, and out of this necessity grew car- 
trust certificates. At first these certificates 
were regarded with suspicion by both the 
car manufacturing companies and capital¬ 
ists. There were few States in the Union 
whose laws made them a safe in¬ 
vestment, but, by a little effort the laws 
were amended, the business was systemat¬ 
ized, and to-day capital readily absorbs 
them, and the whole business of the coun¬ 
try is relieved by the facility with which 
needy roads can supply themselves with 
the equipment to do tneir business. 

For years every pig iron agent has been 
importuned over and over again to know 
if money could not be borrowed on iron 
at the furnaces. Occasionally efforts have 
been made to afford relief, but generally 
with dissatisfaction and sometimes with 
disaster; often in litigation to protect the 
loaner’s rights if the iron remained in the 
hands of me furnace, and in heavy freights 
and expenses if it was moved and stored 
at other points. 

Warehouse receipts or warrants will not 
be largely taken as a collateral or nego¬ 
tiable security os long as the property is in 
the possession of the borrow er or producer. 
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and at the same tiirie the bulk and weight 
of pig iron are economical obstacles to its 
movement from the place of its production 
until needed for consumption. 

A storage company should be organized 
whose signature and seal to a warrant 
would gpve that warrant unquestioned 
standing in all financial centers, and yet a 
company whose only aim is to create a de¬ 
sirable collateral, and secure loans on 
same, will fall far short of the commercial 
need of the present time; a dozen such 
companies would not meet the demand of 
the hour. In fact, the needed benefit 
would be delayed, if not defeated, by a 
multiplicity of such companies. 

Great business advances can only be ac¬ 
complished through great organizations. 
Within a very few years the iron and steel 
product of the United States has increased 
from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons; great 
improvements have been made in the 
modes of manufacturing, while the com¬ 
mercial modes of handling same are almost 
as crude, expensive ana cumbersome as 
when the product did not exceed 
1,000,000 tons. Such storage companies 
as have existed and do exist have 
done nothing toward improving the 
methods of handling and selling iron, 
and it is not believed that the desired 
benefits and improvements can be 
accomplished except through the organiza¬ 
tion of one powerful company for this ex¬ 
press purpose, with which the whole fur¬ 
nace interest of the country will co-oper¬ 
ate with confidence, and which will use its 
power and influence for the advancement 
and improvement of the interest that it 
depends upon for its growth. 

This company should not only be power¬ 
ful enough m the names and wealth of its 
organizers to control vast capital, but 
through its stockholders should be so 
allied with other large and active com¬ 
mercial interests as to insure the success¬ 
ful establishment of any economies and 
improved methods it might inaugurate in 
the handling and sale of pig iron. 

The present cost of selling iron on com¬ 
mission, with some exceptions, is from 35 
to 50 cents per ton. This is a severe tax 
on the profits of the furnace company, and 
at the same time only a reasonable return 
to the merchant, on account of the ex¬ 
pensive ana cumbersome way in which 
the business is now necessarily done. 

It is believed that with the success of a 
National Pig Iron Storage Association 
will come the organization of metal ex¬ 
changes in the important iron consuming 
centers, and that iron will soon be mar¬ 
keted at an expense not to exceed 5 
cents per ton to the producer, and at the 
same time be much more profitable to the 
merchant, on account of the great increase 
in the actual tonnage in sales and the 
diminution of business expense in hand 
ling certificates in place of the actual 
property. 

The sale of oil certificates in the New 
York Board alone is from 100 to 150 
times as great as the actual product of the 
whole country. A commission of 5 
cents per ton to the merchant or broker 
on iron sales by certificate or warrant 
will yield a much larger revenue than the 
present system. 

There is no obstacle to the practical 
carrying out of this plan. Its success is 
believed to be insured in advance, from 
the certain benefit it offers to every branch 
of business that it depends on for its 
growth. 

The regulation of the discrepancies in 
grades and weights of iron will not be as 
difficult to accomplish as they were with 
flour, wheat, oil, &c., and the difference 
in the chemical quality of iron made by 
the different furnaces can easily be pro¬ 
vided for by naming the brand on each 
warrant. Such facilities are more urgently 
needed for pig iron than for oil, grain or 
any other commodity, and if properly con¬ 


ducted would excel them in usefulness. 
Capital would soon seek and prefer this 
security, on account of its visible, stable 
and indestructible character; the interest 
rates on the same would soon be among 
the lowest, and it would absorb the spec¬ 
ulative capital of the country more largely 
than almost any other commodity. 

The company should acquire ground 
sufficient for a storage yard at the various 
furnaces by long lease, so as to have actual 
physical and legal possession of the iron 
stored. This company should be elastic 
enough in its organization to permit of 
its expansion to national proportions 
and with rapidity, as the demands upon it 
would be great as soon as understood. 
Secondary yards should ultimately be es¬ 
tablished at the principal points of con¬ 
sumption, to which sufficient stocks of 
iron can be moved, particularly in times 
of low freights. Warrants should be 
issued as iron is stored, which would 
guarantee weight, grade and brand of 
iron, deliverable at the primary yard on 
return of the warrant, or equivalent deliv¬ 
ery at secondary yards on reasonable no¬ 
tice. But the establishment of the sec¬ 
ondary yards should not be attempted 
until after the sale of iron by warrant has 
been adopted. 

The primary yards at furnaces should 
be a part or continuation of their present 
yards, so that iron could be stored in the 
storage company’s yard from the pig bed 
without any addition to the expense of 
handling. The expense of loading on 
cars from storage company’s yard 
when shipped would be the same, and no 
addition to the present expense of loading 
from furnace yard—in fact, any plan that 
involved an extra handling of the iron 
would not be admissible, the storage com¬ 
pany would be a permanent success only 
on the basis of its being a benefit and sav¬ 
ing to the furnace companies. 

At the present time pig iron is sold 
largely on four and six months’ time, and 
even when sold for cash a period of from 
80 to 60 days usually elapses between the 
shipment and actual payment for the iron. 
Iron sold by warrant is paid for on deliv¬ 
ery of the warrant. It is believed that this 
storage facility is so much needed that it 
will grow rapidly, as soon as understood, 
and that iron will not only soon be sold by 
warrant, in place of the present slow, 
risky, expensive and cumbersome manner, 
but that the saving to the furnace in the 
delay and risk on even their cash sales 
over the present custom will alone pay 
the storage fee of the company, leaving as 
a clear gain to the furnace companies all 
the advantages and savings in commis¬ 
sions, risks, freight and other economies 
that might be brought about through the 
efforts and experience of as comprehensive 
an organization as is proposed. 

The furnace business has for years been 
suffering for the want of some such organ¬ 
ization, and in the absence of the needed 
relief have devised various plans to save 
commissions and correct existing irregu¬ 
larities; but in many cases these efforts 
have not been successful. Most furnace 
companies object to the present custom of 
selling for long future deliveries, but are 
compelled to so sell to insure prompt dispo¬ 
sition of their iron as made; under the 
proposed system, furnaces can abandon the 
one-sided system of the future delivery 
sales as soon as there is an assured daily 
sale on exchange boards. As the heavy 
purchases for future delivery are made on 
the eve of anticipated advances, the fur¬ 
naces rarely get much benefit from the un¬ 
natural high prices, as the reaction some¬ 
times comes before they have tilled their old 
sales. On the other hand, however, fur¬ 
naces are apt to get the full disadvantage 
of the unnatural low prices, as consumers 
rarely buy for future delivery while the 
tendency of prices is down or stationary. 
Any system, therefore, that will prevent 


the unnatural fluctuation in iron will be of 
great benefit to the furnaces, and large 
stocks will alone accomplish this end. It 
is not expected that the needed accumula¬ 
tion of stock will result from the amount 
of iron that will be stored to secure ad¬ 
vances. As soon as a sufficient number of 
warrants have come into existence to 
justify their sale on metal exchanges, it is 
expected that the furnace companies will 
then store the bulk of their iron, because 
it will be the simplest and cheapest way of 
disposing of it, whether it is taken for con¬ 
sumption or speculation. The small 
amount of speculation directed toward 
pig iron in the past has had the effect of 
increasing its great fluctuations, while a 
large ana systematic dealing by specula¬ 
tion would have the effect of confining the 
fluctuations to reasonable and natural 
figures, as has been the case with oil and 
other commodities that have been intelli¬ 
gently provided for. There may be oppo¬ 
sition to such an organization and the 
changes it aims to bring about, as there 
have been to every movement to facilitate 
business, but all well-directed innova¬ 
tions that have had for their foundation 
the regulation of inequalities and saving 
of expense and time have been of per¬ 
manent success. 


The Stove Association. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers occurs 
in Chicago on the first Wednesday in 
February. To thb meeting not only are 
the members of the association invited, 
but also stove manufacturers in general. 
It will be the eighteenth annual con¬ 
vention of the association, and is expected 
to be one of the most interesting and 
profitable meetings ever held. The head¬ 
quarters are to be the Palmer House, and 
ample arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of members and 
iriends. The proceedings optn at 11 a. m. 
of the day named. The subjects which 
are to be brought before the meeting 
through reports of committees appointed 
by the president are : 1, Revised Con¬ 
stitution for the Association; 2, Co-opera¬ 
tion Among Stove Manufacturers; 3, The 
Method of Ascertaining Costs; 4, The 
Permanence of a Paid Secretary; 5, Over¬ 
production; 6, Prices for 1889; 7, Travel¬ 
ing Salesman; 8, Consolidation or Trusts; 
9, A New Bankrupt Law; and, 10, The 
Apprentice System. In a notice of the 
meeting issued by the secretary, D. M. 
Thomas, all these subjects are prominently 
set forth. The fullowing is the substance 
of a circular letter issued to the trade by 
Mr. George H. Barbour, president of the 
association: 

An earnest desire to carefully protect the 
interests of our organization, and to ascer¬ 
tain the real condition of business as it 
exists to-day, which appears anything but 
satisfactory, leads me to request that each 
manufacturer strenuously endeavor to as¬ 
certain for himself and communicate to 
me the cause of the existing depression. 
It may be truly said that to discover the 
evil is much less difficult than to prescribe 
the remedy, but as correct ideas must 
necessarily precede successful action, com¬ 
pliance with my request and the intelli¬ 
gent co-operation of members of our craft 
will supply such a fund of information as 
will prove an invaluable aid in determin¬ 
ing our future course. 

The annual meeting of the association 
occurs at Chicago on the first Wednesday 
in February. To this every stove manu¬ 
facturer, whether member or not, will be 
invited. The usual notice will be given 
by the secretary. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that there be a numerous attend¬ 
ance ; indeed, I hope for the largest repre¬ 
sentation we have ever had. The subjects 
to be discussed are of great interest, es 
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pecially those upon which the committees 
have been at work since the Pittsburgh 
convention, such as the “Cost Formula,” 
the “Revised Constitution,” the “Bank¬ 
rupt Law,” <fec. We are all affected by 
these, more or less, and they cannot be 
too thoroughly considered. 

Let us come to this convention prepared 
to give careful attention to every subject 
introduced, not acting as though our or¬ 
ganization were valueless because it does 
not palpably accomplish all that we think 
it should. No one can really know all 
that it does effect, or how great its actual 
value is, as a large part of its influence 
and much of its work is indirect and un¬ 
seen ; but there can be no doubt that were 
it dissolved it would be very sadly missed, 
and great injury to the trade result in 
less than a year’s time. I therefore urge 
that every member and each of those in¬ 
vited should attend the convention and 
take such part in the discussions as he 
feels competent to do, thus advancing his 
individual interests by promoting the gen¬ 
eral interest of the trade. 

I invite you, whether a member of the 
organization or not, to correspond with me 
between now and the date of the conven¬ 
tion, communicating fully and freely your 
views upon all trade topics. Such a cor¬ 
respondence cannot but open up new lines 
of thought and enable me to formulate 
plans ana offer suggestions valuable to all 
concerned. A free interchange of opinions 
and suggestions is always productive of 
beneficial action, and our trade really 
needs all the stimulation that can be given 
it. Particulaily valuable and correspond¬ 
ingly prized will be communications from 
and correspondence with the smaller stove 
founders, especially such as have not 
usually visited our conventions and whom 
I do not have the opportunity of meeting 
personally; their experience, needs ana 
wishes will have my most careful atten¬ 
tion, and it will be a great pleasure and 
afford me considerable satisfaction if I can 
aid in conserving their interests; no effort 
on my part to this end will be wanting. 


David Wetmore, the well-known iron 
merchant and friend of the public school 
system, died at his residence, 119 Lexing¬ 
ton avenue, Thursday afternoon. The im¬ 
mediate cause of his death was paralysis, 
but he had been ailing ever since Christ¬ 
mas Day, 1884, when he wa« run over and 
severely hurt by a wagon near his home, 
Mr. Wetmore was born in Liberty street, 
this city, December 31, 1823, and when a 
very young man entered the firm of Wet¬ 
more & Co., one of the oldest houses in 
the iron trade, in which his uncle, the late 
A. R. Wetmore, was senior partner. He 
was made a School Commissioner by Mayor 
Havemeyer, and served in the Board of 
Education for 13 years, during the greater 

S art of which he was chairman of the 
[autical School Committee. 


The first steel postal car ever constructed 
has just been finished at the railway shops 
at New Albany by the American Fire- 
Proof Steel Car Company. It is built of 
plates of steel, lined with absetos, and is 
admirably braced by means of steel rods 
running the entire length of the car, the 
rods being fastened by an ingenious de¬ 
vice into the steel posts. The floors are of 
steel, as are the platforms and steps, and 
there is no wood whatever about the car 
except the timbers of the trucks. 


The Passaic Rolling Mill Company, of 
Paterson, N. J., have decided to add two 
20-ton open-hearth steel furnaces to their 
plant, at a cost of about $100,000. 


Among experts employed by a commit¬ 
tee of the Legislature to examine the As¬ 
sembly ceiling at Albany are several prom¬ 
inent architects from New York City. 


Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington. D. C.. January 29,1889. 

It is now conceded on all sides that no 
action will be taken on tariff matters in 
the House which will lead to concurrence 
between the upper and lower branches of 
Congress. An effort was made when the 
Senate substitute reached the House a few 
days ago to w^aive the usual parliamentary 
routine of reference to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The majority mem¬ 
bers of that committee, led by Chairman 
Mills and Representative McMillan, op¬ 
posed the programme of asking a confer¬ 
ence without a reference, while Repre¬ 
sentatives Reed and McKinley, of the 
minority, urged its adoption as a cross-cut 
to bringing the question down to a basis 
of negotiation with a possible prospect of 
a solution through a mutually acceptable 
proposition of compromise. 

It was thought by the conservative mem¬ 
bers of both sides that there might be 
features in both measures, the House bill 
and the Senate substitute, which mi^ht 
afford an opening to a fusion bill which 
would be satisfactory to the conference, 
and in which the two Houses 'would con¬ 
cur. 

Pending this debate, Representative 
McKinley submitted views on the subject 
which were interpreted to represent the 
position of General Harrison. He urged 
the compromise plan as a way to a settle¬ 
ment, and which would avoid an extra 
session, as there would be no chance of 
agreement if the bill was thrown into 
Committee on Ways and Means. It was 
also urged that this would put a stop to 
industrial agitation for some time. The 
Ways and Means majority, seeking to 
cover themselves fiom the chagrin of the 
Tobacco bill reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations, insisted upon the refer¬ 
ence to their committee, promising a re¬ 
port forthwith. The bill and amend¬ 
ments were so referred, and the question 
now is as to the action of the commit¬ 
tee. 

The Cowles Tobacco bill, referred to 
Mr. Randall’s Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, may be regarded as abandoned. 
Chairman Randall is not disposed to an¬ 
tagonize his own party by widening the 
breach on the tariff issue, and he has dis¬ 
covered that it would be impossible to se¬ 
cure a majority of the committee on any 
measure. 

The Committee on Appropriations are 
sadly broken up. The nine Democrats 
are not a unit on the Cowles bill, and the 
six Republicans are a unit on the Senate 
substitute, which they wall put forward 
with a minority report if Mr. Randall un¬ 
dertakes to make a move on the Cowles 
measure. The death of Mr. Barnes, of 
the committee, w’ould add to the complica 
tions. If the chairman should make an 
attempt to report back the bill he would 
find himself in a hopeless minority. A 
poll of the committee by friends of the 
Ways and Means shows that if the issue 
were made seven Democrats would oppose 
a favorable report of the Cowles bill, the 
six Republicans would favor the Senate 
substitute, which would leave Chairman 
Randall in favor of the Cowles Bill with¬ 
out any following. The chairman appre¬ 
ciates the situation and will not take any 
steps. Therefore, the spurt of the tobacco 
men comes to naught. 

The question, therefore, reverts to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with a 
promise that the bill and amendments will 
be reported back in time to receive action 
by this Congress. The carrying out of 
this purpose will in all probability close 
up the tariff agitation of the Fiftieth Con¬ 
gress with a lively display of parliamentary 
skirmishing. The Republicans are not 
willing to permit the Democrats to secure 


any prestige from tariff action, and with¬ 
out them the tobacco men are powerless, 
as they represent but a mere squad as com¬ 
pared with the strength of their party on 
the other side. 

A subject of greater importance than the 
defunct tariff issue in Congress is the 
selection of a Secretary of the Treasury 
for the new Cabinet. The preference of 
the President-elect and the choice of the 
Republicans generally is Senator Allison, 
of Iowa, but the Senator himself wisely 
feels great reluctance, and his friends are 
outspoken in their opposition to his ac¬ 
ceptance. The Senator has never even en¬ 
tertained the thought of leaving the Sen¬ 
ate with any degree of complacency, and 
he has only regarded it at all in the light 
of a personal sacrifice to relieve the new 
President of an embarrassment arising 
from two causes: (1) his desire to make 

the selection of his fiscal minister from 
the West, and (2) the factional hostilities 
in New York, which would preclude a se¬ 
lection from that direction should he de¬ 
sire to look that way. 

The friends of Senator Allison assert 
w ith great force that he is the representa¬ 
tive man of the Western idea of the tariff. 
He has done more to build up a protective 
tariff sentiment in the West than any 
other person of that section in public or 
private life. During the transition stage 
of public sentiment from war tariffs and 
taxation to revenues based upon the re¬ 
quirements of peace, he held his State in 
line in favor of the protective policy. 
The West has followed the course of Iowa 
until w’e find that great section as strongly 
allied to the American idea as the Middle 
States, and as much or more so than some 
sections of New* England. William B. 
Allison was the chief instrumentality in 
bringing about this condition of public 
opinion in the West on economic ques¬ 
tions. 

Senator Allison, ever since his interview • 
with General Harrison en route to Wash¬ 
ington after the election, has felt that his 
place would be in the Senate. He de¬ 
spaired of concurrent action on the tariff, 
and therefore felt the importance of re¬ 
maining in the Senate to co-operate in leg¬ 
islation which would be certain to come up 
in the next Congress. Although the di¬ 
urnal grist of speculation from Indianap¬ 
olis puts him down as having accepted the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, his closest 
friends are still confident that he has not 
and will not accept the position, but that lie 
will remain where he is, w'ith a prospect¬ 
ively upward promotion in 1892, instead 
of downward promotion now. The 
declination by Senator Allison would 
leave McKinley, of Ohio, as the 
most available mau from the West for the 
portfolio of the Treasury. It is expected 
before another week rolls around that 
something tangible will have transpired on 
the question of the Chief of the Depart¬ 
ment which regulates the revenues, recom¬ 
mends tariff legislation, and interprets 
tariff schedules. 

The talk of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company about turning out another steel 
gun creates seme discussion in ordnance 
circles. The army and naval experts, how r - 
ever, discourage the step until the Thurlow 
gun, which will be of open hearth steel 
shall have been tested. While the pro¬ 
jectors of this style of ordnance have not 
lost faith in their projects, the officers 
and men who would be compelled to risk 
their lives in using such guns do not show 
any degree of enthusiasm in that direction. 


Shipbuilding revived remarkably in 
Great Britain during the year 1888, reach¬ 
ing 903,687 tons, against 687,000 in the 
previous year, and, except in two previous 
years has never been greater than in the 
year just expired. 
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Trade Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iran Aq e, 95 and 97 Washing- (. 
ton street. Chicago, January 28, 1889. \ 

Pig Iron.—The tonnage of the market 
has not improved in the past week. The 
very low level which prices have struck 
has, however, induced a number of con 
sumers to place contracts who would other¬ 
wise have hesitated longer. Efforts were 
made, without success, to buy special 
brands for long deliveries at present prices, 
the makers being willing to sell only for 
early shipment and taking their chance 
for a better price later in the year. This 
will not happen unless production has been 
sharply curtailed and consumers realize 
that the supply is not greater than the 
demand. In the meantime it will be re¬ 
markable if prices do not go lower. Con¬ 
sumption is decreasing rather than in¬ 
creasing, and stocks in foundry men’s yards 
are shrinking very slowly. Still it does 
not seem possible that much more of a 
decline can take place, at this particular 

g rint than has already been experienced. 

ut the fact must not be overlooked, in 
considering the situation, that if the 
coke strike threatened on the 1st of 
February in the Connellsville region 
actually takes place an immediate 
restriction of production, and much greater 
than if caused by the mere condition of 
the Pig Iron market, will be made. Should 
the strike last from two to three months 
the price of Pig Iron would advance con¬ 
siderably, to the benefit of Southern 
furnacemen and others not dependent on 
the Connellsville region for their fuel. 
Lake Superior charcoal shows no change 
in price, being apparently as firm as ever. 
Several contracts for round lots are pend¬ 
ing. It is understood that some sales of 
high numbers recently alleged to have 
been made at other points were not con¬ 
summated and the parties are now in the 
market. Cash quotations on ordinary lots are 
as iollows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $20; American 
Scotch (Blackband), No. 1, $19 © 19.50; 
No. 2, $17.50; Jackson County Silvery, 
No. 1, $17.50 © $18; other Ohio Soft 
Irons, No. 1, $17 © $18; Lake Superior 
Coke, No. 1, $16.50 © $17; No. 2, $15.50 
© $16; No. 3, $14.50 © $15; Southern 
Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16 © $16.50; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.25 
© $15.75; No. 3 Foundry, $15; No. 2 
Soft, $14.25 © $14.75; Gray Forge, $14 
© 14.50. 

Bar Iron.—While a fair volume of 
business is reported for the week, prices 
have been barely sustained. Values are 
tending downward, but the decline seems 
to be stubbornly resisted by the manufact¬ 
urers, who are acting very conservatively 
and yield only when they must. The 
prices which some of them are quoting 
indicate that they are either in¬ 
different about new business or that they 
have strong faith in an early recovery 
from the prevailing depression. They 
name 1.750, half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, 
for mill lots, and will take no less. Others 
quote 1.701, a °d this appears to be the 
going price for ordinary specificatiocs for 
good Common Iron, shaded, of course, for 
desirable orders. Small lots continue to 
sell at 1.90^ © 20 from store, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron.—Business is quiet 
and prices are easier. In the case of 
Beams, however, the situation seems to 
have changed and rumors are current of 
an advance to be made to 30. Mill lots 
are quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles and Sheared Plates, 2.12*0 © 
2.150; Universal Plates, 2.200; Tees, 2.450 


© 2.550; Beams and Channels, 2.900; 
Small lots from stock sell at the following 
rates: Angles, 2.850; Tees, 2.700; Beams, 
8.500 for domestic. 

Plaieg, Tubes, Ac.—A number of con¬ 
tracts for considerable quantities of Plates 
are pending, but the parties seem to be in 
no hurry to close. Current trade is very 
light. Small lots sell as follows from 
store: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.500; 
Sheet Steel, 30 © 3.500; Tank Iron, 
2.400; Tank 8teel, 2.600 © 2.750; Shell 
Iron, 80; Shell Steel, 8.12*0; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 8.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 © 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 © 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750. Boiler Tubes, 
62* £ off. 

Sheet Iron.—Both Black and Galvan¬ 
ized are in very moderate demand at 
present. Prices are unchanged, small lots 
of Black being quoted at 3.100 for No. 24 
to 8.800 for No. 27, and Galvanized at 
65 )c off for Juniata and 65 # and 2* $ off 
for Charcoal 

Merchant Steel.—Prices of Tool Steel 
are slowly settling to their old basis of 
values before the formation of the associa¬ 
tion, with but little business offering. 
Quotations are as follows: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.300; Tool Steel, 80; Specials, 180 
© 250; Crucible Spring, 3.750; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.250 © 2.500; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2.300 © 2.400; Tire, 
2.250 © 2.500; Sheet, 70 © 100. 

Steel Rails.—The sales on account of 
the local mills during the w eek aggregated 
about 10,000 tons. Other contracts are 
pending. The situation is still unchanged, 
a light year’s business being indicated. 
Prices are firm, how ever, at $30 for large 
lots and $80.50 for small quantities. 

Old Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron Rails 
are very dull. Nothing has transpired 
during the week to establish prices, but 
dealers quote them nominally at $21 © 
$21.50. Some inquiry is noted for Old 
Car-Wheels, and a small lot was sold for 
$19 .50. This, however, could not be ob¬ 
tained for any considerable quantity, buy¬ 
ers offering $19. 

Scrap.—Trade is very limited. Mixed 
Country is worth $14. Carefully Selected 
is offered at the following rates by city 
dealers, $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Rail¬ 
road Wrought, $20 ©$20.50; Track, $19; 
No. 1 Mill, $14 © $15; No. 2 Mill, $10; 
Horseshoes, $18.50; Axles, $26.50; Machin¬ 
ery Cast, $13.50 © $14; Stove Plate, $10 
© $11; Cast Borings, $8.50 © $9; 
Wrought Turnings, $10.50 © $11; Axle 
Turnings, $12.50 @ $13; Coil and Leaf 
Steel, $15 © $16; Tires, $16; Mixed 
Steel, $10.50 © $11. 

General Hardware.—An excellent de¬ 
mand is reported in every branch. The 
Shelf Hardware jobbers state that their 
trade is increasing steadily. The Heavy 
Hardware jobbers are doing a much better 
business than last year at this time. Those 
who handle specialties also report a very 
encouraging influx of orders from every 
section reached by them. Aside from this 
there are no special features to note. 

Nails.—Manufacturers’ agents for Steel 
Nails are expecting an advance of 50 or 
100 in the factory price to be declared this 
week. Pointers have been freely given to 
customers, and the placing of orders has 
thus been stimulated to some degree, but 
not enough to make trade very active. 
The charge having been made that the 
Calumet Iron and Steel Company are cut¬ 
ting prices, they state that although they 
do not belong to the association they are 
as deeply interested as any of the members 
in keeping prices up, and that they are 
doing so, relying upon the quality of 
their product to give them their share of 
orders. Jobbers are doing a very good 
business, but their prices are still un¬ 
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settled. In view of the anticipated ad¬ 
vance by the manufacturers, some of the 
jobbers are now taking a firm stand against 
anything less than $1.95 for carloads and 
$2 for small lots. Wire Nails show no 
improvement in price, although some 
manufacturers have declared themselves 
out of the market, having orders which 
will absorb their capacity for two months, 
and others are endeavoring to make $2.40, 
Chicago, the bottom rate for large lots. 
With one or two concerns naming lower 
figures, and as low as any thus far made 
since the break, an actual advance is de¬ 
cidedly retarded. Jobbers auote $2.50 as 
the regular price from stock, with $2.45 
for mixed carloads. 

Barb Wire.—The demand is still im¬ 
proving, but prices are not better. In 
fact, large lots can now be bought from 
the manufacturers at lower rates than 
those named in December, but it is not 
likely that this condition of affairs will 
continue any length of time. A heroic 
remedy is being administered to cure a 
very stubborn disease. Jobbers quote 
Painted at 2.900 and Galvanized at 8.500, 
with 100 $ 100 lb off for carloads. 

Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aye, 2SS0 South Fourth 8t. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa.. January 29,1889. i 

Pig Iron.—A considerable amount of 
business has been done during the past 
week, the larger proportion, however, be¬ 
ing at what may be called 44 cut rates.” 
Some brands still command firm quota¬ 
tions, but in the majority of cases the lots 
are small, or under a guarantee of pro¬ 
tection in case of any general reduction in 
prices before deliveries are completed. 
This, of course, shows a great want of con¬ 
fidence, and is almost equivalent to a de¬ 
cline, although there is still a possibility 
that such a contingency may be avoided. 
Much will depend on developments the 
next two or three weeks. A great deal of 
Iron is being consumed, and so for as this 
section is concerned there is no serious 
overproduction, but the market cannot 
take the large offerings from other sources 
without displacing similar quantities of 
the home product. Price, therefore, be¬ 
comes an important factor. Some fair¬ 
sized lots of Southern Irons have been 
taken within the past month or six weeks, 
probably 15,000 tons in all, besides a con¬ 
siderable amount of Western Foundry 
Iron in small lots. This in addition to the 
usual accumulations during the holiday 
season has caused steadily increasing 
stocks in this vicinity, and brings furnace- 
men face to face with the question whether 
they will meet the prices made for outside 
lots, or limit their output and maintain 
prices and lose a portion of their trade. 
Some leading concerns will undoubt¬ 
edly accept the former alternative; 
others cannot do so without involving 
serious loss, and will probably “blow 
out” their furnaces. Meanwhile the feeling 
is very unsettled, with a probability of its 
continuance until some adjustment is 
made to meet the conditions which we 
have endeavored to define. For the near 
future, prospects are not at all encourag¬ 
ing, although it is claimed that some of 
the more urgent sellers having placed 
their product, prices are likely to be some¬ 
what steadier. There may perhaps be a 
slight reaction from the pressure of the 
last week or two ? but, at tne moment, the 
chances are that it will be only temporary, 
until some of the accumulations are ab¬ 
sorbed, and that is hardly likely until 
there is a much better demand or a con¬ 
siderably reduced production, either of 
which involves time. In regard to current 
prices, there is variety enough to satisfy 
the most exacting, the extremes for good 
to choice brands being $15 to $17 at 
tide for Gray Forge, and $17 to $19 for 
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No. 1 Foundry, with the majority of sales 
at from 500 to 750 *$} ton above the in¬ 
side quotations. Several lots of 1000 tons 
each of Gray Forge, including both local 
and Southern brands, were taken at $15 @ 
$15.25 delivered in consumers’ yards, and 
No. 1 Foundry at $17.50 @ $18, although 
Southern No. 1 could be had at $17, rail 
or steamer, for February and March ship¬ 
ments. Smaller lots of local brands have 
been taken at $15.50 @ $10 for Gray 
Forge and $18 @ $18.50 for No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry, but, as already stated, buyers will 
not take large lots unless guaranteed 
against a decline. 

Foreign Iron.—Prices are too high to 
permit of business being done in this mar¬ 
ket. Asking rates are as follows: Besse¬ 
mer, $20, c.i.f., duty paid; Speigeleisen, 
$27.25. 

Blooms.—There is a good demand at 
prices quoted for some time past—viz.: 
Steel Nail .Slabs, $28.50 @$29, at mill; 
Billets, from $32 to $36, according to 
analysis; Run-out Anthracite, $42 @ $44; 
Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 $ ‘‘bloom ” 
ton of 2404 !b. 

Muck Bars.—Market unsettled. There 
is more disposition to buy, but bids are 
not over $26.50 @ $27 at mill for good 
Bars, while sellers ask about 50# more. 

Bar Iron.—The market has been some¬ 
what more active, but without any indica¬ 
tion of improvement in prices. The chances 
in this respect seem to be a shade more 
favorable, however, and as the mills get 
more orders on their books a little stiffen¬ 
ing in values will naturally follow. It is 
not known that any large orders for Bars 
have been placed, although some of the 
mills claim to have had the offer of lots 
aggregating over 2000 tons, which they 
declined, more on account of dates for de¬ 
livery than because of prices. A few large 
Skelp orders have been distributed around 
(about 2000 tons among local mills), so that 
things are more active, if not more remun¬ 
erative. Prices, as already stated, are no 
better, and range from 1.750 to 1.85$* for 
good to best quality of Bars, and 1.80 for 
Grooved Skelp, although large buyers ex¬ 
pect to shade even these low prices, and 
have done so in cases in which new busi¬ 
ness was urgently needed. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—Business in 
Plates is very disappointing. Some of the 
largest orders given out within the past 
month or six weeks were taken by West¬ 
ern mills, so that local concerns have been 
able to secure only small orders, and are 
therefore always on the lookout for new* 
business. The result is low pnees, with 
no immediate prospect of improvement. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but on 
large lots concessions are not unusual. 
Quotations about as follows: 1.95$* @ 
2.1£ for Ordinary Plates and Tank Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20 for Universal Plates; Shell, 
2.40 @ 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.20 
@2.30; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3J0; 
Fire-Box, 3$0 @ 4^0. 

Structural Iron.—The market is very 
quiet, with nothing but small orders com¬ 
ing on the market at present. Some of 
the mills are busy on old contracts, but 
there are more that are running close to 
the end of their order books, hence prices 
are irregular and somewhat weak, al¬ 
though quoted as before—viz.: Bridge 
Plate, 20 @ 2.10; Angles, 20 @ 2.10; 
Tees, 2.40 @ 2.60; Beams and Channels, 
2.80 for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—A fair amount of busi¬ 
ness has been done, some pretty large lots 
having been taken on private terms. The 
market is steady at the following quota¬ 
tions : 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... .3 @ 3)^0 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25. 2 % @ 3 0 

Common, m$* lesB than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_4 ^ (rt> 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_% ® 4 0 


Best Bloom Sheets, No6.16 to 21_ 8}£ @ 8 

Blue Annealed.2.6 @ 2 8f 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.. __623*} % 

Common discount.073^ % 

Merchant Steel.—There is a good de¬ 
mand at about the following quotations: 
Tool Steel, 8£$* @ 100; Machinery, 2^0 
@ 2f0; Crucible Spring, 3}0; Crucible 
Machinery, 50; Best Sheet Steel, 100 @ 
120; Second Quality 8£0; Third Quality, 
6i0. 

Steel Rails.—Business is very quiet and 
orders for fair-sized lots appear to have 
been taken at something less than quoted 
rates. In Eastern Pennsylvania $28 at 
mill is claimed to be an inside rate, but 
orders from some of the Southern roads 
have been worked from Pittsburgh at what 
appears to be about $27 at mill, unless 
special rates have been made with the 
transportation companies. The feeling is 
unsettled, with $27.50 @ $28 quoted for 
large orders. 

Old Rails.—There is no change from 
last week, the market being quiet, but at 
firm quotations. Shipments would com¬ 
mand about $23.50 for T’s or $24 for spot 
lots, but sales have been chiefly for interior 
delivery, at about $24.50 laid down at 
mills. Stocks are light, and holders very 
firm. Spot lots, $24.25 bid to-day. 

Scrap Iron.—The market is a little 
quiet, but there is no quotable change in 
prices, which remain as follows: $20.50 @ 
$21 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22.50; 
No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ 
$14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast 
Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ $10; 
Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old Car- 
Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its 
equivalent. 

Wrough t-Iron Pipe.—There is a good 
deal of business doing, but prices are still 
irregular and unsatisfactory. Discounts 
are nominally unchanged, but on desirable 
orders concessions are frequently made. 
Quoted discounts nominally Black Butt- 
Welded, 52£ %; Galvanized do., 42$^; 
Black Lap-Welded, 62£ Galvanized 
do., 52£ #; Boiler Tubes, 60 %. 

Nails.—The demand is very light, as is 
usual at this season. Prices are unchanged, 
but very irregular, varying from $1.75 to 
$1.90 at mill for carload lots. Store 
prices remain at $1.90 @ $2. The agree¬ 
ment to restrict production is likely to be 
consummated shortly; meanwhile there 
are more Nails being made than can be sold 
at quoted rates. 

J. W. Hoffman & Co., Philadelphia, 
who have for the past 17 years been lo¬ 
cated at 208 South Fourth street, will re¬ 
move their offices to 333 Walnut street, 
and will have larger facilities for handling 
their increasing trade in Iron and Steel of 
all descriptions. J. Oyden Hoffman has 
been appointed Philadelphia agent for 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, and 
Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 11 j will also be located at 333 Walnut 
street. 

Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., January 28,1889. 

Pig Iron.—There is absolutely nothing 
new in the Iron situation as regard prices, 
and trade is quiet. Stock on hand is 
light at all the furnaces, there having been 
quite a diminution since the first of the 
month filling orders ahead. There are two 
causes which operators believe may tend 
to make an improvement in the situation— 
viz., the Hull storage scheme and the 
sliding freight scale. 

There is a much better feeling over the 
financial situation since the last report. 
Birmingham’s greatest burdens—obliga¬ 
tions on real estate speculations—are being 
very appreciably lightened, notably with¬ 
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in the last few days. As reported in The 
Iron Age , the depression in the business 
generally is attributed to the dullness in 
railroad building and the demand for such 
supplies. 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., January 28,1889. 

Pig Iron.—There have been a number of 
sales effected during the last week for de¬ 
livery through the year. Prices continue 
low, with little prospect of an advance. 
Some of the leading furnaces are accepting 
orders for the year’s delivery, believing 
that they cannot hope for an important 
change, and that, until the weaker furnaces 
are forced to go out, the market will con¬ 
tinue depressed. The buying during the 
week has been largely among stove 
foundries and machine companies, and for 
future delivery, though their purchases for 
a year’s supply are not as large as usual, as 
from the present depression there is a 
decided falling off in orders. We quote 
as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new clasBittcatioil. U25® 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 

new classification. 13.75 ® 14.25 

Gray Forjre. 18.26 ® 13.75 

White and Mott led, different grades J2.75 @ 13.25 

Silver Gray, different grades.13.00® 16.76 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.26 ® 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75 ® 15.25 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75® 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 15.00® 19.56 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun- 


H&nging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 19.50 ® 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.76 ® 23.75 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, January 28, 1880. t 

Pig Iron.—Very low prices have been 
made for Pig Iron in the local market 
during the past week, even lower than 
those reported in our last review. But 
sales have increased materially, some very 
large contracts having been closed during 
the past few days. These purchases have 
been made not alone by actual consumers, 
but some large amounts have been taken 
for speculative account. An analysis of 
the present market is no easy task. The 
tone is unsettled, and interested parties 
modify their views with each new report, 
giving prices an unstable character. Of 
course all agree that a reaction is bound 
to come sooner or later, but there is no 
unity of opinion that the bottom has been 
touched. Those buying upon speculative 
ideas admit the possibility, and even the 
probability, of lower prices, but the fact 
that the market is at a lower point than for 
many years gives them courage to buy for 
“ long ” account. Large consumers, espe¬ 
cially Pipe works, which have large orders 
ahead, have shown confidence, to some 
extent, in making contracts for large 
amounts, but they have secured the benefit 
of time, the length of which gives some 
assurance of a profit upon purchases, as 
well as upon their manufactured article. 
A few sellers announce their belief that 
the market is at bottom, and that they 
prefer to wait awhile before parting with 
holdings; but it is noteworthy that these 
gentlemen have just sold liberal amounts 
of Iron. The majority of producers, if 
their sentiments are reflected with ac¬ 
curacy, will not be surprised to see a fur¬ 
ther material decline. One of the largest 
producers in the South, and one credited 
with unusual foresight, is reported to have 
said that the present demoralization will 
continue and prices will decline until fur¬ 
naces which ought not to make Iron— 
those which have little or no capital of 
their own, but are operated on borrowed 
capital—are compelleed to blow out. This 
means a war of extermination, or a natu- 
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ral weeding out process, a “survival of 
the fittest,” according as it is viewed. 
The sales made here or consummated 
through Cincinnati agents during the past 
week aggregate about 50,000 tons, for de¬ 
livery ranging from two to six months, 
some contracts being reported made ex¬ 
tending throughout the year, but a maior- 
ity of the transactions cover about four 
months; of this amount speculators are 
said to embrace nearly 20,000 tons, the re¬ 
mainder being made up of lots ranging 
from 1000 and 2000 to 7000 tons. No. 1 
Southern Coke Foundry Iron is reported 
at $14.50 © $15; No. 2 do. at $14 © 
$14.50; No. 3 do. at $13 @ $13.50, but 
the inside prices are not openly named. 
Forge Iron at $12.50 © $13 and Mottled 
at $12. Many mixed lots, too, have been 
sold at varying rates. Dealers as a rule 
adhere to old “list” prices in their pub¬ 
lished reports. Northern Iron has sympa¬ 
thized more with the Southern product, 
and even Wheel Iron has ruled easier 
under less liberal orders. The following 
are the approximate prices current here at 
the close lor cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry, 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$14.75 © $15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.25© 14.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 18.50© 14.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00© 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 14.60© 15.00 

Maboningand Shenangro Valley . 16.50© 17.00 

HangingRock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00© 22.00 
Hanging Rook Charcoal, No. 2... 10.00 © 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00© 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00© 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 18.00 © 18.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.00© 12.26 

Gray Forge. 12.60 © 13.00 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 © 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 © 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00© 22.00 

Manufactured Iron—Has been moder¬ 
ately active and steady, without new 
features of prominence. 

Nails.—The market has been without 
animation, and easy in tone: 12 © 40d 

sell at $1.90 © $1.95 $ keg, with 100 rebate 
in carload lots at the mills 8teel Nails 
sell at $1.90 © $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails 
at $2.60 © $2.65 $ keg. 

Old Material.—There has been little 
trading, and prices have been nominal. 
Old Rails are difficult to sell at $21.50 © 
$22, and Old Wheels are quotable at 
$18 © $18.50, cash, here. 


Kroger, Redway & Co. announce that, 
having succeeded to the business of R. J. 
Kroger & Co., they will continue to occupy 
the old office, Room No. 1, Allen Build¬ 
ing, Fifth and Main streets. They are 
agents for the Schoonmakers Connellsville 
Coke, best grades of West Virginia and 
Ohio (Soft) Coke, and (Barton Mine) 
Piedmont Smithing Coal, favorably known 
as Cumberland Blossburg. They also deal 
in Iron Ore, Mill Cinder, Scrap Iron and 
Rails. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age* Carter and 0th Sts., i 
Chattanooga., January 28, 1880. ( 

FI* Iron.—A correct report of the con¬ 
dition of the market at the present time 
would result in an “unknown quantity,” 
and all the algebraic rules ever invented 
would not give a correct solution of the 
problem. Rumors of sales of large round 
lots at distressingly low figures are flying 
around in every direction, but careful in¬ 
quiry of the alleged sellers results in the 
fact that no such sales have been 
made. The Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. 
were reported to have qffered Nos. 1 and 2 
Foundry at very low prices, but got no 
takers, when the truth of the matter is tha't 


they have not a pound of No. 2 to offer for 
delivery under 60 days and No. 1 under 90 
days at any price. A party from the 
North visited the Southern districts pre¬ 
pared to buy 25,000 to 50,000 tops for spot 
cash, and expected to get no No. 1 for about 
$12 © $12.50, and Gray Forge for about 
$10 © $10.50, but has left the field 
without buying a pound. The fact is 
there is no such priced Iron for sale in the 
Southern districts. Many of the furnaces 
are all sold up and those that are not are 
realizing profitable figures on what sales 
they are making, or are stacking their 
output It cannot be denied but what 
prices have receded, but the statements 
made by many that prices have gone to 
the figures reported cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated by facts. $13 © $14 is 
the basis at which No. 1 can be bought for 
now, about 500 © 750 less for No. 2 
Foundry, and there are some who will not 
sell at these figures. The failures at Nash¬ 
ville and Sheffield have been discounted 
for a long time by those who were on the 
inside and have created no surprise. 

Miscellaneous. —The past week or two 
has developed quite an active stir in 
business, and the future is looked upon as 
a period that will develop an active season 
in all mercantile lines. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, January 28,1880. 

Iron Ore. —The local representatives of 
the big mining companies in the Lake 
Superior district steadfastly maintain that 
no steps affecting the prices for Ore for 
1889 have yet been taken. While assert¬ 
ing that the opening prices for Ore will, 
in all probability, be about 250 or 500 
above those of 1888, it is confidently 
claimed that active inquiries from the fur- 
nacemen are not expected for at least 
three weeks to come. This feeling on 
the part of the Ore dealers is due in no 
small measure to the fact that many 
Eastern furnaces, especially those along 
the line of the Lehigh Valley road, are 
determined to buy their supplies of Ore 
on this side of the Atlantic. Their de¬ 
termination to substitute domestic for 
foreign Ore means, it is claimed, a total 
output in the Lake Superior region of at 
least 6,000,000 tons of Ore in 1889. The 
Ore receipts at Buffalo in 1887 were but 
30,700 tons. Last year they were 247,000 
tons. With the increased dock facilities, 
prepared by the Lehigh Valley Company, 
ana with the furnaces at Syracuse, Troy, 
Ironton and elsewhere demanding native 
Ores, the Buffalo trade this year is not un¬ 
likely to reach 600,000 tons. This phase of 
the situation in a measure accounts for the 
apparently disinterested position of the 
mine owners who now claim that they 
can well afford to await the demands of 
the fumacemen. The little stacks of un¬ 
sold Ore on the docks are being rapidly 
disposed of, less than 85,000 tons now re¬ 
maining in the possession of the dealers. 
Fully 30,000 tons of Ore were shipped to 
the furnaces last week. 

Pig Iron. —The tone of the market is 
slightly improved, Ohio Coke Irons, at a 
reduction of 500 $ ton, being in fair de¬ 
mand, and Car-Wheel Irons, at about the 
same sacrifice, finding quite a number of 
purchasers. As long, however, as the 
furnacemen are not compelled to enter the 
market the demand is bound to continue 
light, and substantial orders will be few 
and far scattered. The sacrifice in prices 
is far from universal, many furnacemen 
declining altogether to make concessions 
for the sake of orders. Buyers, in looking 
after current needs, are less solicitous than 
might be expected about obtaining low 
prices, and few sales of small lots have oc¬ 
curred below 500 reduction from the 
long-prevailing quotations for standard 


Irons. Many foundries are looking for¬ 
ward to good orders for Iron in the archi¬ 
tectural line. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails are 
selling in small lots at $24.25. The mar¬ 
ket as a whole is dull, and sales of all 
kinds are scattering. 

Nails.—Steel Wire Nails at $2.40 are 
about the only articles in the market en¬ 
joying any degree of demand. Business 
with both jobbers and store men is lim¬ 
ited. 

Manufactured Iron. —A majority of 
the dealers are firm in the belief that Bars, 
Plates and Sheets will be selling freely 
before March 1. The market at present is 
lifeless, and Common Bar does not com¬ 
mand prices in advance of 1.600. 

\ Later by Telegraph .] 

Interviews with the principal consumers 
in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
reveal their willingness to pay last season's 
opening prices for new Ore. A dozen dif¬ 
ferent mining companies are following the 
established custom of waiting for the Re¬ 
public mine to fix prices before announc¬ 
ing their schedule of rates. Not a pound 
of new Ore has been sold. A representa¬ 
tive of the Carnegie interests said this 
morning that letters had been received 
from several mining companies relative to 
new Ore, and that replies were sent indi¬ 
cating the Carnegie company’s readiness 
to buy at the mine-owners’ prices. It is 
rumored to-day that the Republic will 
announce $6.25 as its opening price. The 
depression in the Rail and Bessemer-Pig 
markets will, it is said, operate against 
high prices for Bessemer Ore at the be¬ 
ginning of the season. Representatives 
of the large Pig-Iron interests in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania go to New York to-night to 
protest against the increased freight on 
Pig Iron ordered for February 1. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of January 28, 1889, report as follows: 
There has been an absence of any large 
dealings in this market during the past 
week. On account of the low offers 
recently made here by some Southern 
furnaces and the very low prices at which 
these Irons have been sold in other sections, 
buyers are inclined to wait until values are 
more settled and they can feel sure prices 
have reached the lowest point. Most 
Coke Irons are lower in sympathy. While 
Lake Superior Charcoal is being held at 
prices asked a month ago, it is a question 
whether they will not also be affected. 
Makers of tins grade claim that consump¬ 
tion will be fully up to the production, 
and, therefore, no cause exists for lower¬ 
ing quotations. We quote for the present 
as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 


Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 10.50 © 20.00 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 © 18.50 

Southern No. 1. 17.25© 17.75 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.25© 15.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 © 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.50 © 10.00 

Old Wheels. 20.00© 20J» 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., ( 
Pittsburgh, January 20,1888. s 

There has been no important change in 
the general Iron and Steel industries dur¬ 
ing the week under review; trade is still 
reported dull and unsatisfactory. It is 
believed that tariff agitation has contrib¬ 
uted as much as anything to the dullness 
that has prevailed of late. Another mat¬ 
ter that tends to depress business in the 
two great industries of Pittsburgh, Iron 
and Steel, is the fact that a large number 
of natural gas contracts expire shortly, and 
if the advanced prices for gas are insisted 
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upon it is probable that a number of 
manufacturers will drop the gas and go 
back to coal. 

Pig Iron. —The market continues in a 
depressed and unsatisfactory condition, 
but it is hoped that there will soon be a 
change for the better. Consumers have 
little or no stock, and just as soon as they 
begin to think that prices have touched 
the lowest point they will want to contract 
for future delivery. Furnacemen argue 
that the point in question has been reached 
already, and one of the strong points ad¬ 
vanced, in view of their position, is that 
present prices scarcely cover actual cost, 
with but little prospect of much, if any, 
reduction in the production. We quote 
prices as follows : 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.75 ® $15.25, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 14.00® 14.50, “ 

White and Mottled. 15.50® 16.00, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.75® 17.00. “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75® 16.25, “ 

Charcoal Foundry.21.00® 24.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal ..... . 25.00 ® 28.90, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 16.50® 16.75 “ 

Best brands of city-made Forge Irons 
are to be had for immediate delivery at 
$15, cash; it is doubtful whether furnace- 
men would contract for future delivery at 
the price quoted. Foundry Irons continue 
very dull; Bessemer continues weak; sale 
600 tons at $16.75, cash, and 1000 tons for 
delivery next month at $16.50, cash; in 
the latter there has been a decline of 250 
to 50# ^ ton within the past few weeks. 

Mack Bar —Continues very dull, and 
prices have further declined; we now 
quote, in the absence of sales, at $27 @ 
$27.50, cash. We are reliably informed 
of an offer to sell at $27. The quotations 
above noted show a decline of $1 ^ ton 
within a few weeks, and no demand at the 
decline. 

Manganese. —Sale of 80 % Ferroman¬ 
ganese at $55.50 @$56, cash; and Spiegel 
at $28 @ $28.50, cash, for 20 Demand 
is chiefly for small lots. 

Manufactured Iron. —Orders continue 
to come forward sparingly, but it is hoped 
and expected that there will be an im¬ 
provement in the demand before long, and 
there is every reason to believe that there 
will be. Prices continue weak and irreg¬ 
ular, in sympathy with the raw article. 
Bars, 1.750 @ 1.800; Plates, 2.100 @ 
2.200; No. 24 Sheet, 2.800 @ 2.900, all 
60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. Skelp Iron, 
1.750 @ 1.800 for Grooved, and 1.900 @ 
20 for Sheared. 

Nails.—There is nothing doing in the 
Nail trade here; no change in prices. 
Pittsburgh manufacturers continue to 
quote at $1.90 for 12d @ 40d, 60 days; 
2 ^ off for cash, but Wheeling continues 
to sell at a $1.80 base, and, while there is 
difference, Pittsburgh has but little show 
for business. I’he Wheeling manufactur¬ 
ers will hold a meeting to-morrow, one of 
the main objects of which, it is said, is to 
advance prices. Pittsburgh makers say 
there is but little margin at the $1.90 
card, and, if so, it is not strange that 
Wheeling wants to advance prices. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —There is a fair 
business for the season, and but for the 
manner in which prices are being cut there 
would be but little room for complaint. A 
few large concerns are doing the bulk of 
the business; some manufacturers are not 
anxious for business at present prices, and 
but for a desire to hold their trade they 
would shut down. We quote discounts 
on Black Butt-Welded Pipe at 55^ @ 57 
on Galvanized do., 50 and 5 on Black 
Lap-Welded, 65 ^ @ 67£ on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 55 and 2£ $; 2-inch 

Tubing, 11J0 ^ foot, net; 5£-inch Cas¬ 
ing, 350 $ foot, net; Boiler Tubes, 65 # 
off. 

Old Bails. —The dullness noted for 
some time continues, and in the absence 
of sales it is difficult to give reliable quo¬ 
tations. We hear of offers to sell Amer¬ 


ican Tees at $24, and it is fair to infer 
that if offered at the price quoted they 
could be bought for less. The woik of 
“lifting” has not this winter had to be 
suspended in consequence of the weather, 
and the supply has been kept up much 
better than expected thereby. But for 
the open winter the course of the market 
would have been very different from what 
it has been. Old Steel Rails quoted in 
absence of sales at $18 @ $18.50 for short 
and $19.50 @ $20 for long lengths. 

Steel Rails— ^Are still quoted at $28 
cash orders at mill-here, but for a desir¬ 
able order there is little doubt but what 
the price quoted would be discounted, as 
the mills are all anxious for business. 
While there are those who believe that 
there will be as many Rails wanted this 
year as last, others are of a different 
opinion. 

Billets, &c. —There is but little inquiry 
for Bessemer Steel Billets and prices are 
weak; quoted at $28, cash, at maker’s 
mills; Nail Slabs $27.50 @ $28; Domestic 
Blooms and Rail Ends, $18.50 @ $19, with 
but little inquiry. 

Railway Track Supplies.— There is 
not much inquiry just now, but an im¬ 
provement in demand is looked for next 
month. Prices remain unchanged. Spikes, 
2.050 @ 2.100, 80 days, free on cars here; 
Splice Bara, 1.800 @ 1.850; Track Bolts, 
2.800 with square and 2.900 with hexagon 
nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —No change in prices. 
Best brands Tool Steel 8|0; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5^; Open Hearth do, 2J0. 

Old Material —Is less active and weak¬ 
er; sales No. 1 Wrought Scrap at $20.75, 
net ton; Old Car Axles, $24.75; Cast Scrap, 
$14.75 gross; Old Car-Wheels nominally 
$19 @ $19.50 gross. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street. * 
N ew York. January 60.1889. \ 

From every department of the Iron and 
Steel trades come complaints of a most un¬ 
satisfactory state of affaire. Prices, al¬ 
most without exception, are down to cost 
for the most favorably situated concerns, 
and in some instances are decidedly below 
it. Importations have practically ceased, 
except in some specialties. Already the 
number of sellers in many lines is narrow¬ 
ing down to a small number. Among 
them there is a sharp rivalry, in which or¬ 
dinary business pruaence is often thrown 
to the winds, and personal antagonism, 
retaliation and spite are allowed full sway. 
Such a condition of affaire certainly cannot 
last long. When more prudent councils 
prevail, when those so eager for ton¬ 
nage have been filled, a reaction is 
sure to set in which will cause a 
very rapid advance to more reasonable 
figures. We see no immediate prospect 
for this change, but all interested in the 
trade should keenly watch for the slight¬ 
est indication, since the recovery to at 
least living rates is likely to come with 
a rush. It is in the nature of the busi¬ 
ness that the adjustment to present cir¬ 
cumstances is least likely to be very 
prompt in the case of the Pig Iron manu¬ 
facturers. A rolling mill or foundry can 
generally be closed down at short notice 
and without serious direct loss. It is 
different with a furnace. Blowing out 
involves future heavy outlays, without 
considering that generally furnaces must 
have long-time contracts for raw materials. 
One point deserves special mention, and 
that is the heavy consumption of last year. 
In spite of the fact that the production 
slightly exceeded that of 1887, the stocks 
at the end of the year were only 336,161 
net tons on December 31, 1888, as com¬ 
pared with 401,266 net tons on June 30, 


and 338,142 net tons on December 81, 
1887. Leaving out of account imports, 
the statistics indicate that our consump¬ 
tion during the second half of 1888 was 
8,528,777 gross tons, or, considering accu¬ 
mulations of Bessemer Iron as an onset to 
lessened imports, at the rate of 7,000,000 
gross tons per annum. This was in spite 
of the heavy falling off in the production 
of Steel Rails. 

Foundry Pig. —The market is stag¬ 
nant, waiting for developments. Low 
offerings do not appear to tempt buyers, 
and it is difficult to form any definite con¬ 
clusions what prices could be realized if 
an attempt were made to force sales, even 
of standard brands. Southern Iron has 
been offered at $16.50 for No. 1 without 
having found any takers. As yet no an¬ 
nouncement of opening prices has been 
made by the leading Lenigh company, 
events being watched closely before any 
course of action is decided upon. A de¬ 
termination to hold trade is, however, 
freely expressed. An event, so far as the 
northern part of this State and certain 
sections of New England are concerned, 
is the blowing in of one of the Troy fur¬ 
naces on Foundry Iron. With a capacity 
of close upon 1000 tons a week, a cheap 
Ore mixture, Coke as fuel, and thor¬ 
oughly modern plant, the furnace will be 
able to produce good Iron cheaply 
and make a serious struggle against 
the Mahoning Valley ana Shenango 
Valley Irons which have secured so strong 
a hold in that section. We understand 
that experiments with different mixtures 
are now being made before the product 
will come into the market. In reference 
to the delays in the delivery of Southern 
Iron, alluded to recently, we are informed 
that they apply only to the Savannah line, 
that shipments are prompt via Norfolk, 
and that the rates are the same—viz., 
$8.76 from Chattanooga and $3.86 from 
Birmingham to Philadelphia and New 
York, and $4 from Chattanooga and 
$4.11 from Birmingham to Boston. 
Southern furnaces have also low freights 
to a number of interior points in Central 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. We quote 
nominal!v for Standard brands $17.75 @ 
$18 for No. 1, and $16.50 @ $17 for No. 
2 Foundry. 

Scotch Pig. —The market continues 
very dull. The Anchor and State lines 
have each taken off two steamers, so that 
now there are only two instead of four 
monthly from Glasgow; the freights, 
however, remaining 4/. Coltness, $20.50 
@ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; Lang- 
loan, $20 @ $20.25; Summerlee, $20.25 
@ $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 @ 
$19.50. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 @2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 3|0 @ 40. 

Structural Iron. —The market is 
quiet, dull and weak. We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.90 @ 20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 @ 2.10; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.41 @ 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.650 @ 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 @ 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 @ 20. 

Steel Rails. —During the past week 
facts have come to the surface which have 
again considerably unsettled the Steel 
Rail Market. There has been a sharp 
struggle over Southern business, the ma¬ 
jority of the contracts having been secured 
by a Pittsburgh mill. The lack of busi¬ 
ness in the West and Southwest, the 
inability to obtain work in the Northwest, 
have apparently, coupled with a desire 
for a large tonnage, led to an eagerness 
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to secure Southern orders in territory in 
which mills further East are supposed to 
have a commanding position. It is re¬ 
ported that sales have been made on the 
oasis of about $26 at Pittsburgh mills, 
rumor having even brought out lower 
figures, which, however, are not to be 
credited. The result has been a weak¬ 
ening on the part of some of the 
Eastern mills, and $27 is now freely 
named where $28 was formerly nomin¬ 
ally quoted. One Eastern mill has 
sold 12,500 tons, Norfolk delivery, at 
$28.25, and it is rumored that a Pitts¬ 
burgh mill has taken 20,000 tons for a new 
enterprise in North Carolina. An unusual 
transaction also reported is the sale by an 
Eastern mill of 2500 tons for Chicago de¬ 
livery, the price given being $80.60, 
equivalent to $27 at the mill. We note 
in addition a sale of 1500 tons by an East¬ 
ern mill, at private terms. The order for 
a Virginia road, alluded to in our last re¬ 
port, turns out to have been for 5000 tons 
with an option of 5000 tons more. It was 
taken by a Pittsburgh mill. We quote 
nominally $27 @ $27.50 at Eastern mill, 
with the market in buyers’ favor. 

Merchant Steel. —The market con¬ 
tinues demoralized. Spring Steel has sold 
at $48 $ gross ton flat, delivered, 8 % off, 
ten days; Tire, delivered, without ex¬ 
tras, 2.051, square edge at 2.250, 

delivered. 

Track Material.— The market is very 
weak. The sale is reported to a road in 
this vicinity of 8000 kegs of Spikes, 
delivered at Albany and Buffalo, at a 
figure which is below cost and which other 
makers decline to meet, quoting $2 @ 
$2.05. The same road has purchased 
50,000 sets of Steel Angles at private 
terms. Angles are freely quoted 1.800 @ 
1.850, delivered. 

Axles. —A circular has been issued by 
a leading Pittsburgh mill, auoting Axles, 
master car builders’ standard, Iron or Steel, 
at 20, at mill. 

Wire Rods. —Only a very small busi¬ 
ness has been transacted, although stocks 
of Eastern Wire mills are running low. 
The situation in Germany is peculiar. The 
large works, which make their own Steel, 
are indifferent sellers, because they claim 
to be able to make more money by turning 
their material into other channels. They 
either let their Rod mills remain idle or 
make Bars or light Rails on them. The 
small works would be glad to sell at 
present prices if they could get Billets at 
anything like reasonable prices. The re¬ 
sult is that 108 marks @110 marks is 
being asked at shipping port, with freights 
to this country at 11/ @ 12/. This it is 
claimed makes it impossible to sell here at 
less than $42, while $41.50 is the highest 
bid. Direct cable offers have been made 
of Basic Rods at $89.50, but they excite 
suspicion and would only be taken to meet 
contingencies. Eastern domestic mills 
are doing something in the larger num¬ 
bers, No. 0, No. 1, &c., for which there 
is quite a demand in the aggregate. The i 
higher rate of duty on them forces im¬ 
porters to demand $44.50, so that the 
home mills have a good chance to take the 
business. 

Old Rails. —On the seaboard Old 
Rails continue scarce, with some demand, 
but no sales. We quote $23 @ $23.50 for 
Tees, with the majority of holders very 

firm. 


Frank D. Moffatt & Co., 100 Beekman 
street, this city, have been appointed ex¬ 
clusive sales agents for the State of New 
York and the Northern part of the State of 
New Jersey for the Pig Iron made by the 
Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company. The 
well-known Softener, Brier Hill Scotch, is 
made by this company. 


Coal Market. 

The Coal trade is extremely dull in all 
departments, and stocks at tidewater are 
accumulating despite efforts to restrict 
work at the mines. In the Wyoming 
region the mines are worked on short time 
only three days in the week, and in the 
Lehigh region several colleries have sus- 
ended altogether. Although Reading 
as a number of idle colleries the com¬ 
pany report a stock of fully 130,000 tons 
of Port Richmond. For the week ended 
January 26 the production was 543,392 
tons, which is a decrease of 100,000 tons 
compared with the week ended January 
12, but 114,000 tons in excess of the 
corresponding week in 1888. Since 
January 1 the production is 83,000 tons 
larger than for the same time last year. 
Prices are cut by outside operators to the 
extent of 250 @ 400 $ ton, and sales are 
reported at even lower figures. The Le¬ 
high and Schuylkill Coal Exchanges de¬ 
cided to maintain present prices during 
February. D. B. Duncan and Nelson J. 
Gates were appointed receivers of the Coal 
firm of M. J. Gaffney & Co., of Brooklyn. 

Bituminous Coal is depressed from the 
effects of excessive production, and occa¬ 
sional sales are reported at the lowest 
figures, say about $2.90 alongside. Beech 
Creek is still outside of the Seaboard As¬ 
sociation. 

Cumberland production for 1888amount¬ 
ed to 3,671,067 tons, an increase of 295,- 
000 tons compared with 1887. 

The Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction have given David B. Duncan 
the contract for furnishing the department 
with 28,000 tons of Coal during the com¬ 
ing year. His figure was $3,924 $ ton, or 
640 $ ton cheaper than he filled the same 
contract for last year. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—At the time of our last week’s 
report Spot Chili Bars and Good Mer¬ 
chantable still stood £77J; futures, £78 and 
Best Selected, £79. 10/. Since then a sud¬ 
den demoralization and weakness have 
overtaken the London market, and yester¬ 
day spot only brought £73 and futures 
£75. To-day quite a sudden recovery is 
cabled, spot being worth £77. 10/ for 
Chili Bars and Good Merchantable, but 
futures remain £78. While this change 
occurred, Best Selected declined from 
£7.10/ to £77. The first intimation 
that there was something wrong reached 
us by cable from Paris, under date of 25th 
inst., when Rio Tinto shares dropped 67 
francs, there being a rumor on the Stock 
Exchange there that contracts bearing on 
the formation of the English Copper Com¬ 
pany in connection with the French syn¬ 
dicate had fallen through. It is pretty 
certain that the French syndicate has 
latterly abstained from buying either 
futures or spot Copper, but whether 
its collapse is near at hand or distant 
is altogether problematical. Of course 
if Copper were sold on its proper mer¬ 
its, the enormous accumulation of stock 
on hand would probably not bring more 
than about £30 @ £40, but experience has 
taught us that it is dangerous for any 
speculators to assuree that the downfall of 
the big companies is approaching and sell 
futures on such assumption. This situa¬ 
tion causes hesitation not only to a certain 
extent in London, but also on this side. 
What has caused the sudden recovery to¬ 
day may possibly be that the syndicate 
has come to the rescue after perfecting its 
financial arrangements. Yesterday 25,000 
lb of March were sold as low as 160, while 
to-day the same amount sold for 16.400. 
The only bid that can be got for the com¬ 
ing month is 16.250, and under these cir¬ 
cumstances the spot quotation is practi¬ 
cally nominal. For the first 11 months oil 


last year there was shipped from Spain 
756,941 tons of Pyrites, against 701,841 
tons in 1887 and 61,834 tons in 1886; of 
Precipitate it was 26,458 tons, against 25,- 
500 and 24,794 respectively. James Lewis 
& Son, of Liverpool, in their annual re¬ 
port, say: “The increased production 
cannot be considered excessive, consider¬ 
ing the high price of Copper, but what 
has surprised tne trade is the great falling 
off in the deliveries of Copper, pointing to 
a diminished consumption of 37,478 tons 
in England and France. These reduced 
deliveries are, however, misleading, and 
do not represent the actual consumption, 
as a considerable quantity of old Copper 
lying in England and France has been 
worked up during the year—probably 
5000 tons; and it must also be borne in 
mind that smelters and consumers bought 
largely during the rise toward the close 
of 1887, and so commenced the year 1888 
with considerable stocks, while at present 
they are holding as little as they possibly 
can. This difference we estimate at about 
15,000 tons. The actual consumption has, 
therefore, probably been 20,000 tons more 
than the apparent consumption, making the 
falling off only 17,478 tons. One of the dis¬ 
advantages the syndicate labor under is that 
they have to carry the stock of Copper 
usually held by the trade.” 

Tin.—The London market has again 
slightly given way with Spot Tin since 
our last report, the same declining from 
£97 to £96. 15/ in the London market, fu¬ 
tures remaining unaltered at £97 sterling. 
There has been some increase of activity 
in our own market, 10 tons of January 
selling at 21.600: 50 tons February at 
21.550 @ 21.650 ; 35 tons April at 21.600 
@ 21.700; 10 tons May at 21.800; 10 tons, 
spot, 21.500, and this morning 10 tons, 
spot, at 21.600. As the day after to-mor¬ 
row the statistics for January will be 
cabled, the market closes to-day quieter 
and in an expectant attitude. Tin Plates. 
—The market has been quiet, but steady, 
with more inquiry for both spot and fu¬ 
tures, which will probably lead to business 
in the near future. We quote large lines per 
box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal 
Finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; Temes $4,124 
@ $4.25; Coke Tins, $4.22* @ $4.30, 
and Wasters, $4,124 @ $4.15. Liverpool 
Coke rules 18/ to 18/8. The Board of 
Trade returns for Tin Plates exported to 
the United States last year were 292,623 
tons, as compared with 268.355 tons in 
1887. 

Lead. —A featureless state of affairs has 
prevailed during the week, sales not ex¬ 
ceeding 400 tons at 8.750 <gt 8.800, the 
closing Quotation being: 8.750, at which 
the market winds up with a dull feeling. 
Out West the quotation was 8.520 @ 
3.550, with quite as dull a state of affairs. 
In London Soft Spanish has remained 
steady at £12. 17/6, while English Pig re¬ 
ceded from £18. 5/ to £13 sterling.. The 
Lead exportations during the last 11 
months ot last year from Spain amounted 
to 118,737 tons, against 121,687 tons in 
1887 and 103,149 tons in 1886. 

Spelter.—Although inactive, our own 
market remains firmly sustained at 50 for 
Common Domestic, but in London quite a 
break seems to have occurred in Silesian, 
which fell from £18. 7/6 to £17. 15/, but 
this latter quotation lacks confirmation, 
and seems doubtful, unless there should 
be some hitch in the negotiations about 
the renewal of the syndicate to date from 
July next. But however this may be, for 
the moment the quotation of Spelter is al¬ 
together nominal. The export of Calamine 
fram Spain during the first 11 months of 
last year was 24,643 tons, against 21,873 
tons in 1887 and 25,009 tons m 1886. 

Antimony.—A cable from England 
states that Ore has become extremely 
scarce, causing an advance in Hallett from 
£45 to £46, while here there was little 
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Antimony available and a good demand 
We quote Hallett 11.250 and Cookson 
13.250. 


Everett & Post, dealers in Lead, Spelter 
and Copper at Chicago and St. Louis, 
have opened a branch office at 104 John 
street, New York, where they will be 
represented by Henry F. Salyards. With 
offices in these three important centers of 
the metal trade, their facilities for the 
transaction of business in the lines in 
which they operate will be very great, 
and will doubtless be duly appreciatad by 
their customers. 


New York Metal Exchange. 


The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, January 24. 


10 tons Tin, February. 

10 tons Tin, May . 

10 tons Tin, Febuary. 

66 tons Lead, March. 

25.000 lb Lake Copper, March. 

Friday. January 25. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, April.. 

16 tons Lead. January. 

Saturday, January 28. 

10 tons Tin, January. 

30 tons Tin, February. 

Monday, January 28- 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

25 tons Tin, April. 

Tuesday, January 28 

25,000 lb Lake Copper, March. 

Wednesday, January 30. 

25.000 lb Lake Copper, March. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 


, 21.5 r >* 
21.80* 
21.65* 
3 85* 
17 00* 

21.50* 

21.70* 

3.80* 


21.60* 
. 21.56* 

8.80* 

21.60* 

16.00* 


16.40* 

21.60* 


Financial. 

Among current events bearing on busi¬ 
ness relations generally the meeting of 
railroad presidents in Chicago probably 
has most weight. After several days 1 de¬ 
liberation the conclusions reached are be¬ 
lieved to be in all respects favorable touch¬ 
ing the general question of railroad man¬ 
agement, settling of disputes, paralleling 
roads, &c., with the special object of pre¬ 
venting ruinous competition. The agree¬ 
ment, it is presumed, will be immediately 
ratified and put in force, thus consummat¬ 
ing the measures proposed at the initial 
meeting of bankers and presidents held in 
this city at Pierrepont Morgan’s. Chair¬ 
man Judge Cooley, of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, says, in so many words, 
that rate-cutting must stop and the law be 
obeyed. Referring to the Chicago meet¬ 
ing, he remarked: “The question of 
maintaining rates resolves itself into a 
question of maintaining the law. The 
presidents know this, and any doubt by 
them as to whether they will pass and 
live up to an agreement is simply a doubt 
as to whether they will obey the law. 
Take the case of the so-called rate war 
between St. Louis and New York City. 
* * + Law and right were put aside 

until the fray was over. Now, the presi¬ 
dents know such actions as these must be 
stopped. There is no question to the 
Commission as to how it shall be done. It 
simply must stop. ” 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
generally dull, but strong, with consider¬ 
able buying on foreign account, and Atch¬ 
ison most conspicuous. Reports from the 
conference at Chicago were anxiously 
awaited from day to day, and on Thurs¬ 
day the bearish demonstrations were re¬ 
newed, and the grangers were attacked, 
in the expectation that they would suffer 
because of the decision of Judge Brewer, 
which sent to the State courts the cases 
of violation of the Iowa railroad 
laws. The market opened strong on Sat¬ 
urday, but free selling of Atchison, of 
Texas Pacific and of Richmond Terminal 
had an unsettling effect. On Monday 
stocks opened strong, influenced by better 
markets in London, indicating that the 
Boulanger election in Paris had little dis¬ 


turbing effect, but a fall in Atchison, To 
peka and Santa Fe in Boston encouraged 
tree selling here. At a later hour news 
came that the railroad presidents at Chi¬ 
cago had satisfactorily ended their labors. 
Upon this the market advanced sharply 
and closed strong. On Tuesday there 
was an improved movement. At the close 
news came that the Chicago, Burlington 
and Northern had made a new demand at 
the presidents’ meeting, and might cause 
a delay in signing the agreement. 

The bond market was buoyant, under a 
heavy investment demand, and United 
States bonds are strong at quotations as 
follows: 

U. S. 4ftm 1881, registered.109 

U. S. 4®, 1881, coupon. 100 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 128 

tJ. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 128 

(J. S.currencv 6e... 12 . 


The bureau report of foreign commerce 
for December shows the exports of 
merchandise to have been of greater value 
than during any previous month since De¬ 
cember, 1884. Merchandise to the value of 
$85,755,481 was exported, in comparison 
with $73,229,551 in December, 1887. The 
December imports of merchandise were 
valued at $60,488,104, also the largest 
record for any December of recent years. 
At the close of November the excess of 
merchandise imports over exports for 
the year had been $58,700,000, but the 
December returns reduce the adverse bal¬ 
ance to $33,458,000. This excess of 
merchandise imports over exports is more 
than counterbalanced by the excess of our 
exports of coin and bullion over our im¬ 
ports. 

Accounts respecting general trade are 
variable. Wagon roads in the West and 
other sections of country have been abom¬ 
inably bad for several weeks past. On the 
other hand, mild weather has permitted 
navigation on the Hudson ana on the 
lakes to an extent rarely experienced for 
many years, and railroads have been free 
from obstruction. Taking all in all, 
winter trade has been disappointing, and 
in several descriptions of merchandise the 
full prices reasonably expected at this sea¬ 
son of the year have not been realized. In 
breadstuff : there is no life, and holders of 
flour have been compelled to accept lower 
prices, despite the curtailment of produc¬ 
tion. Cables from Europe, too, are dispirit¬ 
ing. The decline in wheat was about 
H0. For corn shippers manifest little ur¬ 
gency. Stimulated by lower prices exports 
of provisions from the seaboard last week 
comprised 8,500,000 pounds of bacon, a 
gain of 1,000,000 pounds on the corres¬ 
ponding week last year, and freight room 
is wanted for cotton. In dry goods busi¬ 
ness is more extended, but conservative, 
and the tone exceptionally strong. As the 
week closes, the great tie-up of nearly all 
the horse-car railways in New York and 
Brooklyn tends to embarrass local move¬ 
ments in every direction. 

The total clearings of 39 cities last week 
show an increase of 17 # over the corres¬ 
ponding week last year. In New York the 
gain was 18.9outside of New York 
13.7 At no point is there a noticeable 
decrease, while in the Northwest there is 
almost uniformly a large increase, rang¬ 
ing as high as 56.5 $ in Denver City. A 
very fair increase is noted at the principal 
seaboard cities, including Boston, Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia, in the order 
named. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
banks was again favorable, if the con¬ 
tinued accumulation of funds at this center 
can be so regarded. The increase of re¬ 
serve w'as $1,985,250, making the present 
surplus $20,012,360, against $23,258,825 
at the corresponding time last year, and 
$22,298,250 in the fourth week of January, 
1887. The gain of only a few weeks past 
has been considerably in excess of 100 per 
cent. In loans there was an expansion of 


$3,496,400. Specie increased $3,S8^>$00 
and legal tenders increased $97 5,500. J) e 

S osits increased $7,487,000, and circulation 
ecreased $90,300. Some of the savings 
banks were desirous of placing money 0 n 

f overnment security at 2} %for four or 
ve months. Commercial paper was dull. 
Rates are 4 % for 60 to 90 aay indorsed 
bills receivable; 4| to 5 for four months’ 
acceptances, and 5 to 6 for good single 
names having from four to six months to 
run. 

The Secretary of the Treasuary on Sat¬ 
urday purchased $521,000 4£ "bonds at 
109. The total amount of bonds pur¬ 
chased to date under the circular of April 
17 is $108,917,800, of which $51,396,650 
were 4 % and $57,521,150 were 4J %>. 
The total cost of these bonds was $128,- 
284,759, of which $66,101,877 was paid 
for the 4 $ and $62,182,882 for the 4£ 
Sterling exchange was firm at $4.87 @ 
$4.89£, and a shipment of $1,000,000 in 
gold was made on special order. The 
Bank of England and the Bank of France 
reduced their sales of discount from 4 to 
3J In the present state of the market 
gold exports from New York as an ordin¬ 
ary exchange transaction yield no profit. 

The new r Ganeevoort Bank, Fourteenth 
street, junction Hudson and Ninth 
avenues, opened for business on Monday. 

Henry S. Ives and George H. Stayner, 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
financiers, were lodged in the Ludlow 
street Jail, being unable to obtain $250, - 
000 bail each. 

The eastbound shipments from Chicago 
by the trunk lines last week amounted to 
56,509 tons, against 61,840 the previous 
week and 45,047 tons for the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1887. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. ] 
London, Wednesday, January 30,1889. 

The Copper market has been very irregu¬ 
lar and unsettled. Up to Saturday last 
the syndicate agents were bidding £77. 5/ 
for Chili Bar and G.M.B. prompts and 
£75 for futures, at which prices very little 
supply came out. Subsequently they 
withdrew as buyers of spot stock, but kept 
standing offers of £75 for futures. Coupled 
with the decline in price of Rio THnto 
shares from 22 to 19J francs, which was 
attributed to free selling on orders from 
Paris, the withdrawal of syndicate sup¬ 
port led to a decline to £72. 15/ on 
prompts, and a considerable amount of 
G.M.B. was thrown over by outside 
holders. The decline in Rio Tinto shares 
led to rumors that the syndicate was on 
the verge of collapse, and the possibility of 
that being the case was strengthened by 
the announcement that negotiations be¬ 
tween the Copper Bank and the mining 
companies were meeting with greater 
trouble than had been anticipated, more 
particularly in the instance of the dealings 
with American companies. To-day the 
syndicate agents came to the relief of the 
market and bid up to £87. 10/ for 
prompts, while not going above £75 on 
futures; but transactions were reported at 
as low as £73 for spot and £70 for futures 
between operators who refused to trade 
with syndicate agents. Sales of Best Se¬ 
lected were reported at £76 and under. 
There is no improvement in the demand 
from consumers, and deliveries continue 
surprisingly small. Old Copper is offering 
in larger quantities, and at somewhat 
lower prices, in the face of announcements 
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latterly that the supply had been pretty 
well cleaned up. 

Block Tin has depreciated somewhat in 
value, mainly under the influence of the 
decline in the price of Copper. The feel¬ 
ing, however, is that the market is in bet¬ 
ter form, the demand for consumption 
being fair and the offerings by large 
operators moderate. 

The demand for Tin Plate has been 
rather slow, owing in part to the refusal of 
makers to grant concessions on prices. A 
meeting of makers has been called for the 
purpose of combining with a view of 
bringing about a more satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment of railway freight rates. A new 
works at Langenneck has been projected. 

Welsh Steel makers, who have been 
most prominent in connection with the 
proposed Steel Rail combination, have 
advanced their prices and declare that the 
syndicate will soon fix a uniform price of 
£4. 15/for standard sections. The railway 
companies manifest unmistakable displeas¬ 
ure at the project and threaten to discon¬ 
tinue purchases. Some extensive contracts 
are under negotiation at the present time. 

Speculation in Pig Iron Warrants has 
t>een brisker, and the market has shown 
more tone, although prices have fluctuated 
somewhat irregularly under the contest 
between * 4 bulls” and 4 4 bears.” The 
•‘bear” interest seem determined to re¬ 
sist any advance in view of the large stocks 
in store. The ‘‘bulls” express confidence, 
claiming that the oversold accounts are 
heavy and the stocks in makers’ hands 
diminishing. Steamer freights from Glas¬ 
gow to New York are held higher, the 
steamship agents now quoting 5/. There 
have been very few and only slight changes 
in prices for makers’ brands, or on Mid- 
dlesboro' Pig or Hematites. 

Steel of all kinds is held very firmly, 
and a fairly good business is reported in 
most lines. Makers ask 2/6 advance on 
last week’s prices for Billets and Wire 
Rods. 


An improved demand for Old Iron Rails 
is reported, but buyers and sellers are con¬ 
siderably apart on prices. 

Scotch Pig. —A fair business reported, 


with prices steady for most brands: 

No. 1 Colt ness, f.o.b. Glasgow.51/ 

No. 1 Bummeiiee, * 4 tT 50/6 

No. 1 Garteheme. 44 44 . 48/ 

No. 1 Langloan, ** 4 49/8 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 . 43/6 

No. ISbotta. 44 at Leith. 49/ 

No. 1 Glengamock, 44 Ardrossau.47/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 44 . 43/ 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 41/6 

Steamer freight#, Glasgow to New York, 4/ 
(a, 5/; Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Cleveland Pig. —More activity in this 


branch and prices very steady. No. 1 Mid. 
dlesboro', G. M. B., 36/6; No. 3do., 33/9 

© 34/. 

Bessemer Pig. —There continues to.be 
a good business and prices remain steady. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 45/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market very firm 
and demand fairly active. English 20 # 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —The demand less active 
than last week, but makers firm on prices. 
Heavy sections quoted at £4, and light 
sections £4. 2/6 © £4. 12/6, f.o.b. at 
X. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —A fair business passing 
at steady prices. We quote £3. 18/6 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 


Steel Billets. —The demand fairly ac¬ 
tive and prices firm. Bessemer, 2£ x 2£ 
inch, £4. 3/9 © £4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. # 

Steel Slabs. —Only a moderate busi¬ 
ness and prices nominal. Bessemer, £3. 
18/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Rails. —There has been a very fair 
demand. Holders are firm. Tees quoted 
at £3. 5/ © £3. 6/, and Double Heads, 
£3. 8/ © £3. 10/, c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron. —The market steady but 
quiet. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 
© £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Moderate sales and prices 
unchanged. Bessemer quoted £2. 10/ © 
£2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —Very little change, buyers 
and sellers being apart. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

TC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/8 ® 15/6 

TC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/6 ® — 

IC Siemens 44 “ 44 .13/9 ® 

TC Coke, B. V. grade .13/3® 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.12/ @ 12/6 

Tin. —A very fair business during the 
week, and the market showing better tone. 
Straits quoted at £96. 15/, spot, and £97. 
7/6 ©£97. 10/ for three months’ futures. 

Manufactured Iron. — The market firm 
all through and fairly active. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bare. ® 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . ® 5 15 0 

Staff. Bl’k 8heot, singles_ 7 15 0 ® 7 17 6 

Welsh Bare (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 ® 6 2 6 

Copper. —The market has been irreg¬ 
ular and unsettled, but showing more nrm- 
ness to-day, though quieter. Chili Bars 
nominal at £77. 10/, spot, and £75 three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £76. 

Lead. —Market very slow, and prices 
rather weak. Quoted at £12. 7/6 for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter. —The demand light and prices 
weaker. Quoted at £17. 15/ for ordinary 
Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Oenu. 

Crane, Peseta or Lira.19.S 

Florin (Netherlands).40.2 

Florin (Austria)..86.9 

llrets (Portugal),.$1.08. 

Xllrels (Brasil).54.0 

Ear* (Germany).28.8 

Pounds. 

Kilogram .2.206 

Picul. .184. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Buenos Ayres, December 13, 1888.— Dyna¬ 
mite. —A company has been formed in this 
city for the manufacture of Dynamite, the 
F&brica Nacional de Dinamita, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, the manager to be Umberto della 
Casa, and the chairman of the board of man¬ 
agers Augustin Silveyra, Nitric Acid and 
Chemicals generally will also be made—La 
Tribuna. 

CHINA 

Hong Kong, December 4, 1888.— Steel. —Sir 
R. Hart, the Inspector-General of Customs in 
China, has fixea the duty on Mild Steel at 
0,1. 2, 5 taels # picul to date from January 1, 
1889, the same as on Finished Iron, while hith¬ 
erto the duty was twice that much. Argenti¬ 
ferous Lead.— The two important mines at 
Jeho, 150 miles north of the Chinese Wall, in 
Mongolia, have been vigorously taken in hand 
by orders received from Li Hung Chang, and 
are now successfully being worked by Ameri¬ 
can mining engineers for Government account 
upon modern principles.— Argus. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney, N.S.W., January 9, 1889. — Metals. 
—The December shipments from Australia to 
England comprised 1500 tons of Tin, and 9000 
tons of Copper Ore.—Per cable via London. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, December 17, 1888.— Tin. —Our 
last report was dated 4th inst., since when only 


a moderate business has been done at down to 
$87, and the market closes weak with sellers at 
this price. Buyers offer $36.75. Supplies have 
been kept back by rains up-country. Tin has 
been booked at 30/. via Cfape. The Flora P. 
Stafford sailed. No further feature is reported. 
Boston—The Antioch and Penobscot are both 
loading for this port Exchange is steady at 
8/2% lor six months’ sight credits. There were 
shipped from the Straits Settlements to the 
United States during the first 11 months, 55,072 
piculs of tin, against same time in 1887, 69,570; 
in 1886, 66,873; in 1885, 87,068; in 1884, 55,279; 
and in 1883,106,281. P. S. per cable January 
17, 1889: Tin shipments to the United States 
during the first fortnight of the month have 
been from Singapore and Penang 300 tons, 
against 150 in 1888; to England, 600, against 
1400.— QUJUlan, Wood db Co. 

Penang, December 12, 1888.— Tin.— Re¬ 
ceipts during the fortnight amounted to 9500 
piculs, of which Europeans took 5340 and Chi¬ 
nese 4000. Opening at $37.55, the market 
closed after a few fluctuations at $87.55, after 
some purchases at $87.25. India-Rubber. —A 
small lot was paid $69.50 picul. Exchange. 
—We quote four months’sight, bank, 3/1% ® 
3/1%.— Schmidt , Kusterman db Co. 

Colombo, Ceylon, December 13, 1888.— 
Plumbago. —A steady, moderate demand has 
been noticeable at following quotations: Large 
Lumps, V ton in rupees, 145 % 170; Ordinary 
ditto, 125 ® 160; Chips, 80 (at. 96, and Dust, 40 
(d 65. Plumbago shipments to England. 15,434 
tons; to Hamburg, 851; to Antwerp, 1027: to 
India, 21; to Australia, 88, and to the United 
States, 22,209; together 39.680, against 51,026 
in 1887 ; 55,066 in 1886, and 34,560 Si 1885. Ex¬ 
change. —Six months’ sight, 1/4%.— Volkart 
Brothers , through their agents Mr. John W. 
Greene , 82 Wall street. New York. 

Manila, January 21, 1889.— Hemp. —There 
are buyers at $15.15-16 picul against same 
date 1888, $9%, equaling p ton cost and 
freight £54. 15/ against £33. 5/; clearances tor 
the United States since last cable amount to 
4000 tons, against 7000 in 1888; since January 
1, to 24,000. against 13,000; loading fordo., 
28,000, against 7000; cleared for England since 
January 1, 11,000, against *5,000; loading for 
do., 3000, against none; cleared for all other 
ports, 2000, against 3000; receipts at all ports 
since last cable, 10,000, against 13,000; do. since 
January 1, 29,000, against 26,000 in 1888 and 
27,000 in 1887. Freight— $7.50 against $5.50. 
Exchange.— 3/8%, against 8/8.—Ker db Co., 
per cable direct , to their agent. Mr. Charles 
Nordhaus , 89 Water street , New York. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, January 17, 1889.— Machine 
Made Nails.— Swedish makers have formed a 
syndicate for the control of output and prices, 
and a sales office is opened in this city under 
the management of the firm of L. L. Li berg. 
Iron Ore.— The Government has resolved not 
to acquire the Lulea-Ofoten Railroad, taking 
umbrage at the demand of the latter that no 
expert duty be imposed on its Iron Ore in the 
future.— Dagbladet. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, January 19, 1889.— Iron. — All 
sorts of Pig Iron have been in active request, 
and the home and export demand for Spiegel is 
such that the price has advanced uninterrupt¬ 
edly, 10 @ 12 f now being worth 59 marks ^ 
ton Forge Pig is also tending upward, and 
makers decline naming a figure for the second 
quarter. The Rhenish-Westphalian syndicate 
raised the price on the spot 1 mark, so that 
Thomas is now held at 46 and German Bessemer 
at 55. Foundry is also better, the range being 
54 @ 61; Lnxumbourg, 35.70 @ 41: Finished 
Iron has followed suit and improved 2% marks. 
A good spring trade seems to be in prospect 
throughout the Iron and Steel branches. The 
American demand for Wire Rods has also re¬ 
vived; the same may be quoted 106 @ 107 
marks; Steel Rails, 120 ® 125; ditto for mines, 
110® 115.— Borsenhalle. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, January 19. 1889.— Iron.— The 
Belgian Iron market generally remains in good 
position. Although the orders dropping in 
might be larger, they nevertheless sum up a 
decent aggregate—sufficient to keep all things 
going. Orders for Steel Rails have been on 
the increase. The number of blast furnaces in 
operation is the same as it was during Decem¬ 
ber. Out of 50 in Belgium 19 remain blown 
out. December production has been large. 
Pig, 54,870 tons; Foundry ditto, 4185; for Steel 
making, 16,585 tons—together 75,640 tons. Pig 
Iron consumption in November was 79,354 
tons. During the first eleven months of Ihsh 
we exported 62,749 tons of Steel Rails, against 
65,323 in 1887.— Moniteur des IntMts Matt- 
riels. 


Wages have been reduced by many boot 
and shoe makers in New England during 
the last six months. 
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Hardware. 


There is an evident improvement in 
business, of which there is a fair amount 
doing in a quiet way. Travelers’ reports 
indicate a good condition of things 
throughout the country generally, and it 
is expected that a good business will be 
done in the near future. Prices are with¬ 
out material change, and while concessions 
are being made on some lines, in others 
there is an improved tone. The general 
situation is regarded as promising well for 
the season’s business, the principal com¬ 
plaint on the part of manufacturers being 
the very narrow margin of profit on most 
lines. 

Cut Nails. 

The official report of W. E. 8. Baker, 
Philadelphia, Secretary of the Atlantic 
States Nail Association, shows the follow¬ 
ing figures for the monthly production of 
Nails in the 27 mills of the association, 
whose aggregate number of machines is 
1830: 

1887. 1888. 

Months. Kegs. Kegs. 

January. 268,748 179,411 

February. 271,290 193,367 

March.. 292,145 233,216 

April. 221,139 199,151 

May. 147,463 219,888 

June . 201,631 216,410 

July. 131,497 130,300 

August. 211,646 208,585 

September. 244,750 206,478 

October. 247,170 248,743 

November. 239,284 195,539 

December. 222,829 174,382 


Totals. 2,699,592 2,405,470 

These figures compare as follows with 
previous years: 


Kegs. 

1884 . 2,253,917 

1885 . 2,743,318 

1886 . 2,863,268 


Kegs. 

1887 . 2,699,592 

1888 . 2,405,470 


The stocks were for a series of years: 

Stocks of Cut Nails. 

January 1, 1885. 245,550 kegs. 

January 1, 1886. 806,556 kegs. 

January 1, 1887. 241,864 kegs. 

January 1, 1888. 330,986 kegs. 

January 1, 1889. 389,834 kegs. 

The report of the product of the At¬ 
lantic States Association, given above, 
does not include several small works with 
an estimated product of 68,000 kegs, mak¬ 
ing the total output 2,473,470 kegs. Last 
year, with allowance for mills not report¬ 
ing, the total was made 2,727,734 kegs for 
the Eastern mills. 

Business is moderately active in the New 
York market, with quotations unchanged 
at $1.80 @ $1.90 for carload lots and 
$1.90 @ $1.95 for small lots from store. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion is being held at Wheeling, W. Va., 
to-day. 

Wire Nails. 

The market remains in substantially the 
same condition as at our last report, with 
a further improvement, as the extreme 
prices recently prevailing have been quite 
generally withdrawn. A large amount of 
orders has been placed, and the mills are 
consequently not as solicitous of making 
sales. Quotations remain as before on a 
basis of about $2.30 at mill, with the usual 
advances for small lots lrom store. 

Barb Wire. 

The New York market presents no new 
features, prices being pretty well main¬ 
tained, but to a large extent nominal, as 
transactions are limited. 

Advices from the West make it ques¬ 
tionable as to whether the recent under¬ 
standing reached by the St. Louis manu¬ 
facturers, as referred to in our last issue, 
will result in securing regularity in prices, 


as it is reported that one of the parties 
has practically withdrawn from tne ar¬ 
rangement. 

An important fact has just been made 
publiq in connection with the pending and 
apparently interminable litigation over the 
Barb Wire patents. Some time since, in 
a suit with the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company, the Beat-em-all Barb Wire Com¬ 
pany, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, were victor¬ 
ious, establishing by testimony the use of 
Barbs on Wire used for fencing prior to 
the date of the patents. It now trans¬ 
pires that one of the witnesses, whose testi¬ 
mony largely aided in establishing prior 
use, has signed an affidavit that his state¬ 
ments were incorrect. This affidavit is in 
the possession of the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Company’s attorneys. Several mem¬ 
bers of the family of another witness have 
made affidavits that his statements also 
were incorrect, though he has refused to 
make such an affidavit. Sensational as 
these statements are, we are assured of 
their truth by those in a position to know 
all the facts. An aggressive movement 
on the part of the owners of the patents is 
looked for at an early day, as it is not 
likely that they will lose much time in fol¬ 
lowing up the opportunity which these 
disclosures give them to have the verdict 
against them set aside. When that is 
done they will vigorously prosecute their 
suits for infringement. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

It was decided by the manufacturers of 
Picks and Mattocks, to whose conferences 
with a view to advance in price we re¬ 
ferred in our last issue, to hold their meet¬ 
ing at an earlier day than was first in¬ 
tended, in order that they might effect 
the change in prices without too great an 
accumulation of orders. The meeting 
was accordingly held last week, instead of 
this week, as originally intended, and 
prompt action was taken, forming a strong 
combination and advancing prices from 
15 to 25 per cent, on the different lines of 
Picks and Mattocks. It is understood 
also that the new prices will as far as 
practicable, apply to orders received 
since January 1, so that the manufacturers 
may be unembarrassed by the presence on 
their books of orders at the old figures, 
which would tend to give a good deal of 
irregularity to the market. As it is, it is 
thought that less than the usual quantity 
of orders w T ere placed at old prices in 
anticipation of the advance. The wisdom 
of the manufacturers in this action is gen 
erally conceded by the trade. 

The combination on Iron Rivets does 
not on the surface develop striking irregu¬ 
larities, but concessions beyond the regular 
prices are made by some of the manu¬ 
facturers, and there are other indications 
of irregularities. 

Another advance has been made in the 
prices of Rope, the manufacturers’ quo¬ 
tations now being subject to a discount of 
1£ ^ for cash in 10 days : 

Per pound 

Manila, 3* inch and larger. . .1544? 

Manila, % inch .1594? 

Muni -16 nu ll.1044? 

Manila. Tarred Rope.1494? 

M Oft. Hay Rope .15U? 

Sisal, inch and larger. ..1344? 

Sisal, 9 m inch..1395?- 

Sisal, 1 | and 5-16 inch.1444? 

Sisal, Hay Hope.1344? 

Sisal, Tarred Rope .1291? 

Sisal, Medium Latli Vain.1244? 

Both Cast and Wrought Butts are in an 
unsatisfactory condition and prices are 
irregular and low. In Wrought Butts 
there is an animated competition between 
two of the manufacturers, the other man¬ 
ufacturers not being so active partici¬ 
pators. 

The Screw market is in a very satisfac¬ 
tory condition and prices are well adhered 
to by the manufacturers. They report 
that the indications are that the stocks 


purchased by the jobbers at the old pnees 
are pretty well broken, as most of them 
are purchasing goods at the new prices. 
That the old stocks have lasted to the 
present time is a striking evidence of the 
great quantity of Screws that was pur¬ 
chased previous to the advances. 

The Skein manufacturers, at a meeting 
held in Chicago January 8, 1889, adopted 
a revised standard list, as follows: 

Standard Steel Skein List with Either Nuts 
or Linch Pins. 


To fit size. 

23* x 7 
2>* x 
23* x 
.* x 

m 

3 x 
3 x 

33* x 

83* x 10 7.50 

33* x 11 7.60 

3j* x 10 . 8.30 

33* x 103*. 8.40 


8 . 
83*. 
9 . 
9 . 
10 . 
9 


Per set. 
... $6.60 
... 5.70 
... 5.80 
... 6.10 
6.20 
6.30 
6.50 
6.70 
7.40 


To fit size Per set. 

3^ x 11 .$8.50 

““ x 12 . 9.00 

x 11 . 10.00 

x 112 . 10.00 

x 12 . 12.00 

x 12 . 13.00 

x 12 . 17.00 

4 3* x 13 . 18.00 

5 x 14 . 23.00 

5}* x 14 .25.00 

6 x 15 . 27.00 

63* x 18 . 30.00 


From the above list the Columbus Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, announce the 
following discounts: 

Rocky Mountain brand, 40 per cent. 

Columbus brand, 40 and 10 per cent. 

The following is their price list of Hub 
Boxes, seamless and interchangeable, 
which is subject to a discount of 50 per 
cent.: 


To fit size. 
23* x 7 

23* x 
2)* x 
2%x 
2«i x 
2%x 
8 x 
8 x 10 
33* x 9 


3 * 

8 

83* 

9 

9 


33 * x 10 


er set. 

To fit size. 

Per set. 

$0.66 

334 x 11 .. 

... $2.18 

75 

M3* x 12 .. 

3« 4 X 11 . 

... 2.25 

84 

... 2.37 

99 

3% x 12 .. 

... 2.40 

1.05 

4 x 12 .. 

... 2.49 

1.20 

43* x 12 .. 

... 2.70 

1.82 

43* x 12 .. 

... 3.66 

1.50 

43* x 13 .. 

... 3.93 

1.62 

5 x 14 .. 

... 4.11 

1.74 

53* x 14 

... 5.46 

1.83 

6 x 15 

.. 6.60 

1.92 

2.01 

63* x 18 .. 

... 10.20 


The following are revised quotations of 
the Boston and Lockport Block Company, 
Lockport, N. Y., on their line of Faucets: 

Discount. 

West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key.50 % 

Star, Metal Plug .40 % 

Lockport, Metal Plug.60 % 

They call attention to the fact that their 
lists are lower than those of some other 
makers, new or revised lists having been 
also recently adopted for some of the 
goods. They have discontinued making 
their Anchor Lock Faucet. 

The Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., are quoting the following prices on 
their Wire, Barbed Wire, Staples, &c. 

2 or 4 Point Painted Barbed Wire, in Cat¬ 
tle or Hog.$2.90 

2 or or 4 Point Galvanized Barbed Wire, 

in Cattle or Hog. 3.50 

In less than car lots, the price is $3 for 
Painted, $3.60 for Galvanized. 

No. 9 Annealed Smooth Wire.$2.40 

Nos. 10 and 11 Annealed Smooth Wire... 2.50 

No 12 Annealed Smooth Wire. 2.60 

W ith 60 cents advance for Galvanized. 

No. 14 Annealed. 2.90 

No. 15 Annealed. 3.05 

No. 16 Annealed. 3.20 

With 75 cents advance for Galvanized. 

Annealed or Plain Staples. 2.75 

Galvanized Staples. 3.50 

The Superior Saw Sets, manufactured by 
the American Tool Company, Canton, 
Ohio, are listed at $15 per dozen, and are 
subject to a discount of 50 per cent. 

Accuracy in Tap© Measures. 

Referring to a paragraph which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue of this paper in 
regard to inaccuracies in a well-known 
line of English Tape Measures, we have 
the following communication from George 
M. Eddy & Co., leading American manu¬ 
facturers of these goods, in which it will 
be seen that they maintain the correctness 
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of the position of their English competi- i 
tor, insisting that minute accuracy cannot 
be expected in woven Tapes under the 
many conditions in which they are used, 
and the different influences of moisture, i 
temperature, &e., to which they are sub¬ 
jected. As giving the judgment of an 
expert in this line our correspondent’s 
views are entitled to weight and the trade 
will be enabled to judge intelligently of 
the degree of accuracy which is to be ex¬ 
pected from common Tapes, looking for 
exactness in measure to the Steel and other 
high-priced Tapes in which this is se¬ 
cured: 

Our attention has been called to a paragraph 
in The Iron Age of the 10th inst., page 65, on 
the subject of the inaccuracy of some English 
Measuring Tapes. The English manufacturer 
was entirely correct in his remarks. Although 
the Tapes are printed from a correct standard 
it is impossible to expect that they will remain 
so under all conditions. The variations of the 
weather affect all woven Tapes. If printed in 
damp weather they will shrink more than 
when it is dry. Again, if used in damp or wet 
weather they will stretch and contract again 
when dry. If used for some purpose, as, for 
instance, measuring green timber or wood, then 
will shrink remarkably as they absorb the tanic 
acid in the wood. Have found them to shrink 
as much as 8 inches in 50 feet, after being used 
sometimes for that purpose. No woven Tapes 
can be relied on for standard measure. The 
only standard of considerable length is the 
Steel Tape under all conditions. The only 
variations are the differences of temperature, 
which are uniform and well known to engi¬ 
neers and others accustomed to use them. The 
steel Tapes are graduated to a standard of 62 
degrees, and the variations are 0.08 inch 
in 100 feet for every 10 degrees F. above 
or below that standard. They are standard 
measures and will remain so in use. If 
broken can be mended at small expense. A 
spring balance for uniform strain with level 
attacnment can bo used when great exactness 
is required. They have become indispensable 
for a great variety of purposes and the demand 
for them is constantly increasing. Our ex¬ 
perience of over 40 years in this business en¬ 
ables us to speak with confidence on the 
subject. 

Items. 

The Chicago -Spring Butt Company 
have just issued their catalogue for 1889, 
in which they continue their usual yearly 
improvements in their line of specialties 
ana their habitual addition of new goods. 
They have taken a step in advance in giv¬ 
ing list prices for Japanned, Common 
Bronzed, Nickel-Plated Springs and Tips, 
Bronze-Plated Springs and Tips, Ground 
Opal Bronzed, Nickel - Plated, Bronze- 
Plated, Iron Oxidized Antique, Bower- 
Barff, Iron Oxidized Silver, Bronze Metal, 
Polished Brass, Bronze Metal Antique, 
and Bronze Metal Oxidized Silver. These 
are all subject to a regular discount, thus 
avoiding the confusion and perplexity ex¬ 
perienced when some uncertain net amount 
has to be added for odd finishes to the 
discounted amount of an ordinary list. 
This extra amount for finishes is also 
usually obtained by writing specially for 
it, which is another troublesome matter 
obviated by the company’s catalogue. 
Their new Double-Acting Door Check 
Latch is decidedly novel, and their 
new Screen Door Hold-Back Hinge has the 
Spring placed behind the Hinge, so that 
it hardly appears to be a Spring Hinge. 
The telegraph code of their leading goods 
will undoubiedly prove convenient, as a 
variety of goods can be ordered in a ten- 
word telegram. As their Fire-engine 
House Hinge is not kept in Stock by the 
smaller trade, a full-sized cut of it is 
pasted in the catalogue, which will be 
found a useful aid in selling the hinge 
without having to keep a sample of it. 

Rockford Cutlery Company, Keokuk, 
Iowa, formerly of Rockford, Ill., at the 
election held January 15th, elected the 
following officers :C. E. Phillips, president, 
C. J. Stegmaire, vice-president; W. S.Phil- 
lips, secretary and treasurer. C. II. C. 
Burlingame, the retiring manager, held 
that position for nearly five years, and is 


succeeded in that capacity by W. S. Phil¬ 
lips. The company have made some 
alterations in their plant, and inform us 
they are in a position to fill all orders in a 
satisfactory manner. 

M. McKercher & Co , 106 and 108 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, have succeeded 
the Miller Mfg. Company in the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of Curd’s Patent Brace Splice. 
They will also represent a full line of the 
Enterprise Mfg. Company’s Rosettes and 
Harness Specialties. The new firm is 
composed of three young and enterprising 
men of ability and business experience. 

The Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Com 
pany, 89 to 95 South Clinton street, Chi¬ 
cago, have issued a revised price list on 
their Special Wrought Goods, comprising 
Nail Grips, Nail Claws, Floor Hooks, 
Grappling Hooks, Sash Weight Rings, 
Eye Bolts, Swing Bolts and Rings, Well 
Wheel Hooks. Heavy Hasps, Ice Tongs, 
Hitching Rings, Leader Hooks, Post-hole 
Augers, &c. It is a handsomely illus¬ 
trated and finely printed pamphlet of 16 
pages. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Wheeling Hinge Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., was held on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst., at which the old Board of 
Directors was re-elected. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Com¬ 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., are preparing 
a new art catalogue, which is intended 
for general distribution. In it they give 
a very interesting series of pictorial 
sketches. It is not simply an illustration 
of different patterns of their Refrigerators, 
though these are given, but there are a 
number of sketches artistically designed 
of subjects connected with their Refrig¬ 
erators, the formation, gathering and 
making of ice, which are effectively 
printed in color, and embody in the legends 
connected with them something of a love 
story. The pamphlet is intended for dis¬ 
tribution by the trade to their customers, 
and will doubtless serve its purpose well, 
as it is so gotten up as to be of real in¬ 
terest, while it calls attention on its alter 
nate pages to the Leonard Refrigerators. 
The back page in the copy before us is left 
blank and is intended to receive the card 
of the merchant. It is accompanied by a 
circular in which the company request the 
merchant to whom it is sent to indicate 
the number of copies which he can dis¬ 
tribute, which will be furnished free of 
charge. As an instance of advertising 
enterprise this departure on the part of the 
company is deserving of commendation, 
and will doubtless result in bringing their 
Refrigerators in a very attractive manner 
to the attention of a largely increased 
number of purchasers of such goods. 

The Chattanooga Tool Company, Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn., issue a neat catalogue de¬ 
scribing their line of Rakes, Drain Clean¬ 
ers, Mallets and Handled and Eye Hoes, 
of which illustrations and list prices are 
given. They allude to the purchase, to 
which we have already referred, of the en¬ 
tire equipment, machinery, tools, patterns, 
dies, &c., together with "the good-will, of 
the Hoe manufactory of M. Bare, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio, and the removal to Chatta¬ 
nooga of the skilled labor that operated it, 
as giving them, with the enlargement of 
their factory, greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing their old line of goods, 
together with the full line of Eye Hoes 
made by Mr. Bare. 

Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are calling attention to their Keystone 
Culinary Whips and Mixers, a line which 
they are preparing to put on the market in 
large quantities. 

The late firm of N. T. Bushnell & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., was dissolved Janu¬ 
ary 1 by the retirement of Edward A. 


Todd. The business will be continued 
under the same name by N. T. Bushnell, 
Arthur Griggs and William H. Burchell, 
who will settle up the business of the 
old firm. 

The Avery Stamping Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, issue a convenient pamphlet 
relating to their Patent Seamless Steel 
Elevator Bucket, of which a full descrip¬ 
tion is given. 

Among the special notices on pag®^7 
will be observed one signed U A. K. J., * n 
which a desirable stock of Hardware, 
valued at $9000, together with a Hardware 
business desirably located in the 
gas region, is offered for sale. Those 
desiring to engage in such an entey>nse 
may obtain further particulars by address¬ 
ing the advertiser. 

Barrows-Savery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in addition to their regular line ot 
Hollow-Ware, are now making Enameled 
Maslin Kettles with patent lip. 

8immon8 Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have issued their annual catalope 
for the present year, in which they illus¬ 
trate Children’s "Carriages, Wagons, Veloc¬ 
ipedes, &c., Bicycles, Wheelbarrows, 
Refrigerators, Churns, the Perfection 
Vapor Stoves and other specialties, lne 
Perfection Oven is also described, with 
illustrations showing its construction. 

The Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, have issued their illustrated 
catalogue for the present season. It is 
characterized by the same elegant typo- 
graphical features which have been found 
in their former issues, and shows their 
large line of Steel and Wood Goods in an 
attractive manner. 

Ausable Horse Nail Company, 4 Warren 
street, New r York, have appointed Duncan 
K. Major their Western representative. 

Henry Hopkins & Co., publishers of 
Hopkins’ “Handy Notes and Queries, 
99 Reade street, New York, issue a small 

B hlet in which many Hardware houses 
3 to its interest ana utility. 

The business heretofore conducted by 
A. J. Harwi, Atchison, Kan., has been in¬ 
corporated, and will hereafter be carried 
on by the A. J. Harwi Hardware Com¬ 
pany. The officers are as follows: A. J, 
Harwi, president; W. P. Mallery, secre¬ 
tary, and E. C. Harwi, treasurer. This is 
the commencement of the 15th year of the 
business, and the company will have the 
best wishes of the trade for their success. 

The trade will observe the advertise¬ 
ment on page 46, in which Haydock & 
Bissell, No. 12 Murray street, New York, 
call attention to their sale of Hardware, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Edge Tools, 
Shovels and Spades, &c., on the 5th 
prox. Its importance will evidently justify 
the attention of the trade. 

The Russia Cement Company, Glouces¬ 
ter, Mass., manufacturers of Le Page’s 
Liquid Glue, announce that they have 
severed their connection with the firm of 
Tower & Lyon, and have secured the serv¬ 
ices of Maltby, Henley & Co., 20 Warren 
street, New York, by whom these goods 
will ^e supplied to wholesale Hardware 
dealers at manufacturers’ prices. They 
also state that they have just completed 
an entirely new* plant for the manufacture 
oT Le Page’s Glues, and are now able to 
fill all orders without delay. These works, 
which are referred to as the largest of the 
kind in the world, are capable, we are ad¬ 
vised, of consuming 35 tons of raw ma¬ 
terial per day, the process employed hav¬ 
ing been recently improved under patents 
controlled by the company. The company 
have just issued a very neat display stmid 
for the exhibition of their goods, which 
will doubtless be appreciated by the trade. 
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Rector <fe Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, 
Neb., are sending out a very neat and 
convenient pocket memorandum book. On 
the inside covers and the pages facing 
them they call attention to their special¬ 
ties, including Jefferson Steel Nails, Aus¬ 
tin and Crack Shot Powder, Cartridges, 
Wads, &c., Fairbanks’ Scales, Western 
Washers, Indurated Fiber Ware, Peerless 
Handles, Jackson Steel Goods, Lane’s 
Hangers and others. The body of the 
book is without any printed matter, rend¬ 
ering it admirably adapted to its purpose. 
They send it out with a courteous and 
business-like circular. 

The Eco Magneto Clock Company, 105- 
111 Summer street, Boston, Mass., issue a 
convenient pamphlet describing their Eco 
Magneto Watchmen’s Clock. This Clock 
is for the purpose of registering visits of the 
watchman to each station independent of 
all other stations, similarly to other electric 
Clocks, but contains the novel feature of 
being without a battery, as the electricity 
is generated from a small magneto at each 
station, similar in principle to a telephone 
call except that only one-fourth of a turn 
is necessary to make a record. This method 
of operating a watchman’s clock is refer¬ 
red to as possessing important advantages 
from the fact that the record can only be 
made from a station, and that no other 
means of interfering with the circuit exists 
by which the record can be falsely made. 
A full description is given, with testimonials 
from parties who are using it. 

The Penn Lock Works, Philadelphia, 
formerly located at No. 142 North Fourth 
street, have moved to No. 140 same 
street. Their facilities are now increased 
for the manufacture of Locks, Key Blanks, 
Locksmiths’ supplies, Ice Creepers, &c. 

The Nason Mfg. Company, 71 Beekman, 
street, New York, prepared a convenient 
pocket book for containing papers and 
memoranda, which was sent out with the 
compliments of the season, and called atten¬ 
tion incidentally to the fact that they are 
dealers in Pipes, Valves, Fittings, Boilers, 
Steam Engines, &c. 

Pushing German Trade. 

The English manufacturers are keeping 
a watchful eye upon their Grman competi¬ 
tors and note with natural jealousy any ad¬ 
vances made by them in foreign markets. 
The enterprise shown by the German manu¬ 
facturers of Iron and Hardware goods is 
acknowledged by their more conservative 
neighbors, and there is evidence that the 
fact that in several lines the Germans have 
stolen a march on their competitors and are 
using in all departments much skill and 
vigor in the extension of their trade is 
having its effect upon the English makers, 
and stimulating them to new efforts to hold 
the markets which they now occupy. The 
following editorial from the London Iron¬ 
monger refers to recent efforts made by the 
Germans in the way of gathering infor¬ 
mation in foreign markets with the inten¬ 
tion doubt]ess of utilizing it for the exten¬ 
sion of their trade: 

The Germans are certainly to be credited 
with almost sleepless energy in their efforts to 
develop their foreign trade. Many of their 
methods of procedure have been already 
touched upon in these columns, but the latest 
of their efforts comes before us from Constan¬ 
tinople. At that place the German Consul- 
General has issued a circular and a series of 
tabulated sheets, with blank spaces to be filled 
in, in order to ascertain the amount of business 
done in German goods by the different mer¬ 
chants, &c., to whom the circular is addressed. 
The circular is in French, while the list of 
goods is in German and French, printed in 
parallel columns. The list is most exhaustive, 
and comprises almost every kind of merchan¬ 
dise, including Iron and Steel of all kinds, 
Hardware of every variety, Machinery and 
Machine Tools, Cutlery, Nails, Agricultural 


Implements, Locks, Oils and Colors, Needles, 
Lamps, Copper, Zinc, &c., work, Guns and 
Ammunition, &c. The circular and list have 
been sent out in a thoroughly systematic man¬ 
ner, and as the information asked for is cer¬ 
tainly of the most confidential character, the 
Consul-General promises la plus grande dis¬ 
cretion shall be observed in dealing with it. 
The precise object of the German Government 
in thus obtaining the information direct from 
the traders, instead of from the Turkish au¬ 
thorities, does not appear, but as it is pretty 
certain to be used for the purpose of pushing 
German trade with Turkey, we in this country 
should lose no time in looking after our in¬ 
terests in that market. 

Business Methods. 

Hirsch & Co., retail Hardware merchants, 
at 327 South Clark street, Chicago, have 
introduced a novel feature in connection 
with their business. They have established 
a free carpenters’ employment bureau, and 
will keep a list of carpenters desiring work, 
for the convenience of builders and con¬ 
tractors. The scheme has beeu tried for a 
sufficient time to prove its desirability. 
The carpenters who procure work through 
the friendly offices of the firm are not 
likely to forget the favor when they are in 
need of tools. A further stroke of enter¬ 
prise is the publication of a monthly paper 
for free distribution called The Carpenters' 
Journal. It is devoted to illustrations and 
descriptions of new and popular tools. 
Price lists accompany the descriptions. 
Hirsch & Co. are live Hardware merchants 
and have original ideas about the arrange¬ 
ment of their hardware store which will be 
described in these columns in a future 
issue. 

The McFadden Company, 1025 Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., use a form which 
is not generally adopted in making quota¬ 
tions from their catalogue. It is of a size 
somewhat smaller than the pages of their 
catalogue, so that their patrons may 
paste it inside their book if they so 
desire. Under the heading of the firm 
name, address, &c., and the address of 
their correspondent, the form is in this 
wise: 

We will be pleased to receive your orders at 
the following discounts from standard lists, as 
given in our catalogue. Prices subject to 
market changes without notice. Terms. 

The blank which follows has one col¬ 
umn for the catalogue page, a wide space 
for the description of the goods, and an¬ 
other column for the discount. 

Randolph & Clowes, Waterbury, Conn., 
have adopted a novel method of calling at¬ 
tention to their Seamless Drawn Brass and 
Copper Tubing. It has the appearan:e of 
a legal document, the form being boldly 
printed in type and the blanks filled in in 
facsimile of handwriting. The substance 
of the document is as follows, the filling 
of the blanks being indicated by italics: 

United States of America. 

To all to whom these presents shall come , 

Cresting: 

Know ye that Randolph dk Clowes , of the 
City of Waterbury , County of New Haven , 
State of Connecticut , have supphed for the 
use of the United States Government sundry 
and divers Seamless Drawn Tubes of Brass 
and Copper, and have delivered the same with 
commendable and extraordinary promptness, 
and of a quality equal to, if not superior to, 
any heretofore received by the Departments. 

And, further, the said Randolph db Clowes 
have entered into a contract with The Calumet 
and Hecla Copper Mining Company, of Lake 
Superior , State of Michigan , for a full supply 
of pure Copper, &c., which well-approved 
brand only will hereafter be used by said Ran¬ 
dolph db Clowes to the exclusion of all and 
every kind and sort whatsoever. 

Wherefore, full confidence and reliance may 
hereafter be placed on the perfection of work¬ 
manship and excellent quality of material in 
all goods, wares and merchandise supplied by 


Randolph db Clowes to all citizen 3 311(2 cus¬ 
tomers wheresoever they may befound. 

Now therefore, it is strongly urged and 
recommended that all good citizens of the 
United States wanting Seamless Drawn 
Brass and Copper Tubing do order the same 
forthwith from the said Randolph db Clowes , 
of the City of Waterbury , County of New 
Haven , in the State of Connecticut , in the 
United States of America. 

By order of 

T. U. Bing, 

Officer in Charge. 

W. H. H. Bonebrake, who is now' w r ith 
Gittings & Porter, Little Rock, Ark., 
writes us with reference to the convenience 
of the remittance form of the Tow'ers 
Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
of which we gave a description in a recent 
issue. Its convenience in checking up is 
especially referred to. 

Prices in England. 

A recent issue of the Iron and Coal 
Trade Review , London, contains some 
prices of Hardware and heavy Iron goods 
produced in Birmingham and the 
Midlands district, from which we make 
some extracts, which will be of interest to 
some of our readers not familiar with the 
trade in England, as showing not only the 
prices ruling, but more especially as illus¬ 
trating some differences in the way in 
which goods are designated, listed, &c.: 

Anvils. —Common, 15/3 per cwt.: Best An¬ 
vils, not warranted, 18/2 per cwt.; Best War¬ 
ranted Anvils (bicks tied in 1 to 5 cwt.), 19/9 per 
cwt. 

Axes.— Ship Carpenters’, 0/3 to 0/7 per 
pound; Kent and House Carpenters’ ditto, 0/4 
to 0/8; ditto, Steel Polished, 0/4 X to 0/8X; 
Felling Axes, 0/4 to O/0X; Bright and Blued, 
Solid Steel, 0/6X to 0/7X; American Felling 
or Wedge Axes, Steel Polished, 0/5 to 0/9}? 
per pound. 

Axle Pullets.— Iron, 7/9 to 26/, 1%-incb; 
Brass Face ditto, 22/0 to 46/, 1%-inch. 

Bolts and Nuts.—B lack, % and 5-16 to 

2- inch and under, 2/9 and 3/3; %-inch, 4/5; 
7-16-inch, 5/8 per gross. X and 9-16-inch, 19/; 
% and 11-16-mch, 16/; % to 13^-inch, 15/ per 
cwt. 2% to 8X-inch, 3/3; 1-16-inch, 5/; %- 
inch, 5/9; 7-16-inch, 7/1 per gross. X and 9-16 
inch, 17/- % and 11-16 inch, 15/; % to IX 
inch, 14/3 per cwt. Square Heads, Round 
Necks, Square Nuts, 2% and 3-inch x V; 
5-16-inch, 4/7; %-inch, 0/; 7-16-inch, 7/4 per 
gross. X-inch, 20/; X-inch, 17/6; %-inch, 
10/6 per cwt. 

Chain.— Machine-made. Wire, single link, 
u Iron,” 06 p. c.; double link ditto, 02X P- c.: 
Machine made Wire Chain, single link, “brass,” 
55 p. c.; registered ditto, 50 p. c.; close link 
brass Chain, 52X p. c.; oval link brass Chain. 
55 p. c.: brass clock Chain, 52X p. c.; short 
link tested (rigging) Chain, 3-16-inch, 16/8; X> 
13/9; 5-10, 12/; %, 11/0; 7-10, 10/9; X* 10/3: 

9/9; 9/0; 1-inch, 9/3 per cwt.; Well 

Chain, twisted or straight link, X-inch, 20/0; 

3- 10, 10/6; X, 14/0; 5-10, 12/ per cwt, deliv¬ 
ered ; japanned Pillar Chains. 1 yard, 16 x 6, 
5/9 to 6/9 per dozen; japanned Manger Chains, 
IX yard, IB x 0, 6/9 to 8/; japanned Rack, 1 
yam, 18x0, 5/0 to 0/8; japanned Dog, IX 
yard, 12 x 7, 5/9 to 0/9; 2 vanls, 14 x 0, 10/9 to 
11/9; Cowties, 0/9 to 8/9; open rin£, 6/9 to 
8/9; close ring, 5/9 to 6/9 per dozen; japanned 
Watering Chains. 14x0, 4/3 to 5/3; tinned 
ditto, 4/9 to 5/9; Bullock Chains, %-inch hook 
at each end, 18/6 to 14/3. 

Horseshoes.— Fullered fore, 14/0 to 10/0; 
fullered hind, 16/0 to 18/0; stamped fore, 15/ 
to 17/; hind, 10/ to 18. 

Nails.— Patent forged nails, iron or steel, 
strong rose (flat points), 1-inch, 4 lb., 46/8, &c.; 
fine rose (flat points), 1-inch, 2)4 tb., 73/; IX- 
incb, 8X lb., 58/6; lX-tach, 4 lb., 55/;1 X-inch, 
51b., 48/0; 2-inch, 7 ft., 43/0; 2X-inch, 8 lb., 
41/6; 2X-inch, 10 lb., 34/0; 2X-inch, 14 lb., 
34/; 3-inch, 17 lb., 32/ per cwt.; coopers', rose 
(sharp points), 2X-inch, 7 lb., per cwt., 2-ton 
lots, 37/6; lX-inch, 8 tb., 36/3; 2-inch, 10 lb., 
88/9; 2X-incb, 12 lb., 32/; 2X-inch, 17 ft., 
29/6; 2%-inch, 10 lb., 28/0; 3-inch, 23 lb., 29/ 
perm.; fine clasp (sharp points), 1 X-inch, 4 
ft., 58/4; lX-iuch, 5 lb., 52/3; 2-inch, 7 ft., 
45/6; 3X-inch, 8 ft., 42/9; 2 X-inch, 10 lb., 38/9; 
S-inch, 14 1b., 35/ per cwt.; De6t Canada (sharp 
pointed), lX - inch, 4 ft., per m., 56/; 2-inch, < 
ft., 44/ 2X-inch, 8 ft., 42/9; 2X-inch, 12Xft., 
30/3; 3-inch, 14 lb., 35/ per cwt.; Pound Nails, 
6 dy, 2X-inch, 28/0; 8 dy, 2X-inch, 27/; 10 dy, 
3X-inch, 23/6; 20 dy. 4-inch, 23/ per cwt.; dis¬ 
counts, 57X P- c. off iron, 62X p. c. off Steel; 
Nails, Cast Lath, 10/ per cwt -Wall Nails, 
Cast, 9/6 per cwt.: Wrought, Best Counter¬ 
sunk, Clout and Cone Head Nails, 1-inch, 27/9; 
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1%-inch, 23/; 9-inch, 21;2%-inch, 17/6 percwt. 
Best Fine Swedish Iron, Countersunk Horse 
Nails, Stamped, 6 ft, per m., 46/ per cwt.; 81b., 
per m., 48/; 10 ft, per m.. 40/ per cwt.: 12 lb., per 
m., 38/6 per cwt., or subject to 55 p.c. Derby list; 
Wrought Rose and Deck Head Spikes, 4-inch, 
11/9; 5-inch, 10/3; 6-inch, 0/6; 7-inch, 9/3 per 
cwt.; Galvanized, 5/6 per cwt. extra; Wrought 
Rose Nails, flat or sharp points, 2-inch, 18/3; 

2..~ ~ ~ 

Nails, 

WroiL,__ 0 

list, 30 to 35 p. c.; Composition Sheathing and 
Slating Nails, %-ineh, 0/8% per ft.; Copper 
Slating Nails, cut, 1 to 1% inch and upwards, 
0/11% to 1/ per ft. 

Picks.—I ron and Steel Excavators, 0/2% 
to 0/3% per 1b. 

Shovels. —Common Iron, round back dust, 
4-inch to 8-inch, 1/9 to 6/ per doz., less 25 p.c.; 
socket handles, If per aoz. extra; Bell mouth 
Shovels, 7-inch to 10-inch,2/ to4/ per doz., net; 
ditto japanned, with wood handles, 3/4 to 5/6 
per doz., net; Shovels, all Steel,crutch handles, 
No. 2. 14/; No. 3, 15/ ; No. 4, 16/ per doz.; No. 
5 ? 17/ per doz.; eye handles, 1/ per doz. extra; 
riveted ditto, 2/ per doz. extra; Spades and 
Shovels, common, 60 p.c.; second, 55 p.c.; best, 
50 p.c. to 40 p.c. discount off the list. 

Sieves.— Brass and Iron, 50 p.c. off list. 
Steel Toys.— 25 to 45 p.c. off the list. 

Tacks. —Fine cut, in 1 and 7 lb. parcels, %- 
inch, 30/; %-inch, 22/: %-inch, 17/; %-inch, 
16/: %-insh. 15/; %-inch, 14/; 1-inch, 18/ per 
cwt.; tinned, 7/per cwt. extra; in %-cwt. bags, 
1/per cwt. less. 

Vises.— Best warranted “black” staple, 
solid box, 22/6 per cwt: best warranted 
“ bright ” staple, solid box vises, 20/ to 27/ per 
cwt.; Vise Boxes and Pins, 55/ per cwt. 

Washers. —Light Iron, 77% p.c.; heavy 
Washers, 13 to 6 W. G., 11/3 per cwt. 

Wire. —Best best Iron or Steel, bright, No.O 
to 6, 7/8; 7, 7/6; 8, 7/9; 9, 8/; 10, 8/3; 11,8/9; 
12, 9/; 18, 9/6; 14, 10/; 15, 10/6; 16, 11/: 17, 
11/fl* 18, 12/6; 19, 18/6 per cwt Galvanized. 
No. 0 to 6, 3/0per cwt. extra. Best annealed 
drawn Fence wire, oiled, No. 0 to 6, £7; 7, £7; 
8, £7. 10/; 9, £7. 15/ per ton. Galvanized, No. 
0 to 6, £10. 10/: 7, £10. 15/- 8, £11. 5/; 9, £11. 
15/ per ton. Steel Fence wire, round or oval, 
5/ per ton extra. Black Rolled Fence Wire,4 or 
5, £6. 5/ per ton. Tinned Bottling Wire, No. 22, 
30/; 23, 31/8; 24, 83/9 per cwt., cut in lengths 
and made up in 7-lb parcels. Fine Galvanized 
Iron Wire, No. 23, 82/6per cwt.; Cast Steel 
Wire, 0/4 to 0/8% per 1b; Charcoal Iron Wire, 
3/6 per cwt. extra; tinned ditto, 8/6 per cwt 
extra, delivered in London; 7/6 per ton extra 
in Liverpool. 

Exports. 

PER BARK JOHN BA1ZLEY, JANUARY 10, 1889, 
FOR BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Forbes dbSon .—6 dozen Pick Handles, 

1 case Hardware, 10 dozen Hatchets, 22 sets 
Axles, 6 sets Wheels, 26 dozen Axe Handles, 
10 dozen Picks, 5 boxes Picks, 12 packages 
Corn 8hellers, 30 dozen Shovel Handles, 2 
cases Hardware, 22 dozen Pick Handles, 2 
dozen Mallets, 12 packages Stoves, 8 dozen 
Axes. % gross Axle Grease, 82 dozen Axe 
Handles, 10 dozen Hatchets, 8 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 18 dozen Handles, 1 dozen Meat Cut¬ 
ters, 19 dozen Hatchets, 54 dozen Handles. 
4 packages Hardware, 1 tierce Hardware, 2 
dozen Snaths, 4 dozen Mattocks, 78 packages 
Stoves, 16 packages Stoves, 20 dozen Axe 
Handles, % dozen Meat Cutters, 1% dozen 
Cutters, 27 boxes Belt Studs, 12 packages 
Stoves, 60 dozen Axes, 1014 dozen Handles, 
45 dozen Shovel Handles, 30 packages Stoves, 
1000 Broom Handles, 12 packages Corn Shel¬ 
ters, 9 dozen Forks. 80 dozen Axes, 20 gross 
Shade Rollers, 20 dozen Axes, 1% gross Axle 
Grease, 15 packages Hardware, 7 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Dashers, 7 crates Corn Shelters, 

1 case Pencils, 1 case Hardware, 300 Carriage 
Bolts, 9 crates Stoves, 12 boxes Axes, 12 
dozen Picks. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co .—39 packages Lamp- 
ware, 1 case Wicks. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co .—13 cases Clocks, 40 
dozen Brushes, 4% d zen Brushes, 36 Clocks. 
By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
24 Guns, 3000 Cartridges. 

By New Haven Clock Company .—26 cases 
Clocks. 

By Ansonia Clock Company .—150 Clocks, 2 2 
Clocks. 

By Crane db McMahon.— 5 cases Carriage- 
Ware. 

By Q. P. Patterson .—2217 pounds Cordage. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—35 packages Car¬ 
riage-Ware, 1768 pounds Nails, 5550 pounds 
Bolts, 18 cases Hardware, 6 cases Mattocks, 
82 packages Agricultural Implements, 5 
crates Emery Wheels, 7 crates Agricultural 
Implements, 316 dozen Handles, 1 case Edge 
Took, 9 cases Carriage-Ware. 1 case Wheel¬ 
barrows, 50 cases Edge Tools, 66 packages 
Hardware, 3 dozen Blacking, 6 packages 
Lampware, 1050 feet Hose, 119 packages! 
Hardware 89 packages Lampware, 5 pack 


ages Lawn Mowers, 81 sets Axles, 13 crates 
Agricultural Implements, 4 cases Iron Mills, 
4 cases Castings, 2 cases Tacks, 31 cases 
Hardware, 5 cases Pumps, 1 case Lampware, 
4 cases Fire Arms, 12 packages Machinery. 

3 packages Blacking. 1 case Hardware, 14 
packages Shelters, 2 packages Ironware, 5 
cases Toys, &c. 

FOR HOBART. 

By W. H. Crossman <& Bro. —6 dozen Axes, 
12 dozen Hatchets, 6 dozen Mattocks, 837 
Clocks, 5 cases Tools. 5 dozen Churns, % 
dozen Coffee Mills, 1 1-12 dozen Meat Chop- 
])ers, % dozen Sausage Stuffers, 3 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 4 dozen Bench Screws, 5 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Skates, 60 gross Wicks, 30 gross 
Shade Rollers, 24 boxes Clothes Pins, 1 dozen 
Store Trucks, 2 dozen Miter Boxes, 1 dozen 
Mangles, 1 dozen Wringers, 18 dozen Rat 
Traps, 2 cases Hardware, 1 gross Mop 
Handles, 6 dozen Pruning Shears. 56 dozen 
Axes. 12 dozen Hatchets, 6 dozen Mattocks, 
36 dozen Axes, 18 gross pounds Blacking, 200 
Oil Stoves, 2 dozen Meat Cutters, 12 cases 
Jacks. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —1 packages Lamp- 
ware, 1 package Wringers and Parts, 1 box 
Boring Machine, 1 package Blocks, 1 package 
Hardware, 3 packages Feed Cutters, 9 Veloci¬ 
pedes, % dozen Carpet Pullers, 2 cases Toys, 
80 kegs Cut Nails, 12,960 pieces Roofing Slate, 
26,070 pieces Roofing Slate, 150 dozen Axe 
Handles. 15 dozen Axes. 

By F. H. Odiome. —14 cases Brooms. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —10 dozen Axes, 5 
dozen Blacking, 68 dozen Axes, 1 dozen 
Wringers, 12 dozen Pails, 2 cases Barrows. 

By D. C. Pratt. —408 dozen School Slates. 

PER BARK MABEL, JAN. 15, 1889, FOR DUNEDIN, 
NEW ZEALAND. 

By Edward Miller db Co.—9 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

By Ansonia Clock Co.— 15 bozes Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman. —41 gross Hardware, 
8,400 lbs. Grease, 950 lbs. Wringers, 6050 lbs. 
Horse Nails, 70 Scales. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co. —1 case Barometers, 
1 case Razor Strops, 4 packages Lampware, 

4 dozen Cradles. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —25 dozen Axes, 150 
dozen Axe Handles. 52 doxen Brooms, 100 
boxes Clothes Pins, 64 dozen School Slates. 

By Arkell db Douglas.—% dozen Wrenches, 
280 lbs. Nails, 1% dozen Braces, 6 dozen 
Handles, 4 dozen Cotton Hooks, 12 dozen 
Handles, 1 gross Handles. 

By Mailler db Quereau. —200 cases Clothes 
Pins, 125 dozen Brooms, 36 cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chines, 1 case Harrows, 1 case Castings. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro.— 34 packages 
Lamp Goods, 24 gross Wicks .6 dozen Traps, 
1 case Hardware, 2 bundles Washboards, 75 
dozen Brooms, 1 case Tools, 950 lbs. Nails, 
1 dozen Traps, 12 cases Hardware, 4 cases 
Tools. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —12 dozen Sad 
Irons, 6 dozen Washboards, 12 dozen Oilers. 
1 case Toy Banks, 1 case Stamped-Ware, 12 
packages "Stoves, 25 pounds Staples, 16 pack¬ 
ages Washboards, 2 Mangles, 1 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 5 dozen Hatchets, 5 dozen Axes, 12 
dozen Spades, 5 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Axe 
Handles, 5 packages Hardware, 59 pounds 
Sand Paper. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co. —l Churn, 1 Butter 
Worker, 20 Dairy Machines, 77 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 7 dozen Hammers, 2 dozen Braces, 100 
dozen Hardware, % dozen Store Trucks, % 
dozen Churns, 1 dozen Sad Irons, 40 pounds 
Sash Cord, 1 dozen Hoes, 8 dozen Axes, 
Hatchets, &c., 6 dozen Hardware, 5 dozen 
Saws, 100 pounds Oil Stoves, 3 reams Sand 
Paper, 350 pounds Nails. 

By Strong db Trowbridge. —1 caae Wringers, 1 
case Tools, 1 case Hardware, 2 cases Hatch¬ 
ets, 1 package Traps, l case Traps, 1 case 
Wringers, 1 package Tools, 1 case Saws, 1 
case Hay Knives, 1 case Tools, 2 barrels 
Lampware, 1 Package Tinware, 6 cases 
Axes, 36 dozen Axe Handles, 2 cases Hake 
Handles, 2 cases Shade Rollers, 1 case Ham¬ 
mers, 8 cases Choppers, 2 cases Pumps, 2 
cases Wringers, 8 crates Churns, 3 boxes 
Hardware, 1 crate Churns, 6 cases Matches, 
l case Carpet Sweepers, 1 case Sluice Forks, 
20 dozen Small Brooms, 1 case Forks, 2 cases 
Wringers, 1 case Clocks, 8 cases Axes. 2case6 
Rivets, 12 cases Tools, 1 crate Pails. 21 crates 
Stoves ahd Ranges, 1 bale Rubber Springs, 1 
cask and 2 cases Pumps, 10 cases Axes, 1 Dar¬ 
rel Blocks, 2 cases Wood Working Machin¬ 
ery, 57 packages Pails, Tubs, &c.. 1 case Spirit 
Levels, 2 crates Stoves, 1 case Clocks, 1 case 
Hardware, 1 case Tools.7 cases Hardware, 11 
bundles Oars, 6 crates Trucks and Parts, 7 
cases Hardware, 4 cases Wringers, 7 cases 
Clothes Pins. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 39 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 4 packages Agricultural Implements, 
24 dozen Shade Rollers, 3 cases Lampware, 
55 packages Stoves, 8 cases Glue, 12 cases 
Nans, 380 dozen Handles, 6 sets Axles, 125 


g ross Fire Arms, 26 gross Blacking, 1 case 
yelets. 1 bundle Hardware, 800 pounds 
Twine, 10 packages Hardware, 2 packages 
Lampware, 700 Bolts and Nuts, 24 packages 
Stoves, 1 case Mills, 11,200pounds Barb Wire, 
40 dozen Handles, 1 case Carriage-Ware, 2 
cases Agricultural Implements, 3 crates 
Churns. 8 cases Hardware, 36 Car-Wheels, 1 
bate Hose, 2 barrels Lampware, 2 cases 
Wringers. 1 case Hardware, 1 case Axle 
Arms, 2 dozen Wringers, 1 case Fan Mills, 2 
cases Agricultural Implements, 4 dozen 
Wringers. 

By Chas. Brewer db Co. —5 cases Handles, 22,- 
400 pounds Wire, 2 cases Tools, 8 cases Nails, 
1 case Hardware, 2 cases Trucks, 12 cases 
Handles, 1 case Hardware, 1 case Carriage 
Wood ware, 16 cases Tools, 8 crates Stoves, 4 
cases Hardware, 1 bale Rubber, 3 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 14 packages Creamery 
Goods, 6 packages Creamery Goocte, 57 cases 
Handles, 6 cases 8 bundles Carriage Wood- 
ware, 46 cases l barrel Tools, ol crates 
Stoves, 8 packages Hollow-Ware, 16 cases 
Hardware, 85 cases Nails, 1 bale Rubber, 2 
cases Flint Paper, 1 case Blacking. 6 crates 
Pails, 9 cases Handles, 2 cases Brooms, 3 cases 
Tools, 21 bundles Carriage Wood ware. 

PER BRIG STELLA, JANUARY 17, 1889, FOR 
LYTTLETON, NEW ZEALAND. 

By D. C. Pratt. —440 dozen School Slates. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co.—4 packages Lamp- 
ware. 

By A. Field db Co.—593 pounds Hardware, 10 
dozen Wood Handles, 82 dozen Handles, 3 
Drills. 

By Edvoard Miller db Co.— 28 packages Lamp 
Goods, 21 packages Lamp Goods, 15 packages 
Lamp Goods, 9 packages Lamp Goods. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.—24 dozen Axe 
Handles. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.— 25 dozen Lamp 
Goods. 

By Hoadley db Co. —10 cases Hardware, 18 
Churns. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —1 case Hard 
ware. 

Bu R. W. Forbes db Co.— 40 dozen Whip 
Handles, 1 case Saddlery, 712 pounds Car¬ 
riage Bolts, 2 packages Carriage Woodwork, 
3 packages Hardware, 10 packages Lawn 
Mowers, 26 packages Lawn Mowers, 1 dozen 
Wringers, 30 dozen Axe Handles, 24 dozen 
Axes, 1 dozen Drills. 

By Arkell db Douglas.— 6 dozen Axes, 12% 
dozen Axes. 4 dozen Braces, 9 dozen 
Wrenches, 2 dozen Saws, 1 dozen Scales, 110 
pounds Cordage, 10 gross Shade Rollers, 4 
dozen Hatchets, 6 dozen Hammers, % dozen 
Wringers, 46 dozen Handles, 2 dozen Latches, 
1% dozen Churns, 1 dozen Trucks. 

By Mailler db Quereau. —86 dozen Handles, 6 
dozen Snaths, 1 case Shade Rollers, 1 case 
Oil Stones, 1 case Wire Goods, 1 case Egg 
Beaters, 12 sets Axles, 1 case Oilers, 8 cases 
Hardware. 6 cases Wringers, 1 case Traps, 1 
case Printing Presses, 120 dozen Brooms, 100 
cases Clothes Pins. 

ByH. W. Peabodydb Co.— 1 ton Wire, 1 case 
Tools, 12 cases Wringers, 15 cases Tools, 80 
dozen Handles, 7 packages Lampware, 25 
dozen Brooms, 4480 pounds Horse Nails, % 
gross Blacking, 108 dozen Tools, 9 coses 
Handles, 30 packages Sewing Machines, 12 
packages Hardware, 8 packaged Lampware, 
8 packages Machinery, 9520 pounds Nails. 
80 cases Blacking, 1 package Razors, 12 
packages Hardware, 50 dozen Brooms, 5 
cases Handles. 

PER BARK OKONOM, JANUARY 28, 1889, FOR 
PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. —6 Pumps, 12 
dozen Handles, 34 dozen Picks, 6 dozen Agri¬ 
cultural Implements. 4 dozen Tools, 11 dozen 
Picks, 2% dozen Step Ladders, 1 gross 
Brooms, 48 Plows. 20 Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 4 dozen Picks, 4 dozen Forks, 2% 
dozen Step Ladders. 1 dozen Bench Screws, 
12 Wringers, &c., 1 dozen Churns, 6 dozen 
Sewing Macninee, 40 Plows, 4 dozen Picks, 
32 dozen Handles, 1 case Slates, 25 dozen 
Brooms, 12 Washers, 1 case Tools, 2 Scales, 2 
dozen Axes, 120 Plow Parts, 25 dozen 
Brooms, 24 dozen Handles, 6 dozen Spades, 48 
Plows and Parts, 12 Wringers, &c., 6 Store 
Trucks, 1 case Plow Handles, 6 Coni Shell- 
ers, 120 dozen Handles, 12 gross Stove Black¬ 
ing, 6 dozen Washboards, 10 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 12 Washing Machines, 6 Corn Shelters. 
25 packages Carriage-Ware, 66 Plows, 378 

g ieces Agricultural Implements, 12 Corn 
hellers, 6 Hand Carts, 2 dozen Meat Cut¬ 
ters, 1 dozen Churns, 250 Handles, 10 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 28 Washing Machines, 2% 
dozen Tools, 6 Mangles, 28 dozen Edge Tools, 
18 Ladders, 3 Pumps, 5 cases Hardware, 6 
Saws, 5 Pumps, 20 crates Axles. 

By Woodhouse db Stortz. —60 barrels Hard¬ 
ware. 

By M. Berliner. —30 Carts. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —26 packages 
Stoves, 36 cases Plow Parts. 
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The Barnett Safety Whiffletree Hook. 


The illustration given herewith repre¬ 
sents a new whiffletree hook, now being 
offered to the trade bv Michael Green- 
baum’s Sons, 9 and 11 North Canal street, 
Chicago, who have secured the exclusive 
sales agency. In the illustration the trace¬ 


lines leading to the West was held at the 
Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on Fri¬ 
day, the 25th inst. The object of the 
meeting was to discuss freight rates, the 
j companies having advanced rates on Jan¬ 
uary 1 from 10 to 25 per cent. Consider¬ 
able dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
pig iron manufacturers at the advance, and 
1 it was decided to ask the railroad repre- 



The Burgett Safety Whiffletree Hook. 


loop, or cock-eye, is shown in position on 
the whiffletree, with the hook standing 
vertically, thus, as will be seen, effectually 
preventing the trace getting free from it ac¬ 
cidentally. The hook is made of one 
piece of metal with the sbcket by which 
it is secured to the whiffletree. It is of 
great strength, has no spiings or other de¬ 
vices to get out of order, but is simple of 
construction and thoroughly durable. 
These hooks are offered by the sales agents 
at a very low price. The device was pat¬ 
ented December 20, 1887. 


The Perfection Key Holder. 


This article is manufactured by the 
Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass. 
It consists of a spring padlock £ inch in 



sentatives to meet them and hear their 
arguments on the subject, which they 
claimed would show that the advance was 
unwarranted. After hearing the argu¬ 
ments made by the pig iron manufacturers 
it was decided to bring the matter before 
the meeting of the presidents of the trunk 
lines to be held in Pittsburgh on the 81st 
inst. It is the general impression that a 
reduction in the rates will be nade. 


New Gravity Push and Pull Hinge. 

This article is put on the market by 
William P. Kellogg, Troy, N. Y., for 
whom Fuller Bros., 83 Chambers street. 
New York, are agents. It is represented 
in the accompanying illustration, from 
which it will be seen that it embodies new 
features. The points claimed for it are- 
That it is operated by pushing and pull¬ 
ing, and not lifting a dead weight, as in 
other hinges; that there is no danger of 
lifting the blind off the pintles and drop¬ 
ping it, as sometimes occurs with those in 
use; that it locks the blinds open, and also 
locks them when closed, and that for this 
reason no inside fasteners are required; 
and that they are provided with a back 
stop that positively prevenis rattling of 
the blinds. Having these features, the 
point is also made that in their use there 
is a saving of fully one-fourth of the labor 


fingers between the bottom rail and the 
first slat of the shutter. The upper and 
the lower hinges are alike, and any width 
of blind may be used. 

Steel Pocket Tape. 


This article, which is represented in the 
accompanying illustration, is put on the 
market by the Lufkin Rule Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is a steel tape made 
in 3, 4, 5 and 6 foot lengths, self-winding 
and operated by the slide shown, the case 
being nickel plated. This is the most re- 



Steel Pocket Tape. 

cent addition by the company to their line 
of steel measures. 

J)r. Gatling, of Hartford, has invented 
a torpedo boat which he thinks has solved 
the problem of harbor defence. Four*of 
them can be built for $100,000. Its action 
is controlled wholly by the intelligence of 
operators in it, and the boat moves at 
extremely high speed. Until patents are 
secured Dr. Gatling gives no further in¬ 
formation. 


The new White Star steel steamship 
Teutonic has been successfully launchea 
from the yard of Harland & Wolff, her 
builders, at Belfast, Ireland. She is the 
longest ship afloat, measuring 582 feet. 
Her beam is 57 feet 6 inches, her depth 39 
feet 4 inches, her gross tonnage 10,000. 
Triple expansion engines will drive her 
twin propellers with manganese bronze 
blades, and she is so fitted that 12 guns 
can be mounted on her in 48 hours. She 


The Perfection Key Holder. 

diameter, with a small chain attached to 
the eye in the shackle. The keys are to 
be strung on a chain, the end of which is 
passed over the shackle and the latter 
closed. It can readily be opened with u 
common pin. The whole is handsomely 
nickeled, and is tasteful, useful and dur¬ 
able, The advantage of a chain instead of 
a ring for holding keys is especially alluded 
to as conducing much to the ease and com¬ 
fort of carrying them. 


The new freight tariff on iron and steel 
between Chicago, Peoria and Mississippi 
River points on the Rock Island railroad 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis is as follows: 
Railway supplies, 11£ cents; irou or steel 
rails, $2.25 per ton; street railway yokes, 
&c., 15 cents ; pig iron, per ton, $2.50; bar 
iron and similar commodities, nails, &c., 
15 cents; cast-iron pipe, 15 cents; w’rought 
iron-pipe, 17£ cents. The rate given is 
per 100 pounds, except in the cases noted, 
and is for straight carloads. 


A meeting of the pig iron manufacturers 
of the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
and the managers of the various railroad 



Sew Gravity Push and Pull Hinge. 


and one-fifth of the screws required in ! will carry 300 saloon, 150 cabin and 750 
putting up blinds w ith the ordinary hinges, steerage passengers. Electric lights illumi- 
The manufacturer also calls attention to nate every part of the ship, and instead of 
the fact that t here is no loss of security in four masts with square yards she has three 
dispensing with inside Listenings, such as pole masts. 

are used w r ith other hinges, inasmuch as l - 

the function of such fasteners is to keep j A stock company is being formed at 
the blind in place when closed, they not | Decatur, Ill., to bore for natural gas at 
being a protection against burglars, as that place, a former attempt having been 
they are easily opened by inserting the unsuccessful. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JANUARY 30, 1889. 

Note .—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail In the market at large. They are not given ns manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, It is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sokl, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


Ammunition.— 

Caps, Percussion, 1000- 
Hicks & Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof, 1-10’s.ISO# | 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s... .06# 26 @ 

E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, >26 k 

l-lO’s.70# I 74 * 

Doable Waterproof, 1-10’s. ..91.40 J 
Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.50# 

G. D.28# 

S. B.80# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.SO#) 

F. L. Ground.06# 1 26 @ 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# ^25 & 

DbL Waterproof.91.40 | 74 % 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .91.40 j 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Eley’s E. B.64# @ 66# 

Eley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .91.60 
Cartridge «. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.50*6*2 % 

Rim Fire Military.16*2 * 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.26*5*2 < 

Cent. Fire, Military and SporUtj*^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cat, 
additional 10 * on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal.91.76, dis 2 * 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal.98.60,dis 2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*5*2 % 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.91.76, dis 2 * 

R H Caps, Con. Ball. Swgd..$2.00, dis2 % 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers.91.00. dis 2* 

a L. Caps (for 8turtevant Shells) 91.00, 
dis 2% 

All other Primers. 91 - 20 . dis 2% 

Shells — 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 

First quality, 14,16 and 20 gange^W^ 

Star, Club, Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.334*10*2* 

Club. Rival and Climax brands, 14,16 

and 20 gauge.80*10*2* 

8elbokTs Comb. Shot Shells.16*2* 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.60*2* 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

66*2* 

I X L, 10 and 12 guage.40*6*2* 

"Special,” 16 gauge.30*10*6*2* 

“Special,” 10 and 12 gauge.40*10*2* 

Fowler’s Pat.93.26 

Shells Loaded — 

▲ . M. Co. List No. 19.1887.20*10* 

Wads — 

U. M. C. * W. R. A.-B. F.., 11 UD..92.00 | 
U.M.C.* W.R. A.-B.E., 9*10.. 2.30 * 
U. M. C. * W. R. A—B. E., 7*8... 2.60 {<H 
U. M.C. * W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 3.10 | 2 
U. M. C. A W. R. A.-P. E., 9*10.. 4.00 I « 
U. M. C. * W. R. A.-P. E., 7*8... 4.90 I 

Eley’s B. E.. U up.91-76 

Eley’s P. E.. 11@20.2.80 

AbtIU.- 

Eagle Anvils.V lb 10#, dls20@20A5* 

Peter Wright’s.94# 

Annltage’s Mouse Hole. 84*# 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra-llW^llU# 

Trenton.9? i@94# 

Wilkinson’s.iO^iO# 

J. ft Riley Carr. Pat. Solid.11@114* 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.334* 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co.918.00, dis 20* 

Cheney Anvil and Vise.25* 

• Allen Combined Anvil and Vise, 93.00, 
dis 40*10* 

Apple Parers— 

Advance.P dor 94.76 

Antrim Combination.P do* 6.50 

Baldwin.V doz 6.25 

Champion.Prior 7.26 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.P do* 12.00 

Gem.P do* 6.26 

Gold Medal.P do* 4.00 

Hudson’s New’88.p do* 3.75 

Ideal.P do* 4.76 

Improved Bay State.P do* 80.oo 

Little Star.P do* 6.oo 

Monarch.Pdo* 13.50 

New Lightning.V do* 6.60 

Oriole.Pdo* 4.00 

Penn.P do* 4.00 

Perfection.Pdo* 4 .oo 

Pomona. P do* 4.oo 

Rocking Table.Pdo* 6 .<h) 

Turntable.Pdo* 4.50 

Victor..P do* 13.60 

Waverly.Pdo* 4.50 

White Mountain.P do* 4.50 

72.Pdo* 4.25 

76.P do* 6.75 

78.Pdo* 6.60 

Augers and Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co.] 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co.I 

Humphreysville Mfg. Co.( 70 * 

French. Swift A Co. (F. H. Beecher, J 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Co.55 * 

Cook’s, N. H. CopperCo.60Al0@50A10&5* 

Ives* Circular Lip.6o* 

Patent Solid Head.30* 

C. E. Jennlng * Co., No. 10, extension 

lip.40* 

C. E. Jennings * Co., No. 30.60* 

C. E. Jennings A Co., Anger Bits. P set, 
324 quarters. No. 5, 96;No. 80,93 .d 1*205 

Lewis’Patent Single Twist.45* 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.25* 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.60@60A5% 

Pugh’s Black.20* 

Car Bits.50A10@6»>% 

L’Hommedleu Car Bits.16* lo* 

orstner Pat. Auger Bits.10* 


Hollow Augers— 

Erwifh' Swift is rv»".*" *' ^ 26*10 ® 25 

Bonney’s Adjustabi, P do* 948, dis 40*10* 

Stearns’.20*10* 

Ives’ Expansive, each 94.50... .dis 60* 6* 
Universal Expansive, each 91 . 60 . .dis 2o* 
Wood’s.26@25*l<tf 

Expansile Bits — 

Clarks’ small, *18; large, $20. ..S6@35A6% 

Ives’ No. 4, p do* 900.dis 40* 

Swan’s.40* 

Steer’s, No. 1. *26: No. 2, *22.dis 36* 

Stearns’ No. 2, 948.dis 2u* 

Gimlet Bits— 

Common .P gross *2.76093.25 

Diamond.p dozfcLlO; dis 26*10* 

“Bee”.26025*5* 

Double Cut, Shepardsou’s.46046*6* 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. 30A10* 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, P gro.*5.25 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10* 

Double Cut, Ives’..60000*6* 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60*10*6* 

Standard.50*10*6* 

Cleveland.60*10*6* 

Syracuse, for metal..50*10*6* 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Hst).80(;t30A6% 
williams’ or Holt’s, for metal.60*10&10* 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40*10* 

Ship Augers and Bits— a*. 

L’Hommedleu’s. . 7 . .. ^.16*10016*10*6* 

Watrous’.16&lo@15*10*10* 

Snell’s.15&lo@ 15*10*6* 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits, 

16&10@16*10@6* 

Awl Hafts— 

Sew mg, Brass Fer.p gr. 93.60.46*10* 

Pat. Sewing, Short.91.00 p dos, dis40ftlo* 

Pat. Sewing, Long.p dos 91.20 

Pat-.Peg, Plain Top.P gr 910.00...46*10* 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top. ft gr912.00.16*10* 

Awls, Brad Sets, 

Awls, Sewing, Common p gr 91.70, 36* 
Awls, Should- Peg. p gr 92.45, 40@40*10* 
Awls, Pat. Peg...P gr 63#. dis 40@40&10* 
Awls, Shouldered Brad..2.70 p gr,dis 36* 
Awls, Handled Brad.. .$7.60 p gr, dis 46* 
Awls. Handled ScratchP gr, 97.60.36*10* 
Awls, S ocket Scratch, P dos, 91-60.25^30* 

Awl and Tool gets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, No. 20, p 
dos 910.00, dis 66*10* 
Fray’s Ad j. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, fel2; 2,918; 

Miller’s Fails j5iI!toS[ jJSta!* 1 

2, 918; dis 26* 

Henry’s Combination Haft. ..p dos 96.60 
Brad Sets, No. 42, 910.60; No. 43. 912.60; 

dis 70*10*5* 

Brad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior: No. 1. 
97.50; No. 2, 94.00; No. 3, 96.60. dis 
80*10* 

Axes— 

Makers' and Special Brands— 

First quality.P dos 96.00@96.60 

Others.p dos 95.60@96.76 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s.Keg P lb 4#, Pail P lb 5# net 

Fraser’s, in boxes.p gr 90.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. .p doz lib 
, _ 91.20; 2 lb 92.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-ft palls, ea. 86# 
Lower grades, special brands, 

P gr 95.60@97.00 

Axles— 

No. 1.4 #@44#, No. 2 54#f^4# 

Nos. 7 to 18..5o.„55* 

Nos. 19 to 22 .60*10*10(4 70 % 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- * 
Oiling: Standard Farm (1 to 5) and 
SpeclalFarm (A1 to A6): 

Less than 10 sets.3345 

Over 10 sets. 334 * 5 * 

Bag Holder*. 

Sprengle’s Pat.p doz 918, dis tio-i 

Balances— 

Spring Balances. 505 

Common 24-ft.P doz 91.50, dis r*r; 

Chatlllon*s Spring Balances r,u ~ 

“ ’s Clrcula~ ~ * ’ 


ufar Spring Balances. 60 : 


Chatlllon' 

Bell 


Hand— 

Light Brass..7o*li« 

Ejctra Heavy. 00 * 10 ;; 

Vi hlte Metal.fin&loftio* 

Stiver Chime. 

Globe (Cone's Patents.25*10«:i55 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.334*105 

Gong, Yankee.45 *UK 

Gong, Barton’s.40A1 «k.<505 

Crank, Taylor’s.25*1 <K 

Crank, Brooks’. 60 &I 0&25 

Crank, Cone’s.lo* 


Crank, Connel’s.20*10* 

Lever, Sargent’s.60*10* 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated.. ..net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned. 25 * 10 * 

Lever, R. E. M. Co‘s7....50*10*2* 

Pull, Brook’s.....60*10*2* 

Pull. Western...'.26*10* 

Cow — 

Common Wrought.60*10* 

Western.20*10* 

Western, Sargent’s list.70*10* 

Kentucky, “Star”.20*10* 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list.70*10* 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky....70@7o*lo* 

Texas Star.50ftl0@60&10&5* 

Call..40@40&5* 

Farm Bells.PTb 3#@34# 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 

Bellow*—’ 

Blacksmiths’.60&10*5@60* 

Molders’.40@40&10* 

Hand Bellows.40*10@50* 

Belting. Rubber- 

Common Standard.70*10* 

Standard.70*70*6* 

Extra.60*6@60&10* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Carbon.0O&10&6* 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Diamond.60*10* 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.p dos 90, dis 50* 

Hotchkiss’s.P doz 95, dis 10@10&10* 

Weston’s, No. 1,910; No. 2, 93.26*10*6* 
McGill’s. .p dos 93, dis 10* 

Bits— 

Auger. Gimlet, Bit 8tock, Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, P dos 915.00, dis 
40@40*10* 

Extension, Ives, P dos 920.00, dis 60*5 
@60*10* 

Diagonal.P dos 924 . 00 . dis 40* 

Angular. P dos 924.00. dis 40*6* 

Blind Adjuster*— 

Domestic.P dos $3.00, dis 334* 

Excelsior.p dos 910.00, dis 50*10*2* 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20@20Alo* 

Blind 1* asteners- 

Mackrell’s, p dos, 91.00.. .dis 20@20&10* 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., 915 P gr. . 60 * 10 * 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., 916.00 P gr. .66*10* 
Washburn’s Old Pattern. ..90.00 p gr net 

Merrlman’s.new list, net 

Austin & Eddy No. 2008... .99.00 p gr not 
Security Gravity.99.00 p gr net 

Blind Staple*—! 

Barbed, Hj Jn. and larger. .P» 7^@8# net 


.Pib 84@9# net 


Barbed, 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. Iron.50* 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.60* 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c. .70@70*10* 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.7o@70*io* 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... . 65 * 10 * 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.00% 

Wrought Barrel.7ft@70*lo* 

Wrought Square.70@70&10% 

Wr’t Shutter, all Iron, Stanley’s . .60*10* 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, ,r . .40*10* 

Wr*t Shutter, Sargent’s list.60*10* 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .65*10* 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10* 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n “ ....65*10* 

Carriage, Machine, dtc.— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.76*24*2* 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84. 75*10* 

Phlla. pattern, list Oct 7, ’84, 76*10@ 

75*10*5* 

R3.&W., old list.70* 

Machine, according to size... 75&10@80* 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .76*10@80* 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’83.70* 

P.C.BAN.Co., Empire, list Feb28,’83. .70* 

P.C.B.AN.Co., Phlla.. list Oct. *81.824* 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Keystone, Philadel., list 

Oct. ’84.80* 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Norway, PhlladeL, list 

Oct. ’84.76*10* 

Am.S.Co., Norway, Phil., list Oct. 16, ’84 
76*10* 

Am.S.Co., Eagle, Phil., list Oct, 16, ’84..8<>* 
Aui.S.Co., Philadel.. list Oct. 16, ’84 . .824* 
Am.S.Co., Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’83... 70* 
R.R.AW.. Phflatlel., Itst Oct, 16, *84.... 82* 

R.&.E.Mig.Co. 70* 

Stoie and Ptow— 

Stove.6245 

Plow.60*5* 

Am. S. Co. Stove, Annealed.62N.* 

R. B. & W., Plow.55 i 

R. B. * W., Stove.•.6245 

R. * E. Mfg. Co., Stove.624* 

Borax.P lb 94@104# 

Boring Machincs- 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Angular. Dis. % 

Douglas..95..'st $6.75. . .505 

SnelT’s, Rice’s Pat. 5.5«i 6.76. ..4o*lo*lo 

Jeunlngs. 5.50 C.75...46@46&lo 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.76.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net 


Bow Pina— 

Humason, Beckley * Co.’s.60*10* 

Sargent & Co’s.. ..917 and 918, dis 60*10* 
Peck, Stow A W. Co... 50*10@60A10*6* 

Braces.— 

Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 16. 60* 

Nos. 30 to 33..K60* 

Nos. 40 to 63.60*10* 

Barker’s. 

Nos. 8.10 and 12.76A10@80* 

Plated, Noe. 8, 10 and 12... .66&10@70* 

Osgood’s Ratchet.40*10@60* 

Spofford’s.60*10* 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.70@70*6* 

New Haven Ratchet.60*6@60*10* 

Barber Ratchet.00&6@60*10* 

Barbers.60*6* 

Spofford.60*6@60A10* 

Common Ball. American.91.10@91.16 

Bartholomew’s, 

Nos. 26, 27 and 30.60A10@60A6* 

Nos. 117,118,119.70@70A6* 

Amldon’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain.76*10 @80* 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.66A10@70* 

Ratchet.. .76*10@80* 

Eclipse Rachet.60* 

Globe Jawed.40@40&10* 

Corner Brace.40@40A10< 

Universal, 8 In., 92.10; 10 In.92.26 

Buffalo Ball.91.10@91.15 

P.S.&W.50*10* 

Brackets— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list. 66 * 10 @f^A 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 60&10@60 
*10*10* 

Reading, plain.60A10@60*10*6* 

Reading, Rosette.60*10@60&10A10* 

Bright Wire Goods.874@374*10* 

Broilers— 

Henis’Self-(Inch. 9 10 9x11 

Basting. ) Per dos...94.60 6.50 6.60 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Bull Rings— 

Union Co. Nut.66* 

Sargent’s.66*£10@70A6% 

Hotchkiss’low list.80* 

Humason. Beckley ft Co.’s.70* 

Peck, Stow * W.Co’s..60&lo@60A10A10* 
Ellrlch Hdw. Co., White Metal, low list. 

60@50&10* 

Butcher’s Cleavers— 

Bradley’s.26@30% 

L. * I. J. White.20*6% 

Beatty’s.40@40*6< 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s.40* 

P. s. * w.:«4*6@384*10* 

Foster Bros.80* 

Butts- 


Wrought Brass.70@70A10* 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s’.834 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s. Fast.334*10 

.. 334*10% 


Cast Brass, Corbin' . 
Cast Brass. Loose Joint. 


Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Narrow.50*10* 

Fast Joint, Broad.66*10* 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint, Japanned. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns. 

Parliament Butts. . 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns. . 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, I 
Plated Tips. 


70*10* 


Wrought Steel- 

Vast Joint, Narrow.70*10* 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow..70*10* 

Fast Joint, Broad. 70 * 10 * 

Loose Joiut, Broad. 70*10* 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, &c.70*10* 

Inside Blind, Regular.70*10* 

Inside Blind, Light.70*10* 

Loose Pin.70*10* 

Bronzed Wr’ght Butts. .40*10@40*10*6* 

Calipers- 

See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe— 

Gautier. V Tb 54 C 56 # 

Dewicks.V lb 64@0# 

Cun Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet... V doz 93.00, dis 26* 

American. V gross $3.00 

Duplex.doz 26#, dis 15@20* 

Lyman’s.^ doz 93.75, dis 20 * 

No. 4 French.. ..V doz 92.25, dis 55@«0* 

No. 5, Iron Handle, grfd.oo. dls45@50* 

Eureka.P doz 92 . 60 , dis 10* 

Sardine Scissors.V do* 92.75@3.<M) 

Star..V doz $2.76 

Sprague, Nc. 1, 92 . 00 ; 2, 92.25; 3, 92.50; 

dis 50A10&10* 

World’s Best, P gross. No. L 912.00: 
No. 2, 924 JJ0; No. 3, $36.00.. .dis 60*10* 

Universal.P doz 93-<H*. dis 36*5* 

Domestic. . .V doz 92.50, dis 45* 

Cbampk n.P doz 92 . 00 , dis 50* 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 3lj 1&8D 


Cards— 

Horse 6 Curry. 10610 ® 10610610 $ 

Cotton.New list, Aug., 18S8, 

_ 10®10A10$ 

Wool.New list, Aug., 1883, 

1<*310610$ 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished. f doz 82.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. f doz 80# 

Socket. f doz $1.76 

Bullard's.25®25610$ 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6.V doz *17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.fi doz *19.00 

Blssell, Grand. ft doz *36.00 

Grand Rapids. f doz *24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, *18.00; No. 2, 
*19.00; No. 3, *20,00 

Magic. f doz *16.00 

Jewel.V doz *17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 

f doz *27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned 

ft doz *24.00 

Excelsior . ft doz te2.00 

Garland. ft doz *18.00 

Parlor Queen. ft doz *24.00 

Housewife’s Delight..V doz *16.00 

Queen..* doz 

Queen, with band.V doz 

King. ft doz 

Weed, Improved. V doz 

Hub. ft doz 

Cog-Wheel. ft doz 

Conqueror. ft doz 

Easy.doz 

Monarch. ft doz 

Goshen. ft doz 

Advance. f doz _ 

Ladles’ Friend, No. 1, f doz, *16.00 

No. 2. f doz *16.00 

American. f doz *16.00 

Grand Republic.V doz *36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed.) New list: 

Plate.> Brass.65®5566$ 

Shallow Socket ....) Others....60®6066$ 

Deep Socket.40610$ 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30610(340$ 

Yale, Gem.0O®0<565$ 

Martin's Patent (Phoenix).46610(360$ 

Payson’s Antifriction. 60 ( 360610 $ 

41 Giant ” Truck Casters,.10<31066 

Stationary Truck Casters.46610$ 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beckley 6 Co.’s.70$ 

Sargent’s.00*610$ 

Hotchkiss. 30$ 

Peck. Stow 6 W. Co.60610$ 

Chain- 

Trace, 6*4-10-2, exact, f pair, *1.08 

6061(J®6061065$ 
Trace, 6*4-10-3, exact, f pair 92# 

60610(35061066$ 
Trace, 7-10-2, exact, f pair *1.11 

60610(35061065$ 
Notk.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 3# net 
ft pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 

60610(35061065$ 

American Coll.3-16 W 6-16 H 

In cask lots.*8.76 6.25 6.00 4.50 

American Coll.7-16 *4 H H 

In cask lots.*4.40 4.00 3.75 3.50 

Less than cask lots, add *#®*#?lb. 
German Coll, list of June 20,1887 

6061065(360$ 

German Halter Chain, list of June 20. 

1887.6061066(360$ 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
_ 6062$ 

Covert Traces.36(32$ 

Oneida Halter Chain.60(36066$ 

Galvanized Pump Chain. f lb6*<36# 

Jack Chain, Iron.76(37566$ 

Jack Chain. Brass.70(37066$ 

Chalk- 

White. f gr 60* 

R*d.*gr70# 

Blue.Fgr86# 

White Crayons... f gr 12#@12*£, dls 10$ 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. S. 6 w.i 

New Haven and Middle- ] 

sex. \ 7566(375610$ 

Mix. 

Ohio Tool Co.J 

Buck Bros.30$ 

M errl11.60610(30061065$ 

L. 6 I. J. White.30(33065$ 

Wither by 6 Douglass.76(3665$ 

Tanged and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Flrmers.40610$ 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... .*4.75(3*5.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear 6 Jackson’s 

*6 tO £ 

Tanged Flrmers, Buck Bros.30$ 

Cold Chisels, f lb.16(319* 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat.each, *8.00, dis 20$ 

Morse’s Adjustable. .each, *7.00, dls 20® 
2065$ 

Danbury.each, *6.00, dls 30(33065$ 

Syracuse, Balz Pat.25$ 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron. .26$ 

Adjustable, Gray’s.20$ 

Ad, ustable, Lambert’s.20$ 

Ad; ustable, Snow’s.4066$ 

Ad, ustable, Hammers.16$ 

Adjustable, Steam’s.20610$ 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner.20610$ 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.66*610$ 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70610$ 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.4066®40610$ 

Warner’s.40610(34061066$ 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, * 6 6-16.666666$ 

Second grade Norway Axle, * 6 6-16 
6565$ 

Superior Axle Clips.. .66*66(360*6565$ 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16. .606665$ 

Wrought Iron Felloe Clips. f lb, 6*4* 

Steel Felloe Clips. f lb. 6* 

Baker Axle Clips.26$ 

Cockeyes. 60$ 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40.61062$ 

Coffee I»II 11s- 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
6062$ 

American. Enterprise Mfg.Co.20610®30$ 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20610$ 

Compasses, Dividers, 6c— 

Compasses, Calipers, Dividers.70(370610$ 

Bemis 6 Call Co.’s Dividers.6066$ 

Bemls 6 Call Co.’s Compasses 6 Call. 

pers. 5066$ 

Bemls 6 Call Co.’s Wing 6 Inside or 

Outside.6066$ 

Bemls 6 Call Co.’s Double.60$ 

Bemis 6 Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).80$ 

Excelsior.60$ 

J. Stevens 6 Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
25610$ 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
25610610$ 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
26610$ 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..26610$ 

Coopers’ Tools— 

Bradley’s.20$ 

Barton’s...20@2065$ 

L. 6 I. J. White.2066$ 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26$ 

Beatty’s.40(34065$ 

Sandusky Tool Co .80(33066$ 

Corkscrews— 

Humason 6 Beckley Mfg. Co..40(340610$ 

Clough’s Pat.33*4(333*466$ 

Howe Bros 6 Hulbert.36$ 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10$ 

Wadsworth’s.26$ 

Cradles— 

Grain.5062$ 

Crow Bara- 

Cast Steel. f lb 4* 

Iron, Steel Points.IP lb 3*4* 

Curry Combs— 

Fitch’s.60610(360610610$ 

Rubber.per doz *10.00, dls 20$ 

Perfect. 60$ 

Curtain Pins— 

Slivered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls 6 Booth’s. .83*4 

Wostenholme.*7.76 to £ 


D 


ampers, 6c— 

Dampers. Buffalo.60$ 

Buffalo Damper Clips.50$ 

Crown Damper.40$ 

Excelsior.40610$ 

Divider*— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope 6 Steven’s list 
30610$ 

Leather, Pope 6 Steven’s list.40$ 

Brass, Pope 6 Steven’s list.40$ 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size_ f doz *1.30 

Gray’s. f gr., *20.00, dls 20$ 

Bee Rod. f gr., *20.00. dls 20$ 

Warner's No. 1, f doz. *5760; foo. 2, 
*3.30; dls 40610(350$ 

Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886.10$ 

Star (Coil), list April 19,1886.20$ 

Victor (Coll).60(360610$ 

Champion (Coll).60610(360610610$ 

Philadelphia... .6 In., *6.00; 8 In., *7.76; 

dls 36$ 

Cowell’s....No. 1, f doz, *18.00; No. 2, 
*15.00, dls 60$ 

Rubber, complete....V doz, *4.60; dls 
66610$ 

Hercules. 60$ 

Shaw Door Check and Sprlng.26®30®36$ 

Drawing Knives 

P. 8. 6 W. 

Mix. 

New Haven and Middlesex 

Merrill.60610610$ 

Wltherby and Douglas.76(37665$ 

Watrous.166i0®26$ 

L.6I. J. White.2066$ 

Bradley’s. 36$ 

Adjustable Handle.26(338*4$ 

Wilkinson’s Folding.25(32566$ 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each *1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each *7.60, 
dls 20$ 

Breast, P. S. 6 W.40610$ 

Breast, Wilson’s. .3066$ 

Breast, Millers Falls...each *3.00, dis 26$ 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each *2.50. dis 
26616(340$ 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20®2»65$ 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.25$ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20(32066$ 

Ratchet, Whitney’s. .20610$ 

Ratchet, Weston*s.20®26$ 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26(330$ 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, *ll!o0; 

Adjustable, $12.00.dls 20610$ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10$ 

Automatic Boring Tools.. .each *1.76® 
*1.86 

Twist Drills— 

Morse.6061066$ 

Standard.6061066$ 

Syracuse.6061066$ 

Cleveland.6061066$ 

Williams .60610610$ 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


• ’ I 7566® 

;;; ; { 76610$ 


Drl 11 Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 

3mallsizes,. . f !b 6 fit 

Large sizes. f !b 6*4* 


E, 


!gg Beaters. 

Dover. .doz *2.00 

National. f doz *4.50, dls 33*4$ 

Family (T. 6 S. Mfg. Co.), f gro *17.00® 
*18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).V gro *16.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).gro *12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), f doz *4.60 
Triumph (T. 6 S. Mfg. Co.), f gro *10.60 
<3*11.60 

Advance, No. 1.f) gro *10.60 

Advance, No. 2. f gro *10.00 

Bryant’s. f gro *15.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.V pro *6.00 

Double (Hamblin 6 Russell Mfg. Co.), ft 
gro *16.20 

Easy (Hamblin 6 Russell Mfg. Co.), V 
gro *14.00 

Triple (Hamblin 6 Russell Mfg. Co.), f 
gro *16.20 

Spiral (Hamblin 6 Russell Mfg. Co.), f 
gro $4.50 

Paine, Diehl 6 Co.’s. f gro *24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam L 
L *6.00; No. 2, i 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

WoUensak’s.20$ 

Bigelow 6 Dowse.20$ 

Emery—No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
46 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 

Kegs, f lb.4 * 5 * 2*4* 

*4 kegs, f lb...4W* 6*<* 2«* 

*4 kegs, f lb...4*4* 6 * 4 * 3 * 

10- lb cans, 10 

incase.6 * 6*4* 5 * 

10-lb cans, less 

than 10.10 * 10 * 7*4* 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 
See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pins— 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886. .60610(36061065$ 
Brass.60®6066$ 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock... .Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.60®60610$ 

Wood.26$ 


1 aucets.— 

Fenn’s.40$ 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26$ 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.33^* 

Frary’s Pat! Petroleum.406662$ 

West's Pat. Key.60610$ 

Anchor Lock.46$ 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined....60610® 
60610610$ 

Cork Lined.7066(370610$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 60$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots—50610$ 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40$ 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60$ 

Diamond Lock.40$ 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.50$ 

Goodenough Cedar.60$ 

Boss Metallic Key.60$ 

Reliable Cork Lined.60$ 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.60$ 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, f doz *60.00 
dls 20610$ 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s, f doz *36.00. 

dls 26^10$ 

Self-Measuring, Victor, V doz *36.00, 

dls 26610$ 

Felloe Plates. f lb 6®6*4* 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.4665$ 


Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Flies, Rasps, 6c .6065®60610$ 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.26$ 

Nicholson’s Rov&l Files (Seconds) 

75$ (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

6066(36061065$ 

Fair brands.60610610®70$ 

Second quality.7065®76$ 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.6067*4®50& 10$ 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.60610$ 

Imported — 

J. 6 Riley Carr... .list. April 1,1888,16$ 

J. 6 Riley Carr Horse Rasps.10$ 

Moss 6 Gamble... .List, April 1.1883,15$ 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, 20$ 

Stubs... .Stubs list, 26®30$ 

Turton’s.Turton’s list, 20®26$ 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list, 60$ 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4*4-lnch Rolls.*3.26 each) 

Knox, 6-inch Rolls.. .*8.60 each ) 

Eagle, 3*4-lnch Roll.*2.15, dls 36$ 

Eagle, 5*4-lnch Roll.*2.86, dis 86$ 

Crown, 4*4 in., *3.50; 6 In., *4.00; 8 in., 

*6.60 each .dls 86$ 

Crown Jewel, 6 in.*3.60 each, 86$ 

American, 6 In., *3.00; 6 In., *3.40; 7 In., 

*4.60 each.dls 36$ 

Domestic Fluter.*1.50 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

f doz *12, ells 26$ 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, *15.00; 2, 

*12.50; 3, *10.00.dls 80$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 V doz 

*16.30.dls 40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 f doz 

*11.00. dls 40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 98 f doz 

*8!00.dls 40$ 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. f dot *16.00, dls 36$ 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

f doz *15.00, dis 30$ 
Buffalo. f doz *10.00, dls 10$ 


Flntlng Scissors—.46$ 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.V doz *2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.doz *1.25 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, 6c., Asso. List.. •AS* 
Hay, Manure, 6c., Phila. List. .60®6065$ 
Plated, see Spoous. 

Freezers* Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.0061065$ 

Shepard’8 Lightning.05$ 

ntain. 


. 00 $ 


White Mounu 
Fruit and Jelly Presses- 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20610(330$ 

Henls. f doz *3.76®*i.OO 

P. D. 6 Co. f doz *3.76(3*4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City.40$ 

Fry Pans— 

High List..7665(375610 

No. 0 12 3 4 

f doz..*3.76 *4.70 *5.30 *6.95 *6.56 

No. 5 0 7 8 

$ doz.*7.60 *8.75 *10.00 *11.26 

Low List.06610$ 

No. 0 12 3 4 

f doz..*3.00 *3.76 *4.26 *4.75 *5.26 

No. 6 6 7 8 

f doz.*6.00 *7.00 *8.00 *9.00 


Fuse- 


f 1000 ft. 


Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.*2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 


Ga 


Marking, Mortise, 6c.60610$ 

StarretVs Surface, Center and Scratch, 
26610$ 

Wire, low list.. 10610 $ 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden 6 Co.104 

Wire, Morse’s.60®6066$ 

Wire, Brown 6 Sharpe’s.10®20$ 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.6061066$ 

Eureka ,r Gimlets.40610$ 

Diamond ” Gimlets. f gr *6.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46®4566$ 

Double Cut, Ives\7...60®0066$ 

Double Cut, Douglass'.40610$ 

“ Bee ”. f gr *12, dls 26®2666$ 

Glue— 

Le Page’s Liquid.25®2565$ 

Upton's Liquid.36$ 

Le Page 6 Co.’8 Improved Process 

25®2566$ 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned and Enameled.40®4066$ 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40$ 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60$ 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory. f ton *7.50®9.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent..Z°£ 10 5 

Reading Hardware Co. 30610$ 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Hallers— 

Covert’s, Rope, *-In. Jute.6062$ 

Covert’s, Rope, H 1 in. Hemp.4062$ 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.4062$ 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

6062$ 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

6061062$ 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.26®25610$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co....) t lst Jan lft 
Humason 6 Beckley ...[ UBt eSasofoS 

Atha Tool Co.) w®&o*iu$ 

Fayette R. Plumb.40610®50$ 

C/Hammond 6 Son.40610®60$ 

Verree.5$ 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2,8, *1.25^ L606^ 

Neison Tooi Works!!!! !!.. *40610$ * 

Warner 6 Nobles.20® 25 

Peck, Stow 6 Wilcox.40$ 

Sargent’s.33*610$ 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

Sander .dl.ao*lo 

ft::::::::::::: 11 m s 410 ® ** 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.10*#®ll/4Mb 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, *15.00 

ft doz.dls 10$ 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, *26.00 

f doz.dls 10$ 

Tower’s........................ .26$ 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, f doz *48.00: Nickeled, 
*67.00; 3 Hands. Polished, f doz 
*72.00; Nickeled, *84.00.dls 26$ 

Handles— 

Iron, Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz... .*0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 ..60 

60610610$ 

Roggln’s Latches. f doz 30#®S5f 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches ..f doz 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, *1.62; 

Plate, *1.10; no Plate, *0.88.net 

Barn Door. V dos *1.40, dls 10610$ 

Chest and Lifting.70$ 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.40610®4061066$ 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, 6c.. .40$ 

Brad Awl. f gr*2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. f gr 4.601 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, laige. f gr 6.00 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d!.. gr 5.00 I 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... f gr6.00 | 
Socket Firmer Chisel, asrd... f gr 8.00 ! 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. f gr6.00 J 

J. S. Smith 6 Co.’s Pat File.6 . 

File, assorted. f gr 2.76) dlH4n& 

Auger, assorted. f gr 6.00 [ Q 

Auger, large. f gr 7.00 ) 40«io$ 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30610$ 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’. f set *1.26 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s. f set *1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, 6c.50610 
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Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 

Atkin** No. 1 Loop, F pair, 80*: No. 8, 
22*: No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 221. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 60* 
Champion.15# 

Hangers— 

Bam Door, old patterns.. .60*10&10®70# 
Bara Door, New England.. 00 * 10 * 10 ® 70* 

Samson Steel Anti-friction.65* 

Orleans 8teel. 56% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.65# 

U. S. Wood Track..66# 

Champion..60*10* 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.'s 

list.70# 

Climax Anti-Friction.70# 

Climax Steel Anti-Friction.60# 

Zenith for Wood Track.66# 

Reed's Steel Arm.60# 

Challenge, Barn Door.60# 

Sterlinaslmp'ved (Anti-Frlctlon).66A10# 
Victor, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

8, $1&.00.dis 50*2* 

Cheritree.50*10* 

Kidder’s.50A10®60* 

The "Boss”.60# 

Best Anti-Friction.60# 

Duplex (Wood Track).60# 

Terry's Pat., F do* pr. 4 in, $10.00; 6 in. 

$12.00 ...die 50*6# 

Cronk's Pat, No. 4, $12.00; No. 6. $14.40; 

No. 6, $18.3 o .dls 50*16®60# 

Wood W Iron Clad, F ft. 10#. die 60 
*15®60# 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction.60®50A5# 

Architect.V set $6.00, dis 20# 

Eclipse.80*10* 

FeiixG.F set $4.50, dls 20# 

Richards'.30&30A10* 

Lane's Steel Anti-Friction.40*10* 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger.J20A10®26*10# 

Warner's Pat. 20®20&10# 

Stearns* Anti-Friction.20A20&10# 

Stearns' Challenge._26A10®26*10&10# 

Fanltless.40®40A5* 

American.F set $6.00, dls 20*10* 

Rider A Wooster, No. 1, 62*#; No. 2, 

76#.dls 40# 

Paragon, Noa 1,2 and 8.40*10# 

Paragon, Noa 6,6*, 7 and 8.20*10* 

Nickel, Cast Iron. 60# 

Nickel Malleable Iron and Steel-40# 

Scranton Anti-Friction Single Strap .33Vt# 
Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40# 

Universal Anti-Friction.40# 

Wild West, 4 in. Wheel $15.00; 6 in. 

Wheel $21.00.dls 46# 

Star......77.40*10®40&10*5* 

May.6046(350*10# 

Barry, $6.00.dis 40*10# 

Harness Snaps— 

See Snaps. 


List Jan. 1,1886. 

Isaiah Blood.36®40# 

Hunt’s 8hlngling, Lath and Claw. .40*6# 

Hunt's Broad. —40# 

Buffalo Hammer Co..40A10®60* 

Hurd's.40A10®60# 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10®50# 

Win. Mann. Jr., * Co.60®50A6* 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.40*6040*10# 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright goods 


C. Hammond A Son.40*10060# 

Simmons'.40*10050# 

Peck’s.40*10040*10*6# 

Kelly’s.60060*6# 

Sargent * Co.60# 

TenEyck Edge Tool Co .40*10040*10*6# 

Collins, following list.10# 

Shingling, Nos. 1. 2, 3, 

F doz $6.60, $6.00, $6.50 
Claw, Nos. 1,2, 3. 

F doz $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 
Lathing, Nos. 1,2, 3. 

F doz $6.60, $6.00, $6.60 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning... .Mfrs'. price F doz $18.00 
B dls 26# 

Jobbers' Extras. 

SSu^v;. dSSoi <u * 30*80*6* 

Wadsworth’s.40*7*^40*10# 

Carter's Needle.Fdoz $ll2^gl2.00 

Heath's.F doz $13.60^14.00 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60# 

Auburn, Straw.40# 


Wrought Iron Hinges 
Strap and T......75®76&5* 


Common Sense. .F doz pair $4.60, dis 60# 

Seymour’s. 46*10# 

Shepard’s.60*10*6# 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges.. F doz $12.00, 
dis 60# 

Blind Hinges— 

Parker.76*2# 

Palmer.60*6*10# 

Seymour.70*2# 

Nicholson.46*10# 

Huffer.60# 

Clark's, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 40 and 60 

76*10*6^80# 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.60# 

Sargent's, Nos. 1, 3, 6,11,13 

76*10® 76*10*6# 

Sargent’s, No. 12..76*10*10# 

Reading’s Gravity.75* 10®75* 10*5# 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

75*10*6# 

Shepard’s O. S., Lull A Porter.76*10# 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.76*5# 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76# 

Clark’s Lull & Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 1*, 

2, 2*, 3.7&10&2*# 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 8, for Brick, 

$18.60.26*2# 

Hoes— 

Handled — 

Garden, Mortar, &c.66# 

Planter’s, Cotton, Ac...66# 

Warren Hoe.60# 

Magic. F doz $4.00 

Rye— 

D. * H. Scovll.20# 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*6# 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern.. .30# 

Maynard, S. ft O. Pat.46*6# 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. ft O. Pat..60# 

Hubbard ft Co., S. & O. Pat.60# 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. A O. Pat... .60# 
Grub.60® 60* 10# 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. F doz $4.60 

Hill’s Ola Style Ringers.. F doz $3.00 

Hill’s Tongs. F doz $4.60 

Hill’s Rings. F doz bxs $2.25®2.40 

Perfect Rings.. F doz bxs $1.76®2.00 

Perfect Ringers. F doz $2.60 

Blair’s HogRingers.V doz $2.60®2.65 

Blair’s Hog Rings. F doz 954®fl.OO 

Champion Ringers. F doz $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.$ doz $2.25 

Brown’s Ringers.$ doz $2.00 

Brown’s Rings. F doz $1J26®1.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

“Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20# 

“ Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block .40# 
Energy Mfg. Co’s.28# 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz’Pat.F doz $4.00; dls 26# 

Nicholson File Holders. 20# 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Ground. 

6o*6®ao*io# 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Unground. 

60*10® 60*10*10# 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles .06*10# 

Oval Boilers, Sacepans and Glue Pots. 


A. C.25f 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

26*10®33tt&5# 

C. B.-K..26* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

26A10®33V4&5# 

Champlain . .28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

25*10*10# 

New Haven. .28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

26*10®25A10&10# 

8 aranac.23* 21* 20* 10* 18*...30*10# 

Champion .. .26* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

10 *10*10# 

Capewell.28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

36*6® 36*10# 

Star.23* 21* 20* 10* 18*. 

10*10®10A1214# 

Anchor.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*.36# 

Western.23* 21* 20* 10* 18*.. .40*10# 

Empire Bronzed.14 F lb. 

Horse Shoes—8ee Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Competition. .76*10® 76*10*6# 

Standard.70® 70*10# 

Extra.6C®60*10# 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para.30*10# 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra.60# 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*6# 

Huskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.F gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.F gr 7.00 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 


ScrewHookand ^Vft.. ‘JfJ* 

8tra P.f22to96in., F lb....2|J* 

rr_TTrlrtnd to 12 in., F lb.3W* 

Wel<le<1 (14 to20 ln^ F lb...82* 

Ho °*.(22to36in., F »...2*}* 

screw Hook 5b!S;' 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 

60*10# 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 

66*10# 

Rolled Plate.70*10# 

Rolled Raised.70*10# 

Plate Hinges J 8,10 * 12 in., F lb.6# 

Providence ” \ over 12 in., F .4# 

Spring Hinges— 

Geer's Spring and Blank Butts.40# 

Union Spring Hinge Co.'s list, March, 

1886.20# 

Acme and U. 8.30# 

Empire and Crown.20# 

Hero and Monarch.50# 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned .20# 
Amoican, Gem, and Star, Bronzed.. .net 

Oxford, Bronze and Brass.net 

Barker's Double Acting.20*10# 

Union Mfg. Co.25* 

Sommer's.3»>* 

Bockman's.16®2* K 

Devore’s.4o# 

Rex.40# 


Oats Hinges— 

Western.F doz $4.40, dis 60# 

N. E..F doz $7.00, dls 66# 

N. E. Reversible..F doz $6.20, dls 66*10# 

Clark’s, Nos. 1.2, 3.60*10*6# 

N. Y. State.F doz $5.00, dls 65*10# 

iutomatic .F doz $12.50 dls 60# i 


Gray Enameled Ware...50&10®50*10&5* 

Agate and Granite Ware.26# 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.50®50*6# 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 9 

Bach....66* 60* 66* 75* 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 # cash in 30 days. 

Reed & Barton.1 

Meriden Britannia Co.1 

Simpson, Hall. Miller & Co.I 40 * 5 * 

Rogers * Brother.J 

Hartford Sliver Plate Co. i jnA . AM 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.( 40*6*6# 

Hooks— 

Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list. ) 

Bird Cage, Reading.> 60*10*10# 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

„ ... 60A10®60A10*10# 

Celling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10# 

Harness. Readinglist..65Alo®55AlOAlo# 
Coat and Hat, Sargent's list. 

Coat and Hat,Reading.50A10®50*lo*io# 
Wrought Iron- 

Cotton .F doz $1.25 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet * Handle W’ksh 

Tassel and Picture (T. A 8. Mfg. Co.). ..50# 
Wrought Staples, Hooks. &c 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 

1886.46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1888. 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46# 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. 46# 

Belt. .75*10®80# 

Miscellaneous . 

Gross. No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.60 

Bush.66®60# 

Whiffletree—Patent.». 65 * 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..00*10*10# 

Fish Hooks. American. 50# 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horse Nalls— 

Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

A usable.28* 26* 25* 24* 23*. 

26*10® 26*10*10# 
Clinton, Fin..24* 22* 21* 20* 19*. 

40*10®60# 

Essex ....28* 28* 26* 24* 23*. 

25*10® 25*10*10# 

Lyra*,.26* 23* 22* 21* 2o*. 

, 40*10*5® 60# 

Snov den ...,26* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

40*10*6® 60# 

Putnam.23*21* 20* 19* 18*. 

1000 lb in year dis 16# 

Vulcan.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*..12^*5# 

Northwest’n.26* 23* 22* 21* 2o*. 

lo*10*5*5# 

Globe.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*. 


iVettles— Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., F !b.... 24* 21 * 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

F lb. 26* 23*4* 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Key s— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .60*10® 
60*5# 

Eagle, Cabinet, &c.83H*2# 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40# 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40# 

Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab.86# 

Ratchet Bed Keys... .F doz $4.00, dls 16# 
Wollensak Tinned.60*10# 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Pardin’s Applewood Handles.... F doz 

$6.00.dis 40# 

Pardin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo..F dot 
$9.00.dis 40# 

Knives— 

Wilson's Butcher Knives.26®30# 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.25# 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.40# 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40*10# 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20®26* 

Ames’ Bread Knives....F doz $1.50, dls 
16®20# 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20# 

Hay and Straw.8ee Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Corn. Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent._$3.60 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.66®68# 

Door Por. Jap’d.76®78# 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.00®2.26 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.$2.00®2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain.60*10®60*10&10# 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10®50# 

Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40# 

Furniture, Plain.75* gro Inch, dls 10# 

Furniture, Wood Screws.26*10# 

Base, Rdbber Tip.70*10*6# 

Picture, Judd’s.60ftl0&10®70# 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10# 

Picture, Hemaclte. .36*6# 

Shutter, Porcelain.66*10# 

Carriage, Jap.F gro 80*, dls 60*10# 


Locks, dec.— 

Door Locks , Latches, dbc. 

List Dec. 30, '86, chgd Feb. 2, ’87, dis 
60*10®60*6# 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list July, *88 

60*10®60# 

Sargent * Go., list Aug. 1, '88. .65*2* 
10®60*10% 

Reading Hardware Co., list Feb. 2^88. 

Livingston * Co.—7% 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.60*26# 

Plate.. .83HA2# 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
F doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40A10# 

Yale Corrugated Key.38*4* 

Deltz Flat Key. 80# 

L. * C. Rounn Key Latches.30*10# 

L. ft C. Flat Key Latches.33*4*10# 

Romer’s Night Latches.- .16# 

Yale, new fist. 

“Shepardson ” or “U. S.”.. .86# 

“ Felter ” or “ American ”.40*10# 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.26# 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-) List March, ’84, rev. 
ker and Corbin ...) Jan.l,’86..33*4*2# 

Deltz, Nos. 86 to 39.!.40# 

Deltz, Nos. 61 to 63.40*10# 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 96.30# 

Stoddard Lock Co.30*88*# 

“ Champion ” Night Latches..40# 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40*10# 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.26*2# 

‘'Champion ” Cab. and Combin.. .38*4# 

Yale.38- # 

Romer’s.26# 

Padlocks— 

List Dec. 23, ’84 .75®76*10# 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s.83*4# 

Eagle.26*2# 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*2# 

Romer’s. Nos. 0 to 91.80# 

Romer’s Scandinavian, Ac., Nos. 100 to 
606. .16# 

A. E. Deltz.40# 

“Champion” Padlocks.40# 

Hotchkiss.30# 

“Star”.46# 

“ Horseshoe,”... F doz. $9. dis 40®40A10# 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40A10# 

Nock’s.30# 

Brown’s Pat.26# 

Scandinavian.90®90A10# 

Fralm's Pat. Scandavlan low list.60* 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60# 


ove No. 150.60# 


L adles.— 

Melting, Sargent’s.66*10# 

Melting, Reading.36*10# 

Melting, Monroe's Pat.F doz $4.00, dis 

40# 

Melting, P. S. * W.86&10®40# 

Melting, Warner’s.30# 

Lawn IRowera— 

Standard List.60*10# 

Quaker City.dls 60*10# 

Enterprise.60*101 

Lanterns— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards, F doz.$4.00®4.26 

Lift Wire, with Guards, F doz.. 

$4.50®4.76 

Square Plain, with Guards, F doz.. 

$4.00®4J26 

8q. Lift Wire, with Guards, F doz.. 

^ $4.25®4.50 

Without Guards, 26* F doz less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police, Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.25: 
Large, $9.76.dis 20®26* 

Lemon Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1, F doz $6.00, dls 
26*30# 

Wood, No. 2.F doz $3.00, dis 36# 

Wood, Common.F doz $1.70®1.76 

Dunlap’s Improved. .F doz $3.75, dis 20# 
Sam mis. ...No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9; 12, 

$18 F doz.dls 26*10# 

Jennings' “Star”.F doz$2.60 

The “ Boss”.F doz $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, F doz $6.60; 2, $3.36; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.50®60&5# 

King.40*5# 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60# 

Draper’s Chalk.60# 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen. 81 ft., No. 1, 
$1.26; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, 

$2.75; No. 6, $3.26.dis 25# 

Cotton Chalk.66# 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4*4, $2.60; 

dls 10# 

Silver Lake. Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 F 

gro.dls 26# 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3*& $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00: No. 4*6 $2.60. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46# 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 

Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cot.. F doz $7.50. dls 20# 


Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “ Blue Line ” Finish F doz, 
$20.00 

Ring Pea vies. Common Finish F doz, 
$18.00 

Steel Socket Peavies. F doz $21.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavies.... F doz $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “ Blue Line ” Finish, per 

doz.$16.00 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. Fdoz$14.00 
Cant Hooks. Mall. Socket Clasp, “ Blue 

Line’’Finish.. ...$16.00 

Cant Hooks, MaiL Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.F cfoz $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish.F doz $14.00 

Cant Hoods, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. F doz $12.00 

Hand'Spikes_ F doz 6 ft., $16.00; 8 ft., 

$ 20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, F doz., 12ft, 
$11.60; 14 ft. $12.50; 16 ft, $14.60; 
18 ft. $17.50; 20 ft., $21.60. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, F doz. 12 ft, 
$10.00: 14 ft., $11.00: 16 ft., $13.00; 18 

ft., $id.oo; 20 ft., $axoo. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, F doz, 12 ft.. 
$6.00: 14 ft. $7.00: 16 ft., $9.00; 18 
ft., $12.00; 20 ft., $16.00. 

8ettlng Poles, F doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft, $16.00; 16 ft, $17.00 
Swamp Hooks. F doz $18.00 


Four-ounce Bottles....F doz, $1.76; F 
gross.$17.00 


Hickory.20*10®20*10*10# 

Lignum vitae.20*10®20*10*10# 

B. * L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V. 

80®30*10# 

Match Safee— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting. ..F doz $1.60. 
Mattocks.Regular list... 60*6®60A10* 

Meat Cutters— 

Dixon’s F doz: 

Nos.1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00..dls 40*6# 

Woodruff's F doz: 

Nos.100 160 

$16.00 $18.00....dis 40*5* 
Champion F doz: 

Nos. 200 300 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00....dls 40*46# 
Hales Pattern F doz: 

Nos.11 12 13 

$27.00 $38.00 $45.00..dls 70®70*6*. 

American.# 

Nos. 1 2 8 4B 

Each.$5 $7 $10 $26 $60 $60 

Enterprise.80# 

Nos.10 12 22 32 42 

Each.$3 $2.60 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40*10# 

Nos. 1 2 8 00 

F doz....$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge F doz: 

Nos. 12 3 

$22.00 $30.00 $40.00...46®45&10* 

Home No. 1.F doz, $26.00, dis 66*10# 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos..5 2 6 8 

$50 $76 $80 $226 .20®25* 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20A10®30# 

Chad born’s Smoked Beef Cutter. F doz 
$06.00 

.Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d Quality), F gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades, $12; 8 blades, $18.net 

Lotbropa.20*10# 

Smith’s, F doz. Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
40®46* 

Knapp & Cowles.50ftio®60# 

Buffalo Adlustable. F doz, $3.00, 26* 
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Molasses Gates— 

Stebbln’s Pat. _ 

Stebbln’s Genuine.eoftli_ 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends. 40*10% 

Chase’s Hard Metal.60ftl04 

Bush’s. 20% 

Lincoln's Pattern.70<370ftl0 

Weed’s.THoftlO* 

Boss, P doz: 

Nos. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $9: No. 4, 

$10 .edftio&H* 

Money Drawers.. ..P doz. $18@$20 
Muzzles— 

Safety.p doz. $3.00 dls 25 % 

K alls, see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls ft Brads, list July 14, ’87 
70&104 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny... P keg 
$2.6O@$2.0O 

Nall Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer.P doz $9, net 

Giant, No. 1.P doz. $30.00,104 

Pelican.IP doz, $6.00, dls 264 

Boss.p doz, $30.00, dls 304 

Lightning. .IP doz $21.00 

Nall Sets— 

Square.,.P gr. f $4.00<3$4.25 

Round.P gr. $8.26 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..IP gr.,$12, 204 

Nut Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).404 

Blake’s Pattern.P doz $2.00, dls 104 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.504 

Nuts- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 5.6# 

In lots less than 100 n>, p ft, add %t\ 1-lb 
boxes, add 1# to list. 


Qakum- 


„ Government.P » 74* @8 # 

TJ. S. Navy.F ft 0% (3 7# 

Navy.IP ft #@0)i# 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin.66@66ftl04 

Brass and Copper.50ftl0@6oftl0ft54 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; NO. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 F doz, 
dls 10®10ftl04 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list. 404 

Prior’s Pat. or.“ Paragon ” Zinc, 

60&10&104 

Prior’s Pat. or " Paragon ” Brass.504 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc. 6 O 4 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.504 

Broughton's Zinc.604 

Broughton’s Brass.604 

P acking, 8team— 

Rubber— 

Standard .0O&1O@0O&1O&1O4 

Extra .60&10QKJ04 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Standard ...60&1U&64 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.704 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co.. Salamander, 

F ft 06#, dls 304 

Jenkins’ Standard. F 1b 80#, dls 364 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#@11# P 1b 

Russia Packing.14# ¥ ft 

Italian Packing.13#@14# P ft 

Cotton Packing.16#@17# IP ft 

Jute.7#@8# P ft 

Padlocka— 

See Locks. 

Pails— 

Galvanized Iron — 

Quarts. 10 

Hill’s Light Weight, P doz. $2.75 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, p dx. 8.00 

Whiting’s. 2.76 

Sidney Shephard ft Co— 2.80 

Iron Clad. 2.75 

Fire Buckets. 2.75 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls, 12 qt.IP 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt . .P 


12 14 

3.00 3.25 
3.25 3.76 
8.00 3.26 
3.00 3.40 
3.00 3.26 
3.25 3.50 


doz $4.50 
doz $5.50 


Pencils— 

Faber's Carpenters’.high list 504 

Faber’s Round UUt.P gro $6.25 net 

Dixon’s Lead.P gro $4.50 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.P gro $6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*104 

Pickn- 

Rallroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 0. $12.00: 0 
to 7, $13.00.dls 0Oft5(40OftlO4 

Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60ftl0&104 

Brass Head. Combination list.60ftl04 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list.60& 10ft 104 
Porcelain Head, Combination Ust..l0ftl04 
Niles’ Patent.40% 

Pinking Irons— IP doz 66# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23, 1887. 

1H and under, Plain.554 

lH and under. Galvanized.47M 

lttand over. Plain.654 

114 and over, Galvanized.554 

Boiler Tubes. Iron. 004 

Planes and Plane Iron*— 


Moldlu 


Wood Planes— 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20A104 

Plane Irons, Butcher's.. .$6.00@$5.25 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.304 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ” .404 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.304 

Double.404 

L. ft I. J. White.264 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent..30&10@404 

Hall’s No. 2, 5 In., $13.60: No. 4, 7 in., 

$21.00 p doz.dls 20ftl0@3SV44 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. .60@60&104 

Gas Pliers.604 

Gas Pliers, C us tar’s Nickel Plated. .60&64 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers..404 

Russell’s Parallel.264 

P. S. ft W. Cast Steel. 6 O 4 

P. S. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add 64 dis 104 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.204 

Morrill’s Parallel, V doz, $12.00.. .30&64 
Cronk’s 8 In., $15.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40@40&64 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70&10@70&10ftl04 

Diss ton’s.45&104 

Pocket Levels.70&10(370& loft 104 

Davis Iron Levels.304 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10ft 104 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. P gr $12.00@16.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt.. V gr $26.00C328.00 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Poet Hole Digger, P doz $36.00, 
dls 25&104 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, P doz $30.00, 
dls 204 

Eureka Diggers.P doz $10.00(317.00 

Leed’s.p doz $8.00(39.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, P doz 

$13.00^14.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.P doz $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.P doz $15.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.P doz $9.00 

Schneidler.P doz $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers... p doz $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, p doz $60.00, 

dis 50ft 50ft 104 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, p doz $30.00, 
dis 10®40ftl04 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.P doz $5.00@6.50 

Antrim Combination.P doz $8.00 

Hoosier.F doz $13.50 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Diss ton’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.P doz $18.00, dls 20ftl04 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, P doz $12.00, 
dls 20&104 

E. S. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.404 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, p doz 

$3.75<a4.oo net 

Henry’8 Pruning Shears, P doz $4.25® 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, Co.’s Combination, 

P doz $12.00, dls 204 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, p doz $8.50, 
dls 

J.Malllnson ft Co.. No. 1,$5.26: No. 2,7.26 

Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, &c.60&104 

Japanned Screw. . .60&104 

Brass Screw. 60&104 

Japanned Side.0694&1O4 

Japanned Clothes Line.oOftlO* 

Empire Sash Pulley. . .56@0O4 

Moore’s Sash, Antl-Frlctlon.604 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.60.dis 60ftl0<360&10&54 

Hay Fork, “Antl-Frlctlon,” 5 In. Solid, 

$6.70.dls 604 

Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 

Bashed.204 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.204 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .604 

Shade Rack.464 

Tackle Blocks..See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.50ftl0@604 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . 60 ftl 0@00 
ftl0ftl04 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. ,70&5@ 
70&10ft54 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, P doz 
00(305# 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.. 50&54 
Bemls&Call Co’s Springfield Socket .50&64 

Spring, good quality_P doz $2.50(32.00 

Spring, Leach's Pat.154 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .404 

Solid Tinners’.P doz $1.44, dis 55% 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20ft2% 

Rice Hand Punches.154 

Avery’s Revolving.30&104 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


R. 


.50&5@50ftl04 


ling. ! ... 

Beuch, First Quality.50ft 1 OutdO* 

Bench, Second Quality. .0OftlO@OO&loft54 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40&104 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40<3104 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. ft L. 

Co.).20&10S 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.). 20 ft 10 * 

Steer’s Iron Planes.35<&35&54 

Meriden Mai Jron Co.’s.30ftl0(330ft 10&104 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30&10c»3O&10ftl04 

Birmingham Plane Co.50<350&54 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting. 20&101 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40<340ft54 

Sargent’s. 30&HX^30fti0ftl<»4 


all— 

| Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass, P ft 35#. .dls 154 
I slldlug Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron . P ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted.. .P foot 4# 
dls 20ftl0ft54 

1 Barn Door, Light.In. X 36 H 

I Per 100 feet.$2.50 3.00 4.40, dis 10% 

| B. D. for N.E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.15 2.70 3.25..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, P foot.44f@5# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# P foot—dls 60*24 
I Carrier Steel Rail, P foot.4J^# 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.654 

Cast Steel, outside goods.OOftKHlTO* 

Malleable. 70fe70ft5* 

Gibbs Uwq Rake.$12.00, dis 5(>% 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, dls 504 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .054 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$6.00.dis 254 

Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.204 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 104 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.60A60&64 

Imitation “ P doz $2.00, dis 20&10A64 

Torrey’s.204 

Badger’s Belt and Com.P doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination.P doz $4.00 

Rivets and Burro- 

Copper.50@50ftl04 

Iron, list Nov. 17, ’87.504 

Rivet Sets— 

dis 50&2@50&104 

Rods- 

Stair, Brass.25A24 

Stair, Black Walnut.P doz 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.0O&1O&1O4 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlon).664 

Union Barn Door Roller.704 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..*4 In. and larger P ft 15<4#) a 
Manila .in. P ft 15^# 1 


Manila. M and 5-10 In. P ft 10^# 

Manila Tarre<l Rope.P ft 149±# 

Manila. Hay Rope.1b lb 15\J# ^ 

Sisal. Inch and larger P lb 13 V 4 # J-o 

Sisal.WIn. P 1b 13ft# 

Sisal. M and 5-10 In. P ft 14ft# 

Sisal, Hay Rope.P lb 13ft4 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.P ft 12ft# , 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn.P ft 12ft# I 

Cotton Rope.p lb 16@i8# net 

.P lb ~ ' 






Jute Rope.. 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80ftl0@80&10ftl04 

Ivory.60<a50A104 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel.25A104 

bad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factorj ... P 100 ft, 

$2.40(3 $2.65 

Self-Heating.P doz $9AM) net 

Self-Heating, Tallms’_P doz $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.264 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40@40ft54 

Enterprise Star Irons..404 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, P doz, 

$15.00 .dis 154 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

P doz $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8ft# 

dfs 154 

New England.6#, dls 154 

Mahony’s Troy Pol. Irons.264 

Seusl ble.20«20ft54 

National Self-Heating.dls 30 4 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19, 1880.40@40ftl04 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.80% 

Sash Cord- 

Common. P Tb, 10@11# 

Patent, good quality.p ft 13^13ft,# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality 

P ft 28^29# 

Common Russia Sash.p ft 13ft# 

Patent “ “ .P ft 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.p ft 22#®23# 

India Cable Laid “ .P ft 13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 50#.dis 10&10&54 

A Quality, Drab, 65#.dis 10&10A64 

B Quality, White. 60#.dls 20&10&54 

B Quality, Drab, 55#.dls 20&10&54 

C Quality, White (only). 2 ?#@ 28 # 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, 'White, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.25# 

Samson— 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#. .30&30&64 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 56#... .30®30ft64 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 65#. .30<a30&54 
Braided, Linen, 80#.dis 30@30&54 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 P gr, 
disS8V*4 

Ferguson’s.33ft4 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 10,1886, 
00ft 24 

Victor.00 ft 10ft 24 

Walker’s.104 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25&33U4 

Reading.60%&1O@O6%&1O&1O4 

Hammond’s Window Springs.404 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Br’zed.P gr $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

P gr $10.00 

Universal.304 

Kempshall’s Gravity.004 

Kempshall’s Model.OCk^OOftlOt 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1880.704 

Pay son’s Perfect.0O($0O&1(>4 

Hugunin’s Sash Balances.25A6ft24 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26A5&24 

Stoddard “Practical”.104 

Ives’ Patent.(KX300A104 

Liesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, P gr $8; 

105, $10.00.dis 20ft 104 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.604 

Champion Safety, list March 1, 1888 

56<&55a54 

Security. .704 

Snsh Weights— 

Solid Eyes.P ton $22.00 

^nnsnge Stutters or Fillers— 

Milas’ “ Challenge,” P doz $20.00, 

dis 5<H«£50ft5.4 

Perry.P doz, No. 1, $15.00; No. 0, 

$21.00.dls 60(st50&64 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dls 204 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftlf%304 

Silvers.40*104 

Saws— 

Disston’s Clr- 1 

cular.46@46&54 | Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross ! times given 

Cuts.45@45ft54 | by Jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26('v25&5%) 

Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
50&104 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X ^ 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuta^ 

Atkins’Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts.P foot 27<&28# 

Atkins* Hollow Back X Cuts. .F foot 18# 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.404 

W. M. ft C., Hand..30ft6d30&104 

W. M. A C.. Champion X Cuts, B 

lar.P foot 2 

W. M. A C. X Cute, Thin Back.. 

P foot 27#(tf29# 

Peace Circular and Mill.45&104 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 

20ft 10<$20& 10ft 104 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard... P foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cute, Thin Back 

P foot 27@28# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

45@45ftl04 

Richardson’s X Cuts, 

No. 1, 39#; No. 2, 27# ; No. 3, 24# 
Hack Sates— 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete.40ft 10^^ 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only... .40ft 
10(3504 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.264 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.254 

Eureka and Crescent. .264 

Haw Frames— 

White Vermont.F gro $9.00@10.00 

.Varnished.. ~ * 


.P doz 

$1.60, dls 264 


Red, Polished and 1 

Saw Sets— 

Stillman’s Genuine... P doz$6.00@7.75, 
dls 40ft54 

Stillman’s Imita. .Fdoz $3.25(36.26, dls 
40ft5@40ftl04 

Common Lever_P doz $2.00, dls 40&64 

Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00; Nos. 3&4. $24.00, 
dis 40&10C3604 

Leach’s.. .No. 0, $8.00; No. 1, $15.00. dls 
16(3204 

Nash’s.20ft 10(3 20ft loftl 04 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.50, dfs 104 

Hammer, Bemls ft Call Co.’s new Pat. 

30A54 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.30&64 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Plate.104 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12(44 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, dls 50ftl04 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, dls 66ft64 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.204 

Disston’s Star, $9, No. 15, $5.60: dls 20ft 
, 10@20ftl0@104 

Atkln’sXcver, P doz No. 1, $6?00; No. 2, 
$9.60 

Atkin's Criterion.p doz $7.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $15.00: No. 2, 

$24.00.dls 40&104 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch.404 

Am. Tool Co.’s Superior, P doz $16, dls 604 

Saw Toola— 

Atkin's Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 
$6.00 P doz 

Scales- 

Hatch, Counter. No. 171, good quality, 

P doz $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161_P doz $6.76<a$7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.1(k32.20 

Union Platform, Striped.$2£0@2.30 

Chatlllon's Grocers’ Trip Scales.504 

Chatillon’s Eureka.264 

Chatlllon’s Favorite.404 

Family, Turnbulls.30@30ftl04 

Rlehle Bros.’ Platform.64 

Scale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, *82.. .50ftl0@ 
60&10&64 

Chatlllon’s No. 1.404 

Chatillon’s No. 2.604 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (&R.&L. Co.) 

$6.50.dls 30A104 

Box, 1 Handle.P doz $4.00, dls 104 

Box, 2 Handle.P doz $6.00, dls 104 

Defiance Box and Ship.20ft 104 

Foot..50& 10(3004 

Ship, Common.p doz $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.104 


and Door 


Screen Window 
Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Screen Comer Irons, Warner’s.. .33y*(S> 
33)4ftl0j( 

Stearns’ Frames and Comers.26@25&104 
Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20ftl0ftl04 

Diss ton’s..45ft 104 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46A104 

Buck Bros.304 

Stanley R. ft L. Co.'s Varnished Han¬ 
dles .65&104 

Stanley R. ft L. Co.’s Black Handles. 

60ftl04 

Sargent ft Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

60&10&104 

Sargent ft Co.’s Nos. 20, 30 and 00. .0094ft 
10&104 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1.0Oft2O(37O4 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.0O<30OftlO4 

Knapp ft Cowles’ Nos. 00 ft 4_60&5<3 

60ftl0ft64 

Steams’.25&10&64 

Gay & Parsons.364 

Champion.25ft 104 

Clark’s Pat.30@33W4 

Crawford’s Adjustable.304 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..25C326& 104 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.264 

Kolb’s Common Sense, .p doz $0.00. dls 
26&104 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bite—30ft30&64 

Screw Driver Bits.P doz 50(376# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.p gro $0.25 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. 3, $12.00. dls 
26@25ftl04 

P. D. ft Co.’s all Steel.504 

Screws— 

Wood Screws— List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1, 1887. 

Flat Head Iron.7041 

Round Head Iron_064 I _ 

Flat Head Brass.664 l K^tralO* 

Round Head Brass.. .004 | often given 

Flat Head Bronze... .064 *>y Jobbers 

Round Head Bronze.004 j 


Digitized by boogie 


























































































































































































































































'January 81,1889 


THE IRON AGE. 


187 


Machine — 

Fiat Head, Iron... .665 

Bound Head, Iron. 60% 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench, Iron.56*10066*10*105 

Bench, Wood, Beech.doe $2.25 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10% 

Hand, Wood.26*10026*10*5% 

Lag, Blunt Point..75076*105 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.755 

Bed.25*5* 

Hand Ball, Sargent’s.06$4*1<>5 

Hand Ball, H. ft B. Mfg. Co...70*100755 

Hand Ball, Am. Screw Co.765 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. .50050*5% 

Jack Screws, P. S. ft W.355 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .00*10060*10*6% 
Jack Screws, Stearns’.40040*10% 

Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00.255 

Rogers, complete, $4.00.255 

Barnes' Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 

$15.255 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.355 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

86*25 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron. 461 

Wood. 805 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).40*105 

Stearns’.20*100305 


Scythe Snaths.50*25 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .75*10075*10*65 
Pruning...See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard's Lamp Trimmers... P doz $3.76 

Tinners’.20*25 

Seymour’s, List, Dec.. 1881. 

oo*ib*io®ao*io*io*65 

Helnch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

60*10*10060*10*10*55 

Heinsch’s Tailor’s Shears.. mm 

First quality C. S. Trimmers. .80080*105 
Second quality C. 8. Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*105 

Acme Cast Shears.10*105 

Diamond Cast Shears.lo5 

Clipper.10*105 

Victor Cast Shears.76*10(376*10*65 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Bteel.405 

Chicago Drop Forge * F. Co., Solid 

Steel Forged.705 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.705 

Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.80* 

Sheaves— 

Sliding Door — 

N. W. * Co., list July, 1888 . 60 * 10 ( 360 * 6 * 

E. * E., list Dec. 18,1886.66*205 

Corbin’s list.60*10*25 

Patent Roller.60*10*25 

Patent Roller, Hatfield's.765 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

1886.60*25 

Moore’s Antl-Frlctlon.605 

Sliding Shutter — 

R. * E. list Dec. 18,1886 .60*10*25 

Sargent’s list.60*105 

Reading list.60*10*105 

Ship Tools— 

L. A I. J. White.20*65 

Albertson Mfg. Co.255 

ghees. Horse, Male, *c.— 

Home — 

Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory. 

„ , H.oo 

Mule — 

Add $1 P keg to above prices. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton lots.V lb 9* 

1000 lb lots.V lb 0i - 

500 lb lots.p lb 

S hot— 

{Eastern prices 2# off, cash, 5 days. 

Drop, P bag, 25 lb.$1.20 

Drop, P bag, 5 U. .29 

Buck and Chilled, p 25-lb bag. 1.46 

Buck and Chilled. P 5-lb bag.34 

ghovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.. 205 

Not*.-^J obbers frequently give 607)45 
extra on above. 

Griffith’s Black Iron.60*105 

Griffith's C. S.60®60ftl05 

Griffith’s Solid C. S. R. R. Goods.205 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).20* 

St. Louis Shovel Co.20020*7)45 

Hussey, Blnns * Co.15#25* 

Hubbard * Co.20020*7)45 

Payne Pettebonc * Son, list Jam- 




aUar ^05 


Remington’s (bowman’s Patent) 

Rowland’s, Black Iron. 

Rowland’s Steel.60*6(360*105 

ghovels and Tongs— 

Iron Hesd.60*10(360*10*65 

Brass Head.60*10*105 

gkelns. Thimble— 

Cold brook dale Iron Co.60*105 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins.605 

Utica Turned and Fitted.365 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic. 8. S. ft Co...50*26*105 

Barter Flour Sifters.p doz $2.00 

8mith’» Adjustable Sifters.... p doz $2.25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

P doz $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

P dos. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mips 18, Nested, P doz.. 70# 00 # 

mss 20, Nested, p doz.. 86# $1.00 

mn 8$, Nested, P doz.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

School, by case.60*105 

Snaps, Harness, *c- 

AnchorfT. * 8. Mfg. Co.).665 

H^mhk *. 60*105 

Andrews.*’.’. 7..7.V* 60 s 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*105 

OmBtn, new Us.40*1(3 

Oov©r.50 ft 2 * 

Covert Patent.50*5*3 

Covert, New R. E.60®S 

Covered Spring.60*10*lo* 


Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.p doz $10.00, dls 6 O 5 

Stearns’.20*105 

Ives’, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 P doz. 

66*105 

Douglas’.p doz $0.00, dls 20% 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. ..70*105 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stomp. Co.’s 

list.70*105 

Buffalo S. S. ft Co.33<*A25 

Silver-Plated —(4 mo*, or 65 cash 30 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.605 

C. Rogers ft Bros.605 

Rogers &Bro.605 

Reed & Barton.605 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.50*100605 

Simpson. Hall, Miller ft Co.60*10 

Holmes* Edwards Silver Co.. 60*10® 
60*10*55 

H. ft E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*65 
H.AE. Silver Co., Durham Sllver.50&65 

German Silver.60050*5 

German Sliver, Hall ft Elton. .50*65cash 

Nickel Silver.60*6(360*10*55 cash 

Britannia.605 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*1051 « 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver.. 505 I © 

Boardman’s Britannia S poo us, case [ S 
lots.605 J * 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60@60&65 

Cliff's Bolster Springs.26% 

Squares— 

Steel and Iron.)-numvaan* 

Nickel-Plated. \ 7&&10<3805 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10(3705 
Dlsston's Try Square and T Bevels.46*105 

W inter bottom’s Try and Miter_30*105 

Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

265 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.30*65 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanized .) 

Fende Staples, Plain. 

Steelyards.40*100605 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’8 Waterford Goods.30* 

6(330*105 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods.. .30* 
6(330*105 

Lightning Screw Plate.26(3305 

Reece’s New Screw Plates_33)4*6(3405 

Stone— 

Hlndostan No. 1, 3#; Axe, 344#; Slips 
No. 1, 4)4# 

Sand Stone.p n> 2U 

Washita Stone, Extra.p lb 1002(1 

Washita Stone, No. 1.p lb 14®15# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.p a 10®u# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .P lb 86®38# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.p m 2402T ‘ 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 inP n> fu 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 0 in p lb $1.85 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4to8in.p ib 40# 

Turkey SUps.P lb $1.00(31.60 

Lake Superior, Chase.p ib 16# 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase. ..p ft 31032# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... P tb 
18® 20# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds, .p lb 2 - 

Seneca Stone, Small Whets, .p gro $24.00 

gtovc Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.P gro $6.00, dls 105 

Gem .P gro $4.60, dls 105 

Gold Medal.p gro $6.00, dls 265 

Mirror ”.p pro $0.00, dls —5 

Lustro.P gro $4.75 net 

Ruby ....P gro $3.75 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.P gro $3.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.P lb 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, p gro.45.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. p gro $13.00 
Tates’Liquid, 2 3 5 10 gal. cans 

P gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .00 

Tates Standard Paste Polish, 10-lb cans, 

P lb 15# 

Jet Black. . . .P gro $3.50 

Japanese.P gro $8.60 

Fireside.p gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.p gro $10.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. p gro $0.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. p gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

cans.12)4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ib 

Nickel Plate Paste.p gro $6^00 

Tack., Brads* &c.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80(380*55 

Steel Carpet.80(380*65 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80080*65 

American Iron Cut.76®76*105 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* 

„ 10*105 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*105 

Chair Nalls.70* 10®70*10*105 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points.50060*55 

Cigar Box Nalls.60&10@50*10&55 

Picture-Frame Points.. .50*lo®50&10&55 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..50*10050*10*6% 

Leathered Carpet.50*10(360*10*6% 

Brush Tacks.50*10060*10*6% 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*10® 

,, , 10*10*5% 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, 

8ilvered.30*10*105 

_ Japanned.20*10*105 

Double-Pointed Tacks. 865 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*105 

Wire Brads & Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.60*105 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.20*105 

Ive’s Tap Borers.83)4*65 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030% 

Clark's.33)4036% 

Tapes* Measuring— 

.26*105 

.405 

lesterman’s, Regular list.260305 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case.-....80080*105 

Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*65 

Tinners* Shears, dec.— 

Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.).20026% 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. Malllnson & Co.83)45 


American 
Spring. 
Cnestei 


Swedes Iron.76*6® 76*105 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

™ T 76*10076*10*65 

Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10075*10*65 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

J / 6*10076*10*65 

Gimp and Lace.76*10®76*10*65 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10075*10*65 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.75*10(375*10*5% 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6% 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

„ ^ „ 75*10076*10*6% 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list), 
r, m ^ 80080*65 

Copper Tacks.60*105 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.60*105 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*105 

Trunk and Clout NaUs.70A10® 70*10* 10% 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls, 70*100 
_ . „ . 70*10*10% 

Basket Nalls.70*10070*10*10% 


Tinware- 

tamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20,1887 ..75075*6 

Tire Benders, Upset tern, dec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .165 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender .165 

Tobacco Cotters— 

Champion.20*100305 

Wood Bottom.¥ doz $5.00®$5.26 

All Iron. y doz $4.26 

Nashua Lock Co’.s * doz, $18.00 60066% 

Wilson’s.665 

Sargent’s. V doz, $24. dls, 66*105 

Acme.V doz, $0.00, dis 405 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron...50% 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.265 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.365 

Skylight Lifters.365 

Crown, Eagle and Shield.605 

Relher’s Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887..60*25 

Relher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
„ , , 60*25 

Excelsior.60*10*25 

Shaw’s.60*105 

Pay son’s Universal.40040*105 

Traps— 

Game— 

New house.76040*65 

Oneida Pattern. 30070*65 

Game, Blake’s Patent.40*10*65 

Mouse and Rat— I 

Mouse Wood,Choker, p doz holes, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire, .p doz $1.60, dls 105 
Mouse, Cage, Wire.... P doz $2.50, dls 105 
Mouse, Catch-’em-allve, P dz $2.60. dls 165 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.p gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.P gr $18.00, dls 165 

Rat, “Decoy ”.P gr $10.00, dis 105 

Ideal.P gr $10.00 

Cyclone..p gr $6.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Moose, 6-hole traps, 

P doz 00# 

In full cases.p doz 75# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.265 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.15% 

Dlss ton’s Br’k and Plastering, 26®26A10% 

Peace’s Plastering.255 

Clement & Maynard's.205 

Rose’s Brick.16020% 

Brade’s Brick..265 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.205 

Garden. 705 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese. 265 

Tracks, Warehouse, &c.- 
B. * L. Block Co.’s list, ’82. 405 

Tabes, Boiler- 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Porker’s.200265 

Wilson's.655 

Howard’s. 405 

Bonney’s. 40&105 

Millers Falls.4» 10*105 

Trenton.40* 5® 4'o* 105 

Merrill’s. .150205 

Sargent’s. 60 * 10 * 10 % 

Backus and Union...405 

Double Screw Leg.16*105 

Prentiss.20*6026% 

Simpson’s Adjustable.405 

Saw Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*3. $15.00.. .dls 40*10% 

Steam's.33V*&10@S3V**10&10% 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.33)40355 

Sargent's.06$4*1O* 

Hopkins’.p doz $17.60, dls 105 

Reading..40*10% 

Wentworth. 20 * 10 % 

Combination Hand Vises.V gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.20% 

Bauer's Pipe Vises. 10 % 

Wagon Boxes— 

Per ib.2)4# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.V doz $4.00, dls 265 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat..F doz $ 12 . 00 . dls 20*10*105 

Johnson's.Fdoz $11.00, dis 88)45 

Penny’s. 

V dos Pol. $14; Jap’d. $16.00, dls 665 

Appleton’s.V doz $16.00, dls 60*105 

Bonney’s.30*105 




Flax Twine— 



.26# 


BC. 

B> Balls.22# 

lb Balls.21# 

lb'Balls.18# 

B Balls.18# 

lb Balls.1 r 

w. w*. iiiattrass, M and H » Balls.' 

Chalk Line, Cotton, )4 lb Balls. 

Mason Line, Linen. Ib Balls.65# 

2- Ply Hemp, ^ ana % lb Balls (Spring 

Twine).11)4# 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 lb balls.12#@12)|# 

3-Ply Hemp, 1)4 lb Balls.11 #®uQ# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to n> . .15#@1<5# 
2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, )4 lb Balls.10# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 lb to doz.. 18# j 

Y 


Solid Box.60060*65 

Parallel- 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw.16*105 

Stephens’.260805 


Washer a— 

8 ize. 

Washers.. 

In lots less than 200 n>, V n, add )##, 6 -lb 
boxes 1 # to list. 

Wedgea- 

Iron .V lb 8 ) 4 # 

~teel.I>lb4 # 

Well Backets, Gnlvaalsed— 

Hill’s.doz, 12 qt, $4J»; 14 qt,$ 6^6 

Iron Clad..TV doz, 14 qt, $4.2&0$4.6O 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$4.2604.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top. .P doz $4.000.4.26 

Well Wheels— 

8 In., $2.25; 10 In.. $2.70; 12 In.. $3.25 

Wire- 

Iron— 

Market, Br. * Ann., Noe. 0 to 18, 

70*100765 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ... .70070*65 

Market, Galv., Nos. 0 to 18 .66*65 

Market, Tln’d, Tinned list Noe. 0 to 18^ 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Noe. 16 to 18. 

72)4072)4*65 

Stone, Bright and Aim’d, Noe. 19 to 26, 

76076*65 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36, 

76*10*65 

Stone,Tlnned.70070*105 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*105 

Galvanized Fence. 665 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76% 

Anneakd Grape, Nos. 10 to 14.755 

Brass, list Jon. 18.1884.16*205 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884.26% 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools. 66 % 

Malln’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools^ 

_i’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30% 

Cast Steel Wire.60% 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 30% 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. . 66 # f» it 

Picture Wire.60 & 10% 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

V 1000 , $9.00, dls 26% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire C<oth, Netting, dec,— 

Painted Screen Cloth, F 100 sq. ft., 
$1.80® $ 1.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting . ...70*10076% 
Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1,1886. 

Iron.30% 

Cast Steel.405 

Wrenches— 

American Ad j ustable. IM 

Baxter’s Adji 

Baxter's Diaf^nal.40*100505 

Coes’ Genuine -.56*35 

Coes’ “ Mechnnirs’ " ... 66*10*3% 

Girard Standsrd 70*105 

Machinists’, 8 t«*rllng Wrench Co..70*105 
Lamson * Se*sion.s’ lai^im-vrs’...60*105 

Lamson & Set-Lions’ standard.70*105 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought. 1 

Girard Agrlcn :t mi! 

Lamson&Ses-ions’ Agric’l.. 

Sterling Wrou-M ..J 

Bemis ft CallE 

Pat. Combination.36% 

Merrick’s Pattern.36% 

S Brigg’s Pattern.26% 

yunder or Gss rips .40*65 

o. 3 Pipe.40*105 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright) $ 0 .oo, dls 60*105 
The Favorite Pocket P doz $4.00, dls 40% 

Webster’s Pat. Combination. 

Boardman’s. 20*10% 

Always Ready.26*6% 

Alligator.505 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*10% 

Acme, Bright.60*85 

Acme, Nickeled.,. 50*3% 

Walker’s.66*3% 

Diamond Steel. 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $8.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks,**c., list Jan. 12.1886. 

80*20081*265 


Digitized by Google 
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THE IRON AGE. 


January 81,1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JANUARY 30, 1889. 

The following quotation* are tor until lots. Who.e^e prices, at which large lott only on be bought, ere glren elsewhere » our weehty merket reports 


IRON AND STICEIi. 

Mmr Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

«i ts 2 In. round and square.. Ug lb l 90 ® 

1 to Sin. x H to 1 in.I 

Refined Iron 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


4)4to6in.x«to_lto. 

'mrb 2.1 

..*ft 2.5 
i..f ft 8.4 


i i i 


2.80# 

2 . 20 # 

2.80# 

# 


6# 


R. O. Cleaned 

8.25 ®.# 

8.25 ® 8-60 # 

8.50 ® # 

8.50 ®.# 

8.75 ®.# 

4.0U ®. 

tdqual. 

. 4 88®.# 

.4.75® 

. 5.12® 

.. 5.48 ® 

5.85® 




1 to 6 m. x H and 5-16 . .. 

Rods —% and11-16 round and sq.. Jib 2.10 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.4 ft 2.20 

“ Burden Best ” Iron, base price.. 9 ft 8.00 
Burden’s “H.B.A 8.” Iron, base 

.. 

Merchant Steel ft-om Store. 

ODen-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price In smali lots.,•■•••• SyJ 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8*# 

best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

•small lots—..*.*• 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. 

TO to 16.» ft 2.75 ® 2.80# 

xlT to 2C .W ft 2.85 5 *00# 

21 to 24.f ft 8.00 ® 8.10# 

25and 86.. ,4 ft 8 20 as .... 

Sff.5 ft 8.85 ®8.37H# 

98.4ft 8.50 .. ..# 

Galv’d, 14 to 99, Jj ft. 4.50 ® .. 

Qalv’d, *.l to 24, f ft, 4.87* ® . . 

Galv’d, 25 to 26, # ft, 5 25 ® ... 

QalT’d,27. *ft,5.02*® .. 

Galv’d, 28. V ft, 6.00 ® „. 

Patent Planished. 9 ® £ JJ# 

Russia.V ft 01 

Am erican Cold Rolled B. B.B 

English Stool from Store. 

Swaged, Cast. S J }J 

BestDouble 8hear.V ft J* . 

Blister, 1st quality. • • • jj J 

German 8teel, best. V J 10 

2d quahty. 9 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.. .g ft JR 

2d quality. V ft J4 

METALS, 

• Tin. Per ft 

Banca. Pigs. . ■ 

Straits. Pigs.. 

English. Pigs. 

Straits in Bars. 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. 

Mel ?. nGr . ade .-.ic.wxis:' 1$ 

“ .. 10,14x20.. 5.75 

** tC, 20x28.. 12.00 

« •• .... ..IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

* « . .. .IX, 12 x 12.. 7.50 

•• “ IX, 14 x 20.. 7.25 

« “ ....IX. 20 x 28.. 15.00 

» ......DC, 12$$ x 17.. 5 50 

«* “ .DX, 12^x17.. 7.00 

Call and Grade.{g*, 12x12.'. 

» “ V.V.V.JC! 14x20*.! 

.. ** .rx, ioxi4.. 

44 ‘4 .IX, 12x12.. 

44 *. .IX 14x20. 

Allaway Grade.$,{0x14.. 

4* “ .IC, 14x20.. 


Sheet and Brit. 


£ O O 

l l 


80-72- 

80- 

86-90- 


-72 


-96 


00-96— 

60- 


-96 


-96- 


-96 


84- 
84— 

Over 841n.widel 


-90 


Weights per square foot^and prices 
per pound 


8 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

S 

S 

& 

s 


09 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 


to 

a 

w 

O 

^4 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

88 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 

25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

85 

25 

25 

2S 

80 

82 

86 

25 

25 

80 

82 

87 


25 

96 

81 




26 

27 




27 

28 





> 28 

80 








88 


..IC, 20x28.. 11.00 



All Bath Tub 8beeU..... 16 cm. 14 o*. 12 oz. 10 w. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, * inch diameter and over, per^ 

circles?#) inches in’ diameter’ and’ iess, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices or Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 90 inches 
diameter. Inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. . 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 0 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. . 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

Co^or §ard*Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- 

*° lng Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

^ Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heayier...28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.*9# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. ••••••• 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. . 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 

as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 *48 

each.. .... 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each ....80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

lu ), each. *#••• ....... • •••• 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 In. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

li»i \ efltch ... ... •••••• 

For tinning boiler sices, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 58 

in.) each. . * W 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, pej" 

square foot. ..— • ••*7*# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 
Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Brass. 

I inch $ ft.47# 

“ “ 41# 

“ .89# 

1 “ “ 87# 

•• “ m 

.84# 
.31# 


*< “ IX. 10 X 14. 

44 44 ..IX, 12X12.. 

«• “ ..IX, 14x20.. 

44 44 IX. 20 x 28.. 

" ...DC, 12* x 17.. 

44 “ . .DX, 12* x 17.. 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14,14 x 20.. $4.75 
10 x 20.. 7.25 
20 x 28.. 9.75 
—"4 rJ W M T IX, 10 X 14,14 X 20.. 5.50 

BlT-Grade.—1C, 10x14.14x20.. 4.40 
’.Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 
0e a,:Orad e .— I C.Hx».. ..... 84.40 

IX, 14 x 20. 4.40 

20 x 28. 11.00 

Abec.r». flra.le.-IC, 14 * *>.. .. 4.25 

IX, 14 x 20 ... 5.25 
20 x 28... 10.60 
7 in Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26.112 sheets.#'2*5? ® $12.~5 

IXX. 14x28. 112 sheets- 12 75 ® 

(XX, 14 x 81.112 sheets . 14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Duty:', Pig, Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
m lb Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe ns a component of chief value), 

45 % ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.(ft 17 #<ftl£V£# 

“ Anchor ” Brand. .. . . ® 16‘4# ® 


(ft 


5.00 

6.00 

$5.00 

7.50 
10.25 

5.75 

4.60 

$4.62* 

9.25 

5.62) 

11.87J 

4.50 
9.00 

5.50 
10.80 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattcaa, from 

western list. •■ - _— 5555232 , 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... .50A10A* 
Compression Basin Cocks ........ ..-JOAlMtf 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks. 

Corapressron Pantry Cocks.. .. 50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Bhampooin^ 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. • ..B0AWA2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 

gsrSoSrr. .°^ k81 .. Hy, ! r *" t .. 0 ^wK&2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates. 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.65&10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship (Joeet 
Valves and Suction Baskets. .... ..... 55ftl0&* 
Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and 8trainers 55A10A2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. .*2 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.90.. .die 19 

Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.1SK 

Union Joints. • - • • '*°i}S** 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.K512S 

Hose Goods .56A10A2 


Steam and 


Gaa Fitters’ 
Iron TV orb* 


Seamless Copper. 

inch ^ ft.50# 

“ “ 44# 

“ “ 42# 

“ “ 40# 

“ “ 89# * “ 

“ “ 87# 1 

1* “ “ *4# 1* “ - 

Roll and Slieet Brass. ^ <r 

Discount from list, .10 @ 15 % 

Spelters 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 # 100 ft. 

Western Spelter .5*# @ 6 # 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*# V ft* ..... 

600 ft casks. 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 V 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# # 1b. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# ^ 1b. 

American. 

Newark. •••:??* 

Bar.. 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.... 

Tin-Lined Pipe, abject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pip« s, subject to trade discount..45# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*# 

Solder. 

The prices of the many other quahtfes of bolder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antlmonyc 

Cookson.;; ••■¥»> ® I4 < 

Hallett .. * 

Plumbers’ Brass TVork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks. Ac. 

Corporation Cocks. .>5A10A2 


Discount 

per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves... .... ... • • • • 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Fnished 

BrSTwheels..40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

0OA1OA2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves. . 60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. 00A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent 

b0A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Check Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Hose Valves.60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves.. 60&1042 

Brass Bafety Valve3. 6(lA 10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. .. . 50A10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves. 60&10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves 50&10A2 

Brass Pump Valves. 50A10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks. * • • • • r »7*AI0A2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57HA10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup-. 

60A10&2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Ougftj^ 

Brass Lubricators.K522S 

Brass Air Valves.60A10&2 

Brass Air Cocks.S25J2S 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55Al<Mc2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. 50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50&10A2 

Brass TestPumps.50A10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.0OA1OA2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20A10A2 

Brass Union Joints.60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..55&10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Check 

Valves ... .65&10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.05&1OA2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 66A10A2 

A11 Iron Valves.66&10&2 


miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70A1J 

Plugs and Bushings.75&10 

Malleable Iron Unions.67W 

Malleable Iron Fittings. . .25 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.V ft 22 ® 24# 

“ Ordinary..... 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair. 4 .12 ® 15# 

“ “ best. 28# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8 #; assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best.... .40 ® 55# 

4 , •• “ in oil.45® 55# 

“ Chinese dry . 

“ Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 

“ Van Dyke.10 ® 12# 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome.15 ® **# 

Green, Chrome in oil. -14 ® 18 ® %# 

Green, Paris.Rood, 20f; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron ^amt. Bright Red.V ft 2}A# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red—W ft 6 *# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red . 9 ft 5*# 

Tron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.V ft 5*# 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple. 9 ft 6 # 

Litharge.. 

Crance Mineral.*J0# 

Red Lead. American. .• • ■ ■ • • • • •**# 

Red Venetian (Fug.) dry.... . ..$1.65 ® $1. <c 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, St 

Red Indian Dry., !?! 

Rose Pink..10® 


Digitized by 


Google 























































































































































































Thr Iron Age 

Thursday, February 7, 1889. 


The Railroad Presidents’ Agreement. 

In the amended document, which is 
now given to the public, the original 
agreement of the railroad presidents, 
known as the agreement of January 1, is 
taken from the body of the contract and 
placed at the head, as a prelude or intro¬ 
duction. This is followed by the articles 
of agreement, the first of which defines 
the objects of the association and the sec¬ 
ond the construction of the board of man¬ 
agers. 

Article 8 is amended to read as follows: 
A rate committee appointed by the board 
of managers for the freight and passenger 


alike by all lines; “provided, however, 
that when one road has a proprietary in¬ 
terest in another, the divisions between 
such roads shall be vhat they may elect, 
and shall not be the property of the asso¬ 
ciation.” * * * 

Article 18 defines territory to be covered 
by the association as follows: The busi¬ 
ness to be covered by this agreement shall 
be all the State and interstate traffic, both 
freight and passenger, which is competi¬ 
tive between the parties hereto, or any two 
or more of them, when business has origin 
or destination in the States of Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Color¬ 
ado, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the 


Open Side Planer. 

The accompanying engravings show an 
open side planer, fitted with special extra 
post and bed. This addition, in combi¬ 
nation with *he advantages peculiar to 
the open-side machine, presents some 
very valuable features. The extra post 
is adjustable to and from the main 
bed, giving a horizontal travel of tool 
from 4 to 10 feet, as the piece of work 
demands. The head on the special poet 
can be brought close up to and used if 
necessary on work of any width within 
the range of the 10 feet, the post, as 
before stated, being adjustable. The 



OPEN SIDE PLANER, BUILT BY DETRICK & HARVEY, OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


departments shall be constituted, whose 
province it shall be to establish rates, 
rules and regulations on the traffic subject 
to this association, and to consider changes 
therein, and make rules for meeting com¬ 
petition with outside lines. Their con¬ 
clusion, when unanimous, shall be made 
effective when they so order; but if they 
differ, the question at issue shall be re¬ 
ferred to the board of managers; and if 
they disagree, it shall be arbitrated by the 
executive board, as hereinafter provided. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the arbi¬ 
trators, the company claiming the right to 
make any particular rate may, after such 
decision, make such rate on ten days’ 
notice. 

Article 4, relating to divisions of 
through rates, is also amended. It pro¬ 
vides that divisions of through rates snail 
be arranged through the association, the 
intention being that bidding for business 
by means of private concessions shall 
cease, and that the divisions on cor¬ 
responding traffic shall be opened to and 


Territories of Utah, Wyoming, Dakota, 
New Mexico, Montana and the Indian 
Territory; except Pacific Coast business, 
now covered under the present agreement 
of the Transcontinental Association lines; 
Texas business, now covered under the 
present agreement of the International 
Association lines, and business between 
points north of the Ohio River and points 
south of the Ohio River, both of which 
are east of the Mississippi River. 

The duration of the agreement is to be 
absolutely 90 days from January 1, 1889, 
subject to 30 days’ notice thereafter of the 
desire of any party to withdraw from or 
amend the same, and in case any such 
notice shall be given, the chairman of the 
Executive Board shall forthwith call the 
presidents together to consider the matter. 
A special article provides that the Wabash 
becomes a party to this agreement only 
for that portion of its road from Chicago 
to East St. Louis and Hannibal, via Tol- 
ona, HI. 

The signatures have not all been made. 


heads on the beam have automatic feeds 
in all directions, and the heads on the 
main and special postshave automatic ver¬ 
tical feed. Where the special post is used, 
as shown in the cut, a special rolling table is 
employed as also shown. This post and spec¬ 
ial bed can be removed and the tool used as 
an open side planer, with the standard 
supplemental rolling table, in the usual 
manner. The extra wide travel of tool 
across the table sometimes necessary is 
here accomplished without the very wide 
platens and beds which go to make up the 
planers of the regular style. The beam is 
counterbalanced at two points and is raised 
and lowered by power. The heads on the 
posts have aiso each a counterbalance. 
The saddles of the heads are in the form of 
a quadrant, thereby giving to the tool 
slide at the top a rigid support and mak¬ 
ing the head stiff and well adapted for 
heavy cuts. The feed mechanism is new 
aud embodies simplicity of construction 
with great power, the four heads being 
operated at one time when necessary. It 
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requires power only when feeding. The 
platen is cored in a novel manner to adapt 
it for the rapid chucking of work. 
The holes are made square and taper¬ 
ing to use cast plugs for stop pins, and are 
adapted for the heads of standard machine 
bolts, not requiring those specially forged 
and fitted. These holes are so formed that 
they will not fill up with chips. The 
machine here shown planes 20 feet long 
and weighs 40,000 pounds. These planers 
are manufactured by Detrick & Harvey, 
of Baltimore, Md. 


THE ROBERT PROCESS. 


Borne very extraordinary claims are be¬ 
ing made for the process invented by G. 
Robert, a French engineer, whose method 
is experimentally at work at Springfield, 
Ohio, under the auspices of J. W. Book- 
waiter. With the disappointments of the 
Clapp-Griffiths process still lingering in the 
memory of many in the iron trade, this 
latest modification of the Bessemer 
method is received with some skepticism. 
We have received a number of communi¬ 
cations from manufacturing concerns, to 
whose attention the merits of the new 
rocess have been called, asking for more 
etailed information. The promoters 
have promised The Iron Age an oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate the process at Spring- 
field, which has, however, been tempo- 


marks a new departure in both the making 
of steel and wrought iron, and in the 
qualities they secure in the various uses to 
which they can be applied. 

All this has been proven in the manu¬ 
facture of thousands of tons at Stenay, 
France, during the past two years on con¬ 
tracts from the French Government, from 
various railways and manufacturers in that 
country. The works are run day and 
night, including Sundays. Since May 1 
another works has been in operation in 


days, exhaustively examining into the en¬ 
tire subject, he ordered a converter to be 
sent to his works in Wales; also several 
tons of the material of various kinds and 
forms were ordered by him for trial by 
various manufacturers of differing prod¬ 
ucts. 

The report that Mr. Kennard makes is, 
that “the Stenay material leaves nothing 
to be desired and was highly approved by 
several makers to whom the bars were 
sent. The tin plates for stamping purposes 




Longitudinal Elevation. 


Cross-Sectional Elevation. 


OPEN SIDE PLANER, BUILT BY DETRICK & HARVEY, OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


rarily deferred, to allow of the consumma¬ 
tion of some matters still pending. From 
documents in our possession, however, we 
are enabled to convey some idea of the 
claims made for the new process, a study 
of which will be interesting, without any 
comment on our part. We quote as fol¬ 
lows from the paper in question: This 
process secures great advantages in the 
cost of plant for producing the metal, in 
the very superior quality of that metal and 
in its cheapness. It is wonderfully per¬ 
fect for steel castings, for rolling into bars 
or plates of any thickness, and Hie quality 
of all these is phenomenal in fluidity when 
poured, in ductility, in tensile strength, 
in elongation, in elasticity, in the ability 
to weld without flux, &c. This process 


Paris and most successfully. The process 
is being secured by other French manu¬ 
facturers and some of these have been and 
will be soon started. It is also in operation 
in Belgium, and works are being estab¬ 
lished in Italy by an Italian company, 
which has purchased the patent for that 
country. Lately the patents for Great 
Britain have been secured by one of the 
most eminent and distinguished manu¬ 
facturers of Bessemer steel in that country, 
whose works produce about 2000 tons per 
week. This gentleman, Mr. H. J. Kennard, 
was president of the International Steel 
and Iron Association in Europe, and is 
chairman of the Steel and Iron Association 
for Great Britain. After visiting Stenay 
I with his manager, and remaining three 


made from the Stenay bars were equal to 
the best charcoal iron, if not superior.” 
His converter has been put in operation in 
Wales with complete success as to its oper¬ 
ation and product. Mr. Kennard remarked' 
to a gentleman now in this country 44 that 
never was such magnificent steel made be¬ 
fore; that for tubing, tin plates, wire, 
screws, bolts, &c.—in fact, for everything 
where perfect quality is required—this is 
the thing.” 

A converter has been started in Ohio and 
it has been operated in the presence of 
scores of practical men to their complete 
satisfaction. Samples of the product show 
wonderfal qualities in physical and chemi¬ 
cal tests. Many applications for licenses 
have been made, agreements for which have 
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been g\ven in only three instances for After two months, and undoubtedly be • for the machine which is to finish them the 
special purposes or reasons, it not being fore, receipts would begin to come in. In moment they are cold, 
fully settlea as to the manner in which the these calculations the figures are confined These are some of the results of the 
business will be conducted for the entire to comparatively small products and com- utilization of air in the purification of iron, 
country, hence delay till a policy is decided paratively small profits. In the items of which was the splendid invention of Bes- 
upon. castings this coula be very largely increased semer, but, unlike Bessemer, Roberts has 


It may be reckoned that using a fair according to the space at command and the found the way with about one-tenth of 
quality of pig metal, for in this system molders employed. The profit also could the air-pressure, and differently applied, 
greater latitude in the quality of the metal be very mucn larger. It will be noted that to produce a metal which, in purity and 
employed can be enjoyed over the require- the price reckoned on is 5 cents per fluidity, when poured, has never been 
ments of the Bessemer system, the cost of pound, leaving a profit of cents, or $50 approached commercially, and which, in 
the steel or wrought iron in the ingots or per ton. Ordinary malleable iron castings strength and ductility, is phenomenal. 

in the molds will be at the present price now sell for from 6 cents to 25 cents per __ 

of pig inside of $20 per ton. The time pound, and these are most difficult to be 

needed to convert the molten metal into obtained. In the items of horse-nail iron Railroad Rates and Trade Centers. 

steel of any quality or wrought iron is and Norway and Swedish shapes, about - 

seven to ten minutes. The cost to mold 2 cents per pound is reckoned on as the ^ deciding a recent case of alleged dis- 
where castings are to be made may be cost. Tne price at which these are now crimination on coal traffic in Illinois, In- 
reckoned on an average at 1J cents per sold is, horse-nail iron 3^ cents to 5 cents terstate Commerce Commissioner Walker 
pound of steel used. No annealing is re- per pound. The price of 3 cents is reck- makes the following remarks on discrep- 


Railroad Rates and Trade Centers. 


In deciding a recent case of alleged dis- 


pound of steel used. 


annealing is re¬ 


quired. The cost to roll ingots into bars oned on, and it may be suggested that if anc ies between rates to trade centers and 
maybe reckoned at J cent per pound, and a better article can be supplied at the through them to points beyond: “Various 
to put into plates for horse-nail and such same or slightly less price, a much greater considerations have heretofore entered into 
like forms ^ cent per pound additional, quantity can be sold than one-third of the the making of through rates between rail- 
Also the same to put into rods. The cost present estimated consumption, and at a roads • when such rates involve a reduc- 
to roll ingots into boiler plate, including better profit than reckonea on. Norway tion from the sum obtained by adding 
waste, may be reckoned at 1 cent per and Swedish shapes sell for from $60 to $70, together the local charges, earners have 
pound. Having made these statements on and cost a little less than 2 cents, or $40 no t been inclined to make such contracts 
which to base an opinion as to a feasibil- per ton. The demand for these exceeds ^legg business reasons exist why the 
ity of a manufacturing industry being en- 15,000 tons per year. They or the mate- higher rate cannot be maintained. An- 
tered upon with profit, the following rial are wholly imported. As to the bar ot h er feature of the situation, which may 
named products and the figures connected steel or wrought iron, the cost would vary p r0 perly be alluded to in this connection, 
therewith will indicate the industries pro- according to the size of the bar. Bo would 


other feature of the situation, which may 
properly be alluded to in this connection, 
is this: Upon other commodities Chicago 


posed and their practical working out as the selling price, and fhis metal being far merchants have been and arc exceedingly 
commercial transactions. Having in view superior to any bar metal known in com- jealous of through rates less than the added 
an admirable works, well fitted in respect merce for a very great many purposes, will local8 upon traffic between points east 
to buildings, power, machinery and appli- be preferred at the highest price of such an( j wegt of tha t city, being apprehensive 
ancee, with abundant space for extension, metals. Fairly speaking, $10 per ton t b a t an y change in the existing system 
it is proposed to confine these calculations should be reckoned on. As to the de- w hich shall encourage the movement of 
to products suited to the existing plant, mand, that will be far greater than the ^tbc through or around that city, with- 
and to such a variety, though few, as will, amount estimated. There is a product out stopping there for redistribution, 
it is expected, insure a continuous demand which may be mentioned as the legitimate work to their serious injury. Chicago 
for each. Also to a small volume of busi- outcome of the starting of the works re- traders would regard the general estao- 
ness in each, compared with what can be ferred to, where there is abundant space, lishment of such through rates as are here* 
done as the developments of the business and to which the metal itself is admirably claimed, as a commercial calamity yet if 
may progress. adapted. It is that of boiler plate. The conceded by the roads to Eastern roal, 

Castings .—Product, 20 tons per day, or softness and ductility of this product similar proportionate divisions might pos- 

6000 tons per year, would leave a net makes it especially valuable for tbat pur- gjbly be claimed upon eastern shipments 


ww WUD|WI JWM, nuuiu 100*0 n uoi r - y ----r~ BlUIV UC UU1U1CU UUUU CttBbCIU 9U1UU1CUU 

Profit per ton of $50...*300,000 pose. The demand is a large one, and the of dry ^ 4 , groceries and other com 

^ ^Tprice There’are ver^commorTtmidea moditieS - 8 uch through rate* were com 

which is 15,000 tons—viz., 5000 tons me pnee. i nere are very common grades „r^n i<™rr_,Wa n s.n m m»m 


inira 01 me estimated amount used, the nriee Thprp v^rir pornmnn - ,-®-- - •- 

which is 15,000 tons—viz., 5000 tons tne pnee. inere are very common grades mon up0Il long-distance traffic in many 

a net profit of, say, per ton $20 . 100,000 w hich are sold for $50 or $60 per ton, but p ar tg 0 f the country before the passage 

Norway and Swedish Shapes.— The as by this only superior metal can be pro- 0 f t b e ac t to regulate commerce, and the 

duced with a fair quality of pig metal, it commission has held, in the Danville and 
laiger than that for horse-nail iron, could be safely reckoned that from $75 to Omaho cases that the law did not make 

*ioo “.uidb, ^uj eo^arf. ™, 

net profit of *20 per ton.. 100,000 would cost, reckoning largely for waste in Chicago as a distributing point that 

Bar Steel and Wrought Iron - As the the squaring and cutting of plates, about their adoption upon traffic passing through 

S SriM toMt; $45 per ton. that city should not be prised. And &e 

day. and 38 y tons are only reckoned . 4 n ,. 0,lt !^ , a plate mill, roads themselves have been more than 

on above, it is quite safe to reckon 50 including the steel plant, it is estimated, w iHi n g to preserve the system of generally 

tons per (lay for bar metal, or 15,000 would be $150,000. This would produce routing freight to Chicago, ana thence 

^ Wlth ’ “ y ’ a net proflt ,,nnn ? 00 tons per day of 24 hours ; but, reckon- again forwarf to its dwtJnition in both 

of *5 per ton. 75 ’ 000 ing on 50 tons per day, and a margin of Sections, practically making a break in 

Total.*575,000 J 20 P? - . ton ’ there wmdd bo an income the billing at the line of Chicago and the 

Deductions.—Less royalty for thl8 source of $300,000 per year, junction points in its vicinity; this system 

actings, at *7.50 per ton There is ample room for such a mill on the enable8 t fc e ] ine8 each side of the division 

LMBrovedtvfor25000tonspremises referred to. This branch of the to escape from rate wars and other corn- 

ingots at Jl.’. 25,000 manufacture could wait for the expen- plications which from time to time arise 

Leas salaries.. *.. 20,000 « ence to be gained in the smaller branches am0 ng the roads on either side of Chicago; 

U» extras of all kinds, say.. 40,000—— which it is proposed to enter upon, or til and it also makes it possible for the lines 
Total . $130 - QQ0 the earnings supplied the needed capital 0 n both sides of that city to secure better 

Net proflt per year. $445 000 t thlS en,ar £? me ]“*. revenues from the business which they 

pro per y *445,uoo i n commencing this industry it is proper re spectivelv handle.” 

To enter upon this manufacture would to remark that the tendency m mecham- 
cost, if the works in view are taken, as cal work is to substitute, where it is pos- 

follows : sible, steel for iron, to secure by its use Mr. J. H. Bartlett, of Montreal, well 

Real estate, buildings, machinery, &c. *75,000 far 8 re ? ter strength and safety, to lessen known in connection .with the Canadian 

To put in order, say.... 10,000 the weight of railway carriages, vehicles iron trade, has been at Pictou (N. 8.) in 

To establish steel plant, say. 10,000 of every kind, and of machines in general, the interest of the Pictou Coal and .Iron 

To pay for molds^&c. 2,500 All these are accomplished by the employ- Company, of Montreal, and has obtained 

opay extra costs. 77000 ment of this metal, and, in addition, for from the County Council a cash subsidy of 


Bar Steel and Wrought Iron .—As the the squaring [ 

rolling capacity of the works in view $45 per ton. 

would easily produce 100 tons per a« nil fi av 

day, and 33 tons are only reckoned . 

on above, it is quite safe to reckon 50 including tne 

tons per day for bar metal, or 15,000 would be $15C 

tons per year, with, say, a net profit 100 tons per di 

of $5 per ton. 75,000 ing on 50 tons 

Total.$575,000 f 20 P®f. ton ’ 

Deductions. —Lees royalty for from this sou 

castings, at $7.50 per ton, There is ample 

6000 tons. .$45,000 premises refer 

X^ y at t ll fOr . 2 : ,i : 000ton8Of 25,000 manufacture c 


To pay all extra costs. 7,000 


Total.$105,000 ve, 7 many purposes, castings can now $20,000, as well as remission of all taxes 

Vooepting that the cash capital pro- take the place of forgings, with their for 20 years. Mr. Bartlett has made a con- 

vkled should be $250,000, there diminished cost. tract with R. G. Reid, of Montreal, for the 

in°jSl?h be remainin £ m treasury ^ ^ The process does away with the pud- construction of a branch railway, 10 miles 

. 1 dlin^ furnace, with its severe labor, its ex- long, leading to the iron mines, and the 

Total.$250,000 pensive repairs, and the delay of several Dominion Government have arranged to 

Pot outlays before any returns, say. hours to produce wrought iron, and accom- operate the branch as a part of the Inter- 

i/Y 7 AftA plishes the making of a better product in colonial and provide all the rolling stock. 
P<^i^e.T::: K wan to ten minutes. It is estimated thatiron ore can £ easily 

Pot labor same period and salaries.. 25,’000 ^ will annihilate the annealing furnace, and cheaply mined from the Pictou Coal and 

- with its eight to fifteen days’ loss of time, Iron Company’s mines, which are only 7 

.$145,000 for castings made of this metal are ready miles from the Pictou coal mines and 10 


diminished cost. 


tract with R. G. Reid, of Montreal, for the 


The process does away with the pud- construction of a branch railway, 10 miles 
llin^ furnace, with its severe labor, its ex- long, leading to the iron mines, and the 
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miles from Atlantic tidewater. The loca¬ 
tion of the blast furnaces has not yet been 
definitely settled. 


Valves of the Wheelock Engine. 

The valve used in the Wheelock is a 
multi-ported slide working on a flat seat 
formed within a skeleton plug or shell, 


rocking spindle having bearings in the 
ends of the shells. Motion is communi¬ 
cated from the spindle to the valve by a 
toggle joint, which is clearly shown in 
Fig. 3. Upon the outer ends of the 
spindles are keyed cranks driven direct 
from the eccentric in case of the exhaust- 
valves, the admission valves being oper¬ 
ated’from the others by latch links, which • 


required to raise it decreases, until the 
full opening is reached. The valve shells 
being simply driven into place in the cyl¬ 
inder, have no joints to pack, and, fur¬ 
thermore, they can be instantly removed 
by simply driving them out. A duplicate 
set of valves may, if considered necessary, 
be kept on hand to be used at a moment's 
notice if required. This valve insures 




Fig. 1 .— Valve Open. 


Scrliot). 



Fig. 2.—Valve Closed. 





small clearance and large port areas with 
correspondingly large pipes and directness 
of steam passages. It is claimed that thia 
system will admit of a port area one-fifth 
of the piston area, and yet have less clear¬ 
ance, less valve travel and friction, and an 
easier running-valve system than any other. 
The toggle movement permits proper 
timing of the movement without extra 
travel and lap, and gives the shortest pos¬ 
sible travel. It also gives the power of 
the toggle, as before stated. 

The engines fitted with these valves are 
built by the Wheelock Engine Company, 
of Worcester, Mass. 


The Dominion Canals. —Statistics of 
traffic on the Dominion canals during the 
year 1888, as prepared by the Minister of 
Inland Revenue, show a slight decline in 
the volume of business as compared with 
the previous year. The total freight trans¬ 
ported was 2,452,063 tens, against 2,470,- 
744 tons in 1887, and vessel tonnage 
3,433,242 tons, against 3,461,330 tons. Of 
the total tonnage passing through the 
Dominion canals during the year 2,823,202 
tons was of Canadian and 610,040 tons, or 
17.7 per cent., was of American register. 
Of the total tonnage passing through the 
Welland Canal American registered vessels 
represented 39.3 per cent. Tne total freight 
tonnage moved on the Welland Canal last 
year was 809,291 tons, of which 16 tons 
was farm stock, 119,354 tons the products 
of the forest, 24,423 tons of manufactured 
goods, 245,686 tons of merchandise, and 
419,812 tons vegetable food and other 
agricultural products. Freight tonnages 
over the St. Lawrence canals amounted to 
570,323 tons, of which 1091 tons was farm 
stock, 151,194 tons forest products, 64,825 
tons manufactures, 219,760 tons merchan¬ 
dise, and 183,458 tons of vegetable food 
and agricultural products. 


A Stockholm correspondent of the 
Vossichc Zeitung states that a meeting has 
recently been held at Oerebro, at which 
there were present representatives of most 
of the iron works of Central Sweden, 
representing collectively a production of 
alxmt 200,000 tons annually. After a 
short discussion it was agreed to form a 
syndicate for the regulation of the prices 
of iron, and another meeting will be held 
at which to 'arrange the details. In the 
meantime efforts are being made to in¬ 
clude in the agreement those works which 
were not represented at the first meeting. 


Fig. 4.—Steam Chest. 

VALVES OF THE WHEELOCK ENGINE, BUILT BY THE WHEELOCK 
ENGINE CO., OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


through which are cored passages forming 
the ports, as shown in the sections of Figs. 
1 and 2 and in the perspective, Fig. 8. 
The valve and operating parts are mounted 
upon this shell. The shell is turned 
slightly tapering to fit corresponding holes 
in the steam-chest (Fig. 4), and is ground 
to a steam-tight fit, so that when lightly 
driven into place it will be securely held 
without the need of other means of fasten¬ 
ing than that afforded by the tapered 
dnven fit. The valve is operated from a 


alternately hook on and let go through 
the action of a curved finger engaging 
with trip cams adjusted by the governor, 
thus accomplishing cut-off in an obvious 
manner. Several advantages are apparent 
from this method of operating the valve. 
At the first part of the throw of the valve, 
when it is heated by the full steam press¬ 
ure, the movement is comparatively slow, 
and the maximum power of the toggle 
joint is brought into play. As the valve 
moves its speed increases, and the power 


Fig. 3.— Perspective. - 
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Pickands, Brown & Co., 117 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, are distributing a dainty 
little pamphlet calling attention to the 
11 progress made in producing in the United 
States a pig iron in every respect equal to 
the imported Scotch.” In confirmation 
of the statement just quoted, they give 
comparative analyses, as follows, of some 
well-known brands of imported Scotch, 
and the No. 1 Dexter sold by them ana 
made by the Ohio Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany: 


claimed that the crop ends were dutiable 
at 30 per cent, as “unwrought metal.” 
The court below gave judgment for 
the importer on the ground that the crop 
ends were a mere excess of material 


Separable Wood Pulley. 

In these pulleys the rim is built up of 
a series of rings of wood. The line of 
separation is between the arms, and the 


The Hiller Duplex Pump. 


In this pump the piston rods are made 
in two parts and connected at the cross- 
heads, thereby permitting the removal of 
either the steam pisfon or the water- 
plunger without in any way interfering 
with the other parts. The piston rods on 
the steam end are of cold rolled steel, while 
those on the water end are of non-corros¬ 
ive composition metal; the cylinders on 
the water end are also of composition 
metal. The crossheads which drive the 
levers can be quickly removed if neces¬ 
sary. The bearings of the latter are chilled 
ana case-hardened, and all wear can be 
taken up centrally while the pump is run¬ 
ning. As the position of the levers is not 
changed by adjusting, the stroke always 
remains the same. The cylinders on the 
water end can be quickly removed and re- 

§ laced, thus facilitating repairs and rc- 
ucing the cost of the same. By a con¬ 
venient arrangement, the packing in the 
water cylinder can be adjusted to wear, or 
the plunger repacked without trouble. 
The valves on the water end can be easily 
and quickly removed when found desir¬ 
able while the pump is in motion, as can 
also the valve seats without disturbing the 
other parts. These pumps are particularly 
designed for boiler feeding, brewing, min¬ 
ing and fire purposes. They are manu¬ 
factured by the Canton Steam Pump Com¬ 
pany, of Canton, Ohio. 


The Duty on Crop Ends.—The Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States has de¬ 
livered an opinion in the case of William 
H. Robertson, Collector of the Port of 
New York, plaintiff in error, against the 
executors of Charles L. Perkins, in 
error to the Circuit Court for the 


SEPARABLE WOOD PULLEY, MADE BY THE TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY 

WORKS, OP ERIE, PA. 


left over after the making of steel rails, 
and that as they were not fit for use in their 
present form they were properly dutiable 
as “ unwrought metal.” This court re¬ 
verses that decision and sustains the action 


center of the pulley is at the middle of 
this line, at which point a square orifice is 
made by the mortising of two blocks in 
each arm. Into this orifice are fitted the 
bushings, the form of which is clearly 
shown in the lower part of the engraving. 
Each bushing consists of two parts, each 
of which has a semi-circular groove cut 
into it, so that when the two parts are 
adjusted in place between the arms of the 
pulley a circular hole will be formed to 
receive the line shaft. By setting down 
on the bolts the arms are brought to¬ 
gether, the bushings are forced against 
the shaft and the pulley held fast. By 
loosening the bolts the pulleys may be 
moved along the shaft and secured at any 
point. By reversing the half-bushings— 
face for lace—the pulley may be fitted to 
a shaft of different diameter, and by 
ordering bushings to suit the pulley may 
be fitted to any desired size of shaft. 
These pulleys are made by the Taper 
Sleeve Pulley Works, of Erie, Pa., with 
two or four arms (the latter in sizes above 
48 inches) or with solid webs. 


MILLER DUPLEX PUMP, BUILT BY THE CANTON STEAM PUMP CO., 

CANTON. OHIO. 


Southern District of New York. This is a 
customs suit brought to determine the rate 
of duty on crop end of Bessemer steel rails. 
The collector assessed a duty of 45 per 
cent, on the importation under the tariff 
provision for steel not specifically enumer¬ 
ated or provided for. The importer 


of the Collector. In an opinion by Judge 
Blatchford the court holds that Bessemer 
steel rail crop ends are none the less steel 
because they are an excess of material and 
not fit for'use without being remelted or re¬ 
heated, and that, therefore, they are dutia¬ 
ble as “steel not especially enumerated.” 



Colt- 

nen. 

Glengmr- 

nock. 

No. 1 
Dexter. 

Metallic iron. 

..90.26 

90.70 

91.52 

Silicon. 

.. 8.39 

2.88 

&12 

Manganese. 

Graphitic carbon .. 

.. 1.77 
.. 8.27 

3.18 

2.69 

1.41 

8.84 

Combined carbon... 

,.. 0.60 

0.85 

0.06 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. . 

.. 0.44 

0.54 

0.46 

... 0.04 

0.04 

0.02 


The Queen and Crescent route announces 
a reduction of 15 cents on pig iron rates, 
as effective since December 1 in accord¬ 
ance with Tariff No. 10. 
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CollieFies and Iron Mines Between Chatta¬ 
nooga and Birmingham. 

Passing Chattanooga the first iron ore 
that is to be found is in thin runs near 
Wauhatchie, and for a considerable dis¬ 
tance it is not workable. At Rising Pawn 
the ore is worked for use in the furnaces. 
There it is poor in iron and rich in lime. 
It is mixed with brown hematite and makes 
an excellent iron. After a series of years 
of bad management and failures, this* fur¬ 
nace, under Mr. Collier, has been made one 
of the most successful and profitable in 
the South. It is about one mile from the 
main line and connected with it by a stand¬ 
ard gauge railroad. The stack is 63 feet 
high with 16-foot bosh, and is equipped 
with 5 Whitwell fire-brick stoves. The 
coke used is brought from Dade mines on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railroad. Mines were opened on the com¬ 
pany’s land many years ago, but the coal 
was too full of slate to make a coke at all 
fit for use. 

From Rising Fawn to Attala no large 
mining operations are now carried on. At 
several poinis the coal in Lookout Mount¬ 
ain has been opened, but after a few months 
of work abandoned. It is contended by 
many that there is good coal in this mount¬ 
ain and it is at least possible that such may 
be the case. One thing is certain, that no 
properly organized company with ample 
capital has ever explored or operated in 
this field. Near Gadsden a small seam of 
good coal is worked for local use. 

Near Reese’s Station, on the railway, the 
Etowat Mining Company have opened 
the iron ore and have just commenced ship¬ 
ping. The company own 3J miles on the 
vein and have a contract with the new 
Collier Furnace at Attala to supply 100,- 
000 tons of ore. 

The Rome and Decatur Railroad, which 
is not likely to go beyond Attala for many 
years, will eventually be a great thorough¬ 
fare for the transportation of iron ore, and 
a valuable feeder to the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway. On 
its line is the famous Dirtseller Mountain, 
the ore of which is said to be of quality 
superior to any red fossil ore in the South. 

Gadsden, six miles from the line of rail¬ 
way, is a thriving place. It has now two 
iron furnaces, with good prospect of a 
third. One is run with charcoal and 
owned by Cranford & Sons, of New Castle, 
Pa. The wood is chiefly brought to the 
furnace, and the charcoal made there in 
kilns. It will eventually be turned into a 
coke furnace. 

The Gadsden and Alabama Furnace 
Company have only lately commenced op¬ 
erations, with Ellis Collier as the directing 
head and John Dowling as furnaceman. 
The furnace is calculated for 100 tohs per 
day, and has Whitwell fire-brick stoves. 
The ore used is obtained from Attala and 
in the immediate neighborhood, and coke 
from Pratt Mines, at Birmingham. 

The Attala Steel and Iron Company is 
the title of an operation commenced about 
one mile from Attala Station, at which 
place a stack 50 feet high, with 12-foot 
bosh, has been erected. It is intended, at 
least for a time, to use charcoal as fuel. It 
is expected that all will be ready to go in 
blast April 1, 1889. 

As a feeder to the Cincinnati, New Or¬ 
leans and Texas Pacific Railroad, likely to 
forward much freight and also give access 
to an important region of country, the lately 
completed railroad called Anniston and 
Cincinnati, from Anniston to Attala, is a 
connection of great possible value to the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific, 
and its managers will not be slow to ap¬ 
preciate the advantages thus offered them. 
Connecting with this railway to Attala, its 
other terminus at present, is the thriving 


city of Anniston, where there are now 
four iron furnaces and many other manu¬ 
facturing establishments. It is proposed 
to extend it to Montgomery, and thus the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
will reach that field of traffic. 

The great mining operations around At¬ 
tala and Gadsden are conducted by Messrs. 
Stewart & Hammonds, who operate two 
mines near Attala and one or more in the 
iron ridge northeast of Gadsden. At their 
No. 1 mine, near Attala, they work 100 
miners and 25 outside men, and the aver¬ 
age product is 200 tons per day. They 
have control of a length oi 4 miles on the 
ore vein, which is from 2 to 4 feet thick. 
The ore is here in hills, the long, flat top 
of which averages 400 feet above water 
level; the lowest place they are working is 
200 feet above water level. An incline 
drops the ore cars to a branch line, which 
reaches the main line of railway in 450 
yards. The ore dips at an angle of 28°. 
The product could be doubled if cars 
could be had. 

No. 2 mine is 1| miles from the main 
line in a similar hill, the thickness of the 
vein being the same; the number of miners 
and outside hands about 65, the product 
100 tons per day. The ore is sent from 
both mines to Dayton, Chattanooga, Ris¬ 
ing Fawn and Gadsden. 

Stewart & Christopher also mine in the 
ridge at the southeastern foot of Lookout 
Mountain. They employ here about 100 
miners, and get out 200 tons of ore per 
day, which is sent to the Gadsden furnaces. 
A standard gauge track runs imme¬ 
diately at the foot of the mountain, and 
the ore is dumped directly into the wide 
gauge cars from the mine mouth. They 
have a lease of 4 miles of this ore. The 
dip is vertical at the top, but begins to 
flatten slightly at a depth of 150 feet. The 
Rome ana Decatur road skirts the foot of 
this ridge for 20 miles. 

It is seen from these statements that the 
amount of ore in the vicinity of Gadsden 
and Attala is large. It is probable that 
Stewart & Co. have taken from their mines 
600,000 tons of ore, and, as is stated, they 
are still 200 feet above water level. The 
supply is not confined to that at Attala, 
Gadsden and up the Rome and Decatur 
Railroad. The ore mentioned is all in what 
is called Big Mills Valley. Parallel to this 
is Little Mills Valley, and in it is also a 
long line of ore, and it is only 4 miles dis¬ 
tant from the railway line. Further, the 
Attala ore dips to the southeast; that at 
the eastern foot of Lookout Mountain dips 
to the northwest, and there is every reason 
to infer that the two seams are one, form¬ 
ing a basin of ore under Lookout Mount¬ 
ain and the Big Mills Valley. This should 
be demonstrated by a boring with a dia¬ 
mond drill 

The great need of this Attala and Gads¬ 
den region is a conveniently accessible 
coking coal. The writer is satisfied that 
such exists in Band Mountain, 10 miles west 
of Attala, on the surveyed line of the Rome 
and Decatur road, but whether it will ever 
be made accessible by that line is doubt¬ 
ful. The large amount of iron ore around 
these two places and on the line to that 
coal demands that a cheap and convenient 
fuel be obtained. The low-priced ores 
cannot last forever, and going to Birming¬ 
ham for Pratt Mines coke, with equally as 
good or- better so near, is an absurdity 
which should be remedied as soon as pos 
sible. Attala and Gadsden will never be 
what they should be until they have ac¬ 
cessible and cheap coke of their own. 

The great lead of. iron ore continues 
arallel with the railway from Attala to 
pringville, but is not now worked at any 
point. Hugh Carlisle formerly carried on 
large operations near Springville, but 
while the ore is abundant, of good quality 
and with system can be cheaply mined, yet 
no work is now done there. 


At Trussville a furnace has been erected 
about i mile from the railway line. It 
uses ore from Murphrees Valley and coke 
made from coal from the Little Warrior 
field. 

The Little Warrior coal field alluded to 
is an area of country which has not re¬ 
ceived the attention it deserves. It con¬ 
tains a number of valuable coal seams, 
among them one which will make good 
coke. It is accessible to the C., N. O. and 
T. P. above and near Springville. 

This coal field is on the west of the rail¬ 
way, on the east from near Springville by 
Trussville to Red Mountain Gap; the Cahaba 
coal field is within a few miles of the rail¬ 
way line on the east side. There are sev¬ 
eral streams down which branch roads 
could be built reaching into it, especially 
down Little Cahaba from Trussville, where 
good coal can be reached in 3 miles’ dis¬ 
tance. 

In Red Mountain, from 1 to 2 miles off 
the railway line, are several mines, which 
belong to and are operated by furnace 
companies in Birmingham. A consider¬ 
able traffic is done in shipping sand, from 
the decomposed white sandstone in Red 
Mountain, to the furnaces in Birmingham. 
Large quantities of limestone are also 
shipped from quarries near Trussville. 

Birmingham, the great center of the 
coke-made pig iron of Alabama, was di¬ 
rectly created by the avarice of certain 
landowners in Elyton, when the Alabama 
Great Southern was built. The depot of 
that road was located in the old sedge- 
field, which is now the site of elegant 
residences and of large business houses, 
because Elyton people asked an exor¬ 
bitant price for their land. The depot 
located, the South and North Railroad 
came to the same place, and from that time 
Elyton was doomed and Birmingham was 
to be. In 1869 the writer slept on the site 
of the magnificent Union Depot in a rough 
board shanty 10x12 in size. It was then 
the only house for miles around. No one 
can now visit the place without wonder¬ 
ing at its rapid and substantial growth. 

In and around Birmingham, in what 
might be called the Birmingham district, 
are mines, manufactories and public insti¬ 
tutions which employ 22,011 persons and 
pay out $834,241 monthly as wages. Im¬ 
mediately in the city are eight iron fur¬ 
naces, and in the region classified as the 
district are 12 more and three more pro¬ 
jected. In 1870 the total coal mined in the 
State was stated at 11,000 tons, and it is 
probably an over-estimate. A very small 
part of it was mined around the present 
site of Birmingham. For the year 1888 
this amount has undoubtedly risen to 
fully 2,225,000 tons. And the combined 
product of pig iron from all the furnaces 
now running in the Birmingham district 
is very near or quite 1600 tons per day. 

The largest mining and iron-manufac¬ 
turing operation in and around Birming¬ 
ham is that of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railway Company. This company 
own the Pratt Mines, the Ensley City 
Furnaces, the Alice Furnaces, and large 
areas of coal and iron land. 

The Alice furnaces are immediately on 
the line of the C., N. O. and T. P. Railway, 
just on the edge of the city of Bir¬ 
mingham. The combined average product 
of these two furnaces is about 180 tons 
per day. 

The largest furnace operation around 
Birmingham, and in fact in the South, is 
the Ensley furnace plant, owned by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Com¬ 
pany. These furnaces are about 17 miles 
from Birmingham, on a branch of the C., 
N. O. and T. P. Railway. The plant is de¬ 
signed for four stacks, each 80 feet high 
by 20 feet bosh, but only three of them 
are finished. The three which are in full 
working order make an average of 125 
tons of iron per day, using five-eighths 
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hard ore and three-eighths soft. The 
average analyses are: 

Hard ore. Soft ore. 

Metallic iron.™ .... 88.78 48.87 

Silica. 11.00 21.48 

Carbonate of lime. 29.29 — 

The furnaces are equipped with 12 
Weimer blast engines, with air cylinders 
84 inches diameter by 54 inches stroke, 
and the steam is furnished by 64 boilers, 
84 feet long by 48 inches diameter, with 
two flues. The stock house is 700 feet 
long by 100 feet wide, in which are two 
lines of trestles. The cast houses are 
175 x 60. Each stack has four Gordon 
fire-brick stoves, 65 feet high by 21 feet 
diameter, and the air is heated to 1500°. 

Ground was broken for the foundation 
of these furnaces November 12, 1886, and 
the first one was blown in and made first 
cast April 10, 1888. The second was 
blown in June 4, 1888. Ores from Red 
Mountain are used solely. The coke is 
from Pratt Mines. About 600 hands 
are employed about the furnaces, and the 
whole construction and operation has been, 


and is, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Harry Hargraves, a well-known furnace 
manager. 

The Pratt Mines, near by the furnaces, 
now have an output of 3600 tons per day, 
which is shipped off, in addition to which 
there is 600 to 700 tons of slack which is 
made into coke at the mines; 1000 convicts 
and from 1600 to 1700 free men are em¬ 
ployed. There are 1000 coke ovens and 
more are being built. Coal is furnished to 
the Sloss and Alice furnaces, which make 
tbeir own coke, and coke is furnished to 
the Mary Pratt Furnace, and to the coke 
furnace at Gadsden. 

On the branch of the C., N. O. and T. P. 
Railway going to Ensley is the Thomas 
Furnace, called the Pioneer Coal and Iron 
Company. The stack is 75 feet high with 
17-foot bosh and averages 100 tons per day 
of pig iron. The houses for hands erected 
by this company are of brick and present a 
very neat and substantial appearance. This 
furnace uses one-half Red Mountain red 
fossil ore and one-half Green Pond brown 
hematite, and coke from Blocktown mines. 

The Woodward Furnaces are 10 miles 
below Birmingham on a branch of the C., 
N. O. and T. P. Railway, about 1$ miles 
from the main line. There are about 300 
men employed by this company around 
their furnaces, coal mines ana coke ovens, 
and the pig iron product ranges from 200 


to 225 tons per day. It is an excellently lo¬ 
cated plant. 

The Morris and other mines in Red 
Mountain are on the east side of the rail¬ 
way and are connected with it by branch 
roads. The Morris Mining Company is the 
largest iron mining operation in the South, 
their daily shipments averaging about 1200 
tons, about half of which goes over theC., 
N. O. and T. P. Railway. There are four 
slopes and drifts and considerable surface* 
stripping is still done. About 400 men are 
employed at all the works. The iron is 
full 21 feet thick and dips to the South¬ 
west at an angle of about 28®. The 
surface or outcrop ore is stripped of the 
overlying slates and shales to a depth of 
about 18 to 20 feet; from thence slopes 
have been driven down. On these outcrop 
strippings all the ore is taken out and it is 
gotten at a very low cost, while in the 
slopes seldom over one-third can be taken 
out from the impossibility of holding up 
the roof. At No. 1 mine an air compressor 
has been erected and drives a number of 
drills. A wide-gauage road connects to 


Hillman Station on the C., N. O. and T. P. 
Railway. 

J. R. & C. J. Smith operate a mine on 
land belonging to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, the product 
of which all goes to the Ensley furnaces. 

The Woodward Iron Company also op¬ 
erate mines for their furnaces, employing 
about 130 men and getting out about 500 
tons per day. The Sloss Iron and Steel 
Company also get out ore for their fur¬ 
naces from ore land which they own. Their 
output is about 600 tons per day, and 
about 200 men are employed. 

A few months ago Bessemer was in the 
woods; now there are large business 
houses, two large iron furnaces and three 
more projected, a fire-brick works and a 
rolling mill. It may be said to be a crea¬ 
tion of the magic hand of H. F. De Barde- 
leben. The furnaces are located near the 
railroad. The plant consists of two stacks, 
75 by 17, equipped with three Whitwell 
stoves. The coke is made in ovens at the 
furnace from coal mined at the Blue Creek 
Mines, which are in a detached part of 
the Marion coal field called the Little 
Basin. The coal is of excellent quality, 
but the vein pitches steeply. Five slopes 
have been opened, and while the present 
output is only 700 tons per day, it is evi¬ 
dent that very soon the capacity of the 
mines will largely exceed that amount. 


The Cahaba Coal and Coke Company’s 
mines at Blocton, nine miles from Wood- 
stock Station, on the main line of the C., 
N. O. and T. P. Railway, is the second 
largest coal mining operation in Alabama, 
ana bids fair to come up to or even exceed 
the output of the Pratt Mines, These 
mines are connected to the main line by a 
wide gauge track, well constructed and 
laid with heavy steel rails. The mines 
are operated in two different coal seams, 
in which there are six slopes. No. 1, the 
lower seam, makes the best coke, and 
good steam or domestic coal is taken from 
No. 2 seam. About 1000 hands are ^em¬ 
ployed by the company. Over 300 coke 
ovens are now used, and more will be 
erected, as the two coke furnaces at An¬ 
niston are to be supplied from these mines. 
The coke shipments now average 200 tons 
per day, and the coal over 2000 tons. 
Of the latter, 300 tons per day go to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in Texas, and 
the coal for making coke is also supplied 
to the Thomas Furnace Company. The 
whole operation is under the management 
of Col. C. Cadle. The capital invested is 
almost entirely Northern. 

At Woodstock Station is the stack of 
the Edwards Iron Company, now out of 
blast. It will be remodeled and modern¬ 
ized. About 2 miles distant a considerable 
operation is carried on in mining brown 
hematite iron ere, which is shipped to the 
furnace at Bessemer. 

There is a valuable area of coal land 
south of Woodstock which was once oner¬ 
ated extensively, but was abandoned, ^he 
seam to be worked was not judiciously se¬ 
lected. This area centers at Dudley Sta¬ 
tion, and it contains some very valuable 
seams of coal. The iron ore is in this 
region found some distance to the east of 
the line of railway. 

This completes the industrial develop¬ 
ment and mining operations now existing 
on the line of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and Texas Pacific Railway. Within the 
limits which have been traversed from the 
Cumberland River to the Tombigbee are 
many opportunities for investments which 
will yield a good profit from rise in value, 
and also many localities where operations 
in mining and manufacturing can be con¬ 
ducted with a return for labor and capital 
expended. 


Journal Box Lubricator. 


A new form of self-oiling journal box is 
being introduced by Mr. Walter L. Haldy, 
proprietor of the Industrial Machine Tool 
Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. In the lower 
part of the box are placed the plungers C 
which move in the cylinders L and are held 

X ’nst the shaft by coiled springs. The 
els D revolve with the shaft, m the en¬ 
graving the right-hand one being in action 
while tne other is idle. The wheels, when 
revolving, carry the oil from the reservoir 
to the shaft. In the cut F represents 
grooves in the upper and lower boxes pro¬ 
vided to convey the suplus oil back to tfie 
tank after it has been used. In the upper 
cap are grooves G by means of which the 
oil is distributed. The patentee of this 
device states that this box will lubricat. 
perfectly with any kind of oil or grease, 
using the same over and over. In places 
where the oil is apt to become stiff or 
frozen, the turning wheels will, after a few 
revolutions, carry the oil with them. 


The National District Assembly of Ma¬ 
chinery Constructors, Molders, Pattern¬ 
makers and Boiler-makers has decided to 
withdraw from the Knights of Labor. The 
assembly had 20,000 members 18 months 
ago, but since then it has been steadily on 
the decline until not more than 8000 mem¬ 
bers are now in the organization. It is 
the intention of the members to form what 
will be known as the Independent Order 



JOURNAL BOX LUBRICATOR, MADE BY THE INDUSTRIAL MACHINE 
TOOL WORKS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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of Machinery Constructors of the United 
States. The order will be attached to the 
American Federation of Labor, but will be 
independent in the control of the affairs 
of its own members. They favor the eight- 
hour movement of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor in May, 1889. 


Hunt’s Rail Specifications. 


CAPTAIN HUNT’S REPLY. 

To the Editor: Permit me to thank you 
most heartily for the interest you have 
shown in the matter of rail specifications. 
Notwithstanding the kind terms with 
which you refer to me, I feel that your 
appreciation of the importance of the sub- 


among my old friends and former con¬ 
freres , the manufacturers, seriatim, and 
while so doing I am relieved of all embar¬ 
rassment by being in absolute ignorance as 
to the individuality of any of them. 

Naturally I cannot take any exceptions 
to the first gentleman’s remarks. 

To the second I would say that, as 
stated in my paper supplementary of my 
specifications, the proposed system of test 
pieces is one which I had successfully used 
at Troy for many years, not only in mak¬ 
ing rail steel, but with various other kinds, 
ranging from 0.05 to 1.0 per cent, of car¬ 
bon. I fully appreciate the effect on these 
test bars of different modes of treatment, 
and also the results obtained by greater or 
less work; hence I provide that: “ These 
test ingots shall be 3 x 4 inches, and not 
less than 4 inches long. From these bars 
at least inch square shall be drawn at 


only adopt it as a safeguard against steel 
so hard as to be dangerous. In defence of 
Section 10, I respectfully submit the fol¬ 
lowing photographs (see plate), taken of 
ingots which had b6en kept in an upright 

n ition until the interior steel had solidi- 
, and of others which had been placed 
on their sides as soon as possible after cast¬ 
ing. For these I am indebted to Mr. 
Robert Forsyth, general manager Union 
Steel Company, Chicago. He had two 
ingots from several heats treated in these 
two ways. These ingots stood next each 
other in the pit, and had been cast under 
as nearly the same conditions as possible. 
When cold they were broken under a 
drop. Of course had they been cut in 
two a better exhibit would have been 
made; but they tell the story as they are, 
and cutting would have been much more 
expensive. 



ect rather than any merit of mine has in¬ 
duced you to devote so much time and 
space to the subject. In preparing my 
specifications I realized that I would not 
resent any new or startling theories or 
iscoveries. I did not attempt it. It 
{happens that I have devoted many years 
to the manufacture of iron and steel, and 
that steel rails have formed a large per¬ 
centage of such product. I have made 
some very good rails, and some of which 
I was not so proud. Naturally I have given 
considerable thought to the causes which 
produced the different results. I know 
that the rails of the present are not giving 
as good service as many which were made 
some years ago. I believe by following 
the rules which I have presented under the 
head of my “ specifications ” many of the 
failures can be avoided. And this can be 
accomplished without necessitating the 
alteration of existing plants or materially 
increasing the cost of manufacture. Each 
section is based on ascertained facts, 
proven by practice. There is not an un- 
sustained theory in the whole £1 sections. 

With your permission I will now reply 
to your various correspondents from 


FRACTURE OF STEEL-RAIL INGOT. 


one heat by hammering.” -I provide that 
tests shall be made from ingots represent¬ 
ing different parts of each heat, so as to 
detect any irregularity in the steel, should 
it exist. I do not propose that these bars 
shall be prepared by anybody, but assume 
the mills, for their own protection, will 
detail suitable men. 

I prefer this plan to drop tests made of 
rail ends because 1 believe it to give 
eaually accurate results and to have the 
advantage of checking the work before the 
steel is in a finished rail. To use the drop 
test under ihe system pursued at several 
of the American mills would seriously in 
terfere with their present system. At 
these the rails are loaded on the shipping- 
cars as fast as they leave the drills, both 
day and night. It will be easily seen 
that if they were to be held until rail 
ends from the first and last ingots had 
become cold enough to test under the drop 
serious interruption would occur. Then, 
again, neither railroad engineers nor rail 
makers are perfectly in accord as to which 
drop test is the proper one. 

I do not offer my test bar as a means of 
determining the “ wearing qualities.” I 


It is true Mr. Forsyth was fully con¬ 
vinced of the error of too hurriedly plac¬ 
ing ingots on their sides, and no doubt 
these specimens may be exaggerated ex¬ 
amples. Granting this to be true, they 
nevertheless show what can happen and a 
danger to be carefully avoided. 

To prove that such things do happen in 
actual practice, I submit the section of a 
rail which broke in the track, Fig. 6. 
The ingot from which this was made had 
most evidently been too quickly removed 
from a vertical position. Railroad men 
have seen hundreds of such rails. They 
may not have actually broken in service, 
but have failed by crushing. A few months 
since I happened to be in one of the yards 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railroad, near St. Paul, when they were 
putting in a siding, and were using for the 
purpose old rails which had failed in serv¬ 
ice, by cutting from them whatever 
lengths of sound steel were possible. 
Amon£ some 50 rails so treated I saw at 
least six showing such cold sheets. Some 
of them did not come so near the surface 
as the one illustrated, because the chilled 
wall of the ingot had been thicker. In 
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other words, the ingot had not been dis¬ 
turbed so soon after casting. These are 
what may be called the worse cases. The 
following etchings of rails, some of which 
had been in 4 service, others fresh^from the 


seen service, but is nearly sound, and was 
rolled at another American works. 

My third critic sets me a greater task, 
and I can best answer him by referring to 
my paper, explanatory of and preceding 


the rail company which produced in 1887 
the largest tonnage of any of the Ameri¬ 
can mills. In this connection let me re¬ 
mind my friend that my specifications do 
not provide any chemical composition. 
On the contrary, in view of the test bars 
and the guarantee, I leave that to the 
makers, and so distinctly state in Section 
8. This statement also answers critic num¬ 
ber four on the carbon question. And my 
previous remarks in defense of the test 
bar also apply here, adding that I prefer 
bending by the blows of a sledge, because 
it gives just the kind of a shock wanted to 
make the test of the most value. I can 
successfully bend steel over a former 
which will break if treated the other way. 

The photographs of broken ingots give 
the information desired in reference to 
Section 13. Mr. Forsyth’s ingots were 


No . 3. 


No. 3.—Chesapeake, Ohio, 75 pounds. 

No. 4.—Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 06 pounds per yard. 


No. 1. 


RAIL ETCHING8. 


mill, and for all of'which I am indebted 
to Mr. Delano, of the C., B. and Q. R. R., 
plainly exhibit the same interior defects, 
out in a modified form. It may be said 

that, even though the interior of these rails 
is not absolutely solid, it will not affect 
their wear. Perhaps not, but you are near 
the danger lines, and I should much pre¬ 
fer a rail showing such a fracture as the 
following, also given me by Mr. Delano, 
the ' first illustrating one which had 
yielded good service in the track of his 
road; ana I am happy to say it is an 
American rail. The other one has not yet 


No. 2. 


No. 4. 


my specification, when presented to the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
excepting in reference to the five years’ 
guarantee clause. In defense of that I can 
only say that it is taken almost verbatim 
from the one given for many years past by 


taken out of the molds and pits the very 
instant they were set sufficiently to be 
handled, and were cooled in the air. 
Again, the desire to so treat them caused 
too much haste in finishing the pouring. 
In other words, the casting ladle was not 
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used long enough as a sink-head; hence 
the cavities at the upper ends of the ver¬ 
tical ones are exaggerated. But that de¬ 
fect is always there to a greater or less 
extent. This is also largely controlled by 


each ton, but making good wages by a 
large aggregate. 

The weaknesses of human nature are 
well known, even when observed in its 
most cultivated forms. I knowjthat the 



No. 5.— From Straight Part of No. 4. 


Mechanical Test of %-Inch Turned Specimen from Head ; 


Ultimate strength. 85,950 lbs. per square inch. 
Elastic limit, 42,780 Ids. per square inch. 


Elongation, 15.62 per cent. 
Reduction of area, 43.40 per cent. 


I have no right to complain. You have 
received answers from five makers. Two 
of them give me strong indorsement. 
Another “heartily subscribes to most of 
what ” I recommend. Another disagrees 
with many of my points, and the othei 
does not see much good in me. I think I 
can at least claim a “plurality.” Cain, 
discussion should lead to good results 
and I am certain that both nul makers and 
users have cause to thank The Iron Age 
and the Railroad Gazette for their great 
services in securing the attention and 
views of so many distinguished representa¬ 
tives of both sides 

W. R. Hunt. 

Rookery Building, Chicago, 

February 2,1889. 

The Chicago Tunnel. — An engi¬ 
neering project of some moment is 
the new tunnel which is to be built 
under the Chicago river in the heart of 
Chicago, to connect the tracks of the West 
Chicago Street Railway Company with the 
business quarter of the city. The new tun¬ 
nel is to be located 125 feet north of Van 
Burcn street, and extend from Franklin 
street, on the east of the river, to Clinton 
street, on the west, a distance of 1650 
feet. The object of the tunnel is to ac¬ 
commodate the cars of the West Bide sys¬ 
tem which now run on Adams street and 
south of that point. All north of Adams 
street will go through the Washington 
street tunnel. The new tunnel will be 30 
feet wide. (The LaSalle street tunnel, now 
in use for the North Chicago system, is 
20 feet wide.) The loop for the cars on 
this portion of the road will be on Van 
Buren and Adams streets. The cost of 
the property and tunnel when finished is 
estimated at $1,500,000. 



the chemical character of the steel. An 
ingot is a steel casting. Any maker of 
such castings in finished form can tell you 
of the character of their top ends. In 
their practice they make these ends sink- 
. heads, and cut them off. I know of mills 
where other than heavy rail sections are 
also made, and it has been their custom to 
cut off the top end of their ingots with as 
little waste as possible, and then let any 
surplus, which may exist after cutting the 
regular rail lengths go into short blooms 
for light rails. They cut them 12-inch or 
“ greater length preferred ” from the bot¬ 
tom or roundest end of the ingot. Per¬ 
haps they may never have had trouble 
from failed ends of their rails. If so, 
somebody has been pirating their brands. 

I thank my friend for his complimentary 
indorsement of my capacity as a Bessemer 
steel man, but cannot see that anything 
but correct eyesight and common sense, 
added to familiarity with rail making, 
would be necessary to fit a man to know 
whether or not rails were being produced 
in accordance with my specifications. I 
am certain I do not propose asking any 
works to train a “new young man ” for 
me. I know of a good many already 
qualified, and if the railroads should 
think well of my specifications, and of put¬ 
ting their inspection business in my hands, 
several of them will be employed by me 
for them. Let me state most distinctly 
that I do not propose interfering in the 
manufacture—do not propose to “run” 
anybody’s works. If it is decided that 
certain things are not to be done, I pro¬ 
pose to assist the makers in carrying oiM 
their contract by calling their attention 
to every time they are done. And I be¬ 
lieve a person independent of the mill’s 
personal influence, the pressure of which 
cannot be realized by any one who has 
not had personal experience with mill 
operatives, can do this best. Rails are 
produced in America at about the rate of 
one a minute. The men are paid by the 
ton or piece—quite a small amount for 


rail manufacturers desire to give their 
customers good rails, and I know they 
always have to sell at the bottom of the 
market. I know that the railroads want 


The elevated railroads during the strike 
of street-car conductors and drivers in 
this city last week demonstrated their 
ability to transport 646,501 passengers in 
a single day. On three consecutive days 


No. 6 .—Rail Broken in Track. 


the best rails possible for the least money. 
I desire to assist both sides. 

My last friend honors me with a pretty 
strong indorsement of my specifications, 
for which I thank him, and hope the others 
will modify their views on the points of 
difference between us. However, 1 think 


the total number carried was about 1,900,- 
000, and in no instance is it known that 
any individual suffered personal injury. 
The comparatively- little inconvenience 
that was experienced from the interrup¬ 
tion of travel on the horse-car lines was 
due to the prevalence of fine weather. 
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New Filter Press. 


f .The Smith & Vaile Company, of 112 
Liberty street, New York, are introducing 
a new Filter Press, of which we herewith 
present an illustration. The feed is cen¬ 
tral, the filtering medium being formed of 
specially woven cloth, held between cast 
iron plates, supported by legs to slide 
along the frame. In the machine shown, 
power is obtained by a worm and gear at¬ 
tachment, operated by a hand-wheel. 
Great power can be secured by this ar¬ 
rangement, and a perfectly tight joint can 


pericnce in the scrap-iron business will en¬ 
able him to purchase the necessary ma¬ 
terial for the company’s use with rare 
judgment, but he will have associated 
with him Wm. J. Quailey and other prac¬ 
tical rolling-mill men to insure the success 
of the mechanical department. Seymour 
Swarts, his son, is secretary and treasurer, 
and is well qualified for such a position by 
his business training and natural aptitude. 
The exact location of the proposed works 
will be made public shortly, but the site 
selected is in the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago, so as to save freight on the scrap 



FILTER PRESS, BUILT BY SMITH & VAILE, DAYTON, OHIO, AND 

NEW YORK. 


be obtained against a pressure of 500 
pounds or more per square inch on the 
press plates. In cases where a maximum 
pressure of 150 pounds per square inch is 
required, but a greater number of plates 
than 86 are used, the gear attachment is 
necessary to secure tight joints, as there is 
not sufficient power in the end wheel. 
The same company also build various 
styles of presses to suit the work for which 
they may be required. 

Another Bolling Mill Projected at 
Chicago. 


The depression in the iron trade does 
not discourage the projection of new en¬ 
terprises for the purpose of adding to the 
production. Our industrial items show 
an activity in this respect which is quite 
remarkable. The low prices now ruiing 
for iron and steel are regarded as afford¬ 
ing a safe basis on which to calculate the 
probable success of such a venture. If a 
profit ean be figured under the circum¬ 
stances and conditions now existing, it is 
argued that no hesitation need be felt 
about engaging in the trade and taking the 
necessary risks. Then, too, a plant can be 
built and equipped with the very best ma¬ 
chinery ana most modern appliances far 
cheaper when iron is low ana times are 
dull than when business is brisk, machine 
shops are pushed with work and material 
is dear. Those who have the capital at 
command and can obtain good locations 
for the assemblage of materials and the 
sale of their products are wise in build¬ 
ing works in times of depression. They 
are then ready, with a minimum ex¬ 
penditure for their plant, to compete on 
an advantageous footing for the business 
offering, while a resumption of activity 
gives them greater profits than competing 
works can secure which have been built at 
much higher cost. 

With such a purpose in view the erec¬ 
tion of a new rolling mill at Chicago is 
contemplated. It will be operated by a 
corporation under the name of the Na¬ 
tional Forge and Iron Company. The 
capital of the company will be $250,000. 
The president and principal stockholder is 
Marks Swarts, senior member of the firm 
of Swarts & Nathan, well-known dealers 
in scrap iron. Mr. Swarts is familiar with 
the operations of machinery, and his ex- 


used, which will be obtained from local 
sources, and also to save freight on the 
finished product, which will be marketed 
mainly in Chicago. The office is located 
at 557 State street for the present. 

The machinery will comprise two trains 
of rolls, one 10-inch and one 18-inch, op¬ 
erated by one 500 and one 250 horse-power 
engine; a lever shear, with engine, to cut 
5-inch rounds cold; five other shears, to 
cut small iron, scrap, &c.; two large steam 
hammers; one rotary squeezer, weight 


95,000 pounds, to take a 250 to 275 pound 
ball; six busheling furnaces, three double 
heating furnaces, one extra shingling fur¬ 
nace, and three heating furnaces for the 
forge. The works will make a specialty 
of iron for railroad cars, car axles, &c., 
but will also make all sizes of merchant 
iron and fish plates. Oil will be used for 
fuel. It is the intention of the company 
to make their mill complete in all its ap¬ 
pointments, and they expect to have it in 
operation inside of six months. 


A disastrous fire in Buffalo on Saturday 
destroyed 40 buildings, including several 
large business houses and the Broezel 
House, and the entire loss will probably 


amount to $3,000,000. The fire originated 
in the Root & Keating building. Directly 
opposite was the five-story brick and iron 
stove warehouse of Sherman S. Jewett & 
Co., supposed to be a fire-proof building, 
and also the new six-story candy manu¬ 
factory of Sibley & Holmwood. Both 
were soon a blazing ruin. The hardware 
store of Fowler & Son shared a similar 
fate. Sidney Shepard & Co. are to be 
congratulated that the fire stopped just 
before reaching their building, contrary 
to the telegraphed report. The loss 
sustained by Fowler & Son is estimated 
at $90,000, while that of S. S. Jewett & 
Co. is reported to be as high as $200,000. 
Chief Harmong, of the fire department, 
speaks of defective construction. He 
says: ‘ * Roofs here are laid directly upon the 
walls, and it was in this weak spot that 
the flames gained entrance to the Jewett 
building. If the roof had been battle- 
men ted and the walls built above the roof 
a foot or two, the building could have 
been saved.” 


Duplex Hydraulic Pressure Pump. 

Several marked improvements have 
been made in these pumps by the makers, 
the Smith & Vaile Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and 112 Liberty street, New York. 
These changes are mainly confined to the 
water end, the steam end being the reg¬ 
ular duplex arrangement. Each pump 
cylinder is divided into two parts by a 
central partition, so that there are practi¬ 
cally four cylinders, in each of which 
works a plunger. Each of the rear 
plungers is operated by a piston rod united 
to a crosshead connected by rods with the 
forward crosshead. The upper of the two 
parallel rods rests in half bearings placed 
on top of the cylinder. Two of the 
plungers are constantly working on the 
discharge and two on the suction, making 
the flow even. Connected with the dis¬ 


charge-pipe is a safety valve which, by 
operating the governing throttle, obvi¬ 
ates all danger that might be caused by 
too great pressure. An accumulating 
reservoir is used with small-sized pumps, 
the object being to work the pumps con¬ 
tinuously in cases where the demand is 
intermittent. 


President F. J. Kimball and a party of 
officials and gentlemen representing rail¬ 
road, manufacturing and financial inter¬ 
ests have left New York on a prospecting 
trip through the coal and iron fields of 
Southwestern Virginia and the mines of 
Pocahontas. Andrew Carnegie and other 
large iron manufacturers are with the 
party. 
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The United States Government has 
chartered two clipper ships to carry 5000 
tons of anthracite coal to the harbor of 
Pago Pago, in the Samoan Islands, which 
is to be used as a Government coaling sta¬ 
tion for vessels plying in the Pacific 
waters. The freight rate will be $13 per 
ton and discharged. It is expected several 
other ships will be chartered for the same 
destination in a few davs. 

Gen. James W. Husted’s bill appointing 
commissioners to represent the State of 
New York at the Centennial celebration 
in New York City, on April 30, of the in¬ 
auguration of President Washington, is 
now in the hands of the Governor. The 
commissioners are Bray ton Ives, Walter 
Stanton, D. O. Mills and Gen. Louis Fitz¬ 
gerald. By the bill $200,000 was appro¬ 
priated, of which $125,000 goes to pay the 
transportation, maintenance and service of 
the National Guard of the State. 

The foreign relations of China are liable 
to be put in jeopardy and the introduction 
of a modem civilization be retarded by 
the accession to power of the young Em¬ 
peror, who is now 17 years old, ana who 
is expected to make Ung Tung Ho head of 
the Grand Council. The North China News 
says: 4 ‘The Emperor, the three Princes 
and the Empress Dowager are all pure 
Manchus, but Ung Tung Ho is a Chinese, 
and comes of a very ancient and renowned 
family. He is strongly opposed to foreign¬ 
ers and foreign ways, ana hi« great influ¬ 
ence with the Emperor will probably lead 
to a vigorous attempt to retard the intro¬ 
duction of railways and all Western inno¬ 
vations. It will also, in all probability, 
lead to strained relations between the 
Chinese Government and the representa¬ 
tives of foreign powers, which will bring 
about a very critical state of affairs not 
at all unlikely to end in war. ” 

The wages of Chinamen on the Pacific 
Coast have doubled since the stoppage of 
Chinese immigration. 

A St. Louis dispatch says: “ An Ameri¬ 
can company with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, D. W. Dewey, of Pontiac, 
Mich., president, have secured a contract, 
signed by President Diaz and others, con¬ 
ceding to them the exclusive privilege of 
furnishing water gas to all the cities in 
the Mexican Republic.” 

A $500,000 hotel will be built in Brook¬ 
lyn on Washington and Concord streets. 
The walls will be nine stories high, of 
brick and brown stone. 

The Italian Minister of the Treasury an¬ 
nounces a deficit of $40,000,000, and 
higher taxes will be necessary. 

The Manual Training School in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, which has 185 pupils, gave an 
exhibition at the commencement exercises 
last week of an interesting character. The 
institution is supplementary to the educa¬ 
tion of the public schools. On the occa¬ 
sion referred to about 500 spectators wit¬ 
nessed the forge and cabinet shops in full 
operation, and among the articles manu¬ 
factured were chains, which were pro¬ 
nounced equal to the productions of an ac¬ 
complished artisan. The same is true of 
the wood-turning shop, where a large 
number of boys were engaged. They 
handled their lathes like men who were 
accustomed to the business, and excited 
applause by their skill. The work of the 
boys was complimented on every hand, 
and Professor Anderson came in for his 
full share of praise. 

It is said that a contract for a new 
bridge at Niagara Falls has been let to the 
Rochester Bridge and Iron Works. New 
suspenders will be attached to the present 


cables, and the bridge will be nearly the 
same as the former one. The work will 
be conducted from both sides of the river 
toward the center. Engineer George 
McNulty, of New York City, will be in 
charge, and the present estimate is that 
May 15 will show the bridge complete. 

A large bridge across Newark Bay will 
be necessary to complete the proposed 
connection of the Lehigh Valley road with 
a new terminus at the Morris Canal in Jer¬ 
sey City. 

The papier mache ceiling for the State 
Assembly was made in New York City by 
J. M. Sinclair, for John Smith, the con¬ 
tractor. Mr. Smith thinks he is much 
abused, and is embarrassed while waiting 
for $40,000 claimed to be due from the 
State. To a reporter he said: 44 People 
think I have made a fortune out of the 
contract, while I have not yet got out the 
money I paid for the work. It cost me 
$54,000 to remove a staircase and $30,000 
more for machinery, staging, &c., before 
one scrap of the old ceiling was removed. 
Now, where was the vast amount of 
profit ? The old stone that was in the 
ceiling, and which there has been so much 
talk about, I will give to any one who 
will pay for carting it away. I’ll sell it to 
you for $2500 this minute.” 

An ex-Prime Minister of Hawaii, C. C. 
Moreno, who is remarkably well informed 
respecting commercial affairs in that part 
of the world, argues that Samoa is the key 
of the Pacific trade, and that San Fran¬ 
cisco on the west, Honolulu in the center 
and Shanghai on the east ought to be the 
clearing-houses for all the islands of “an 
American-Asiatic lake.” 

The American Shipping and Industrial 
League concluded its sessions in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., on Friday night. General 
Wheeler presided. Representatives Far 
quhar,Thomas, Money, Boutelle and Spin- 
ola and ex-Congressman Ellis, of Louis¬ 
iana, delivered addresses. Subsidies or 
bounties to American-built ships were ad¬ 
vocated by all, and the French bounty 
scheme, which proposes an allowance of 
20 cents per ton for every thousand miles, 
was strongly urged as being the most feas¬ 
ible means for the revival of our decaying 
merchant marine. An appeal will be made 
by the league to every board of trade and 
chamber of commerce throughout the 
country in furtherance of this proposition. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Joseph 
Wheeler, of Alabama; first vice-president, 
Ambrose Snow, of New York. 

A million-dollar amusement hall will be 
erected on the site of Madison Square 
Garden in this city. 

Merchants in St. Louis are making an 
earnest effort to capture Mexican trade by 
establishing agencies at central points in 
that country, and they profess to be able 
to transport merchandise by rail, direct, at 
one-third of the charges on freight via 
New York. 

Boston spends from $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 a year on new buildings. Among 
the latest additions are the Mutual Life, 
costing $500,000; Fiske Building, $700,- 
000 to $800,000; Albion Building and 
Miliken House, costing about $400,000 to 
$500,000 respectively. A syndicate is 
about to erect a structure on the old post 
office site which will cost $3,000,000, 
making one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in the country. The Chamber of 
Commerce will soon put up a building. 

San Francisco is doing a thriving busi¬ 
ness with Australia, and expresses much 
satisfaction over the statistics of traffic for 
1888. Imports amounted to $1,414,000, 
which differs little from the previous year, 
but exports nearly doubled, the total valu¬ 
ation for 1888 being $1,822,054, as com¬ 


pared with only about $1,000,000 for 1887. 
The increase is principally in the exports 
of lumber and grain. Of machinery, 2413 
packages, valued at $178,820, were shipped 
from San Francisco during the year, and 
of hardware the exports were $50,000. 

The new Chamber of Commerce at Cin¬ 
cinnati, dedicated last week, cost $625,- 
000, and the whole property is valued at 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

The New York aldermen peremptorily 
deny the application for permission to 
build a tunnel under the East River. 

A committee of business men of Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala., sent North to select a 
place for a permanent exhibition of the 
mineral, manufacturing and agricultural 
products of their region, called on Mayor 
Grant. They are JohnT. Patrick, Dr. W. 
R. Capehart, Col. Julian Allen and Prof. 
F. S. Packard. They said they would 
prefer to locate the exhibition in this city. 
They had looked at the American Institute 
building, but thought it scarcely big 
enough for their purpose. 

The grandest railway station in the 
world is said to be the terminal station 
in Bombay, India, of the Peninsular Rail¬ 
way, known as the Victoria Building, 
which was completed in last May and 
named in honor of the Empress of India. 
The execution of the work occupied ten 
years, and the cost is estimated at $18,800,- 
000. The total length of the principal 
elevation is over 1500 feet. 

The importation of hog products into 
Holland is prohibited, refined lard ex¬ 
cepted, unless accompanied by a document 
from the Dutch Consul showiag that no 
disease to which hogs are subject prevailed 
at the time and place of shipment. 

Further successful tests were made with 
the Zalinski gun. A shell weighing 980 
pounds, the heaviest yet put into the gun, 
was loaded with 500 pounds of nitro-gela- 
tine and dynamite. In military circles it is 
said Captain Zalinski will get the appoint¬ 
ment as Assistant Inspector General. 

The net income of the United States 
Patent Office last year was $144,408 and 
the number of original patents issued was 
20,000. The patent fund amounts to 
$8,400,000. 

Ai other of Jay Gould’s formidable 
railway projects has been consummated, 
being nothing less than an alliance with 
the Richmond Terminal Syndicate for the 
protection of his Missouri Pacific branches 
in the Southwest by building a new sec¬ 
tion of road through the Indian Territory 
at the northeastern corner. The general 
design takes within its scope a route that 
shall extend from Kansas City to the At¬ 
lantic seaboard. The advantages of this 
important alliance are, it is explained, 
that the Missouri Pacific will ootain a 
lar^e amount of traffic from the gr eat pro¬ 
vision-producing regions of the West that 
is now distributed through the South by 
way of St. Louis. It will also offer a 
short haul to the seacoast at Bruns¬ 
wick and other Southern ports. 

The railway connections between the 
Poughkeepsie bridge and the new center 
at Campbell Hall will be completed by 
June 1st, opening traffic in that airection. 

Chancellor Bismarck informs his minister 
at Washington that the German military 
authorities in Samoa 44 have gone too far,” 
and M. Knapp, the German consul at the 
islands, is oraered to withdraw his com¬ 
mand. Secretary Bayard informed the 
Government at Berlin that no declaration 
of martial law in Samoa could extend 
jurisdiction over American citizens, nor 
would such jurisdiction be recognized. 

A new field for American enterprise is 
opening in Persia, if reports are correct. 
Frank H. Clergue, of Bangor, Me., has 
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petitioned the Legislature of that State for 
railway and bank charters to cover various 
projects in the domains of the State, in¬ 
cluding a railroad 500 miles long, from 
Teheran to the Persian Gulf. The nature 
of the work will require the assistance of 
American engineers. It is said that the 
equipment of the railway will also be sent 
from this country. The locomotive and 
heavy rolling stock are to be built in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The views of business men in Michigan 
respecting the Interstate Commerce law 
have been gathered by a Detroit editor, 
but the result only shows a wide diver¬ 
gence of opinion. The majority speak 
reservedly, some approving of the law if 
it were enforced without discrimination, 
while others heartily condemn it and are 
clamorous for repeal. Hardware dealers 
nearly all either condemn or approve with 
reservations. 

Major David Essex Porter, who was on 
General Grant’s staff and served in the 
Egyptian campaign against Abyssinia, 
has contracted with the Haytian minister, 
Mr. Preston, to act as chief of staff under 
Legitime, taking entire charge of the 
forces, and he has already taken from 
New York a number of field pieces and 
howitzers. Collector Magone has been 
instructed to enforce the neutrality laws. 

The International Company, of Mexico, 
which originated in Hartford, Conn., 
claims to have had good success in efforts 
to colonize Lower California, and to have 
formed several Swedish settlements on the 
coast The company’s grant extends from 
the boundary line between Mexico and the 
United States, 15 miles south of San Diego, 
southward between the Pacific Ocean and 
the Gulf of California for a distance of 
300 miles, comprising a region described 
as comparing well with the region around 
Los Angelos or Santa Barbara. All in¬ 
dustries are exempt from taxation for some 
years to come. The Mexican Government, 
probably to the disappointment of the pro¬ 
jectors, shows no disposition to alienate 
any part of this territory in favor of the 
United States. 

To show the magnitude of the canning 
business the fact is mentioned that in this 
country last season there was packed of a 
single kind of vegetable nearly 80,000,000 
cans, costing at the point of production 
about $6,000,000. 

The population of the United States at 
the present time is believed to be very 
nearly 64,300,000, allowing an addition of 
upward of 500,000 during the last 12 
months, indicating a probable increase 
equal to 67,000,000 for the census year 
1800. 

Writers in Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
evince a deep interest in the completion 
of the South Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
which a new route will be opened between 
the lakes, and the coal beds and iron fur¬ 
naces of Pennsylvania. Confidence is ex¬ 
pressed that the project will be pushed 
forward as soon as possible in the spring. 

A private banking house in this city 
forwarded to Sweden last year more than 
$1 ,000,000, the earnings of Swedes who 
immigrated to this country. Of 44 Swedish 
cabinet-makers who came over here about 
1878 under contract to work for the 
Bridgeport Organ Company, 15 now own 
their own homes in Bridgeport, which 
they have paid for in these ten years. 

The business of the largest post offices 
in the country increased 9 percent, during 
the quarter ended December 31 over the 
corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association 
will meet in Buffalo next June, when a 
committee will report on “ car heating 
and lighting.” 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

Williamson Furnace, of the Williamson 
Iron Company, at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been thoroughly overhauled. The Massick 
& Crook hot-blast fire-brick stoves, for 
which McClure & Schuler, of Pittsburgh, 
are the agents, have been introduced, and 
the furnace has been partially relined. 
With the new attachments, the capacity of 
the furnace will be increased from 60 to 
75 or 80 tons per day. The furnace went 
into blast last week. 

The Brierfield Coal and Iron Company, 
of Brierfield, Ala., are repairing their roll¬ 
ing and nail mills, and will, it is said, put 
them in operation. 

The Beaver Falls Iron Company, of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., have decided that, for 
the present at least, they will not rebuild 
their plant destroyed by fire some weeks 
ago. The reason advanced for this deter¬ 
mination is, that with the present low 
price of sheet iron it will not pay to oper¬ 
ate the works. Should an improvement 
in this line take place, it is probable that 
the company will rebuild their plant. 

As announced in these columns some 
time since, Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, 
of Pittsburgh, have decided to build a large 
foundry adjacent to their present plant at 
Braddock, Pa. With this in view Tonsten 
Berg, head draftsman at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, has gone East to 
visit the foundries at Bethlehem and Phila¬ 
delphia in the interest of the firm, and to 
inspect the methods which are used in 
their operation and construction. Work 
will be commenced soon after Mr. Berg’s 
return. Some of the machinery has already 
been ordered for the foundry, which they 
expect to have in full operation in the 
course of three months. 

New machinery and new furnaces are 
being added to the old butt weld mill of 
the plant of the National Tube Works 
Company, at McKeesport, Pa., the com¬ 
pany having decided to manufacture a 
large size of the butt weld tubing. The 
largest size now made is 2 inches. The 
new mill will be ready for operation in 
about a month. 

Recent large orders at the Philadelphia 
Bridge Works, Pottstown, Pa., neces¬ 
sitated the starting of a double turn and 
the putting on of about 100 additional 
men. Many of the Pottstown Iron Com¬ 
pany’s nailers have secured employment 
there. 

Hunnewell Furnace (charcoal), at Hun- 
newell, Ky., has blown out for repairs. 

Thomas Furnace, of the Thomas Fur¬ 
nace Company, at Niles, Ohio, which 
was recently considerably damaged by 
fire, will be ready to make iron about the 
20th inst. Wm. Tod & Co., of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, have received a contract to 
erect an iron hoisting-house at the furnace. 

The Atlantic Iron Works of P. L. Kim¬ 
berly & Co., Limited, at Sharon, Pa., are. 
being operated to their utmost capacity 
The puddling department cannot work up 
enough muck iron to supply the finishing 
mills, and the firm are compelled to im¬ 
port muck bars from the Etna Iron Works, 
Limited, at New Castle, Pa. 

The nail factory of the Belmont Nail 
Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
closed down on account of some trouble 
with the workmen. It is not known when 
operations will be resumed again. 

The French Creek Forge, near the falls 
of French Creek, Chester County, Pa., 
operated by Thomas Warner, went into 
operation last week, after lying idle some 
time. The proprietor has now orders on 
hand which will keep the works going for 


t wo months or more. French Creek Forge 
manufactures blooms from scrap and is one 
of the few charcoal forges still in opera¬ 
tion in that part of Pennsylvania. 

A press dispatch from Cincinnati, under 
date of the 30th ult., says: “The New¬ 
port Iron and Steel Works, formerly 
owned by E. L. Harper, were sold for the 
second time to-day under legal proceed¬ 
ings to C. J. Helm, representing the sure¬ 
ties for the former purchasers, Schriver 
& Wagner, for $70,000.” 

A report was circulated in Pittsburgh 
last week to the effect that some capitalists 
were endeavoring to lease the Millvale 
Rolling Mill, in mat city, and would put 
it in operation if successful in procuring 
a lease of the property. This mill was 
formerly owned and operated by Graff, 
Bennett & Co., but has been idle since the 
failure of that firm some months ago. 

Preparations have been completed for 
the starting of the converting department 
of the new works of the Allegheny Besse¬ 
mer Steel Company, located at Duquesne, 
Pa., a few miles from Pittsburgh, on the 
line of the Pittsburgh, Virginia and Char¬ 
leston Railway. Tne entire plant is com¬ 
pleted. The buildings as they now stand 
are entirely of iron. The converting and 
blooming mills are in one building, the di¬ 
mensions of which are 75 x 200 feet. The 
rail mill is 68 feet span and 880 feet in 
length. The building covering the hot¬ 
beds is 80 feet span by 200 feet in length, 
while the wing inclosing the finishing ma¬ 
chinery is 48 x 64. There are two Besse¬ 
mer converters with a capacity of 7 tons 
each. At the commencement of opera¬ 
tions natural gas for fuel will be supplied 
by the Philadelphia Company, but in the 
near future the plant will be supplied from 
an independent line to be laid to wells lo¬ 
cated in Versailles township. To supply 
the steam for the rail mill there are 20 boil¬ 
ers, 44 inches in diameter and 24 feet long, 
and for the converting department 16 
boilers, with similar dimensions. These 
were all furnished by James McNeill & 
Bro., boiler and general machinery manu¬ 
facturers, of Pittsburgh. The company 
will have a general office at Duquesne, 
and will also continue their present branch 
office in the Hamilton Builaing, at Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The Fishbach rolling mill of the Potts- 
ville Iron and Steel Company, at Potts- 
ville, Pa., was again closed down on the 
30th ult. for an indefinite period. It will 
be remembered that this plant suspended 
operations in December lsst, but resumed 
several weeks since. It is stated that op¬ 
erations may be resumed again within the 
next 30 days, but this will depend en¬ 
tirely on the amount of orders that are 
received in the meantime. 

Announcement is made that the inter¬ 
ests of the Warren Rolling Mill, at War¬ 
ren, Ohio, under the management of 
Henry Wick, have been consolidated with 
those of the Trumbull Iron Company, at 
Girard, Ohio, under the management of 
George Wick, and that the main office 
will be located at the latter-named place. 
The consolidation went into effect on the 
1st inst. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers of the Cambria Iron Company, of 
Johnstown, Pa., held in Philadelphia last 
week, the following officers were elected: 
E. Y. Townsend, president; Powell 
Stackhouse, vice-president; John W. 
Townsend, formerly assistant to the presi¬ 
dent, second vice-president; William S. 
Robinson, secretary and treasurer, for¬ 
merly secretary and succeeding John T. 
Kill6 as treasurer; Harvey Ellis, assistant 
treasurer. The board of directors chosen 
is composed of E. Y. Townsend, I. V. 
Williamson, Samuel Welsh, James Mc- 
Millen, Josiah M. Bacon, R. Francis 
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Wood, David Reeves, Henry Lewis and 
Robert F. Kennedy. The board has since 
elected Charles F. Butler assistant treas¬ 
urer at Johnstown and A. P. Robinson 
assistant secretary at Philadelphia. 

It is expected that the large new plate 
mill now in course of erection by the Mau¬ 
mee Rolling Mill Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, will be ready to commence opera¬ 
tions about the middle of March. 

The Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association announces that the Union 
Steel Nail Company, of Omaha, Neb., has 
abandoned its works at that place. It 
will continue its corporate existence, how¬ 
ever, for the purpose of caring for its real 
estate interests, which are centrally lo¬ 
cated in the city of Omaha and are very 
valuable. The officers of the company, 
last October, organized the Union Steel 
and Iron Company at St. Joseph, Mo., 
receiving from the citizens of that city a 
cash bonus of $50,000. A donation of 
four blocks of ground was also received 
from the South St. Joseph Land Com¬ 
pany. The buildings for the new com¬ 
pany are now being erected, and it is ex¬ 
pected that active work will be commenced 
early in the coming spring. New ma¬ 
chinery has been purchased, and mer¬ 
chant bar iron, wire nails and cut steel 
nails will be manufactured. The com¬ 
pany will make its own muck bar. 

The new Bessemer addition to the Cres¬ 
cent Steel Works of Miller, Metcalf & 
Parkin, at Pittsburgh, which has been in 
course of erection for some months, is al¬ 
most completed, and will probably be put 
in operation during the present month. 
The engines, converters and hydraulic 
cranes are all in place. With this addition 
to their works completed the above- 
named firm will have one of the most com¬ 
plete and best-arranged plants for the 
manufacture of steel. 

Morehead, Brother & Co., proprietors of 
the Vesuvius Iron and Nail Works, at 
Pittsburgh, have closed down their entire 
plant for an indefinite period, on account 
of the high rates for natural gas asked by 
the Philadelphia Company, which have 
been supplying the firm with fuel for some 
years. According to a member of the firm, 
their contract for gas expired on the 31st 
ult., and the Philadelphia Company de¬ 
manded an advance of $6000 over the rate 
paid for the previous year, which was re¬ 
fused. This firm remodeled two of their 
double-puddling furnaces some time ago, 
and have since operated them very success¬ 
fully on fuel gas made from slack coal. 
The work was done by Wm. Swindell & 
Bros., engineers and contractors, of that 
city, who have since closed a contract with 
the firm for the remodeling of all their 
puddling furnaces on the same plan. 
Whether the firm will allow their plant 
to remain idle until this work is done has 
not as yet been determined. 

The Colorado Coal and Iron Company 
have refused an offer of over $1,000,000 
for their laDds in and around South 
Pueblo. The company’s output of pig 
iron at Bessemer in 1888 amounted to 20,800 
tons; steel rails, 8040 tons; merchant bars, 
5800 tons; cast-iron water-pipe, 1340 
tons; nails, 45,080 kegs; railroad spikes, 
1330 kegs. 

The Lucinda Furnace Company, of 
Norristown, have placed with Messrs. 
R. S. Newbold & Son, of the same place, 
a contract for one 27-pipe Durham hot- 
blast stove, together with other changes 
and additions. The improvements are in 
charge of Frank C. Roberts, C. E., of 
Philadelphia. 

Flood wood Furnace B, at Flood wood, 
Ohio, built by Riter & Conley, and owned 
by the Ohio and Western Coal and Iron 
Company, is 17 feet in the bosh and 75 


feet high. It runs on a mixture of 30 per 
cent, native ores, 50 per cent. Lake Su¬ 
perior ores, and 25 per cent, mill cinder. 
The fuel consumption is 2800 pounds 
coke to the ton of iron made. The fol¬ 
lowing is the iron made by this furnace 
during the month of January: 

No. 1 foundry.4,175 tons. 

No. 2 “ 237 14 

No. 3 “ 97 “ 

Total.4,509 “ 

R. C. Porter is manager and Gen. Jam^s 
A. Hall superintendent. 

The Cambria Iron Company, of Johns¬ 
town, Pa., are increasing the blast pressure 
of their furnaces, and this affords a greatly 
increased output of Bessemer pig metal. 
They have also a new Bessemer steel plant 
nearly completed, which will afford a much 
increased output of steel. It is expected 
that this new work will go into operation 
about the 1st of March next. The com¬ 
pany are also extending their open-hearth 
iurnaces and enlarging their Krupp metal 
washer. They are also active in their Gautier 
department, where they make a large va¬ 
riety of steels and other products for the 
market. 

The Birmingham Rolling Mill Company 
of Birmingham, Ala., have issued a neat 
little pocketbook giving the standard 
Western list in bars, bands, angles and 
sheet iron, elaborate tables of weights of 
flats, rounds, squares, tire, ovals, spikes, 
sheets, plates, angles, tees, hoops, bands, 
&c. They present, in addition, a variety 
of useful information, and submit a cipher 
code for ordering their goods for the con¬ 
venience of their customers. 

The Ramel, Conley Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, of 290 Broadway, have made a con¬ 
tract with Delametar & Co. for the iron 
work for their new plant at Brewsters, 
N. Y., and are arranging for the brick¬ 
work, &c. The process is not a modifica¬ 
tion of the Blair, as erroneously stated re¬ 
cently, but is based on the Conley patents. 
The company contemplate the erection of 
a 15-ton open-hearth furnace, with gas 
producers, m the near future. 

In referring lately to the great record of 
No. 1 Andover Furnace, oi the Andover 
Iron Company, at Phillipsburg, N. J., we 
stated that we did not know to what ex¬ 
tent the use of Lake Superior ore influ¬ 
enced the splendid results. Joseph C. 
Kent, the superintendent, informs us that 
not a pound of Lake ore was used. The 
product made during the week in question 
(824 tons), was produced with 90 per cent, 
of New Jersey ores and 10 per cent, of 
Mokta. The week following the make 
was 826 tons with all New Jersey ores. 

machinery. 

A strike has occurred at the works of 
the Springfield Mfg. Company, at Spring- 
field, Ohio, caused by some of the men 
demanding an increase of wages, which 
was refused by the firm. The strikers at¬ 
tacked a workman who had taken the 
place of one of their number, and he was 
quite severely injured. Policemen were 
at once placed on guard at the shops and 
no further trouble is anticipated. The 
firm expect to have no trouble in filling 
the places of the strikers. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works 
Company, of Pittsburgh, have secured a 
contract for three locomotives for the 
Louisville, Vandalia and Terre Haute Rail¬ 
road Company. 

The Benjamin Machine Company, whose 
works are at South Evanston, Ill., and 
general offices in the Home Insurance 
Building, Chicago, have just issued a very 
complete catalogue of their wood-working 
machinery. The book comprises 74 broad 
pages, is finely illustrated and well 
printed, and is bound in flexible covers. 


The illustrations are of such a character 
that the internal as well as external struct¬ 
ure of the various machines is shown. 
The leading machines illustrated and de¬ 
scribed are the Corporation Triumph 
planer and matcher, the New Triumph 
planer, the Special Triumph planer and 
matcher, the Old Triumph planer and 
matcher, the patent all roll double cylin¬ 
der surfacer, the patent improved Tri¬ 
umph dimension planer, the Triumph tim¬ 
ber planer, the Improved endless bed 
surfacer, panel planers, automatic knife 
grinders, re-sawing machines, band saws 
and band saw mills, together with a 
variety of planing and saw-mill supplies. 
The descriptions given are very clear, set¬ 
ting forth the special character of work to 
which each machine is adapted. Full 
price lists for special machines and gen¬ 
eral mill supplies are given, as well as a 
great deal of information of value to mill¬ 
wrights and users of machinery. The 
company have recently removed their 
works to a new location at South Evans¬ 
ton, where they occupy buildings specially 
adapted to their purposes. They have four 
special departments—namely, machine 
shop, blacksmith shop, foundry and wood¬ 
working shop, including paint shop. 
These departments are supplied with tools 
of the latest design, enabling the company 
to make all parts of their machines on the 
premises. A railroad track enters on the 
side of the works, affording facilities for 
the receipt of material or shipment of 
goods without cartage. 

Hooker Colville Steam Pump Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., are very busily engaged, 
and among the orders lately received men¬ 
tion the following: A vertical pumping 
engine for the water works at Canton, Ill.; 
also two 500 horse-power boiler-feed 
plunger pumps, one to St. Louis Illumi¬ 
nating Company, and one to Anthony & 
Kuhn Brewing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fifty-four men were discharged at the 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail¬ 
way shops, in Meadvilie, Pa., on the 81st 
ult. This is in compliance with a general 
order reducing the shop force on the en¬ 
tire Erie system 10 per cent. It will 
affect about 100 employees on the New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and about 
800 on the other branches. The reason 
assigned is lack of business. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, 
of Pittsburgh, recently made a shipment 
to Havana, Cuba, of over 12,000 of the 
glass globes containing the incandescent 
electric burners. They were securely 
packed in casks made of heavy tin. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, of 
Pittsburgh, held last week, it was decided 
to declare a 6 per cent, dividend on the 
preferred stock of the company. The 
company have a capital stock or $1,500,000, 
of which amount $500,000 is preferred 
stock. The latter is entitled to a dividend 
of 6 per cent, before the common stock 
receives any; and it is also entitled to a 
further dividend of one-half of 1 per 
cent, for each one 1 per cent, paid on 
the common stock until all the stock re¬ 
ceives 12 per cent. The total amount of 
profits of the company during the last year 
amounted to $80,T)00, of which sum $30,- 
000 was used to reduce the company’s in¬ 
debtedness. 

The Innis Mfg. Company, of Oil City, 
Pa., have sold their works and property 
to the Oil Well Supply Company. The 
latter will continue to manufacture the 
Innis engine at the old place, with Mr. 
P. H. Kane as superintendent. Some of 
the manufacturing now done at the Oil 
Well Supply Company shops will be trans¬ 
ferred to the Seneca street branch, the 
capacity of which will be materially in¬ 
creased. 
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American Pig-Iron Warrants. 


We believe that we are correct when we 
make the statement that, broadly speaking, 
the men interested in the American iron 
and steel trades are adverse to any extran¬ 
eous influences. The first impulse of a 
good many makers, dealers and consumers 
appears to be to assume an attitude of 
hostility to the plans of the American Pig 
Iron Storage Warrant Company, whose 
plans we outlined in the last issue of The 
Iron Age , and whose argument in favor of 
their scheme we placed before the trade. 

The primary object of the company is to 
create a medium for speculation by the gen¬ 
eral public. The larger the quantity of pig 
iron in their storage yards the greater will 
be their income, and the larger their profits. 
The quantity will be measured by the capac¬ 
ity of the speculative public to pay the 
relatively low cost of carrying the stock 
and by the success attained in securing the 
co-operation of furnace companies. The 
former will be dependent upon the magni¬ 
tude and frequency of the chances of secur¬ 
ing a profit by betting on the right side of 
the market. The latter will be measured 
by the advantages which might accrue to 
them from steadier work and cheapened 
cost of marketing. Speculators and their 
brokers will be indifferent to everything 
which is not connected with the prospect of 
a ‘‘lively market.” Brisk fluctuations, a 
large volume of transactions, with the occas¬ 
ional excitement of a corner, is all that they 
ask. The interest of the projectors of the 
enterprise lies with these, aside from any 
schemes which some of those identified 
with the movement may or may not cher¬ 
ish in connection with individual specula¬ 
tive operations. The general public is to 
pay for the privilege of taking a flyer in 
pig iron, the cost of storing and carrying 
it, plus a profit to the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company. While the 
latter have no intention to take any action 
to make operations in warrants attractive 
to speculators, it is clear that the impetus 
must come from some source, if pig iron is 
to have greater success than silver. 
Whether, by whom, how and when this 
work is to be performed, is not apparent 
yet. Possibly a protracted period of 
“ wash sales ” may be necessary, possibly 
not, because pig iron has always possessed 
a high standing in the speculative com¬ 
munity as the “barometer of trade.” The 
first step in the direction of success, from 
the standpoint of the projectors of Ameri¬ 
can pig-iron warrants, has been taken by 
coupling with the enterprise a number of 
of men whose financial position is above all 
question. 

8uccess is dependent, secondly, on the 
co-operation of the furnaces. Much is 
made of the fact that until now the stocks 
of pig iron in this country are out of all 
proportion to the quantity produced. 
They represent only a few weeks’ con¬ 


sumption. It is argued that this fact is 
one of the greatest sources of danger to 
the American iron trade, an argument the 
force of which few will be willing to deny. 
For some time to come the accumulation 
of pig iron through the operations of the 
warrant system would be without any 
danger to the American iron trade. It 
would benefit it by allowing of continuous 
and steady work, even during a depres¬ 
sion, and would thus afford some relief. 
But, if history repeats itself, and the ex¬ 
perience of Scotland has any value as a 
guide to us, a point would be reached 
when the accumulations would be unne¬ 
cessarily large and might become a serious 
burden and a menace to the trade. 

To those furnaces which have a small 
working capital and limited resources, and 
who therefore have been unable to carry 
themselves over periods of depression with¬ 
out making serious sacrifices, the chance 
to run pig iron into store and quickly 
realize on it will be welcome. Their 
rivals, more securely placed, may view the 
scheme with indifference, unless, indeed, 
they regard as an injury to them every¬ 
thing which aids their competitors. The 
position of commission merchants to the 
warrant system appears to affect its suc¬ 
cess or failure only in so far as their op¬ 
position would render it much more diffi¬ 
cult to interest the general public. It is 
the natural impulse of every man doing 
business, whether it be speculative or not, 
to seek an expression of opinion from those 
among his friends and acquaintances who 
have long been identified with the par¬ 
ticular trade affected. 

We are in receipt of a number of letters 
from pig-iron makers, commission mer¬ 
chants and consumers, which we shall 
print in the next issue of The Iron Age. 
They will furnish ample evidence to gauge 
the position of the trade on a momentous 
question. One view, frequently expressed, 
is that it is only a question of time when 
the methods in vogue in Great Britain 
will be introduced here. It is urged that 
however widely opinions may differ on 
the ultimate effect of extensive specula¬ 
tion in pig iron, the matter is bound to 
come, and that he is wiser who swims 
with the tide than he who exhausts him¬ 
self in vain efforts to stem it. 

Prodnction of Pig Iron in the West. 

The development of the pig-iron indus¬ 
try in the South has received so much at¬ 
tention in recent years that the growth of 
the West has been somewhat ignored. 
Yet this section of the country has been 
making very steady progress, and it is now 
contributing a larger share than ever of 
the total amount of pig iron annually con¬ 
sumed in the United States. In consider¬ 
ing the relative importance of the various 
sections in which the pig-iron industry has 
been firmly rooted, it will not do to over¬ 
look the influence of the States lying north 
of the Ohio River which derive their sup¬ 
ply of iron ore mainly from the Lake Su¬ 
perior mines. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin form a cluster of 
Western States whose combined annual 
production of pig iron is now 28 per cent, 
of the total output of the country. As the 
nation’s requirements have grown, these 
States have expanded their production, 
each recent year, in fact, having shown a 
| slight gain over what had been the pre¬ 


vious annual contribution. This expansion 
has been largely the result of better work 
by existing plants or by the substitution of 
improved furnaces for old ones, the num¬ 
ber of entirely new works entering the 
field having been quite limited. This is 
forcibly shown by the following table, giv¬ 
ing the number of furnace stacks in each 
of these States in condition for ore at the 
close of each of the past four years: 


States. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

Ohio. 81 75 77 77 

Indiana. 2 2 2 2 

Illinois. 16 16 16 16 

Michigan. 27 26 27 27 

Wisconsin. 18 14 14 

Total.189 188 186 184 


Although a positive decrease in the 
number of furnace stacks is thus shown, 
the production of pig iron in these States, 
according to the statistics of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, has almost 
doubled in the same period. In 1885, 
which was, however, a year of depression, 
the output of pig iron was 1,056,827 net 
tons, and in 1888 it was 2,027,678 net 
tons. Prior to 1885, the largest produc¬ 
tion in any one year was in 1882, when 
1,865,861 net tons were made. These 
Western States now turn out more pig 
iron than the whole country did in 1871, 
and very little under 1876. The heaviest 
gains have been made in Ohio and Illinois. 
The following table shows the progress 
made by each of these States since 
1885: 

1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

States. Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. 

Ohio. 563,968 908,094 975,589 1,108,818 

Indiana.. 6,684 KMJ60 18^11 15J60 

Illinois... 827,977 1501,795 565,453 579,807 

Michigan. 143,121 190,734 2J3J548 HJgl 

Wisc’nsin 24,632 65,968 138^508 116,087 

Total. 1,066.327 1.901,254 2,027,673 

In 1885 these States made 24 per cent, of 
the total pig-iron production of the country; 
in 1886 they made 27 per cent., in 1887 
they made 26 per cent., and in 1888 they 
made 28 per cent. Indiana contributed 
but a small amount, the State not being 
conspicuous as a producer of pig iron, de¬ 
spite its location within easy reach of Lake 
Superior ores and Connellsville or West 
Virginia coke. All the other States make 
a very good showing. The production in 
1888 would undoubtedly have been con¬ 
siderably larger if the demand for steel 
rails had been as heavy as it was in 1887. 
Under the circumstances the gain made in 
the production of pig iron in 1888 over 
1887 is quite remarkable,* as in view of the 
lessened demand for steel rails a falling off 


in pig iron would not have been unnatural. 

Should the present depression in the 
pig-iron trade continue for any length of 
time it is very probable that the produc¬ 
tion in these States will be curtailed, 
and that 1889 will witness a smaller out¬ 
put than that of 1888. The large major¬ 
ity of the plants are owned by companies 
in excellent financial condition, who will 
not sell their product below its actual cost, 
and who will blow out their furnaces 
when they have accumulated as much 
stock as they wish to carry. With them 
the restriction of production is not a mat¬ 
ter of much difficulty, and does not entail 
embarrassment. But when their furnaces 
are blown out they will be repaired and 
perhaps remodeled and improved, and 
will be in shape to make a larger output 
than before when the demand revives. A 
number of new furnaces are also in course 
of erection, which will be ready for opera¬ 
tions during the year, and whose influence 
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will be felt in the next period of activity, 
if not before it. The West will continue 
to be an important factor in supplying the 
pig-iron wants of the country. 


State and Interstate Commerce. 

When our United States Constitution 
was adopted there were long and sharp 
debates in the convention over very many 
of its provisions, but the section granting 
to Congress the power to regulate com¬ 
merce between the States seems to have 
been passed without discussion. In the 
eighteenth century there was no commerce 
between the States which would now seem 
worthy of the name. Hence no need of 
dispute over a part of the Constitution 
which seemed precautionary rather than 
applicable to any existing danger. But 
how different now! Transportation of 
goods and passengers has become the 
greatest of our industries, the one wherein 
the acceptance of right or wrong principles 
affects the greatest number of our citizens. 
And since, by the decisions of our Supreme 
Court, the regulation of any thing or 
matter implies also the regulation of all 
the instrumentalities by and through 
which that thing or matter is carried on, 
we arrive at the powers and duties of 
Congress over the carriers of our goods 
and persons. But in theory the limit of 
this power is clearly defined. It concerns 
only such commerce as passes the boundary 
of a State. 

All our early railroads may be said to 
have been built for local needs. A road 
was required from some port or city on a 
watercourse to some interior point, or to 
give some prominent place connection 
with canal or lake or river. The local 
Legislature granted a charter for the local 
work. It was purely a domestic matter 
with which other States had little concern. 
But later lines have not been chartered 
generally with so simple an end in view. 
What was before a local road becomes now 
a link in a vast chain in which many 
States and vast numbers of people are in¬ 
terested, and yet a local Legislature, by re¬ 
fusal of a local charter, may stop the carrying 
out of a va?t system whose construction is 
a national necessity. Rigid State rights 
as far as local lines are concerned are well 
enough, but do they properly include the 
granting or refusing of charters to rail¬ 
ways which, when completed, will be used 
almost wholly, or even partly as highways 
of interstate commerce? This is a new 
question in American political economy 
which before long may compel discussion. 

Let us suppose the charter granted and 
the railroad built and running. The same 
distinction between State and interstate 
commerce, clear enough in theory, but im¬ 
possible in practice, is disclosed. How 
shall the line be drawn ? A Buffalo manu¬ 
facturer selling in New York city and a 
Pittsburgh merchant, looking also for a 
market there, find no difference in trade, 
because the former’s shipments need not 
leave the State, while the latter’s must. 
No railroad official thinks of such imagin¬ 
ary lines as State boundaries in fixing com¬ 
petitive rates, while the traffic, which at 
first sight may seem free from this compe¬ 
tition, will be found upon analysis to be 
subjected indirectly to the same relentless 
commercial rivalry in trade. Nothing can 
in the long run escape this. We also see 
the same cars, engines and tracks used for 


State or interstate traffic indiscriminately, 
without any thought of theoretical differ¬ 
ences; the same expenses are borne by 
both, the same officers manage both, the 
same stockholders earn dividends from 
both, and, w’hat is of more consequence, 
the charges imposed upon the one kind 
must be the measure of the charges which 
can be collected from the other. In truth, 
then, it may be said that Federal and 
State regulation of railways are based on 
opposing theories. There is, and there 
must be, an “irrepressible conflict” be¬ 
tween them. This will become more and 
more evident as our commercial conditions 
become more and more complex. 

In what manner we can best solve this 
problem cannot be predicted. If we as¬ 
sume that never again will railroads be 
without some form of regulation by Gov¬ 
ernment (and the present appearance of 
things gives that impression), we may also 
assume that the powers of the Federal 
Government may in the future be enlarged 
so as to include in some fashion the regu¬ 
lation of part at least of the traffic—and 
perhaps the charters—of roads now con¬ 
sidered exclusively under State control. 
This would be centralization, it is true, 
but of the sort which could be defended. 
It might better be called an extension of 
the power of the Federal Government, re¬ 
quired by the growth of the matter de¬ 
manding supervision. A bridge across 
the Ohio River would require Con¬ 
gressional permission, but this once 
granted, neither Ohio nor Pennsylvania 
could obstruct the building, though each 
approach would be exclusively in one 
State or the other. So in railway traffic; 
what is necessary for the common good of 
many States should not be the exclusive 
property of any one of them. 


Late Events in Mexico. 

President Porfirio Diaz has been re¬ 
installed, after re-election on July 1 last, 
for another term of four years, much to 
the satisfaction of Mexicans generally and 
his numerous admirers abroad. During 
the past four years Mexico has made great 
strides in progress and improvement in 
pretty much all departments. A good 
share of it has been due to Diaz’s personal 
initiative, wisdom and energy, but to a 
great extent also to the advisers who sur¬ 
round him. This capable cabinet has been 
retained. To a considerable degree the 
advancement of the sister republic has 
also been promoted by the large share 
which both American and European capi¬ 
tal continues to take in developing the 
enormous resources possessed by Mexico. 
From a financial point of view the Mexi¬ 
can exchequer has been particularly clever 
and successful in consolidating the foreign 
debt at 40 per cent, through an agree¬ 
ment with British bondholders. Most of 
the outstanding bonds were old, dating 
from the time prior to Maximilian. Many 
of them were issued under circumstances 
w’hich even the holders themselves must 
have admitted to be hard for the present 
generation to assume in full with accumu¬ 
lated interest. Hence the arrangement 
made about the sterling debt at the per¬ 
centage named, and a moderate interest 
was willingly submitted to. This was at 
the time when Diaz had resumed power 
four years since. Order was brought into 
the chaos in which the Gonzalez admin¬ 


istration had left the finances. Gradually 
the payment of subsidies to American 
railroads was resumed, the interest on the 
public debt began to be promptly paid, 
and finally, last year, the conversion at 40 
per cent, was perfected through the float¬ 
ing of a 0 per cent, loan in Berlin, through 
the banking house of S. Bleichroder, to 
the amount of £10,500,000. The foreign 
debt of $70,000,000 has in this manner 
been reduced to $28,000,000, while the 
home debt, including the floating debt, 
does not exceed at present $20,000,000. 
This is certainly a moderate indebtedness 
for a nation that has a population of 
11,000,000. This population, it is true, 
is composed of some inferior elements, 
the whites not exceeding 19 per cent., while 
the pure Indians constitute 38 per cent, 
and the mixed races 43 per cent. But, 
with the exception of perhaps 10,000 wild 
Indians in Yucatan, the latter two classes 
are all peaceful and laborious. The ma¬ 
jority are engaged in agriculture, while 
the silver mines employ 100,000. To sup¬ 
press brigandage and repress revolutionary 
attempts, the Diaz administration has been 
precisely what Mexico wanted, robbers, 
railroad wreckers and traitors being sum¬ 
marily dealt with. The result is general 
quiet, protection to all, the return of con¬ 
fidence ana increasing industry and trade. 

On July 1 last 7500 km. of railroads 
were in operation, and there are quite a 
number of important projects of new lines 
to be carried out without unnecessary de¬ 
lay. The most important is the Inter- 
oceanic Railway, which is to link Vera 
Cruz to Acapulco. A new company has 
bought the 494 km. of finished sections, 
and has undertaken to supply the missing 
links. C. De Murrieta & Co., of London, 
did the financiering in July last. Another 
important enterprise is the Sierra Mogada 
Railroad to be built by an American-Euro- 
pean syndicate, originating at St. Louis, 
Mo. This line is to bring the San Felipe 
coal region in the State of Coahuila in 
communication with the Sierra Mogada 
mines, and is to join the Mexican Central 
at Ximenes in that State. This railway 
will be 400 miles long and will connect 
the Mexican National, the International 
and the Central by means of a track run¬ 
ning from east to west. The City of 
Mexico has succeeded in floating a 7 per 
cent, loan for £400,000 for the completion 
of the Tesquisquiac tunnel, which is to 
drain the City of Mexico. In September 
the new International and Mortgage Bank 
of Mexico went into existence through 
the purchase by American and European 
financiers of the Mortgage Bank of Mexico, 
which had been incorporated in April, 
1882, and has been paying 9 per cent, 
dividend since. The authorized capital of 
the new bank is $5,000,000. It is based 
on the charter obtained by its predecessor, 
in its turn based on the concession of the 
Credit Foncier de France, the bank hav¬ 
ing the right to issue mortgage bonds or 
cGdulas on real estate, which mortgages in 
no case can exceed 50 per cent., of the 
value of property mortgaged. The bank 
can issue mortgage bonds for ten times the 
amount of its capital. By the modifica¬ 
tions granted mortgages can be extended 
to works of public improvement and gen¬ 
eral utility. 

The Mexican army has an effective 
strength of 30,017 file, commanded by 1915 
officers, while the navy consists of 5 gun- 
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boats. The postal service is attended to 
in 800 offices, and 724 minor branches, 
employing, altogether, 1528 men. The 
number of letters and postal cards handled 
in 1887 was 22,885,092 in the interior, to¬ 
gether with 1,845,720 international letters. 
There were in operation last year 889 tele¬ 
graph offices belonging to the Federal 
Government, the total length of lines of 
the latter being 21,458 km.; those of 
States, 6887; those of railroads. 6183; 
private lines, 4098; Mexican cable, 2926, 
constituting a grand total of 41,507 km. 

The import of merchandise into Mexico 
in 1886 was $38,715,000; the export of 
merchandise, $13,741,316, and of silver, 
$29,906,401; together, $43,647,717. The 
export in 1887 was $15,686,000 of mer¬ 
chandise and $38,561,000 silver; together. 
$40,197,000; the United States receiving 
$12,007,000; England, $2,397,000; France, 
$717,000; Germany, $891,000; Spain, 
$409,000, and the other countries, $125,- 
000. Of the silver shipped, $16,576,000 
went to this country and $11,122,000 to 
England. The products shipped were: 
Sisal hemp, $3,901,000; coffee, $2,627,000; 
hides and skins, $2,211,000; cabinet and 
dyewoods, $1,849,000; tobacco, $851,000; 
vanilla, $694,000; istle fiber, $349,000; 
cattle, $471,000; argentiferous lead, $323,- 
000; other merchandise, $2,360,000; and 
silver as indicated above. 

The American trade has been as follows: 

Domestic export 


Fiscal year. import to Mexico. 

1888. $17,329,889 $9,242,188 

1887. 14,719,840 7,267,129 


Increase.. $2,610,049 $1,975,059 

There entered Mexican ports in 1887, 
1240 sea-going vessels of a joint tonnage of 
1,032,725, of which 658 steamers measur¬ 
ing 877,518 tons. The Mexican merchant 
marine consists of 421 sea-going vessels and 
847 coasting craft. 

The building of the Tehuantepec ship 
railway remains in abeyance till the com¬ 
pany shall have succeeded in procuring 
the capital necessary for it. The parcel 
post between the United States and Mex¬ 
ico has proved a great Jt>leasing for both 
nations, and cannot fail to aid American 
trade in a most remarkable manner. From 
what precedes it will be perceived that 
everything goes on satisfactorily in Mex¬ 
ico and in connection with that country. 
There is, indeed, every prospect that from 
now forward our business relations with it 
will multiply and become established on 
a most satisfactory basis, whether a recip¬ 
rocity treaty be concluded or not. Per- 
naps the incoming Administration will 
take in hand the latter, and thereby con¬ 
tribute its share toward the desideratum 
just alluded to. _ 

Irregular Distribution of Silicon in 
Pig Iron. —In analyzing samples taken 
from every other bed of a cast of pig iron, 
Mr. J. W. Thomas finds the silicon to vary 
considerably, the iron coming first from 
the furnace having the highest percentage 
of silicon. The following are the silicon 
results, beginning with the first bed that 
is filled: 


First Cast. Second Cast. 


First bed.. 

..8.828 

First bed.. 

.2.021 

Third bed. 

..2.068 

Third bed.. 

,.1.732 

Fifth bed. 

..1.890 

Fifth bed. 

.1.741 

Seventh bed... 

...1.800 

Seventh bed_ 

.1.765 

Ninth bed. 

...1.834 

Ninth bed. 

..1.722 

Eleventh bed .. 

..1.884 

Eleventh bed .. 

.1.788 



Thirteenth bed. 

.1.858 


The percentage of silicon varies in each pig, 
being higher at the point of the pig than at 


the butt. This is shown by the following re¬ 
sults : 


Point of pig. 

. 3.328 

. 2.058 

8. 1.890 

. 1.800 

5. 1.884 


Butt of same pig. 
2.157 
1.960 
1.806 
1.751 
1.787 

The data given above are from the last 
volume of the “Transactions” of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL M. FELTON. 

Mr. James M. Swank, Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, has 
published in the Bulletin a very interesting 
sketch of the life of Samuel M. Felton, 
from which we quote: 

Very rapidly the men whose enterprise, 
courage and skill have built up during 
the past quarter of a century the iron ana 
steel industries of this wonderful country, 
so that, to all intents and purposes, these 
industries are now the first in the world, 
are passing away. It was a remarkable era 
in our industrial history which produced 
these men, and they were themselves re¬ 
markable men. There were giants in 
those days. The list of those who have 
died within the past few years is a long 
one. Their places are being taken by 
young men. We trust that they will not 
forget to honor the memory of the pioneers, 
or to do full justice to their mighty 
achievements. 

The last to pass away of the great men 
above referred to is Samuel M. Felton, the 
president of the Pennsylvania Steel Com¬ 
pany since its organization in 1865. He 
died at his residence in Philadelphia on 
Thursday night, January 24, 1889, aged 
nearly 80 years. Mr. Felton had been in 
poor health for several months, owing to 
the weight of years, but it was not until 
about a month ago that his condition be¬ 
came alarming. Thenceforward his strength 
gradually failed until the end. He was 
buiied in Woodland Cemetery, on Mon¬ 
day, January 28. 

Samuel Morse Felton, civil engineer, 
was born in West Newbury, Mass., July 
17, 1809, was graduated at Harvard in 
1884, studied civil engineering, became 
superintendent and engineer of the Fitch¬ 
burg Railroad in 1843, and left it in 1851 
to become the president of the Philadel¬ 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company, which position he occupied un¬ 
til 1865, when he resigned, owing to the 
great strain which its arduous labors and 
great responsibilities had imposed on him 
during the war. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company, of 
which Mr. Felton was the president from 
its organization in 1865, was the first com¬ 
pany in this country to make the manu¬ 
facture of Bessemer steel rails a commer¬ 
cial success. This was in 1867. The late 
J. Edgar Thomson, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and Mr. 
Felton were the leading spirits in its or¬ 
ganization and the principal subscribers to 
its stock. It required great courage to 
risk what they risked. 

Mr. Felton was a commissioner of the 
Hoosac Tunnel in 1862, and a Government 
commissioner of the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads in 1869. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Centennial Board of Finance, 
and a director of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company from 1870 to 1873, and 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
from 1873 to 1883. He was also one of 
the original members of the Union League 
of Philadelphia, and occupied various 
other positions of honor an I usefulness. 

From authentic resources the Bulletin 
of the American Iron and Steel Association 
has compiled the following detailed ac¬ 
count of Mr. Felton’s services to the loyal 


cause during the civil war: As president 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti¬ 
more Railroad Mr. Felton planned and di¬ 
rected the secret passage of Mr. Lincoln 
from Philadelphia to Washington previous 
to his inauguration as President m 1861. 
He received information that a deep-laid 
plot existed to seize the Capital with its 
archives and records, and then declare the 
Southern conspirators to be the Govern¬ 
ment defacto of the United States. At 
the same time all communication between 
Washington and the North by way of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad was to be cut oft by burning the 
railroad bridges. If Mr. Lincoln was 
found he was to be put out of the way. 
Mr. Felton organized and armed a force ot 
trained men, who, while apparently white¬ 
washing the bridges, were in reality a 
guard that could be summoned instantly. 
He also established a secret police force. 

The advertised route of Mr. Lincoln was 
from Harrisburg to Washington by way of 
the Northern Central Railroad. Mr. Felton 
secretly changed this plan and sent Mr. 
Lincoln from Philadelphia to Washington 
by delaying a regular train on his road for 
the nominal purpose of forwarding an “ im¬ 
portant package.” When Mr. Lincoln was 
safely on the train the telegraph wires in 
all directions between Harrisburg, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Washington were cut, and 
not united again until 8 o’clock on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. After they were joined 
the first message announced the safe arrival 
of the “important package.” The pack¬ 
age was merely a bundle of old reports, 
carefully sealed and directed, and sent by 
special messenger, but its arrival meant the 
arrival of Mr. Lincoln at the Capitol. To 
Mr. Felton’s alertness and gooa manage¬ 
ment this happy termination of Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s perilous journey to Washington was 
entirely due. 

The opening of the Annapolis route to 
Washington in 1881, as the result of Mr. 
Felton’s foresight, was a service of great 
importance to the country. As early as 
December, 1860, he warned General Scott 
of the danger that menaced the Philadel- 

E hia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
y the destruction of its bridges over the 
Gunpowder and Bush rivers, near Balti¬ 
more, and urged him to provide against it 
by adopting toe alternative route by way of 
Annapolis. When the news of the riot in 
Baltimore, on the 19th of April, 1861, and 
the burning of his bridges reached Mr. 
Felton by telegraph, even while the con¬ 
flict was m progress, he instantly prepared 
to carry into execution the plan he had 

C reviously formed of using the iron ferry- 
oat Maryland, employed on the Susque¬ 
hanna ferry, to transport troops from 
Perryville to Annapolis, and thus open a 
new route to Washington. To this end he 
telegraphed to Washington for orders to 
send troops to Annapolis, but the authori¬ 
ties there urged him to forward troops to 
Baltimore. He was thus thrown on his own 
resources, and was obliged not only to or • 
ganize the work of transportation bv way 
of Annapolis, but to charter vessels and to 
convince the commanders of the various 
regiments arriving in Philadelphia of the 
necessity for a change of route. He took 
the sole responsibility of adopting a new 
route. 

Almost simultaneously with the burning 
of bridges on the Philadelphia, Wilming¬ 
ton and Baltimore and the Northern Cen¬ 
tral railroads, Virginia troops to the number 
of several thousand seized Harper’s Ferry, 
thus controlling another important direct 
route to Washington. With Baltimore in 
arms, and the Potomac closed by rebel bat¬ 
teries, Washington was in grave and im¬ 
minent peril. In all probability the Capi¬ 
tal would then have fallen but for toe 
vigilance, foresight and energy shown by 
Mr. Felton in hurrying troops to Wash¬ 
ington by way of Annapolis. 
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Not only did Mr. Felton direct in every 
detail the management of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad at 
this time, but he prepared plans for the 
consolidation of all the railroads centering 
in Philadelphia, the telegraph and the 
Adams Express Company, and their em¬ 
ployment as a unit in the service of the 
Government. In all that Mr. Felton did 
he was most ably and vigorously seconded 
by Mr. J. Edgar Thomson and by Ad¬ 
miral Dupont, then commanding the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. From the 
morning of April 18 until after 0 o’clock 
on the evening of the 20th he scarcely al¬ 
lowed himself time to eat and did not close 
his eyes in sleep. 

The authority for these statements is to 
be found in the official records of the war, 
the telegraphic dispatches sent by Mr. 
Felton, other documents relating to these 
events, which will soon be deposited with 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and 
in a narrative written by Mr. Felton, 
portions of which were printed in Schou- 
ler’s “ Massachusetts in the Civil War.” 
The service to the country rendered by 
Mr. Felton was of the utmost importance, 
and it was given with all the determina¬ 
tion and unhesitating assumption of re¬ 
sponsibility that the crisis demanded. 
The result of the adoption of the Ann¬ 
apolis route in saving Washington is a 
matter of history, but the details have 
never been generally understood. 

GUIDO PFI8TEB. 

Guido Pfister, of Milwaukee, Wis., died 
on the 2d inst., after an illness of two 
weeks. Mr. Pfister was one of Milwaukee’s 
foremost and wealthiest citizens. He was 
born at Hechingen, in the principality of 
Hohenzollern, Lower Germany, in 1818. 
He went to Milwaukee in 1847, when 29 
years old, and immediately established 
himself in the leather business. The firm 
of Guido Pfister & Co., was formed in 1858. 
In 1857 Messrs. Pfister and Vogel merged 
their interests and proceeded to build up 
the enormous business now conducted by 
the Pfister & Vogel Leather Company, in¬ 
corporated 1872, and of which Mr. Pfister 
was president. The company do the 
largest business of the kind in Milwaukee, 
ana occupy first rank among the leather 
manufacturers of the country. Mr. Pfister’s 
business interests were remarkably exten¬ 
sive. Compared with the aggregate of his 
other holdings, his interest in the Pfiister 
& Vogel Leather Company was really 
small. He was one of the principal 
owners of the Milwaukee and Northern 
Railroad, and he was largely interested 
in the North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany. He was a member and director 
of the Northwestern National Insurance 
Company, the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Merchants’ Bank 
and the Mechanics’ Fire Insurance Com¬ 
pany. He held stock in the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, in the Metropolitan 
Lana and Iron Company, who operate the 
Nome Mine, and was vice-president of the 
Johnson Electric Service Company. He 
owned a great deal of real estate in Mil¬ 
waukee, especially in the Kinnickinnic 
and Menominee valleys. At an early day 
he invested a great deal of money in lands 
in Northern Michigan and Northern Wis¬ 
consin, and at the time of his death he 
owned many thousand acres in those re¬ 
gions. Much of the land is located along 
the line of the Milwaukee and Northern 
Railroad. He was a member of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion. In his charitable deeds he was ex¬ 
tremely unostentatious. The Little Sis¬ 
ters of the Poor are said to have been 
largely supported by him. For ten years 
past he had entirely maintained an asylum 
for the aged poor near his birthplace; be 
set aside quite a large sum for the pur¬ 
pose, and the interest is used to maintain 


the institution. There are two or three 
other charitable institutions on the other 
side of the ocean to which Mr. Pfister 
made regular contributions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Economy of Heat Ins: Furnaces. 

To the Editor. —In your issue of the 
17th inst., alongside of my letter of the 
9th, is a reply from Messrs. Alexander 
Laughlin & Co. On the last line of my 
letter there is a slight error, namely: 
“ product per ton ” should read “ product 
per turn. ” To properly decide which is the 
best of any two given systems of heating 
for any given person or persons to em¬ 
ploy, all the circumstances attending each 
system must be well considered; the one 
having the balance in its favor will be, 
of course, considered the best. 

Upon comparing the regenerative gas¬ 
heating furnace with an ordinary well- 
managed coal-fired heating furnace the 
following points present themselves for 
consideration, namely: 

1. The kind of work to be done. 

2. Constant or intermittent. 

3. Locality where furnace is to be 
erected (price of coal). 

4. Total amount of coal strictly on 
account of heating. 

5. Cost of labor operating furnace. 

6 Waste, or loss by oxidation. 

7. Product. 

8. Repairs. 

9. Quality of work turned out. 

Now, after some two and a half years’ 

experience with a regenerative gas-heating 
furnace, built originally to Mr. Smith’s 
plans, but since slightly altered, and for 
the purpose used (that of heating bar iron 
for an 18 inch train) we can safely say 
that, considering all the points enumer¬ 
ated, and comparing with the old style 
furnace, there is, in our case, an ad- 
antage in using the gas furnace; but 
that this advantage is not so great as 
would appear to be the case with others. 
As may be gathered from the tone of my 
last letter, others seem to get along with 
very much less coal than we do. But let 
us sec if there is not a mistake somewhere. 
I do not agree with Messrs. Laughlin that 
a manufacturer would consider that the 
coal used on any kind of furnace for heat¬ 
ing would be that used in ‘ ‘ actual work¬ 
ing hours ” only; for, if he did not figure 
on all the coal weighed to the furnace 
over a period and divide by the 2240- 
pound tons made in the same period he 
would soon find that he was running be¬ 
hind. Nor do I agree with these gentle¬ 
men that 2000 pounds is a ton of finished 
iron. Manufacturers sell and dealers buy 
by the 2240-pound ton, and all tonnage 
labor is paid by the same ton. Again, 
one of the disadvantages in using a re¬ 
generative gas heating furnace on single 
turns only is that proportionately more 
coal is needed to keep up over night and 
get hot for next day’s work than is needed 
on a well-managed coal-fired furnace, 
capacity considered. This is not to be 
wondered at when one considers the large 
amount of heating surface of the regenera¬ 
tors, which must be kept to their heat for 
efficient work. Now, let us allow that 255 
pounds of coal was used to 2000 pounds 
of finished iron, though the amount of coal 
used was got at in rather a crude way—by 
counting the hoppers, as would appear 
from the statement given on the 8d inst. 
If 255 pounds were used for 2000 pounds 
of iron, 285 pounds would be used for 
2240 pounds, or one ton; and if we add 
115 pounds more per ton for keeping up, 
getting hot, and heating up Sundays for 
Monday’s work, we have 400 pounds per 
ton of iron heated. I do not think 115 
pounds per ton for this work too high, 


amounting, as it does in the case referred 
to, to 1874 pounds per night on the 
average, and this average includes coal 
burned Sundays. 

As hinted by Messrs. Laughlin, the 
amount of coal used is governed largely 
by the amount of the product. This is 
probably often overlooked. But with us, 
as at Zanesville, the product is bar iron, 
and we, of course, cannot get so large a 
product on that class of work as we could 
on nail-plate for instance, although we 
cannot blame the furnace or the rolls 
for it. Again, on nail-plate, the crop 
ends are proportionally smaller than on 
bar iron; thus, again, we see that item 1 
should be well considered. Your corres¬ 
pondents refer to the consumption of coal 
for heating for a 9-inch mill, single turns, 
all told 400 pounds per ton. If by this is 
meant net tons, figured on gross tons it 
would appear as 448 pounds per ton—quite 
a difference. I think, too, it will be al¬ 
lowed by all that the consumption should 
be quite smail for iron heated for a 9-inch 
mill, on account of the piles or billets 
being small and rapidly heated, compared 
with the larger piles heated and rolled on 
larger mills as at Zanesville and others. 
Here item 1 is again considered. 

On a modified coal-fired furnace, heat¬ 
ing for a 10-inch mill, we have for a week 
(double turn) heated a gross ton of finished 
iron with 500 pounds of Cumberland coal, 
all the coal being weighed, and made 
steam in large quantity with the waste 
heat. The product in this case was 9 to 
10 gross tons per shiit, and the waste by 
oxidation 0 per cent. The product was 
rounds, fiats, &c., as usually rolled on this 
sized train. 

I have figures from several sources, 
showing the coal consumption over a 
period on gas-heating furnaces, but even 
with those running double turn, and on 
nail slabs (steel) they do not claim to do 
upon the average anything like 800 
pounds per gross ton of finished iron. 
It is right to say, though, that these fur¬ 
naces have not been constructed recently, 
some being three to five years old. I think 
it would hardly be doing justice to Mr. 
Smith (who is entitled to great credit for 
having so energetically pushed the regen¬ 
erative furnace in the United States) to at 
present say how much coal per gross ton 
we are using for heating, because I have 
reason to think that the furnaces he is 
now constructing are much improved since 
the time he furnished the plans for ours. 
If this correspondence should be the 
means of showmg (by the replies elicited) 
how we can reduce our coal consumption 
I shall only be too glad to apply the 
remedy here, where coal costs ‘'some¬ 
thing. ” 

I did not refer to the question of oxida¬ 
tion in my former letter, because we were 
well satisfied on that point. In fact, coal 
consumption is at present our weakest 
point. We have, I may say, heated heavy 
iron piles with a total loss of 4.5 per cent, 
in the gas furnace. The amount of coal 
needed to make steam (which is made 
from the waste heat on the coal-fired 
furnace system) must be added to the coal 
used on the gas furnace, capacity consid¬ 
ered, to get total consumption, and is no 
small item where coal is expensive. 

Yours respectfully, S. Pethrs. 

Portland, Me., January 28, 1889. 

To the Editor: In connection with the 
recently published correspondence relating 
to the economical work of the Smith Gas 
Furnace at Zanesville, Ohio, I beg to sub¬ 
mit the following: Suppose two (2) coal 
heating furnaces are working to a 16-inch 
train, having boilers overhead generating 
steam sufficient for power, is the less fuel 
consumption in their gas furnace sufficient 
to equalize the coal consumed in separate 
boiler for power, and also pay the wages 
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of man on the producer? The above com¬ 
parison seems to me the only proper one 
to make, at least for the question of coal 
consumption, even though the difference 
in loss from oxidation will serve as an off¬ 
set to a certain percentage. 

W. G. Morgan, 

Phoenix Horse Shoe Company. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January 25,1889. 


Demurrage Charges at Chicago. 

To the Editor : In your issue of January 81 
is an article on railroad demurrage charges 
at Chicago. In any general discussion of 
this subject one material point is often 
overlooked, and was not mentioned in 
your editorial. It is this: If delay is a 
commercial offense, and as such to be paid 
for, then delays on railroads should be in¬ 
cluded. In Germany the law distinctly 
allows the railways to charge demurrage 
for overtime, but it as distinctly allows 
the merchant to collect compensatory 
damages for every day’s delay to goods 
under shipment beyond a maximum time 
fixed for terminals, and one day for every 
so many miles of distance. If this fixed 
limit is passed by 15 days the railroad 
must pay for the goods, then technically 
considered lost. t. l. g. 

New York, February 1, 1889. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., February 5,1889 

The Committee on Ways and Means held 
another meeting to-day, during which 
they continued toe reading of the Senate 
substitute. The Republican members of 
the committee are giving very little atten¬ 
tion to this preliminary form, as any op¬ 
position on their part would simply cause 
aelav without accomplishing anything. 
To-day Mr. Breckenridge, of Arkansas, 
made a motion to strike out the sugar clause, 
which led to some discussion between 
the majority and the two Republican mem¬ 
bers present, which consumed a large share 
of the time and lasted until adjournment. 
It is now conceded by 8ub-Committee 
Chairman Allison on the one hand, and 
Chairman Mills on the other, that neither 
the House bill nor the Senate substitute 
can pass. A new idea has been sug¬ 
gested on the part of the Democratic 
leaders of the House in the shape of a 
selection of such features of the Senate 
substitute as come within range of the 
House bill, and upon that to build up a 
compromise measure. The only features 
which would come within that range are: 

1. Repeal of the tobacco tax. 

2. Repeal of tax on alcohol used in the 
arts. 

8. Adoption of the administrative feat¬ 
ures. 

This would relieve the redundant rev¬ 
enues of about $80,000,000. The com¬ 
mittee will not agree to any of the cus¬ 
toms features of the Senate substitute. 
The Ways and Means Committee have not 
yet received the figures from the Treasury 
Department which will exhibit the opera¬ 
tions of the Senate substitute, and they are 
unwilling to proceed until they can have 
that information, in order to know what 
they are doing. The members say that 
otherwise they would be groping about in 
the dark. 

As this Congress will terminate by limi¬ 
tation in another month, the tobacco and 
protection Democrats have notified the 
Committee on Ways and Means that 
they will give them a reasonable time to 
report, but if not heard from very soon 
they will move ahead on their line, follow¬ 
ing the leadership of Mr. Randall. If the 
tariff controversy in the House should 
reach this point the contest will be inter¬ 


esting. The tobacco wing under Randall 
will be supporting tobacco tax repeal, 
while the tariff reform wing will stand out 
for customs reduction. The Republicans 
meanwhile will support their Senate sub¬ 
stitute. With these clashing interests and 
opinions complicating the issue the pros¬ 
pects of doing anything by this Congress 
are not bright. 

There is a powerful influence in both 
Houses which is opposed to urging an 
extra session on the grounds of tariff re¬ 
vision. The surplus bugbear has lost 
much of its force. The increased pension 
allowances and an enormous deficiency in 
the appropriations for pensions under ex¬ 
isting statutes alone gives rise to some 
doubt as to the expediency of endangering 
the financial status of the government by 
any material reduction of revenues. The 
possibility of large appropriations to meet 
any sudden emergency in the Samoan 
situation is another check to revenue- 
reducing legislation. 

Taking all these things together, thei 
more conservative members of both Houses 
of Congress think that a session before the 
regular time would be unwise, unless 
Samoan complications should compel a 
declaration of war with Germany, or re¬ 
quire legislation to give the President ad¬ 
ditional authority. 

There is considerable agitation in polit¬ 
ical circles growing out of the mention of 
the name of Senator Evarts for Secretary 
of the Treasury. Senator Allison and 
others of equal weight in Republican 
counsels think that this would be a satis¬ 
factory w r ay out of the New York di¬ 
lemma. The venerable Senator, however, 
is not disposed to view the situation in 
that way. He is very well satisfied where 
he is. 

The warlike flurry in the South Sea 
islands has stimulated a decided disposi¬ 
tion to increase the appropriations for ships 
and guns. It is proposed, when the Naval 
Appropriation bill reaches the Senate, to 
ada large items for the building of ships 
and construction of ordnance. Members 
of the Senate Sub-Committee on Finance, 
speaking of the changed condition of 
tilings which may be imminent, and the 
prospective increased necessities of the 
Government, are inclined to regard the 
delay in the passage of measures propos¬ 
ing a reduction of revenue as rather a for¬ 
tunate circumstance. With legislation 
putting a protective duty on tin plate, and 
specifically determining the duties upon 
and classification of cotton ties and wire 
rods, they would be satisfied to allow mat¬ 
ters to rest, while the proposition in the 
House to prepare a composite bill, making 
a reduction in the revenues which might 
be regarded as experimental, would enable 
the ultra men who train after Chairman 
Mills to reclaim some of the ground lost 
during the heated tariff contests of the 
last campaign. 


The Bethlehem Iron Works, at Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa., will soon make their first delivery 
of steel forcings for large guns, under their 
contract with the Navy Department. The 
company have erected a new plant at an ex 
pense of $1,005,000, and will soon be able 
to keep the Ordnance Foundry at Wash¬ 
ington supplied with forgings for 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 inch guns. The foundry has used 
up about all the material on hand, and will 
be ready to go to work on the forgings as 
soon as they are delivered. 'Hie first 
8-inch material received will be used for the 
two 8-inch guns for the new cruiser Char¬ 
leston at San Francisco. The four 0-inch 
^uns for the gunboat Petrel are now being 
finished at the foundry, and will be ready 
for shipment when that vessel is completed. 


An iron shed 600 feet long will be erected 
in Hoboken for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. 


The Threatened Coke Strike. 


From present appearances the threatened 
strike of the coke workers in the Con- 
nellsville coke region will not become gen¬ 
eral. Notwithstanding the fact that at a 
number of the works in the region the 
men have gone out, a sufficient number 
are still at work to more than supply the 
demand for coke, which for the past two 
months has been on the decline. In fact, 
so great has been the falling off that very 
few ovens in the region are being operated 
more than four days per week. In view 
of these circumstances the operators feel 
that an entire shut-down of all the ovens 
in the region for a period ot several months 
would be in the nature of a blessing, and 
for this reason they are indifferent^ to an 
extent, as to whether the men continue at 
work or not. The report published in the 
Pittsburgh papers last week that the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company had signed the scale 
is without foundation. On Thursday, the 
81st ult., this firm posted a notice on their 
various works that present wages would 
be continued until otherwise ordered, but 
did not sign the scale. This firm are pay¬ 
ing 0± per cent, more wages than is Jiaid 
at the other works in the region. Some 
time ago the workers outside of those em¬ 
ployed by the Frick Company prepared a 
scale, which is practically the same as that 
now in force at the Frick Works, and an¬ 
nounced that unless all other operators in 
the region signed it before February 1 there 
would be a strike. The men claimed that 
if the Frick Company could afford to pay 
the wages asked for by this scale, the 
other operators could do so. On the other 
hand, toe operators state that the Frick 
Company are able to pay higher wages 
from the fact that they nave a number of 
old contracts on hand, some of which are 
based on coke at $1.50 per ton. As is 
probably well known, the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company are closely related to the 
firms of Carnegie, Phipps A Co., Limited, 
and Carnegie Bros. A Co., Limited, ahd 
the greater part of the coke produced by 
the Frick Company is used in the nine 
blast furnaces operated by the above- 
named firms. Had the Frick concern de¬ 
cided to stand with the other firms, and 
refused to continue the present rate of 
w r ages, it is probable that a general strike 
of the coke workers would have been the 
result, and in a short time the Carnegie 
firms would have been unable to procure 
coke to operate their blast furnaces, and, 
as a consequence, they decided to author¬ 
ize H. C. Frick, who occupies the position 
of chairman of the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany, and also Carnegie, Phipps A Co., 
Limited, to continue to pay the wages 
called for by the Frick scale, which ex¬ 
pired on the 81st ult. A majority of the 
operators in the region have expressed 
themselves as being willing to continue 
present wages, but they will not concede 
any advance. They further state that should 
an advance in the price of coke occur, they 
will be willing to take the question of an 
advance in wages into consideration. It 
is believed that the close of the present 
week will witness a resumption of work at 
the few works now idle, and also a settle¬ 
ment of the threatened trouble. 


The prices for furnishing iron water- 
pipe to the city of Milwaukee by the Ad- 
dyston Pipe and Steel Company (the low¬ 
est bidders) were: 30-inch, $24.75; 10, 
12, 8 and 0 inch, each $24.93; 4 and fl¬ 
inch, $25.93 each. 


The Edison Iron Concentrating Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, have been incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois, with a capitai 
of $115,000, to carry on a general mining 
business. The incorporators are Walter 8. 
Mallory, Justin B. Stanley and Jeremiah 
Learning. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aoe y 220 South Fourth 8t. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. February 5,1889. ( 

Pig Iron. —The market shows but lit¬ 
tle change from the condition reported a 
week ago. Prices may possibly be a trifle 
steadier, but there is no life or activity in 
the market, and nothing to warrant very 
strong hopes of such a turn in the imme¬ 
diate future. A bottom appears to have 
been reached, however, ana at, say, $15 
delivered for Gray Forge, $16.50 for No. 
2 and $17.50 © $18 for No. 1 there is not 
only no disposition to make concessions, 
but the^e are very few willing to accept 
those figures, even from the very best class 
of buyers. Some orders were placed at 
those prices recently, but the more neces¬ 
sitous sellers appear to have unloaded, so 
that the market stands more on its merits 
than it did a week or two ago. Fair 
average quotations to-day would be $15.50 
<g> $16, delivered, for Gray Forge, $16.50 
<g> $17 for No. 2 Foundry, and $18 @ 
$18.50 for No. 1. Some brands command 
a little beyond these figures, while others, 
under special circumstances, might not 
command as much; all depends on circum¬ 
stances. A careful review of the entire 
position would lead to the impression that, 
notwithstanding the dullness, there are 
some indications of improvement. There 
is, for instance, less disposition to force 
sales. Makers of Pig Iron appear to have 
concluded that they may as well 
call a halt at present prices, and if 
the iron cannot be placed the furnaces 
will be “blown out.” This feeling is so 
universal that even consumers begin to see 
that there is no danger in taking good 
Iron at current rates, although such a 
thing as an advance is hardly taken into 
account. There is a very careful discrim¬ 
ination, however, in regard to the selec¬ 
tion of brands, and while one, such as 
consumers might have a preference for, 
would command the highest quotation, 
others might be neglected at comparatively 
very low figures. The market is well 
enough supplied to permit plenty of choice 
to the buyer, and for the same reason it is 
very difficult to place Irons that are not fully 
established. As regards this market, we 
repeat that while there is very little change 
from last week, the position is so sensitive 
that it would be easily influenced by ad¬ 
vices from the South and West. Buyers 
and sellers therefore both seem inclined to 
wait developments before entering into 
heavy engagements, the general impres¬ 
sion being that the demand will improve 
during the current month, and prices be 
somewhat more settled than they were 
during January. 

Foreign Iron. —Bessemer nominal at 
$19. 50 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid, and 20 <fo 
Spiegel $27.50 @ $28, with no demand at 
these rates. 

Blooms. —The market is dull and irreg¬ 
ular, although sales appear to be at about 
the figures quoted below—viz.: $28 @ 
$28.50 at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 % $36 for flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 % $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $42 ($ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$32.50 @ $34 $ “ bloom ” ton of 2464 lb. 

Mack Bars. —There is rather more in¬ 
quiry, but the outcome has not amounted 
to much actual business so far. Prices at 
mill are from $27 to $27.50 asked, or $28 
to $28.50 deliveied; but buyers talk 
materially lower figures before they can 
do anything. 

Bar Iron. —There is not much room 
for comment under this heading. Manu¬ 
facturers say they are refusing orders 


daily because prices are too low to cover 
first cost for a good quality of Iron. 
Somebody takes the business, however, 
but whether the quality stipulated for is 
delivered is another thing. A good deal 
of business of this kind is taken at $1.70 
@$1 .75 for specifications, which leading 
mills claim they could not meet at less 
than $1.80 @ $1.85. This is the talk 
among manufacturers, and is said to be 
the only reasonable explanation that can 
be given for such low prices. But in any 
case the volume of business is not large, 
otherwise cutting would be less frequent. 
8kelp Iron is moving at about $1.75 for 
grooved, although the demand is confined 
to one or two large concerns, who have 
taken it in 1000*ton lots. The general 
tone of the market is called fairly active, 
but at weak and irregular prices for both 
Bars and Skelp. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —Business con¬ 
tinues dull, without the slightest indica¬ 
tion of an early improvement in price. 
The volume of business is by no means 
small, but the immense capacity for pro¬ 
duction keeps many of the mills m a 
chronic condition of hunger. The large 
Steel works West are the most serious 
competitors, and, until there is a better 
demand in that section of country, the 
East will have to continue doing business 
at low prices, which, to-day are about as 
follows : 1.90# @ 2# for Ordinary 

Plates and Tank Plates, 2.1# 2.2# for 

Universal Plates; Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5#; 
Flange, 3.5#; Fire-Box, 4#; 8teel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.15# @ 2.25#; 
Shell, 2.7#; Flange, 3# @ 3£#; Fire-Box, 
3i# @ 4*#. 

Structural Iron. —A little more ac¬ 
tivity may be noted in this department, 
although no very large orders have been 
placed. The general demand is better, 
however, and some of the mills have 
gained a little, without being at all 
crowded with work. Prices are still very 
much unsettled, with something of a 
tendency toward lower prices on Plates 
and Angles. Nominal quotations as fol¬ 
lows: Bridge Plate, 2# @ 2.1#; Angles, 
2# % 2.1#; Tees, 2.4# @ 2.6#; Beams 
and Channels, 2.8# for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —A better demand is re¬ 
ported, and a large amount of business 
could be taken at prices slightly below 
quoted rates. Manufacturers consider 
that current prices are already low T er than 
they ought to be, and are not disposed to 
meet buyers’ terms for first-class qualities. 
Small lots are quoted as follows : 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .8 @ 3*# 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25. 2% 3 # 

Common, k# lees than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28 AM @ 4>£# 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25 $% @ 4 # 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21....8k @ 8Wf 

Blue Annealed.2.6 @ 2 8# 

Best Bloom ? Galvanized, discount. 02% % 

Common, discount. 67M l 

Steel Rails. —The market is not active 
by any means, but there is a fair inquiry 
and some sales at quoted rates, including 
one 5000-ton lot for March and April de¬ 
livery at $28, f.o.b. cars, Eastern mill. 
Report says that relatively lower prices 
have been accepted in the West, but there 
is an undoubtedly firm feeling in this 
market, and $28 is said to be a minimum 
quotation. 

Old Rails. —Nothing doing in this 
market, the lots here being held at upward 
of $24 in store. There are buyers at 
$23.50, f.o.b. cars, with one sale of 1000 
tons at that price, f.o.b. cars Jersey City. 

Scrap Iron. —Market quiet and easy, al¬ 
though quotations remain as before, viz.: 
$20.50 @ $21 for cargo lots; $21.50 Q $22 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$22.50; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16: do. Borings, $9 <g> 
$10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 


W rough t-I ron Pipe. — Considering 
that this is the dull season, the demand is 
very fair. There are two or three inquiries 
in the market lor very large lots, and 
manufacturers expect that a great deal of 
work will be given out this spring. Mean¬ 
while the smaller class of trade are sup¬ 
plied at about the following discounts: 
Butt-Welded Black, 55 %; Lap-Welded 
Black, 65 Butt- Welded Galvanized, 
45 ; Lap-Welded Galvanized, 55 %; Boiler 
Tubes, 62^ 

Nails.—The market is dull and un¬ 
changed. Standard brands command 
$1.90 @ $2 from store, but outside Nails 
are irregular and hard to move in large 
lots, unless at concessions from quoted 
rates. Manufacturers are still hopeful that 
united action will be taken with a view of 
restricting production and advancing rates 
to fair living prices. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Aqc , 95 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street. Chicago. February 4.1889. S 

Now that the month of January has 
passed, it is interesting to note how differ¬ 
ent the course of the Iron trade has been 
from that anticipated quite generally dur¬ 
ing the dullness of December. Predic¬ 
tions were then freely made that “ the turn 
of the year ” would bring better business, 
and that the middle of January, at the fur¬ 
thest, would see a resumption of activity 
and decided firmness in prices. Instead 
of this the greater part of the month was 
exceedingly dull, buying was spasmodic, 
prices gave way, and February opens with 
a cheerless aspect. Coke Pig Iron has 
fallen from $1 to $1.50 ^ ton, Bar Iron 
shows fully as great a shrinkage, Tank 
Iron and Steel have lost $3 ^ 
ton, Tool Steel is J# ^ lb lower, 
Old Rails are $2 @ $2.50 $ ton 

cheaper, and the demand for Scrap has 
not been so light at this season for years. 
The cut of ±# $ lb in Beams and Chan¬ 
nels, though brought about by special in¬ 
fluences, emphasizes the prevailing tend¬ 
ency toward lower prices. Steel Rails 
held their own during the month, as did 
Steel Nails, but these commodities had 
sounded the lowest depths of depression 
in the fall, and their exceptional position 
of firmness in the midst of general weak¬ 
ness is due to the appreciation of remedial 
measures found nec.ssary by the manu¬ 
facturers to avert complete demoralization. 
The time has evidently not yet come for 
the adoption of similar measures in other 
branches of trade, which are now drifting 
in a sea of uncertainty, with no beacon 
light to indicate where a haven is to be 
found. In agreeable contrast with the 
unsatisfactory condition of the primary 
branches of the Iron trade, the Hardware 
merchants are enjoying an excellent de- 
ma nd for all classes of goods. 

Pig Iron.—Dealers report a little more 
activity during the past week, but nothing 
has occurred to show any special tendency 
in the market. Those who need Iron are 
buying it, and those who do not need it 
are not inclined to speculate. The low 
prices now current are not being met by 
all manufacturers, and it is noticeable 
that those who are willing to do so seem 
to have no trouble in disposing of as 
much of their product as they care to sell. 
Some of the largest Southern furnace com¬ 
panies are reported to have withdrawn 
from the market, with contracts covering 
their entire production for a considerable 
part of the year, which causes a restriction 
on the supply of Mill grades. In Lake 
Superior Charcoal no change has been 
made, moderate sales being reported at 
full prices. Cash quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $20; American 
Scotch (Blackband), No. 1, $18.50 @ 
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19.50; No. 2, $17.50; Jackson County 
Silvery, No. 1, $18; other Ohio Soft 
Irons, No. 1, $17 @ $18; Lake Superior 
Coke, No. 1, $16 @$17; No. 2, $15 
@ $16; No. 8, $14 @ $15; Southern 
Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16 @ $16.50; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.25 
@ $15.75; No. 8 Foundry, $15; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft,* $14 @ $14.50; 
A reduction of 150 $ ton was made on 
the 1st inst. in the rate of freight on Pig 
Iron from the South. 

Bar Iron. —With a limited demand 
nominal quotations are still maintained at 
1.700, half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, for mill 
lots of good Common Iron. Close figuring 
is done on good specifications, each trans¬ 
action carrying its own price, which is 
seldom made public, unsuccessful bidders 
not knowing how much they were beaten. 
The market is unsettled from this cause, 
and an attempt to give actual prices 
would be a mere piece of guesswork. 
Jobbers report a very light demand from 
the small manufacturing consumers, show¬ 
ing a dearth of business among them. 
Quotations from store vary from 1.900 to 
20, according to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —There is nothing of 
interest to report, and prices are nominally 
unchanged. Mill lots are quoted, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Angles and Sheared 
Plates, 2.1240 @ 2.150; Universal Plates, 
2.200; Tees, 2.450 @ 2.550; Beams and 
Channels, 2.900; Small lots from store are 
held at the following rates: Angles, 2.850; 
Tees, 2.700; Beams and Channels, 8.500. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac.—Much more than 
the usual volume of business has been done 
in Plates, in consequence of the closing of 
contracts for large quantities upon which 
bidding has been in progress for some time. 
As the competition was very strong the 
prices made were very low. One order 
taken was for 420 tons of Tank Steel to be 
used in the construction of the new water 
works. There was a difference of over 
$25 ton between the highest and lowest 
bids. Small lots from store are quoted as 
follows: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.500; 
Sheet Steel, 80 @ 8.500; Tank Iron, 
2.400; Tank Steel, 2.600 @ 2.750; Shell 
Iron, 80; Shell Steel, 8.1240; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 3.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750. Boiler Tubes, 
624 * @ 65 £ off. 

Sheet Iron. —No change is reported of 
any consequence, except that manufact¬ 
urers’ prices for Galvanized are slightly 
firmer and for Black Sheets a little weaker. 
Prices from store continue at 3.800 for No. 
27 Common Black, and 65 ^ off for Juniata 
Galvanized and 65 # and 24 # off for 
Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —The volume of bus¬ 
iness is small at present, with buyers shop¬ 
ping vigorously before placing their or¬ 
ders. Quotations are as follows: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.300; Tool Steel, 7J @ 80; Specials, 
130 @ 250: Crucible Spring, 8.750; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.250 @ 2.500; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2.800 @ 2.400; Tire, 
2.250 @ 2.500; Sheet, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Bails.— A number of small lots 
were sold during the week, but orders for 
any considerable quantity are scarce. 
Prices are asked by some of the leading 
railroad companies, and it is expected that 
they will want large lots, but they do not 
state what they will need nor how much 
they expect to contract for at this time. 
Prices are firm at $30 @ $30.50, according 
to quantity. • 

Old Balls and Wheels. —Several thous¬ 
and tons of Old Iron Rails have been sold 
at various prices, ranging from $21.50 to 
$20. The drop in prices induced rather 
free buying, but consumers now seem to 
be well stocked, and probably not over 
$19.50 could be realized. Old Car Wheels 


are very quiet and are nominally worth 
$19. Old Steel Rails are quoted at $14.50 
@ $17.50, according to length. 

Scrap.—There is no demand at present. 
Dealers say that not for years has the mar¬ 
ket been so dull at this season. Midwin¬ 
ter usually brings an active demand for 
Scrap, but this has been an exceptional 
winter in almost every respect. In the 
absence of transactions, prices are wholly 
nominal for most classes of old material. 
Mixed Steel was sold at $16.75, gross ton, 
delivered at Pittsburgh, and Heavy Cast 
Iron at $18.60, net ton, Chicago. Some 
Axle Chips sold at $12.50, net ton, Chi¬ 
cago. 

General Hardware.—In this line busi¬ 
ness is going on very satisfactorily, and 
the outlook is most promising. Agricul¬ 
tural commodities, such as Steel Goods 
and other articles used by farmers, are in 
active request, while staple goods, and 
particularly Builders’ Hardware, are mov¬ 
ing freely. An indication of the condition 
of affairs in the Northwest is shown by the 
activity in the local building trade, more 
permits for buildings having been issued 
in this city in January than in the corres¬ 
ponding month in any of the past five 
jears. Collections are excellent for the 
season. 

Nails.—The advanced card adopted by 
the manufacturers of Steel Nails last week 
was immediately followed by an advance 
of 50 $ keg by the local jobbers. The 
price here is now $2 in carloads or mixed 
carloads, and $2.05 in small lots. Wire 
Nails are a little weaker, notwithstanding 
the efforts of manufacturers to stiffen the 
prices of these goods. Small lots are now 
quoted in a regular way at $2.45, with 50 
off for carloads or mixed carloads. Both 
kinds of Nails are selling very freely from 
stock, but comparatively few straight car¬ 
loads of either arq now called for, such 
orders being for mixed lots, usually half 
and half, with a slight preponderance in 
favor of Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Nothing new has oc¬ 
curred in this branch of trade. The de¬ 
mand continues exceptionally good for the 
season, stimulated, doubtless, by the mild 
weather, which enables farmers to do more 
outdoor work than usual, but prices are 
no higher. Jobbers quote 2.800 for 
Painted and 8.400 for Galvanized in 
mixed carloads, and 2.900 and 3.500 
respectively for small lots, but these 
prices are shaded to best buyers. Manu¬ 
facturers’ stocks are being reduced rapidly, 
and for this reason an improvement in 
prices is expected before very long, as, 
at present rates, very few of them are 
realizing cost. 

Pig Lead.—The market is quiet, the 
sales of the week footing up about 300 tons 
only, for which 3.600 was paid. Bids of 
3.500 have been made, but sellers ask 
3.550. The consumption is heavy and 
dealers do not anticipate much lower 
prices. 


H. R. Durkee & Co., 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, have been appointed 
agents for the sale of the Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Company’s Pig Iron.. 

The Pottstown Iron Company, of Potts- 
town, Pa., have established Western 
offices at 95 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh and 
115 Dearborn street, Chicago, for the sale 
of their Universal and Sheared Plates for 
all purposes. Charles E. Billen is agent. 


The Hinkle (Charcoal) Furnace, at Ash¬ 
land, Wi8., made 100 tons of pig iron on 
the 2d inst. This beats the record made 
by any other charcoal furnace very consid¬ 
erably. 


One of the Sheridan furnaces of Kauf¬ 
man A Co. has chilled. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Aot* 77 Fourth Aye., 1 
Pitt sb u r gh. February 6, 1889. S 

The weather continues unfavorable, and 
the roads are in an almost impassable con¬ 
dition. The Monongahela River coal 
works, after having been idle for two 
months, started up yesterday, affording 
work for some 6000 miners. Most of the 
coal loaded at present will be for Southern 
markets, as operators are anxious to take 
advantage of the spring rises to get it out. 
The Cincinnati, Louisville and 8t. Loais 
markets continue well stocked. Cincin¬ 
nati, it is claimed, has enough to run it 
for several months. If many of our manu¬ 
facturers carry their threats into execution, 
and discard natural gas for fuel, there will 
be a largely increased consumption of coal 
here. 

The new Rail mill of the Allegheny Bes¬ 
semer Company, located at Duquesne, a 
small town on the Monongahela River, a 
few miles above, were partially started up 
yesterday for the first time; the mill, while 
not of the capacity of the Edgar Thomson, 
is said to be one of the most complete in 
the country, having been supplied with all 
the latest appliances and improvements. 

Pig Iron.—We have to report a con¬ 
tinued dull, unsettled and considerably de¬ 
moralized market. While the offerings do 
not appear to be excessive, they are more 
than the demand. Furnacemen do not see 
how it is possible for prices to go lower, 
but they nave been feeling this way for 
some time past, and yet the market has 
been steadily getting away from them all 
the while. As compared with prices of a 
week ago, there has been a further decline 
of 250 @ 500 $ ton. We now quote as 
follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge..$14.50 65 $15.00, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 15.75® 18.00. 44 

White and Mottled. 14.00® 14.50, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 18^0® 18.75, 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75® 18.00. 

No. 1 Charooal Foundry.... 23.50 ® 24.00, 4 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... 21.00® 21.60, 4 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 18.25® 18^0, 4 


Included in the sales reported were Forge 
Irons at $14.50 @ $15, and Bessemer at 
$16.25, both cash. 

Mack Bar—Continues very dull, and 
in the absence of sales it is difficult to give 
reliable quotations; there is no demand, 
and while it has been offered at $27, cash, 
the inference is that it might be bought 
for less. Buyers who contracted some 
time ago, when prices were a good deal 
higher than they are now, are squirming a 
good deal. 

Spiegel—Continues quiet, with no re¬ 
cent change in prices; sales mostly small— 
quoted at $28.50 @ $29 for 20 <$; Ferro¬ 
manganese, $56 @ $56.50, cash, for 80 


Manufactured Iron.—Demand con¬ 
tinues light, and prices are weak and 
drooping in sympathy with the raw mate¬ 
rial. It is hoped, however, that orders 
will be coming forward more freely before 
the close of the present month. Bars are 
quoted at 1.700 @ 1.750; Plates, at 2.150 
@ 2.200; No. 24 Sheet, 2.800 @ 2.850, all 
60 days, 2# off for cash. Skelp Iron, 
1.750 @ 1.800 for Grooved, and 1.900 @ 
20 for Sheared. 

Wroaght-Iron Pipe.—The Pipe trade 
continues in much the same condition as 
noted in our last report. There is a fair 
business for the time of the year, but it is 
difficult to give reliable quotations, as the 
market is open and each firm is free to 
make its own rates. Discounts are quoted, 
large lines, as follows: On Black Butt- 
Welded Pipe, 55 and 5 @ 57 <; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 50 and 5 <; on Black Lap- 
Welded, 65 @ 674 #; on Galvanized do., 
55 and 2} <£; Boiler Tubes, 65 %; 2-inch 
Tubing, 110 @120$ foot, net; 6f-inch 
I Casing, 850 $ foot, net. 
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Old Bails —Continue dull and prices 
are weak and unsettled. Some sales re¬ 
ported at $23.50 @ $23.75 for American. 
The expectations of the more sanguine in 
regard to the course of the market this 
winter have not been realized; instead of 
an advance, as they expected, prices have 
declined, and here we are in mid-winter, 
when it was expected prices would be up, 
and Bails are not worth as much by 
from $1.50 @ $2 $ ton as they were 
during the fall. This may be attributed 
to the very open winter, and the work of 
lifting has at no time yet been suspended. 
Old Steel Rails are quoted at $18 @ 
$18.50 for short and $20 @ $20.50 for 
long lengths. 

# Steel Rails. —Manufacturers here con¬ 
tinue to quote at $28 cash on cars at works, 
and while this price is being obtained for 
small lots, it is well known that no such 
price could be obtained for anything like 
a desirable order. As noted elsewhere, 
the new mill of the Allegheny Bessemer 
Company is about to be started up, but 
being new it will require some time to get 
it fully into operation. 

Billets, Ac. —The demand continues 
light, and prices are weak and drooping, 
and may be quoted at $28, and Nail Slabs 
at $27.50; Domestic Blooms and Rail 
Ends dull, and in the absence of sales may 
be quoted at $18.50 @ $19. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Demand 
continues light, and prices are weak and 
drooping. Spikes 2.10^, 30 days, free on 
cars at works; Splice Bare, 1.75^ @ 1.80^; 
Track Bolts, 2.80# with Square and 
2.90£ with Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a very fair 
business, but prices are no better, and this 
is about the only source of complaint. 
Best brands of Tool Steel, 8££; Crucible 
Spring Steel, 4^; Crucible Machinery, 5£; 
Open Hearth do., 2}^. 

Old Material. —Demand continues light 
and prices are weak, but without impor¬ 
tant changes. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$20.50 @ $20.75, net ton; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $13.50; Car Axles, $24.75 @ 
$25; Cast Scrap, $14.75 @ $15.25, gross; 
Cast Borings, $11.50 @ $12; Old Car 
Wheels, $19. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., February 2, 1889. 

Pig Iron. —There has been no change 
in the price of Iron during the past week; 
a decrease in the number of sales, how¬ 
ever, is noticeable, as most consumers 
have supplied their wants for the follow¬ 
ing six months. Sales of Close Silver 
Gray have been made at $11.75, cash, care 
Louisville, which is the lowest price ac¬ 
cepted since the present depression. We 
have no change m prices, and quote for 
cash in round lots as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.25 & 14.75 

Southern Coke. No. 3 Foundry, 

new olassiflcation. 13.75® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 13.25® 13.75 

White ana Mottled, different grades 12.75 @ 13.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 18.00 ® 18.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25 ® 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75® 16.25 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75® 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 13.00® 10.50 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.50® 16.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 19.50® 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.75 ® 23.75 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9tb 8ts., i 
Chattanooga., February 4.1880. f 

Pig Iron. —The tone of the market is 
somewhat improved, and there is a much 
better feeling prevalent now than for the 
past two weeks. The uneven prices at 
which sales were reported to have been 


made have been replaced by steadier prices, 
and those desirous of buying have made 
up their minds that if they get much Iron 
they will have to pay a reasonable price 
for it, although there is now and then an 
occasional producer that is inclined to sell 
under the market. The general opinion 
seems to prevail that prices have touched 
the bottom figure, and that prices in the 
future will take an upward turn. The 
storage and warrant system seems to meet 
with special favor, as under its workings 
a furnace that is indisposed to sell can re¬ 
alize nearly the market value of their 
product, and, besides, it will no doubt be 
the means of bringing a good deal of 
money into the South. As an evidence of 
a more confident feeling, an offer was 
made for 1000 tons No. 1 Foundry at $18, 
free of commissions, cash in 30 days, which 
was refused, although the same day 500 
tons of Open Bright were sold at $12.50, 
cash in 80 days. There is a good deal of 
Pipe and Stove-Plate Iron moving, and 
many of the furnaces are well sold up on 
these grades. 


St. Louis. 

Office of The Iron Age , 212 N. Sixth at., ) 
St. Louis, February 2, 1889. f 

Pig Iron. —The market is in a dull and 
apathetic condition, and the few sales re¬ 
ported are generally for small lots. The 
large purchase made last week by the 
Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Com¬ 
pany, which amounted to something over 
80,000 tons Southern Coke Iron, and 
which included Nos. 1 and 2 Soft, and 
Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry, has about cleaned 
up the surplus stocks of a number of fur¬ 
naces which were interested in the transac¬ 
tion, and who say they have no more Iron 
for sale, at least not at the figures at which 
it is understood this -purchase was made— 
that is, on the basis of $18.50 for No. 8 
Foundry, which is considered very low. 
For ordinary sized lots we quote for cash, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25 @ 14.75 


Gray Forge. 13.50 ® 18.75 

Ohio Softeners. 17.50 (<£ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00® 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 ® 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 16.75 @ 17.50 


Bar Iron. —Business has been very dull 
for some time, but indications point to a 
renewal of activity in the near future. In¬ 
quiries are coming in which no doubt will 
result in business later on. Prices have 
not been satisfactory, but the outlook is 
improving and with a spirited demand 
rices are likely to improve. We quote 
1.90 for lots from store. 

Barb Wire —Shows signs of decided 
weakness, and business cannot be carried 
on much longer under the present state of 
affaire. The “pool,” which was formed 
some time since, and was to go into effect 
February 1, has collapsed, on the refusal 
of a few manufacturers to enter the com¬ 
bination, and, as the result, manufacturers 
are making their own prices, which in 
some cases arc reported very low. The 
volume of business is in fair proportion to 
the output, and with an increased de¬ 
mand. which is customary at the opening 
of the spring trade, manufacturers hope 
for some improvement in the low prices 
at present prevailing, which are about as fol¬ 
lows : For car lots, 2 and 4 Point Painted, 
$2.90; for car lots, 2 and 4 Point Galvan¬ 
ized, $8.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than 
car lots, 5# additional. 


Sligo Iron Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have been appointed agents for Drill 
Rods, Hammer, Pick and Wedge Steel, 


Spring, Sheet and Machinery Steel and 
all other kinds of Crescent Steel manu¬ 
factured by Miller, Metcalf & Parker, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rogers, Meacham & Shields is the title 
of a new firm of Pig Iron merchants just 
established at St. Louis, Mo., with offices 
in the Laclede Building, the partners be¬ 
ing D. B. Meacham, W. H. Shields, Archer 
Brown and W. A. Rogers. Rogers, Brown 
<& Co. make the following explanatory 
statement: “We have pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing to the Iron trade a change in our 
St. Louis business, which is in line with 
the apparent needs at this point—namely, 
the formation of a distinctively St. Louis 
Pig Iron firm. It has lately been the sub¬ 
ject of remark that the Pig Iron business 
here is done by branches of Cincinnati and 
other houses. In organizing the firm of 
Rogers, Meacham & Shields, our St. Louis 
business is placed on an independent 
basis, the new firm working entirely 
free from the Cincinnati office. Mr. W. H. 
Shields, who has been our St. Louis rep¬ 
resentative, is taken into the partnership, 
and we have associated with us Mr. D. B. 
Meacham, who, to ioin us, resigns the po¬ 
sition of vice-president and general man¬ 
ager of the Norton Iron Works, manu¬ 
facturers of Pig Iron and Nails, where he 
has earned an enviable reputation for large 
business capacity, conservative manage¬ 
ment, energy and integrity.” 

A new firm has been established in St. 
Louis under the title of A. P. De Camp 
& Co., Laclede Building, to handle South¬ 
ern, Ohio, Missouri and Lake Superior 
pig iron, old car-wheels, old rails, scrap 
iron and Connellsville coke. A. P. De 
Camp, one of the partners, has been con¬ 
nected for 11 years with Matthews, Addy 
& Co., first in their Cincinnati firm, and 
for the last seven years at their St. Louis 
branch. William Yule, the other partner, 
has been for several years in the employ of 
the L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, as stenographer and accountant. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland. February 4,1889. 

Iron Ore.—The first sale of new Ore 
for lower lake delivery comprises a 10,000- 
ton lot of non-Bessemer Menominee Ore, 
at $4.15, f.o.b. care Cleveland. About 
2000 tons of this Ore were brought down 
last season and are now on dock. This 
will be delivered to the furnace making 
the purchase, along with the 8000 tons of 
new Ore to come down after the opening 
of navigation. This grade of Ore sold at 
the beginning of last season at about 
$3.85, declined at one time to $8.50, and # 
closed the season at about $4 or $4.10. * 
Several local dealers are interested in the 
sales of new Ore said to have occurred at 
Chicago late last week and vigorously 
deniea in some quarters. Cleveland 
dealers are familiar, however, with sales 
in that city aggregating, perhaps, 30,000 
or 85,000 tons. The price was 40^ in 
advance of last season's opening quota¬ 
tions and about at the same figure at 
which the market closed late in Novem¬ 
ber. One year ago over 600,000 tons of 
old Ore remained unsold on the docks. 
To-day, outside of a 86,000-ton lot of 
Soft Ore, unsold on the dock, not 5000 
pounds of any one grade of Ore could be 
scraped together in any kind of an emer¬ 
gency. The odds and ends remaining un¬ 
sold comprise remnants varying from 400 
to 2000 tons in amount. These will be 
lumped in with new Ore when the active 
buying movement begins. The agitation 
over lake freights continues, with a fair 
prospect of the schedule being finally 
fixed on a basis of $1.15 or $1.20 from 
Escanaba. The oremen hope for season 
charters at $1.10, and the vesselmen ask 
$1.35. The concessions will come prin¬ 
cipally from the latter. 
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Pig Iron.—Southern Irons are begin- 
ing to make their presence felt in the local 
market, although there is nothing 
approaching activity in the situation. 
Scattering sales of Mill Irons at shaded 
prices are reported. The market, how¬ 
ever, possesses a healthy tone, and any 
amount of confidence is expressed in the 
future. The new Pig Iron rate has tem¬ 
porarily demoralized business. 

Old Rails. —There is no demand, al¬ 
though the price has suddenly tumbled to 
$22.50. Only scattering sales at this 
figure are reported. 

(Later, by Telegraph.) 

One of the large mining companies re¬ 
ports having made season charters from 
Ashland to Cleveland at $1.25 $ ton. 
This rate is far below the price for which 
vesselmen have been contending, and 
seems likely to completely demoralize the 
pool. 


Cincinnati. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jakvis & Co., under date 
of February 4, 1889, report as follows: 
There has been very little activity in the 
market here during the past week. A few 
sales of round lots have been made for 
future delivery, mostly for Southern Iron. 
Very few Ohio furnaces are willing to ac¬ 
cept present price for long delivenes. Car 
Wneel Irons are in fair demand, but no 
very large orders have been booked. Sev¬ 
eral buyers have made inquiry for round 
lots of Lake Superior Charcoal for delivery 
after the opening of navigation, but manu¬ 
facturers refuse to shade quotations on this 
grade. With trade quiet, we quote for the 
present as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $10.50 @$20.00 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 10.00 @ 10.50 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00# 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 10.00 5 10.50 

Southern No. 1. 17.00 @ 17.50 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Southern Silvery. 16.50 @ 17.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18J25 @ 10.75 

Old Wheels. 19.00 @ 20.00 


Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.65# (ft 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 (ft 1.80, ana Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 (ft 20. 

Steel Rails. —No new transactions of 
any magnitude are reported in the East or 
South. Some of the sales lately made by 
Eastern mills were made at a low figure, 
close to $26, but; it is explained that they 
were due to special circumstances, the 
mill having a large accumulation of raw 
material which it was deemed best to con¬ 
vert into a saleable product. The market 
is dull and still unsettled, with $27 (ft 
$27.50 the nominal quotation. 

Tool Steel. —The Crucible Steel manu¬ 
facturers have reduced the price 10 
pound to meet the competition of maxers 
outside the association. 

Old Rails —The market is dull at $28 
(ft $23.50 for Tees here. A lot of 1000 
tons afloat for Baltimore is being offered 
at $24. We note a sale of 1000 tons at 
$28.50, Jersey City. 


Office of The Iron Age % Fourth and Main Sts. ( 
CnrciNH ati, February 4,1889. I 

Pig Iron.—There has been less press¬ 
ure to sell Pig Iron in the local market 
during the past week, and to that extent 
the market has improved in tone. But 
there has been no marked recovery in 
prices, although several large furnaces 
have withdrawn from the market. The 
volume of business has been fair, but no 
very large individual sales have been 
made. The demand for speculative ac¬ 
count has continued, and some purchases 
for this interest have been made, but there 
is a disposition among some sellers to dis¬ 
countenance such transactions. The buying 
has been more of Mill than of Foundry 
grades, but business has not been 
confined to either. About 5500 tons Gray 
Forge, Southern and Northern brands, sold 
at $12.75, 8000 tons do. on the same basis, 
and 2000 tons mixed grades Foundry Iron 
on basis of $15 for No. 1. The establish¬ 
ment of the storage or warrant system and 
its operation already in the South is cred¬ 
ited with assisting, if not inducing a more 
confident feeling, giving moral support to 
furnaces before its more material benefits 
have been tested. The following are the 
approximate prices current here at the 
close for cash, f.o.b.: 


Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new claasitl- 

cation).$14.75 @$15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.26 @ 14.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 18J50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00 

Ohio 8oft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 14.60 

Mahoning and 8henango Valley. 16.50 

Hanging Bock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00 @ 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00 @ 18.00 


14.00 

16.00 

15.00 

17.00 

22.00 


Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke.. 13.00 @ 13.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.00 @ 12.25 

Gray Forge. 12.50 @ 18.00 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 @ 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 @ 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00 @ 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —The demand has 
been a little improved, and the market has 
ruled steady. 

Nails. —The market has ruled slow and 
easy in tone, without essential change in 
prices. 12a. (ft 40d. sell at $1.90 (ft $1.95 
$ keg, with 100 rebate in carload lots at 
the mills 8teel Nails sell at $1.90 (ft 
$1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at $2.60 (ft 
$2.65 ^ keg. 

Old Material .—The market has been 
without improvement. The demand has 
been light, t>ut there has been no pressure 
to sell. Old Rails are quotable at $21.50 
(ft $22, and Old Wheels at $18 (ft $18.50, 
spot cash. 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street. I 
N *w York. February 6,1889. t 

American Pig. —The principal event 
has been the establishment by the Thomas 
Iron Company of its opening price on 
Gray Forge, which has been placed at 
$15.30, equal to $15 for Southern ex-ship 
at tidewater. About 80,000 tons of this 
grade have been placed by the Thomas 
Iron Company, nearly all of it with Pipe 
makers. Additional transactions are pend¬ 
ing which are likely to carry the total up 
to about 50,000 tons. No opening price 
has been recorded for No. 1 and No. 2 
Foundry by the Thomas Iron Company, 
Mr. B. G. Clarke stating that he has not 
reached a conclusion, and that there is a 
possibility that no reduction whatever 
will be made. It is intimated, however, 
that low prices are being made in some 
quarters. Considerable Southern Iron has 
been placed at private terms, and u is 
now stated that two of the largest con¬ 
cerns have withdrawn. It is stated by 
merchants who have close connections 
with Southern interests that the sharp 
decline in the West was due to 
the operations of one large firm 
there, who succeeded in breaking the 
market, and purchasing very heavily es¬ 
pecially for Pipe makers on the Ohio River. 
The reports received from the furnaces are 
not quite complete enough to give the full 
data. They indicate, however, that as yet 
there has been no falling off in the make, 
except on Bessemer Pig. The latter is 
very weak, both in Pittsburgh and in the 
East, it having been reported that it has 
been offered as low as $15 at the former 
point, while in the East $16 is shaded at 
furnace. Lots are offered for sale by rail 
mills who had purchased beyond their re¬ 
quirements. We quote No. 1 Standard 
Foundry Iron, nominally $17.50 (ft $18; 
No. 2, $16.50 (ft $17, and Gray Forge, 
$15.30 (ft $15.50, all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 (ft $21; Shotts, $20 (ft $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 (ft $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 (ft $20.50 andDalmellington, $19.25 
(ft $19.50 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 (ft 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 (ft 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 (ft 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 (ft 2.50; Flange, 2.60 (ft 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 340 (ft 40. 


Structural Iron.—The market is 
quiet, weak and dull. We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.90 (ft 20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 (ft 2.10; Angles, 20 (ft 2.100; Tees, 
2.4# (ft 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. The Columbia 
Iron and Steel Company, of Unicntown, 
Pa., has joined the Beam Association. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Aside from small transactions 
in Lake Copper, which is sold by the 
small outside companies in modest quan¬ 
tities at 16f0 @ 170, and in Casting Cop¬ 
per, which fetches 15f0 (ft 160, nothing is 
doing. The famous extension of contracts 
with the American mines, which was semi¬ 
officially announced as completed over a 
month ago, is making favorable progress. 
Negotiations are going on, and rumor has 
it mat they have progressed far enough to 
be on the eve of being closed. It seems 
to be the general impression that the syn¬ 
dicate is in a good position to coerce the 
mining companies, and that it may at the 
next pool sale decide to mark prices down, 
with the object of stimulating consump¬ 
tion. As to the stability of the syndicate 
there seems to be little question—at least, 
so far as the immediate future is con¬ 
cerned. Chili Bars are cabled to-day 
£77.15/ for spot and £77 for futures, with 
Best Selected at £79. 10/. The statistical 
position abroad was as follows on the 1st 
inst.: 


Stocks in Tons. 

Jan. 1, 
1880. 

Feb. 1, 
1889 

Feb. 1, 
1888. 

Chili Bars, Liverpool & 




Swansea. 

29,120 

31,270 

32,816 

Fine Copper, Liverpool 

A Swansea. 

20,480 

24,400 

795 

Foreign Copper at Lon- 


don.. 

6,680 

6,400 

2,081 

Chili Bars in France_ 

29,016 

80,300 

700 

Other stuff in France... 

10,490| 

10,500, 

1,500 


94,6851 

102,870 

37,892 

Afloat from Chili. 

6,000 

3,600 

6,600 

“ “ Australia.. 

2,300; 

2,000 

1,000 

“ ** England to 


Continent 

1,625! 



i 

104,110 

108,470 

45,402 

1 

Dec. 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Receipts and Deliveries, j 

1888. 

1889. 

1888. 

Chili charters for month 

2^900 

ijSoo 

2400 

Total supplies, England, 

and France.1 

11,400 

0,700 

9,119 

Of which from North 

America. 1 

2,600 

2,800 

3^10 

Deliveries, England and 1 

France. 

5,200 

4,300! 

5,028 


Tin.—The market is quiet, and was ir¬ 
regular in London during the greater part 
of the week, closing steady there at £97 
for spot and £97/15 for three months 1 fu¬ 
tures. Here the last sale to-day was 10 
tons of February at 21.750. Tin Plates 
—The market has been quiet, but steady. 
We quote large lines per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 
(ft $5.50; Temes $4,124 <§> $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4,224 @ $4.30, and Wasters $4,124 
(ft $4.15. 

Lead.—The market has been extremely 
dull and lifeless, the total transactions for 
the week, large and small, probably not 
footing up to more than 300 to 400 tons. 
One sale of 100 tons was made at 8.750, 
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but holders generally are endeavoring to 
secure 8.77-$ @ 3 800 in a small way. 
Buyers are utterly indifferent. They will 
not pay more than 3.750, and probably, 
even at that price, would take only a 
small quantity. The stock of about 15,- 
000 tons in New York warehouses, and of 
5000 tons in Chicago and St Louis, is 
under the control of banks and bankers, 
who advanced 40 on the metal. 
They are not disposed to part with the 
stock at present prices, so that it does not 
cut any figure in the market now. Any 
approach to 3.900 or 3.950 would prob¬ 
ably bring out considerable of it, however. 
For the present there seems uo chance for 
an advance. On the contrary, the market 
is decidedly in buyers’ favor. We quote 
3.750 @ 3.77^0 for Domestic. 

Spelter. —We quote 50 for Domestic. 

Antimony. —We quote Hallett 11.250, 
and Cookson, 18.250. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday. January 31. 

10 tons Tin. March.21.80* 

10 tone Tin, prompt shipment.21.80* 

Friday. February 1. 

10 tons Tin. May.22.16* 

28,000 lb G.M. B. Copper, March. 16 00* 

28.000 lb G. M. B. Copper, May. 15.50* 

48 tons Lead. February. 3.77%* 

Saturday, February 2 

10 tons Tin, April . 22.15* 

10 tons Tin,May.. .22.15* 

Wednesday, February 6. 

10 tons Tin, February.21.75* 


Coal Market. 

The dullness of the Anthracite Coal 
trade at the present time, popularly called 
the “depth of winter,” is phenomenal. 
The demand falls so much short of the 
ordinary rate of consumption that severe 
restriction must be enforced if operators 
expect to hold up prices anywhere near 
the schedule. More accumulation is 
reported at several points and new 
orders have gone out to shut down 
colleries. The Reading Company will 
operate but 21 of their 48 colleries 
in the Schuylkill, Mahonoy, Shamokinand 
Lykens Valley districts, and a temporary 
suspension was ordered by the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company. The com¬ 
panies represent that circular prices are 
adhered to despite the heavy cuts by in¬ 
dividuals, but it is intimated that oppor¬ 
tunities to sell are improved to .the best 
advantage possible under the circum¬ 
stances. The regular prices are as fol¬ 
lows: Hard White Ash, Lump, $4.50; 
Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burning, f.o.b., 
Broken, $3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove and 
Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 

Bituminous Coal is in good supply at 
easy prices. No agreement has yet been 
reached between the Seaboard Association 
respecting either production or prices for 
the Coal year beginning March 1, and the 
Beech Creek shippers still stand aloof. 
Cumberland shipments since January 1 
are 223,600 tons, a decrease of 25,000 
tons compared with last year. The Buf¬ 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company have purchased four large docks 
on the ship canal in Buffalo, which gives 
them one of the most extensive water fronts 
in that city. An immense coul and freight 
depot is to be erected on the docks. 
An Altoona dispatch says a Soft Coal syn¬ 
dicate has beeu organized by Eastern capi¬ 
talists to develop the rich Coal lands about 
the towns of Frugality and Hastings, in 
Cambria County. The syndicate includes 
Vice-President-elect Levi P. Morton, Gov. 
James A. Beaver and First Vice-President 
Frank C. Thompson, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The news comes from Hermosillo, 
Sonora, that negotiations are pending in 
New York City for the purchase of the 
Yaqui coal fields of Sonora by New York 
men. 

Fire destroyed the engine house and 
breaker of the North Ashland, one of the 
Reading Company’s largest collieries, at 
Ashland. 

Henry G. Davis, president of the West 
Virginia Central Railway Company, gave 
an elaborate dinner in Baltimore Monday 
night to the members of the Seaboard 
Soft Coal Association. President Mayor, 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, sup¬ 
plied a special train, and all the New 
York companies were represented. 


Financial. 

The business situation is not in all re¬ 
spects satisfactory, dullness being a com¬ 
mon complaint, but it is conceded that 
those influences which restrict trade are in 
their nature temporary, due in no small 
degree to extraordinary weather condi¬ 
tions. Money is in liberal supply. The 
negotiations of railroad representatives at 
Chicago have been succesfully conducted, 
American securities are regarded with more 
confidence in foreign markets, and there 
is some improvement in the export trade, 
particularly in the movement of grain from 
Baltimore. Exports of provisions are 
large, but prices continue on the down¬ 
ward grade. Over 11,000,000 pounds of 
lard went out last week and fully 
8,500,000 pounds of bacon. The wheat 
markets are unsettled and again lower, 
with a light demand either for export or 
milling. The spring season in dry goods 
at the hands of jobbers has fairly opened, 
in response to orders from the South. 
The well-known dry goods house of J. & 
C. Johnston, Broadway and Twenty-sec¬ 
ond street, made an assignment without 
preference. The liabilities are estimated 
at $100,000, and the assets consist of 
stock, &c., and cannot at present be es¬ 
timated. Coffee is quiet, sugar about 
steady and most other staples well sus¬ 
tained. 

The Stock Exchange markets during 
the past week showed more activity, and 
at times were buoyant under cheerful ac¬ 
counts respecting the Western conference, 
a reduction in the Bank of England rate 
favoring larger purchases of American 
securities on foreign account, and reports 
to the effect that the South Pennsylvania 
scheme had ceased to be a disturbing 
influence. Touching this latter point 
there was a disposition to await fur¬ 
ther developments. On Thursday, Fri¬ 
day and Saturday there was a gain 
of several points in the leading special¬ 
ties. On Monday there was a selling 
of the grangers on unfavorable reports 
from the West respecting a decision by 
Judge Brewer dissolving the injunction 
against the Iowa Railroad Commissioners, 
thus giving the State courts more com¬ 
plete control in the matter of railroad 
freights. A reduction of freight charges 
averaging 30 # has already been made on 
the lines of the Burlington system. The 
choice of Mr. Walker, of the Interstate 
Board, as chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Interstate Railway Associa¬ 
tion was favorably construed. On Tues¬ 
day the most prominent features were a 
rise in the Chesapeake and Ohio and a 
further advance in Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Indianap lis. The market 
closed generally firm. 

Government bonds were firm at the fol¬ 
lowing quotations: 

U. 8. 4%s, 1891, roistered.107% 

U. S. 4%s, 1891, coupon. 109 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 12794 

U. S. 4s. 1907, coupon.12794 

Cl. S. currency 6s,. 120 

The total clearings of 42 cities were not 
I up to the average of several weeks past, 


but the increase compared with the same 
week last year was 5.9 Outside of 
New York the increase was 4.4 & Un¬ 
like the previous week, about one-half of 
the leading centers showed a decline, in 
no instance material. New York gained 
6.6 % Boston, 2.1 Philadelphia, 16.7 
and Chicago, 6.4 %. For the month of 
January New York clearings increased 
21.8 Boston, 17.9 Philadelphia, 
15.4 <jo\ Chicago, 14.9 St. Louis, 10.4^; 
Baltimore, 11.8^; Kansas City, 25.5^;, 
Milwaukee, 25.9 Detroit, 19.2 and 
Minneapolis, 25.9 $>. 

The weekly statement of the city banks 
was something of a surprise, the surplus 
reserve having decreased $1,121,000, 
while the loans showed an expansion of 
$7,088,000, supposed t:> be due to activity 
in the purchase of securities. The surplus 
reserve now held is $Jf8,893,000; specie is 
increased $655,400, and the deposits other 
than United States are increased $6,817,- 
300. Money is in full supply, much in 
excess of the demand, and the banks dis¬ 
count more freely. Time loans are 2} f 
for 30 to 60 and 8 f for 90 days, 8£ $ 
for four and 4 % for nve and six months. 
Rates for commercial paper are 4 % for 60 
to 90 days’ indorsed bills, 4| and 5 ^ for 
four months. The disbursements by cor¬ 
porations in this city, February 1, on ac¬ 
count of interest and dividends amounted 
to $19,500,000. 

The market for sterling was quiet and 
only fairly steady in tone, partly 
owing to recent foreign purchases of 
American securities. Posted rates for 
sterling closed at $4.87 <gl $4.89. The 
Bank of England rate was lowered from 
3g. Paris advices announce the dissolu¬ 
tion of the old Panama Company on the 

E etition of parties representing M. de 
esseps with a view to re-organization. 
The public debt reduction during Janu¬ 
ary amounted to $12,216,284, and the re¬ 
ceipts of the Government during the 
month were $82,000,000 in excess com¬ 


pared with $80,700,000 in January, 1888, 
$28,300,000 in 1887, and $24,700,000 in 
1886. A noticeable feature in the finan¬ 
cial statement is an increase of silver dol¬ 
lars in the Treasury, January 81, to 
$14,440,000, from about $7,600,000 at the 
opening of the month. 

According to the Custom House report, 
the exports of opium from this port last 
week amounted to $398,000, ana the im¬ 
ports $50,000 Since January 1 the ex¬ 
ports are $8,119,000, against $2,274,000 
lor the same time last year. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
last week were heavy, the transactions 
being $12,198,000, of which $3,836,000 
represents dry goods. Since January 1 
the total is $50,056,000, as compared with 
$46,280,000 last year, The exports were 
$6,458,241. 

An agreement among express companies 
to restore express charges to the figures in 
vogue prior to May 1, 1888, have taken 
effect, with an average advance consider¬ 
ably over 25 

The new Stuyvesant Bank will be situ¬ 
ated on the corner of Fifth avenue and 
125th street; capital $150,000. 

The Rhodes Holiday bill, providing for 
full holidays every Saturday during June, 
July, August and September, encounters 
strong opposition throughout the State. 


Lake Superior Ore Output. —The an¬ 
nual table giving the total output of the 
iron mines of Lake Superior for 1888, pub¬ 
lished by the Mining Journal , shows that 
the rail shipments were the largest ever 
made, and swell the total for the year to 
5,028,279 gross tons, the biggest output in 
the history of the mines. Of this the Mar¬ 
quette range shipped 1,921,525; Gogebic, 
1,424,762; Menominee, 1,161,039; Vermil¬ 
lion, 511,953. The largest producers were 
the Minnesota Iron Companies’ mines (Ver- 
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million district), 457,841; and the Nome 
(Gogebic), 412,196. The total output of 
all the mines since the discovery of ore 
here is 40,811,861 tons, of which the Mar¬ 
quette range has shipped 2,713,419; Me¬ 
nominee, 8,594,087; Gogebic, 3,586,876; 
Vermillion, 1,498,209 tons. The Lake 
Superior mine, at Ishpeming, is credited 
with the largest product, 4,435,356, and 
the Cleveland, also at Ishpeming, next 
with 3,889,150. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age .] 

London, Wednesday, February 6,1889. 

Although not as irregular as during the 
preceding week, prices for spot Copper 
have varied somewhat widely on a 
moderate volume of trading apart from one 
or two large transactions. The syndicate 
agents are credited with having taken up 
one block of 200 tons at £77. /5, 
and they have since kept standing 
bids of £77. 10/. No advance on 

£75 has been made for futures, however, 
and it is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
there have been very few buyers despite 
the considerable discount from spot fig¬ 
ures. The stock of good merchant brands 
in the hands of the syndicate increased 
some 2000 tons last month. The accumula¬ 
tion is cited as evidence of the accuracy 
of late reports of inability of smelters to 
dispose of their output to consumers. A con¬ 
siderable portion of the furnace material 
purchased from the syndicate thus con¬ 
tinues to go back into their hands in the 
form of Bars. 

Quite a good business has been done in 
furnace material latterly, included in 
which is 500 tons American Matte at 14/6, 
to arrive in Liverpool. An additional 300 
tons at the same price is rumored. 

Some little excitement has been caused 
by a transaction in Cueva Mora Matte, in 
which the terms of contract between the 
producers and the syndicate were evi¬ 
dently disregarded. It appears that a 
cargo was sold direct at 15/. The syndi¬ 
cate agents claimed the lot as theirs under 
contracts made at 13/, and endeavored to 
obtain an injunction against the delivery 
being made to the purchaser. In this they 
were unsuccessful, hence a momentary ex¬ 
citement and general interest as to the 
final outcome. 

No new facts are obtained from reliable 
sources with respect to developments in 
the formation of the proposed English 
syndicate. There is also an absence of 
news regarding the success of the alleged 
negotiations for an extension of contracts 
with mining companies. 

Block Tin experienced a better demand 
during the early portion of the week, and 
prices improved under the influence of 
the favorable monthly statistics and re¬ 
ported small shipments from the Colonies. 
Borne stimulus also came from the result 
of Thursday’s sale at Rotterdam, where 
24,000 slabs Banca and 1500 tons Billiton 
were placed at a parity of £97 15/. in 
London. Under sales to realize and a 
contraction of the demand, however, 
prices subsequently receded about £1. 15/, 
again stiffening up to-day. 

The Tin-Plate market has been quiet, 
owing mainly to the considerable margin 
between sellers’ and most buyers’ ideas on 
prices. Makera hold out firmly, however, 


and have secured their figures on sales in¬ 
volving immediate deliveries. The output 
is still on a large scale, but on other works 
that have been standing idle for a long 
time are soon to be started up. 

The negotiations toward forming the 
proposed combination of Steel Rail manu¬ 
facturers have thus far been unsuccessful, 
although the largest firms express willing¬ 
ness to combine on the plans mapped out. 
Several of their number are, in fact, re¬ 
fusing to enter contracts at the pres¬ 
ent time, they believing that over¬ 
tures now made to opposing firms 
will ultimately result in the formation of 
the syndicate and a considerable rise in 
prices. As it is, there seems to be little or 
no possibility that business can be done 
except at fully 5/ advance on last week’s 
prices. Steel Blooms are also held at an 
advance, £4 being now generally quoted. 

Scotch warrants have ruled rather weak, 
until within a few days’ time, under free 
selling on the part of the “bears” and 
realizations by late buyers who are said 
to have become disgusted owing to 
evidence that the bears were not sell¬ 
ing “short,” but on orders given by 
makers holding warrants. Apart from 
this the market has been devoid of 
special feature and on makers’ Iron 
there is nothing new to report. Middles- 
boro’ Pig is showing increased firmness. 
Hematites have increased fid under the in¬ 
fluence of the strong market for Steel, and 
the same cause has led to 2/6 advance on 
Spiegeleisen. 

Scotch Pig. —There has been a fairly 
active business, with some irregularity in 
prices, but no radical changes. 


No. 1 Coitness, f.o.b. Glasgow 
No. 1 Summerlee, 44 . K 

No. 1 Gartsheme, “ “ 

No. 1 Langio&n, •• “ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 


51/ 

60/ 

48/8 

49/6 

43/6 


No. 1 Shotta, ' 44 at Leith. 49/ 

No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardroesan.47/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ 44 . 48/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, “ “ . 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 4/ 
@ 6/; Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Business has increased 
in volume and the market shows greater 
firmness. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
36/6; No. 3 do., 34/. 

Bessemer Pig. —The demand has con¬ 
tinued good and the market is stronger at 
6d. advance. West Coast brands, mixed 
numbers, 45/6, f. o. b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —For this material the 
market is strong at 2/6 advance, with de¬ 
mand brisk. English 20 # quoted 82/6 
f. o. b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —Makers generally ask 5/ 
advance, and are very firm. The demand 
continues active. Heavy sections quoted 
at £4. 5/, and light sections £4. 10/ 

£4. 15/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
points. 

Steel Blooms. —Demand is moderate, 
but prices are held higher and firmly. We 
quote £4 for 7 x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —The demand for these 
continues brisk and prices remain firm. 
Bessemer, 2J x 2£ inch, £4. 3/9, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Makers hold for higher 
prices, but the demand is moderate. Besse¬ 
mer, £4, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Old Rails. —Sellers firm on price, but 
the demand moderate. Tees quoted at 


£3. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double Heads, £8. 
8/ @ £3. 10/, c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron. — A quiet market reported, 
with prices steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —There is little doing in 
these, but holders are firm. Bessemer 
quoted £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —The market rather slow, 
with prices steady on prompt deliveries. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/8 @ 15/6 

IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish. <& 

IC Siemens ... 

IC Coke. B. Y. grade.W 

Charcoal Teme. Dean grade.13/ @ 12/6 

Manufactured Iron. —There continues 
to be a fairly active business, with prices 
firm for the most part. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. 6 » 5 « 

44 Common 44 . © 5 16 0 

Staff. Brk8heet,singles. .. 7 12 6 § ........ 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 6 0 0 ® 6 2 6 

Tin. —The market fairly active at the 
lower prices, showing more firmness at the 
close. Straits quoted to-day at £97, spot, 
and £97. .10/ @ £97. 15/ for three months’ 
futures. 

Copper. —The market still unsettled 
and irregular. Nominal prices are: Chili 
Bars £77. 10/ @ £78, spot, and £75 
three months’ futures. Best Selected, £79. 

Lead. —Demand has continued slow and 
prices show no material change. Quoted 
at £12. 7/6 for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter. —Prices rule very steady, but 
trade is moderate. Quoted at £17. 17/6 
for ordinary Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Oenu. 

franc, Ptaetaor Lira.19.8 

Florin (Netherlands).40.8 

florin (Austria)..86.9 

Nllrels (Portugal),.81.08. 

Ellrels (Brasil).64.6 

Nark (Germany). .£&* 

Pounds. 

kilogram.£.406 

Picul.184. 


CHILI. 

Valparaiso, December 7, 1888.—Exports, 
Copper included, Chilian products have been 
excessively quiet, to some extent unfavorably 
influenced by the prospect of a short wheat 
crop. Copper .—In consequence of the more 
staple exchange market and the greater steadi¬ 
ness in the Metal in England fluutuations have 
been but trifling, sales not exceeding 25,566 
quintals at $27.55 @ $27.30 t f.o.b., the latter 
figure equaling, with 30/ freight per steamer, 
£76. 10A Exchange , 90 days’ sight on Lon¬ 
don, 28%<L— Weber db Co. 

WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, January 4,1880. 
-iraAata.—Boiled has been steady at $14.4 
and Crude at $6.84 a ton, f.o.b., inclusive of 
export duty. There have been exported from 
this island last year 49,677 tons, compared with 
42,157 in 1887 and 85.920 in 1886. Exchange on 
London, 90 days’ sight, $4.77 @ $4.83.—A. P. 
Masson. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, January 28,1889.— Hemp— Has been 
quiet at $16.05 $ picul, against $9 same time 
last year, equaling $1 ton cost and freight £56. 
17/6, against £82. 2/0 in 1888. There cleared 
for the United States since last cable 12,000 
bales, against none last year; since January 1, 
86,000, against 18,000; there remain loading for 
do., 29,000, against 7000. The clearances for 
England since January 1, have been 12,000 
bales, against 84,000; loading for do.. 10,000, 
against 4000; cleared for all other ports, 2000, 
against 3000; receipts at all ports since last 
cable, 18,000, against 8000; and since January 1. 
47,000 bales, as compared with 34,000 in 1888 
and 32,000 in 1887. Freight.— $7.50 against $5. 
Exchange. —6 months sight on London 3/8 
against 8/8.— Ker dt Co., per cable direct, to 
their aqent % Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 89 Waiter 
street , New York. 

Penang, December 21,1888.—Tin—Receipts 
for the fortnight have amounted to 8000 piculs, 
of which Europeans took 1900 and Chinese 5000. 
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The price opened at $87.40 $ picul, at which 
Chinese bought, subsequently gave way to 
$36.67%, closing at $30.70, at which the China¬ 
men are again buying.— Schmidt , Kusterman 
&Co. 

SPAIN 


Bilbao, January 19, 1889. —Iron Ore .— 
A good demand has been noticeable during the 
week, some cargoes of Rubios bringing 7/, the 
quotations for the same being 7/ @ 7/2, while 
Campanil has to be quoted 8/ @ 8/8, the latter 
being rather scarce. There has been a large 
export movement in Ore during the wees, 
plenty of steamers having arrived to take 
their turn at the drops. Export so far this 
year 202,147 tons, against 194,425 same time 
last year. The total shipments of Iron Ore 
last year did not exceed 8,081,593, against 
4,198,090 in 1887. Of these shipments, 39,956 
tons went coastwise, against 28,274 in 1887. 
Pig Iron. —There were snipped last year 1,903,- 
*220 kg. abroad, and 1,247,140 coastwise. The 
export from Spain of Metals of all kinds dur¬ 
ing the first 11 months of 1888 have been as fol¬ 
lows: 


1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Calamine. 25,009 21,873 24,648 

Pyrites. 621,834 701,84 L 756,941 

Iron Ore.3,791,819 4,923,947 4,196,408 

Pig Iron. 46,882 102,798 66,722 

Precipitate. 24,794 25,500 20,458 

•Quicksilver. 541 1,122 892 

Pig Lead. 103,149 131,637 118,737 


Total.4,014,028 5,898,718 5,189,790 


—Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, January 20. 1889.— Iron.— The 
blast furnaces have succeeded in screwing up 
the price of Forge Pig, and in consequence 
thereof the rolling mills are about to raise 
their figures for Finished Iron. The advance 
in Pig being 2 francs, and 1250 kg. being re¬ 
quired to make 1000 kg. of Iron, the probability 
is that Finished will now be advanced 5 francs 
by the syndicate. Athus has raised the price 
to 4.70 francs for his Forge Pig, at which it 
has been selling currently. —Moniteur des In- 
tArHs Materials. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, January 26, 1889.— Iron. — Pig 
Iron has been lively and tending upward in 
Rhenish Westphalia. There has been consid¬ 
erable animation in Spiegel, both for domestic 
use and export, sales having been made all the 
way to July 1 at 59 marks $ ton for 10 to 12 %. 
Thomas and Bessemer have remained steady, 
the syndicate selling Forge Pig at 46 @ 55 
marks, and Foundry at 54 @ 61. Luxembourg 
may be quoted 35 @ 42, English Bessemer, 45/ 

ton. While Finished Iron is lively for do¬ 
mestic consumption, so it is neglected for export 
Hoop Iron has been doing tolerably well, and so 
have Plates, which have been advanced 5 
marks ton. The Wire branch is still in a 
poor plight and selling at an actual loss in con¬ 
sequence of competition. Machine shops and 
car works continue in good position. Wire 
Rods are quoted 105 @ 107 at Dortmund, and 
Bteel Rails 120 @ 180. All metals are quiet 
but firm.— Borsenhalle. 


SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, January 24, 1889.— Iron Ore .— 
The total cost of the Lulca-Ofoten Railroad, 
which will measure 496 km. in length will be 
20J)00,000 crowns of 28# American. In the 
estimate submitted to the Government in con¬ 
nection with the proposed sale of the said rail- 
wayto the latter, the company fixed the cost 
at 27,000.000 crowns. In view of this discrep¬ 
ancy and the demand of the company that its 
Iron Ore should at all times be free from ex¬ 
port duty, the hesitation of the Government to 
buy the line does not cause surprise.— Dag- 
bladet. 


Imports. 

Hardware* Machinery* dee. 

Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs, 12; Arms, 
C8., 27 

Commercial Express Company, Mach’y, cs., 60 
Degrauw, Aymar & Co., Chains,28; do., cks., 4 
Delamater., C. H. & Co., Mdse., cse., 1 
Downing, R. F. & Co., Mach’y. cs., 2 
Eureka Foundry Co., Mdse., pkgs., 8 
Field, Alfred & Co., Mdse., cs , 25 
Folsom, H. & D., Arms, cs., 8 
Hartley & Graham, Mdse., cs., 7 
Healy & Earl, Mach’y, cs., 4 
Kimback, 8. D., Anvils, 205 
McDermott, W., Steel Shoes, 120; Steel Dies, 120 
Moseman Bros., Hdw., cs., 5 
Sumner. Chas. P. & Co., Mach’y, cs., 7 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, cs., 12; Hard¬ 
ware, cs., 3 

Wiebusch & Hiiger, Lim., Mdse., pkgs., 17; An¬ 
vils, 178: Hdw., cks., 0 
Windmuller & Roelker, Gun Barrels, cse., 1 


Fanber’g Electric Action Door Bell. 


A view is herewith given of a door bell 
which has just been put on the market, and 
for which a patent has recently been issued. 
The inventor has combined in this device 
utility with simplicity, and has succeeded 
in producing a very satisfactory door bell, 
which can be sold at a very moderate price. 
The mechanism is ingenious and simple. 
The button pushes in like the button of an 
electric bell, and operates a hammer with 
a double head, which strikes the bell alter¬ 
nately on either side. One full pressure upon 
the push-button causes six strokes of the 
hammer on the bell, and a coil spring of the 
choicest piano spring wire forces the push¬ 
button back into position and furnishes 
the power for six more strokes, making 12 
strokes by simply one pressure. The push 
button drives before it a stout wire, wnich 


Care of Steam Boilers. 

Some instructions relative to the care of 
the Belleville boiler, issued by the French 
Navy Department, will be found useful, 
wholly or in part, by those having charge 
of other forms of boilers: 

1. When a boiler is not in use it should 
be kept full of water. 

2. Whenever a boiler is thrown tem¬ 
porarily out of use, either at sea or when 
arriving in port, it should be filled with 
water as soon as the fires are hauled. 

3. To be assured that the boiler is com¬ 
pletely filled, water should be admitted 
until it escapes through the safety valve. 

4. The boiler should be examined at 
regular intervals, to ascertain whether any 
of the water has escaped. 

5. If a boiler is to be inspected inter¬ 
nally, it should be filled with water when 



Fauber's Electric Action Bell. 


pushes a steel pin through an irregular 
slot in the heavy brass plate. The pin is 
secured firmly to the pivoted end of the 
hammer, and as it follows the serrations 
the hammer vibrates and strikes its double 
h6ad alternately on the bell. The barrel, 
which is a part of the main or foundation 
casting, is passed through a J-inch auger 
hole in the door or casing and two screws 
fasten the frame on the inside. The 
rosette is then put over the push button 
and two screws hold it in place. The bell 
is adjustable to any ordinary thickness of 
door, say from li inch to 3 inches, and, 
when desired, connections or extra 
length wires are furnished for casings. 
If extra length wires were put in every 
package it would make them too bulky, 
hence they are only put in when called 
for. The bells and rosettes are packed 
singly in pasteboard boxes and labeled, 
and these are packed in larger telescoped 
boxes and in wooden cases. H. H. & 
C. L. Munger, 142 Lake street, Chicago, 
are sole agents for their sale. 


the fires are hauled, and the water should 
not be discharged until everything is 
ready for the inspection. This rinsing 
operation tends to remove corrosive sub¬ 
stances from the interior surfaces. 

6. When under way, at least 1 pound of 
powdered carbonate of lime for each pound 
of cylinder oil used should be put into the 
well from which the feed pump draws its 
supply. 

7. The use of vegetable and animal oils 
for cylinders, pump, and all parts in com¬ 
munication with the condenser or hot-well, 
should be avoided. Mineral oil alone 
should be used, and the engineer should 
ascertain, by analysis, whether the oil 
free from all mixture with animal 
vegetable fats. 


The strike at the car works of the 
Lima Car Mfg. Company, at Lima, Ohio, 
which has been in progress for some weeks, 
has been declared off, and the works are 
again in operation. 
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Hardware. 

There are on all sides evidences of in¬ 
creased activity, and a fair volume of busi¬ 
ness is doing. Merchants throughout the 
couutry were in many instances later than 
usual in placing their orders, and as a 
consequence there is in several lines more 
or less difficulty in obtaining goods as 
promptly as desired. Prices are substan¬ 
tially unaltered, there being only a few 
minor changes. It is to be noted that ex¬ 
port trade is especially satisfactory and 
promising, the indications pointing to a 
continued increase in its volume. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is reported gen¬ 
erally to be in a little better condition, 
although prices are unchanged at $1.80 to 
$1.90 for carload lots and $1.90 to $1.95 
for small lots from store. 

Wire Nails. 

The improvement noted in the tone of 
the market in Wire Nails continues, and 
while there has been no quotable advance 
prices are somewhat firmer, and the ex¬ 
treme prices which were named imme¬ 
diately after the breaking up of the combi¬ 
nation have been withdrawn. The manu¬ 
facturers are in nearly all cases well sup¬ 
plied with orders, and are consequently not 
making special efforts to book others ex¬ 
cept at advanced prices. Quotations are 
$2.80 for carload lots at factory. Small 
lots from store are offered at $2.50 to 
$2.60. 

Cut Nails. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Cut Nail Manufacturers' Asso¬ 
ciation was held at the office of the Ben- 
wood Iron Works, in Wheeling, W. Va , 
on Wednesday, the 80th ult. The attend¬ 
ance was only fair, about a dozen firms 
being represented. The card rate was 
changed from $1.90 to $1.95, subject to 
the usual discounts. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Under date February 1 the following 
revised prices of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
&c., were announced: 

Per pound. 


Lead Pipe.6 cents 

Block Tin Pipe.45 cents 

Sheet Lead.. 6% cents 

Tin-Lined Pipe.15 cents 


Dover Stamping Company, Boston, 
Mass., have reduced the price of their 
Dover Egg Beaters, which are now sold at 
$1.50 per dozen. 

Our readers will observe that Boston 
and Lockport Block Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., for whom the Henry B. Newhall 
Company, 105 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents, in their advertisement 
on page 45 illustrate Reed's Hay Fork 
Pulley, calling attention to its special feat¬ 
ure as a self-oiler. It is made in two sizes, 
Nes. 45 and 60, the former taking regular 
sized rope and No. 60 being made with an 
extia opening to pass knots. The self- 
oiling feature is illustrated, showing the 
simplicity of the device, and the excellence 
of tne Pulley is alluded to. No. 45 is listed 
at $5.50 per dozen and No. 60 at $7.50 per 
dozen, subject to a discount of 50 and 7| 
per cent. They are packed in barrels of 
5 dozen each; weight, 40 pounds to the 
dozen. 

The File market is acknowledged by all 
the manufacturers to be in an unsatisfact¬ 
ory condition, on account of the extremely 
low prices which are prevailing, the prices 
being, in fact, lower than ever before, the 
market having fallen away somewhat dur- 
ng the last few months. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great deal of irregularity, ranging 
from the comparatively high prices quoted 
by concerns whose position in the market I 


enables them to obtain higher prices than 
their competitors, to the extremely low 
prices offered by others, and which are 
regarded by many of their more conserva¬ 
tive competitors as below the cost of pro¬ 
duction. In this condition it will be seen 
that manufacturers who have an acknowl¬ 
edged position in the market and are able 
to get good prices are to be congratulated, 
while those who find it necessary to offer 
low prices in order to dispose of their goods 
find the situation especially unsatisfactory. 
The severe competition thus existing be¬ 
tween the cheaper grades makes it difficult 
for those occupying the middle and higher 
levels to advance prices, and the effect in 
slightly weakening prices is to a certain 
degree felt. With the advances which 
have occurred in the price of 8teel, it is 
the more surprising that there should have 
been the continual shrinking in the price 
of Files. What the outcome may be re¬ 
mains to be seen. Severe competition and 
low prices have the effect of discouraging 
some of the manufacturers, and if the 
present state of things continue it is not 
unlikely that some will withdraw from the 
market, thus to a certain extent diminish¬ 
ing the production and possibly preparing 
the way for a more satisfactory condition. 
There is, however, no immediate pros¬ 
pect of the accomplishment of this. In 
case there should be an advance in prices 
it is probable that some manufacturers who 
have withdrawn from the market would 
again enter it, and there seems to be little 
probability that the production can be 
limited to the regular requirements of the 
trade. This condition of things illustrates 
the desirability of a reputation for excel¬ 
lence of product, as there are some manu¬ 
facturers who, in spite ot the very low 
prices obtained by many of their competi¬ 
tors, are selling their goods in fair quan¬ 
tities at remunerative prices, and doing, 
notwithstanding the general demoraliza¬ 
tion, quite a satisfactory business. A 
more conservative course on the part of 
manufacturers who are making unremuner- 
ative prices would obviously improve the 
situation. 

In regard to the revised list of Steel 
Skeins, to which reference was made in our 
last issue, it should be stated that several 
of the manufacturers did not attend the 
meeting and have not adopted the new 
list, so that at the present time there is no 
uniformity in lists on these goods. 

McIntosh, Huntington & Co., Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, are calling attention to a lot 
of best second-growth shaved single-bit 
Axe Handles, which they are offering at 
$2 per dozen. 

L. S. Starrett, Athol, Mass., issues a 
circular describing his new Divider, No. 
86, which is furnished with auxiliary cali¬ 
per legs, which, together with a common 
pencil, may be used interchangeably with 
the arms, forming a variety of useful com¬ 
binations. In a circular, dated 1st inst., 
it is stated that the discount on his list is 
25 and 10 per cent., except the following 
tools, the discounts on which are as 
follows: 

Spring-Bowed Calipers and Dividers_dis., 

25&10&10 % 

Micrometer Caliper Scale, No. 28—dis., 25 % 

It is also stated that new Micrometer 
Gauges soon to be put on the market will 
be sold at discount 25 per cent. 

Kingeiy Mfg. Company, 9 West Pearl 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, issue a circular 
relating to their Economy Ice Cream 
Freezer, in which a cut is given showing 
its construction. These circulars are fur¬ 
nished for distribution by dealers to their 
customers. They name the following net 
prices on the Freezers: 


2-quart.per dozen, $10.56 

8- quart. 44 12.60 

4-quart. “ 18.80 


Manufacturers of Augers and Bits have 
been considering what action can be taken 
with a view to securing a more satisfactory 
condition of things in this line, and a 
meeting will be held to-morrow for thie 
purpose. 

The market on Bright Wire Goods is in 
a somewhat better condition, some of the 
extreme prices having been withdrawn. 
The ruling quotations are, however, still 
very low, and referred to as yielding little, 
if any, profit. 

Prices of Wood Planes have reached a 
very low point, beyond which it is not 
thought likely that they will much farther 
recede. The competition between the 
manufacturers is well maintained. 

The following is the price list of Fauber's 
Electric Action Bell, of which a description 
is given on page 212, and for which H. H. 
& C. L. Munger, Chicago, Ill., are sole 
agents. It will be noted that Bells and 
Rosettes are listed separately. The list ia 
subject to a discount of from 25 to 80 per 
cent.: 

Per dozen. 

No. 31—8-in. Pressed Gong, Nickel Plated. 

without Rosette.$ 13.00 

No. 32—3-in. Bell Metal Gong, Polished, 

without Rosette.16.00 

No. 41—4-in. Pressed Gong, Nickel Plated, 

without Rosette.18.00 

No. 42—4-in. Bell Metal Gong, Polished, 

without Rosette.21.00 

(Bells packed singly). 

No. A—Rosette—Imitation Bronze.. 2.00 

No. B—Rosette—Genuine Bronze, No. 1 

finish. 3.75 

No. C —Rosette—Genuine Bronze, No. 8 

flntah .;. 8.75 

Saddlery Hardware in Philadel¬ 

phia, 

A harness-makers' association has re¬ 
cently been formed in Philadelphia^ the 
object of which, as stated by them, is to 
compel the wholesale Saddlery Hardware 
houses to cease retailing goods or selling 
to consumers, and their demand to this 
effect having been made upon such houses 
has been by some of the leading concerns 
refused. It appears that it has been the 
custom in that city for the wholesale 
houses to retail to a certain extent in con¬ 
nection with their jobbing business, the 
principal articles so sold being Horae 
Covers and Lap Robes, a line of goods not 
usually carried by the harness-makers, 
though other goods were also retailed. 
This condition of things was naturally 
more or less antagonistic to the interests of 
the latter class, and the association formed 
to prevent this practice refused to pur¬ 
chase goods from any of the houses who 
will not bind themselves not to sell under 
any circumstances to consumers, a de¬ 
mand which, as intimated above, has been 
refused by such houses as Jesse Lee & 
Sons, Conrad B. Day & Co., Yerkes, 
Jones & Co., and Geo. B. De Keim & Co. 

It is quite probable that there is some 
grievance in connection with the practice 
m question which should be rectified, but 
the system of boycott .which has been 
determined upon by the associated harness- 
makers is not only objectionable on ac¬ 
count of its interference with trade usages, 
but is not likely to accomplish the desirea 
result, and if the measures already 
adopted are adhered to, it is prob¬ 
able that some of the wholesale 
houses will be disposed to open retail 
esstablishrnents of their own, and thus- 
become formidable competitors with mem¬ 
bers of the association. But, as reflect¬ 
ing more accurately the situation, we give 
below extracts from several letters relating 
to the matter, as the principles involved 
in the controversy are of general interest, 
from their relation to trade methods and 
their bearing upon the question as to the 
control of business, whicn it is feasible to 
secure by organization among interested 
parties. Writing on this subject, a promi- 
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nent house, after referring to the circum¬ 
stances under which the demand is made, 
state their position as follows: 

We have always sold our goods to any one 
who will pay our prices for them, and shall 
continue to do so as long as we can find custom¬ 
ers. We have heretofore protected the har¬ 
ness-makers, to whom we made a liberal dis¬ 
count from retail prices. If we are to be boy¬ 
cotted because we will not consent to the Har¬ 
ness Makers’ Association regulating so much 
of our business as to dictate to us whom we 
shall sell to, while they buy from whom and 
where they please, including the manufacturer 
who supplies the jobber, we may be led to 
adopt a different course. 

For a longtime past the manufacturers of 
Saddlery Hardware and all horse materials 
have solicited the trade of the harness-makers 
of this city, who in return patronize them even 
at the same, and sometimes higher, prices than 
the jobbers would sell the same articles for. 
While they want to obligate the wholesale 
houses not to retail or sell to consumers, they 
claim the privilege of buying from whom 
and where they please and where they 
prefer. We have no idea that the arrange¬ 
ment will be lived up to for any length 
of time by the jobbers who have agreed to the 
terms of the association. From time immemo¬ 
rial Saddlery and Harness Goods have been 
retailed by the jobbers, and it will be almost 
impossible to avoid retailing, as three-fourths 
of the harness-makers buy tneir goods in that 
way. 


A more full statement of the situation is 
given in the following letter, in which, it 
will be observed, an intimation is given 
that in case the effort is continued by the 
harness-makers, some of the wholesale 
houses will resort to aggressive measures 
for their defense: 


Some weeks ago several retail harness-makers 
of this city, claiming to represent an organiza¬ 
tion called the -Harness Makers’ Protective 
Union, called upon us and handed us a paper 
for our signature, whereby we were to agree (1) 
not to sell to consumers, and (2) not to sell to 
any dealers but harness-makers. The utter ab¬ 
surdity of the second proposition was so appar¬ 
ent that it was afterward withdrawn, ana we 
were requested to accede to the first proposition 
only. Had it been a mere matter of obliging 
we could readily have done this, for our sales to 
consumers amount to but little, as we in no way 
seek retail trade and are not equipped to look 
after it; but during the 85 years we have been 
established in this same location our house 
has become known and more or less persons 
persist in coming here for goods —particularly 
fine imported Saddlery and specialties— 
which they know we keep. We saw, how¬ 
ever, that there was a principle at stake 
and that if we at all recognized the right of out¬ 
siders to make rules for toe management of our 
business we were only at the oeginning of 
trouble, and that we might involve ourselves 
in a contract which it would be impossible to 
keep and which we could not honorably break, 
We accordingly declined to sign the agree¬ 
ment or to deal with the association or any of 
its committees. We hold that differences be¬ 
tween a house and its customers should be set¬ 
tled solely by the parties concerned, and that 
the interference of others, who are either com¬ 
petitors or who never deal with the house in 
question, is purely a piece of impertinence. 
We also decline to be used as a club to beat the 
heads of the real offenders, whoever they 
maybe. 


It has been asserted, and we believe with 
perfect truth, that the retail dealers have been 
injured by some wholesale houses selling to 
consumers at the same prices as to the trade. 
This is a wrong which calls for a remedy, but 
it must be settled between the parties con¬ 
cerned and not by formation of organized 
conspiracies to boycott houses which have 
nothing to do with the actual grievance and 
decline to be made parties to it. We find al¬ 
ready that some of the more reasonable men 
in the union are perceiving that the action 
taken is inequitable and unbusinesslike and 
are putting the blame on the more ignorant 
members of the organization, who each had a 
vote and were ready to carry any resolution 
to bulldoze the wholesale houses. 


In the West the movement had some success, 
as the practice of combining retail depart¬ 
ments with wholesale houses does not seem to 
have become established, but here in the East, 
where so many large wholesale houses have re¬ 
tail departments which in no way interfere 
with their jobbing trade, it has become so well 
established that it is impossible to root it out, 
and the possible effect of this boycotting may 
be to make some of the jobbers open up regu¬ 
lar retail departments for local trade, thus 
making themselves dangerous competitors to 
the boycotters. 


Another well-known house writes as fol¬ 
lows: 

A committee of five members called upon us 
and presented a petition requesting us not to 
sell goods to any one except the harness- 
makers. Our trade being limited to a few of 
them, of course we could not consider their de¬ 
mands, but wrote we would give them our 
whole business for its equivalent. To this they 
made no reply. You can readily understand 
that we cannot, in justice to ourselves, allow 
any outsiders to run our business as long as we 
have our bills and expense account to pay. 

Items. 

In addition to the statement made in our 
issue January 17 by the Putnam Nail 
Company, Neponset, Boston, Mass., in re¬ 
gard to their prices and the method of 
marketing their goods, they further advise 
us in regard to deliveries, stating that the 
Western boundary of their delivery is 
Omaha. They will, therefore, allow Omaha 
freight or its equivalent on direct ship¬ 
ments in not less than 10-box lots from 
either storehouse, Boston or Chicago. 

Sheldon Axle Company, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., under date January 31, contradict em¬ 
phatically a report which has obtained cur¬ 
rency in some of the papers to the effect 
that they have temporarily suspended. 
They characterize it as entirely without 
foundation in fact, and so far from suspend¬ 
ing temporarily state that they have been 
running continuously since the first day of 
September without shutting down their 
works except for accidents that are liable 
to occur in any manufactory. As the dis¬ 
patch in question might be so construed 
as to refer to financial distress, they state 
that the company are entirely solvent and 
prosperous, with an excellent prospect for 
their future success. 

Silver & Deming Mfg. Company, Salem, 
Ohio, have issued an illustrated catalogue 
and price list, which is exceptionally com¬ 
plete, attractively printed and well ar¬ 
ranged. It is a volume of 224 large pages, 
fully illustrated, and containing a good deal 
of matter of interest to and for the conveni¬ 
ence of their patrons, such as telegraphic 
cipher code, rules and tables relating to 
hydraulics, with other information con¬ 
cerning Pumps. The extent of their line 
of Pumps is indicated by the following 
classification: Cistern, House Force, Shal¬ 
low Well, Wind Mill, Power Force, 
Double-Acting Force, Rotary Force and 
Miscellaneous, and also Well Pump Stand¬ 
ards, Cylinders or Working Barrels, Pump 
Fixtures, Hydraulic Rams, &c. The cat¬ 
alog je also includes a line of Fittings, 
Pipe-Fitters’ Tools, Well Tools and Sup¬ 
plies, &c., with Drills, Wagon-Makers’ 
Tools, Sausage and Meat Choppers, &c. 
The catalogue is a very creditable one and 
lepresents their important line in a way 
that will be appreciated by the trade. 

The National Tube Works Company’s 
Chicago branch, Charles A. Lamb, local 
manager, has issued a very artistic calen¬ 
dar designed and engraved by John A. 
Lowell & Co., of Boston. The subject of 
the illustration, which occupies the major 
part of the calendar, is 44 Pussy’s Dream,” 
a cat being represented asleep, surrounded 
by shadowy forms of mice engaged in 
various antics 

The Ridgway Refrigerator Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., have issued their 
1889 catalogue representing their line of 
Refrigerators, with illustrations ot the dif¬ 
ferent patterns and a full explanation of 
their patent system. The air in their Re¬ 
frigerators circulates over metallic troughs 
which are located in the cold-air flue, and 
as these troughs are exposed it is described 
as coming in contact with the flowing w r ater 
in them, which absorbs impurities and car¬ 
ries them out of the Refrigerator. The fact 
that the Refrigerators are guaranteed ab¬ 
solutely dry is a point on which special 
emphasis is laid. The trade of the com¬ 


pany was until the last few years com¬ 
paratively limited in the extent of country 
covered by it ? but they advise us that they 
are now sending Refrigerators to all parts 
of the country and many to Europe, and 
are now negotiating for a further increase 
in trade with other foreign points. For 
the coming season they have largely in¬ 
creased their facilities for manufacturing 
the goods. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
172, 174 and 176 Lake st.eet, Chicago, 
have taken up Bicycles, Tricycles and 
Safety Machines as a special department 
of their business. They claim to have as 
large a stock of these goods as any house 
in the country who make them their ex¬ 
clusive business, including every variety 
of wheeled vehicle in this line. They will 
put on the market this season a new full 
ball bearing 30-inch Safety Machine, 
known as the 44 J. M. Horton,” which 
they claim to be the best ball-bearing ma¬ 
chine made, having a number of features 
not found in other makes. This pattern 
will be controlled by them exclusively, as 
they have contracted to take the entire 
product of the factory at which they are 
made. The firm are putting themselves in 
line with the movement now making rapid 
headway in favor of Safety Machines. 
They will have a half ball-bearing ma¬ 
chine called the 44 J. M. Horton, Jr.,” and 
will also have a complete line of ladies’ 
and misses’ 3afety Machines, besides two 
new Safety Machines for boys. Their 
catalogue of Bicycles, which will soon be 
out, will embrace, in addition to the 
above, a full line of the new lever gear 
Tricycle and a one-chain misses’ Tricycle, 
with center gear, making in all 15 new 
machines for the season of 1889. They 
have greatly improved their high grade 
full ball-bearing Bicycle, introducing 
many new features in its construction, ana 
their boys’ and youths’ Bicycles have been 
brought up almost to the standard of the 
machines used commonly by men. 

Jacob Born, of the firm of Rice, Born & 
Co., New Orleans, one of the most prom¬ 
inent Hardware merchants in the South, 
died last week. He was widely known 
and esteemed, and, by his ability and 
energy, was instrumental in building up a 
large and successful business. 

The 8. A. Haines Company, 90 Cham¬ 
bers street, New York, have been organ¬ 
ized, carrying on the business of S. A. 
Haines, and thus representing directly a 
number of manufacturers of leading lines 
and specialties with which the trade are 
familiar. They include the following 
houses, among which it will be observed 
that the National Wire Mat Company are 
a recent addition, the agency having been 
lately assumed by the company: 

Bellefonte Iron and Nail Co. 

L. M. Dayton. 

Townsend, Wilson & Hubbard Bolt Co. 

James McKay & Co. 

Logan & Strobridge Iron Co. 

I. S. Spencer’s Sons. 

Dille & McGuire Mfg. Co. 

National Wire Mat Co. 

Norfolk Shear Co. 

E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 

Starr Bros. Bell Co. 

H. Chapin’s Sons. 

National Rivet Works. 

Charles F. Henis Co. 

The Lufkin Rule Co. 

Steel Pulley and Machine Works. 

New Jersey Brush Co. 

Mr. Haines is to be congratulated on 
this new departure, and the company will 
have the best wishes of the trade for their 
success. In a few days Mr. Haines will 
start upon a trip, during which he will 
visit many of his friends among the leading 
houses of the West and Southwest, solicit¬ 
ing their orders for the goods of the above- 
named manufacturers. 

The firm of W. H. Hilligas & Co. 
Hardware merchants at Naperville, Ill. 
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was dissolved last week. W. H. Hilligas 
has bought out his partner, Louis Reiche, 
and continues the business. 

The F. P. Scott Hardware Company, 
of Denver, Col., are reported to have been 
burned out on the 2d inst., with a loss of 
$80,000, insured for $40,000. 

Western Block Company, Lockport, 
N Y., a new concern which has recently 
commenced the manufacture of Wood and 
Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, have issued 
an illustrated catalogue and price list 
showing the variety of goods of the Anvil 
brand, which they are putting on the mar¬ 
ket. 

An extremely pleasant incident occurred 
on Saturday afternoon, February 2, at 
the works of the Auburn Mfg. Company, 
the well known and extensive manufactur¬ 
ers of Agricultural Hand Implements, at 
Auburn, N. Y., and one wnich it is a 
pleasure to record on account of the long 
and faithful services of an efficient officer 
and as an instance of the harmonious and 
kindly feelings which should exist between 
such and the employees under their charge. 
C. E. Stevens, the treasurer and manager 
having been connected with that institu¬ 
tion for a period of 20 years, it was deemed 
a suitable occasion to manifest the regard 
and esteem in which he is held by the em¬ 
ployees, and he was accordingly surprised 
at the close of the day’s work by the pres¬ 
entation, in a neat speech by one of their 
number, of a very large and elegant Turk¬ 
ish rocker in mahogany, and upholstered 
in the finest quality of frise plush of same 
color, and manufactured to order especially 
for the event. The recipient was com¬ 
pletely surprised, and though visibly af¬ 
fected thanked the donors heartily in a 
few brief remarks, at the close of which 
* 4 Havanas ” were dispensed and indulged 
in while the company dispersed. 

Dover Stamping Company, 88 North 
street, Boston, and Cambridge, Mass., have 
elected the following officers: Edward H. 
Whitney, president; Joseph Moulton, 
clerk; Horace N. Loveland, treasurer. 
The board of directors is composed of the 
above and Thomas Ferrald and A. O. 
Swain. 

The trade will observe among the spe¬ 
cial notices one signed 44 M. H.” The ad¬ 
vertiser, we are informed, represents an 
old-established and reliable firm, who are 
desirous of securing agencies for Philadel¬ 
phia of goods working in with their own, 
particularly that of a manufacturer of Elec¬ 
trical Supplies. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., issue circulars relating to the 
Enterprise Lawn Mowers for 1889, their 
Cork Puller and their Family Outfit of 
Sad Irons, which are furnished in cases 
containing a set of Mrs. Potts’s Cold Han¬ 
dle Sad Irons, a Polishing Iron and a 
girl's Iron, either nickel-plated or plain 
polished. 

The Medford Fancy Goods Company 
have removed to their new location, 44 
and 40 Duane street, New York, where, 
with their five-story building, they are 
given greatly improved facilities, which 
will enable them to give prompt attention 
to orders. They have issued a circular of 
unique and effective design, in which this 
change of location is announced, and also 
call attention to it in their advertisement 
on page 79. 

The Fieldhouse & Dutcher Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, who were slightly em¬ 
barrassed last fall, have satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged with their creditors by passing 
their business into the hands of a board of 
trustees, composed of the following well- 
known manufacturers: E. H. Cole, of 
Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, New 
York; J. R. 8. Boardman, of Ronalds & 
Co., New York; Joseph C. Platt, of the 


Eddy Valve Company; A. L. Murphy, of 
the Conshohocken Tube Company, and 
O. R. Hodge, of the Dubuque Brass and 
Metal Company. The trustees will con¬ 
tinue the business for three years for the 
benefit of all concerned. W. F. Kyle, of 
New York, has been engaged by the 
trustees as general manager, and took 
charge of tne business on the 17th of 
January. Mr. Kyle is thoroughly convers¬ 
ant with every detail of the business, hav¬ 
ing been secretary and manager of the 
McNab & Harlan Mfg. Company, 56 John 
street, New York, whose works are at 
Paterson, N. J., for 25 years, withdrawing 
from active duties in connection with that 
company in June last. He has had in¬ 
timate business relations with the Field- 
house & Dutcher Mfg. Company for many 
years, and is a personal friend of the senior 
member. He makes some sacrifice in trans¬ 
ferring himself to Chicago from his home 
in Brooklyn, and deserves success in his ef¬ 
forts to improve the condition of his trade 
associates. The Fieldhouse & Dutcher 
Mfg. Company have been carrying a very 
heavy stock of Pipe for Gas and Steam Fit- 
ing, Brass Goods and Plumbers’ and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies, which are in limited de¬ 
mand, because of the exceedingly mild 
weather which has prevailed throughout 
the West this winter. 

L. L. Chadwick’s 1889 catalogue of 
Monroe Bros.’ Patent Indurated Fibre and 
Stoneware Lined Refrigerators, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for whom Cordley & Hayes, 37 Bar¬ 
clay street, New York, are agents, has 
been issued. The advantages of these 
Refrigerators are mentioned, and attention 
called especially to some new designs for 
the coming season. Some of these goods 
are lined throughout with indurated fibre, 
the advantages of which for this purpose 
are referred to, while others are lined with 
stoneware. Besides illustrations showing 
the different patterns put on the market, 
a number of testimonials are given in re¬ 
gard to the merit of the article. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., issue a circular describing the Ever¬ 
lasting Patent Lock Wedges, of which 
they are exclusive manufacturers under 
C. J. Grellner’s patent. The circular, 
which has four pages, is devoted to a de¬ 
scription of these Wedges, showing their 
construction in detail and the principle 
on which they work, illustrations also be¬ 
ing given of the different patterns which 
they make, including Axe, Hatchet, Short 
Hammer, Long Hammer and Sledge 
Wedges, all of which are made in different 
sizes, the dimensions of which are given. 
This Wedge, as many of our readers are 
aware, is made of malleable iron, and has 
on one side a half-round groove or channel 
terminating into an opening through the 
wedge. The lock piece made of half-round 
wire and beveled at one end is driven into 
the groove after the wedge has been in¬ 
serted in the handle in the usual way, and 
is then driven home. The construction is 
such that the lock piece is compelled to 
turn through the wedge, and projects into 
the wood on the other side, thus fastening 
it very securely. 

E. C. Meacham Arms Company. St. 
Louis, Mo., have issued their No. 890 
price current, which bears date January 
20. It relates to their usual varied line of 
Arms, Ammunition, &c., and has prefixed 
their discount sheet, giving key to quota¬ 
tions. 

As will be seen by the announcement on 
page 80, Henry G. Cordley and James E. 
Hayes, under the firm name Cordley & 
Hayes, have associated themselves together 
in a general commission business. Mr. 
Cordley was the late general manager of 
the Union Indurated Fibre Company, and 
Cordley & Hayes succeed to their business 
at 37 Barclay street, New York, and 46 
Federal street, Boston. They will repre¬ 


sent the United Indurated Fibre Company, 
Portland, Me., and Lockport, N. Y.; 
Watertown Indurated Fibre Company, 
Watertown, Mass.; Oswego Indurated 
Fibre Company, Oswego, N. Y.; Fiberite 
Mfg. Company, Skowhegan. Me., and 
L. L. Chadwick, Indurated Fibre-Lined 
Refrigerators, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Diamond Wrench and Tool Com¬ 
pany, Portland, Me., have issued an ele¬ 
gantly printed catalogue for 1889, in 
which they show their line of Diamond 
Wrenches, illustrating the different pat¬ 
terns, their Screw-Dnvers and Hammers, 
Hatchets, Braces and other goods, many 
of which embody special features. In 
their circular to the trade they allude to 
the fact that they have a model factory, 
fully equipped with modem machinery, 
and are constantly increasing their line. 

The trade will observe the advertise¬ 
ment occupying page 92 of the Lawrence 
Curry Comb Company, 204 East Forty- 
third street, for whom John H. Graham 
& Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
are agents. The company report an ex¬ 
cellent demand for their Perfect and Steel 
Perfect Curry Combs, and refer to them 
as meeting with marked favor by the 
trade. 

Reference is made in another column to 
the terrible conflagration which visited 
Buffalo, N. Y., early last Saturday morn¬ 
ing, which wiped out of existence some of 
the best business blocks in that city. At 
one time it was supposed that the building 
of Sidney Shepard & Co. would inevitably 
bp destroyed, and dispatches were sent out 
during the progress of the fire to that ef¬ 
fect, so that in the newspaper accounts it 
was quite generally stated that this house 
had been burned out. We are glad to be 
able to state that such is not the case, as 
there was a vacant space between them 
and the fire, which, with the lulling of the 
wind, saved their property ^ their building 
bounding the burned district on the east. 
Their stock and building are practically 
uninjured, and their business continues as 
heretofore without any interruption what¬ 
ever. 

Silver & Deming Mfg Company, Salem, 
Ohio, have established an office and sales¬ 
room at 72 John street, New York, which 
is in charge of Richard F. Day, who has a 
wide acquaintance, especially with the ex¬ 
port trade, to which the company are pay¬ 
ing particular attention. 

Lockwood, Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, have organized themselves into a 
joint stock company under the name of 
Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company to 
continue the business formerly done by 
them as a partnership. John C. Henry 
and W. C. Talmadge, who have been with 
the house for many years, become stock¬ 
holders. The officers of the company are 
as follows: C. B. Lockwood, president; 
J. Q. Riddle, vice-president; B. L. 
Bennington, secretary, and M. Taylor, 
treasurer. The company allude to their 
capital and facilities as much increased, 
and solicit a continuance of the patronage 
of their customers. 

P. J. Conroy & Co., Clearview, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., have issued their 1889 cata¬ 
logue and price list of Refrigerator and 
Closet Door Fasteners, Hinges and other 
Refrigerator and Building Hardware. 
The Conroy Fasteners, Cast Brass Hinges 
and Hasps, Cast Bronze Drawer Pulls, 
Bar and Rail Brackets are shown, ana 
Cold Chisels, Detachable Meat Hooks and 
other goods are represented, with list 
prices. They state tnat they have built a 
large factory and greatly increased their 
facilities for manufacturing. 

A. M. Ross & Co., Ilion, N. Y., issue a 
circular describing their Shovels, Scoops, 
Spades, &c., among which the Remington 
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Shovel occupies a prominent place. They 
also allude in another circular to their as¬ 
sortment of Wood and Iron Beam Plows, 
both steel and carbon, Planters 1 Hoes, 
Force Pumps, Hay Tedders, Mowers and 
Rake Extras 

January 1, 1889, Owens & Barkley, 
Maysville, Ky., dissolved their business 
partnership, H. C. Barkley retiring, and 
the firm becoming Frank Owens Hardware 
Company, with a capital stock of $25,000 
paid in. In announcing his withdrawal 
from the firm, Mr. Barkley refers in ap¬ 
propriate and courteous terms to the dis¬ 
solution, and commending his former part¬ 
ner, Mr. Owens, and the Frank Owens 
Hardware Company to the patronage and 
support of the customers of the house, and 
it is pleasant to note that a partnership 
which continued without change for 25 
years is terminated with the best of feel¬ 
ing on both sides. The new concern, 
which carries on the business with the fa¬ 
miliar trademark, “ O. & B.,” will have 
the best wishes of the trade. 

Exports from Hamburg to the United 
States of Hardware, Metal and Metal 
Goods during the quarter ended December 
81, ult., were valued at $11,324, as com¬ 
pared with $17,607 for the same quarter of 
the previous year, showing a material de¬ 
cline. Exports of general merchandise, 
exclusive of the items named, from Ham¬ 
burg to the United States increased from 
$1,494,000 to $1,629,000. 

In his advertisement on page 60 J. W. 
McDonald, Chebpygan, Mich., illustrates 
his patent improved Saw Tool. This im¬ 
plement is intended for use in feeding 
cross-cut and one-man Saws, and is re¬ 
ferred to as a perfect Jointer, Saw-Set, 
Tooth Gauge, Set Gauge and Swaging 
Hammer combined in one. 

The St. Louis Steel Range Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issue a circular giving a num¬ 
ber of testimonials in regard to the Joy 
Range of their manufacture. 

The New England Specialty Company, 
North Easton, Mass., issue an illustrated 
catalogue of their Hardware specialties 
and patented novelties. It relates to aline 
of Screw-Drivers, Can Openers, Kitchen 
Knives, Mincing Knives, Tack and Family 
Hammers and similar goods, and also to 
Shuttle Spring Blanks, Bobbin Catches, 
Spinning and Speeding Levers, &c. 

The National Tubular Axle Department 
of the National Tube Works Company, 
64-70 Federal street, Boston, Mass., issue 
in attractive form copies of some recent 
letters relating to the Axle, in which their 
customers refer to its excellence and its 
adaptation to a large variety of uses. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
issue a series of blotters representing some 
of their leading rules, and also their Steel 
Tapes recently put on the market. They 
also send out on a card samples of rolled 
forged Boot Calks, the toughness and 
wearing Qualities of which are referred to. 
They are manufactured by a new patent 
process, which turns them out of uniform 
size. 

Exports. 

PER SHIP REPORTER, JANUARY 25, 1889, 
FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By A. Field db Co .—280 dozen Whip Handles, 
68 dozen Hardware. 

By Wheeler db Wilson Mfg. Co.—628 cases 
Sewing Machines. 

By Rand Drill Co .—3 boxes Wire Fuses, 2 
boxes Batteries, 1 box Wire. 

By Singer Mfg. Co .—1007 cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chines, 231 cases Sewing Machine Oil. 

By White Severing Machine Co .—4676 pounds 
Sewing Machines, 655 pounds Wagons. 

By La lance et Grosjean Mfg . Co .—2447 
pounds H. H. Utensils. 

Bit H- W. Johns Mfg. Co.—1 crate Asbestos 
Packing. 

By Healy db Earl .—34 cases Babitt Metal, 3 
cases Belt Fasteners. * 


ByR. W. Cameron db Co .—33 cases Handles, 
80 cases Handles, 1 case Knives, 17 Stoves. 

By McLean Bros, db Riga .—4 dozen Drills, 12 
crates Stoves, 1 barrel Stove Parts, 6 crates 
Seeders, % dozen Seeders, 10 Lamps, 9 dozen 
Hog Ringers, 20 Boring Machines, 89 dozen 
Axes, 33 dozen Brackets, 24 dozen Hammers, 
36 dozen Lamp Shades, 10 dozen Braces, 91 
dozen Axes, 4 dozen Speed Indicators, 48 
dozen Wrenches, 2500 Handles, 86 dozen 
Hammers, 1 case Sewing Machine Parts, )4 
dozen Wrenches, 49)4 dozen Saws, 25 Chucks. 
6 dozen Pulleys, &c., 104 dozen Chimneys, 10 
Scales, 66 Wringers, 18 dozen Illuminators, 
27 dozen Stencils, 2400 Staves. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son .—6 dozen Wringers. 
4115 pounds Bolts, 5 boxes Bird Cages and 
Fixtures, 50 dozen Handles, 9 packages Lawn 
Mowers, 4 W dozen Meat Choppers, 9 pack¬ 
ages H. H. Utensils, 120 dozen Axe Handles, 
52 dozen Fishing Rods, 6 dozen Wringers, 
1203 boxes Clothes Pins, 2 casesTlated Ware, 
11 boxes Clocks, 1 case Carpet Sweepers, 2 
cases Kitchen Ware, 56 pounds Oil Stone, 9 
dozen Axes and Hatchets. 6 W dozen Braces. 
22 Lawn Mowers, 5 dozen Thermometers, 4 
packages Hardware, 3 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 1 case Stencils, 6 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 1 case Stencils, 3600 Cartridges, 2 cases 
Velocipedes, 7 packages Hardware, 2 cases 
Paint, 8 cases Drilling Machines, 7 packages 
Wind Mills, 180 boxes Axes. 

ByArkell db Douglas .—8 sets Wheels, 47 sets 
Hubs, 3125 Spokes, 1-6 dozen Presses. 8 dozen 
Braces, 131 pounds Drills, 4 dozen Hakes, 2 
dozen SawB, 8 gross Knobs. 3 dozen Strops, 6 
cases Tinware, 1 gross Traps, 6 cases Meat 
Choppers. 2 dozen Bench Screws. K dozen 
Mangles, ^ dozen Saws, 1 gross Shaae Rollers, 
72 cases Shade Rollers, 69 cases Slates, 6 dozen 
Razors, 9 dozen Axes, 2% dozen Braces, 3 
dozen Wash Benches, 7 dozen Strops. 12 dozen 
Hoes. 10 dozen Axes, 41 dozen Saws, 114 dozen 
Handles, 6 cases Hardware, 24 dozen 
Handles, 12 dozen Hammers, 36 dozen 
Handles, 8 dozen Forks, 36 dozen Door 
Springs, 7 cases Tinware, 12 gross Lead Pen¬ 
cils, 1 gross Latches and Door Springs, 86 
dozen Hardware, 77 boxes Handles, 800 
dozen Handles, 86 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 2 dozen Wringers, IS dozen Forks. 300 
pounds Nails, 2 dozen Sinks, 51)4 dozen 
Saws, >4 dozen Lawn Mowers. 12 dozen 
Handles, 34 dozen Drills, 1 gross Castings, 

• 34 dozen Castings. 1 dozen Hoes, 84 sets 
Axles, 6 dozen Busn Hooks, 1 dozen Chop¬ 
pers, 6 dozen Sifters, 324 pieces Tinware, 12 
dozen Latches, 728 pounds Bolts, 34 dozen 
Meat Cutters, 1-6 dozen Racks, 8 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 24)4 dozen Tinware, 24 dozen Hard¬ 
ware, 34 dozen Jacks, 8 dozen Glue, 2 cases 
Drills, 172 pounds Tacks, 60 kegs Nails, 10 
kegs Nails. 

By Ansonta Clock Company. —14 boxes 
Clocks, 4 boxes Clocks, 24 boxes Clocks, 31 
boxos Clocks. 

By M. R. Gildersleeve db Co .—26 cases H. H. 
Ware. 

By Plumbs , Burdict db Barnard.— 48,000 
Bolts, 40,100 Bolts, 78,500 Bolts. 

By Meriden Brittania Company .—2 boxes 
Plated-ware. 

By Rogers. Smith db Co.—5 boxes Plated-ware, 
10 casks Plated-ware. 

By Nevins db Haviland .—25 gross Shade 
Hollers. 

ByRussel db Erwin Mfg. Company .—16 cases 
Hardware. 1 barrel Hardware, 7 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 42 Cases Hardware, 2 packages Hard- 


By Foreign Trade Agency .—12 cases Clocks. 

By Wooahouse db Stortz .—16 dozen Axes, 246 
pounds Hardware. 

By A. Field db Sons .—200 pounds Iron Nails. 

By E. F. C. Young .—407 pounds Lead Pen¬ 
cils. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.—HO sets Harness, 200 
cases School Slates. 

By J. A. Babcock db Co .—8 cases Plated-ware, 
15 cases Plated-ware 

By W. K. Freeman db Co .—18 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 9 crates Hardware. 

By E. T. Hopkins. —10,540pounds Steel Springs 
and Carriage Parts. 

By J. W. Horton db Son.— 780 dozen 
Handles. 

By E. Miller db Co .—91 packages Lamp Goods, 
73 packages Lamp Goods, 18 packages Lamp 
Goods, 8 packages Lamp Goods, 7 barrels 
Lamp Goods. 

By Welsh db Lea .—16 cases Handles, 143 cases 
Axes, 6 packages Axes, 5 cases Nails, 6 cases 
Paper Shells, 1 case Skates, 1 barrel Bells, 1 
case Shears, 1 case Rat Traps, 8 cases Han¬ 
dles, 1 case Hammers. 

Bu H. W. Peabody db Co.— 16,000 pounds Nails, 
8 cases Hardware, 1 case CarboDS. 

By Morris, StroiLse db Co. —1)4 dozen Clothes 
Wringers, 1 dozen Money Drawers, 6 gross 
Shade Rollers, 150 pairs Roller Skates, 84 
dozen Gate Latches, 24 gross Hat and Coat 
Hooks, 4 gross Sad Irons, 5 dozen Grindstone 
Fixtures, 106 dozen Tools, 3 gross Whisk 
Brooms, 46 dozen Mouse Traps, 8)4 gross 


. Kitchen Tools, 1 gross Chisel Handles, 128 
pounds Washita Stones. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—2 cases Handles, 4 
dozen Brooms, 6 bundles Washboards, 12 
boxes Clothes Pins. 20 cases Handles, 42 cases 
Axes. 6 cases Hatchets, 6 cases Axes, 32 cases 
Handles, 4 cases Bolts, Spackages Tools, 5 
packages Tools, 2 cases Whetstones, 2 cases 
Hammers, 9 cases Screws, 21 cases Axes, 3 
barrels Lampware, 2 cases Pumps, 1 case 
Tools. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.—12 dozen Snaths, 
15 dozen Agricultural Forks, 12 dozen Han¬ 
dled Axes, 3 gross H. H. Goods, 247 Clocks, 
23 dozen Edge Tools, 6 dozen Hammers, 8 
dozen Saws, 86 Clocks, 24 dozen Axe Handles, 
4 Wringers, 2734 dozen Hardware, 17 Tools, 
2)4 dozen Hoes, 1 Printing Machine, 1 Book¬ 
folding Machine, 4 dozen Hardware, 1 Type¬ 
writer, 10 dozen Printing Machine and parts,. 
40 pounds Printing Machine and parts. 

By Arnold , Cheney db Co.— 51,400 pieces Roof¬ 
ing Slate, 2 cases Printing Type and Presses. 
4 cases Saws, 12 packages Plated-Ware, 4 
cases Bolts, 5 cases Spokes, 49 cases Handles, 
34 cases Handles. 120 cases Handles, 2 cases 
Handles, 15 packages Hardware, 14 cases 
Axles, 6 cases Velocipedes, 3 cases Hardware, 

I case Hardware, 9 cases Springs, 85 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. 

ByW. H. Crossman db Bro .—30 dozen Churns, 

18 dozen Axes, 4 Clocks, 16 dozen Axes, 80 
dozen Whip Stocks. 2 dozen Carpet Sweep¬ 
ers, 1 case Tools. 9 dozen Rakes, 36 dozen 
Mouse Trans, 6 dozen Handles, 10 cases 1 
barrel Hardware, 1 dozen Wringers, 6 dozen 
Pruning 8hears, 2 dozen Lawn Mowers, 6 
dozen Hammers, 36 dozen Lamp Goods, 1 
gross Traps, 2 cases Hardware, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Sewing Machine, 18 dozen 
Wrenches, 2 Saws, 2 crates Dairy Fixtures, 1 
case Tinsmiths’ Tools, 12 cases Carpenters’ 
Hardware, 1 case Hardware, 1 dozen Hog 
Rings, 8 cases Hardware, 1 gross Traps, 10 
casks and 30 cases Pumps, 42 crates and 4 
boxes Stoves. 6 dozen Axes, 8 dozen Braces, 

19 cases Hardware, 12 dozen Clocks, 7 dozen 
Potato Hooks, 6 dozen Handles, 5 dozen Hog 
Rings, 60 feet Rubber Hose, 11 dozen Razor 
Strops, 5 Coffee Mills, 2 dozen Choppers, 9 
dozen Cow Bells, 6 cases Hardware. 3>4 dozen 
Pruning Shears, 5 tons Barb Wire, 1 case 
Hardware. 

PER BARK RACE HORSE, JANUARY 30,1889, FOR 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—194 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 40 dozen Agate-Ware, 1 crate Sinks, 
15 packages Lampware, 1 case Firearms. 
32,000 Bolts and Nuts. 1 case Washers, 29 
dozen Glue, 2 cases Clipping Machines, 504 
pounds Nuts, 270 dozen Handles, 2 packages 
Agricultural Implements, 34 dozen Wringers, 

II packages Lawn Mowers, 8 packages Pumps, 
10 cases Perambulators, 7 packages Skates, 
44,890 pounds Barb Wire, 280 pounds Pack¬ 
ing, 3 packages Stoves, 6 cases Chalk, 8 pack¬ 
ages Lampware, 25 crates Stoves, 1 case 
Lampware, 42 packages Hardware, 5 reams 
Flint Paper, 204 dozen Handles, 9585 pounds 
Barb Wire, 4 packages Hardware, 1 bundle 
Lampware, 1 Refrigerator, 1 bundle Hard¬ 
ware, 150,000 Skewers, 4 cases Hardware, 8 
cases Hardware, 11 packages Hardware, 108 
dozen Handles, 7 cases Agate-Ware, 24 dozen 
Shade Rollers, 34 dozen Wringers, 3 cases 
Perambulators, 99 packages Stoves, 1 gross 
Axle Grease. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—251 cases Axes, 2 
cases Whetstones. 10 cases Slates. 40 cases 
Axes, 1 case Rules and Levels, 110 bundles 
Washboards, 2 cases Iron Toys. 7 cases Tin¬ 
ware, 1 case Hardware, 10 packages Chop¬ 
pers, 3 bales Rubber Hose, 6 packages Lamp- 
ware, 8 cases Carriage-IY are, 29 cases Plow 
Castings, 1 case Carpet Sweepers. 1 box 
Steel, 70 cases Handles. 1 case Agricultural 
Machinery, 8 packages Agricultural Ma¬ 
chinery. 

By Reed db Barton .—2 casks Plated-Ware, 1 
barrel Plated-Ware. 

By Mailler db Quereau .—25 cases Agricul¬ 
tural Implements, 2 cases Wind Mill Re- 

S airs, 1 case Forks, 2943 pounds Axles, 25 
ozen Axes, 25 dozen Axes, 1600 pounds 
Castings, 10 dozen Washboards, 3 cases Axe 
Handles, 5 gross Blacking, 1 case Broom 
Handles, 10 gross Blacking, 75 bundles Wash- 
boards, 2500 Broom Handles. 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg. —30,000 Cartridges, 
80,000 Primers, 8 gross Parers and Corers, 1 
dozen Barometers, 1 gross Coat and Hat 
Hooks, 44 pairs Hinges, 3k dozen Seeders, 3 
dozen Brackets, 315 dozen Handles, 24 dozen 
Handles, 2 Forges, 1 case Castings, 4 W ind 
Mills, 32 dozen Axe6, 1 dozen Lemon Squeez¬ 
ers, 34 dozen Scales, 3640 pounds Axle Grease, 
42 dozen Washboards. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—4 cases Hatch¬ 
ets, 1 case Hardware, 63 dozen Axes, 120 
dozen Handles, 13 dozen Axes, 75 sets 
Springs, 3 cases, 57 bundles Carriage-Ware. 
By White Serving Machine Co .—5868 pounds 
Sewing Machines. 

By Welsh db Lea .—8 cases Saws. 
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By Nevins db Haviland. —25 gross Shade 
Rollers. 

ByR. W. Forbes db Son. —510 pounds Axle 
Grease, 12 gross Whips. 6 dozen Harness 
Dressings, 87 packages Sewing-Machines, X 
gross Harness Dressing, 1 box Hardware. 

% Meriden Britannia Co.—4 boxes Plated- 
are. 4 packages Plated-Ware, 4 boxes 
Platea-Ware, 8 boxes Plated-Ware, 2 boxes 
Plated* Ware. 

By Rogers , Smith db Co.— 751 pounds Plated- 
Ware. 

By E. Miller db Co. —1 box Lamp Goods, 10 
packages Lamp Goods, 25 packages Lamp 
Goods, 9 packages Lamp Goods. 11 packages 
Lamp Goods. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —1 case Handles, 8 
cases Stone, 2 cases Harness, 81 cases Hard¬ 
ware. 

J. A . Gifford.— 95 packages Carriage- 


By Comer Bros, db Co.— 2400 pieces Staves, 720 
Butts. 

By Fairbanks db Co. —576 pounds Scales. 

By H. W. Hartman. —2464 pounds Nails. 

By Beyxoood Bros, db Co.—87 packages Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Co. —5 cases Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Peck , Stow A Wilcox Co. —4 boxes Tin¬ 
smiths* Tools. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.— 25 dozen Axes. 

FEB BABE MART 8. AMES, JANUARY 80, 1889, 
FOB PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Arkell db Douglas.— 24 Plows, 24 sets 
Spokes, 18 sets Felloes, 1 bundle Sash Cord, 
3 gross Shade Rollers. 1020 pounds Sash 
Weights, 110 kegs Nails, 25 boxes Horse 
Nails, 5 dozen Barrows, 200 dozen Handles, 
1 bundle Sash Cord, 2500 pounds Sash 
Weights, 5 cases Pumps, 85 boxes Horse 
Nails, 1 dozen Churns, 1 dozen Washing Ma¬ 
chines, % dozen Washing Machines, 80 dozen 
Brooms, 74 Agricultural Implements, 8 dozen 
Axes. 2 dozen Picks, 8 Stoves X dozen Sew¬ 
ing Machines, 8 Corn Shellers. 1 dozen Meat 
Cutters, X dozen Sausage Stuffers, 22% 
dozen Locks. 6 pairs Springs, 3 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, X dozen Corn Shellers, 
3 dozen Barrows, 1 case Plow Parts, 3 dozen 
Axes. 77. barrels Felloes, &c., 2 dozen 
Hatchets, 4 Bells, 80 dozen Axes, 40 dozen 
Picks, 89 cases Plows, 180 dozen Brooms. 1 
dozen Washing Machines. 60 dozen Tools, 
152 cases Plows, 40 Plows, 600 feet Hose, 1 
case Planes, 1 dozen Bench Screws, 4 dozen 
Saws, 8 dozen Rakes, 1 dozen Meat Cutters, 
S Sausage Staffers, 1 dozen Forks, % dozen 
Plows, 4 cases Fruit Jars, % dozen Step 
Ladders, 5 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Traps, 8 gross 
Axle Grease, 20 cases Plows, 3 dozen Axes, 
12 dozen Locks, 2 dozen Scales, 1 dozen 
Stoves, 6 dozen Saws, % gross Traps. 
23 cases Plows, 2 Forges. 500 feet Hose, 2 
dozen Strops, 4 cases Hardware, 5 packages 
Pumps, 8 cases Hardware, 5 cases Pumps, 1 
case Castings, 12 cases Plow Fittings, 72 
Churns, 24 Plows, 80 dozen Brooms. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —6 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 62 pounds Oil Stones, 1 case Hardware, 
20 dozen Handles, 11 cases Hardware, 57 
pounds Oil Stones, 100 pounds Nails, 9 dozen 
Hammers. 6 dozen Hoes, 2 dozen Axes, 7 
dozen Hatchets, 1 dozen Barrows, 9 Churns, 
35 dozen Handles, 20 Churns, 1 dozen Com 
Shellers, 260 Handles, 11 Stove Trucks, 8 
dozen Cultivators, 9 Com Shellers, % dozen 
Hay Cutters, X dozen Mangles, 5 cases 
Hardware, 10 cases Hardware, 80 sets Axles, 
9 Washers, 9 crates Wringers, 6 dozen Traps, 
1 dozen Pumps, 2 dozen Axes, 15 dozen 
Hatchets, 89 Packages Carriage-Ware, 50 
Tracks, 88 cases Plow Parts, 15 Hand Carts, 
14 cases Hlates. 3 Com Shellers. 

Tendencies in Trade. 

Referring to the discussion which lias 
been carried on in regard to the position 
of the jobbers as between the manufact¬ 
urers and retailers, we have the follow¬ 
ing letter from one of the most prominent 
and experienced Hardware merchants of 
the West, whose views are entitled to 
especial weight: 

I have read most of the letters you have 
published on 44 The Tendencies of Trade.” 
These letters are conflicting; they are re¬ 
flections of opinions of wnters from the 
standpoint of self-interest—in many in¬ 
stances inspired by their personal wishes 
or aspirations. 

It is a fact, doubtless, that at the pres¬ 
ent time there is a conflict going on be¬ 
tween the old and the new manufacturers, 
the old ones, as a role, adhering to the 
jobbing trade, the new cultivating the re¬ 


tail trade. Sometimes this is on account 
of preference of jobbers for old brands, 
but more frequently by reason of two 
bodies attempting to occupy the same 
space at the same time, and invariably 
failing to do it. It is natural that the 
wholesalers should give preference to the 
brands which are well established rather 
than take up new ones which are unknown, 
and yet the letters on the subject are not 
free from statements to the contrary. 

That goods can be more cheaply dis¬ 
tributed through the jobbing houses 
admits of no denial, as the jobbing houses 
can advertise and sell hundreds of articles 
with one equipment of employees cheaper 
than hundreds of manufacturers can do 
the same thing with expenses of equip¬ 
ment hundreds of times repeated, so there 
can be no reasonable doubt about the per¬ 
manence of wholesale jobbing houses lo¬ 
cated in the centers of trade. 

The efforts to ignore established usages 
of trade are undertaken by the newer 
manufacturers for the purpose of dividing 
the trade with the older ones. Capital 
seems to be obtainable for almost any line 
of manufacturing, without reference to the 
amount already invested in it, on the mis¬ 
taken theory that there is no limit to the 
demand for manufactured articles nor to 
the growth of the country, and that new 
men and methods will readily push out the 
old; but in most cases such theories and 
methods are disappointing. New methods 
are not necessarily improved ones, and there¬ 
fore there are long periods of depression 
and only short periods of prosperity in 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Until the actual requirements of the 
country can be closely estimated, and the 
manufacturing capacity kept more nearly 
in correspondence therewith, there will re¬ 
sult unnatural and expensive competition, 
from which grows the discussion and con¬ 
flict to which the letters referred to relate. 
To say that the wholesale jobbing trade 
will be permanently disturbed is to say 
that overproduction will be permanent, 
and t bat capital will continue to be wasted 
in the vain effort to make overproduction 
profitable. 

In regard to the difficulty experienced 
by manufacturers in introducing their 
goods through jobbers, we have the fol¬ 
lowing from a well-known Philadelphia 
house, in which they refer to their experi¬ 
ence in this matter: 

In reference to the trade between the 
manufacturers and retailers we have to 
say that our original intention when we 
started to manufacture our goods was to 
place them in the jobbers’ hands for dis¬ 
tribution, but as we found that jobbers 
were averse to explaining and introducing 
new goods we changed our plans ana 
directed our attention to the retail trade. 
We are free to say that we think |this 
change benefited us, as when a retailer 
offers goods for sale he must thoroughly 
understand them and know in what points 
new goods are superior to old, &c., and 
no one can or will post him as thoroughly 
as the manufacturer. This does not apply 
to jobbers in the same measure, as their 
salesmen sell goods by name, number or on 
their reputation, and it is only necessary 
that they should have the 44 right” price 
in order to sell the goods and take the 
profit after they are introduced. We feel 
confident since our trade has been estab¬ 
lished direct with the retailer that the 
merits of our goods have been fully ex¬ 
plained to each and every purchaser, and 
we propose to continue offering our goods 
in the same channel. 


The Sparrowspoint Railroad, connecting 
Steelton, the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s 
new manufacturing town, with Baltimore, 
has been completed, and trains will be run 
to Union Station next week. 


New Departures. 

The London Ironmongery in its first 
issue of the present year, under the head¬ 
ing 44 New Year’s Resolutions,” refers in 
the following terms to such resolutions, so 
far as they relate to changes in business 
methods, new departures, increased enter¬ 
prise, &c.: 

The majority of business men are given to 
sober reflections upon the possibilities of an¬ 
other year at its commencement, and most of 
them arrive at the conclusion to do something 
or other differently, to make some entirely new 
departure, or to leave something undone which 
had been done previously. They not only 
44 take stock ” of tneir tangible goods and chat¬ 
tels, but indulge in mental retrospects and 
prospects which may or may not have visible 
results in the year which has just commenced. 
It is good that such should be the case. There 
are few men or few businesses which are not 
capable of some improvement, and the begin¬ 
ning of another year is an appropriate time for 
that improvement to be inaugurated. The 
emendation may be in respect or vital princi¬ 
ples, or it may merely refer to working details. 
It may involve absolutely new departures, and 
therefore unknown difficulties or unforeseen 
successes, or it may merely touch the fringe of 
existing practices, and mean neither risks nor 
gains or importance. Whatever its magnitude 
at the moment or future possibilities may be, 
however, it is obvious that the “ good resolu¬ 
tion ” should be the outcome of grave deliber¬ 
ation and of careful thought. The major¬ 
ity of personal 44 good - resolutions ” made 
at this season of the year come to grief because 
they are made too hastily—conceived on the 
spur of the moment, and uttered in words or 
recorded in writing without due deliberation 
or proper consideration of all that they in¬ 
volve. In business affairs there is probably 
less danger of these untoward results, if only 
because the business instinct in most men is 
better trained and in better subjection than the 
mere personal likes and dislikes. That there 
is room for 44 good resolutions” in respect of 
most businesses is pretty certain. Some con¬ 
cerns are so well organized throughout that 
there is really very little room for profitable 
change or improvements, but we fancy that in 
the majority of medium and smaller grades of 
businesses there is ample room for 44 good 
resolutions ” in respect or general organization, 
regularity, enterprise and the working out of 
details. Bookkeeping and balancing ao- 
counts, to select an oda instance, are not always 
so perfect as they might be, ana the quantity 
of old stock on hand is not so satisfactory as 
would have been the case had last year's man¬ 
agement and buying-in been conducted on a 
better basis. Tne display of goods, to take 
another example, might also be done modi 
better in hundreds of ironmongers* shops, and 
the general arrangement of the Interiors of 
such establishments is probably capable of 
considerable improvement. These, with many 
other points, will suggest themselves to any 
man who is really desirous of keeping pace 
with the times and developing his business. 
They are all good subjects for 44 new year’s 
resolutions,” and will, we trust, be so thought 
out as to ]deld excellent results during 1889. 


The trade resources of Venezuela are 
highly extolled by Mr. Scott, United 
States Minister to that country, who re¬ 
cently arrived in New York City from 
Curacoa. Referring to the probability of 
closer connections in the future between 
Venezuela and the United States, he said: 
44 Venezuela would afford a magnificent 
outlet lor American trade. They are in 
need of all American products and ma¬ 
chinery there. They have none whatever 
and know nothing about them. They 
would have to be taught how to use our 
machinery, but once they were made to 
see the advantages of it well the country 
would become a magnificent market for 
them, especially ice-making machinery. 
But Congress would have to send a com¬ 
mission there to secure substantial guar¬ 
antees, because each succeeding adminis¬ 
tration repudiates all agreements of their 
predecessors. Without arrangements of 
the character referred to Mr. Scott would 
not advise Americans to assume risks in 
that country. The actual ruler is Guz¬ 
man Blanco, who dictates the policy of 
the country. 


There is some talk of a new wire rod mill 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
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Paulmier’s Patent Key Fastener. 

This ingenious contrivance applied to a 
lock, manufactured by 8. H. Paulmier, 
Madison, N. J., is represented in the ac¬ 
companying illustration, which indicates 
its utility. From this it will be seen that 
inside the lock, in the position shown in 
the small cut to the right, a gravity guard 


similar manner. Sweet potatoes especially, 
it is said, can be bedded or hilled up very 
neatly. 

The Canton Lawn Rake. 

This rake, illustrated herewith, is manu¬ 
factured by the Gibbs Lawn Rake Com¬ 
pany, Canton, Ohio, for whom John H. 



The First Railway in China. 

Shanghai correspondents describe the 
successful opening in August last of a 
railway 88$ miles in length, from Tien- 
Tsin and the port of Taku to the coal re¬ 
gion where the Kaiping mines are located. 
The Viceroy officially inspected the line, 
which is operated on the American sys¬ 
tem, and at various stations officials met 
the train arrayed in colored silks, firing 
salutes in honor of the distinguished vis¬ 
itor. The ovation tendered differed 
widely from the scenes witnessed some 
years ago, when the unfortunate Shanghai- 
Woo-Sung line was tom up and thrown 
into the sea. It is predicted that this new 
road will eventually introduce one of the 


Fig. 2.—Manner of Inserting Teeth . 


Paulmier*8 Patent Key Fastener. 


is placed so constructed as to permit the 
unobstructed entrance of the key, while 
the key, after it has been turned in the 
lock, is turned by the pressure of the 
guard to one side or other of the keyhole, 
so that it is not liable to drop out on the 
jarring of the door, an annoyance which, 
with other locks, is often troublesome. The 
simplicity of the device and the efficiency 
with which it does its work, as well as its 
comparative inexpensiveness, are points 
that are made in its favor. 

The Planet, Jr., Celery Earther. 

This machine is manufactured by 8. L. 
Allen & Co., 127 and 129 Catherine street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Its general features are 
indicated in the illustration herewith 
given. It will be seen that it narrows or 
widens to suit rows from 18 inches to 4 
feet apart, and the rear ends of the wings 
can be used low at first earthing and 


Graham & Co., 118 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents, and is designed to meet 
the demands of the trade for a cheap, light, 
durable and efficient rake, embodying the 
important features of their Gibbs lawn 
rake, which has met with such favor. 
From Fig. 1 it will be seen that the form 
of the teeth is such that when the rake is 


largest and most profitable railway systems 
in the world. The line just completed 
was built under the superintendence of C. 
W. Kinder, well known in England and 
America, and comprises some fine speci¬ 
mens of engineering work. One of the 
bridges is across the Peh-tang River, which 
consists of one swing span 60 feet wide, 
ten of 50 feet, and five of 30 feet, in all 
720 feet of iron, with iron girders and 
stone abutments. Altogether this bridge 
will compare favorably with any in Amer¬ 
ica or England. There are many other 
splendid bridges among the 50 along the 



Fig. l.—The Canton Lawn Rake. 

in working position they comb instead of line, one especially at a place called Chung- 
scrape the lawn and do not injure the sod. Hang-Chang, built in America, and form- 
The manner in which they are inserted in ing a very handsome, light, though strong, 
the rake head is also shown in Fig. 2. It is structure, with a span of 40 yarns, whicn 
pointed out that to unload the rake it is can be widened by a peculiar arrangement 
necessary simply to push it backward with- to admit a double line when it becomes 
out raising it, one motion cleaning it necessary. Of the four engines running 

one was obtained from America. Already 
an immense and paying goods traffic has 
been developed, and bales of foreign piece 
v goods may be seen transported on the rail- 

\ way and reaching their destination for 

distribution in a few hours, where a few 
3ftj months ago they only arrived after as 

many days’ travel in cargo boats, or on 
mules and camels. 


■ 


The Planet , Jr., Celery Earther. 


raised as the season advances and the 
celery attains larger size. It is referred 
to as working best immediately after the 
cultivator has loosened the soil and made 
it fine. It is referred to as also useful in 
hilling potatoes and other crops in a 


perfectly, thereby saving the annoyance of 
picking grass or leaves from them. The 
rakes are shipped knocked down, the 
heads crated ana the handles, bundled, thus 
lessening freight charges and insuring safe 
delivery. 


The three commercial exchanges of 
Philadelphia have organized a permanent 
committee of five to foster the commerce 
of that port. No concealment is attempted 
of the fact that the foreign trade of Phila¬ 
delphia is in a state of decadence. Ex¬ 
ports of wheat, for example, declined 
from more than 9,000,000 bushels in 1887 
to about 2,500,000 in 1888, 20 per cent, 
more than in Baltimore in the same period. 

An adjourned meeting of the New Eng¬ 
land Water Works Association will be held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Wednesday, 
February 18. 
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Drop-Forged Tack Claw. 

J. H. Williams & Co., 9 to 15 Richards 
street and 8 to 26 Bowne street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have recently added to their line of 
drop forgings a tack claw, which is rep¬ 
resented full size in the accompanying il¬ 
lustration. It is forged from steel and 
tempered, its form and the shape of the 
handle being shown in the cut. Attention 


carriage. It costs about $10,000 to erect 
it. The testing of the Thurlow, Pa., steel 
gun, at the naval proving grounds, will 
take place about the middle of February. 


New Spring Hinge. 

The new spring hinge illustrated here¬ 
with and recently placed on the market 
by the Henry C. Hart Mfg. Company, De- ! 


to the manufacture of iron and steel, and 
to examine and report upon processes and 
machinery referring thereto in this country 
or abroad. He will devote himself espe¬ 
cially to the furnishing of plans, specifica¬ 
tions and superintendence for the erection 
or remodeling of plants and appliances 
such as blast furnaces, Bessemer ana open- 
| hearth steel works, heating and melting 
! furnaces, gas producers, &c., and will 



Drop Forged Tack Claw. 


is called to the shape of the claw as espe¬ 
cially adapted to the work for which it is 
intended, the satisfactory leverage which 
is secured in lifting the tack, and the fact 
that the handle is concaved on both sides, 
thus giving the requisite strength and a 
good grip without unnecessary weight. 
Besides the convenience of the form, the 
fact that there is no handle or ferrule to 
work loose, and the durability of the tool, 
are points which are made in regard to it. 
It is offered to the trade at a price which 
permits its being retailed at 25 cents, and 


troit, Mich., is designated as the Reliable 
No. 20 Surface Spring Hinge, and em¬ 
bodies some new features in construction 
as well as in design. Its principal point 
of difference from other hinges of the same 
character is that the manufacturers have 
substituted for the usual coiled wire 
springs a flat spring made of tempered 
steel and concealed by the leaves of the 
hinge. The advantage of this flat steel 
spring over the coiled wire spring is that 
it takes up very little space and is com¬ 
pletely protected from the weather. It is 



New Spring Hinge. 


it is expected that this comparatively low 
price for an article of its excellence will 
insure for it an extensive sale. 

f Representatives of the South Boston Iron 
Works are engaged at the naval proving 
ground, opposite Annapolis, in placing in 
position a pneumatic gun carriage, on 
which to test the regulation 8-inch steel 
gun. The carriage is to be worked with 
compressed air, and it is claimed that by 
this method a great saving would take 
place as against the ordinary gun carriages 
now in use, as one person can manipulate 
the improved pattern, whereas four or five 
persons would be required for the old- 
style carriage. Should the experiment 
prove satisfactory, it is said the Govern¬ 
ment will very likely adopt the new style 


described as made from the best quality 
of material, carefully tempered, thus giv¬ 
ing an advantage over the wire springs, 
which are apt to vary in hardness and 
elasticity. The hinge is so constructed as 
to throw the door either open or shut. 
The weight of the door is referred to as 
supported by the knuckles of the hinge. 
The manufacturers refer to the hinge as 
meeting with favor wherever offered, and 
from its attractive appearance and dura¬ 
bility likely to meet with a large demand. 


L. G. Laureau has disposed of his in¬ 
terest in the firm of Gordon, Strobel & 
Laureau, and has opened an office in the 
Brown Building, Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. Mr. Laureau is pre¬ 
pared to give advice on all matters relating 


five particular attention to the cheap pro- 
iuction of steel on a small scale. 


The Howard Door Check. 


The accompanying illustration represents 
a very simple device for holding a door 
open at any angle. It is intended to be 
screwed on the door, near the bottom, so 
that the swinging arm can touch the floor. 
One screw fastens it to the door. When 
not in use the arm is turned upward, a 
lug on the side of the wheel preventing 
it from revolving completely around. It 
can be thrown into position to hold the 
door by a touch of the toe. The arm be¬ 
ing slightly eccentric in shape, it can be 
made to press as tightly against the floor 



The Howard Door Check. 


as possible. But one size is made, and it 
has a total spread of 4£ inches. It is 
constructed of malleable iron, handsomely 
polished, and nickeled. The sale agents 
are H. H. and C. L. Munger, 142 Lake 
street, Chicago. 


The associations of millers in the North¬ 
west, representing the winter wheat and 
spring wheat sections, respectively, are 
contemplating a “campaign in favor of 
American flour.” Attention will be di¬ 
rected particularly against Cuba and 
Brazil The millers propose to make a 
systematic attempt to snut out Cuban 
sugar and tobacco unless American flour is 
admitted on the same basis as that of other 
countries. In Brazil English mills and 
English capital are being encouraged by 
the imposition of an import duty on 
American flour, while wheat is admitted 
free, and the winter and spring wheat as¬ 
sociations propose to amalgamate under 
the organization of the national associa¬ 
tion to retaliate, if possible, by shutting 
out Brazilian coffee. 
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The Gem Curling Iron. 

A new curling iron is illustrated here¬ 
with, which is intended for curling or 
frizzing hair. This is not entirely devoted 
to female vanity, as two sizes are made, 
the small size, or Little Gem, being in¬ 
tended for curling gentlemen’s mustaches. 
It is made of steel, with a wooden handle. 


er’s decision: “The new rates are to be 
enforced, but there is no danger that hard¬ 
ship will be inflicted on the railroads. The 
law which the carriers have been fighting 
provides that rates may be abandoned 
whenever it is proved that they are unrea¬ 
sonably low, and the burden of making 
such proof is properly placed on the par¬ 
ties that alone can furnish the needed in¬ 


New York’s Export Trade. 

The statistics of the export trade of 
New York for 1888 contain many interest¬ 
ing details. For the last year we shipped 
hence only 12,852,445 bushels, of wheat, 
valued at $11,582,910, against 41,000,000 
bushels the previous year, and 61,881,884 
bushels of wheat in 1880’, valued at $79, - 
449,560. Indian corn and wheat flour 
have done relatively better, but both are 
far below the previous average. Meats of 
most descriptions show a decreased export, 
and so do butter, cheese and lard. Tallow 
has been shipped more freely. There went 
out from this port in the last 12 months 
about 400,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
and its products, of which 822,991,600 
gallons, valued at $26,472,309, consisted 
entirely of the refined oil. The live cattle 
trade was well maintained, 57,042 beeves 
having been shipped, and a considerable 
business was done in horses, mules and 
sheep. About $50,000,000 in cotton went 
out auring the year. The foreign trade in 
refined sugar, which three years ago ex¬ 
ceeded $15,000,000, fell off last year to less 
than $1,000,000. Next to the United 
Kingdom, Portugal was the best customer 
for wheat and corn, and the West India 
Islands, New Foundland, Hayti, Venezuela 
and Brazil the best for flour. Scandinavia, 
Belgium and Cuba were the next largest 
consumers of meats. Cattle exports are 



The Gem Curling Iron. 


The steel rod to be heated is connected 
with the handle by means of a perforated 
tube or air chamber, which lessens the 
transmission of heat to the handle, keep¬ 
ing it always cool. The action of the 
cissp is regulated by a strong spring, and 
it is operated by a wooden button, which 
is also thus constructed to prevent the 
transmission of heat to the thumb or fin¬ 
ger. It is very light, easily manipulated 
and inexpensive. The manufacturer is 
G. L. Thompson, 86 Market street, Chi¬ 
cago, and it is sold to the jobbing trade 
by H. H. & C. L. Munger, 142 Lake 
street. 

Baggage Protector. 


formation—viz., the railroads themselves. 
A rate adjusted to give returns on pre¬ 
tended capital never actually invested is 
unreasonably high and extortionate.” 

Crimper and Extractor. 

Bailey, Farrell & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are about to put on the market a shot-shell 
crimper and extractor combined, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
Fig. 1. It is named the Eureka Fig. 2 rep¬ 
resents a loaded cartridge and the style of 
crimp made by the crimper. The circular of 
the company refers to the fact that many 
sportsmen load their shell with two or 



The illustration given below represents 
a baggage protector made by the Ames 
Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass. The 
chain is 31 inches in length. The lock is 
a J-inch padlock with six levers. It is in- 



SIZE 


Baggage Protestor. 

tended for securing hand baggage in rail¬ 
road cars, fastening bicycles, &c. It will 
be seen that there is a clevis-drop fastened 
through the center of the padlock which 
turns easily upon it and to which the chain 
is attached. The goods are furnished either 
in brass or nickel plated. 


three wads one size larger than the bore of 
the gun, the object being to retard the 
powder at the moment of explosion and 
obtain greater pressure, and thus get better 
penetration and pattern, and they make 
the point that by using one wad only on 
the powder and crimping the shell above 
this wad with the Eureka crimper the 
same pressure can be brought against the 
powder with as desirable results, at the 
same time economizing wads and gaining 
capacity in the shell for larger loads, or 
the charge generally used in a 10-bore can 
be shot out of a 12-bore. This implement 
crimps all sizes of paper shot shells from 
No. 20 to No. 8 rapidly, and with the ex¬ 
ercise of little power. The weight is 4 


confined almost exclusively to England. 
For petroleum and its products the whole 
world is the market. Germany, England, 
Belgium, Netherlands, British East Indies, 
Japan, China, Brazil and British Austral¬ 
asia taking the lead in the order men¬ 
tioned. For cotton, England is the only 
large consumer, Germany and Belgium ex 
cepted. The United States of Colombia, 
British West Indies, Hayti, British Pos¬ 
sessions in Africa and Chili take the bulk 
of the refined sugar trade, England always 
excepted. _ 

New York business circles receive an 
important accession to their personnel from 
the retiring members of Cleveland’s ad¬ 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
recently sent to the National Museum, at 
Washington, a miniature njodel of the lo¬ 
comotive “ Old Ironsides,” which was 
built by Matthias Baldwin in 1832. This 
was the first locomotive built by Baldwin. 
The workmanship is in all respects a per¬ 
fect reproduction of the original. An in¬ 
scription on the model states that this 
locomotive made 60 miles an hour. This 
was of course for but very short distances. 
In the same collection, illustrating the 
history of the locomotive, is the original 
John Bull. 


Judge Brewer’s decision in the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy case dissolving the 
preliminary injunction against the Iowa 
Railroad Commissioners covers the case 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
The Chicago Tribune says of Judge Brew- 



Fig. 2 .—Shell Crimped by Eureka Crimper. 


ounces. The utility of the crimper for 
crimping blank shot-gun cartridges loaded 
with powder and wads only is referred to 
in the manufacturers’ descriptive circular. 


Exports of American manufactured cot¬ 
tons from San Francisco to China, which 
exceeded 12,000,000 yards during the year 
1887, have been entirely diverted by the 
Canadian railroads and Vanconver route. 


ministration. Mr. Cleveland becomes part¬ 
ner in a law firm, and ex-Comptrollcr 
Trenholm becomes president of a security 
company. Secretary Fairchild and Daniel 
S. Lamont, Cleveland’s private secretary, 
become officers in a new trust company in 
this city, associated with Roswell P. 
Flower and others. Mr. Whitney will 
also reappear in the ranks of New York’s 
active citizens. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1889. 


prices, and manufaot 
stated that the man 
at the figures named. 


Caps, Percussion, 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10's.60#1 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s... .06# I 26 ® 
B. B. Ornd. Edge, Gent. Fire, [ 26 ft 

1-10*8.70# 7ft % 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. ..$1.40 J 
Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.50# 

G. D.28# 

8. B.80# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Go. 

F. O. Trimmed.60# 

F.L. Ground.66# 26 ® 

Gent. Fire Ground.70# >26 ft 

DbL Waterproof.$1.40 7ft % 

DbL Waterproof, in 1.10’s.. .$1.40 

-& B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Eley’s E.B.64#® 66# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire. .41.00 
Cartridges. 

Elm Fire Cartridges.60ft6ft2 % 

Elm Fire MlUtaiy.16*2 % 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.26ft6ft2 % 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sporthig^^ ^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32caL, 
additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22 cal.$1.76, dls 2 % 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal..$3.60,dls 2 % 

Primed Shells and BuUets.16*6*2 % 

H a Caps, Round Ball.$1.76, dls 2 $ 

a a Caps! Con. Baa Swgd. .$2.00, dls 2 % 

BardaiTprimen.$1.00. dls 2$ 

a L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) fLOO^ 

All other Primers.$1.20, dls 2$ 

Shells 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 gauge 


r uS> qtt * 1,tT .\ , 14 \ 16 ,“ d , 20 

Star, Club, Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.88ft*10A2% 

Club. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,16 

and 90 gauge.80*10*2% 

Selbold’s Comb. Shot Shells. 16*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.00*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

66*2% 

I X L, 10 and 12 guage.40*5*2% 

“Special,” 10 gauge.80*10*5*2% 

“Special,” 10 andu gauge.40*10*2% 

Fowler’s Pat.$846 

Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 19.1887. 20*10% 

Wads— 

U.M.C. ft W.R.A.-B.E.. 11 up..$2,001 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.—B. E., OftlO.. 2.80 « 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.-B.E..7&8... 2.00 § 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. 11 up.. 8.10 3 

U.M.C. ft W .K A.—P. K., OftlO.. 4.00 « 
U.M.O. ft W. sL A.—P. B.. 7ft8... 4.90J 

Eley's RE.,11 up..$1.76 

Elay’s P. E.. ll®£o.2.80 

Anvfla.— 

« le Anvils.P b 10#, dls20®20&5% 

>r Wright’s.9ft# 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole...8-W 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.llft®llft# 

Trenton.9ft®9ftf 

Wilkinson's.9ft®10# 

J. ft RUcy Carr, Fat. Solid.U®11*# 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co. 83}*% 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Mfllers Falls Go.$18.00, dls 20% 

Cbeney Anvil and Vise.26% 

aiwi Combined Anvil and Vise. $3.00, 
dls 40ftl0% 

Apple Pare re— 

Advance.f dos $4.76 

Antrim Combination.$ dos 6.60 

Baldwin.5 do* 6.28 

Champion.F dot 7.26 

Eureka, 1*88.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.V dos 12.00 

Gem..P dos 645 

Oold Medal.V dos 4.00 

Hudson's New ’88.P dos 8.75 

Ideal..Pdoa 4.76 

Improved Bay State.P dos 80.00 

LltUe Star.P dos 6.00 

Monarch.$ dos 18.50 

New Lightning.f dos 640 

Oriole.g dos 4.00 

Penn.P dos 4.00 

Perfection.P dos 4.00 

Pomona. f dos A 00 

Rocking Table.J dos 6.00 

Turntable.P dos 4.60 

Victor.P dos 18.60 

Waverly.P dos 4.60 

White Mountain.Pdas 440 

72.P dos 446 

.V dos 6.76 

.P dos 040 

Augers and Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. 7Qt 

Humphreysvllle Mfg. Co. ^ 

French. Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher, 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Co.66 % 

Cook’s. N. H. CopperCo.60ftl0®50ftl0ft6% 

Ives’ Circular Up.00% 

Patent Solid Head.30% 

C. E. Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Up.40% 

C. B. Jennings ft Co., No. 30.00% 


Hollow Augers— 

Bonney’s Ad jus tab i, P dos $48, dls 40ftl0% 

Stearns’.......7.90ftl0% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60... .dls 60ft 6% 
Universal Expansive, each $440. .dls 20% 
Wood’s.26®26A10% 

Expansive Bits— 

ClarkB’ small, $18; large, $26.. .36®36A5% 

Ives’ No. A P dos $60.dls 40% 

Swan's.40% 

Steer’s, No. 1. $26: No. 2, $22.dls 86% 

Stearns’ No. k. $48.dis 20% 


Common .P gross $2.76®$3.26 

Diamond..P dos $1.10; dls 25*10% 

“ Bee ”.26®25ft6% 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46®45A5% 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. .30*10% 

Double Cut, HartwelPs, p gro.$646 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40ftl0% 

Double Cut, Iver..00®60A6% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills 7. .77TT..'“50*10*6? 

Standard.60A10A6% 

Cleveland.60A10ft6% 

Syracuse, for metal.50ftl0ft5% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Ust).S0®30*6% 
WiUlams’ or Holt’s, for metal40A10ftl0% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40&10% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’s.15*10® 16*10*6% 

Watrous’.15*10015*10*10% 

SneU’s.16*1^16*10*6% 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n’CarBits. 

15A10®15*10®6% 

Awl Hafts— 

Sew mg, Brass Fer.p gr. $3.60.46*10% 

Pat.Sewing, Short.$1/00 P dos. dls40A10% 

Pat. Sewing, Long.. P dos $140 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top.p gr $10.00.. .46*10% 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top.p gr $12.00.46*10% 

Awls* Brad Seta* dec—3 

Awls, Sewing, Common 
Awls, Should Peg.P gr $2.46, 40®40*10% 
Awls, Pat. Peg.. .P gr 68#. dls 40®40A10% 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. .&70 p gr,dls 86% 
Awls, Handled Brad.. .$740 P gr, dls 46% 
Awls.Handled Scratch P gr, $7.50.86*10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch, P dos, $1.5046®80% 

■Awl fund TeoIJ Sets— 


Crank, Connel’s.20*10% 

Lever, Sargent's.00*10% 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated.... net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.25*10% 

Lever, RLE. M. Co.VTTT..60*10*2% 

Puli, ferook’s.. 

Pull, Western.26*10% 

Cow- 

Common Wrought..60*10% 

Western.20*10% 

Western, Sargent’s list.70*10% 

Kentucky, “Star”.20*10% 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list. 70 £ 1 92 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky... .70®70ft 10% 

Texas Star.60&10®60&10*5% 

Call..40®40*6% 

Farm BeUs.Pb 3#® 3ft# 

Steel AUoy Church and School Bells. .40% 


Blacksmiths’.60*10*66600% 

Molders’. 40®40*10% 

Hand Bellows.40&10®60% 

Belting, Rubber- 

Common Standard..70*10® 

S tandar d.70*70*5% 

Extra. 00 * 6 ® 00*10% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Carbon.00*10*6% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Diamond.60*10% 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.P dos $», dto 60% 

Hotchkiss’s.P dos $5, dis 10®10A10% 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.26*10*6% 
McGill’s... .P dos $8, dls 10% 


Miller’s Falls A^j/Toof llcfls.. Nos. 1. $12; 


2, $18; dls 26 

Henry's Combination Haft. ..p dos $64 


its, No. 42, $10.60; No. 


>. 48, $12.60; 
dls 70*10*5% 


Brad Sets, Stanley's Excelsior: No. 1, 
$740; No. 2, $4.00? No. 8, $640, dls 
30*10% 


Makers’ and Special ^Brands— 

First quality.P dos $6.OO®$04O 

Others.p dos $6.50®$6.75 

IIAxle Grease—1 

Fraser’s.Keg P b 4#, Pall p a 5# net 

Fraser’s, In boxes.p gr $9.50 

Dixon's Everlasting, In bxs,. .p dos lb 
$1.20; 2 b $2.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-b pails, ea. 86# 
Lower grades, special brands, 

P gr $5.50®$7.00 


No. i.4#®4H#, no. 2 

Noe. 7 to 18..40®66% 

Nos. 19 to 22.00*10*10® 70% 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self- 
Oiling: Standard Farm (1 to 6) and 
SpedalFarm (A1 to A6): 

Less than 10 sets.88ft% 

Over 10 sets.33*4*5% 

Sag Holders.T^^ 

Sprengle’s Pat..P dos $18, dis 00% 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60% 

Common 24-b.P dos $1.60, dls 60% 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balances.60% 

Chatlllon's Circular Spring Balances.00% 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Beckley ft Co.’s.00*10% 


Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 10.60% 

Nos. 30 to 38.K60% 

Nos. 40 to 03.60*10% 

Barker’s. 

Nos. 8.10 and 12.75*10®80% 

Plated. Nos. 8, 10 and 12... ,66A10®70% 

Osgood's Hatchet.40*10®60% 

Spoff ord’s.60*6(460*10% 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.70®70*6% 

New Haven Ratchet.0O*6®0O*1O% 

Barber Ratchet.0O*6®0O*1O% 

Barbers.0084% 

Spofford.0O*6®OO* 10% 

Common Ball, American.$1.10®$1.16 

Bartholoniew's, 

Nos. 26, 27 and 30. 50 * 10 ( 400 * 6 % 

Nos. 117, 118. 119.70®70*6% 

Amldon’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain.75*10®80% 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.06*1O®7O% 

Hatchet.76A10®80% 

Eclipse Rachet.00% 

Globe Jawed.40®40*10% 

Corner Brace.4t>®40*10% 

Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 In.$2.26 

Buffalo Ball.$1.10®$1.16 

P.S. * W.50*10% 


Auger. Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, Ac., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, P dos •lS.OO^dhs 

Extension, Ives, P dos $20.00, (11^6084^ 

Diagonal.P dos $8A00. dls 40% 

hSgolsr . P dos $24.00. dis 40*6% 

Blind Adjusters- 

Domestic.P dos $8.00, dls 8^ 

Excelsior.P dos $10.00, disBOftlO&g 

! Washburn’s Self-Locking.20®20* 10% 

^Bllnd h asteuers— 

MackreU’s, P dos, $1.00.. .dls 20®20*10% 
Van Sand's Screw Pat., $16 P gr. .60*10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 p gr. .56*10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$0.00 P n net 

Merrlman’B.new list, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 2008... .99.00 p gr net 
Security Gravity.$9.00 p gr net 

Blind Staples—ME 

Barbed, ft In. and larger. .Pb 7ft®8# net 
Barbed, H In.Pb 8ft®9# net 


Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.60% 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaJ. Iron.60% 


Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 65*10^ 4 6 *^ 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent's list, OOAIOAOD 
* 10 * 10 % 

Reading, plain.60*10®00*10*6% 

Reading, Rosette.00*10^0*10*10% 

Bright Wire Goods..86*10®MM| 

Broilers— 

Henls’ Self-) Inch. 9 10 9x11 

Basting. \ Per dos. ..$4.60 6.60 040 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Pails. 

Ball Rings— 

Hotohklss’ low list.90% 

Humason, Beckley * Co.'s..70% 

Peck, Stow * WTCo’s. .60*10^60*10*10? 
Ellrlch Hdw. Co., White Metal^towUst^% 

Batcher’s CloaTors— 


New Haven Edge Tool Co.'s.......... .40% 

P. S. * W.83ft*6®83ft*10% 

Foster Bros.80% 


Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, Ac. .70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .06*10% 

Ives* Patent Door Bolts.00% 

Wrought Barrel..7o®70*10% 

Wrought Square.70®70*10% 

Writ Shutter, all Iron, Stanley’s. .00*10% 
Writ Shutter, Brass Knob, . .40*10% 

Writ Shutter. Sargent's list.00*10% 

Writ Sunk Flash, Sargent’s list... .65*10% 
Writ Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10% 
Writ B.K.FlushTCom’n “ ....66*10% 

Carriage, Machine, Ac.— 

Com. Ust June 10, ’84.76*2ft*2% 

Genuine Eagle, Uri Oct., '84.76*10% 

Phi la. pattern, list Oct 7, *84, 76*1 0^ ^^ 

Machine, according to else... .76*10®80% 
Bolt Enas, according to slse. .76A10®80% 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’88.70% 

P.C.BAN.Co., Empire. Ust Feb 28, ’88. .70% 

P.C.B.AN.CO.. Phila., list Oct.’84.82ft% 

P.C.B.ftN.Oo., Keystone, PhUadel., list 

Oct. *84. 80% 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Norway, PhlladeL, Ust 

Oct. ’84..76*10% 

Am^8.Co., Norway, PhlL, Ust Oct. 10, ’84 
76*10% 

Am.S.Co., Eagle, Phil., Ust Oct. 10, ’84..80% 


Wrought Brass. 

Cast Brass, Tlebout's*. 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast.. 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint.... 


Jennings' Augers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings* Bits.9O®0O*6% 

Pugh’s Black..20% 

CarBIt*..60* 10® 00% 

L’Hoaunedieu Car Blto.16*10% 

ocetner Pat. Auger Bits..10% 


Light Brass...70*104 

Extra Heavy.00*10% 

White Metal.00*10*10% 

Silver Chime.33*4*10* 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)’.26*10® 36% 


Gong, Abbe’s.88*4*10% 

Gong, Yankee.. .46*10% 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10®50% 

Crank, Taylor’s..26*10% 

Crank, Brooks’.60*10*2% 

Crank, Cone's.. 10% 


R.*.E.Mi?g.Co..’..’."‘.‘.70% 

Stove and Plow— 

8tove. .02ft% 

Plow.00*5% 

Am. S. Co. Stove, Annealed.02ft% 

R. B.& W., Plow.,.65% 

R. B. & W., Stove.02*6% 

R. * E. Mfg. Co., Stove.02ft% 

Borax.P b 9*4®l0ftf 

Boring Machlnea- 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Anmilar. Dls. % 

Douglas.$6.50 $6.76 .60% 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 6.50 0.76...40*1Oft 10 

Jennings. 6.60 0.76.. .46®46&10 

Other Machines... 2.86 2.76.net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net 


Fast Joint, Narrow.6OA1O*6®0O*6% 

Fast Joint, Broad.66A1OA6®0O*1O% 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint, Japmumd. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Aoorns.. 

Parliament Butts. 70*10 

Mayer’s Hinges. ** atm 

Loose Pin, Acorns... 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 

Wrought Steel— 

Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad. 

Loose Joint, Broad. .70*10 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, Ac. ®75% 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside Blind, light. 

Loose Pin.. 

Bronzed Wright Butts. .40A10®40*10*6% 


See Compasses. 

Calka, Toe— 

Dewicks. p b 6*5®$# 

Can Openers— 

Messenger's Comet.. .p dos $3.00, dls 26% 

American.P gross $3.00 

Duplex.dos 26#, dls 16®20% 

Lyman’s.P dos $3.76, dis 20% 

No. 4 French_P dos $2.26, dls 66®00% 

No. 5, Iron Handle, Pgr $0.00, dls 46®50% 

Eureka.P dos $2.60, dls 10% 

Sardine Scissors..P dos $2.76®3.00 

Star.P dos$2.76 

World's Best, P gross. No. 1, $12.00: 
No. 2, $24.00; No. s7$80.OO...dls 60*10% 

Universal.P dos $3.00, dls 35*6% 

Domestic.P dos $2.60, dis 46% 

Champion.P dos $ 2 . 00 . dls $0% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 7, 1889 


Card*— 

Horse ft Curry.iOAiO0lOftlOftiO$ 

Cotton.New list, Aug., 1883, 

_ , 10010*10* 

Wool.New list, Aug., 1883, 

10010*10* 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished.P do* $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.p doz 80# 

Socket..p doz $1.76 

Bullard's.26026*10* 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6.ft dos 

Blsaell No. 7 New Drop Pan. V dos 

Blssell, Grand.p dos 

Grand Rapids.p dos 

Crown Jewel, No. 1. $18.00 ; No. *, 

„ _ $19.00; No. 3, $20,00 

Magic.Pdos $15.00 

Jewel.p dos $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
_ . _ P doz $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned 
_ Pdos |24.00 

Excelsior.p dos 

Qerland.pdos 

Parlor Queen.p dos 

Housewife's Delight..p dos 

.P dos 

, with band.p dos 

.P dos 

Weed, Improved.p dos 

3 ub 4iv-- - 1 .V doz 

Conqueror.p dos 

.Pdos 

Monarch.p dos 

Goshen.p dos 

Advance. .p dos _ _ 

Ladles' Friend, No. 1, p dos, $15.00; 

No.2. Pdos$16.00 

American.p dos $15.00 

Grand Republic.p dos $35.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed.) New list: 

Hate. . [ Brass..56®56ft5 * 

Shallow Socket....) Others....60060*5* 

Deep Socket.40*10$ 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .8O&1O04O* 

Yale,. Gem.60000*6* 

45*10060* 


re 


io* 


Stationary Truck Casters.. 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Deck ley ft Co.’s..70* 

garewit’s.«JWft 10$ 

Hotchkiss.80S 

Peck, Stow ft w. Co.60&10* 

Chain- 

Trace, 694-10-2, exact, P pair, $1.03 
Trace, 694-10-3, exact, P palrljSi* 10 * 6 * 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, p pairV.ll 10ft6 * 
5O&1O06O&1O&5* 
Note.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 3# net 
P pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 

60ftl0®50&10*5* 

American Coil.3-16 H 5-16 94 

In cask lots..$8.75 6.25 5.00 4.50 

American Coil.7-16 94 94 94 

In cask lots..$4.40 4.00 8.75 8.50 

Leas than cask lots, add 94#094#P $. 
German Coll, list of June 

German Halter Chain, list of June^o?^ 

1887.60*10*5060* 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 

- B0ft«* 

Oneida Halter Chain.60060*5* 

Galvanized Pomp Chain.p ft5k®6# 

Jack Chain, Iron.76075*5* 

Jack Chain, Brass.70070*5* 

Chalk- 

White.Pgr 60# 

gad.Pgr 70# 

Bine.p gr 86# 

White Crayons.. .P gr 12#01294#, <Us 10$ 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. S. ft W.) 

New Haven.) 

Witherby.[76*5075*10* 

Ohio Tool*Co!.!!!!!!!!!!!!.J 

Back Bros.80$ 

Merrill .60*10060*10*5* 

L. ft I. J. White.30090*5* 

Douglass.76076*5* 

Tanged and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Flrmers.40ftl0$ 

Tanged Flrmers, Butchers’... .$4.76®$5.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear ft Jackson's 

$6 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers, Buck Bros.30$ 

Cold Chisels, p ft.16019# 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat ..each $8.00. dls 20$ 

Morse’s Adjustable, .each, $7.00, dls'- 


Danbury.each, $6.00, dls 30®90ft5* 

Syracuse, Balz Pat.25$ 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..25$ 

Adjustable, Gray’s.20$ 

Ad, ustable, Lambert’s.20$ 

Ad, ustable, Snow’s.40*5* 

Ad, ustable, Hammers.16$ 

Adjustable. Steam’s.20ftl0$ 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner.20&10$ 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.6694&10* 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70&10* 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40&5«40ftl0$ 

Warner’s.4O&1O04O&1O&6* 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

CUps- 

Norwmr, Axle, M * 6-16.56ft6ft5$ 

Second grade Norway Axle, 94 ft 5-16 
65ft5$ 

Superior Axle Clips...6694&5®e694ft5ft6* 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 5-16. .60&5ft6< 

Wrought-Iron Felloe Clips.p $>, 694# 

SteelFelloeClips.p s/o# 

Baker Axle Clips. 26% 

Cockeyes.50$ 

Cucks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40. &10&2$ 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
50ft2$ 

American. Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftl0®30* 
The “ Swift,” Lane Bros.20&10* 

Compasses, Dividers, dec— 

Compasses, Calipers. Dividers.70070*10* 

Bern la ft Call Co.’s Dividers.60ft5$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers.60ft5$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.50*5* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Double.60$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).30$ 

Excelsior.50$ 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
25ftl0$ 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
25ftl0ftl0$ 

Starrett’s Look Calipers and Dividers 
25ftl0$ 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers. .25*10* 
Coopers’ Tools— 

Bradley’s.20$ 

Barton’s.2O02O&6* 

L. ft I. J. White.20ft6$ 

Albertson Mfg. Co.25$ 

Beatty ’b. . 

Sandusky Tool Co . 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beck ley Mfg. Co..40040*10* 

Clough’s Pat.339403894*6* 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert.35$ 

Core Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10$ 

Wadsworth's.25$ 

Cradles— 

Grain.60ft2$ 

Crow Bara- 

Cast Steel.P lb 4# 

Iron, Steel Points.p s> 394# 

Curry Combs— 

Fitch’s.50&10®50ftl0&10* 

Rubber.per doz $10.00, dls 20$ 

Perfect. 50$ 

Curtain Pins— 

8Ilvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s.3394 

Wostenholme..$7.75 to £ 


D 


am pers, &c— 

Dampers. Buffalo.50$ 

Buffalo Damper Clips.50$ 

Crown Damper.40$ 

Excelsior.40ftl0$ 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, GUI, Pope ft Steven’s list 
90&10$ 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.40$ 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40$ 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size.... p doz $1.80 

Gray’s . P gr„ 820.00, dls 20$ 

BeeRod.p gr. pO.OO. dls20$ 

Warner’s No. 1, P dos. $2750; No. 2, 
$3.80; dls 40*10060* 

Gem (Coll), list April 10, 1886.7^10$ 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1886.20$ 

Victor (Coll).60000*10* 

Champion (Coll).00*10060*10*10$ 

Philadelphia... .5 In., $6.00; 8 In., $7.75; 

dls 35$ 

Cowell’s....No. 1, P dos, $18.00; No. 2, 
$15.00, dls 50$ 

Robber, complete.... P dos, $4.50; dls 
„ , 55&10$ 

Hercules.60$ 

Shaw Door Check and Sprlng.26®90@S6* 

Drawing Knives— 

Witherby. 

P.S.ftW. 

Mix. 

New Haven., 

Merrill.foftl0&10$ 

Dowlas.76®76&5 $ 

Watrous .16A1O025* 

L. ft I. J. White..20&5* 

Bradley’s. 36$ 

Adjustable Handle.2603394* 

Wilkinson’s Folding.26025A6* 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each $7.60, 
dls 20$ 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40*10$ 

Breast, Wilson’s.80A5$ 

Breast, Millers Falls...each $3.00, dls 26$ 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dls 

Ratchet, Merrill’s. 2 20®2?&M 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.26$ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.2O02O&6* 

Ratchet, Whitney’s. .!20&10$ 

Ratchet, Weston’s.20@26* 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26030* 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable. $12.00.dls 20&10$ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10$ 

Automatic Boring Tools...each $1.75® 
$1.85 

Twist Drills— 

Morse...60ftl0A6$ 

Standard.50ftl0A6$ 

Syracuse..50&10&6* 

Cleveland.50A10&5$ 

Williams .50&10ftl0$ 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 




76&5® 

76*10$ 


Drl 11 Ch neks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 


Large sizes.. 


■ Pi 694# 
•$*>694# 


E, 


Emery— No. 4 to 
46 gr. 

Kegi, P ft.4 # 

94£egs, p Tb.. .494# 
3kegs, p lb...4S# 
10-lb cans, 10 

Incase.6 # 

10-lb cans, less 
than 10.10 # 


gg Beaters. 

Dover.p dos $1.50 

National.p dos $4.60, dls 3394* 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), P gro $17.00® 

Duplex (Standard Co.).p gro tl&OO 

Rival (Standard Co.)..p gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), P dos $4.50 
Triumph (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), P gro $10.60 
®$11.50 

Advance, No. 1.p grollO.50 

Advanoe, No. 2.p gro $10.00 

Bryant’B.p gro $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.P gro $6.00 

Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $16.20 

Easy (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.), P 
gro $16.20 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.). P 
gro $4.60 

Paine, Diehl ft Co.’s.P gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, p dos. No. 

L $6.00; No. 2739.00.7!dls 26$ 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

WoUensak’B.20$ 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20$ 

No. 54 to Flour, CF 
160 gr. F FT. 

y P? 

694# 6 # 

10 # 794# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware— 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pine- 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1885..50*10050*10*5$ 
Brass.60060*5$ 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock —Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.60060*10$ 

Wood.26$ 


I ancets.— 

Fenn’s.40$ 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26$ 

Fenn’s Cork Stops. .V'/, 

Frary’s Pat! Petroleum...... !!!!40ft5ft2$ 

B. ft L. B. Co. 

West’s Lock. Open and Shut Key.. .60$ 

Star, Metal Plug, new list.40$ 

Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list. .60$ 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60*100 
^ ^ 60*10*10$ 

Cork Lined . 70*5070*10$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 60$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .50*10$ 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40$ 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60$ 

Diamond Lock.40$ 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.60$ 

Goodenougii Cedar.60$ 

Boss Metallic Key.50$ 

Reliable Cork Lined.60$ 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.50$ 

Self-Measuring Enterprise, P dos $50.00 

dls 20*10$ 

Self Measuring, Lane’s, P dos $36.00, 

d ls 25*10$ 

Self-Measuring, Victor, P dos $36.00, 

dls 26*10$ 

Felloe Plates.p » 60694# 

Fifth Wheels.— 


Derby and Cincinnati.. 


..46*6$ 


Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, ftc. .60*10060* 
10*5$ 

Nicholson (X F.) Files. TSii 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

76$ (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

Fair brands . ^Jo^AIoStS 

Second quality.70*10<a75ftl0$ 

Nicholson’s Horse Rasps... .60*10060* 
10*6$ 

HeUer^s Horse Rasps.60*794060*10$ 

McCaffrey’8 Horse Rasps.60*10$ 

Imported— • 

J. ft Riley Carr .List. April 1,1883,15$ 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps. .10$ 

Mom ft Gamble... .List, April 1.1888,15$ 

Bufcjker.^Butcher's list, 20$ 

Stubs... . Stubs list, 25030$ 

Turton’s.Turton’s list, 20025$ 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps..American list, 60$ 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, |94-lnch Rolls.83.25 each \ ^ 

Knox, 6-lnch Rolls.$3.60 each ( 

EagJ e ’ go}}.g.15, dls 35$ 

Eagle, 694-lnch Roll.$2.85, dls 85$ 

Crown, 4k in., $3.60; 6 In., H. 00; 8 In!/ 

$6.60 each .dls 35$ 

Crown JeweL 6 In.$3.60 each, 35$ 

American, 5 in., $3.00; 0 in., $3.40; 7 in., 

$4.50 each....die36$ 

Domestic Fluter.$1.60 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

^ ™ P dos $12, dls 25$ 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $1^.00; 2. 

$12.50: 8 $10.00....’..’._7.dik&$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 P dos 

$15.80.dls 40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 P dos 

$11.00.dls 40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 96 p dos 

$8.00. dls 40$ 

Clark’s Hand Fluter.p do* $15.00,'dls 35$ 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

P doz $15.00, dls 80$ 
Buffalo. P doz $10.00, dls 10$ 

Fluting ftciseors—.45$ 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.p doz $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.p do* $1.25 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asso. List . 65$ 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phlla. List. .60060*6$ 
Plated, see 8poons. 

Freezers* Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.60*10*6$ 

Shepard’s Lightning.66$ 

White Mountain.60$ 

Fruit und Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030$ 

Henis.P dos $3.760|4.OO 

P. D. ft Co.P do* $3.750$4.OO 

Shepard’s Queen City..40$ 

Fry Pans— 

High List..76*5075*10 

No. 0 1 2 3 4 

Pdos..$3.75 $4.70 $6.80 $5.95 $6.66 

No. 5 0 7 8 

Pdos.$7.50 $8.76 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List.66*10$ 

No. 0 12 3 4 

Pdos..$3.00 $8.75 $4.25 $4.75 $5.25 

No. 5 6 7 8 

P dos.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse- P 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fosejor dry groond.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Taped Fuse, tor very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.25 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 


G. 


auges— 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60*10$ 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and F 


26*10; 

Wire, low list..10*10$ 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.10$ 

Wire, Morse’s.50050*5$ 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe's..10020$ 

Gimlets— 

Nail and Spike.60*10*5$ 

“ Eureka ’ r Gimlets.40*10$ 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets. P sn* $6.00 

Doable Cut, Shepardson’s.45045*5$ 

Double Cut, IvesVT...60060*5$ 

Double Cut, Douglass*.40*10$ 

“Bee”.pgr $12, dls 26025*6$ 

Glae— 

Le Page’s Uquld.25025*5$ 

Uptoirs Liquid.35$ 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process 

25025*6$ 

Glue Pets— 

Tinned. 

Enameled.40*8$ 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40$ 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60$ 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.P ton $7.6009.00 

Grindstone Flxtureo— 

Sargent’s Patent..70*10$ 

Reading Hardware Co.80ft 10$ 

Hack Saws. - 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, >4-in. Jute.60*2$ 

Covert’s, Rope. 9rln. Hemp.40*2$ 

Covert’s Adj! Rope Halters.40*2$ 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Th^^ 

Covert's Jute Horse and CattleJtes k 
Hammers— 

Handled Hamm ers 

Maydole’s, list Dec. 1, *85.26026*10$ 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10050$ 

cTHammond ft Son.40*10060$ 

Ma^edc Tack,* Nos.1,' ^*8,’$La”iJw £* 

Neison Tooi Works!.’ .*! !.’.’... .40*10$ 

Warner ft Nobles.2O02& 

Peck, Stow ft Wilcox..40$ 

Sargent's. 33H*10$ 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

I nnder . II dteSOftlO 

oiSr sV.::::::::: :::?S lofj *°* 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.1<>94#011#P n> 

Handcuffs and Leg Irens— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

p dos.dls 10$ 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 

P dos.dla 10$ 

Tower’s..26$ 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Htnria 
Polished, p dos $48.00; Nickeled; 
$57.00 ; 3 Hands, Polished, P dos 
$72.00; NlckeledT$84.00.dls 26$ 

Handles— 

Iron, Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Noe. 0 12 3 4 

Per dos... .$0.90 1.00 1.18 L36 ^50 

60*10*10$ 

Roggln’s Latches.P dos 80p&36# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..P dos 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.02; 

Plate, $L10; no Plate, 80^8.net 

Barn Door. P dos $1.40, die 10*10$ 

Chest and Lifting. 70$ 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.4OftlO04O*lO*6$ 

Hammer. Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, fte.. .40$ 

Brad Awl.p gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, aas’d.p gr<L60) 


te lies, 
00 * 10 * 2 $ 


Hickory Firmer Chisel, large, p gr 6.00 w 
Apple Firmer Chisel, aas’d... p gr 6.00 I $ 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large...Pgr6.00 | « 
Socket Firmer Chisel, asrd... pgr 3.00 S 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. P gr 6.00 ) 

J. 8. Smith ft Co.’s Pat File.601 

File, assorted. p gr 2.76) 

Auger, assorted. P gr 6.00 [ 

Auger,large..p gr 7.00) *0*10$ 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*10$ 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’. p set $1.26 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s. P set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, ftc.50* io 


Digitized by boogie 
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C ross Cut Saw Handles— 

Atkins* No. 1 Loop, f> pair, 90#: No. 8, 
82#: No. 8 and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.50#, dls 60% 
Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .60610610070% 
Barn Door, New England. .60610610070% 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlctlon.66% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

V. 8. Wood Track.66% 

Champion..60&10% 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s 

list.70% 

Climax Antl-Frictlon.70% 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.60% 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed's Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

Sterling's Imp'ved (Anti-Frictlon).06AlO% 
Vlctor/No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

8. flO.00.dls 6062% 

Cherltree.60610% 

Kidder's.60610060% 

The “Boss'*.60% 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.60% 

Duplex (Wood Track).60% 

Terry's Pat., f» dos pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

$12.00.dls 5066060610% 

Cronk's Pat., No. 4, $12.00; No. 6.814.40; 

No. 6, $18.00.dls G0616@60% 

Wood Track Iron Clad, 9 ft. 10#. dls 60 
615060% 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon.6006066% 

Architect.V set $6.00, dls 20% 

fbRxTTT..V set $4AO, dls 20% 

Riehards*.80080610% 

Lane’s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40610% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger. .20610026610% 

Warner's J^tt..20020610% 

Stearns* Antl-Frlctlon.20020610% 

Stearns' Challenge.... .26610026610610% 

Faultless.4004066% 

American. 9 set $6.00, dls 20610% 

Rider 6 Wooster, No. 1, 62)4#; No. 2, 

76#. .dls 40% 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 3.40610% 

Paragon, Nos. 5,6*. 7 and 8.20610% 

Crescent.60060610% 

Nickel, Cast Iron.60% 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40% 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Single Strap. 831*% 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40% 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon.40% 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, $16.00; 6 In. 

Wheel, $2i. 00.dls 46% 

Star.4061004061066% 

5r ^ L y.$6.00.dls 40610% 


Harness Snaps— 

See Snaps. 

Hatchete— 

Llst Jan. 1,1886. 

Isaiah Blood.. .36040% 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .4066% 

Hunt's Broad.40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co..40610060% 

Hurd's.40610060% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40610060% 

Wm. Mann, Jr., 6 Co.6006066% 

UnderhlUEdge Tool Co.4066040610% 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright goods 


C. Hammond 6 Son.4061<_ 

Simmons*.40610060% 

Peck's.4061004061066% 

Kelly's.6006066% 

Sargent 6 Co.60% 

TeoEyck Edge Tool Co .4061004061066% 

Collins, following list.10% 

Hhtng Un g NOS. 1. 2, 8, 

9 dos $6 AO, $8.00, $6.60 
Claw, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 

ft dos $8.00, $8.60, $7.00 
Lathing, Nos. 1,2,8. 

ft dos $6A0, $6.00, $0.60 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
U ghtniny _Mfrs*. price ft dos $18.00 

Jobbers' Extras. 

dStlo! <u»w*®3o*M 


Ckrtar-ilfeedie. 

Heath’s. 9 dos $13.60014.00 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60% 

Anbun, Straw.40% 


Hinges— 

Wroi tjjht Iron Hinges 


Strap 


S crew Hook 

and Eye 


.7607566% 

l 14 to 20 in., V*;;; 38# 
.(22to801m, ft l>....2g# 

«_Wrlrlrrl ( 0 to 12 In., ft 6.8m# 

Heavy Welded ) u ao In., 9 n...8g# 

Hook ./22 to36 In., f»S...2|## 

In., ft dos *1.50} 

In., ft dos §2.46 [ "fit 
. _ In.. Sdos$8A0$ 10 * 
Bo fwi Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 84 

60610% 

FqI U<i Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 284 

Rolled Plate.70610% 

Rolled Raised. 70610% 

Plate Hinges J 8,10 612 In., ft ft.5% 

"Providence*' f over 12 in., ft ■>.4% 

Oeer*s%p^g J an^Bhmk Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.'s list, March, 

1880.20% 

Acme and U. 8.30% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Hero and Monarch....... ....60% 

American, Oem, and Star, Japanned.20% 
American, Oem, and Star, Bronsed.. .net 

Oxfbrd, Bronse and Brass..net 

Barker 7 * Double Acting. 20610% 

Union Mfg. Co. 26% 

Sommer's. ... .30% 

Bookman's. 

Chicago.30% 

tSK.io% 

Wsstern.. ^?H^7...9 doc$4.40, dls00% 

B..ft dos fLOO, dls 66% 

V.E. Reversible..ft dos$645, dls 66610% 

Clark’s. Nos. 1,2, 8.0061066% 

NTT. State... .. . ft dos $6.00, dls 66610% 

tutdmatlc . 9 dos $12A0 dls 604 

Common Sense. .B doa pair $4A0, dls 60% 

Span's.0061066% 

Reams Latch Hinges, ft dos $12.00, 
dls 60% 


BUnd Hinges- 

Parker. 7662% 

Palmer.6066610% 

Seymour.70624 

Nicholson.46610% 

Huffer.604 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, 3, 6,40 and 60 

76610660804 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.60% 

"'*“*’*• NO *‘ 11 *' 8> 

Sargent’s, No. 12..75610610% 

Reading’s Gravity.76610076610,66% 

Shepard's Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

7661066% 

8hepard's O. S., Lull 6 Porter.76610% 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull 6 Porter.7666% 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76% 

Clark’s Lull 6 Porter, Nos. 0, 1, lkL 

2, 2W, 3.766106%% 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10A0; No. 3, for Brick, 
$13.60.26633% 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, 6c. 66% 

Planter’s, Cotton, 6c.66% 

Warren, floe. 00% 

Magic.ft dos $4.00 

Bye— 

D. 6 H. Scovil.20% 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .4666% 
Lane's Rasor Blade, Soovll Pattern.. .80% 

Maynard, S. 6 O. Pat.4666% 

Sandusky Tool Co., 8.60. Pat.00% 

Hubbard 6 Cm, S. 6 O. Pat.60% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. 6 O. Pat... .60% 

Grub....G?.. 60060610% 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. 9 dos $4.50 

Hill's Old Style Ringers. 9 dos $3.00 

Hill’s Tongs. ft dos $4.60 

Hill’s Rings.ft dos bxs *2.2602.40 

Perfect Rings.ft dos bxs $1.7602.00 

Perfect Ringers.ft do* $2 AO 

Blair’s HogRlngers. 9 do* $2.6002.65 

Blair’s Hog Rings.ft dos 06#@fl.OO 

Champion Ringers.ft dos $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.ft dos $2.26 

Brown’B Ringers. 9 dos $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.ft dos $1.2601.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

“Moore’s" Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

“ Moore’s ’’ Differential Pulley Block .40% 
Energy Mfg. Co’s.26% 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balx Pat.ft do* $4.00; dls 26% 

Nicholson File Holders.20% 

Hollow-W are- 

iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware, Ground.. .6006066% 
Stove Hollow-Ware, Unground. 

60610060610610% 
Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles .06610% 

Boilers and Saucepans.4066% 

Tinned Boilers and Saucepans.40% 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.6006066% 

Maslln Kettles.60610080610610% 

Boilers and Saucepans.4066% 

Agate and Granite ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.6006066% 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 9 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 % cash In 80 days. 

Reed 6 Barton.1 

Meriden Britannia Co. Iaajsa* 

Simpson, Hall. Miller 6 Co.. 

Rogers 6 Brother.J 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.) 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.( 406666* 

Hoskft- 

Cast Iron- 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.. 

Bird Cage, Reading. \ 60610610% 

Clothesline, Sargent's list. 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60610000610610% 

Celling, Sargent’s list.66610610% 

Harness. Reading list..66610066610610% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

66610000610% 
Coat and Hat,Reading.60610060610610% 
Wrought Iron— . 

Cotton.f doa $1.25 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y Jfallet 6 Handle W’ks). 

Tassel and Picture (T. 6 8. Mfg. Co.).. A0% 
Wrought Staples, HooknAc. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1880.:..4fe% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1888. ..4fc% 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.76610080% 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass .No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.28; No. 4, $2.60 

Bush.66060% 

Whlffletree—Patent.66% 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

70070610% 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.00610610% 

Fish Hooks, American. 60% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horse Nails— 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

Ausable.28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

26610026610610% 
Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20# l9#7 

40610060% 

Essex ....28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

336610026610610% 

Lyra*,.26# 28# 22# 21# 

4061066060% 

Snowden .*,.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

4061066060% 

Putnam.23#21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 lb in year dls 16% 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12)465% 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

106106666% 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

12)46565% 

A. C.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26610038)465% 

C. B.-K.46# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 

26610033)466% 

Champlain . .28# 26# 26# 24# 23^ 




New Haven. .28# 26# 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 19# ]g#^80610% 

Champion .. .26# 28# 22# 21# 

Cape well... ..2S<*4V>< 24 ^36*10* 

8t “. 

wSfc.v.v fit w? i" 

Empire Bronsed.14 9 a. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber— 

N.Y.E6 P. Co., Para.30610% 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co., Extra. 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co.. Dundee.6061066% 

Huskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.| gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. 9 gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 
Spittoon,. No. *, * — 

Basins, Ringed, 9 do*. $3.70 3.10 2.70 
WashtubsTNested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 8 (4 
pleces)TV do*, nests..............$10-87 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 

piecs), 9 dos. nests.. • •••$»^7 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-lnch_(8 

pieces), fi do*, nests...-. .$6.76 

Liquid Measures. pt„ qt., 2 qt. and fun- 
nell (4 pieces)* set.............. • •-83-00 

Dry Measure^ 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 

Jack Serews—See Screws. 

XVettles— Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 In., f* Tb— 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

9 «>. 26# 28)4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Keys— 

Look Aaso'n list Dec. 30,1880.. .606100 
0066% 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss 5 Pad. and Cab.............. 86% 

Ratchet Bed Keys... .f» do* $4.00, dls 16% 

Wollensak Tinned.60610% 

Knife Sharpener*— 

Pardln’s Apple wood Handles.... V dos 

16.00.dls 40% 

Pardln’s Rosewood or Cocobolo.. 9 do* 
$9.00.dls 40% 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.26080% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives. ..26% 

Foster Bros.’Butcher, 6c. 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.10610% 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.... . v -2pG626* 

Ames’ Bread Knives.... V do* 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread..^.. .20% 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket. ....... .See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat*. 

82.00 

Corn. Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.60 

Kn*bft— 

Door Mineral... 

Door Por. Jap’d.■ «7 

Door Por. Nickel..... 

Furniture, Plain.... .75# gro Inch, dls l0% 

Furniture. Wood Screws. 

Base, Rublt>er Tip.7061066% 

Picture, Judd’s....60610610070% 

Picture, Sargent’s.70610% 

Picture, Hemadte..8666% 

Shutter, Porcelain...•.... -66610% 

Carriage, Jap. 9 gro 80#, dls 60610% 

L a Me?tlng, Sargent’s.6561(* 

SS8S S».pii7»a«»i.oo?^ 

Melting, P. S. 6 W.86610040% 

Melting, Warner’s.30% 

Laws M*we re- 

Standard List. -606}2! 

Quaker City.dls 00610% 

Enterprise.00610% 

Lantern*— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards, 9 dos.$4.0004.26 

Lift Wire, with Guards, 9 doa^^ ^ 

Square Plain, with Guards, 9 

Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards, 9 dos . 

$| 2604 60 

Without Guards, 26# 9 do* less. 

Miscellaneous. 

Police, Small, $0.00; Medium, $7.26; 

Large, $9.76. 

Lemon Squeezer*- 
Porcelain Lined, No. 1, 9 dos $0.00, dls 


Wood, No. 2. 9 dos $8.00, dls 

Wood, Common.V dos $1.7001.76 

Dunlap's Improved.. 9 dos $3.76, dls 20% 
Sarnmls... .No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9; 12, 

$18 9 dos.dls 26610% 

Jennings’ " Star ’’. 9 do* $2A0 

The “ Boss** . 9 do* $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, 9 do* $0AO; 2, $3.86; 8, 

$ 1.00 

Little Giant.6006066% 

mn g .4066% 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk. .60% 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft, No. 1. 
$1.26; No. 2, $1.76; No. 8, $2.26; No. 4, 

$2.76; No. 6, $3.25. <***%* 

Cotton Chalk. ■ • - 66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, $2.60; 

dlR 10% 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00: No. 

1, $0.60; NO. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 9 

gro.dls 26% 

Mason’s Linen, No. 8)4, $1A0; No. 4, 
$2.00: No. 4)4. $2.60. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46% 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 


Ventilator Cord. Samson Raided. 
WhlteorDrabCot.fi dos$7A0,dls20% 

Leeks, Ac.— 

Door Locks , Latches , dtc. 

LUt Dec. 80, *86, chgd Feb^^dki^ 

Mallory. Wheeler 6 Co., list Jul^’88^ 

Sargent 6 Co., list Aug. i,’88..66«Mk 
10000610% 

Reading Hardware Co., list 

Livingston 6 Co... .70% 

Note.—Lower net prices often madte. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.-00686% 

Plate. 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ’’ $10, 

V do*. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040610% 

Yale Corrugated Key.. . 

Delta Flat Key.- ..3W 

L6C. Round Key Latches.-80610* 

L. 6 C. Flat Key Latches..33)4610% 

Romer*s Night Latches. 

Yale, new list.8M|% 

“ Shepard son ” or “ U. 8.”.8W 

“ Felter ’’ or “ American ”.40610% 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.26% 

Cabinet- 

Eagle, Gaylord Par- > List March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.l,’86.A8)462% 

Delta, Noe. 30 to 89. 1 . :x-A9S 

Delta, Nos. 51 to 08. .*..40610% 

Delta. Noe. 80 to 90. 

Stoddard Lock Co.80688^4% 

“ Champion ’’ Night Latches... .. • -40% 

Barnes M&c. Co.40040610% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.2662% 

•^Champion ** Cab. and Combln.. .88)4% 

Yale. . .88<-% 

Homer’s. .26% 

Padlocks— ^ 

List Dec. 23,’84..75076610% 

^^ fg :. Co ' , 777:::::-::7 lli 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co..4062% 

Homer’s, Nos. 0 to 91.80% 

Romer’s Scandinavian, 6c., Nos. 100 to 
606. .16% 

A. E. Delta. 

“Champion” Padlocks.40% 

HotchkUs.30% 

“Star”.46% 

Nock’s.3W 

Brown’s Pat. 2M 

Scandinavian. .90090610% 

Fralm’s Pat, Seandavlan low list.00% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160,.40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160..60$ 

Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies," Blue Line “.. .f do* $ 

Ring Peavles, Common. 9 dos } 

Steel Socket Peavles.f>dosi 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavles —9 dos | 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line"..* do*f 
Oant Hooks, Common Finish.. f>doi 

Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, “_ 

Line “Finish. .416.00 

Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clan, Com¬ 
mon Finish.JR aos $14A0 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line" 

Finish.f» dos $14.00 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. . . . .!?.... JR do* $12.00 

Hand Spikes.... fi dos 6 ft., $16.00; 8fL, 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike6 Hook, 9 dos., 12ft., 
$11.60; 14 ft.. $12A0: 10 ft., $14A0; 

18 fL. $17A0: 20 ft,, 9&1.60. 

Pike I^olef, rike only, 9 dos. 12 ft.. 
$10.00: 14 ft., $11.00: 10 ft., $13.00; 18 

K, $1^.00; 20 K: 00. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 dos, 12 ft.. 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 16 ft., $9.00; 18 
ft.. $12.00: 20 ft., $16.00. 

Setting Poles, 9 do*, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $16.00; 16 ft., $17.00 
Swamp Hooks.V dos $18.00 

Lustra— 

Four-ounce Bottles....f» dos, $1.76; 9 
.$17.00 


M 


allot*— 

Hickory.90610020610610% 

Lignum vitae.40610020610610% 

B. 6 L. Block Co., Hickory 6 L. V. 

30080610% 

Match Safe*— 

Dangerfleld's Self-Igniting...V dos$1A0. 
Mattock*.Regular list... .6060000610% 

Meat Catter*— 

Dixon’s f) dos: 

Noe.1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00. .dls 4066% 
Woodruff’s 9 dos: 

Noe.100 160 

$16.00 $18.00 ...dls4066% 
Champion 9 dos: 

Nos. 200 800 400 

moo $27.00 $40.00....dls40646% 
Hales Pattern V dos: 

Noe.11 12 18 

$27.00 $83.00 $46.00..dls7007066%. 

American.% 

Nos. 1 2 8 4B 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 

Enterprise. 

Noe.10 12 22 82 

Each.$3 $2.60 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40610% 

Nos. 1 2 8 00 

9 dos....$24.00 $28.00 $30.00 $28.00 
Miles’ Challenge 9 dos: 

Nos. 1 2 8 

$22.00 $80.00 $40.00...46046610% 

Home No. 1. 9 dos, $26.00, dls 65610% 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos. A 2 6 8 

$60 $76 $80 $225.20026% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise)..... .20610030% 
Chad born’s Smoked Beef Cutter, f* dos 
$06.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d quality). 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop*s.20610% 

Smith’s, 9 dos, Single, $2.00: Double, $8 
40046% 

Knapp 6 Cowles.AO61O06O% 

Buffalo Adlustable. 9 dos. $3.00. 26% 
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THE IRON AGE, 


February 7 , 1889 


9IoltMe§ Gates— 

.mebbln'i Pat.70070*7)4* 

■fftebbln’s Genuine.60*10*104 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends..40*10* 

■Chase’s Hard Uetal..60*10* 

Bush’s.20* 

-Lincoln’s Pattern.70070*10 

Weed’*.7^0*10* 

Boss, 9 do*: 

Set. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 3, $9: No. 4, 

no.ed*io*io* 

Money Drawers....!) do*. $180320 
Muzzles— 

Safety.* do*. 13.00 dl* 26 * 


N. 


I alls. seeTrade Report. 

Wire Nails * Brads, list July 14, *87 

Wire Nails, Standard Penny...V keg 
12.50032.60 

Nail Paller— 

•Curtiss Hammer.V do* S8, net 

gtept, No. 1.9 do*. $30.00,10* 

Polioan.9 do*. f&.OO, dls 26* 

.9 do*. $30.00, dls 30* 

Utfbtnlng.9 do* $21.00 

Nall Seta— 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..9 gr.,812, 20* 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Blake’s Pattern.9 do* $2.00, dls 10* 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60* 

Nuts— 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed..7(1.4# 6.9* 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6.6# 

-In lots less than 100 a, f» a, add X#; l-» 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

|^|akam— 

Government.9 a 7H 08 # 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin. .66066*10* 

Brass and Copper.60*10060*10*6* 

Malleable, Hammers* Improved, No. 1, 
$8.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, 64.40 9 doz, 
dls 10010*10* 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40* 

Prior’s Pat. or." Paragon ” Zinc, 

60*10*10* 

Prior’s Pat. or " Panwon ** Brass.60* 

Ohnstead’s Tin and Zinc.60* 

Olmiteart’s Brass and Copper.60* 

Broughton's Zinc.60* 

Broughton’s Brass.60* 


T>ncking» Steam- 

1 Rubber- 


Standard .60*10060*10*10* 

Extra. 60*10060* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Standard ...60*10*6* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Salamander. 

9 ft 66 #, dls SO* 

Jenkins’ Standard. fi m 80#, dls 86 * 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.1O#011# V ft 

S ussia Packing.14# 9 a 

alian Packing.18#014# f) ft 

Cotton Packing . 


IBM 


Jute.. 

Padlocks— 

See Looks. 

Pails— 

Galvanized Iron— 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hm*s UghtWelght, 9 doe. $2.76 8.00 3.26 
Hill’s Heavy Weight* P ds. 3.00 3.26 8.76 

Whiting’s. 2.76 3.00 8^6 

SldncyShephard * Co.... 2.80 8.00 8.40 

Iron Clad. 2.78 8.00 8J88 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 S.2S 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated fibre Ware— 

Fire, sSbleaud SB; li* 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60* 

Faber’s Round Gilt.9 gro $6.26 net 

Dixon's Lead.9 gro $4.50 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.9 gro $6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*10* 

Picks- 

Rallroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 6, $12.00; 6 
to 7. $18.00.dls 60*6060^10* 

Pictare Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Brass Head. Combination list.50*10* 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 
Porcelain Head, Combination ltet..40*l0* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— 9dos66#net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 28, 1887. 

1}4 and under. Plain.66* 

114 and under. Galvanized.47W* 

1)4 and over, Plain.66* 

1m and over. Galvanized.66* 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60* 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes— 

Molding.60*6060*10* 

Bench, First Quality.00060*6* 

Bench, Second Quality .60*10000*10*10* 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40010* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. 

Co.).20*10* 

Vic tor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.).20*l0* 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36035*6* 

Meriden MaUronCo.’s.3O*lO03O*lO*lo* 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*10* 

Birmingham Plane Co.60060*5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting.20*10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40040*5* 

Sargent’s. 30*10030*10*10* 


Plane Irons — 

Plane Irons.20*10* 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. ,$5.OO0$5.25 to 2 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ’’ .40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

» and Cut.30* 

e.40* 

L.* I. J. White.26* 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.30*10040* 

Hall’s No. 2, 5 In., $13.60; No. 4, 7 in., 

$21.00 9 dos.dls 20*10033)4* 

Humason * Beckley Mfg. Co. .60060*10* 

Gas Pliers.60* 

Gas Pliers. Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60*6* 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40* 

Russell’s Parallel.26* 

P. S. * W. Cast Steel.60* 

P. 8. * W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

„ add 6* dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, 9 doz. $12.00.. .30*6* 
Cronk’s8in., $16.00; loin. $21.00. 

40040*6* 

Plumbs und Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46*10* 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*10* 

Davis Iron Levels.80* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*10* 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt. .9 gr $12.00016.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt.. 9 gr $26.00026.00 

Post Hole und Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, 9 doz $36.00, 

_ dls 26*10* 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, 9 dos $86.00, 
dls 2b* 

Eureka Diggers.9 doz $16.00017.00 

Leed's.9 doz$8.0009.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, 9 doz 

$13.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.9 doz $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.9 doz $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.9 dot $9.00 

Schneidler.9 doz $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers...9 doz $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Ban, 9doz $60.00, 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger?!# dosffSShOO, 0 * 
dls 40040*10* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.9 dos $6.0006.60 

Antrim Combination.9 doz $8.00 

Hoosier.9 dos $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.9 doz $187ob, dls 20*10* 

Dlsston's Pruning Hook, 9 doz $12.00, 
dis 20*10* 

E. S. Lee ft Co.'s Pruning Tools.40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, 9 doz 

JB3.7604.OO net 
9doz$4.250 

4.50 net 

Wheeler, Co.’s Combination, 

9 doa *12.00, dls 20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, 9doz $8.50, 

dis &0* 

J. Malllnson * Co.. No. 1, $6.26: No. 2,7.26 

Pnllevs— 

Hot House, Awning, *c.60*10* 

Japanned Screw..60*10* 

Brass Screw.60*10* 

Japanned Side.6694*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line..60*104 

Empire Sash Pulley.66060* 

Moore’s Sash. Anu-Frictlon.60* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.50. dls 60*10060*10*6* 

Hay Fork, "Anti-Friction,” 6 m. Solid, 

fi.70 ..dls 60* 

Hsy Fork, "P” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tar box Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubrlcatlng .. .60* 

Shade Rack. 777....S* 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Beet Makers.50*10060* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .60*10000 
*10*10* 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper ° ood8 - Yo2S&* 
Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, 9 doz 

Bemlz * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drlve?&§k6* 
BemisftCall Co’s Springfield Socket.60A6* 
Spring, good quality....9 doz $2.5002.60 

Spring. Leaches Pat.164 

Bemifl * Call Cow’s Spring and Check. .40* 

Solid Tinners’.9 dos $1.44, dls 56* 

Tinners' Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.15* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


Henry's Pruning Shears, \ 


Rs 


11 - 

Slldlng Door, Wr’t Brass, 9 lb 36#. .dis 16* 
Sliding Door, Bronzed wr’t Iron.. 9 ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted.. .9 foot 4# 
dls 20 * 10 * 6 * 

Barn Door. Light.In. )4 % H 

Per 100 feet.$2.60 8 .(» 4A0, dis 104 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 3.26. .net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, 9 foot. 44105 # 

Victor Track Rail, 7# 9 foot_dls 50*2* 

Carrier Steel Rail, 9 foot.4)4# 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.65* 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10070* 

Malleable. 70070*5* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dls 50* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, dis 50* 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .65* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$ 6.00 .dls 25* 

Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 10 * 


Razor £trops- 

Genulne Emerson. 60060 * 6 * 

Imitation " 9 doz $ 2 . 00 , dU 20 * 10 & 6 * 

Torrey »s. 20 * 

Badger’s Belt and Com.9 doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination.9 doz $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper.60060*10* 

Iron, list Nov. 17, *87. 77750* 

Rivet Sets— 

Rods— 


dls 60*2060*10* 


Stair, Brass.26*2* 

8 tair. Black Walnut.9 doz 40# 

Rollers— 

Bam Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlon). 66 * 

Union Bara Door Roller.70* 

Rope- 


Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 


—- 14 m. and larger 9 lb 15J 

Manila.94In. 9 a" 

Manila. H and 5-16 m. 9 a 

Manila Tarred Rope.9 a 1< 

Manila. Hay Rope.a a 11 

Sisal.. inch and larger 9 a V, 

Steal..«ln. 9 a li 

Sisal. M and 6-16 m. 9 lb h 

Steal, Hay Rope.9 a “ 

Steal, Tarred Rope.9 a 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn. 9 a 12 

Cotton Rope.9 lb 160-^ 

Jute Rope..9ft 7Jf# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10080*10*10* 

Stamti’s ‘ Rules and* Straigh? ) ^^i?^ 



..9 ioo a. 


S-d Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factor} 

Self-Heating.9 dozfifl»net 

Self-Heating, Tailors’.... 9 doz $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40040*6* 

Enterprise Star Irons.40* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 9 dos, 

$15.00. ....dtelfe* 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 
_ „ 9 doz $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 814# 

dis 16* 

New England.6#, dls 16* 

Mahony’s Troy PoL Irons.26* 

Sensible.20020*6* 

National Self-Heating.. .dls 90 * 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth— 

List April 19,1886.40040*10* 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.30* 

Saak Cord- 

Common. .. 9 lb. 10011# 

Patent, good quality.9 lb 13013)4# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality 

9 a 28029# 

Common Russia Sash..9 ft 13)4# 

Patent " " .9 ft 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.9 ft 22#023# 

India Cable Laid " .9 ft 13# 

Silver Lake — 

A Quality, White, 60#.dls 10*10*6* 

A Quality, Drab, 56#.dls 10*10*6* 

B Quality, White, 60#.dls 90*10*6* 

B Quality, Drab, 66#.dls 20*10*6* 

0 Quality, White (only)..26)4#028 4 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 84# 


Samson— 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#..30030*6* 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 66*... .30030*6* 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#. .30030*6* 
Braided, Linen, 80#.ate 80030*6* 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 9 fa, 

„ dteS8&* 

Ferguson’s.33)4* 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 
60*2* 

Victor.00*10*2* 

Walker’s.10* 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25*38)4* 

Reading........ .66W*lO066HftlOftltf* 

Hammond’s Window Springs..40* 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop'd and 

Br’zed. f gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 
„ . , 9 gr $10.00 

Universal..30* 

Kempshall’s Gravity.60* 

Kempshall’s Model.00060*10* 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 188677.70* 

Psyson’s Perfect.60060*10* 

Hugunln’s Sash Balanoes.26*6*2* 

Hugunin's New Sash Looks.25*5*2* 

Stoddard "Practical”.10* 

Ives’ Patent.60060*10* 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, 9 gr $8: 

106, $10.00.dis 20*lb* 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60* 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

56066*5* 

Security.70* 

Hash Weights— 

SoUd Eyes.9 ton $22.00 

Hansage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ " Challenge,” V doz $20.00, 

dis 50060*6* 

Perry.9 doz. No. 1, $15.00; No. 0, 

$21.00.dls 60050*5* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dls 20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030* 

Silvers.40*10* 

Haws— 

Dlsston’s Cir¬ 
cular.45045*54 Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.45045*54 by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 25025*64 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
50*104 


Atkin-i’ Silver Steel Diamond Z Cuts 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter x&r 70 * 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond Z Cuts 50 * 
Wl _. . _ 9 foot 30# 

Atkins* Champion and Electric Tooth 

Z Cuts. 9 foot 27028# 

Atkins' Hollow Back Z Cuts. .9 foot 18# 

Atkins’ Malay, Mill and Drag..40* 

W. M. * C~ Hand. .80*5030* 10* 

W. M. * C.. Champion Z Cuts, Regu- 

W^M. ft C. X Cuts, Thin Back!** 1 

Peace Circular and Mill..1^104 
Peace Hand Panel and Rip 

_ 20 * 10020 * 10 * 10 * 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard. ..9 foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

9 foot 27028# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 
Richardson’s Z Cuts, 46046^10* 

No. 1, 39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8 , 24# 
Hook Saws— 

Griffin’s, complete.40*10060* 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40*10060* 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.20* 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Eureka and Crescent..26* 

Haw Frames— 

Haw Sets— 


$1-60, dis 26* 


Stillman’s Genuine... 9 dos $6.0007.76, 
dis 40*6* 

Stillman’s Imlta..9dom $3.2606.26, dls 

Common Lever.... 9 dos $2JM? dSf^OftS* 
Morrill’s No. 1 , $16.00; Nos. 8*4-224.00, 

Leach’s.. .No. 0 , $ 8 . 00 ; No. l!W. 0 O?§is 


Nash’s... .20*10020*10*10* 

H a mmer , Hotchkiss.$6/50, dls 10* 

Hammer, Bemte * CaU Co.’s new Pat. 

30*6* 

Bemte ft Call Co.’s Lever and F— 

Hammer. 

Bemte * Call Co.’s Plate. 

Bemte * Call Co.’§ Cross Cut.. 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, dls 6 _ 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, dis 66*6* 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.90* 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 15, $6.50: dis 20* 
10020*10010* 

Atkin's Lever, 9 dos No. 1, $(£00; No. 2, 

Atkin’s Criterion.9 dos J?*.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, 

324-00. .dis 40*10* 

Aveiy’s Saw Set and Punch.40* 

Am. fool Co.’s Superior, 9 dos $16, dls 60* 

Haw Tools— 

Atkin's Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

^ , W.00 9 dos 

Hcales— 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

9 dos $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 101.... 9 dos $6.76017.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$S.lo2fiJO 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.2002.30 

Chatillon’s Grocers 9 Trip 8cales.60* 

ChatfUon’s Eureka.26* 

Chatillon’s Favorite.40* 

Family, Turnbulls.80030*10* 

Riehle feros.’ Platform.^!T_. .5 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.. .60*100 
60*10*6* 

Chatlllon’s No. 1.735* 

Chatillon’s No. 2.50* 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. * L. Co.) 

^^0.dls 90*10* 

Box, 1 Handle.9 dos $4.00, dis 10* 

Box, 2 Handle.9 dos $6.00, dis 

Defiance Box and Ship. — 1 

Foot. .. 

Ship, Common. .9 dos I_ 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Screen Window and Door 

Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Screen Corner Irons, Warner’s. .?§ 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners.! 

Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46*10* 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10* 

Buck Bros.90* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Varnished Han¬ 
dles.66*10* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Black Handles. 

60*10* 

Sargent * Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

60*10*10* 

Sargent ft Co.’s Nos. 20, 30 and 60. .66M* 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1.60*20070* 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.6O06O*lO* 
Knapp * Cowles’ Nos. 00 * 4... .60*50 
60*10*6* 

Stcaras\.26*10*8* 

Gay & Parsons.36* 

Champion.26*10* 

Clark’s Pat.30033)4* 

Crawford’s Adjustable.30* 

Ellrlch’s Socket and Ratchet. .26026*10* 

Allard’s Spiral, new list. .26* 

Kolb's Common Sense. .9 doz $6.O0^dis 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .30*30*8* 

Screw Driver Bits.9 doz 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s. 9 gro $6.2$ 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. 8, $12.00, dte 
26026*10* 

P.D.& Co.’s all Steel. „T_60* 

Hcrewe— 

Wood Sere ws— List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron. 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70*1 

Round Head Iron....664 I „ 

Flat Head Brass.664 l Extra 10* 

Round Head Brass.. .60* f often gjven 
Flat Head Bronze... .66* by jobbers 
Round Head Bronze .60* j 
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JRmMM— 

Plat Bod, Iron... .88* 

Bound Head, Iron.60* 

Bench and H and— 

Bench, Iron.66*10056*10*10* 

Bench, Wood, Beech.P doz $2,25 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10* 

Hand, Wood.86*10026*10*6* 

L«ff, 6lunt Point..76075*10* 

Ooach and Lag. Gimlet Point. .76* 

Bed.26*6* 

Hand Ball, Sargent’s.08*4*10* 

Hand Ball, H. * B. Mfg. Co.. .70*10076* 

Hand Ball, Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. .60060*6* 

Jaok Screws, P. S. * W. .36* 

Jaok Screws, Sargent.. .00*10060*10*6* 
Jack Screws, Stearns'..400*0*10* 

Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00.86* 

Rogers. complete, $4.00. 26* 

Barnes^ Builders' and Cabinet Makers’, 

$16.86* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades..86* 

Scythe Snaths.60*8* 

Shears— 


___ » $3.76 

Tinners’.80*8* 

Seymour's, List, Dec.. 1881. 

6O*i6*1OO0O*1O*1O*6* 
Hetnoh's, List, Dec., 1881. 

00*10*10000*10*10*6* 

Helnsch's Tailor's Shears..33>4* 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers. .80680*10* 
Second quality C. S. Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10* 

Dlaaeond Cast Shears.lo* 

CUpper.10*10* 

VI eSSt Cast Shears.76*10076*10*6* 

Howe Bros. * Halbert, Solid Forged 

. . 40* 

y ^Drojp Forge ft F. Co., Solid^ 

Ciauss Shear Co.',’japanned!!!!!!!!!! .70* 
Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.00* 

Sheaves— ' 

Sliding Door— 

N. W. * Co., list July, 1888.60*10060*6* 

R. * E.. list Dec. 18,1886..66*20* 

Corbin's list.00*10*2* 

Patent Boiler.00*10*2* 

Patent Boiler. Hatfield's.76* 

Bussell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

1886.OOftfe* 

Moore’s Antf-Frictlon.60* 

Sliding Shutter— 

R. * E. list Dec. 18,1886.00*10*2* 

Sargent’s list.00*10* 

Reading list.00*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

L*LJ. White.20*5* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Shoes, Horse, Male, dkc.— 
Home — 

Burden's, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory. 

$4.00 

Mule — 

Add $1 V keg to above prices. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton lots.V Tb 94 

1000 lb lots.1b 9W# 

6001b lota.f> lb 10# 

Shot- 

(Eastern prices 2# off, cash, 6 days. 

Drop, P bag, 26 lb.$1.20 

Drop, P bag, 6 lb. .29 

Buck andChlllod, P 26-lb bag. 1.46 

Buck and Chilled. P 6-lb bag.84 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.20* 

Nora.—Jobbers frequently give 567)4* 
extra on above. 

GrlfllUrs Black Iron.60*10* 

Griffith’s C. S.00600*10* 

Griffith’s Solid C. S. R. R. Goods.20* 


Hubbard ft Co.20620*7)4* 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.50*10* 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January, 

1880.30* 

Remington’s (Lowman’s Patent) 

30*10640* 

Rowland’s, Black Iron.60*10* 

Rowland’s Bteel.00*6600*10* 

Shovels and Tongs— 

Iron Head.00*10600*10*6* 

Brass Head. 15*10*10* 


Skeins, Thimble- 

Western Ust.76*6675*10* 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.20* 

Coklbrookdale Iron Co.50*10* 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins..00* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.36* 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic, 8. S. * Co. ..60*25*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters. V dot $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.... p dos $2.26 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

P dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

P dos. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

> 18, Nested, P dos.. 70# 90# 

» 20, Nested. P dos.. 86# $1.00 

> 24, Nested, P dos.. $1.00 1.10 


.50*10* 


Slateo— 

School, by case. 

Snaps, Harness, *c - 

Anchor fT. * & Mfg. Co.).66* 

Pitch's (Bristol).50*10* 

HdtehkJos. ..10* 

Andrews.60* 

8srgent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*10* 

Germtn, new Us. .40*10* 

Cover.60*2* 

Covert, New Patent. .50*6*2* 

Covert, New R. E.^..6062* 

Covered Spring.60*10*10* 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert's Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

36*2* 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron.45* 

Wood. 30* 

Bailey's (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40*10* 

Stearns’.20*10630* 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s. .P dos $10.00, dls 60* 

Stearns'.20*10* 

Ives', No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 P dos. 

56*10* 

Douglas’.P dos $9.00, dls 20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. . .70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list.70*10* 

Buffalo a a ft Co.83<*A2* 

Silver-Plated— (4 mos. or 6* cash 30 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers * Bros.60* 

Rogers *Bro.60* 

Reed* Barton.60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..50*10600* 

Simpson. Hall, Miller * Co..60*10 

Holmes* Edwards SUverCo..60*106 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. SUver Co., Mexican SUver .60*6* 
H. * E. Stiver Co., Durham SUver.50*6* 

German SUver.60660*6 

German Silver, HaU A Elton. .50*6* cash 

Nickel SUver.60*6660*10*6* cash 

Britannia. 00* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10* 

Boardman’s Nickel SUver.60* 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 
lots.00* 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

ScroU.00600*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.264 

8qnarea- 

Steel and Iron.? 7 sjm (vaiwv 

Nickel-Plated..1 70«iu6*w* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .00*10*10670* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.45*10* 
WInterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30*10* 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

25* 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*6* 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanised. { JSSlSf 

Fence Staples, Plain.$ SmSSt 

Steelyards.40*10660* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.80* 

6680*10* 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods.. .80* 
6630*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26690* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .88)4*6640* 

Stone— 

HIndoe tan No. 1, 8#; Axe. 39f#; SUps 
No. 1. 4)4# 

Sand Stone.P 1b 2)## 

Washita Stone, Extra.P lb 19620# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.P lb 14616# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.p lb 10611# 

Washita SUps, No. 1, Extra, .p lb 30638# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.P 1b 24626# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 lnp lb $L60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 0 to 9 In P 1b $1.85 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 In.p ft 40# 

Turkey Slips.p lb $1.0061.50 

Lake Superior, Chase.p lb 16# 

Lake Superior Sllpe, Chase. ..P lb 31632# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand_P lb 

18620# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. P lb 20626# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets. .P gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.p gro $6.00, dig 10* 

Gem. ..p gro 84.60, dls 10* 

Gold Medal.P gro $6.00, dls 26* 

“ Mirror ”.P pro $0.00, dls —* 

Lustro.p gro $4.75 net 

Ruby.p gro $3.75 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.p gro $5.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.p ft 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, P gro.$5.00 

Parlor Pride 8tove Enamel..P gro *13.00 
Yates’Liquid, 2 8 5 lOgaLcans 

P gal ...$0.00 .80 .70 .00 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-ft cant. 

P ft li 

Jet Black. .. . .p gro 

Japanese.p gro 

Fireside. P gro 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.P gro I 

BonneU’s Liquid Stove Polish. P gro 
BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. p gro 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 1 

cans.. 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ft 

cans.12)4# 

Nickel Plate Paste.P gro $6.00 


1 neks, Brads, dec.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— (Note.— Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80680*5* 

Steel Carpet.80680A6* 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80680*5* 

American Iron Cut.76<®75*10* 

Swedes Iron.75*5675*10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10675*10*6* 

Tinned Swedes Iron_75*10675*10*6* 

Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10675*10*5* 

Gimp and Lace.75*10675*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.75*10675*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trlmmers’.75*10676*10*5* 
Swedes Iron Miners' .. .75*10675*10*6* 
Swedes Iron BUI Posters’ or Railroad, 

75*10675*10*6* 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price Ust). 

80630*5* 

Copper Tacks.60*10* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.50*10* 

Finishing Nalls.70*10670*10*10* 

Trunk and Clout Nails.70*10670*l0*l0* 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls. 70*106 
70*10*10* 

Basket Nalls.70*10670*10*10* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10^0*^ 

Hungarian Nails.70*10670*10*10* 

Chair NaUs.70*10670*10*10* 

Zinc Glaziers' Points.50660*5* 

Cigar Box NaUs.50*10650*10*6* 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10650*10*6* 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..60*10650*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet.60*10650*10*6* 

Brush Tacks.60*10 £60*10*6* 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10AH)g^ 

Lining and Saddle NaUs, List Jan. 1, 

Silvered..30*10*10* 

Japanned.20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks. 86* 

Wire Carpet NaUs.60*10* 

Wire Brads * NaUs, see Nails, Wire. 
8teel-Wlre Brads/x. ft E. Mfg. Co.’s 
Ust. 60*10* 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.90*10* 

Ire’s Tap Borers.88 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*1< 

Clark's.... \ . 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American. .26*10* 

Boring.40* 

Cnegterman's, Regular list.25630* 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80680*10* 

Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, Ust... ..60*10*6* 

Tinners' Shears, *c.- 

Shesrs and Snips (P. S. * W.)..20626* 

Punches, see Punches. 

8nlpe, J. MaUlnson ft Co.33)4* 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20,188777/.7&675A6 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, dec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16* 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Champion.20*10630* 

Wood Bottom.P dos $5,006X5.25 

All Iron.P doz$4Ji6 

Nashua Lock Co’.s P dor, $18.00 60666* 

WUson’s.66* 

Sargent’s.P doz, $24, dis, 65*10* 

Acme.p doz, $20.00, dls 40* 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron.60* 

Class 8 and 4, Bronze Metal.26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.86* 

Skylight Lifters.86* 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60* 

Relhers Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887 .60*2* 

Reiher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
60*2* 

Excelsior.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s.60*10* 

Payson’s Universal.40640*10* 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse.76640*6* 

Oneida Pattern.30670*6* 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*6* 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood.Choker, P doz holes, 11612# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .P doz $1.60, dls 10* 
Mouse, Cage, Wire.... p dos $2.60, dls 10* 
Mouse, Catch-'em-aUve, P dz $2.60. dls 16* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.P gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.p gr $18.00, dls 15* 

Rat, “Decoy ”.P gr $10.00, dis 10* 

Ideal.P gr $10.00 

S jrclone..P gr $6.26 

otchklss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps, 

P doz 9b# 

In fuU cases ..p doz 75# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16* 

Dl8ston’s Br*k and Plastering, 26626*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.25* 

Clement* Maynard’s.20* 

Rose’s Brick.16620* 

Brade’s Brick. .26* 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden.70* 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.26* 


Trucks, Warehouse, Arc.— 

B. & L. Block Co.’s list. ’82.40* 

Tubes, Boiler- 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 

Flax Twine— BC. B. 

No. 0, hi and H lb Balls.22# 30# 

and )j lb Balls.21# 29# 

and W lb-Balls.18# 28# 

and V4 lb Balls.18# 28# 

and k » Balls.16# 27# 

w*.i«attras8, )<and)4lbr-"- *-- 

Chalk Line, Cotton,^ ft 



*lng 

§s 


Mason Line, Linen. )4 1b Balls. 

2- Ply Hemp, ana )4 ft Balls (Sprli 

Twine)...11; 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 1b Balls.12#t£12. 

3-Ply Hemp, 1)4 ft Balls.Il#(s>llj4# 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ft . .15<\*do# 

2, 3, 4 and 5-Piy Jute, )4 lb Balls.10# 

wool.6)4#®G*(# 

Paper.13#614# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 16 ft to doz. .18# 

Vises— 

SoUd Box. .60600*5* 

Parallel— 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw.16*10* , 

Stephens’.26®30* 


Parker's.20625* 

Wilson's.06* 

Howard's. MH 

Bopney's.40*10* 

Millers Falls.40640*10* 

Trenton..40*6640*10* 

MerrUl’s..16620*. 

Sargent's.00*10*10* 

Backus and Union.A0* 

Double Screw Leg.16*10* 

Prentiss.90*6626* 

Simpson's Adjustable.40* 




Bonney’s, Nos. 2 ft 8. $15.00.. .dls 40*10* 

Steanrs.83U*10633H*10*10* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises. - 

Wentworth.20*10* 

Combination Hand Vises.P gr $49.00 

CoweU Hand Vises. 90* 

Bauer's Pipe Vises.10* 

W agon Boxes— 

Per ft. 

Wages Jacks— 

Daisy.P dos $4.00. dls 96* 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat. .P dos $12.00. dls 90*10*10* 
Johnson's.Pdos $11.00, dls 83)4* 

PeM ? dos Pol. $14; Jap'd. $10.00, dis 66* 

Appleton's.P dos $1&00, dls $0*10* 

Bonney’s.80*10* 

Washers— 

feut::: ?*?**««£ 

In lots less than 200 ft, p ft, add )##, 6-ft 
boxes 1# to Ust. 

Wedges— 

Iron .P»3)4# 

Steel.P lb 4 # 

Well Backets, Galvaaiaed— 

Hill’s^....P doz^L2q£ $4J25;JL4 


Iron Clad.p dos, 14 qt, 1 

Whiting's Flat Iron Band.... 

Whiting's Wired Top. .P doz $4,006-4186- 

Well Wheels— 

8 in., $2.26: 10 in., $2.70; 12 in.. $3.26 

Wire— 

Iron— 

Market, Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 tol* - 

70*1067$* 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ....70670*6* 

Market, Galv., Nos. 0to 18 ........66*6* 

Market, Tln'd, Tinned Ust Nos. 0 tolB, _ 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to If 
72U9T 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 10 to 1 
766761 

8tone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 30. 

76*10*6* 

TlSStdBnSm' wire!'./'./.70*5^70*18 

Galvanized Fence. W 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9...76* 

Annealid Grape, Nos. 10 to 14 ...■•••■75* 

Brass, Ust Jan/18.1884. 1Mt 2S 

Copper, Ust Jan. 18.1884...........26* 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools... ...05* 

Malin’s Steel and Tln'd Wire on Spools. 

Malin's Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80* 

Cast Steel Wire... - . • • • • - - -60* 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$0XK) tof 30* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. .55# P ft 

Picture Wire. .60 * 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards,_ 

p 1000, $9.00, dls 26* 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, *c.- 

Painted Screen Cloth, P 100 sq. ft., 

$1,80 6 $1.80- 
Galvanised Wire Netting.76676*6* 

Wire Goode— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 

List May 1,1886. _ 

Iron.80* 

Cast Steel. 40* 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.40* 

Baxter's Adjustable “ 8 " .... 40*10660* 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10660* 

Coes' Genuine. 66*8* 

Coes' " Mechanics' ”.66*10*8* 

Girard Standard.70*10* 

Machinists' SterUngWrencb Co..70*10* 
Laxnson * Sessions'Engineers'.. .00*10* 

Lamson * Sessions' Standard.70*10* 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.' 

Girard AgrlcultnraL.. 

Lamson * Sessions’ Agrlc’l.. 

Sterling Wrought. 

Bemis & Call's 

Pat. Combination.35* 

Merrick’s Pattern.36* 

Brum's Pattern.26* 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe,.40*5* 

No. 3 Pipe.40*10* 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dls 60*10* 
The Favorite Pocket P doz $4.00, dls 40* 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.26* 

Boardman’s.20 A10* 

Always Ready.25*6* 

AUlgator.60* 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*10* 

Acme, Bright.00*3* 

Acme, Nickeled . 50*3* 

Walker’s.55*8* 

Diamond Steel. 55*3* 

Wringers, (-lathes— 

Ust Jan., 1889,*$3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks.'ftc., Ust Jan. 12.1880. 

80*20a8i& 25* 


80680*5* 
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1HE IRON AGE 


February 7, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1889. 

The following quotation! are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TRBL. 

Bar Iron from Store* 

Common Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. I » ih i on * 

1 to6 in. x *£ to 1 in. f 

Refined Iron: 

If to 8 in. round and square.. 1 

lto 4 in. x to 1# In.Vyib 8.00 @ 2.10f 

4*4 to 0 m. x % to 1 ill.) 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 5-16.y tb 2.80®, 8.804 

Rods—$6 and lt-16 round and sq..y lb 2.10 ® 2.204 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.y Tb 2.20 ® 2.804 

•* Burden Best’’ Iron, base price. .y 0> 8.00 ® ... 4 
Burden's “ H. B. & 8.'.’ Iron, base 

price.y lb 2 80 ® —f 

44 Ulster".fclb 8.10® ....4 

Norway Rods .4.00 ® 5.004 

NTercliant Steel from Store* 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

prtoe in small lots. 2*4# 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots 8*4# 
Best Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. . 54 

Slieet Iron from Store* 

Common American. 

10 to 16. 9 1b 2.75 

17 to 2C . 9 lb 2.85 

21 to 94. m lb 8.00 

25and 26 ....9 lb 8 20 

27.W lb 8.85 

98. 9 lb 8.60 „ 

B B 

Galv’d, 14 to 90, « 1b. 4.50 
Calv'd, »1 to 24, W 1b, 4.87% 

Galv’d, 25 to 26, W lb, 5 25 <a 

Halv'd, 27. $ lb, 5.62*4® 

Galv'd. 28. y lb, 6.00 ® 

Patent Planished. 9 lb A 104 

Russia. 9 Tb »U4 ( 

American Cold Rolled B. B. 9 m 54 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast. 9 lb 15 4 

Extra Cast .%Mbl6U®]7 4 

Best Double Shear.« lb 15 4 

Blister, 1st quality.y 1b 12144 

German 8teel, Best. $ lb 10 4 

9d quality.y lb 9 4 

8d quality.$ fi> 8 4 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.# lb 16 4 

2d quality. y lb 14 4 

8d quality.$ lb 12*4# 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs. 28144 

Straits. Pigs.28U# 

En glish, Pigs. 28tlr 

Straits in Bara. 24*4# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates—Bright. 

Melyn Grade.1C. 10 x 14.. $6.75 

• IC. 18x12. 6.00 

.. 1C, 14x20.. 5.75 

44 “ .rC, 20 x 2».. 12.00 

44 * 4 IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

4 44 IX, 12 x 12.. 7.50 

44 “ IX, 14 x 20.. 7.25 

44 44 IX. 20 x 28.. 15.00 

44 44 .DC, 12H X 17.. 5 50 

4 44 .DX, 12ft x 17.. 

Call and Grade.IC, 10 x 14.. 

44 44 IC, 12x12.. 

44 44 IC. 14x20.. 

- 44 IX, 10x14.. 

44 44 IX, 12x12.. 

....IX 14x20. 

.. .10,10x14.. 

...IC, 12x12.. 

....IC, 14x20. 



Alla way Grade. 


..IC, 20 x 28.. 11.00 


.IX. 10 x 14.. 

...IX, 12x12.. 
.... IX, 14x20.. 

.IX, 20x98.. 

..DC, 12*4x17.. 
.DX, I2*ft x 17.. 


Coke Plates —Bright, 



5.00 

6.00 


Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14.x 20. 

.$4.75 


$6.00 

10x20. 

. 7.25 

m 

7.50 

20 x 28. 

. 9.75 

frn 

10.25 

IX, 10 x 14,14x20. 

5.50 


5.75 

BV .Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20. 

4.40 


4.60 

Charcoal Plates.— 
Dean Grade.—IC. 14 x 20. 

Terne. 

$4.40 

<| 

$4.62*4 

20 x 28. 

9.00 

9.25 

IX, 14x20. 

4.40 


.38 

20 x 28. 

11.00 


Ahecarae <3rade.—IC, 14 x 20 . . 

. 4.25 

<& 

4.50 

20x28... 

. H.,*0 


9.00 

IX, 14x20.. 

. 5.25 

% 

5.50 

20 x 28... 

10.50 


10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14x26.112 sheets. .$12.50 <t 

p $12. "5 

LAX, 14x28. 112 sheets.. 

IXX, 14x31.112 sheets 

12 75 <Z 


l 


Copper. 

Dutt: 4 Pig, Bar and Ingot. 44; Old Copper, 84 
9 B>- Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe * is a component of chief value), 
41 1 ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.@ 17 4 <a 17*4# 

44 Anchor ” Brand..& 16*44 ® 17 4 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of tbe United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 



80-72- 


80 - 72 

MS_CM_ 

OA_ 7 

CM 

ao no 1 

AU. 

CM 

AO_(M_ 

_II_ 

CM 

cm_I_ 

84 - 

—96 


Over 84 in. wide! 


t 

i 

s 

i 

i 

I. 

u 

to 


0* 

0 

“8 

2 

2 

i 

2 

s 

1® 

«0 


M 

0 







QO 


25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

2ft 

26 

28 

80 

84 


26 

27 

29 

88 

86 


26 

28 

80 

84 

88 


27 

29 

81 

85 



23 

80 

82 

86 



80 

82 

87 




81 













All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.23 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.254 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 8heet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.284 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.294 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. 84 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each . 8 O 4 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .154 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

In.), each. 124 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 124 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.2*44 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

i inch y Jb.604 % inch y 1b.474 

14 44 414 

14 44 894 

4 44 874 

“ 44 864 

1 " 44 44 844 

“ - 814 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. ..10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty; Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 9 100 lb. 

Western spelter ..5 *44 ® 6 4 

“ Bergenport ”.8# 

‘‘Bertha’’.7H ® 84 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*44 y lb. 

600 fc casks. 6*44 

Perth. 7*44 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 y 100 lb. Old Lead, 24 y lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 84 y lb. 

American.4*4 

Newark.4*4 

Bar. 

Pipe, subject to trade discount_ 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount..._ 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4# 

Solder. 

*4 @ *4_(Guaranteed). I 64 

Extra Wiping.18*44 

The prices of tbe many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.yTb 18*44 ® 144 

Halletts. 44 ... 4 @124 

Plumbe*f’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 55*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.56*10*2 

Corporation Cocks.... .55*10*2 



Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list. 56*10*2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.60*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.60*10*2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks . 50*10*2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Clocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50*10*2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.66*10*2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs. 55*10*2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56*10*2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 66*10*2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions..65*10*2 

Union Joints.60*10*2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer 8crews and 

Guides.55*10*2 

Hose Goods .55*10*2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves. 60*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with F'nished 

Brass Wheels.40*10*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60*10*2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves._60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves..60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Hose Vatves.*0*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 60*10*2 

Brass safety Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57J4&10&2 

Brass 8ervice, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57*4*10*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10A* 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups. 

60*10*2 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.60*10*2 

Br ass Gauge Cocks .55*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings; Rough.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2>‘A10A2 

Brass Union Joints. 60*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipoles .. ..56*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle, Cross and Check 

Valves .66*10*2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65* 10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.65*10*2 

All Iron Valves.65*10*2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings . 

Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings... 


Discount 
per cent. 

. ...70*10 
- -.75*10 


■:» 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.y lb 22 ® 244 

44 Ordinary. M 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 154 

44 44 best. $84 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8 *; assorted cans. 114 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best..40 ® 56# 

44 44 44 in oil. 45 <£ 554 

“ Chinese dry . 70 f 

* 4 Ultramarine.18 ® 804 

Brown, Spanish. ius 

Van Dyke. 10 ® i$# 

Dry era. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 94; kegs 7 4 

Green, Chrome . 15 & 284 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 % 18 & 254 

Green, Paris.good, 204; best, 254 

Green, Paris in oil.Food, 804; best, 85# 

Iron t'aint. Bright Red.y Jb 2*44 

Iron Paint, Brown. y lb ]U# 

Iron Paint, Purple.9 lb 8 # 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red....y S> 6*44 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea .y 0 > 5*44 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.y n> 5144 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.y s> 64 

Litharge. < 04 # 

Mineral Paints.2 ® 44 

Orange Mineral . 104 

Red Lead, American. 6*44 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.66 ® $£?(• 

Red Venetian in oil.aast’d cans, 114 ; kegs. 8 4 

MfdIndian Dry.. .9® 1 ## 

Rose Pink.10 ® is# 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, February 14, 1889. 


The Nash Gag Engine. 

Several important considerations gov¬ 
erned the designing of the engine of which 
we present a perspective and sectional 
drawings. It was aimed to operate the 
engine with a conbustible mixture always 
of uniform proportions; to provide for 
governing; to supply the mixture as fast as 
used; to prevent the premature ignition of 
the charge; to prevent the flame in the 


through the mixing valve shown in Fig. 
3, which is placed externally as represented 
in Fig. 2. This valve automatically regu¬ 
lates the relative proportional supply of 
gas and air to the cylinder, so that the 
charge is of uniform quality and density. 
Air enters through the opening at the bot¬ 
tom, while the flow of gas is regulated by 
the valve/. In the interior are two valve 
ports of unequal area, with which a double- 
seated valve, i , operates by its weight veiti- 


trolled by the valve k operated by the gov¬ 
ernor n. 

The ignitor &, Fig. 1, and shown 
enlarged in Fig. 4, is based upon a new 
rinciple. The igniting jet of combusti- 
le mixture is caused to rotate in the cir¬ 
cular chamber r, into which it enters 
through a passage tangentially placed. 
This forms a vortex of plane wnich is 
positive in its action ana simple. The 
valve itself, B, is made of steel, and is 



power cylinder from being communicated 
t>ack to the supply reservoir; to prevent 
the leakage of the supply valve from foul¬ 
ing the supply for the engine; and to pro¬ 
vide for the admission of the charge, its 
ignition, prevent the fouling of the supply, 
and prevent the back passage of the flame 
by a poppet valve. 

The combustion or power chamber is 
formed partly in a separate hood and com¬ 
municates at one side of the latter with the 
supply valve port. The forward end of 
the power cylinder opens into a casing of 
the base, which forms a compression supply 
chamber of which the piston is the com¬ 
pressor. In this chamber work the con¬ 
necting rod and crank, and into it the com¬ 
bustible mixture of gas and air is drawn 
during the upward stroke of the piston I 


cally to control the flow of gas through the 
smaller valve and the flow of air through 
the other. It is evident that the relative 
quantities of air and gas drawn in by the 
suction created by the upward movement 
of the piston will be in accordance with the 
size of the air and gas openings. The 
valve is made of sufficient weight to greatly 
overcome the gas pressure, so that any 
slight variations in the latter will not 
materially affect the proportions of the 
parts of the mixture. 

From the supply reservoir the mixture 
passes upward through a passage clearly 
shown in Fig. 1. Its admission to the 
combustion chamber above the piston is 
controlled by a valve of the poppet type, 
having an ample bearing seat. Tne quan¬ 
tity of gas admitted at each stroke is con- 


hardened and ground to size. It moves in 
a reamed hole m the case, being so loosely 
fitted as to drop of its own weight, ana 
yet making a gas-tight joint, mnee the 
valve is perfectly balanced as to gas press¬ 
ure, it moves without friction, and there¬ 
fore requires a very small quantity of oil— 
just sufficient to prevent it becoming dry. 
The valve is made long, and the lower 
art has a bearing in that part of the case 
ept cool by a water jacket. As oil is 
only applied to the lower end, very little 
can work up to the hot end where the ig¬ 
nitor is heated; hence the formation of 
gummy oil is prevented and the valve sel¬ 
dom needs cleaning. In actual use it has 
been found that the case and upper end 
of the valve never come into metallic con¬ 
tact, as, on account of the looseness of fit 
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at that point, a scale of hard carbon is 
formed over the surface of each, which 
protects them from abrasion. The valve 
is positively operated by an eccentric on 
the shaft. The piston connection, shown 
clearly in Fig. 2, is unique in design, as it 
is not “pin connected,” and as it operates 
without friction. Held rigidly to the 
piston is a hardened and ground steel 
block, against which the end of the con¬ 
necting-rod, which is also hardened, rests. 
The rod has no sliding movement; it 
simply rocks on the bearing pin. It is 
held in place by a yoke, and as the press¬ 
ure on the piston is always downward the 
yoke is not subjected to strain. 

The engine ignites its charge at each 
revolution, and the amount of the charge 
is controlled at each stroke by a governor, 
as before mentioned, so that the regula¬ 
tion is eg close as for a steam engine. An 
examination of a card taken from this en¬ 
gine shows a remarkable resemblance to 



Fig. 8 .—Mixing Valve. 


plosive mixture. The fly-wheel is stationed The engine shown in the engraving occu- 
between two bearings formed in the single pies a floor space of 25 x 85 inches, is 41 
base casting, and hence the alignment of inches high, and will develop 2 horse- 
the shaft is always true. The working power. This engine is the invention of 
parts are inclosed and protected from L. H. Nash and is manufactured by the 



Fig. 4 .—Ignition Valve. 



Fig. 1 .—Side Sectional Elevation. 


Fig. 2.—End Sectional Elevation. 


DETAILS OF NASH GAS ENGINE, BUILT BY THE NATIONAL METER COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


the card of a steam engine. The pressure dust, and at the same time they are readily National Meter Company, of [252 Broad- 
at the beginning of the stroke is moderate accessible by swinging covers. Owing to way, New York. 

and the line of the expansion is well sus- the high speed attained by the engine, and - •- 

tained throughout the entire stroke. There also to the fact that the piston receives a It is reported that the Chapin (Mine, on 

is no sudden shock, and the pressure on positive impulse at every stroke, it is the Menominee range, has been leased for 

the working parts is as easy as if steam especially adapted for work requiring 30 years for a cash consideration, and 

were the motive fluid instead of an ex- uniform speed, such as electric lighting, subject to a royalty of 40 cents a ;ton. 
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Pipe and Nipple Machine. 

The accompanying engravings represent 
a combined pipe ana nipple machine built 
by the Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, 
of 8t. Louis. It is adapted to mill use 
and common job shop work; it cuts and 
threads both pipe ana nipples from £ to 2 


spectively) with the front end of the 
levers e y which are pivoted in the head d, 
and carried by the cnuck. The rear ends 
of the levers are coupled together by 
springs, not shown, and are provided with 
rollers, /, for riding over the cone g , which 
surrounds the spinale A, and is moved to 
and fro along the latter for operating the 


is prevented by pins bearing against the 
shoulders m of the screws, so that when 
the latter are turned the jaws will be 
moved to or from the pipe as required. 
The outer end of the shank h is flush 
with the outer end of the carrier, and is 
formed with & key, by which the screw 
may be turned. When the cone g is moved 
along the spindle by its clutch in the 
usual manner for diverging the rear arms 
of the levers, the jaws of the grippers are 
brought toward the pipe and the rear por¬ 
tions of the gripping edges of the jaws 
are caused to bite into ana grip the pipe 
somewhat in advance of, and therefore to 
a greater extent than, the front portion of 
the edges, and the pipe is more finnly held 
than when the grippers close upon the 
pipe at right angles. To increase the 
gripping force the inclination of the cone 
at its highest pass is lessened so as to gain 
more power on the levers at that point. 
By turning the screws the jaws can be 
speedily adjusted to different sized pipes. 
By the use of four jaws in lieu of two, as 
usual, the pipe is set truer as the grippers 
close upon it. The slides used for hold¬ 
ing the pipe steady while cutting off are 
operated ny a crank and right and left 
screw on the work side of the machine. 

When the machine is used as a nipple 
chuck, nipple grippers are inserted in 
place of the pipe grippers, the rest of the 
chuck being as described. By using four 
nipple grippers, or quarter sections, the 
nipple is readily released by operating the 
chuck with the lever movement and allow¬ 
ing the nipple to drop. 


So great is the demand upon the re¬ 
sources of the various shipbuilding yards 
in the Delaware River and at Wilmington 
that contracts for early delivery cannot be 
made. It is stated that the United States 
and Brazil Mail Steamship Company are 



Fig. 1 .—Perspective View. 




Fig. 3.—Front View of Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.— Longitudinal Sectioned Elevation of Chuck.^^ZZ <T *?! 


PIPE AND NIPPLE MACHINE, BUILT BY THE BIGNALL & KEELER MFG. COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS MO. 


inches inclusive; no change, except of the 
grippers, is required for either service. 
The machine need not be stopped to 
change the pipe, as a simple lever move¬ 
ment opens or closes the chuck at will. 
Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional elevation, 
broken away, when used as a pipe gripper; 
Fig. 8 is a front view of the same. The 
jaws or grippers a are fitted radially to 
the pipe 5, at right angles ’to each other, 
within the carriers or holders c, which are 
arranged in front of the head d of the 
chuck, and are formed in one piece (re¬ 


levers in the usual manner. The rear 
edges of the jaws are formed with lateral 
ribs, and are fitted within grooved recesses, 
t, formed longitudinally in the faces of 
the carriers c, these recesses corresponding 
in shape to the jaws. The jaws, thus 
constructed, can be adjusted longitudi¬ 
nally in the recesses by means of adjusting 
screws, which engage internal threads in 
the outer ends of the jaws, the shanks k 
of the screws passing through circular 
openings in the outer ends of the carriers 
c. Longitudinal movement of the screws 


unable to procure bids upon two steamers 
which they want unless willing to wait two 
years for them to be finished. The ships 
recently negotiated for include one for the 
Mallory Steamship Company and two for 
the New York and Caba Mail Steamship 
Company, which will be built at Roach's 
yard, one for the Morgan Line, and two 
for the Red D Line, contracted for a 
William Cramp & Sons, and a steel steamer 
of 5000 tons displacement, which a Scotch 
firm is building for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 
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Tire-Heating Furnace. 


Jn this furnace the tires rest upon t wo 
parallel grooved shafts placed over each 
side of the fire. The upper parts of the 
tires are held separated by a wire frame, 
as shown in the cut. The outer end of 
each shaft is provided with a sprocket 
wheel, over which passes a chain leading 
from a suitable driving shaft. By this 
means the tires are kept revolving slowly, 
and each is brought constantly in contact 
with the fire. The oven itself is heated 
sufficiently to keep them all at a proper 
temperature. As fast as one is removed 
another is put in its place, the heating 
going on faster than the tires can be put 
on the wheels, and without the least dan¬ 
ger of burning. The tire-box is adapted 
to bum either coal or wood. This furnace, 
known as the Duffey, is made by Bradley 
& Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Blast Furnaces in Allegheny 
County. 


of about 500 tons per day. This entire 
amount, or nearly all of it, will be con¬ 
sumed by the firm named above, who are 
interested in the furnaces. The two 
stacks which have been dismantled were 
erected in 1801, and have been in continu¬ 
ous operation since 1882 on one lining, 
which is certainly a remarkable record. 
In that time it is estimated that the two 


their history. The two stacks of Shoen- 
berger, Speer & Co., are turning out 
nearly 5000 tons per month. One of them 
will be blown out in the near future for 
relining and will also be fitted up with 
new stoves of the Massicks & Crooke’s 
design. The new Soho Furnace, of the 
Moorhead-McCleane Company, was put in 
blast on November 15 last, and thus far 



RATCHET DIE STOCK, MADE BY CURTIS & CURTIS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In the future, in our monthly report of 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the 
country, we shall reduce the number of 
coke stacks credited to Allegheny County 
from 20 to 18. This has been made ne¬ 
cessary by the fact that two of the three 
stacks operated by Laughlins & Co., at 
Pittsburg, have been dismantled. These 
two stacks were blown out some weeks 
since for the purpose of being relined, 
and work had already been commenced 
when one of the stacks fell in, and it was 


stacks have produced very nearly 500,000 
tons of pig iron. 

Clinton Furnace, formerly owned and 
operated by Graff, Bennett & Co., but 
later operated by a syndicate of creditors 
of that firm, was banked last month, and 
will probably not go in blast again for 
some time, if it ever resumes again. It is 
a very old furnace and cannot produce 
over 325 tons per week under the most 
favorable conditions. Carrie Furnace, of 
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then decided by the firm to dismantle 
both of them, the work having been al¬ 
most completed already. The new stack 
completed by this firm in the early part of 
last year is in operation, and is producing 
about 250 tons per day, which is all con¬ 
sumed by the American Iron and Steel 
Works of Jones & Laughlins, Limited. 
Work on the new stack is progressing rap¬ 
idly, and it will probably be ready for 
blast by the middle of March. It will 
also have a capacity of about 250 tons 
per day, giving the firm a total production 


the Carrie Furnace Company, continues in 
blast and is making a good record. This 
firm are also building an additional stack, 
which will probably be ready for blast not 
later than April next. It will have a 
capacity of about 200 tons per day. The 
nine stacks controlled by Carnegie Bros. 
& Co., Limited, and Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, are all in blast ana pro¬ 
ducing nearly 60,000 tons of pig iron per 
month. The two stacks of the Isabella 
Furnace Company are in blast and pro¬ 
ducing more pig iron than ever before in 


has made an excellent record. For the 
month of January just closed it produced 
5676 gross tons of pig iron. Unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen snould occur the output 
of pig iron in Allegheny County for the 
present year will be considerably larger 
than ever before in its history. 


Ratchet Die Stock. 


The illustration presented herewith 
shows a ratchet die stock which has just 
been brought out by Curtis & Curtis, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The hub, which is 
threaded at diametrically opposite points 
to receive the handles, is free to revolve 
upon the central stock. In the hub is a 
pawl, pressed inward by a spring, 
to engage its inner end with suita¬ 
bly formed teeth upon the stock. The 
pawl may be turned a half revolution, so 
that the hub and stock may be held to re¬ 
volve in either direction desirable. Dur¬ 
ing the reverse movement of the handles 
the hub, of course, turns independently 
of the center. The ratchet allows the 
tool to be worked without changing hands, 
and thus avoids all loss of power and dead 
centers. 


The scheme for the training of mechan¬ 
ics approved by the Master Builders’ Ex¬ 
change, of Philadelphia, provides for the 
education of boys in a mechanical trade 
school until they have obtained a certifi¬ 
cate of proficiency and a service for a term 
of practice with an employer, this term 
to be at least one year less than the usual 
term of apprenticeship by virtue of the 
holding of a certificate of proficiency 
granted by a mechanical traae school. 
The completion of the education of the 
mechanic is to be acknowledged on the 
part of the employer by the granting of a 
certificate from the association of builders, 
setting forth that the holder has passed 
through the prescribed course at the trade 
school and the term of practice with an 
employer, and is entitled to be received 
by all builders as a journeyman. With 
similar schools established in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, this system will, 
it is believed, in time afford a substitute 
in part for the old form of apprenticeship, 
ana be of advantage to botn the young 
men and their employers. 


It is reported from Duluth that large 
works for the production of aluminium 
are to be erected in that city, but such 
stories are to be received with reservation, 
at least until it is positively known that 
the metal can be manufactured profitably. 
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The Bugaboo of Trusts.* 


BY ANDREW CARNEGfE. 


We must all have our toys; the child 
his rattle, the adult his hobby, the man of 
pleasure the fashion, the man of art his 
master; and mankind in its various divi¬ 
sions requires a change of toys at short 
intervals. The same rule holds good in 
the business world. We have had our 
age of ‘ ‘ consolidations ” and ‘ * watered 
stocks.” Not long ago everything was a 
“syndicate;” the word is already becom¬ 
ing obsolete, and the fashion is for 
“trusts,” which will in turn no doubt 
give place to some new panacea, that is in 
turn to be displaced by another, and so on 
without end. The great laws of the eco¬ 
nomic world, like all laws affecting society, 
being the genuine oiRgrowth of human 
nature, alone remain unchanged through 
all these changes. Whenever consolida¬ 
tions, or watered stocks, or syndicates, or 
trusts endeavor to circumvent these, it 
always has been found that the result is 
after the collision there is nothing left of 
the panaceas, while the great laws con¬ 
tinue to grind out their irresistible conse¬ 
quences as before. 

It is worth while to inquire into the ap¬ 
pearance and growth of trusts and learn 
what environs produce them. Their gene¬ 
sis is as follows * A demand exists for a 
certain article beyond the capacity of ex¬ 
isting works to supply it. Prices are high, 
and profits tempting. Every manufacturer 
of that article immediately proceeds to en¬ 
large his works and increase their produc¬ 
ing power. In addition to this the un¬ 
usual profits attract the attention of his 
principal managers or those who are in¬ 
terested to a greater or less degree in the 
factory. These communicate the knowl¬ 
edge of the prosperity of the works to 
others. New partnerships are formed, 
and new works are erected, and before 
long the demand for the article is 
fully satisfied, and prices do not advance. 
In a short time the supply becomes greater 
than tiie demand, there are a few tons or 
yards more in the market for sale than 
required, and prices begin to fall. They 
continue falling until the article is sold at 
cost to the less favorably situated or less 
ably managed factory; and even until the 
best managed and best equipped factory 
is not able to produce the article at the 
prices at which it can be sold. Political 
economy says that here the trouble will 
end. Goods will not be produced at less 
than cost. This was true when Adam 
Smith wrote, but it is not quite true to¬ 
day. Whea an article was produced by a 
small manufacturer, employing, probably 
at his own home, two or three journeymen 
and an apprentice or two, it was an easy 
matter for him to limit or even to stop 
production. As manufacturing is carried 
on to-day, in enormous establishments 
with five or ten millions of dollars 
of capital invested, and with thousands 
of workers, it costs the manufacturer 
much less to run at a loss per ton 
or per yard than to check his pro¬ 
duction. Stoppage would be serious in¬ 
deed. The condition of cheap manufac¬ 
ture is running full. Twenty sources of 
expense are fixed charges, many of which 
stoppage would only increase. Therefore 
the article is produced for months, and in 
some cases that I have known for years, 
not only without profit or without in¬ 
terest upon capita], but to the impairment 
of the capital invested. Manufacturers have 
balanced their books year after year only to 
find their capital reduced at each successive 
balance. While continuing to produce 
may be costly, the manufacturer knows 
too well that stoppage would be ruin. 

* Extracts from a paper printed in the Feb¬ 
ruary number of the North American Review. 


His brother manufacturers are of course in 
the same situation. They see the savings 
of many years, as well perhaps as the cap¬ 
ital they have succeeded in borrowing, 
becoming less and less, with no hope of a 
change in the situation. It is in soil thus 
prepared that anything promising relief is 
gladly welcomed. The manufacturers are 
in the position of patients that have tried 
in vain every doctor of the regular school 
for years, and are now liable to become the 
victims of any quack that appears. Com¬ 
binations—syndicates — trusts — they are 
willing to try anything. A meeting is 
called, and in the presence of immediate 
danger they decide to take united action 
and form a trust. Each factory is rated 
as worth a certain amount. Officers are 
chosen, and through these the entire prod¬ 
uct of the article in question is to be dis¬ 
tributed to the public at remunerative 
prices. 

Such is the genesis of “ trusts” in man¬ 
ufactured articles. 

During the recent Presidential cam¬ 
paign it suited the purpose of one of the 
parties to connect trusts with the doctrine 
of protection. But trusts are confined to 
no country and are not in any way 
dependent upon fiscal regulations. The 
greatest trust of all just now is the Copper 
Trust, which is French, and has its head¬ 
quarters in Paris. The Salt Trust is En¬ 
glish, with its headquarters in London. 
The Wire-rod Trust is German. The only 
Steel-rail Trust that ever existed was an 
international one which embraced all the 
works in Europe. Trusts, either in trans¬ 
portation or manufactures, are the product 
of human weakness, and this weakness is 
co-extensive with the race. 

There is one huge combination classed 
with trusts which is so exceptional in 
its origin and history that it deserves a 
separate paragraph, i refer to the 
Standard Oil Company. So favorable 
an opportunity to control a product 
perhaps never arose as in the case of 
petroleum. At an early stage a few 
of the ablest business men that the 
world has ever seen realized the im¬ 
portance of the discovery, and invested 
largely in the purchase of property con¬ 
nected with it. The success of the pe¬ 
troleum business was phenomenal, and so 
was the success of these people. The 
profits they made, and, no doubt, as much 
capital as they could borrow, were fear¬ 
lessly reinvested, and they soon became 
the principal owners, and finally, substan¬ 
tially the only owners, of the territory 
which contained this great source of 
wealth. The Standard Oil Company 
would long ago have gone to pieces had it 
not been managed, upon the whole, in har¬ 
mony with the laws which control business. 
It is a hundred to one whether it will survive 
when the present men at the head retire; or 
perhaps I should say when the present man 
retires, for wonderful organizations imply 
a genius at the head, a commander-in- 
chief, with exceptionately able corps com¬ 
manders no doubt, but still a Grant at the 
head. To those who quote the Standard 
Oil Company as an evidence that trusts 
or combinations can be permanently suc¬ 
cessful, I say wait and see. I have spoken 
thus freely of that company because I am 
ignorant of its management, profits and 
modes of action. I view it from the out¬ 
side as a student of political economy only, 
and as such have endeavored to apply to it 
the principles which I know will have 
their way no matter how formidable the 
attempt made to defeat their operation. 

We have given the genesis of trusts and 
combinations in their several forms. The 
question is, Do they menace the permanent 
interest of the nation ? Are they a source 
of serious danger ? Or are they to prove, 
as many other similar forms have proved, 
mere passing phases of unrest and transi¬ 
tion ? To answer this question let us fol¬ 
low the operation of the manufacturing 


trust which we have in imagination created, 
salt or sugar, nails, beams, or lead or cop¬ 
per ; it is all the same. The sugar refin¬ 
ers, let us say, have formed a trust after 
competing one with another through years 
of disastrous business, and all the sugar 
manufactured in the country in existing 
factories is sold through one channel at 
advanced prices. Profits begin to grow. 
Dividends are paid, and those who before 
saw their property vanishing before their 
eyes are now made happy. The dividends 
from that part of a man's capital invested 
in the sugar business yield him profit far 
above the capital he has invested in va¬ 
rious other affairs. The prices of sugar 
are such that the capital invested in a new 
factory would yield enormously. He is 
perhaps bound not to enlarge his factory 
or to enter into a new factory, but his 
relatives and acquaintances soon discover 
the fresh opportunity for gain. He can 
advise them to push the completion of a 
small factory, which, of course, must be 
taken into the trust. Or, even if he 
does not give his friends this inti¬ 
mation, capital is always upon the 
alert, especially when it is bruited 
about that a trust has been formed, as in 
the case of sugar, and immediately new 
sugar manufactories spring up as if by 
magic. The more successful the trust, the 
surer these off-shoots are to sprout. Every 
victory is a defeat. Every factory that 
the trust buys is the sure creator of an¬ 
other, and so on, ad irtfinitum, until the 
bubble bursts. The sugar refiners have 
tried to get more from capital in a special 
case than capital yields in general. They 
have endeavored to raise a part of the 
ocean of capital above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding waters, and over their bulwarks 
the floods have burst, and capital, like 
water, has again found its level. It is 
true that to regain this level a longer or a 
shorter perioa may be required, during 
which the article affected may be sold to 
the consumer in limited quantities at a 
higher rate than before existed. But for 
this the consumer is amply recompensed in 
the years that follow, during which the 
struggle between the discordant and com¬ 
petitive factories becomes severer than it 
ever was before, and lasts till the great 
law of the survival of the fittest vindicates 
itself. Those factories and managers 
that can produce to the best advantage 
eventually close the less compe¬ 
tent. Capital wisely managed yields 
its legitimate profit. After a time the 
growth of demand enables capital to re¬ 
ceive an unusual profit. This in turn at¬ 
tracts fresh capital to the manufacture, 
and we have a renewal of the old struggle, 
the consumer reaping the benefit. 

Such is the law, such has been the law, 
and such promises to be the law for the 
future; for, so far, no device has yet been 
devised that has permanently thwarted its 
operation. Given freedom of competition, 
and all combinations or trusts that attempt 
to exact from the consumer more than a 
legitimate return upon capital and services 
write the charter of their own defeat. We 
have many proofs that this great law does 
not sleep ana that it will notbe suppressed. 
Borne time ago, as I have stated, tne steel 
rail manufacturers of Europe formed a 
trust and advanced the price of rails to 
such an extent that American manufacturers 
were able for the first and perhaps for the 
last time to export steel rails to Canada in 
competition with the European. But the 
misunderstandings and quarrels, insepar¬ 
able from these attempted unions of com¬ 
petitors, soon broke tne trust. With vin¬ 
dictive feelings, added to what was before 
business rivalry, the struggle was renewed, 
and the steel rail industry of Europe 
has never recovered. It was found that the 
advance of prices had only galvanized into 
life concerns which never should have at¬ 
tempted to manufacture rails; and so that 
trust died a natural death. During the 
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great depression which existed for several 
years in this country in the steel rail trade 
many anxious meetings were held under 
circumstances described in the genesis of 
trusts, and it was resolved that the plan of 
restricting production should be tried. 
Fortunately reaction soon came. A de¬ 
mand for rails set in before the plan went 
into operation, and, as a matter of fact, no 
restriction of product was ever attempted, 
and the steel rail industry was thus saved 
from a great error. We have recently seen 
the lead trust of this country shattered 
and its chief owners bankrupted. The 
newspapers a few weeks ago were filled 
with accounts of the convention of the 
growers of cattle in St. Louis, resolved to 
break down the combination of slaughter¬ 
ers and shippers in Chicago and Kansas 
City. No business was poorer in this 
country for many years than the manu¬ 
facture of nails. It was overdone. To rem¬ 
edy this the manufacturers did not form a 
trust, so far as {he sale of product was con- 


insurance and hardware, and 20 more 
articles; but the fitting epitaph for these 
ephemeral creations is 

“ If I was so soon to be done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for!” 

We may exclaim with Macbeth as he 
watched the shadowy descendants of 
Banquo filing past, 44 What, will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom?” But 
as with Banquo’s procession, so with 
trusts, it is comforting to remember that 
as one approaches another disappears. 
They come like shadows, and so depart. 

The people of America can smile at the 
efforts of all her railway magnates and of 
all her manufacturers to defeat the eco¬ 
nomic laws by trusts or combinations, or 
pools, or 4i differentials,” or anything of 
like character. Only let them hold firmly 
to the doctrine of free competition. Keep 
the field open. Freedom for all to engage 
in railroad building when and where cap¬ 
ital desires, subject to conditions open to 
all. Freedom for all to engage m any 


brief season indeed, unusual profit upon 
actual capital invested either in transporta¬ 
tion or manufacture, so long as all are 
free to compete, and this freedom, it may 
safely be asserted, the American people 
are not likely to restrict. 


Eleetro-Plating Machines. 


An interesting story is told by the two 
engravings which are placed side by side 
on this page. That to the left represents 
the initial step in the employment of elec¬ 
tricity for the deposition of metals, while 
the other illustrates the result obtained by 
nearly half a century’s travel along the 
path pointed out by the first. The first 
machine developed a current of electricity 
obtained from steel magnets—an invention 
founded upon the great discovery of Far¬ 
aday—and was perfected and first suc¬ 
cessfully worked by^rime & Son at their 
large silver-ware works, Birmingham, 


THE FIRST ELECTRO-PLATING MACHINE. 
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ceraed, but they restricted production. A 
certain percentage of their machines was 
kept idle. This percentage was increased 
from time to time, and only the quantity 
made that the market would take at a cer¬ 
tain price. But the result was that there 
were soon more machines in America for 
the manufacture of iron nails added to the 
works than the demand for nails will re¬ 
quire for many years to come, and this 
combination of nail manufacturers went 
the way of all trusts, and left the business 
in a worse plight than it was in before. 

The Sugar Trust has already a noted 
competitor at its heels. The Copper Trust 
is in danger. All stand prepared to attack 
a “trust” or “combine” if it proves it¬ 
self worth attacking; in other words, if it 
succeeds in raising its profits above the 
natural level of profits throughout the 
country it is subject to competition from 
every quarter, and must finally break 
down. It is unnecessary to devote much 
attention to the numerous trusts in minor 
articles which one reads of, a new one ap¬ 
pearing every few days and others passing 
out of existence, because they are all sub¬ 
ject to the great law. The newspapers 
charge that trusts exist or have existed in 
wall paper, shoe laces, lumber, coal, coke, 
brick, screws, rope, glass, school-books, 


branch of manufacturing under like con¬ 
ditions. 

There can then be no permanent extor¬ 
tion of profit beyond the average return 
from capital, nor any monopoly, either in 
transportation or manufacturing. Any 
attempt to maintain either must end in fail¬ 
ure, and failure ultimately disastrous just in 
proportion to the temporary success of the 
foolish effort. It is simply ridiculous for 
a party of men to meet in a room and at¬ 
tempt, by passing resolutions, to change 
the great law T s which govern human affairs 
in the business world, and this whether 
they be railway presidents, bankers or 
manufacturers. 

The fashion of trusts has but a short 
season longer to run, and then some other 
equally vain device may be expected to 
appear when the next period of depres¬ 
sion arrives; but there is not the slightest 
danger that serious injury can result to the 
sound principles of business from any or 
all of these movements. The only people 
who have reason to fear trusts are those 
foolish enough to enter into them. The 
consumer and the transporter, not the 
manufacturer and the railway owner, are 
to reap the harvest. 

It is not in the power of man to exact 
for more than a brief season, and a very 


England. The original machine was con 
structed by Woolrych in 1844, and was 
the first magnetic machine that ever de¬ 
posited silver on a practical scale. It is 
preserved at the works of Prime & Son as 
a valuable and interesting relic. It is re¬ 
lated that Faraday paid a visit with some 
London friends to the works, purposely to 
see this application of his aiscovery in 
practical operation, and expressed his 
great delight at witnessing so early and 
extensive an adaptation of his discovery so 
favorably carried into practical use. This 
machine was worked for many years, and 
was finally superseded by one made by 
Hanson, Van Winkle & Co., of Newark, 
N. J. The Woolrych machine stands 5 
feet high, is 5 feet long and 24 feet wide. 
The manufacturers state that the Little 
Wonder requires only one-tenth the 
power needed by the other, and that i: 
will deposit ten times as much metal in a 
given time. It was designed to meet the 
demand for an inexpensive, simple and 
| powerful source of electricity for plating. 
All parts of the machine are accessible, 

. there is no danger of a reversal of current, 

I and with the rheostat or resistance on the 
i machine the current can be regulated so 
! as to plate from a single article to a large 
! tank full of work. 
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Successful Profit Sharing. 


The second year’s experience of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Fouoary Company in 
sharing their profits with their employees 
shows results much more satisfactory than 
did the first year. The present dividend 
was 8 per cent, of the total yearly wages, 
while the first was 2+ per cent. Regard¬ 
ing the quality of the work executed, 
there have been fewer poor castings and 
more better ones. This would appear to 
overthrow the opinion held by many that 
it is useless to try to obtain better work 
by offering the men a portion of the 
profits, because the conscientious workman, 
will do his best for the firm any way, 
while the shiftless one cannot be induced 
by any consideration to alter his methods. 
It is further argued that, as the shiftless 
one is certain of obtaining his share of 
the profits at the end of the year, he really 
has no inducement to improve, except the 
satisfaction he would feel at having per¬ 
formed his full duty; and, as he has never 
been subjected to such a sensation, he is 
ignorant of its value, and, therefore, not 
likely to strive for it. If the employer 
does not adopt profit-sharing for business 
reasons, he must do it out of pure philan¬ 
thropy—a qualification not frequently 
found in relations like these. Wnen he 
knows he is paying good wages he is not 
apt to present the recipients of these 
wages with a portion of nis profits in a 
lump sum at the end of the year. 

In the circular issued by the Springfield 
Company they state that “ a noticeable 
improvement has been manifested in the 
work and general conduct of our em¬ 
ployees during the past 12 months. 
The average weight of castings has been 
increased and the proportion of poor work 
reduced. We have also noticed an in¬ 
creasing interest in the success of the 
business and a willingness to fulfil every 
requirement, even though it might be 
slightly unusual.” The company suggested 
the advisability of the men taking cer¬ 
tificates bearing 5 per cent, interest and 
holding them as a provision against a 
rainy day, thereby establishing a sort of 
private rick fund. 

A careful account was kept of bad cast¬ 
ings, and the loss from this cause was so 
great that had the castings all been good 
and marketable “ we could better afford 
to pay you 9 per cent, dividend than we 
can now to pay 3.” The loss on every 
pound of imperfect casting more than 
balances the profit on 7 or 8 pounds of 
perfect castings, this being the case be¬ 
cause the margin of profit is so small com¬ 
pared with the whole cost of production. 
“ If our system of profit sharing,” they 
say, ‘ ‘ is worth anything at all it must effect 
more and more reduction in the proportion 
of imperfect castings every year. This 
was one of the principal objects of our 
adoption of the plan, and unless the com¬ 
ing year shows a very material improve¬ 
ment in this regard we shall be obliged to 
discontinue the sharing of profits alto¬ 
gether. We cannot go before our stock¬ 
holders and expect them to consent to 
a division of profits among men who 
every year lose hundreds of dollars for 
themselves as well as their employ¬ 
ers. And all for lack of care and 
judgment! We furnish you with the best 
molding sand we can buy, the hottest of 
iron, melted from the finest brands of pig 
to be obtained in the market; our tools, 
fl&fcks and other appliances are as nearly 
perfect as they can be made and our foun¬ 
dry is above the average as regards light, 
convenience and comfort. These condi¬ 
tions do away with almost every reason¬ 
able excuse for bad castings and leave 
scarcely any cause except carelessness, 
laziness and inattention to your trade. 
We find no fault with the quality of your 
good castings. On the contrary, we are 


able to say it is first-class, almost without 
exception. These castings speak for them¬ 
selves and well merit the excellent reputa¬ 
tion they have obtained. They show what 
you can do. Why not do a little better 
and have all your work as good? ” 

Two important changes were made by 
the company in the rules: only those em¬ 
ployed during the whole 12 months will 
participate in the profits. The second 
change concerns the molders, who, since 
they can do much more than any of the 
others towards reducing the proportion of 
bad castings, are to receive an extra divi¬ 
dend of 1 per cent, if the reduction should 
be large enough to warrant it. 


The New Watervllet Arsenal. 


Chief Engineer Anthony Yictorin, United 
States Ordnance Department, has practi¬ 
cally completed the working plan for the 
new $700,000 great gun factory at the 
Watervliet Arsenal, and the contract will 
soon be ready for letting. The plans in¬ 
volve a radical departure from anything 
ever attempted in this country. The great 
gun works of the world, Krupp’s, Arm¬ 
strong’s, and Whitworth’s, all devote their 
energies to other branches of metal manu¬ 
facture, and such appliances as they possess 
are to a degree designed to be useful for 
purposes outside of gunmaking, and have 
been accumulated as demanded by occasion. 
At Waterveliet every piece of the amount 
of machinery required will be built from 
special designs by the Chief Engineer. 

The factory is to be erected about in the 
center of the walled-in field of 109 acres 
constituting the armory reservation, mid¬ 
way between the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad in the rear and the Hudson river 
in front, and contiguous to the Erie Canal, 
which traverses the lower portions of the 
grounds at West Troy. A branch railroad 
will run from the D. and H. main track 
right through the middle of the shop, across 
the canal by a new bridge, to the river 
front, making it available for connection 
with the three sources of transportation, 
and including a siding running into the 
building. 

The gun shop will be 983 feet long, 
with a width of 128 feet on the north 
wing and 158 feet on the south. Each 
wing is to be 400 feet long, and between 
them will be a central structure covering 
the rest of the room, to hold two 200 
horse-power engines—one for service in 
each wing—office, tool-room, machinery 
for assembling the guns, and a shrinkage 
pit 50 feet deep, with three levels, 20, 35 
and 50 feet below the ground. 

The north wing, which will be finished 
first, because Congress has not given 
money enough for the whole, as economy 
would have dictated, will be formed of a 
central structure 75 feet wide and 50 feet 
to the eaves, connecting through arches 
12x28, with an annex 25 feet wide on each 
side running the length, in which the 
minor mechanism will be stowed. 

This north wing is to be utilized for the 
construction of cannon from 8 to 12 inch 
bore, the kind now considered most useful 
by the Ordnance Board. To this end it 
will accommodate 15 lathes, ranging from 
70 to 105 feet in length, all specially con¬ 
structed. Manufacturers who bid will 
be expected to follow out the general de¬ 
sign, submitting their own improvements. 
The lathes in the annexes mast largely be 
newly designed for economical handling of 
the hoops and breech mechanisms. 

Overhead will run two 80-ton traveling 
cranes, and 30-ton cranes will run on sus¬ 
pended tracks in the annexes. The lift of 
the large cranes will be 85 feet from the 
floor. The building will be a single story 
throughout, of a maximum hight of 75 
feet. It will be of brick and iron, covered 
with slate. The south wing will contain 

D 


a like number of lathes, but will be given 
over wholly to the manufacture of 16-inch 
bore breech-loading rifles. Here Mr. Yic¬ 
torin believes an average of 20 can be made 
in a year, or 25 at a pinch. The same 
production of 8, 10 and 12 inch guns is 
allowed for the south wing. 

It will take two years to complete 
the shop for which these plans are now 
ready—that is, the center and north wing. 
The south wing could be built as quickly 
if there was enough money. 

Under ordinary circumstances it re¬ 
quires a year to build a big gun, though 
when this shop is complete the depart¬ 
ment feels sure that it can be done in nine 
months. The steel cornea to Watervliet 
from the Bethlehem foundry, rough 
forged, oil-tempered and annealed. The 
work of finishing has been going on for a 
year at Watervliet under adverse circum¬ 
stances, but with excellent results. In 
August, 1887, the department sent Mr. 
Yictorin to the arsenal to rig up a gun- 
shop out of such materials as he could find 
and set it going. He’did it in three months, 
and, thanks to that move, one 8-inch 
rifle is now at Sandy Hook, where it has 
endured over 200 firings and borne every 
test, while another 8-inch, one 10-inch, 
and 25 field pieces of 8^-inch bore are al¬ 
most ready for use. The engineer found 
at Watervliet two 400-foot sheds of brick 
built in war time for storehouses. He 
pulled the ceiling and partition out of 
one and made a shop of it. Everything 
in the room is a makeshift, but a pretty 
good one. The big crane and accompany¬ 
ing derrick were made of a couple of 
cyunderical posts found at Frankfort 
Arsenal; the tracks and trusses and crane 
out of old gun carriages. A shrinkage pit 
24 feet deep and 8 inches in diameter was 
dug out of the rocky floor, an expanding 
furnace and 60 horse-power engine put in, 
and in November, 1887, the gun-makers 
employed went to work, using a 92-foot 
lathe with 120-inch swing, ana a 70-foot 
with 83* inch swing. 

The range of these new 8 and 10 inch 
rifles is ten miles—equal to that of the 
best European gun, better than almost 
anything afloat, and their effective range 
is eight miles. But the defensive poverty 
of this country was never more painfully 
shown than in the fact that it possesses but 
one carriage fit to accommodate a modern 
gun. This is holding up the new 8-inch 
at Sandy Hook. The carriages for the old 
cast-iron guns are made mostly at the 
Watertown arsenal. Not one of their 
patterns will do. A 10-inch gun of Water¬ 
vliet pattern is 28 feet long, 28| tons 
weight, loads with 575-pound shot and 
180 pounds of powder; an 8-inch is 24 
feet long, weighs 144 tons, and uses 105 
pounds of powder to propel a 280-pound 
ball. A 16-inch gun should weigh about 
50 tons. The charges in all instances are 
rather heavier than those used abroad. 
The steel breech-loading field pieces are 7 
feet long, 8-^ inches bore, use 8} pounds 
of powder to a 184-pound ball, and can 
hit things three miles off. They weigh but 
800 pounds—about one-quarter less than 
the old brass howitzers. Except for 
weight of metal carried, these field pieces 
are about as effective as the old 15-inch 
columbiads, and can be fired about 25 
times as fast. When the big shop is done 
this impromptu factory will be used for 
the manufacture of the light field pieces 
and steel breech-loading siege guns of 5- 
inch bore and 7-inch howitzers. The old 
cast-iron cannon are clumsy in compari¬ 
son with these deadly steel tubes. An 
8-inch cast-iron piece, such as grace the 
harbor forts of New York, carnes a 08- 
pound shot with 28 pounds of powder, 
with an extreme and uncertain range of 
four miles, representing a collective energy 
of 1477 foot pounds, against 0880 devel¬ 
oped by its steel rival. 
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Radial Drilling Machine. 


This drill, in which several new and 
important features appear, is manufact¬ 
ured by the Putnam Machine Company, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The machine has a 
combination of the two standard systems of 
driving-belt and gear. The cone has four 
changes, and the idle pulleys are mounted 
on eccentrics in such a way that the belt 
may be tightened without stopping the 
machine. The back gearing, instead of 
being at the cone pulley, is placed on the 
arm, this arrangement not only reducing 
the parts, but also saving power, as the 
moving parts and bearings are reduced. 
The head is moved by a rack and pinion 
gear, and can be firmly held to the arm at 
any desired point by means of a friction- 
clamp operated by a lever. Under the 
collar of the vertical lifting screw is a ball 


must be completed within eight months, 
but where they are to be built is not yet 
known. The largest of the guns are 15- 
inch caliber and the extreme range of fire 
is one mile. The bid of the gun company 
was $895,500. 


The Coke Wages. 


As we predicted in The Iron Age of last 
week, the threatened coke strike in the 
Connellsville region has not taken place, 
and, with one or two exceptions, all the 
works in the region are in operation. In 
addition to this, we report that the H. C. 
Frick Company have signed the scale, the 
same it has been paying for over a year, 
which is 6£ per cent, higher than the 
wages paid at the other works in the 
region. It is to remain in force until 
January 1, 1890, but contains a provision 


Furnace coke, $i .25; to dealers, $1.85; 
foundry coke, $1.50; crushed coke, $2.20; 
all on board cars at ovens, per ton of 2000 
pounds. 


Competition of Prison Labor. 


The competition of prison labor is a 
subject treated very cleverly by one of our 
contemporaries, who endeavors to dispel 
from the minds of labor organizations the 
delusion that free labor is injured by the 
labor of convicts under any proper man¬ 
agement. The writer says: 

Suppose the 8000 able-bodied men 
in the prisons of the State were dis¬ 
tributed among various productive oc¬ 
cupations as industrious and law-abid¬ 
ing citizens. Who would suffer by it? 
Their production would support them¬ 
selves, and perhaps help to support others* 



RADIAL DRILLING MACHINE, MANUFACTURED BY THE PUTNAM MACHINE CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


thrust bearing. In the machine illustrated 
the distance from the face of the column 
to the end of the arm is 6 feet 24 inches. 
The arm has a vertical traverse of 36 
inches, and the drilling head has a radial 
traverse on the arm of 42 inches. The 
spindle has a range of 16 inches, is coun¬ 
ter-balanced and has a quick return by 
rack and pinion, which is always in gear; 
it also has hand and automatic feeds of six 
changes—three for drilling and three for 
boring. The portable drilling table is ac¬ 
curately planeu on all sides; has T slots on 
top and sides, and is formed with a verti¬ 
cal V groove for holding square or cylin¬ 
drical work. The base plate is 9 feet 8 
inches long, 44 inches wide and 64 inches 
thick; it has anchor holes for foundation 
bolts, T slots, guide hole for boring bars, 
and is planed on top and bottom. 

The Secretary of War has awarded con¬ 
tracts for seven dynamite guns of the 
pneumatic pattern, similar in construction 
to that recently tested at Fort Lafayette; 
three of them to be located at Sandy 
Hook, two at Fort Schuyler and two at 
Fort Warren, Boston harbor. The guns 


which will permit that concern to revoke 
the scale on March 15 next unless a uni¬ 
form scale is adopted throughout the 
region. There has been no improvement 
in the demand for coke, and but few 
works in the region are being operated 
full time. Four days in the week seems 
to be the rule. In view of this, it is safe 
to say there will be no advance in prices 
for some time, and a slight reduction in 
the near future is not improbable. There 
are 77 coke plants in the Connellsville 
region, and the week ending on February 
2 showed 12,551 ovens in operation, 710 
idle and 720 in process of erection. The 
production for that week was estimated at 
103,233 tons. During the previous week 
there were 12,626 ovens in operation, and 
they turned out 110,958 tons of coke. 
The shipments for the week before last 
aggregated 5600 cars, consigned as fol¬ 
lows: To Pittsburgh and river points, 
1400 ears; to points west of Pittsburgh, 
3100 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
1100 cars. The figures for the previous 
week were: Pittsburgh, 1550: West, 
3250; East, 1150; total, 5950. The 
prices ruling at present are as follows: 


Would it be an advantage to the rest to 
sequestrate these 8000 men from labor and 
support them in idleness? If so, why not 
10,000 or 100,000? If it would not be an 
advantage, supposing them to be free men, 
why is it an advantage when they are 
sequestrated within prison walls for crime? 
If it would be better for all concerned 
that they should work and earn their own 
living if they were at large in the com¬ 
munity, why is it not better that they 
should do so in prison? As a financial 
matter for the State, of course, it is best 
that convicts should be self-supporting. 
As a matter of health and discipline, of 
physical and moral improvement for them¬ 
selves, it is admitted to be better that they 
should be employed in productive indus¬ 
tries. As an economic matter for the com¬ 
munity, including all workingmen, it is 
equally an advantage. There is no possi¬ 
ble gam in setting apart a percentage of 
the able-bodied population to be supported 
in idleness by the rest. 


A $500,000 fire-poof building will be 
erected in Newark, N. J., by the Pruden¬ 
tial Life Insurance Company. 
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The “Perfect” Radiator Valve. 


A radiator valve designed to overcome 
the common objections of leaky stems, by 
which carpets and ceilings are often 
damaged and other considerable injury 
occasioned, has just been put upon the 
market by Curtis & Co., 140 Centre 
street, New York. In Fig. 1 a general 
view of the Perfect radiator vSve is 
shown, while its internal construction is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The special feature 
of this valve is that it is made without 
stuffing box, packing or ground joints, 
the metal diapnragm shown in Fig. 2 tak¬ 
ing the place of those and preventing the 
leakage of water. The diaphragm is 
made of phosphor-bronze, which, as is 
well known, is a very strong and durable 
alloy. By the use of this diaphragm and 
by means of the lever-arm arrangement, 
a slight movement is sufficient to open the 
valve. The valve shuts off with a pres- 



twin-screw propeller of 3000 horse-power 
and 931 tons burden, and will carry about 
2500 passengers. 


The Farm Value of Crops. 


The aggregate value to producers of the 
five principal cereal crops at the average 
farm prices, as ascertained by the Agricul¬ 
tural Departmeut, for the two years has 
compared as follows: 


Corn. 
Wheat . 
Oats 


Rye.... 
Barley. 


Total 


1888. 

$677,000,000 

385,000,000 

195,000,000 

14,000,000 

33,000,000 


1887. 

$646,000,000 

310,000,000 

200,000,000 

18,000,000 

29,000,000 


$1,804,000,000 $1,198,000,000 


Here is an increase of more than $100,- 
000,000 in the amount realized by farmers 
from the sale of their cereals. The abund- 



all these items with the approximate ac¬ 
curacy attainable in reference to the 
cereals, but there is ample evidence that 
the aggregate value of all the products of 
the farms for 1888, as realized by the pro¬ 
ducers, has been very materially greater 
than for 1887, and that to this extent the 
present situation is better than a year ago, 
and the agricultural interests more pros¬ 
perous. The effects of such an improve¬ 
ment necessarily extend to every class of 
the community. 


The Carload Lot Cases. 


There is reason to believe that the so- 
called carload lot cases will be decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission very 
soon. As the matter stands, the plea of 
the complainants is virtually covered by 
the following brief statement: 

We complain especially and particularly 
of an unjust discrimination in freight charges 
as between carloads and lees than carloads, on 
the following specific articles: Coffee, cider, 
sugar, paint, liquors, prunes, crockery, sail 
ana pickled fish, canned goods, soda and salera- 
tus, pickles, salt and molasses, and generally of 
the unjust discrimination by means of carload 
rates on any sort of freight where the normal 
unit of shipment is the commercial package. 
If the theory, urged pro re nata by the rail¬ 
ways, that the amount of difference in the 
tariffs for different quantities of these specific 
articles can be justified and should be deter¬ 
mined by the actual difference in the cost of 
transportation, be accepted by the commis¬ 
sion, then it is of uttermost and essential im¬ 
portance to the public who pay the charges 
that the actual difference in each particular 
case can be accurately and precisely ascer¬ 
tained before the theory be applied to the 
tariff. It is our contention, therefore, that in¬ 
asmuch as the burden of proof is upon the rail¬ 
roads to justify these differences for quantity 
in freight rates, they should be held strictly to 
the issue, and should be required either to fur¬ 
nish definite information upon the alleged 
great difference in the cost of transportation— 
which they confess and everybody knowB to be 
impossible—or to defend their rates upon some 
other theory, and the respondents nave had 
nearly a year since the complaints were filed to 
ascertain the facts. 

The defendant railroad companies, in 
reply to this, allege that the difference in 
cost of transportation of lar^e and small 
shipments justifies the discrimination in 
rates. This assertion is supported by gene¬ 
ral arguments, but without detailed ex¬ 
hibits of actual cost of service in the vari¬ 
ous classes of which complaint is made. 


Fig. 1 .—General View of Valve. 


THE “PERFECT 


sure behind it, making it absolutely tight 
at the seat. It is stated that a test of two 
years has established the reliability of this 
device, and has proven the fact that it will 
.not leak. The manufacturers further state 
that the valves open and close easily. 
The Perfect radiator valve is made in 
ten different styles, of f, 1, 1£, and 1^ 
inch size. 


G. W. Hunt, one of the principal con¬ 
tractors and railroad builders of the Pacific 
Coast, has been spending some time in. 
Chicago recently, arranging for future 
operations. He is now completing the 
Seattle^ Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad:, 
with his headquarters at Walla Walla. D. 
jC. Black, formerly with the Morden Troy 
and Crossing Company, of Chicago, is now 
acting as Mr. Hunt’s secretary, and accom¬ 
panies him on his Eastern tour, 


The New Jersey Central is to have a 
new steamer for the accommodation of the 
Sandy Hook business during the coming 
season, to be named the Sandy Hook. 
This steamer will be 270 feet in length and 
48 feet in width, with a draft of 9 feet 
forward and 10 feet aft. She is to be a 


Fig. 2 .—Sectional View. 
RADIATOR VALVE. 


ant hay crop adds to the favorable charac¬ 
ter of this showing. 

Extending the comparison for the two 
years to other important classes of produc¬ 
tion, the potato crop forms an important 
item. For 1888 the yield has been nearly 
200,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
134,000,000 bushels in 1887; but the av¬ 
erage farm price, as reported by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, is 40 as compared 
with 68 cents per bushel, and this fall in 
price decreases the aggregate value of the 
crop to producers to about $80,000,000, as 
compared with more than $90,000,000 for 
1887. In other vegetables and fruits the 
yield has been abundant and the prices 
lower, the greater yield and lower price 
probably leaving little difference between 
the aggregate value of the crops of the 
two years. The meat supplies also have 
been very large, and the price at first 
hands somewhat reduced. The Agricul¬ 
tural Department estimates the wool clip 
at 269,000,000 pounds for 1888, compared 
with 333,000,000 for 1887. The cotton 
crop, according to latest indications, is 
likely to differ but little from that of 1887 
in aggregate value to growers. There is 
no means of extending the comparison to 


The Senate Committee on Claims last 
week heard a delegation of iron mill men 
in support of a bill now pending in both 
Houses of Congress. The bill proposes to 
repay the importers of steels, chiefly in the 
Allegheny and Mahoning Valley districts 
the difference between a duty of 45 per 
cent., which was collected, and one of 35 
per cent., which they claim a decision of 
the Supreme Court holds to be the correct 
duty. The amount involved is about 
$600,000. W. S. Groome, of the firm of 
J. F. Bailey & Co., New York; R. F. 
Downing and H. E. Collins, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, addressed the committee. They 
were unable, however, not being lawyers, 
to cite the Supreme Court decision upon 
which they rest their claim, and a post¬ 
ponement was had in order to enable them 
to present it to the committee. 


The New York, Susquehanna and West¬ 
ern Railroad will extend its coal shipping 
facilities, and, as a step in this direction, 
it has begun the erection near Two Bridges 
Station, N. J., of a large system of coal 
shutes, covered by a building 1000 feet 
long and having a storage capacity of 200,- 
000 tons. Two Bridges is 63 miles from 
New York. 


The contract for constructing a dry dock 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard was 
awarded to J. F. Simpson L & Co. at their 
bid of $548,700. 
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. The navigation of the Hudson River at 
Newburg was closed by ice on Thursday, 
February 7, and ice began to obstruct the 
bays on rivers on Long Island Sound, for 
the first time this season. 

The Dock Board have authorized their 
chief engineer to remove all vestiges of the 
site of West Washington Market by mov¬ 
ing back the shore line 200 feet, and ex¬ 
tending two piers 620 feet into the river 
for the accommodation of ocean steamers. 
The docks rent at from $25,000 to $45,- 
000 per annum. 

Ex-Consul Sewall, of Samoa, contends 
for a vigorous policy, representing that the 
seizure and deposition of Malietoa was in 
pursuance of a deliberate plan on the part of 
Germany to obtain control of Samoa; that 
thi8 step is only the precursor of measures 
to secure foreign supremacy in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Lord Salisbury being a 
party to the scheme, and that no protest 
from the United States will turn Germany 
from the course it is steadily pursuing. 

After spirited discussion, the Nicara¬ 
gua Canal bill passed the House with un¬ 
expected unanimity, the vote standing 177 
to 60. The event was signalized by a 
burst of applause unusual in that body, 
warranting the inference that the Panama 
Canal Mure, together with events in 
Samoa, have assisted very much in remov¬ 
ing objections to the bill and have in- 
v^ted the subject with a new interest. 
The bill as passed contains every provision 
which the promoters of the enterprise de- 
sired The United States is not com¬ 
mitted to any pecuniary liability on 
account of the company, but it requires 
tiie company to make a yearly report, giv¬ 
ing such detailed statement of their 
affairs and of their assets and liabilities as 
may be required by the Secretary of the 
Interior. This provision, in connection 
with the reservation by Congress of the 
right to amend the act at any timo, gives 
the Company the benefit of the moral sup¬ 
port of the United States in all their legit¬ 
imate undertakings. The Senate agreed 
to the conference report, and the billnow 
goes to the President for his approval. 

It is computed that the car-drivers’ 
strike in this city cost $1,700,000, of 
which $1,500,000 was sustained by the re¬ 
tail trade. The loss of the car companies 
is put down at $117,000 and the strikers 
about $50,000. 

A false report that a car-building firm 
in Detroit had received a large order was 
followed by a “deluge of letters” from 
iron firms and supply companies desirous 
of bidding for the work, which fact was 
construed as an indication of general dull¬ 
ness and low prices in the iron trade. 

A feature in the enlarged Philadelphia 
Mint, for which Congress appropriated 
$200,000, will be a marble tower 40 feet 
square. 

A large freight and transfer station, 
probably the largest in America, will be 
erected in the environs of Pittsburgh for 
a syndicate representing railroads on either 
side of the Ohio river, and by means of a 
bridge secure uninterrupted transporta¬ 
tion. Another great union depot is to be 
built at Pueblo, in Colorado, for the Mis¬ 
souri Pacific, Rio Grande and other com¬ 
panies. The structure will be of red sand¬ 
stone and cost about $250,000. 

The oil producers of Pennsylvania are 
encumbered with an accumulation of 
3,500,000 barrels of the crude article, 
which they expect to sell eventually for 
nothing less than $1 per barrel. 

The Hudson Street Electric Railway, to 
extend across the city from the Fulton 


ferry to the Cortlandt street ferry, is ex¬ 
pected to be in operation May 1, the right 
of way on the west side having been se¬ 
cured, and all the requisite materials are 
contracted for. It will run 20 cars. 

The American Institute is losing money, 
as the result of its annual exhibitions in 
this city. At the annual meeting of the 
trustees in this city last week the surplus 
in the treasury was nearly $15,000, but a 
member of the board stated that expendi¬ 
tures during the last five years had ex¬ 
ceeded the receipts to the extent of 
$35,000, and that in five years more the 
surplus will be exhausted. 

American stoves are so far superior to 
those in common use in large parts of Eu¬ 
rope that manufacturers here might reason¬ 
ably expect to find markets abroad suffi¬ 
ciently ample to absorb all their possible 
surplus. But a difficulty exists in the in¬ 
ferior coal consumed on the Continent. 
Not long ago a Pittsburgh manufacturer 
shipped a lot of stoves to Germany, and 
being informed that they failed to give 
satisfaction learned after investigation that 
the coal used produced many clinkers and 
slag. The better grades of coal were too 
expensive for general consumption. A 
variety of artificial substitutes can be had, 
but as a rule economy is consulted rather 
than comfort. 

The proposal of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, through Secretary Bayard, to 
bring about international co-operation for 
the reduction or abolition of tonnage dues 
on shipping has resulted in complete fail¬ 
ure, excepting as information may have 
been gathered for the guidance of the in¬ 
coming administration. The replies re¬ 
ceived to overtures in furtherance of the 
general object show a disinclination to en¬ 
tertain the proposal, mainly for the reason 
that the 4 ‘ favored nation ” clause of ex¬ 
isting treaties would prevent the abolish¬ 
ment of all charges in the case of the ships 
in one country and not of those in another. 
Several countries have no merchant marine 
in the foreign trade, and consequently 
there could be no reciprocity. 

The proposed railroad to parallel that of 
the New York and New Haven Cofnpany 
would afford an acceptable addition to 
traffic facilities, however much it may be 
opposed by certain special interests. Some 
of its advocates are directors in the New 
York and New England Company. 

Yellow fever is making progress in 
Brazil, and the open winter on our Atlan¬ 
tic Coast affords a reasonable admonition 
that the disease may extend northward 
during the approaching summer. 

The Alaska Commercial Company have 
paid into the United States Treasury since 
the 44 Seward purchase” was completed 
$8,000,000. Russia received for the whole 
country $7,200,000. 

The price of American wheat being 
materially affected at times by the crop in 
India gives interest to facts concerning the 
agricultural progress of India. Efforts 
which are making through an agricultural 
department established at Bengal to im¬ 
prove the quality of wheat indicate the 
probability of increasing competition from 
that quarter. In 1872 India rose to the 
secona place as a feeder of Great Britian, 
and in 1877 the relative positions as con¬ 
cerns the United States were maintained, 
but trade returns for 1888 show a start¬ 
ling revolution in the figures. Russia has 
taken first place, sending 21,396,000 cwts. 
as against 5,523,000 cwts. during 1887, 
this increase being almost entirely at the 
expense of America, the falling off in the 
imports from the United States amounting 
to 15,857,000 cwts., while India has ex¬ 
ported within 825,000 cwts. of the preced¬ 
ing year; and it is worth noting, as pointed 
out by Sir James Caird in the London 


Times , that this change of basis in supply 
has been accomplished without in any 
material degree advancing the price of 
bread in England. 

English manufacturers complain that the 
exceedingly low wages of German opera¬ 
tives make competition almost impossible. 
The North British Mail says: 4 4 Among the 
operatives in Saxony weekly wages have 
fallen in a most marvelous manner—in¬ 
deed, it appears that while the better-class 
operatives in the mills are obtaining 10 
marks per week for their labor, others de¬ 
voted to the less skillful operations are 
actually not receiving more than about 5£ 
marks per week. It is almost impossible 
to conceive that this state of things can get 
any worse.” 

In Japan, as in China, events are impend¬ 
ing which must give shape to the future 
policy of those empires and have a direct 
bearing upon their relations with other 
Governments. While it is probable that 
the recent progressive tendencies of China 
have already provoked reaction, as evinced 
in the recent hostility to foreign influence, 
the Mikado of Japan is leading off in the 
direction of more radical innovations. 
Seven years ago, in response to popular 
petition, he resolved to call a National As¬ 
sembly in 1890 for the purpose of organiz¬ 
ing a constitutional government. In ac¬ 
cordance with this purpose the draft of a 
constitution was prepared and recently 
was submitted to the Privy Council, con¬ 
sisting of 20 members, besides eight Min¬ 
isters of State as ex-officio members. Five 
princes of the royal family and seven other 
members, representing the people, but ap¬ 
pointed by the Mikado, made up tins 
council, of which Ex-Prime Minister Ito 
was chairman. The Mikado assumed to 
establish the constitution by his own 
power. The Liberal, or Progressive, party 
was in favor of leaving it to the Assembly, 
while the Government party, composed 
chiefly of nobles, opposed this. The latest 
information is that despite all obstacles 
the constitution was promulgated last Mon¬ 
day, inaugurating a new era in the empire. 
Count Ito will be entitled to rank as the 
Washington of Japan. 

A dynamite bomb, placed under the 
north foundation wall of the malthouse of 
Daniel Stevenson’s boycotted ale and 
porter brewery, at the corner of Tenth 
avenue and Fortieth street, by some un¬ 
known miscreant, exploded with terrific 
force on Friday afternoon. The solid 
rock on which the malthouse is built was 
torn up to the depth of 80 inches, and a 
hole was blown into the 24-inch founda¬ 
tion wall. For 200 feet in a northeasterly 
direction every house was more or less in¬ 
jured by the concussion. 

The Pacific Guano Company, of Boston, 
capital $1,000,000, made an assignment to 
Jonn C. Ropes. It had extensive facilities 
in South Carolina and at Wood's Holl, 
Mass. Glidden & Curtis, the company’s 
selling agents in Boston, were carried 
down in the crash. John M. Glidden is 
president of the Ohio and Western Coal 
.and Iron Company. 


. The freight rates on iron articles from 
Pittsburgh to all points between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer were 
advanced last week from 2 to 3 cents per 
100 pounds. White lead and paints were 
also advanced about the same. 


It is reported that contracts have been 
closed between a large ore company in 
Cleveland and the Northern 8teamship 
Company, owned by President Hill, of 
the Manitoba Railroad Company, for the 
transportation of ore freights for the next 
season from the head of Lake Superior to 
Lake Erie ports at $1.25 a ton. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

The report that the plant of the Elba 
Iron and Bolt Company, Limited, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, recently started up under lease by 
Henry Darlington, of that city, had 
closed down for an indefinite period is 
without foundation. The works are being 
operated full time in all departments. 

By direction of Manager Wick the plant 
of the Warren Steel an i Iron Company, at 
Warren, Ohio, was closed down last week 
for an indefinite period. The management 
recently received an offer to remove the 
works to Girard, but whether this caused 
the shut-down or not is not known. 

It is announced that the plant of the 
Cartwright Iron and Steel Company, 
formerly known as the Alikanna Rolling 
Mills, at Steubenville, Ohio, is being ex¬ 
tensively improved and will shortly be put 
in operation. The product will be taken 
by tne National Tube Works Company, of 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Application has been made for a charter 
for the Doquesne Forge Company, of 
Pittsburgh. The company is composed of 
R. S. Smith, Alex. McKim, John Bissell 
and others, who have purchased the plant 
and interests of the Miller Forge Company, 
Limited, located at Rankin Station on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 10 
miles from Pittsburgh. Plans are being 
prepared for some extensive improvements. 
New machinery will be put in and some 
new buildings will be erected so as to 
nearly double the present capacity of the 
works. 

Fred Bishop has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the plant of the Warren 
Iron and Steel Company, at Warren, 
Ohio. 

The plant of the Virginia Nail and Iron 
Works Company, of Lynchburg, Va., is 
situated'about miles above Lynchburg, 
on the Richmond and Allegheny Railroad. 
The works consist of a blast furnace, 
65 x 12 feet, equipped with two iron-pipe 
stoves; Weimer engine, three cylinders, 
48 x 36 inches, driven by water-power; 
a rolling mill, 20-inch muck train, 18-inch 
plate train and 10-inch bar and guide 
train, seven double puddling furnaces and 
ODe M. V. Smith gas heating furnace, and 
a nail factory with 46 machines. The 
metal is run from the blast furnace into 
large ladles mounted on cars, which are 
run over tracks, turn-tables, &c., to the 
puddling furnaces, and poured by tipping 
into the furnaces. The ladles are con¬ 
trolled by worm-wheels, on which are 
mark8 to regulate the charge. About 40 
minutes are saved in making a heat over 
the time required to melt the pig iron and 
make it Having water-power, the gas 
not needed for the stoves is piped over to 
the Smith furnace, and the company can 
heat for both the plate and the bar trains. 
The ores come from above and below the 
works along the river, limestone from 
Indian Rock, on the R. & A., and coke 
from either the Norfolk and Western Flat 
coal-field or the Chesapeake and Ohio New 
River region. The arrangements for the 
molten metal and the gas for reheating are 
of the simplest kind. The ladles are run 
down an incline by the side of the blast 
furnaces so that the metal can be run into 
them. The gas is conveyed in an 18-inch 
plate-iron pipe from the down-comer into 
the mill, which is just below the blast fur¬ 
nace. 

Morris P. Canfield and Robert A. Mc¬ 
Kean, of Pittsburgh, having secured the 
title and good-will of the Pittsburgh Con¬ 
struction Company, have associated them¬ 
selves together 'under the name of the 
Pittsburgh Construction Company, for 


the purpose of carrying on the construct¬ 
ing ana engineering business in all its 
branches. They have also been granted 
license by M. V. Smith to construct the 
Smith regenerative gas furnace and pro¬ 
ducers. The new firm are located in the 
Hamilton Building, in the above-named 
city. 

On January 1 of this year, the Steel Car- 
Wheel Company of Boston started a small 
Bessemer plant, which was built for them 
last year by James P. Witherow, of Pitts¬ 
burgh. The plant consists of a 8-ton 
tilting converter. The product will be a 
metal patented by the company, and will 
be ehieflv used in making car-wheels. The 
works of the company are at the corner of 
First and I streets, Boston. 

Work has been commenced on the erec¬ 
tion of the new plant of the Union Steel 
and Iron Company at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and it is expected to be ready for opera¬ 
tions by May next. M. V. Smith, of 
Pittsburgh, is consulting engineer for the 
company. 

The Green Nail Works, at Tiffin, Ohio, 
were totally destroyed by fire on the morn¬ 
ing of the 6th inst. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000, with no insurance. The plant 
had but recently commenced operatiqps. 

A company to be known as the Dickson 
Car-Wheel Company have been incorpor¬ 
ated to manufacture car-wheels at Houston, 
Tex. 

The Standard Rolling Mill, at Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., has been torn down. It was 
| idle in 188? and 1888. Its annual capacity 
was 1200 net tons of bar iron. The only 
other rolling mill in the State, the Capital 
Iron Works, at St. Paul, was also idle in 
1888. 

On account of a lack of orders, the roll¬ 
ing mill of the Kittanning Iron Company, 
Limited, at Kittanning, Pa., has closed 
down for an indefinite period. The firm 
manufacture muck iron principally, which 
is consigned to Pittsburgh. The blast 
furnace of the company continues in oper¬ 
ation. 

R. Heckscher & Sons’ Swede Furnace, 
at Bridgeport, Pa., of which Alfred 
Walters is superintendent, has eclipsed 
its former records by making 604 tons of 
pig iron last week. 

The Scranton Steel Company, at Scran¬ 
ton, Pa., rolled 252 rails, 56 pounds to the 
yard, in one hour. So far as is known 
this beats the record for rolling in that 
length of time considerably. With heav¬ 
ier rails, of course, the tonnage, too, 
would have been exceptional. 

Park Brothers A Co., of Pittsburgh, 
have recently completed an additional 
large open hearth steel furnace. 

The Etowah furnace, at Gadsden, Ala., 
we are, advised by Rogers, Brown & Co., 
made 850 tons in the seven days ending 
February 5, and is now averaging close to 
180 tons per day, 85 per cent, of which is 
foundry grades. John Dowling, for many 
years at Rising Fawn, the best known fur- 
naceman in the South, is superintendent. 
Col. R. B. Kyle, of Gadsden, is president. 

A rumor is in circulation that the Joliet 
Steel Company have notified their men of 
a 12 per cent, reduction. The manage¬ 
ment deny this, and state that not a word 
has been said in regard to a reduction of 
wages. The mill closed on the 9th inst. 
for three weeks for repairs, as is usual 
once a year. During the shut-down the 
management will consider with the em¬ 
ployees the question of adopting the slid¬ 
ing scale, or a rate of wages based on the 
price of rails—rising as rails rise and low¬ 
ering in like proportion with the falling in 
the price of rails. 

The Midvale Steel Company, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., have been awarded the con¬ 


tract for furnishing all the tires to be uped 
on the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad and the West Shore Rail¬ 
road during the year 1889. 

The rail mill of the C lev eland Rolling 
Mill Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, fhas 
been started up, the m en accepting J a 
reduction of wages. 

On Saturday, the 9th inst., notices were 
posted on every furnace in the Mahoning 
Valley, Ohio, notifying the employees of a 
10 per cent, reduction in wages, to take 
effect on March 1, next. An advance of 
10 per cent, was made last November, but 
the furnacemen claim that the present 
prices of pig iron will not justify them in 
paying it at present. It is thought the 
men will agree to accept the reduction. 

The Brooke Iron Company, at Birds- 
boro’, Pa., on Saturday gave notice of a 
reduction in puddlers’wages of 25 cents 
per ton, from $3.25 to $8. The mills at 
Pottstown and other places recently made 
similar reductions. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, of Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa., have called a general meeting 
of the stockholders on Tuesday, February 
19th, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose 
of making and adopting by-laws. On the 
same day there will also be a special meet¬ 
ing of the stockholders for the purpose of 
voting for or against an increase of the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000.- 
000, or to such amount not exceeding 
$8,000,000 as may be approved at said 
meeting. 

About 100 men in the Bessemer depart¬ 
ment of the Otis Iron and Steel Company, 
Cleveland, have been laid off on account 
of a falling off in orders. 

The new plant of the Muncie Nail Com¬ 
pany, atMuncie. Ind., is nearly completed, 
and all departments are expected to be at 
work before the 1st of March. The prod¬ 
uct will be merchant bar, steel nails and 
muck iron. They have 16 puddling fur¬ 
naces, four heating furnaces and capacious 
annealing furaaoe. Their machinery in¬ 
cludes a 20-inch train of rolls, a plate 
train, muck train and 50 nail machines. 
They also have a complete foundry for 
iron and brass castings, and a cooper shop 
for the manufacture of kegs, use natural 
gas throughout the mill, and will employ 
about 200 hands. 

Edwin Mickley, superintendent of the 
mining interests of the Tftomas Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Hokendauqua, Pa., for the past 
82 years, has resigned his position, to take 
effect on March 1, next. 

The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Pittsburgh, have the con¬ 
tract in hand for a new rolling mill to be 
located at Rome, Ga. The same company 
have lust shipped to Anderson, Ind.. the 
machinery for a Garrett rod mill, witn all 
of the latest improvements made by Mr. 
Garrett. 

For the five weeks ending on February 
2 the two 8tacks of the Isabella Furnace 
Company, at Etna, Pa., produced 15,526 
gross tous of pig iron. 

Hanson, Van Winkle A Co., of Newark, 
N. J., the first to introduce in this country 
dynamo-electric machines for depositing 
metals, have published a large catalogue 
of their electro-plating and polishing ma¬ 
terial and machinery. They fittingly in¬ 
troduce their catalogue with an illustrated 
description of the Woolrych electro-plating 
machine built in 1844, and then show the 
improvements found in the machines of 
to-day. After full^ describing their prod¬ 
ucts they close with an extended list of 
users of their machines and materials. 

machinery. 

The Milton Mfg. Company are refitting 
their rolling mill at Milton, tPa., 
and are patting in nut and washer^ma- 
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chinery. Heretofore they have made only 
bar and hoop iron. The company were 
reorganized in 1888, and now consist of 
S. J. Shimer, president; E. 8. Shimer, 
secretary and treasurer, and G. S. Shimer, 
superintendent. 

L. Pollard has been succeeded by 
Hoskins & Shepardson in the manufacture 
of engines, boilers, iron and wood work¬ 
ing machinery, special saw-mill machinery, 
&c., at 14-18 South Canal street, Chicago. 
The new firm is composed of E. J. Hos¬ 
kins and D. A. Shepardson. The estab¬ 
lishment is of long standing, having been 
founded in 1868. 

A. B. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo., reports 
his January business as being considerably 
more than January of 1888, and, judging 
from the number of orders already re¬ 
ceived, this month will well stand a com¬ 
parison with the corresponding month of 
last year. His sales include engines, boil- 
ers, planers, lathes, &c. He has also one 
or two large lots which are under negotia¬ 
tion, but which he expects to close in a 
few days. 

Shultz Belting Company, 8t. Louis, re¬ 
port an active state of affairs so far as they 
are concerned, and say they have no 
reason to complain for want of business. 
They have lately received a number of 
large orders from the South and South¬ 
west. 

W. P. Davis Foundry and Machine 
Tool Works, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
has opened a salesroom and office at 169 
Mill street, Rochester, for the sale ot 
machine tools, engines and boilers. This 
will facilitate the making of quick ship¬ 
ments by various routes. The North 
Bloomfield works will be run a* usual ; 
now they are run on full time and with a 
full force of men. In a short time Mr. 
Davis will bring out a large key-seating 
machine entirely new in design and well 
suited for large machine shops. 

The Skinner Chuck Company, New 
Britain, Conn., have increased their capital 
stock from $12,000 to $36f000. The ad¬ 
ditional capital was called for by an in¬ 
crease in the business, which has been es¬ 
tablished less than two years. The com¬ 
pany advise us that that they are at pres¬ 
ent behind their orders, but with the 
increased facilities now being obtained 
hope to be able to meet the demand 
promptly. • 

Gould & Eberhardt, the tool builders, of 
Newark, N. J., write us as follows: We 
report recent shipment of Eberhardt’s pat¬ 
ent automatic gear cutters and drill presses 
to the noted tool shops at Roping, 
Sweden, and also to Kharkotf, Russia. 
This we take as an indication of the in¬ 
creasing favor with which the bet¬ 
ter class of American tools are looked 
upon in foreign countries. 

We have received an inquiry from Wm. 
E. Peck, 17 Cedar street, New York, as to 
where to buy machinery for the manufact¬ 
ure of buttons of all kinds. 

We have received a communication from 
Robertson, Lloyd & Co., of Durham, N. C., 
in which they state that they want a 
u shop machine for cutting threads further 
back on the axle” than usual. “In this 
section, where sand is so abundant, the 
boxes of wheels are very soon so badly cut 
that washers will not stop wheels from 
rattling, and the idea is to cut the threads 
of spindle further back.” 

The Goulds Mfg. Company, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., wish to communicate with 
manufacturers of noiseless gears. 

Hardware. 

About two weeks ago the employees of 
the wire department of the Braddock 
Wire Company, at Rankin Station, Pa., 


were notified of a reduction of 17 per 
cent, in wages. A meeting of the em¬ 
ployees was called at once, at which it 
was decided to resist the reduction, with 
the result that that department was 
idle for several days. The mat¬ 
ter was finally compromised by the 
firm withdrawing the original demand and 
proposing a reduction of 8 per cent., 
which was agreed to by the workmen, and 
operations were again resumed. The re¬ 
duction does not affect the employees of 
the roll department. 

The W. G. Avery Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have recently increased 
their facilities for turning out their hard¬ 
ware specialties, and hope to be able to 
fill orders promptly. 

During the past year Malin & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, moved into new quarters 
and built machinery which doubled their 
capacity, so that they are now in a posi¬ 
tion to meet the enlarged demand for 
their goods. The full capacity of the shop, 
they advise us, is 2000 feet of wire per 
minute, or over 3,000,000 spools a year. 
In addition to their manufacture of wire 
they are making arrangements for the 
manufacture of other patented wire spe¬ 
cialties which they expect before long to 
put or* the market. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bryden Horse Shoe Company, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., the following Board of 
Directors was elected to serve for the en¬ 
suing year; David Lydig, New York; 
Justice Cox, Jr., Philadelphia; CharlesK. 
Bams, Philadelphia; J. W. Fuller, Cata¬ 
sauqua; W. P. Hopkins, Catasauqua. At 
a meeting of the directors held subse¬ 
quently Charles K. Baras was elected presi¬ 
dent, Oliver Williams, treasurer and sec¬ 
retary, and T. F. Fredericks superin¬ 
tendent. 

IflUeellaneon*. 


steel. ” The Department therefore declines 
to apply the decision in the Perkins case to 
certain steel rail crop ends heretofore im¬ 
ported. 


Ore Roasting at Lebanon. 


C. W. Davis, Jr., when connected 
with the Katahdin Charcoal Furnace, in 
Maine, was forced by the necessity of 
making a chilling iron from ores high in 
sulphur to make a long and exhaustive 
study of the question of thoroughly roast¬ 
ing iron ore. Starting with the Westman 
kiln, the Davis-Colby kiln was finally de¬ 
veloped. This has lately been put up at 
the Colebrook furnaces of Robert H. Cole¬ 
man, at Lebanon, Pa., where one of the 
24 Gjers kilns was remodeled. Mr. Davis 
introduced some modifications in the de¬ 
sign of the kiln as built at Katahdin, the 
principal features of novelty being that the 
furnace gas is introduced in two zones, one 
below the other, each, of course, having 
its own supply of air for combustion. The 
ore is charged in an annular space left be¬ 
tween the lined shell and the center flue, 
which is carried up and into a draft stack. 
This facilitates the charging of the ore. 
At the Colebrook furnaces the furnace 
gas was taken from the down-comer at a 
point before it enters the hot-blast stoves, 
by a 15-inch pipe, which is carried over 
the stock-house to the kiln, a distance of 
about 250 feet. A slide valve in the pipe 
was open only to the extent of leaving a 
5-inch sector, the quantity of gas thus 
available being, it is reported, sufficient to 
roast about 75 tons daily, after the kiln 
had been heated through thoroughly. We 
understand that the roasted ore carried 
about 0.5 per cent of sulphur. We under¬ 
stand that five more kilns have been or¬ 
dered, and that, besides, three large kilns, 
20 feet in diameter and 20 feet high, are 
to be built at Cornwall. 


The Perry Stove Company, Nathan B. 
Perry, president, and John T. Perry, sec¬ 
retary and treasurer, announce that they 
have purchased from the firm of Perry & 
Co., of Albany, their foundry property on 
Van Rensselaer Island, and their ma¬ 
chinery, equipment and the good-will. 
They will continue to manufacture the Ar- 
gana stoves and ranges. 

The Clearfield Coal Company, Tylers, 
Clearfield County, Pa., have just started 
their new washing plant. About a year ago 
their old plant burned down. The com¬ 
pany decided to build again on a much 
larger scale, increasing the number of coke 
ovens from 30 to 100, with a new set of 
the Stutz crushing and washing ma¬ 
chinery, having a capacity of 300 to 400 
tons daily. 8. Stutz, wdio also built the 
old plant in 1882, has since made many 
improvements. The coal makes a fine 
coke, which finds a ready market. A. K. 
Jacobs, C. E., is superintendent, and has 
charge of the works. 


The Duty on Steel Rail Crop Ends. 

Assistant Secretary Maynard has informed 
a firm of New York importers that the 
question recently decided in the Supreme 
Court in the case of Robertson against Per¬ 
kins, was simply to the effect that as steel 
was a metal specified in the tariff acts, 
steel rail crop ends cannot be classified 
under the provision for “ metal un wrought 
not specially enumerated or provided for.” 
The question as to whether such ends or 
pieces of steel rails are dutiable as “steel 
not specially enumerated or provided for,” 
or as “scrap steel,” was not, he says, pre¬ 
sented in that case, but was covered by a 
previous decision of the Court in the Schles- 
mger case. This decision, he says, is the 
basis of Department's ruling of February 
14, 1887, that such merchandise having 
been in actual use in making the rails, is 
dutiable under the provisions for “scrap 


The Ohio and Western Coal and Iron 
Company filed an assignment in this city 
on Monday to James A. Hall, without 
preference. The deed of assignment con¬ 
veys to the assignee all the lands, fur¬ 
naces, buildings and appurtenances of the 
company, subject to a mortgage to the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 
The deed is signed by Chester Griswold, 
vice-president, and George C. Thomas, 
secretary. The president, John M. Glid- 
den, was of the firm of Glidden & Curtis, 
of Boston, who failed last week, and their 
failure precipitated the assignment of the 
company. According to Bradstreet's re¬ 
ports the Ohio and Western Coal and Iron 
Company is a reorganization of the Stand¬ 
ard Coal and Iron Company, which was 
sold out under foreclosure in 1883, and 
was bid in by D. N. Stanton, Thomas T. 
Mason and George Chapman, who held it 
as trustees pending the organization of the 
Ohio and Western Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany. This company was incorporated 
under New York State laws, October 25, 
1883, with a capital stock of $5,000,000, 
and bonded debt of $3,500,000. Brad - 
streets reports of April 28, 1887, said the 
company is not ‘ ‘ understood to be earning 
its interest account as yet, and it is being 
nursed along by those holding its securi¬ 
ties, which are largely owned by banks, 
savings banks and trust companies. Its 
future depends on the disposition of its 
managers. ” According to the company’s 
annual report on January 16 the liabilities 
were $3,309,000, of which the bonded 
debt w^as $2,399,000, and other debts, with 
collateral security, $910,000. The assets 
consist of 7000 acres of coal land in the 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, valued at $400 to 
$500 per acre; about 300 houses, 3 large 
stores, 400 railroad cars, 4 miles of track, 

3 coal mines fully equipped, 4 furnaces 
and a large amount of ' miscellaneous 
equipments. 
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Onr Imports of Iron and Steel. 


The Bureau of Statistics has just is¬ 
sued its December report, showing the 
imports of merchandise for the calendar 
years, from which we compile the follow¬ 
ing table! 


Imports of Iron and Steel , Gross Tons. 


1888. 

Iron Ore.586,756 


Pig Iron.196,892 

Iron Scrap and Ok! Rails.. 44,799 

Steel Scrap. 9,179 

Bar Iron..* .81,745 

Iron Rails. 21 

Steel Rails.. 60,989 

Cotton Ties. 80,805 

Hoop, Band Scroll Iron.... 256 

Steel Hoops, sheets or 

plates.28,411 

Steel Blooms, Billets, Slabs 

or Bars.108,687 

Sheet, Plate and Taggers 

Iron. 6,239 

Tin Plates.297,862 

Wire Rods.101,812 

Wire and Wire Rope...... 8,169 

Anvils, Axles and Forgings 1,177 
Chains. 829 


1887. 

1,194,801 


467,522 

818,405 

26,582 

86,219 

241 

187,588 

21,675 

60 

24,004 

310,551 

7,153 
288,886 
149,868 
2,899 
1,316 
. 914 


Totals.912,822 1,788,282 

Excluding ore, there has been a falling 
off in the tonnage of our imports, from 
1,788,282 in 1887 to 912,322 tons in 1888. 
Omitting the tin plates, since we do not 
yet make in this country, the decline has 
been from 1,499,446 tons to 614,460 tons. 
It is probably best, however, to take into 
account the iron ore. Assuming that its 
iron contents average at least 50 per cent., 
we have a decline from 2,100,000 tons of 
iron and steel, in the raw and partly manu¬ 
factured state, to about 910,000 tons. This 
is statistically a very rough way of putting 
it, but it gives numerical expression to a 
very important fact. Its significance would 
be emphasized if it were possible to show 
to what extent purchases for future delivery 
have been made a year ago and now. From 
a close study of the markets we feel con¬ 
vinced that the quantities of foreign ma¬ 
terial purchased during the past few 
months are very small indeed. The im¬ 
portations during the current year promise 
to be very small, and it.may be truly said 
the market is practically in the hands of 
our manufacturers. Were the demand this 
year to be only as large as it was in 1888, 
then our home works would be called upon 
to produce enough to cover the falling off 
in imports. Unless there is a very sudden 
and a very material drop in prices abroad, 
of which there is not the slightest prospect 
now, there will be no danger of an invasion 
of foreign material. That fact in itself 
counts for a good deal. It leaves us to ad¬ 
just by ourselves the balance between sup¬ 
ply and demand. The former is, at present 
prices, critically near a sharp curtailment, 
while the latter is aided by the vigorous 
stimulant which admittedly low prices al¬ 
ways prove. 

Consumption during the year 1888 was 
certainly surprisingly large, considering 
the condition of the rail trade. Taking 


into account production, the imports, and 
a very slight apparent decrease in stocks, 
the quantity of pig iron absorbed was not 
less than 6,689,399 gross tons. Let it be 
conceded that the odd 89,899 tons are 
Bessemer pig not accounted in the report 
of stocks unsold but accumulated by the 
rail mills; then we have in round numbers 
a consumption of 6,600,000 gross tons. 
We believe that the low prices now ruling 
will aid the growth of consumption of the 
thousand small articles which go into the 
hands of the masses, and which, though 
singly small, make up the great aggregate 
which surprised those who last year kept 
their eyes riveted on the rail trade. An 
improvement is possible without that 
branch of the industry, and the year 1889 
may prove it, in spite of all gloomy prog¬ 
nostications. We have gone a little too 
fast lately and are now suffering for it. 
But it does not by any means follow that 
an adjustment may not be quickly made 
and the spring see a revulsion of feeling. 
Competition from abroad is certainly not 
to be feared, and that, of itself, is an im¬ 
portant gain. 


Unrestricted Reciprocity. 

Stirring events are believed to be im¬ 
pending in Canada, as an outcome of 
the long-continued agitation on both sides 
of the boundary line in favor of improved 
commercial relations with the United 
States. The signal for action is the prom¬ 
ised retirement from public life, at the 
end of the present parliamentary session, 
of Sir John Macdonald, Premier, leader of 
the Government party for the greater part 
of the last forty years. He is to be suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir Charles Tupper, now Cana¬ 
dian Commissioner in England. Already 
R. W. Scott, the opposition leader in the 
Senate, openly declares in favor of un¬ 
restricted reciprocity. To the same effect, 
and still more significant at the present 
juncture, is the declaration of Sir Richard 
Cartwright, who, like Sir John, is a veteran 
statesman, and has for many years main¬ 
tained a struggle against the conservative 
forces representing the Crown. In the 
Parliament at Ottawa, 7th inst., Mr. Cart¬ 
wright gave notice of his intention to 
move the adoption of the following reso¬ 
lution : 

That it has become a matter of extreme im¬ 
portance to the well-being of the people of tbe 
Dominion that the Government and Parlia¬ 
ment of Canada should have the power of ne¬ 
gotiating commercial treaties with foreign 
powers, and that an humble address be pre¬ 
sented to Her Majesty praying that she will 
empower her representative, the Governor- 
General of Canada, to enter, by agent or repre¬ 
sentative of Canada, into direct communica¬ 
tion with any foreign states for the purpose of 
negotiating commercial arrangements tending 
to the advantage of Canada, subject to the 
prior consent or subsequent approval of the 
Parliament of Canada, signified by an act. 

This is interpreted as meaning that the 
independence of Canada shall be so far 
recognised by the Imperial Government 
that the Dominion shall be empowered to 
negotiate directly with Washington in re¬ 
gard to commercial relations without the 
intervention of the Crown. As the ques¬ 
tion stands, public opinion is much at 
variance, so that, while not a few advo¬ 
cate the removal of all barriers to traffic, 
others are protectionists in the strictest 
and most radical sense, others still clamor 
for “reciprocity,” “commercial union,” 


or “ annexation,” according to their in¬ 
dividual proclivities o: special interests. 
Withal, the opposition have no recognized 
leader. Sir Charles Tupper, as a mem¬ 
ber of the fisheries conference, gave evi¬ 
dence of being a skilled diplomatist, and, 
being yet in his vigor, is looked upon as 
well qualified to grapple with any question 
that may arise. 


The Precious Metals in 1888. 


Silver opened last year in the London 
market at 44-^d per ounce and never 
again attuiued that figure during the whole 
twelvemonth, the lowest point reached 
being 41£d on May 19. Thence the course 
was upward, aud it rapidly recovered to 
42£d, continuing with few fluctuations 
until October and November, when the 
range was 4<Hd to 48|d, the year wind¬ 
ing up at 42-^d, the decline for the year 
thus being 2d. The course of prices is 
best shown in the following table: 

Average Price . 


January.... 

..4434 

FebriMry... 

...44 

March. 

...4834 

April. 

...4211-16 

May. 

.. .421-16 

June. 

...421-16 


July.4234 * 

August.’. .42 

September.48>4 ; 

October.48 1-16 

November.48 

December.42>4 


The average for the year being 423id. 


Previous Yearly Averages. 


1876 .52« 

1877 .54 13-16 

1882.6134 

1888.50 9-16 

1878.52 9-16 

1884.5034 

1879.5134 

1885.48% 

1880.5234 

1886.. .4534 

1881.51 11-10 

1887.4434 4 


The price on February 9,1889, was 42>4<L 

There has been an active demand for 
gold in London, especially for Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Spain, Russia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. The total export 
from London during the year was £14,- 
250,000, against £8,700,000 in 1887, while 
the import was £15,000,000, against £10,- 
000,000. The silver movement was con¬ 
siderably less, tbe export not exceeding 
£7,500,000, as compared with £7,620,000 
in 1887; while there was imported £6,000,-] 
000, against £7,680,000. To supply witfy 
gold the countries named the United 
States had also to be drawn upon heavily, 
causing a general gold drain, which 
brought about a material advance in the 
discount rates in Europe, and during No¬ 
vember was looked upon with some ap¬ 
prehension in Wall street. 

Germany was last year the country that 
escaped the gold drain more than its neigh¬ 
bors, the local demand there being chiefly 
for the yellow metal, while but few 20- 
mark pieces were exported. It was dif¬ 
ferent in France, the bank losing 100,000,?, 
000 francs. The situation of monetary 
matters was quite unfavorable there as re¬ 
gards silver, a good deal of it being 
shipped to that country from Italy and 
Belgium, so that an accumulation in the* 
vaults of the bonks of France took place 
to the amount of 1,228,000,000 francs. 
The bank now holds, included in the 
above amount, no less than 300,000,960 
francs of Belgian and 250,000,000 Italian 
5-franc pieces, with which it can do 
nothing for the time being under the ar¬ 
rangement with the Latin Union so long 
as the latter is not dissolved. In fact, 
the Bank of France has been seriously 
hampered at times in its dealings with 
French bankers and merchants owing to 
these 550,000,000 francs being blocked up 
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in a foreign coin, far which it cannot enforce 
leimburscKnent in available gold coin. 

In England the metallic gold reserve 
'declined last year, reduced to francs, from 
498,800,000 to 464,000,000 francs, despite 
the £760,000 excess of import above given. 
The total import and export movement of 
gold during the past 80 years exhibits 
some interesting changes, having been in 
millions of pounds sterling as follows: 


1858-1861.. 

Import. 

. 69.8 

Exgort 

1862-1866.. 

. 93.9 

65.8 

1867-1871.. 
1872-1876.. 
1^7-1881 . 

. 87.1 

:::::::::::: « 

50.8 

84.7 

80 

1889-1887.. 

. 69 

66 

Totals. 

. 402.7 

414.7 

In Italy 

the national banks and 

banks of 


issue had last year an increase of 86,000,- 
000 francs in gold, but the Government 
absorbed 44,000,000 francs in the same 
coin, leaving as security 44,000,000 of old 
Bourbon silver dollars. The amount of 
5-franc pieces held in bank on December 
81 last was 56,950,000 francs, of which 
8,780,000 francs were coins of other na¬ 
tions belonging to the Latin Union. 
Spain has been a buyer of gold for the 
coinage of new alfonsos. 

The Imperial Bank of Russia held at the 
close of 1888 28,468,000 roubles in gold, 
and only 7,290,000 roubles in silver. In the 
United States there were coined last year 
$82,000,000, silver, exceeding the gold 
coinage of the year by a trifle, the amount 
of silver dollars accumulated in the Treas¬ 
ury now amounting to $815,000,000, 
while the total amount of gold held in the 
country is $700,000,000, of which the 
Treasury holds $825,000,000. The United 
States produced last year $34,000,000 of 
gold and $56,000,060 of silver. In 1887 
the gold production was $88,000,000, and 
that of silver $58,000,000. It does not 
appear likely that the Bland bill will be 
repealed this year, and the coinage of sil- 
- ver under its provisions will continue. 
Therefore the producers and holders of 
the white metal appear safe enough. At 
the same time, the report of the British 
Commission has raised the hopes of bi¬ 
metallists, and there is quite a clamor on 
their part, both in Germany and England, 
in favor of a renewed attempt at negotia¬ 
tion between those two countries to arrive 
at some agreement about the re-establish¬ 
ment of a silver standard alongside of the 
gold standard. We doubt whether any 
thing practical will result from this re¬ 
newed agitation of the silver question, 
since the majority of the solid financial 
men in England feel convinced that the 
renewal of the silver standard is imprac¬ 
ticable. Whatever the hopes and asser¬ 
tions of English and Continental bi-met¬ 
allists may have been, it may be taken for 
granted that England will decline a rep¬ 
resentation at a new international coinage 
congress, and without England nothing 
can be done. 

The Western people are anxious to build 
. up new industries, and are not disposed to 
wait for the slow process of natural selec¬ 
tion or the fitful action of private enter¬ 
prise. A bill was introduced in the Wis¬ 
consin Assembly last week providing for 
an appropriation of $15,000 to establish 
and maintain a station, with the necessary 
, mulberry orchards, &c., to give a thorough 
trial of the practicability of silk culture in 
. that State. A strong sentiment in favor 


of the movement is reported to exist 
among the citizens. In the same week a 
bill was passed by the Kansas House of 
Representatives to enoourage the manu¬ 
facture of sugar in that State by enabling 
municipalities to vote bondsto aid in the 
construction of sugar factories. Any eity 
of the second class is to be permitted to 
subscribe not over $20,000, and any city 
of the third class, or township, or village, 
$10,000. The voters are to pass upon the 
question at any general or special election. 
So strong is the popular sentiment in 
favor of this stimulus to the manufacture 
of sugar in Kareas that the bill was passed 
in opposition to the advice of leading 
lawyers, who insisted that the measure was 
unconstitutional. 


Comparative Freight Rates on Coal. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
are now busy hearing the evidence in the 
complaints of Coxe Bros, against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. The first com¬ 
plaint, that undue advantage in rates is 
given the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
has no great interest for the general public. 
The second complaint involves a question 
of importance to all users of coal. It is 
charged and admitted that this carrier, 
like all other coal roads, makes a large 
difference in freight rates between anthra¬ 
cite and bituminous coal. Coxe Bros, 
claim serious damage from this distinction, 
which they allege to be an unjust discrim¬ 
ination against themselves and in favor of 
all miners, of soft coal. They demand 
that both kinds shall be carried by the 
railroad at the same tariff per ton per 
mile. 

The question of comparative freight 
rates upon two articles which are more or 
less competitive, while a new one in the 
United States, has been already raised 
abroad. A case much like the present 
one was decided some 15 years ago in 
England. The Caledonian Railway had 
different rates for different descriptions of 
coal—a gas-coal rate and a common-coal 
rate. A colliery owner who shipped can- 
nel coal, which was charged the higher 
rate, brought an action against the com¬ 
pany. It was shown that gas produced 
from splint, or common coal, was inferior 
in quality and quantity to that produced 
from an equal amount of cannel coal. 
The court held, however, that splint and 
cannel coal had enough of gas producing 
quality in common to be competitive, and 
the cost of carriage being the same they 
must be transported at the same rate per 
ton per mile. If we accept this decision 
as conclusive it follows, of course, that 
Coxe Bros, must win their case, and that 
a higher rate upon anthracite is an in¬ 
justice to it and an unfair favor to bitum¬ 
inous coal. 

These English cases cannot, however, 
be unquestionably accepted as governing 
| principles in this country. The English 
Railway Commissioners have been led 
into too much dependence upon mere cost 
of service as a test of all disputed cases. 
It will not do to say that because two 
shipments cost the carrier the same money 
that therefore the rates should be the 
same Such a theory would compel dry 
goods and iron to be transported at the 
same tariff per ton, as is the rule in Ger 
many. Our whole American system has 
been built up on the opposite theory of 


value of service, that each article should be 
charged what its transportation was worth 
to the owner. A striking instance of the 
application of this theory is the tariff 
charged on ore bullion between Denver 
and Omaha. If it assays less than 
$100 to the ton the rate is 25 cents; 
if it assays more than $100 per ton, 
but the shipper is willing to agree 
to put that valuation upon it in case 
of loss, the rate is 85 cents; if shipper 
forwards at the actual valuation exceed¬ 
ing $100 the rate is 75 cents. The attempt 
is here clearly made to have the railroad 
Share in the profits accruing to the owner 
of the high-priced ores. The English de¬ 
cisions condemn this style of tariff mak¬ 
ing, and not a few of our own writers 
think it savors of confiscation, but, never¬ 
theless, it is in accord with the principles 
to which our national railroad prosperity 
is largely due. The reason why so many 
of our cheap goods can be carried at such 
low rates (half the average European rate) 
is because the shipments which can afford 
a higher rate are charged accordingly.' 

If the rule of value of service be applied 
to the present contention, the justice of 
the claim that anthracite of all sizes be 
carried as low as bituminous becomes more 
than doubtful. It i9 true that the use of 
hard coal for manufacturing has decreased 
greatly, but much of this is owing tc other 
causes than excessive freight rates; in¬ 
deed, the changes in tariffs followed the 
changes in trade, and not vice versa. More 
and more is it apparent that for manufact¬ 
uring our reliance is upon bituminous 
coal, and it is to be feared that any arbi¬ 
trary arrangement of freight rates upon 
any other theory would only result in 
higher rates and higher prices upon steam- 
producing coal to our already burdened 
manufacturers. If an average must be 
struck, freights on the lower and cheaper 
qualities must be raised. » 

This applies more particularly to the 
larger sizes of anthracite now used almost 
exclusively for domestic purposes. As to 
the smaller kinds—such as buckwheat, 
and even culm—there is no doubt that 
their consumption for steam raising could 
be largely increased were they carried and 
sold at prices competitive with soft coal. 
It may be said that the solution of the 
difficulty may lie just here—that the car¬ 
riers recognize a distinction between an¬ 
thracite for domestic and for manufactur¬ 
ing use. Such a plan might relieve the 
miner of his surplus now stored about the 
mines, while at the same time granting a 
wider choice tq certain factories and 
works. But to ask or expect that all sizes 
and kinds of coal, of whatever price or for 
whatever use, shall be carried at one and 
the same rate would be to put back the 
usefulness of our railroads to the crudeness 
of early times. 

An encouraging feature of the Western 
trade situation is the increased business 
now reported by the railroads. Freight 
officials connected with the lines radiating 
from Chicago, particularly to the West 
and Northwest, state that their business 
has picked up rapidly in the past two 
weeks. The average improvement in the 
quantity of freight carried on these lines 
is estimated at 25 to 80 per cent. This is 
a very decided gain and the change is 
visible in every quarter affected by rail¬ 
road interests. Freight solicitors were 
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bat ueocnf fl y as amportunat as sellers of 
second-hand dofting, while now they are 
recovering their usual dignity and do not 
plead far the business of small shippers. 
The 'decreased tonnage on some of the 
leading Western lines affected them so 
'seriously that they were obliged to curtail 
the number c 1 freight trains very heavily, 
thus reducing their employees ard add¬ 
ing <to the number of idle persons in the 
country. These trains are being restored 
as rapidly as the demand for freight room 
warrants, and a beneficial effect cannot 
but follow'Over a very broad expanse of 
territory, manufacturers of railroad sup¬ 
plies are watching the changing conditions 
•eagerly, believing that only a slight im¬ 
provement is needed to encourage the 
railroads to make extensive repairs. 


The post office appropriation bill rep¬ 
resents a total of $66,600,000, and among 
the Hems are upward of $16,000,000 for 
railway service, as compared with the pal¬ 
try sum of $655,000 for foreign mails. A 
more liberal system for the encouragement 
of ocean mail transportation, looking to 
the ultimate benefits to be derived from 
the extension of our foreign commerce as 
a result of rapid and direct postal com¬ 
munication rather than to the costs of 
maintaining the service, is a subject which 
there is reason to believe will receive at¬ 
tention at an early day. The revival of 
American shipping, building up foreign 
markets and providing adequate facilities 
for communicating with foreign ports are 
interests that are one and inseparable. 
While other commercial nations are reach¬ 
ing out over the seas in all directions, es¬ 
tablishing trading stations and founding 
colonies, merchants and manufaaturers in 
the United States cannot afford longer to 
rest satisfied with passive inaction. 


New York Exports for 1888. 


The details of the Custom House statis¬ 
tics relating to the exports from the port 
of New York during the year ending De¬ 
cember 81 show that there were shipped 
mowers and reapers valued at $1,496,457; 
plows and cultivators, $480,511; brass and 
manufactures of brass, $202,214; clocks 
valued at $1,028,427 ; 22,809 tons of cop¬ 
per ore and copper matte, $2,781,419; 
copper, ingots and bars, 30,809,278 
pounds, to the value of $4,785,131, and 
other items as follows : 


Quantity. 

Pig iron &210 pounds) tons.. 785 

Band, hoop and scroll Iron, 

pounds. 57,855 

Bar iron, pounds.. 384,680 

Car wheels. No.. 8,188 

Csstftnp, not elsewhere spe- 

Cutlery. 

Firearms.. 

Ingots, bars and rods of 

steel, pounds. 301,300 

Locks and other builders 1 

hardware. . 

Machinery, not elsewhere 

specified. 

Nalls and spikes, cut. 8,885,000 

Nalls, wire, horse-shoe, 

tacks, Ac., pounds.. 1,101,522 

Iron plates and Sheets, 

pounds. 4,408,464 

Steel plates and sheets. 


poi 

Printing presses and parts 

of. . 

Steel railroad rails, tons.... 5,000 

8aws and tools. 

Sewing-machines and parts. . 

Locomotives, No. 88 

Stationary steam engines. 

No. 840 

Steam boilers and parts of 

Aigfnes.. 

Stoves, ranges and parts. 

Wire, pounds . 18,758,010 

Iron and steel, all other 
manufactures of. 


Value 

$15,077 

2^14 

8,868 

74,075 

111,902 

00,728 

562,770 

12,822 

1,050,028 

7,011 

8,807 

124,406 

188,584 

2,097 

180,828 

178,461 

1,720,066 

1,825,960 

192,650 

102,000 

190,970 

442,841 

1,458,807 


The Blast Furnaces 

February 1, 1 889. 


As was to be expected, the demoraliza¬ 
tion in the iron and steel trades during 
January has led to some restriction of out¬ 
put, although thus far the relief is not 
great. It lues come chiefly in the direc¬ 
tion of blowing out of furnaces making 
Bessemer pig connected with rail mills. 
Thus the Bethlehem Iron Company entered 
February with only two of their seven 
stacks in blast, while the Union Steel 
Company, of Chicago, put out the three of 
their furnaces which had been at work for 
some time past. In all, the reduction of 
output of anthracite and coke furnaces 
combined is from 142,064 tons weekly on 
the 1st of January to 187,089 on the 1st of 
thi* month. A number of our correspond¬ 
ents, whose plants are ready to resume, re¬ 
port that they will allow them to remain 
idle while the markets are in the present 
condition. Others are not likely to make 
long-time purchases of raw materials at 
present prices, so that should their fur¬ 
naces begin to work badly they can put 
them out without any complications of 
contracts entered into. One of the closest 
students of the situation, with exceptional 
facilities through his location for watching 
the drift of events, while acknowledging 
that for the first time in many months he 
is piling up iron, expresses the belief that 
a better feeling will prevail within 60 
days. In fact, the first indications of it 
are said to be manifest even now. 

For the anthracite furnaces we have the 
following data: 

Anthracite Furnaces Fcbuary l. 


Location 
of furnaces. 

Total number of 
stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

I 

f 

New York. 

New Jawey. 

Spiegel. 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley... 

Splepel. 

Schuylkill Valley. 
U. Susquehanna 

Valley. 

Lebanon Valley.. 
L. Susquehanna 
Vhlley. 

24 

18 

1 3 

44 

1 

38 

17 

10 

22 

11 

5 

3 

25 

1 

26 

11 

18 

13 

8.491 

2J38U 

229 

9,472 

70 

8,494 

8,648 

0,778 

4,790 

18 

8 

0 

l 

19 

0 

18 

, : 

0 

8 

9 

3,796 

2,862 

0 

6.408 

0 

8,880 

1,256 

1,193 

2,050 

Total. 

rrT 

m\ 

39,187 

71 

21,016 


For a year past our records show the 
following: 

Furnaces Capacity 
in blast. j>er week. 

February 1.1880 107 30,187 

January 1. 1889. 107 38,726 

December 1, 1888. 99 34,879 

November 1. 96 33,645 

October 1. 96 33,728 

September 1. 92 38,541 

August 1. 93 383)7 

July 1. 92 32,478 

June 1. 99 82,418 

May 1 . 90 31,008 

April 1. 94 30,406 

March 1. 98 28,506 

February 1. 97 29,900 

January 1... 118 383)0 

December 1, 1887 . 122 39,487 

November 1 . 124 40,028 

October 1. 123 38,440 

September 1. 125 38,338 

August 1. 129 37,830 

July 1. 138 40,742 


In New York and New Jersey no change 
has taken place. In the latter State the 
figures for the capacity at work have been 
increased in accordance with the higher 
position, as a producer, occupied by the 
Andover Furnace, in the Lehigh Valley. 
Bethlehem, as already noted, is running 
only two furnaces. * In the Schuylkill 
Valley Marion blew in on the 10th, and 
Norway on the 16th ultimo. One of the 
Pioneer furnaces was to be blown out 
early in this month. The small furnace, 
which has not been running for some 
time, is to be rebuilt. On the Upper 


Susquehanna the same plants are produc¬ 
ing, to which was added, on the 10th 
ultimo, the Marshall, which has been re¬ 
modeled and re-equipped. 

In the Lebanon Valley No. 2 Sheridan 
has chilled. One of the Bird-Coleman 
stacks is still undergoing repairs. Other¬ 
wise the district is busy, as usual. 

The coke furnaces opened February 
with the following status: 

Coke Furnaces February 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 


New York.. 

Pennsylvania: I 

Pittsburgh dis-l 

triot. 

Spiegel. .. 

Shenango Valley.. 
Juniata and Con-j 
emaugh Valley. 

Spiegel. 

Youghi. Valley.... 
Miscellaneous..... 

Maryland. 

West Virginia. 

Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley.. 
Central and 

Northern. 
Hocking Valley... 

Hanging Bock. 

Indiana.... 

Illinois. 

SpiegeL. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri.. 

Colorado.. 

The South: 

Virginia.. 

Kentucky. 

Alabama. . 

Tennessee. 

Georgia. 


Total.1 ggl g0| 97.518 


1*191 

203 *> 

,0$ 

1,051 

1,710 

0 

2,106 

8,090 

9,041 

8,068 

8J512 

042 

967 

31 

4,006 

1,090 

lojnrr 

4,914 

801 


2JVOO 

810 


870 


2,788 



As compared with previous months, these 
figures stand as follows: 

No. of 

„ w 4 furnaces. 

February 1. 160 

January 1,1880 . 157 

December 1. 151 

November 1, 1808 . 140 

October 1. 187 

September 1. 180 

August 1. 122 

July 1. 131 

June L. 120 

May 1 a. 180 

April 1. 120 

March 1. 128 

February 1. 186 

January 1. 148 

December 1,1887... 144 8&JU6 

November i. 151 

October 1. 152 80*128 

In the Pittsburgh district Clinton is 
out* and two Eliza furnaces have oeased 
operations. This, however, has been 
more than counterbalanced by the] heavy 
output of the Edgar Thomson furnaces, 
which have been producing close to 16,060 
tons a week in January, not counting the 
furnace which is on spiegel and faito. 
In the Shenango Valley Neshannook, 
whieh stopped on the 28th of December, 
is still out. Rosena continues its heavy 
product, having made in January dose 
upon 1200 tons of iron in a week. Nothing 
new is reported from the Juniata ana 
Conemaugh valleys except that No. 2 
Rockhill is to begin work during the 
latter half of this month. Among the 
furnaces grouped under ‘ ‘ miscellaneous " 
one stack has stopped for repairs. 

In Maryland Catoctin is banked, and is 
stocking up on ore. In West Virginia the 
majority of the plants were running light 
in January. In the Mahoning Vafiey 
Grace resumed in January, but, on the 
other hand, Thomas lost stock-boose and 
hoisting-house by fire on the 10th uit. 
They are being rebuilt of iron, and pro¬ 
duction was expected to begin again on or 
about the 20th of this month. In the 
Hocking Valley there have been no 
changes. We may note, however, that B 
Flood wood has done some very good 
work, making an average of a little 
over 1000 tons of iron per week, which 
is far above the record of anv other 
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furnace in the district. In the Hang¬ 
ing Rock region 8arah blew in on the 
23d ult. and Wellston was also added to 
the list of producers during January. 

In Illinois the three large furnaces of the 
Union Steel Company have stopped, thus 
reducing the active capacity of the State 
by about 2800 tons a week. In Wisconsin 
Minerva is out. In Missouri one of the 
stacks of the St. Louis Iron and Steel 
Company has blown in. 

In the 8outh Kentucky shows a lessened 
output through the blowing out of No. 1 
Ashland. In Alabama Mary Pratt has 
gone out for repairs. On the other hand, 
Williamson was blown in towaid the end 
of the month. 

The Tennesse Coal and Iron Company are 
running every one of their completed fur¬ 
naces in Alabama and Tennessee, nine in 
number, and producing at the rate of 23,000 
tons per month, Trussville and the sec¬ 
ond De Bardelebei are the only two new 
furnaces which will begin work in the 
near future. 

*The status of the charcoal furnaces on 
the 1st of the month was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces Frfn'uary I. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

New York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 1 

Virginia. 1 

West Virginia.. 

Ohio.i 

Kentucky.1 

North Carolina.. 

Tennessee. 

Georgia..! 

Alabama. 

Michigan.i 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin. 

Texas.. 

California. 

Washington Ter.... 
Oregon. 

14 

10 

23 

8 

23 

3 

18 

2 

2 

9 

! 2 

1 10 
25 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

JL 

8 

3 

5 

4 

2 

0 

6 

1 

J 1 

1 

8 

11 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

605 

361 

450 

389 

111 

0 

414 

80 

70 

725 

| 00 
1*868 
3,517 

0 

594 

1.484 

146 

0 

270 

275 

0 

7 

18 

4 

21 

3 

12 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

14 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

495 

570 

624 

J 250 
835 
165 
863 

75 

70 

1,205 

54 

470 

3,370 

190 

150 

810 

0 

210 

0 

0 

Total Feb. 1_ 

|l67 

62 11.219 

105 

10,400 

Total Jan. 1. 

100 

07 11,940 

102 

9,822 

Total Dec. 1. 

169 

71 12,280 

98 

9,397 

Total Nov. 1..... 

169 

73 

12,724 

90 

8,941 

Total Oct. 1. 

(175 

71 

11,019 

104 

9,083 

Total Sept. 1 .... 

170 

07 

11,243 

109 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1. 

1170 

| 05 11,187 1 

111 

10.095 


sent a circular letter to a large number of 
business men of that city, asking their 
co operation in the formation of a Board 
of Trade, such as exists in other large 
cities. The committee believes that the 
city of Pittsburgh, owing to its vast in¬ 
dustries and great mercantile develop¬ 
ments, demands an organization of this 
kind. It is proposed to secure a central 
location and erect a building thereon simi¬ 
lar to those used by boards of trade in 
other cities, and of sufficient size to ac¬ 
commodate the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Grain, Coal, Coke, Builders’ and 
Grocers’ exchanges. The recipients of 
the letters are requested to give their 
views on the subject, and at the same time 
say how T much money they would be will¬ 
ing to subscribe to such an enterprise. 


Copper Production in U. S. in 1888. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 

Dayid T. Day, geologist in charge, Di¬ 
vision of Mining Statistics and Tech- 
nology, Washington, has issued the fol¬ 
lowing preliminary statement of copper 
roduction and consumption in the United 
tates in 1888, by C. Kirchhoff, Jr., agent 
U. S. Geological Survey: 

From returns obtained from the ma¬ 
jority of producers, and checked and sup¬ 
plemented by full reports from nearly all 
the refiners m the country, the following 
preliminary estimate of the production of 
copper in the United States is compiled: 

Total Copper Production in the United 
States. 

1887. 1888. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
75,471,890 86,404,993 
17,720,462 31,797,300 
78,699,677 97,897,968 
288,664 1,631,271 

1,600,000 1,170,021 

2,012,027 1,221,100 

2,500,000 2,181,047 

. 232,819 

. 50,000 

. 50,000 

200,000 271,631 

. 18,201 

2,432,804 2,618,074 


per.i. 180,920,524 225,494,425 

From imported pyrites 
and ores. 3,750,000 4,909,156 


Lake Superior. 

Arizona. 

Montana.. 

New Mexico. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Utah. 

Wyoming.. 

Nevada.. 

Idaho. 

Maine and New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Vermont.. 

Southern States. 

Lead desilverizers, &c.. 

Total domestic cop- 


There are no new developments in New 
England or in New York. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania we may note that Pine Grove Furnace 
has blown out, to be relined from the 
foundation to the tunnel head. The heat¬ 
ing surface of the hot-blast stove is to be 
enlarged, and a system is to be introduced 
of enriching the gas for the hot oven and 
the boilers by the addition of oil spray un¬ 
der heat and pressure. In Maryland No. 
1 Maryland Furnace is to be put into blast 
at an early date. In Virginia Walton 
stopped on the 11th ult. In Kentucky 
Hunnewell ceased operations on the 20th« 
In the Hanging Rock region the number 
of producers has been lessened by the 
blowing out, for a new hearth and general 
repairs, of the Bloom Furnace. 

In Michigan Martel stopped on January 
5, leaving only 11 stacks producing. Offi¬ 
cial reports from every one of them show 
the January output to have been 15,906 
grofas tons, some of the furnaces doing par¬ 
ticularly good work. In the South La 
Grange went out for repairs, while in Ala¬ 
bama Tecumseh is again at work. The 
Old Alcalde Furnace, at Rusk, Texas, blew 
in on January 24. On the whole, the 
tendency is toward a smaller output of our 
charcoal plants for the present. The 
opening of navigation will, however, later 
on lead to a resumption of operations by a 
number of furnaces in the Northwest. 


A Pittsburgh Board of Trade.—A 

committee, consisting of some of the most 
prominent citizens of Pittsburgh, have 


Total (including cop- 
per from imported. • 

pyrites. 184,670,524 230,403,581 

The production of the principal Lake 
Superior mines was as follows, December 
fine copper yield being estimated by the 
producers from known output of “min¬ 
eral ”: 


Production of Lake Superior Copper Mines, 
1887 and 1888. 


Mines. 

Calumet and Hecla.... 

Quincy... 

Osceola. 


Franklin.. 

Allouez. 

Atlantic. 

Central. 

Copper Falls. 

Phoenix. 

Huron. 

Ridge. 

Wolverine. 

National. 

Tamarack. 

Kearsarge.. 

Evergreen Bluff. 

Sundry companies— 
tribute rs. 


Pounds. Pounds. 

46,016,123 50,401,367 

5,608,691 6,300,000 

3,574,972 4,130,085 

3,915,838 3,645,720 

885,010 300,000 

3,641,865 3,976,000 

2,199,138 1,750,000 

560,000 1,160,003 

11,000 . 

1,484,103 2,370,857 

84,902 50,895 

2,300 . 

25,187 . 

7,396,529 11,411,325 

21,287 881,856 

. 26,888 

50,000 . 50,000 


Total. 75,471,890 86,404,993 

The production is even now proceeding 
at a greater rate, and a very considerable 
increase is expected should prices continue 
at or near the present level of about 16$ 
cents for Lake copper, unless the French 
syndicate and the mines whose product it 
has contracted for agree upon some reduc¬ 
tion of output. It is reported that on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1888, the stock m the hands of the 


syndicate in this country was 59,000,00® 
pounds. This includes fine copper in 
matte and ore in transit and at works, 
with the exception of some Anaconda ma¬ 
terial. 

Of the total quantity of copper produced 
in the United States "in 1888 about 158,- 
000,000 pounds was refined in this country. 

Consumption. 

Consumption has undoubtedly fallen off, 
although not to the extent which was 
probably widely expected. Reports from 
109 consumers—among them nearly all 
the great copper and brass rolling mills 
and the leading brass founders, including 
also large new concerns which did little or 
nothing in 1887, like the Tamarack and 
Osceola Mfg. Company and the Hartman 
Steel Company—reports from these works 
show an aggregate consumption of new 
copper in 1888 of 76,124,641 pounds, 
against 82,458,378 pounds in 1887. This 
indicates a falling off of 7.68 per cent. 
The true effect of high prices is, however, 
more correctly appreciated when the fact 
is taken into account that the very rapid 
rate of increase in copper consumption of 
former years has been overcome. In 1887 
this increase amounted to 14 per cent. 
The condition of general business in 1888 
was favorable enough, so far as the con¬ 
sumption of metals in this country was 
concerned. The quantity of lead and 
spelter absorbed showed the effects of a 
natural growth, and leaving out of account 
the lessened consumption of steel rails, the 
quantity of iron and steel which found its 
way into the hands of purchasers was nor¬ 
mal. These facts admit of drawing the 
inference that the cessation of a natural 
increase of and the substitution therefor 
of a notable decrease in the consumption 
of copper in the United States was due 
directly to the abnormally high price for 
the metal established through the opera 1 
tions of the French syndicate. It must be 
distinctly stated that the figures for the 
consumption given do not cover more than 
a part of the quantities absorbed in the 
United States. They are believed, how¬ 
ever, to represent very closely the true 
ratio which would be reached were it pos¬ 
sible to obtain the complete data. The 
principal ground for this belief is the fact 
that all the important industries into which 
copper enters as a raw material are repre¬ 
sented in the returns by the majority of 
the concerns, large and small. 

Southern Pig Iron Freights. 

The Queen and Crescent route has is¬ 
sued Tariff No. 11, of rates on pig iron, 
which took effect on February 1. We 
give below the rates to the principal 
points, per ton of 2268 pounds: 


From 

Dayton and Rockwood, 
Tenn. 

1 

i 

% 

| 

i 

j 

08 

o 

a 

1 

1 

Attalla, Bessemer, Bir¬ 
mingham. Gadsden 
and wheeling Ala. 

Florence and Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Anniston district. 

To 

Buffalo. 

$4.05 

$4.25 

$4.50 

1 

$4.75 

$4.50 

(4.75 

Chicago. 

3.55 

8.75 

I 4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.25 

Columbus... 

2.80 

3.00 

3.25 

3 50 

3.25 

8.50 

Detroit. 

3.55 

3.75 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.25 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City. 

2.80 

8.00 

3.25 

3.26 

8.00 

8.50 

«.49 

5.49 

5 49 

5.49 



Louisville... 

2.05 

2.25 

2 50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.75 

Milwaukee.. 

3.95 

4.15 

4.40 

4.40 

4.15 

4.65 

Omaha, Neb. 

5.63 

5.83 

5.83 

5.83 



Pittsburgh.. 

3.95 

4.15 

4.40 

4.66 

4.40 

4.65 

St. Louis— 

2.80 

! 3.00 

3.25 

3.25 



St. Paul. 

5.18 

5.38 

5.63 

5.63 



Toledo, O ... 

3.30 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

3.95 

4.15 

4.40 

4.65 

4.40 

4.65 

Wilmington, 
Del. 

5.45 

5.65 

5.90 

6.15 

1 5.90 

6.15 


The furnaces classed under the Annis¬ 
ton district by us include Anniston, Clifton, 
Jenifer and Lronaton. 
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Pig Iron Warrants. 

OPINIONS OF THE TRADE. 

One of the leading topics of discussion 
among iron makers, commission merchants 
and others interested in the iron trade has 
been the plan of creating American pig 
iron warrants. With the object of afford¬ 
ing an opportunity to ascertain the at¬ 
titude of different branches of the trade, 
and in various sections of the country, 
The Iron Age has called upon a large num¬ 
ber of leading pig iron makers, iron manu¬ 
facturers and commission merchants to ex¬ 
press their opinions. Beginning, then, 
first with the manufacturers of pig iron, 
we print below 

What Southern Makers Say. 

The managing director of a large South¬ 
ern iron company puts himself on record 
as follows: 

The main benefit of pig iron war¬ 
rants would be in providing a market 
for iron when prices are, from any cause, 
unduly depressed. The great want now 
is cash buyers for iron to be delivered 
promptly, and if a system having the ap¬ 
proval of the financial world could be 
adopted it would offer a form of invest¬ 
ment much more secure than many forms 
now in favor, such as stocks and bonds, 
the real value of which is in a good many 
cases not above question. I believe there 
are a great many capitalists in the country 
who have more or less interest in and 
acquaintance with the iron industry, and 
when iron is low in price these would be 
glad of an opportunity to invest their 
money, and would do so with less hesita¬ 
tion than it requires to buy some of the 
paper investments that are always being 
temptingly offered. 

Tnere have been sold to the public in the 
past two or three years through the medium 
of the Stock Exchange and through finan¬ 
cial houses many millions of dollars of 
stocks and bonds of iron enterprises that 
promise to turn out very poor investments. 
How much better it would have been if 
this financial current could have been 
diverted into iron itself, where there would 
be an opportunity of profitable investment. 
Certainly the principal would be safely in¬ 
vested, if nothing more. It is evident that 
those who have invested in the stocks and 
bonds of these iron enterprises will fare 
badly. When investors learn of the misfor¬ 
tunes that have overtaken some of the Shef¬ 
field adventures and a late one at Nashville 
there is reason to fear the effect will be 
disastrous to other investments of like 
character that are not based upon a solid 
foundation. 

The institution of the warrant system in 

M iron trade would do much to check 
e of disaster arising from the un¬ 
wise and hasty investment of capital in 
joint stock companies in the iron trade, by 
affording capital an opportunity to take a 
part in carrying iron stocks for the fur¬ 
naces which they themselves have not the 
means to hold. Sooner or later the truth 
will be made known regarding the manu¬ 
facture of pig iron in this country. I think 
there has been veiy little profit in the busi¬ 
ness, evei to those best situated for its 
economical manufacture, and that iron 
has generally been sold without profit 
for some yean past. Such an institu¬ 
tion as you mention will be the 
means of letting daylight into the 
trade, and I believe it would have a 
wholesome effect if the public generally 
should get acquainted with the business 
through the warrant system. I believe it 
would prevent unwise expansion, and re¬ 
sult finally in putting the iron manufact¬ 
ure upon a solid foundation once more. 


I know there are a gTeat many objec¬ 
tions to the proposed warrant system, but 
such objections are not made by those who 
take a broad view of the question, nor will 
they stand if critically examined in the 
light of large business experience. One 
of the principal objections is that if the 
public become buyers at low prices they 
will also appear as sellers when prices are 
advanced, and such stocks will be thrown 
on the market, thus preventing a rise. I do 
J not take any such view of it. This country 
has grown wealthy in the past 20 years, 
and there is an abundance of money which 
should be wisely distributed in all the 
channels of trade. In no other business is 
it true that the producers have to bear the 
whole burden of manufacturing and dis¬ 
tribution and take all the risks of credit, 
as is done in the iron trade. The intro¬ 
duction of public capital would be of vast 
assistance in this respect, and 1,000,000 
tons or 2,000,000 tons could be easily car¬ 
ried, and would form a reserve stock 
which would not be thrown upon the mar¬ 
ket unless there was a great nse, and then, 
in all probability, the public would let go 
very slowly. A reserve stock of 1,000,000 
tons would not, in my judgement, prevent 
a fair rise in price of, say, $5 per ton 
when trade conditions were favorable. It 
might prevent a $10 advance, which tvould 
pernaps be undesirable. It would form a 
great balance-wheel sorely needed, pre¬ 
venting such very low prices as we 
have had in the past four years; also 
preventing the foolish speculation of 
which we had a sample in 1880. From 
every point of view I can only com¬ 
mend the scheme as one of great good 
to the iron trade. In fact, I believe 
that those who most earnestly advocate it 
now, even from selfish motives, have but 
slight conception of the benefits that will 
arise from it when it is properly under¬ 
stood, and it will take some years before 
they realize it. 

The president of a Southern works, inter¬ 
ested in furnaces and rolling mills, writes: 

I am inclined to think that the opera¬ 
tion of the warrant company would be 
beneficial, rather than otherwise, to the 
producers of pig iron. One difficulty 
now is that there is no elasticity to the 
trade. You can gather what I mean from 
this: Supposing the cost of iron to be $18 
at the furnaces. If this can be put in 
storage for, say, 25 cents per ton, and war¬ 
rants issued to the amount of, say, $10 per 
ton, which can be used as collateral for 
getting money, it will obviate the neces¬ 
sity of the furnaces selling ahead to any 
such extent as they do at this time. The 
furnaces could easily carry $3 per ton, 
or the difference between the security 
value of the warrants and the cost of the 
iron, whereas they could not carry the 
whole $13, and are compelled to realize 
whatever the price is in order to meet ma¬ 
turing obligations. This would enable 
furnaces to hold their iron when prices 
were below cost, and use warrants as col¬ 
lateral. and thus be relieved without sac¬ 
rificing their product, as they are com¬ 
pelled to do now. Very few furnaces have 
any working capital, especially in the 
South, and are unable, according to the 
present conditions of things, to borrow 
money in the cheaper centers, and they 
cannot carry their immense output on the 
limited banking capital at the trade cen¬ 
ters here; whereas, the storage warrants 
would enable them to go to the Eastern 
markets and borrow money, and thus 
carry on their business without, as I said 
before, this enormous loss. I believe, 
further, that it will enable the furnaces to 
get together and determine approximately 
on a price at which they will sell, whereas, 
this is impossible under the present mode 
of selling through agents, as the furnaces 
have little control over prices the way 
things are now and have been* 


Agents who have no interest in the con¬ 
cerns are hawking the iron about, and it is 
not infrequently the case that agents for 
the same company are bidding against each- 
other for the trade, and this without the 
knowledge of the companies themselves. 
The furnaces try to avoid this by having 
agents in different trade centers, and allow- 
them only to operate in certain territories; 
but, by connivance and one scheme and 
another, the agents get around this, and 
the furnaces are made to bear the burden. 
It costs now 35 to 50 cents per ton to sell 
iron through agents, the latter taking no 
risks; and the result is many sales are made 
to parties not deserving credit. The fur¬ 
nace companies are unable to prevent it, 
not being on the ground nor acquainted 
with the parties. I believe that the stor¬ 
age system would have the effect to wipe 
out this whole abuse, and where iron is ship¬ 
ped from storage yard we shall have no diffi¬ 
culty about quality or short weights. I 
can see no trouble resulting from making 
iron a medium for speculation, and believe 
if it has the same result upon iron as it has 
on cotton, oil and other mediums, my im¬ 
pression is it will have a tendency to steady 
the market, as it will undoubtedly increase 
stocks and give us better control of the 
American market than under the present 
order of things. On the whole, I am 
heartily in favor of the scheme, and believe 
furnace proprietors throughout the South 
are of the same opinion. I see no reason 
why this arrangement should not be as 
popular in the North as here with the fur¬ 
naces that make iron for the trade. 

A furnace company in the Birmingham 
district say: 

It seems to us that if the surplus iron 
now being made were placed in yard in¬ 
stead of being put on tne market the im¬ 
mediate effect would be beneficial. If a 
considerable part of the output of furnaces 
were absorbed for, say, several years, 
prices might be high enough to stimulate 
production beyond the consumptive wants 
of the country, and if this should happen 
with a large stock of iron in yards the ef¬ 
fects might l>e disastrous. In other words, 
we believe that the immediate effect of the 
warrant system would benefit the pro¬ 
ducers, and good results might follow for 
several years. But whether the perma¬ 
nent interests of iron producers would be 
benefited by having a large stock of iron 
in yard represented by warrants in the 
hands of speculators remains to be seen. 
We are not disposed to regard the move¬ 
ment as a good one. 

The manager of a very important con¬ 
cern puts himself on record as follows: 

Our company have believed that the 
movement would be beneficial, and have 
consented to join in it to such an extent 
as may seem desirable to us in the future. 
I do not myself believe it will be bene¬ 
ficial. I form this opinion from the fol¬ 
lowing facts and opinions: In Scotland a 
warrant is a warrant, and there is an end 
of it. It calls for the delivery of a fixed 
quantity of iron of one uniform grade, of 
any “ g. m. b. ” or good merchantable 
brand, at a fixed place. There is there¬ 
fore nothing for an investor to do but to 
bear in mind the fluctuation of prices, and 
to know whether at any given time the 
price is high or low. This undoubtedly 
leads to a large investment in Connal’s 
warrants at times of cheap iron. Under 
the plans of the American company, a 
buyer of warrants must be prepared to 
know the different market values of every 
separate brand, and the relative freight 
rates to consuming points from each sep¬ 
arate storage yard, and the relative values 
of every separate grade of iron. This 
practically presupposes sufficient technical 
information to rule out every outside 
buyer, and to leave the market in the 
hands of consumers who already know 
these matters. 
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Now, if consumers would buy the iron 
they use, or a large part of it, in the form 
of warrant*, it would be an advantage to 
the producers, for they would get their 
money more quickly, and without risk of 
loss; they would have sufficient commis¬ 
sion to pay the expense of yarding the 
iron; they would have no disputes as to 
shortage or quality after the iron had 
passed into the control of the buyer. For 
the converse of the same reasons the buy¬ 
ers would not be likely U> buy much iron 
in that form, mid probably none at all as 
long as they could get what they want 
from the producers. It would, however, 
at a time like the present be an advantage 
to a consumer to buy a supply for two or 
three yearn, and carry it on these warrants 
-at a low rate of interest. Unless, there¬ 
fore, the consumers can be induced or im¬ 
pelled to buy the warrants, I think the 
scheme will only amount to a means for 
enabling producers to hold their product 
and borrow on it when prices are low. I 
do not think this is good. for the market, 
as it will keep weak makers in blast when 
they ought to go out. We have seen this 
in Scotland, where furnaces have gone 
steadily on for years, losing money and 
storing their iron, and turning the war¬ 
rants into cash with which to meet matur¬ 
ing bills. The accumulation of stocks in 
private hands and consequent lessening oi 
make is the most natural corrective of a 
demoralized market, and I fear the war¬ 
rant system would tend to avert the prompt 
application of this medicine when needed. 

One of the largest manufacturers of iron 
in Virginia holds the following views: 

The names published as being behind 
the movement should give it great solid¬ 
ity, commercially and financially, and if 
the scheme could be carried out just as 
outlined, and all the makers of pig iron 
would agree to go into it, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be for the benefit of all. The 
plan is imperfect in that it does not indi¬ 
cate what method is to be taken with 
those who do not choose to go in, while 
the reference to the beautiful results of 
the operations of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany seems ominous, ft is at least un¬ 
fortunate. Those who recollect the 
4< freezing out ” of the oil operators who 
refused to come under the Standard yoke 
in the early days of that enterprise (?) 
cannot look forward with any relish to a 
possibility of the application of the same 
methods to their own undertakings. 

At the time that coal oil fluctuated so 
wildly in value the variation in the price 
of pig iron was nearly as great, when the 
nature of the two commodities is consid¬ 
ered. The probabilities of seeing iron go 
to $70 per ton seem no greater now than 
they do of seeing petroleum go to $7 per 
barrel. The geographical relation of fur¬ 
naces to each other—the situation of each 
in relation to its supply of materials—dif¬ 
ferences in product and different systems 
of grading—rail seem to suggest difficulties 
that must occur to every one. These, 
however, could probably be, in a great de¬ 
gree, overcome by so powerful a combina¬ 
tion as the one sought to be established. 
In this power lies the danger, and I hope 
every iron maker who values independ- 
• #nce and the right to carry on business in 
his own way will put every possible ob¬ 
stacle in the way of this odious scheme 

Another Southern maker writes: 

We make only charcoal iron, which will 
for some time find its own market. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, I should think the scheme 
advantageous to the large new plants fa¬ 
vorably situated to manufacture at the 
lowest figures, and who have immense 
quantities of product to take care of. The 
> Jaw of supply and demand will in any 
event ultimately give them the market, to 
the exclusion of the less favorably situated, 
but I think the proposed system would 


hasten this result by stimulating produc¬ 
tion without reference to consumption. I 
would expect lower and constantly declin¬ 
ing prices so long as accumulation contin¬ 
ued, until a very nice balance between 
production and consumption was reached, 
and the accumulated stock in store should 
remain nearly constant, or such an aggre¬ 
gate figure as to prevent consumers’ feel¬ 
ing uncomfortable as to supply. 

A prominent Southern ironmaster writes 
as follows: 

I do not regard the system of pig iron 
warrants with favor. Anything that tends 
to make speculators of producers must 
necedberrily work great injury to the trade 
in general, and eventually ruin the manu¬ 
facturer who undertakes to store his prod¬ 
uct and borrow money on it. If the fur¬ 
naces store their product, of course the 
stock of iron increases, and so long as this 
is the case prices will decrease, and be¬ 
yond doubt end in a panic that would ruin 
every furnace that had borrowed money 
on its product. If manufacturers desire 
to become speculators they had best close 
up their shops and carry on the business 
through the most approved channels. 

Anthracite Pig Producer*. 

From furnacemen in Eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey and New York we are 
in the position to present the following 
expressions of opinion. One of the makers 
on the Hudson River writes: 

From the names connected with the 
project I should judge one object in view 
was to float heavy investments in blast 
furnaces in a section of the country where 
the building of them has been excessive 
for a few years past. It has now gone so 
far that the question has to be met. 
Where a market for all this production of 
iron is to be found at remunerative prices, 
and where is the money to come from to 
keep these furnaces in operation? I am 
uname to say what effect the use of such 
warrants will have on our pig iron busi¬ 
ness, but it seems to me that this country 
is too large to carry out such a scheme. 
Pig iron will not stand much expense to I 
the maker for transportation, salaries, com¬ 
missions and interest. In my judgment 
the better way is to put out part of the 
furnaces and make iron only to supply the 
demand. 

B. G. Clarke, president of the Thomas 
Iron Company, writes: 

My most serious objection, as an iron 
maker, is that it will enable parties to con¬ 
tinue the making of iron and piling it in 
excess of the requirements of the country 
when the demand is not equal to the 
sflppiy. The . price, necessarily, is much 
affected, and if it were possible for the 
warrant company to control the output of 
iron for an indefinite period, and therefore 
put up prices of iron, it would induce 
parties to build new works and increase 
the supply beyond the requirements of the 
country. Dealing in warrants, as a rule, 
is simply gambling, like selling puts and 
calls. The warrants sold in Scotland are 
not for the delivery of the iron for use, 
but for speculation. A Scotch warrant is 
500 ton 3 , two-thirds No. 1 and one-third 
No. 8. Users of our iron would not buy 
on these terms. Rolling mills and pipe 
makers use No. 2 and No. 8. Foundrymen 
use No. 1 and No. 2 only; consequently 
a warrant would not suit either of the 
above parties. 

The active member of a very large 
Northern concern deeply interested in the 
anthracite pig iron manufacture writes: 

In reply to your inquiry as to effect on 
our business of a speculation by the public 
in the proposed pig iron warrants, I would 
say that I think it would more likely prove 
an injury than a benefit to us. As matters 
are now prices are legulated by the laws 


of supply and demand practically, while 
if warrants are to be dealt in largely and 
the product of our furnace* sold many 
times over ficticious values might prevail. 
As in railroad stocks, oil certificates and 
cereals cliques might be fanned by out¬ 
siders who would raise or lower our prices 
as their temporary profits might seem likely 
to accrue. With a large surplus stock of 
iron on hand the market could easily be 
“ beared ” and higher prices would be diflb 
cult to obtain with so much iron always for 
sale and ready in stock to be delivered. 
Sven now. because we are thought to be 
accumulating a little iron, prices droop, and 
it strikes us they would always be main 
tained with a well known large surplus in« 
stock. As against the theory that a sur¬ 
plus would prevent sudden advances and 
reactions in boom rimes, it would seem 
likely that it might prove just the con¬ 
trary, for with a promising market specu¬ 
lators would buy up the surplus and 
“ corner ” it for the rise, and, as in the case 
of some railroad stock “ squeezes,” prices 
would go way above the limits that would 
follow a sudden demand simply from con¬ 
sumers. Customers might even have to 
face a corner both in the English and our 
warrants, for capital only would be re¬ 
quired to accomplish the result, so com¬ 
pletely would the warrants represent the 
surplus on both sides. But I do not ap¬ 
prehend any great sudden rises in the 
Fnture, such as we had in 1879, if trade is 
left to itself, for the number of idle furnaces 
ready to blow in on short notice is much 
larger than ever before and supplies of 
fuel and ores are greater, and capacities to 
meet any sudden demand for them far in 
excess of the period when we had our great 
boom of 1879. 

From the Schuylkill Valley comes the 
following: 

I believe that the issue of pig iron war¬ 
rants will have the effect to prevent 
ruinous prices and help the weak manu¬ 
facturers of pig iron, and, so far, affect my 
interest favorably. On the other hand, it 
will enable weak parties to continue in 
blast, and keep up the overproduction 
that now exists, and, to some extent, 
counteract the advantages. Overproduc¬ 
tion is the main cause of our troubje. The 
plan of issuing warrants will, no doubt, 
bring much outside capital to help to carry 
the surplus iron, and in that way steady 
the price. I do not propose to use their 
storage yards, but yet hope that the sys¬ 
tem might produce favorable results in 
steadying prices. 

From the same district comes the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

One of the representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
spent several hours with us last week try¬ 
ing to induce us to favor their plan, but 
we refused for the present to allow them 
to use our name. They propose to loan 
money on the very best kind of security, 
and you are bound to them for 20 years. 
As one of our directors remarked, It is 
very nice for the cats, but bad for the 
mice.” We have borrowed money on pig 
iron, and may have to do it again, but we 
shall expect to do it on better terms than 
offered dv the warrant company. It may 
be a good thing for some oi the Southern 
furnace companies, but most of the older 
concerns in the North, I think, can get along 
without their help. If I could see how 
their system would steady or stiffen prices 
it would receive my favorable considera¬ 
tion. I shall be glad to see any movement 
that will check the Thomas or any other 
company in what seems to be needless re¬ 
ductions in prices. 

An old established firm of iron makers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania take the following 
ground: 

We are opposed to all combiuations o f 
capital or labor, and to all kinds of trusts 
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whether sugar, oil or pig iron. We be 
lie?* in legitimate trade governed by de¬ 
mand and supply. One of the greatest 
comes Of the manufacture of pig iron is 
want of capital, and we believe the “ iron 
storage warrant company ” will only ag¬ 
gravate this by carrying those along who 
cannot sell or take care of their output. 
Nobody has any bumness to go into pig iron 
making without the capital and facilities 
to produce same cheaply. For over 46 
years we have never blown out a furnace 
on account of bad markets, but steadily 
piled the pig iron until wanted, and we 
never lost any money by the operation. 

The Mahonlmr Valley Makers 

make the following points, the first saying: 

Our impression is that the iron storage 
warrant company will be used mostly by 
Southern companies, and instead of putting 
their iron on the market below coot to 
raise money, they will use storage warrants, 
and in that way the price of pig iron will 
be equalised and keep about the same. 
We are in favor of low-priced pig iron and 
low-priced raw material. We notice that 
when prices are low there are many more 
uses for iron, which makes the consumption 
large. The warehouse company will have 
a tendency to keep prices low—that is, if 
they are patronised very much by pig iron 
men. We do not think the Northern fur¬ 
naces will do it very much, as they have 
had facilities of this kind during the last 
few years in the different warehouse com¬ 
panies established in the North. As we 
understand the Southern furnace com¬ 
panies are mostly bonded, and that interest 
must be paid, they will in dull times use 
the warehouse company to raise money to 
pay their interest as it comes due. Our 
opinion is that the warehouse company 
will have a tendency to keep prices low, 
and as we have no foreign outlet, on ac¬ 
count of high-priced labor, as England has, 
there will Be much trouble if stocks ac¬ 
cumulate. 

Another leading maker in that section 
writes: 

I do not believe the establishment of 
such a storage warrant company would be 
for the best interests of the pig iron manu¬ 
facturers of this section. Viewed from 
the standpoint of a banker or money¬ 
lender, it is easy to see why so many 
strong and influential stockholders have 
given their names to the enterprise. All 
the advantages of the scheme are in their 
favor, and it they can find people enough 
to put up iron and borrow money they 
will be successful, as under their pros¬ 
pectus they simply take iron into their 
keeping and issue a warrant, for which the 
producer is obliged to pay. The furnace 
companies in our vicinity have no trouble 
whatever in borrowing what money is 
necessary to carry accumulated stocks 
without going to the expense of paying an 
arbitrary storage and carrying charge, out¬ 
side of the interest, for the privilege of so 
doing. We can easily see now it would 
be a temporary adv&tage for furnace com¬ 
panies whose financial condition is weak, 
as it would enable them to keep their 
plants in operation and pile up iron, 
with a hope that a rise in the market 
eventually would let them out. The argu¬ 
ment used by the promoters of the scheme, 
tn&t an accumulation of stocks to the 
amount of 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of tons 
would be a safeguard against grrat fluc¬ 
tuations in the market, is very deceiving 
in its impart. Every legitimate manu¬ 
facturer knows that when the stocks of 
iron in the country increase, it is always 
the occasion of low prices, and a great 
argument used by the Boyer to keep prices 
down. We had a most forcible example 
of this in the large amount of Marshall 
iron that some years ago was put in the 
storage company's hands in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Storage certificates were 


issued on this iron on which the banks 
loaned money. It had a depressing effect 
on the market, for whenever a quotation 
was made on iron some one who had 
loaned money on the certificates, and ww 
tired of carrying it, would sell it at a 
sacrifice. The banks were the only ones 
who were benefited by the movement, and 
to the manufacturer it was ‘ ‘ a thorn in 
the flesh ” until it was all sold. We do not 
see how it is possible for any well organ¬ 
ized and sound financial concern, who ex¬ 
pect at all times to pay 160 cents on the 
dollar, and give to their stock-holders a 
reasonable interest on their investment, to 
pay a storage charge and encourage a 
scheme that will ever be a wet blanket 
upon the trade. The large productive 
pig iron capacity of this country as it now 
stands will prevent any great fluctuations 
in the price of this commodity, and we 
believe the best way to bring about an 
improvement in the iron market is to cur^- 
tail production rather than to adopt any 
measure whereby inducements are offered 
to produce something that is not wanted. 
In conversation with many of the promi¬ 
nent iron manufacturers of the Mahoning 
Valley, it is the general sentiment that the 
success of the warrant company would 
seriously impair business here. 

Still another large producer in the Ma¬ 
honing Valley puts it as follows: 

We think that the creation of pig iron 
warrants would be a good thing for the 
South, and consequently a good thing for 
the entire country. Southern iron is, as 
you know, almost uniform in quality, and 
the term 4 4 Southern iron ” is almost gen¬ 
eric; therefore it would be much easier 
handled. Our Southern friends have large 
interest accounts, nearly all of them have 
their property bonded, and are obliged, in 
order to realize, to pay fixed charges, 
whether the earnings warrant it or not. I 
know of a recent luge sale made at a low 
price, and the agent expressly stated that 
the money was needed to pay the coming 
interest. It would be impossible in the 
North to get up any general scheme of this 
kind, as there are so many varieties of iron 
made, and the Northern furnaces, as a rule, 
are in a very good financial condition, and 
do not need to hypothecate their product 
in order to raise money. 

A producer in the Hanging Rock region 
says: 44 We think pig iron stored and held 
for warrants would have about the same 
effect on the market as surplus stock held 
in any other way. We are not well enough 
posted in regard to the plans of the com¬ 
pany lately organized to speak more 
definitel We are disposed to regard the 
movement unfavorably.” 

One particularly interesting point is the 
possible effect which the plan of intro¬ 
ducing an American warrant system—it 
successful—might have upon the business 
of 

Iron Commlnlon Merchants. 

! Some of the leading firms at the princi¬ 
pal distributing points have written to 
| The Iron Age on the subject, the first 
four letters being from 

NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 

A firm dealing largely in iron writes: 

To buy and sell pig iron warrants on 
brokerage is one thing, and to sell pig iron 
on commission, as furnace agents, is 
another; and they are very wide apart, 
although both lines of business may be 
readily done by one house. While at first 
glance we were unfavorably impressed w ith 
the idea as published in The Iron Age 1 
our later information leads us to believe 
that the establishment of the American 
Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company will 
be a decided benefit to the producers, in 
that it will enable them to hold their iron 


for a fair price; and to the consumer, in 
that Us tendency will be to relie*# the 
market of violent fluctuations and thereby 
enable them to hold to a more uniform and 
satisfactory price for their finished woifc. 
The commission merchants will mean¬ 
time, doubtless, eontinne to sell to 
consumers largely on the old basis 
to which the listing of warrants 
will be no bar. We understand. that 
the warrant company is an established 
fact, and believe that the commisrion mer¬ 
chants who first realise it, and take ad¬ 
vantage of the new system, will get the 
most benefit out df it. 

A prominent member of the trade 
writes: 


I cannot see that the interests of the 
business of the commission houses will 
suffer by the introduction of warrants, as 
they will probably be of 100 tons each, 
and many furnaces will require their aid 
to dispose of the warrants, and want loans 
on them. 


Stroud A Co., of New York, write: 

The effect upon the business interests 
of commission merchants of a successful 
introduction of pig iron warrants as a 
speculative medium would so largely de¬ 
pend upon circumstances that it is hard to 
say at this time what the result would be. 
The effect upon the business of the pig 
iron furnaces is more apparent, and in our 
opinion it would prove detrimental. One 
of the arguments used in favor of the 
scheme is our chief argument against it— 
the accumulation of a large stock, which, 
in our judgment, would be a constant 
menace to the market. It would be held 
largely by speculators, who would regulate 
the price of iron according to their own 
sweet wills instead of in the interest of 
the iron manufacturers. The only fur¬ 
naces which would profit by it would be 
those whose owners cannot well afford to 
44 blow out,” and these are the very men 
who in times of depression would go on 
adding to the already large stock on hand, 
instead of being compelled, by the opera¬ 
tion of the natural laws of trade, to stop 
work or reduce their output. 

An increase in the stock of pig iron 
would always be a signal for a raid upon 
the market by the speculative “bears,” 
and should favorable conditions appear on 
the commercial horizon it would be the 
speculative 44 bulls ” who would reap the 
benefit in nearly every instance, ana not 
the furnaces. In short, while such a 
scheme would certainly enable the fur¬ 
naces to obtain financial aid at times when 
they need it, we claim that that advantage 
is more than offset by the undoubted facts 
that it would be the means of increasing 
the [production, thereby increasing com¬ 
petition, which with the constant menace 
to the market of a large stock on hand 
would enable the operators in warrants to 
cut down the profits of the furnaces. It 
must be borne in mind that when a fur¬ 
nace sells its iron to a speculator it thereby 
creates a competitor in the market for the 
sale of its own iron. 

One of the oldest firms in the business 
writes: 

We observe in The Iron Age the pro¬ 
gramme of the specious Pig Iron Warrant 
Association or company, apparently sup¬ 
ported by many ornamental names, 
sprinkled here and there with a good 
many others with their own axes to grind. 
A very hazy, sentimental feeling seems 
to pervade the play-bill laid out for the 
public, and that some Dousterswind pro¬ 
cess is all that is needed to better the con¬ 
dition of prices and prospects of Southern 
pig iron. According to Swank, there 
were only 360,000 tons of pig iron in 
stock in the United States, of which 112,- 
000 tons were charcoal. The Southern 
furnaces could not expect an advance of 
over 18 ton at their own work* when 
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they state confidently they can make it 
for $9 and $10 a ton. The great obstacle 
to the success of the scheme is that all pig 
iron is not of the same value; that the 
ouality varies greatly, and the location of 
the iron will make a great difference in 
the market value of the iron. A furnace 
turns out Nos. 1, 2 and 8. The No. 1 is 
used for foundry purposes, Nos. 2 and 8 
by mills to make bar iron. The iron 
founder does not buy the lower grades, 
and No. 1 is too expensive for the mill 
men. Iron, besides, has a different value 
at Birmingham, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
New York and Boston. The whole make¬ 
up of the scheme is like a body of brass 
and legs of clay; it will not stand close 
criticism, and the prospectus is like some 
pretty calicoes—nice to look at, but will 
not Btand scouring. In our opinion, the 
company will not succeed until there are 
large stocks neading their assistance to 
finance. At present no change will take 
place by their operations. We would 
further add that the value of a warrant 
issued for iron of the kind we describe 
and at the places we name would not have 
a uniform value, and hence, we think, 
would not likely get on the Stock Ex¬ 
change. Even the Iron and Metal Ex¬ 
change in New York has been a complete 
failure, greatly from the causes above de¬ 
scribed, and no sales are now effected 
there. 

PHILADELPHIA FIRMS 

Contribute the following opinions: 

We are inclined to the opinion that so 
far as the present relations exist between 
the consumers and commission men there 
will be no change. The question will at 
once arise whether it will be more advan¬ 
tageous for a consumer to purchase his re¬ 
quirements from a regularly constituted 
furnace agent or from a speculator. Were 
all brands of pig iron eaually adapted for 
all purposes, the conditions might be 
somewhat changed. There might be an 
additional field opened in the sale of war¬ 
rants on a brokerage. We do not appre¬ 
hend that makers of standard brands will 
have any necessity to take advantage of 
the warrants, as those brands are always 
in demand in excess of the supply. 

A leading concern writes: 

So far as this firm is concerned, we do 
not think that the business of the Ameri¬ 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
will affect us in the least, as the fur¬ 
nace companies we represent will 
not take their business out of our 
hands. Several of the furnaces that we 
represent have been doing business for a 
long time on precisely this basis, and have 
the yard wherein the iron is stored leased 
to tins firm, and from time to time, as their 
wants require it, we raise money on these 
storage-yard warrants. We think in a 
general way that the successful operation 
of this company will have a very beneficial 
effect upon the pig-iron business, as we 
hope that it will steady prices. As far as 
the speculative part of it is concerned, we 
hope not to see too much of it done, as we 
think it is a bad thing to have as solid an 
article as pig iron be a medium for specu- 
tion. 

We shall in next week’s issue of The 
Iron Age publish additional letters from 
producers, commission merchants, and 
from leading consumers. 


The success of the open-hearth cast 
steel gun built by the Standard Steel Cast¬ 
ing Company, of Thurlow, Pa., and tested 
last week by Government officials at An¬ 
napolis, Md., has revived some interest in 
the ill-fated Bessemer gun, made by the 
Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, of 
Pittsburgh, which burst during the test¬ 


ing at Annapolis some two months ago. 
In an interview on the subject of built up 
and cast guns, Mr. W. Hainsworth, super¬ 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company, expressed his views as follows: 
“lam glad that the Thurlow gun stood 
the test, and think that it will come out 
of the star-gauging test all right. When 
I undertook to turn out a Bessemer gun I 
understood that great elastic limit was 
necessary. The failure of the gun was 
due to the hardening of the breech, which 
caused internal grain. We tempered ours 
to give it greater elastic limit. The Thur¬ 
low gun was annealed, but not tempered, 
and they were wise to leave it in its natu¬ 
ral state. Its success establishes the fact 
that a Bessemer gun can be made and 
stand a good test when properly annealed, 
but not tempered. We will not cast 
another gun now, but if the Government 
should issue proposals for steel cast guns 
we would be on hand.” 


OBITUARY. 


CORNELIUS H. DELAMATER. 

On Wednesday of last week the founder 
of the Delamater Iron Works died of 
pneumonia, at his residence in this city. 
Mr. Delamater was born at Rhinebeck 
Heights, N. Y., August 30,1821. When 
he was three years old his parents moved 
to New York, where, at the age of 14, he 
entered the hardware house of Swords & 
Co. Two years later he entered the Phoe¬ 
nix Iron Works, where his father was 
cashier and confidential adviser. When 
20 years old he formed a copartnership 
with Peter Hogg, under the firm name of 
Hogg & Delamater. This firm continued 
until 1857, when, Mr. Hogg retiring, the 
Delamater Iron Works were started on the 
site now occupied at the foot of Thirteenth 
street, this city. The unusual mechanical 
ability developed by Mr. Delamater made 
him an all-important factor in the estab¬ 
lishment, which afterward increased with 
such wonderful rapidity. During the Re¬ 
bellion he performed a very essential part, 
as it was through his large wealth ana the 
great resources of his works that the Mon 
itor and Dictator were built in so short a 
time. He also built the Iron Witch, the 
first iron steamboat that ever ran upon the 
Hudson. He contracted to build 80 Span¬ 
ish gunboats in eight months, at a cost of 
$60,000 each in gold, and although the in¬ 
surgents interposed many serious obstacles 
by litigation in the courts, the boats were 
delivered in seven months from the date 
of the contract. The machinery for all 
the boats was built at his own works, in 
addition to all the regular work that was 
done. The hot-air engine of John Erics¬ 
son, as a substitute for steam, was first in¬ 
troduced in the Ericsson, which was built 
entirely by Mr. Delamater, by whom the 
incidental experiments were also con¬ 
ducted. 

A list of the great undertakings in 
which Mr. Delamater was interested, and 
to the development of which he lent his 
thorough mechanical knowledge, would 
be simply an enumeration of the initiative 
work which the Delamater Iron Works 
have taken in aiding the advancement of 
practical mechanics during the past quar¬ 
ter of a century. Having quick perceptive 
faculties, and being familiar with the re¬ 
quirements, Mr. Delamater was enabled 
to instantly perceive the merits of an in¬ 
vention, and to closely estimate its finan¬ 
cial, as well as mechanical, prospects, and 
having once enlisted his energies, he 
knew no discouragement. This character¬ 
istic made the works the harbor f )T those 
seeking the aid to be obtained from the 
all-powerful combination of brains and 
capital. Personally Mr. Delamater was 
exceptionally popular vi ith his men, as 


was shown during the draft riots, when 
the mob refused to burn his works. As 
one of the Commissioners of Rapid Transit 
in this city, in 1876 and 1877, he foresaw 
what the city needed, and to-day the pub¬ 
lic are reaping the comforts and pleasures 
of an elevated railroad system of great 
value. By the articles of copartnership 
it is agreed that the works shall be con¬ 
tinued by the survivor six months after 
the decease of his associate, and under 
this stipulation the entire establishment 
will be conducted by William Delamater,. 
as the survivor of the firm. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., February 12,1880 

In order to simplify methods of steel in¬ 
spection under Government auspices to 
lessen cost and relieve officers at the estab¬ 
lishments filling steel contracts the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy issued the following in¬ 
structions : 

Navy Department, Washington, { 
February k 8,1880. j 

Gentlemen: The present method of conduct¬ 
ing inspection requires a large force of offi¬ 
cers, likely to be much increased as the work 
increases, and assumes that the Department is 
to witness and approve of the process of manu¬ 
facture in the various steel works where the 
shipbuilders shall place contracts. 

The experience already had by the manufact¬ 
urers should make it possible for them to know, 
through their own experts, the characteristics 
of their daily product, and the Department 
deems that the time has come when it is wise 
to withdraw largely their men from the works, 
and leave the responsibility upon the manu¬ 
facturers, and transfer its testing to the ship¬ 
yards, and there test the finished material as 
it is received, and accept or reject as the re¬ 
sults may justify. 

This matter requires consideration, and a 
consultation will be had at this Department at 
1 p. m. on Tuesday. February 12,1889, for the 
purpose of considering and discussing the sub¬ 
ject as to the more satisfactory and economical 
place or places—the manufacturers 1 works, 
shipbuilding yards, or both—to conduct the 
several required inspections of steel materials 
to be used in the construction of United States 
vessels, and you are asked to send a representa¬ 
tive from your workB to confer with the Chief 
Constructor, the Engineer in Chief, the presi¬ 
dent of Steel Inspection Board and representar 
tives from shipbuilding yards and steel-makers. 

Very respectfully, 

W. C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy. 

In pursuance of this circular letter, at 
1 o’clock to-day the following officers and 
others assembled at the office of the 
Steel Inspection Board: 

Chief Constructor U. S. Navy, T. D. 
Wilson (in the chair); Engineer-in-Chief 
U. S. Navy, George W. Mellville; Capt. 
H. L. Howison, U. S. Navy, president ot 
Steel Inspection Board; R. W. Davenport, 
Lieut. W. H. Jaques, representing Beth¬ 
lehem Iron Company; Axel Petrie, repre¬ 
senting Midvale Steel Company; William 
Taylor, of the Spang Steel Works, Pitts¬ 
burgh; N. F. Palmer, Quintard Works, 
New York; Chas. Cramp, of the William 
Cramp & Sons S. & E. B. Company; Mr. 
Wetherell, Standard Steel Casting Com¬ 
pany; Cephus Taylor. Linden Steel Com¬ 
pany ; Mr. Rowland, Continental Iron 
Works. 

The conference lasted several hours. 
The gentlemen of the board heard the 
suggestions offered. They will hold a 
meeting in a few days to go over the mass 
of matter and formulate their recommen¬ 
dation in a report to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Within the lines laid down in his circu¬ 
lar letter the disposition of the officers is 
to make important changes in this branch. 
The manufacturers are well satisfied to 
have matters remain as they are. It is 
possible that a compromise plan will be 
recommended which will continue certain 
work at the works and other portions at 
the yards. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 96 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street. Chicago. February 11.1889. \ 

Pig Iron. — While the market can 
hardly be called active, it seems to be 
gradually approaching that condition. 
The number of buyers is increasing, and 
although the demand is mainly for small 
lots the aggregate forms quite a respect¬ 
able volume of business. Occasionally a 
consumer is found with sufficient confi¬ 
dence in the future to provide fcr his 
wants for a few months. Seveval transac¬ 
tions of that character have occurred 
during the week, ranging from 500 to 1000 
tons each. For some of these large orders 
there was a vigorous competition among 
local manufacturers, and $16 for No. 1 
Foundry was shaded. The Calumet, Bay 
View and Mayville furnaces are again in 
almost complete control of this market 
in supplying Pig Iron for general 
purposes, and the Calumet is also 
making a high-grade Soft Iron branded 
“Chicago Scotch” which is dis¬ 
placing Ohio Soft Irons. Prices are 
as weak and unsettled as they have been, 
with no indication of an earljr improve¬ 
ment in this respect. Notwithstanding 
the low prices now prevailing, manufact¬ 
urers are keeping their furnaces in blast 
with remarkable tenacity, each probably 
hoping that some of his competitors may 
be tired out first. The furnaces thus far 
blown out in this immediate vicinity have 
been making Bessemer Iron, and not Iron 
for the general trade. The Ohio failure 
which occurred on Saturday was unex¬ 
pected, as the company was believed to be 
financially strong. Perhaps the restric¬ 
tion of production so necessary to the re¬ 
covery of the health of the Iron trade will 
after all only be brought about in this un¬ 
pleasant way, by the weeding out of weak 
concerns. The opinion is freely expressed 
that the present depression in Pig Iron is 
another of the inevitable movements to¬ 
ward the permanent establishment of a 
lower level of prices in this country, and 
that when an improvement comes our 
enormous furnace capacity will prevent a 
return to the best prices of the last period 
of activity. Prices of Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal are apparently as firm as they have 
been, moderate sales being reported dur¬ 
ing the week. Cash quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, $20; Lake 
Superior Coke, No. 1, $16 @ $17; No. 2, 
$15 @ $16; No. 8, $14 @ $15; American 
8cotch(Blackband^),No. 1, $18.50@$19.50; 
Jackson County Silvery, No. 1, $18; other 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17 @$18; Chi¬ 
cago Scotch, No. 1, $17.50; Southern 
Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16 @ $16.50; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.25 
@ $15.75; No. 8 Foundry, $15; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft, $14 @ $14.50. 

Bar Iron. —The condition of this branch 
of trade is about the same as was reported 
last week. Orders are scarce and prices 
are nominal at 1.700, half-extras, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for carload lots of good quality 
Common Iron. Good specifications have 
been placed at 1.650, but thus far this is 
believed to have been the bottom price 
made by standard mills. Small lots are 
Belling from store all the way from 1.850 to 
2 . 100 , according to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —A few advance 
orders have been placed for Beams lor 
building purposes, but in other respects 
very little is aoing Mill lots are quoted 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles and 
Sheared Plates, 2.1240 © 2.150; Universal 
Plates, 2.200; Tees, 2.450 @ 2.550; Beams 
and Channels, 2.000; Store lots are sold 


at 2.350 for Angles; 2.700 for Tees, and 80 
@ 3.40 for Beams and Channels. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—Although large 
contracts for Plates were less 'numerous 
than in the previous week, the general 
condition of trade was somewhat im¬ 
proved. The boiler-makers are receiving 
good orders and are free buyers of Plates. 
Prices are unchanged, small lots from 
store being quoted at the following 
rates: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.500; 
Sheet Steel, 30 @ 3.500; Tank Iron, 
2.400; Tank Steel, 2.600 @ 2.750; Shell 
Iron, 80; Shell Steel, 3.1240; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 3.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750; Boiler Tubes, 
624 * @ 65 % off. 

Sheet Iron.—The demand for Galvan¬ 
ized is spasmodic, but even yet stocks in 
warehouses here are not up to the usual 
standard. Quotations for small lots are un¬ 
changed, at 65 % off for Juniata and 65 $ 
and 24 off for Charcoal. Black Sheets 
are quiet and unchanged, at 8.300 for No. 
27 Common from store, and 2.950 @ 30. 
f.o.b. Chicago, for mill lots. 

Merchant Steel. —An order for a good 
quantity of Open-Hearth Spring Steel was 
laced at quite a low price, and Tire Steel 
as also been purchased at very low rates. 
Trade has been mostly confined to small 
lots, however, for which full prices are ob¬ 
tained. We quote as follows: Soft Steel 
Bars, 2.10 @ 2.800; Tool Steel, 7.750 @ 80; 
Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible Spring, 
3.750; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.200 @ 
2.500; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.800 @ 
2.500; Tire, 2.200 @ 2.500; Sheet, 70 @ 
100 . 

Steel Rails. —The sales of the week 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. Other 
orders are in sight which will soon be 
laced. Prices are maintained at $30 @ 
30.50, according to quantity. The West- 
ern manufacturers are deeply interested in 
the competition now being waged between 
the Eastern and Pittsburgh manufacturers 
over Southern business. It is to be hoped 
that this section, having had its taste of 
demoralization, will not become involved 
in the trouble. The Joliet Steel Works 
have shut down for a few weeks for re¬ 
pairs, which leaves the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Company the only active con¬ 
cern here at present. 

Old Rails and Wheels.-— Sales of Old 
Iron Rails have been made at points in the 
interior of the State at $20.50 @ $21, and 
holders insist that they are worth the same 
price here. On the basis of transactions 
for deliveries elsewhere, however, it is 
difficult to figure above $19.75. Old 
Steel Rails have been sold in small quan¬ 
tities at $15 for lengths under 8 feet and 
$18.50 for long lengths. Old Car Wheels 
are dull aud are quoted nominally at $19. 

Scrap.—The supply is very abundant, 
the demand is very limited and most 
dealers are not attempting to push 
sales. Quotations to consumers are 
about as follows, $ ton of 2000 lb: 

1 No. 1 Railroad Shop, $20; Track, 
$18; No. 1 Mill, $13 @ $14; Pipes and 
Tubes, $18; No. 2 Mill, $9; Axles, 
$25.50; Horseshoes, $18; Machinery Cast, 
$13 @$14; Stove Plate, $9; Cast Bor¬ 
ings, $8; Wrought Turnings, $10.50 @ 
$11; Coil and Leaf Steel, $14.50; Mixed 
Steel. $10. Dealers are giving $14 for 
Mixed Country Scrap. 

General Hardware. —The volume of 
business in Shelf Hardware is not so great 
as it was in January, some houses report¬ 
ing a decided falling off in orders. Other 
establishments, however, continue to be 
very busy for the season, and consider 
their prospects bright for a good month's 
trade. Several large buyers from remote 
western points have been in the city the 
past week, and have placed good orders 
for Hardware, including considerable 


quantities of Cutlery. The houses which 
have been making special efforts of late 
to build up their Cutlery trade are meeting 
with very encouraging success, and are 
intercepting business which until quite 
recently went East or abroad. Heavy 
Hardware is in good demand, but only in 
certain localities, some districts tributary 
to this market buying very little at present. 
The houses engaged in this line are carry¬ 
ing over to next season large stocks of 
Sleighs and materials for Sleighs, for 
which there has been no sale this winter 
owing to the lack of snow. Manufact¬ 
urers' agents are now booking large 
orders for seasonable goods for future de¬ 
livery. Copper Rivets and Burs have been 
advanced to 50 $ off. 

Nails.—Manufacturers’ agents are re¬ 
ceiving numerous inquiries for Steel Nails, 
and are expecting a good demand shortly, 
as stocks in second hands are rapidly being 
reduced. Some orders of considerable size 
have been placed quietly within the past 
two weeks by parties who had been sup¬ 
posed to be well supplied, thus strength¬ 
ening the position of the manufacturers 
very materially. Jobbers’ prices are still 
the same as those quoted by manufactur¬ 
ers, carload lots being sold at $2, and 
small lots at $2.05. Wire Nails have not 
improved. Carload lots are selling at 
$2.40, and small lots at $2.45. 

Barb Wire.—The demand is good but 
prices show no change, jobbers quoting 
2.800 for Painted, and 3.400 for Galvan¬ 
ized in mixed carload lots, and 2.900 and 
3.500, respectively, for small lots, with 
slightly lower rates to best buyers. 

Pig Lead.—Prices are a shade lower, 
some 900 tons having been sold at 3.500. 
Higher values are looked for within 60 to 
90 days, with the approach of spring trade 
and the increased consumption which will 
take place. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. February 12 ,1889. f 

Pig Iron.—There is very little change 
to note as compared with the market a 
week ago. Prices are steady, with some 
degree of firmness, and while no one looks 
for much improvement, there is a some¬ 
what general impression that bottom 
figures have been/eached, for awhile at all 
events. The offerings are liberal at quoted 
rates, but it is doubtful if concessions 
could be obtained unless quality was more 
or less doubtful, or for other reasons not 
applicable in ordinary transactions. The 
demand is not of a very satisfactory 
character, however, consumers taking only 
such lots as are required within the next 
three or four weeks. This, of course, is a 
pretty safe guarantee of the demand being 
continuous, unless consumption falls on 
unexpectedly. This is a point upon which 
there is nothing definite to base predictions, 
although the trade hope, and profess to be¬ 
lieve, it will come out all right in course of 
a few weeks. There is certainly no reason 
for a contrary opinion so far as now ap¬ 
pears. Nevertheless it is useless to deny 
that want of confidence is probably the 
most prominent feature in the market. As 
an onset to this it may be said that 
values would easily respond to any favor¬ 
able influences. Consumers could not buy 
more sparingly than they have done of late 
if they are going to run at all, and with 
the first sign of improvement carload 
orders would be increased to 50-ton 
lots, and so on all the way through. Every¬ 
thing depends, therefore, on the amount 
of business forthcoming within the next 
30 or 60 days. As to the probable require¬ 
ments of consumers, as we said before, 
there is no basis upon which to form de¬ 
cided opinions. A good deal of disap¬ 
pointment has been met with so far during 
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1889, and there may be still more before 
the market takes a right kind of a turn, 
but the dude are still hopeful that things 
will turn out favorably. Meanwhile prices 
have become steady at about $15.25, deliv¬ 
ered, for Gray Forge, $17 for No. 2 
Foundry and $18 for No. 1. Special 
brands command from 500 to $1 $ ton 
beyond these prices, and are pretty well 
taken up at very near to outside figures. 
Southern Iron is not pressed for sale, al¬ 
though holders would probably shade a 
trifle on firm offers for good-sized lots. 
Asking prices are $17, ex ship, for No. 1, 
$10 for No. 2 and $15 for Grav Forge, 
with no recent transactions reported. 

Foreign Iron.—Bessemer quoted at 
$19. 50 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid, with no 
demand. Spiegeleisen is quoted $28.50 
for 20 with bids for round lots at $28, 
same terms. 

Blooms.—A fair business is doing at 
somewhat irregular prices, although quo¬ 
tations are ordinarily about $28 @ $28.50 
at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54;‘Hun-out 
Anthracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$32.50 @ $34 $ “ bloom ” ton of 2464 lb. 

Mnck Bars. —Business during the week 
has been done at $27, delivered, but hold¬ 
ers are inclined to stiffen up to $27.50, 
with bids of $27 declined within the past 
two or three days. 

Bar Iron.—Nothing satisfactory can 
be said under this heading. The demand 
is said to be a trifle better in the interior, 
but prices show no improvement and can 
hardly be quoted with any degree of exact¬ 
ness. Of course there are all kinds of 
Iron, and there are all kinds of prices; the 
difficulty is to adjust the one to the other. 
Strictly first-class Bars are supposed to be 
worth 1.80 @ 1.851; some claim to offer 
them at a tenth less, while still others 
claim to offer a good Iron at 1.650 @ 1.700. 
Exact quotations, therefore, are simply 
impossible in times like these, although 
those whose product is beyond Question 
are holding for 1.80 and upward, but a 
good deal depends on the kind of order 
that is placed before them. Skelp Iron is 

S uiet, with sellers at 1.750 @ 1.800, but 
tie demand appears to have been satisfied, 
as only small lots are being asked for at 
present. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —A very dull 
market is reported in this department, and 
while there is undoubtedly a gieat deal of 
business to come on the market in the 
near future, the immediate position is 
most unsatisfactory. Prices are irregular, 
although they can hardly be called lower, 
as orders are not large enough to make 
concessions worth while. New business 
is anxiously looked for, however, 
and to secure something very de¬ 
sirable prices might possibly be shaded 
from asking rates, which are as 
follows : 1.900 @ 20 for Ordinary 

Plates and Tank Plates, 2.10 @ 2.20 for 
Universal Plates; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.5?; 
Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; Steel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; 
Shell, 2.70; Flange, 80 @ 3*0; Fire-Box, 
8*0 @4*0. 

Structural Iron.—Although there is 
no improvement to note in this depart¬ 
ment, the feeling is hopeful because of 
the large amount of business which is cer¬ 
tain to come on the market in course of a 
short time. It may come within a couple 
of weeks, or it may be postponed until 
next month, but that it will come soon is 
certain, hence there is less despondency than 
might be expected after such a protracted 
period of depression. Prices remain as be¬ 
fore, viz: Bridge Plate, 20 @2.10; Angles, 
20 @ 2.10; Tees, 2.40 @ 2.60; Beams 
and Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. 


Sheet Iron.—There is a fair demand for 
small lots, and prices remain as last 
quoted—viz.: 

Best Refined, Noe. 26, 27and 28....8 @ 3*# 

Beet Refined. Noe. 18 to 25. 2% @ 3 0 

Common, %.$ lees than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28—4}tf @ 4>f0 
Beet Bloom Sheets,Nos. 22 to25 .,..%% @40 
Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 16 to21... .8V @ 3Wf 

Blue Annealed. 2Vo @2.8? 

Beet Bloom. Galvanized, discount....... .62W % 

Common, discount.67H t 

Steel Bails.—The weakness reported at 
Western mills does not appear to be par¬ 
ticipated in by those in the East. Prices 
are, to some extent, nominal, but makers 
claim that they would let business pass 
them rather than make concessions, al¬ 
though 5000-ton lots or upward might 
possibly be accepted at fractionally lower 
rates if deliveries and payments were es¬ 
pecially satisfactory to sellers. 

Old Bails.—The market is very quiet, 
and while holders are firm and prices nom¬ 
inally unchanged there is less disposition 
to pay the high prices asked—say, $24 and 
upward for lots in store. Several lots 
have changed hands at from $24 to $24.50, 
delivered to mills near-by, with further de¬ 
mand at the inside figure. 

Scrap Iron.—The market is very quiet 
and prices somewhat easier, unless for very 
choice lots. Quotations about as follows: 
$20 @ $20.50 for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$22; No. 2 do., $14 @$15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16: do. Borings, $9 @ 
$10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.—Business has 
been fairly active taking everything into 
consideration, and prices are unchanged. 
Orders for large lots are still felt to be near 
at hand, but for the present there is noth-! 
ing more than the ordinary run of trade. 
Discounts as follows: Butt-Welded Black, 
55%; Lap-Welded Black, 65 %; Butt- 
Welded Galvanized, 45 %; Lap-Welded Gal¬ 
vanized, 55 %; Boiler Tubes, 62* %. 

Nails.—The feeling is a shade better, 
and cutting is less frequently met with, 
but the demand, as may be expected at this 
season, is quite light. Stocks decreasing, 
and some progress is being made in the 
effort to restrict production. Prices re¬ 
main at from $1.90 to $2 for store lots. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main 8ta. ( 
Cincinnati, February 11,1839. \ 

Pig Iron.—An improved tone has pre¬ 
vailed in the local market during the w eek. 
The inquiries have been numerous, espe¬ 
cially for Forge Iron, and there have been 
some sales of moment, but sellers have 
assumed a firmer attitude, and, demand¬ 
ing higher prices, have checked the in¬ 
creasing requests of consumers. Foundry 
Iron, too, has been held more firmly, but 
it has been less in demand from either 
speculators or consumers. For prompt 
delivery Iron of all kinds is obtainable at 
the close 500 @ $1 $ ton less than is 
asked for delivery embracing six months 
to a year. Purchasers for speculative ac¬ 
count have been less successful than buyers 
for consumption, there existing a feeling 
against the former operators. Sales of 
Foundry Iron, while considerable in the 
aggregate, have been largely for small 
amounts. Sales of Forge Iron have con¬ 
sisted of Grey Forge, Mottled and Soft 
Irons, largely the product of Ohio fur¬ 
naces. About 5000 tons of these grades 
have been sold, onelotof 2000 tons Southern 
Grey Forge selling at $12.75, cash, and 500 
tons ditto at $13. No. 1 Southern Foun¬ 
dry has been offered at $14.75, and same 
brands are obtainable at this rate at the 
close for immediate shipment, but most 


sellers claim to ask $15, and even more. 
The following are the approximate prices 
current here at the close for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry . 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$14.75 @$15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifl- _ 

cation). 14.26 @ 14.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). . . 18.758b 1485 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.0041 16.00 

Ohio 8oft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 14J0f 

MaboningandShenango valley. 16J568 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 <3 
Hanging Rook Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 < 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00 @ 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2... 17.00 @ 

Forge, 



ISM) 

18.00 


Strong Neutral Coke.... 
Mottled Neutral Coke. 
Gray Forge. 



18.50 
12J» 
18J5 


Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Southern Car-Wheel. 

Hanging Rock-Cold Blast. 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 


20j00@ 25.00 

22.00 <g 26.00 

2140 @ 22.00 


Manufactured Iren.—There has been 
a fair volume of business and a steady 
market, the change in prices being only in 
special instances. 

Nails.—The demand has been fair and 
the market has remained steady, but the 
offerings are liberal. 12d @ 40d sell at 
$1.90 @ $1.95 $ keg, with 100 rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.60 @ $2.65 $ keg. 

Old Material.—The market has ruled 
heavy and lower prices have been ac¬ 
cepted, Old Bails having sold as low as 
$20, but other and lighter weight are 
held at $21; Old Wheels have sold to a 
moderate extent at $18, cash. 


Cleveland. 

Clitkund, February 11,1889. 

Iron Ore.—Ore dealers are endeavoring 
to induce furnacemen owning Ore now on 
the docks to accept new Ore in its place, 
the latter to be delivered in May. This 
would enable them to resell the Ore, dis¬ 
posed of at cheap figures last August and 
September,* at an advance of about 400 $ 
ton over the Agree then obtained. Beyond 
the 10,000-ton transaction iccorded last 
week there appears to have been no local 
sales of new Ore. The price obtained for 
this Ore—$4.15 $ ton for Non-Bessemer 
Menominee—seems likely, however, to fur¬ 
nish a basis for the establishment of per¬ 
manent quotations. Several heavy pur¬ 
chasers have said to-day that the range of 
prices for all standard Ores will be from 
25? to 400 above last season's opening 
prices. The 75,000 or 80,000 tons of new 
Ore already s~ld at Chicago, according to 
the information received by interested 
parties here, was at an average advance of 
420 $ ton over the prices at which the 
same Ores sold at the beginning of the sea¬ 
son of 1888. Vessel rates have been some¬ 
what demoralized by the fact that a line of 
vessels have been chartered to bring Ore 
from Ashland to Cleveland for $1.25 
ton during the season. Rival lines claim 
that the amount of Ore to be carried by 
these vessels is small and that the Ore is 
intended to serve as ballast for other car¬ 
goes. These charters have had the effect, 
however, of upsetting the calculations of 
the lake carriers and will undoubtedly re¬ 
sult in a schedule of rates based upon a 
charge of not over $1.05 or $1.10 at the 
most, from Escanaba to lower lake ports. 
Real activity in the Ore market is not 
looked for until there shall have been some 
improvement in the Pig-Iron situation, 
which iust at present could not well be 
more lifeless ana depressed. None of the 
large mining companies have thus far 
fixed prices, although there ia very little 
question as to what these quotations will 
be. 
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Pig Iron.—Beyond a* limited inquiry 
for Foundry Iron the market is without 
life Such widely varying reports are in 
circulation regarding concessions by the 
furnacemen that no authoritative informa¬ 
tion as to quotations can be given. Small 
lots of Bessemer Iron are known to have 
been sold at liberal sacrifices, but sellers 
generally take a more hopeful view of the 
outlook. Several local furnaces are ex¬ 
pected to go out of blast, temporarily, 
within the next ten days. 

Manufactured Iron.—Several mills have 
stopped running, and only small and 
widely scattering sales are reported. 

Old Bails.—Sales of Old American 
Rails, in small lots, are reported at $22.60 
% $22.75. 

Nalls.—8teel Wire Nails at $2.40 are 
verv firm, as are also Common Steel Nails 
at $2. 


It is reported at the office of the Chapin 
Mining Company that about three-fourths 
of the stock in the Chapin Mine has been 
sold to Ferdinand Slessinger, of Mil¬ 
waukee, associated with certain New York 
capitalists, for $2,000,000. The sale does 
not disturb the lease, which has 80 years 
to run. Nearly all of the stock not pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Slessinger is owned in this 
city. The Chapin Mine produced last 
year about 260,000 tons of Ore. The Ore 
sold at the beginning of last season at $5, 
dropped at one time in the autumn to 
$4.60 ^ $4.76, and closed at about $5.26. 


St. Louis. 

Omoi or The Iron Age , 212 N. Sixth st., ) 

Sr. Louis, February 11, 1889. C 

Pig Iron. —The(general conditions re¬ 
main unchanged. Tne views expressed by 
the representatives of some of tne leading 
furnaces that the recent large purchases 
would have the effect of strengthening the 
market seem to have been somewhat 
premature. While the general opinion 
prevails among those interested in the 
Iron trade that the market has about 
reached bottom and an upward turn may 
be looked for, yet, for some unknown rea¬ 
son, the expected improvement fails to 
materialize. A number of furnaces have 
advanced their prices from 50£ to $1 $ 
ton, but their object in so doing was to 
emphasize the fact of their withdrawal 
from the market at present prices, and the 
advanced figures* are consequently purely 
nominal. Inquiries are coming m from 
large consumers, but reported sales are 
generally for small lots for prompt deliv¬ 
ery, which gives the market more or less 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Prices for 
such lots for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis, are as 
follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $16.76 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15.26 
Southern Coke. No. 8 Foundry, 14.25 @ 14.75 

Gray Fbige. 11.50 @ 18.75 

Ohio Softeners.. 17.50 @ 20.60 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 @ 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 @ 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 16.75 <g 17.50 

Connesville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 

Bar Iron. —The mills continue to be 
kept pretty well employed on orders re-^ 
ceivea from country merchants, who are 4 
stocking up preparatory to the spring 
trade. Prices are weak and sensitive, ana 
low figures are accepted on desirable speci¬ 
fications. Carload lots from mill are quoted 
at 1.801, and lots from store at from 1.85# 
to 1.951, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Barb Wire. —There is no perceptible 
change in this line. Mills are all busy, 


and in some cases are running behind on 
their orders, but prices continue weak and 
unsettled. There is no basis for ascertain¬ 
ing exact quotations, as each individual 
mill is making its own. It seems proba¬ 
ble, however, that an advance will have 
to be made shortly, as manufacturers 
claim there is no inducement in present 
prices for them to keep their plants in op¬ 
eration, and say it would be more profit¬ 
able to close down rather than continue 
selling at the figures now ruling, which 
remain as last quoted: Carload lots, Two 
and Four Point Painted, * $2.90; carload 
lots, Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$8.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 5^ additional. 

Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., February 11, 1889. 

Notwithstanding the continued depres¬ 
sion in Iron generally, the past week has 
developed encouraging features for the 
near future in the financial situation. 
Bankers are more cheerful than they have 
been for 12 months. A great deal of cash 
has come into circulation here by means of 
the sale of several lots of stocks in gold 
mining companies in East Alabama. So 
much, indeed, has come from this source 
that it is regarded as a harbinger of a re¬ 
vival of the flush times which prevailed 
here several years ago. Though prices in 
Iron are lower than ever known in this 
district operations are going along steadily, 
and a number of the larger plants are pre¬ 
paring to increase their capacity for pro¬ 
duction. Notable among these is the 
Eureka Company, of Oxmoor, who will, it 
is reliably reported, begin within the next 
month the erection of two 125-ton fur¬ 
naces. Another new furnace, the 
building of which will begin next month, 
is at Bessemer, by the De Bardeleben 
Coal and Iron Company. In addition to 
this there are six new furnaces now build¬ 
ing in the district. A close calculation 
shows that, with what there is now in 
course of erection in this city, by early 
spring there will be $1,500,000 worth of 
building going on. This with the recent 
renewed inquiry for centrally located real 
estate largely mitigates the depressing in¬ 
fluence of the state of the Iron market. 
Among the recent enterprises set on foot 
by the Birmingham people, who, by the 
way ; have not confine*! themselves to op¬ 
erations immediately at home, is the Ben¬ 
ton Land and Iron Company, a corporation 
just formed at Cleveland, Tenn., for the 
development of a deposit of Brown Iron 
Ore averaging 55 £ of Metallic Iron and a 
minimum of 85 feet thickness. The re¬ 
markable thing about this Ore deposit is 
that is one of the rare instances of strati¬ 
fied brown Ore in this country. The en¬ 
larged Williamson Furnace here went into 
blast recently and is now in satisfactory 
operation. Though only one of the five 
Sheffield furnaces is running, it is intended 
soon to blow in the other four, a sufficient 
supply of Ore having been secured for 
their consumption. 

The Henderson Steel Works went out 
of blast on Saturday, in order, it is given 
out, to enlarge the plant, whicn has been 
making a daily output of about 6 tons of 
good quality Steel. Foundries and ma¬ 
chine shops keep full of orders and seem 
to have all they can do for some time 
ahead. 

A rumor has it that Mr. Andrew Car¬ 
negie, who was here the latter part of the 
week with a number of railroad celebrities, 
making a tour of the South, has bought a 
large body of Ores, and that he designs, 
with local capitalists, to test the Ore for 
Steel properties. Mr. Carnegie, at a din¬ 
ner given the visitors, expressed himself as 
greatly surprised both at the solidity of 
the various enterprises and at the vastness 
of the resources. 


Louisville. 

LouisviLijc, Ky., February 11,1889. 

Pig Iron. —The market continues in an 
unsatisfactory condition, the price of 
Iron being very low. We have not heard of 
offerings being made, however, on a lower 
basis wan that reported for the last two 
weeks. Several of the furnaces that have 
made sales at bottom figures have with¬ 
drawn from the market, having sold what 
Iron they cared to place for tne next 60 
days, so that the market has a chance to 
slightly recover. It is hoped that a dif¬ 
ferent tone will be manifest before the 



C. J. Kent and T. N. Mordue, of the 
late firm of Kent Sc Mordue, and Graham 
Macfarlane, late receiver of the Brecken- 
ridge Cannel Coal Company, have formed 
a copartnership for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting a general Iron, Coal and Coke bus¬ 
iness. They have recently opened a gen¬ 
eral Coal and Iron yard in Louisville, They 
are prepared to furnish storage for Pig 
Iron ana other similar material, and issue 
warehouse receipts for the same. They 
are owners of the output of some of the 
best Cannel Coal mines, and will also 
handle Connellsville and West Virginia 
Coke, New River Smithing Coal and the 
best grades of Anthracite and Jellico Coal. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., t 
Chattanooga. February ll. 1889. C 

Pig Iron. —There is a very perceptibly 
bitter feeling prevailing among producers 
upon the subject of prices, but otherwise 
the situation is but little removed from 
that of our last report. It is notable that 
some of the companies are sold far ahead 
(one company as much as 100,000 tout), 
and, consequently, out of the market for 
some time to coipe. The storage system 
appears to be universally popular, and has 
had its influence in restoring confidence 
in the future, and the furnaces are much 
more indifferent about making and accept¬ 
ing offers than they were a few weeks ago; 
hence it seems very easy to see the reason 
why a bitter feeling prevails through the 
producing districts. There has been no 
further concession in prices, and there are 
many cases where offers have been made 
that were refused that would have been 
accepted a short time ago. One furnace, 
three days ago, refused 2000 tons No. 2 
at $12.50 at furnace bank, to be 
delivered from April to July, al¬ 
though they would have taken it for 
immediate delivery on spot cash. Many 
producers are firmly of the opinion that 
prices will advance within the next 30 to 
50 days at least 50 cents to $1 per ton, and 
there are many conditions existing that 
would qeem to justify this opinion. 

Miscellaneous. —A recent trip through 
Alabama and parts of Georgia has devel¬ 
oped the facts beyond controversy that the 
present year will see many more new man¬ 
ufacturing enterprises started up and com¬ 
pleted than any year in the past. We do 
not refer particularly to blast furnaces, 
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of which there are a few in course of con¬ 
struction, but rather to minor manufac¬ 
tories, many of which will be put up with 
a view of utilizing the products of our 
furnaces and cognate articles. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age % 77 Fourth Ave., { 
Pittsburgh, February 12, 1888. s 


River navigation has been suspended 
for over a week, but, as the winter season 
is pretty well advanced, it will probably 
be resumed before long. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues un¬ 
settled. It is contended by some opera¬ 
tors, who are giving the market a good 
deal of attention, that if prices go much 
lower a general shut-down of all the fur¬ 
naces in the Pittsburgh district for 30 or 
60 days would have a good effect. Prices 
have further declined, and it is the belief 
of many that they have about reached 
bottom. We quote as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge. 

All Ore Mill. 

White and Mottled.. 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 3Fpundry. 

Charcoal Foundry... 
Cold Blast Charcoal ■ 
Bessemer Iron. 


$14.25® $14.50, cash. 
15.25® 15.50. “ 

13.50 ® 14.00, “ 

16.50® 16.75, 44 

15.75 ® 16.00. 44 

14.75 ® 15.00, 44 

20.00 ® 24.00, 44 

24.00 @ 27.00, 44 

16.25® 16.50, 44 


Included in the sales reported for the 
week were 1500 tons Gray Forge at $14.50, 
cash; 1750 tons Bessemer at $16.50, cash, 
and 700 tons Southern Cold Blast Char¬ 
coal at $247, cash. 

Mack Bar—Continues very dull and 
prices are week, offering freely at $27, 
and sales, it is said, have been made as low 
as $26.75, cash. Some large contracts for 
delivery this month have been repudiated 
by the buyers on the ground that the 
duality was not up to specifications; but 
it is intimated that if the market had gone 
the other way there would have been no 
trouble, so far, at least, as the buyers were 
-concerned. 

Spiegel.—Small sales of Spiegel, 20 % 
at $28.50 © $29, and Ferromanganese, 
80 £, at $56 © $56.50. 

Manufactured Iron.—The demand for 
all kinds of Manufactured Iron continues 
light, and as long as there is a possibility 
of prices going still lower buyers will hold 
off. Once the market becomes settled 
there will no doubt be a considerably im¬ 
proved trade, as stocks, both in the hands 
of jobbers and large consumers, are known 
to be light and will soon have to be 
replenished. Prices continue weak, in 
symapthy with the raw article. Bars, 1.750 
© 1.800; Plates, 2.150 © 2.200; No. 24 
Sheet, 2.800 © 2.850, all 60 days, 2 % off 
for cash. Skelp Iron, 1.750 © 1.800 for 
Grooved, and 1.950 © 20 for Sheared. 
There is a fair business in Skelp this year, 
but prices continue unsatisfactory. 

Nails.—There is little or no change to 
note in the Nail trade here; there is little 
or nothing doing, and there is not likely 
to be much, if any, improvement in the de¬ 
mand here. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—There is a very 
fair business for this season of the year, 
when it is usually dull, but there is con¬ 
tinued complaint in regard to prices, which 
are very irregular and unsatisfactory, and 
until there is an improved demand it is 
not likely that prices will stiffen up much. 
We continue to give discounts on large 
lines as a week ago: on Black Butt-Welded 
Pipe, 55 and 5 $ @ 57 %; on Galvanized 
do., 50 and 5 on Black Lap-Welded, 
65 # © 674 #; on Galvanized do., 55 and 
24 2-inch Tubing, 110 © 120 $ foot, 
net; 5f-inch Casing, 350 $ foot, net; 
Boiler Tubes, 65 # off regular list. 

Old Rails—Continue dull, but prices 
Temain about as quoted a week ago, $23.50 
© $24 for American Tees. It is the be¬ 
lief of well-informed operators that the 


lowest point has been reached, and that as 
soon as the demand sets in there will be 
an advance. Rails are worth as much at 
the seaboard as they are here, and f hey 
are higher across the water than at New 
York, and while this if the case the impor¬ 
tations will continue light; moreover, the 
severe weather of the past week has sus¬ 
pended the work of lifting Rails, and be¬ 
sides the supply in this country is steadily 
growing less every year and the time is 
not far distant when Old Iron Rails will 
be a thing of the past, as there are no new 
ones being made and have not been for 
several years past. Old Steel Rails are 
quoted at $18 @ $18.50 for short and 
$20 © $20.50 for long lengths. 

Steel Rails.—Manufacturers continue 
to quote at $28, cash, but that means for 
small lots; large blocks can be bought for 
a good deal less; but whether the reports 
from the East are true, that sales have been 
made here as low as or equal to $26, we 
are not prepared to state. It is evident, 
however, that the mills are all anxious for 
business. 

Billets.—Bessemer-Steel Billets are still 
quoted at $28, cash, at which price a sale 
of 5000 tons of 4-inch was reported. Nail 
Slabs dull and nominal at $27.50. Do¬ 
mestic Bloom Ends nominal at $18, and 
Crop Ends at $18.50, cash. 

Railway Track Supplies. — Spikes 
unchanged at 2.05 © 2.100, 30 days, on cars 
here: T^ack Bolts, 2.750, with Square and 
2.850 with Hexagon Nuts; Splice Bars, 
1.750 © 1.800. 

Old Material.— The demand continues 
light and prices weak. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $20 © $20.50, net ton;, Wrought 
Turnings, $13 © $13.50 ; Car Axles, 
$24.50 © $25; Cast Scrap, $14.50 © $15, 
gross; Cast Borings, $11 © $12; Old 
Car Wheels, $19. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street, i 
New York. February 13,1889. f 

American Pig.—The Thomas Iron 
Company report having booked orders 
from regular customers aggregating 140,- 
000 tons. Of this, 65,500 tons are re¬ 
ported to be No. 2 Plain Foundry and 
Gray Forge, at $15.30, the balance being 
Foundry Iron. The company quote No. 
1 Foundry, $18, and No. 2, $17. It is, of 
course, pretty generally understood that 
the company will protect their trade during 
the time of the delivery. What effect the 
figures now named by the Thomas Iron 
Company will have upon other sellers, 
Nortn and South, remains to be seen. 
The cutting lately has not by any means 
come from Southern producers alone, No. 2 
Northern having been offered close to 
$16, and also No 1 at $17.50, and less. It is 
possible that this was done in anticipation 
of an announcement of $17 and $16 as the 
opening price, and as the result of rumors 
that sales for season delivery had been 
made at those figures. We quote standard 
brands, nominally, $17.50 © $18 for No. 
1 Foundry, $16.50 © $17 for No. 2 Foun¬ 
dry, and $15.25 © $15.50 for Gray Forge, 
all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig.—We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 © $21; Shotts, $20 © $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 © $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 © $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 
© $19.50. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 © 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 © 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 © 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 © 2.50; Flange, 2.60 © 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 8£0 © 40. 

Structural Iron.—We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.90 @20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 © 2.10; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.40 © 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. 


Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.650 © 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 © 1.80, and Re- 
fioed, 1.80 © 20. 

Steel Rails.—We note sales of Eastern 
mills aggregating about 20,000 tons, 
chiefly for Southern delivery, at private 
terms, among which is one lot of 7000 
tons for delivery at Emporium, Pa. It is 
understood that some of the sales have 
been made by a mill which has now prac¬ 
tically filled its allotment, and has for the 
present withdrawn from the market. From 
the West comes the report that an Ohio 
mill has closed for about 8500 tons with 
Ohio roads, these orders having been in 
the market last year, and involving a 
‘ 4 deal ” for the delivery of coal to the mill 
in question. The situation is still unset¬ 
tled, and $27 © $27.50 remain nominal 
quotations at Eastern mill. The report of 
the Board of Control for February 1 has 
not yet been issued. 

Tool Steel.—The market continues de¬ 
moralized, and tempting concessions are 
made to large buyers, both in the way of 
low base prices and in cuts on extras. 

Wire Rods.—No business is reported in 
foreign Rods, which remain nominally 
$42 © $42.50. The position of Eastern 
Wire drawers, under the circumstances, is 
very difficult, taking into account the low 
prices on their product^. 

Old Rails.—We note sales aggregating 
about 1500 tons of Tees, from American 
roads, at a price equivalent to $23.50, on 
cars at Jersey City. We hear of a sale also 
of 1000 tons of Tees, delivered in Western 
Pennsylvania, at $24.50. 

Track Material.—We quote Spikes $2 
© $2.10, according to quantity, and An¬ 
gle Bars 1.800 © 1.850, delivered. Of 
the latter, a round order for a 15,000-ton 
lot of Rails was placed this week with a 
Western mill. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Since our last week’s report 
spot Chili Bars and Good Merchantable 
gave way from £77. 15/ to £79. 10/ this 
morning, and futures from £77 to £75; 
sales 1200 tons. The market here has 
meanwhile been stagnant at nominally 
1640 for Lake and 15|0 © 160 for casting 
brands. Early in the week it was again 
reported that the Anaconda Mine is to re¬ 
ceive $300,000 monthly from the syndi¬ 
cate for remaining idle this year. There 
have again been afloat both in London and 
here some conflicting rumors with refer¬ 
ence to the position of the syndicate. One 
of them was that the management 
was to be transferred from Mr. 8ecr6tan to 
other members, his course of action lately 
not meeting with the full approval of the 
other parties interested. Another rumor as¬ 
serted that the Lake Superior mines had, 
so far, declined to accede to the condition 
made them of curtailing production. The 
import of American Copper into Liver¬ 
pool and Swansea for January has been 
2728 tons Fine, as compared with 2529 
same month last year. The export of 
Ingot Copper from the United States last 
vear has been 31,664,046 lb, of ingot against 
12,847,507 in 1887. The 11 active 
producing Lake Superior Copper mines 
turned out last month a total of 4564 tons 
of mineral, against 8686 tons by eight 
mines in January, 1888, and 4562 tons by 
the same 11 mines in December. The 
, January output is equal to about 6,330,000 
lb of tine Copper. The closing quo¬ 
tations this morning were 1640 © 1640 
for Lake Copper. We print elsewhere the 
preliminary statistics of the U. 8. Geolog¬ 
ical Survey. 

Tin —At the time we wrote our last 
report spot Tin was still worth in the 
London market £97, but has declined since 
! to £94. 12/6 yesterday, while futures gave 
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way from £97. 15 to £97. 7/6, the sales 
aggregating 1000 tons. In this market 50 
tons February were sold at 2140 @ 21J0, 
but later on the market became demoral¬ 
ized, 20 tons March being forced off at 
21.100, 10 tons April at 21.200, and 40 
tons May from 21.400 down to 21.20$*, the 
market winding up at 21.10$* @ 21.800 
for spot, February and March. The de¬ 
cline is said to have been due in the Lon¬ 
don market to the heavier shipments from 
the Straits. The actual shipments from the 
Straits to the United States in January 
amounted to 550 tons, as compared with 
400 tons same month last year; to England 
they were 1200 tons, against 8500. The 
import of Tin into the United States in 
1888 was 84,294,185 lb, against 25,884,538 
lb in 1887, the re-export oeing only 123,- 
952 lb, against 808,660 lb. This morning 
the London quotation is £94. 15/ for spot 
and £95. 10/ for futures. The spot quo¬ 
tation this morning in our own market is 
2140. Tin Plates .—Our market has been 
dull and rather weaker, owing chiefly to 
the marked decline in Pig Tin. We 
quote, large lines, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 
% $5.50; Temes $4,124 @ $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4,224 @ $4.30, and Wasters $4,124 
@ $4.15. The import of Tin Plates into 
the United States m 1888 has been 667,- 
281,988 lb, as compared with 685,792,760 
lb in 1887, while the re-export did not 
exceed 815,818 lb, against 1,080,515 lb in 
1887. Liverpool quotes Coke Tins 18/. 

Lead. —The position of this metal has 
been so thoroughly undermined, unsettled 
and demoralized by what happened dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of 1888 in conjunction 
with stagnation in trade, large stocks over¬ 
hanging the market and the enormous in¬ 
crease in production that it is difficult to 
sustain prices even at the comparatively 
low stage they have reached of 8.650 @ 
3.60^, at which some 1500 tons were sold 
in the open market since our last, those of 
the West being quiet at 8.450. Soft 
Spanish declined in London from £12. 
17/6 to £12. 15/. 

Spelter. —Only a moderate business has 
been transacted on the spot at 50, or a 
fraction less, for Common Domestic; still, 
however, sparingly offered and generally 
held with firmness here as well as out 
West, the supply being restricted and only 
waiting for the expected spring revival in 
the demand. From London Silesian is 
cabled £17. 12/6 this morning, while here 
this brand may be nominally quoted 540 

@5|0. 

Antimony. — With a gradually improv¬ 
ing London market, Hallett cannot be had 
for less than 1140, aor Cookson under 
1840, lor which there remains an active 
demand with an extremely moderate sup- 
ply. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Friday, February 8. 

40 tons Tin, April.21.80# 

48 tons Lead. March. 8.75# 

16 tons Lead, spot. 8.77H$ 

16 tons Lead, April. 3.80$ 

Saturday. February 9. * 

10 tons Lead, spot. 8.70$ 

Monday, February 11. 

»tons Tin, May. 21.40$ 

16 tons Lead, spot. . 8.70$ 

Tuesday, February 12. 

20 tons Tin, March. 21.10$ 

10 tons Tin, April.21.20$ 

10 tons Tin, May. ... 2L20$ 

Wednesday. Febuary 18. 

10 tons Tin, spot..21.80$ 

10 tons Tin, April.21.46$ 


Important coke regions in Central Penn¬ 
sylvania are being made accessible by the 
construction of new railroads. Deeds have 
been recorded at Brookville by the Fisher 
Improvement Company upon 2600 acres of 
land located along the Big Mahoning 
Creek. The sum paid for this is $169,775. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is still 
handicapped by a production dispropor- 
tioned to the demand, and prices are main¬ 
tained with difficulty. Individuals have 
made sales as low as $4.25 for Stove and 
$4 for Chestnut, alongside. A break by 
Ario Pardee & Co., of the Lehigh Coal 
Company, caused a sensation, but was ex¬ 
plained as affecting only the production of 
the private collieries at Hazleton, as the 
large companies would not attempt to 
compete. It was also said that the re¬ 
ported 25-cent cut by Pardee was 
simply retaliation directed against Coxe 
Brothers & Co., whose mines ad¬ 
join and who have fixed prices regardless 
of recognized schedules. Restriction is 
still the order of the day. For the week 
ending February 9 the total of shipments 
from the mines was 460,585 tons, a decrease 
of 53,000 tons compared with the previous 
week and over 100,000 tons decrease com¬ 
pared with the corresponding week in 1888. 
Since January the production aggregates 
8,208,319 tons, a decrease of only 44,000 
tons compared with the same time last 
year. 

The Bituminous trade is dull. Report 
says that a Soft Coal trust has been formed 
to stop the competition between the 
Kanawha and Monangahela operators, and 
a movement for reorganization of the 
Clearfield Bituminous Company is spoken 
of; also another spur or extension of the 
Bush Creek Railroad, 12 miles long, to 
penetrate the Clearfield region. 

The case of Coxe Brothers & Co. against 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company waa» fin¬ 
ished on Tuesday before the Interstate 
Commissioners, so far as the testimony is 
concerned, and counsel will submit argu¬ 
ment on March 1. 

In his examination Eckley B. Coxe tes¬ 
tified as to the cost of Coal production. 
The general average in the Lehigh region 
he placed at $1.45 $ ton. He said that 
his firm last year produced and sold 1,139,- 
382 tons of Anthracite Coal, from which 
they made a net profit of less than 
$7000. The income from royalties was 
very large, however. 

Mr. Frank M. Kelley, official represent¬ 
ative in this city of the Reading Coal in¬ 
terests, has fully entered upon the dis¬ 
charge of his duties at the Washington 
Building. 

The total output of Coal in Tennessee in 
1888 was 1,967,297 tons, against 1,716,290 
tons in 1886. Total value of Coal mined,- 
$2,262,891. 

Important purchases of Coal lands not 
far from Pottsville, and south of Broad 
Mountain, are said to have been made 
lately by Calvin Pardee, in the interest of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Financial. 

Accounts relating to trade and finance 
are more cheerful. The most glaring ex¬ 
ception is the collapse of the Western Coal 
and Iron Company immediately following 
the failure of the Pacific Guano Company, 
of Charleston and Boston. The volume of 
general business is very large, due in no 
small measure to speculative activity. The 
aggregate clearings of all principal cities 
show a gain of 29 % compared with last 
year. In New York the gain is 35.6^; 
outside of New York 18.4 Northwest¬ 
ern points are irregular, St. Paul and Min¬ 
neapolis falling behind, while Duluth, 
Denver and Kansas City gain largely. 
Industrial centers at least hold their 
own. It has been incorrectly assumed 
that interstate rates would be affected by 
the reduction of Iowa rates to the Com¬ 
missioners 1 tariff. Iowa rates are higher 
than those of States East, and railroad 
managers now admit that none but local 


rates will be affected. Iowa shippers will 
demand that all overcharges paid by them 
pending Judge Brewer’s decision be re¬ 
funded. The sum is claimed to be 
$8,000,000. A railroad presidents’ meeting 
relating to the general subject will soon 
be held in this city. In the case of the 
North River Sugar Refining Company, 
charged with illegal combination, Judge 
Barrett denied the application for a stay 
of proceedings pending an appeal from 
his previous order dissolving the 
company and directing a receivership. 

Colonel Lamont, the President’s adviser, 
is to locate in this city after the 4th of 
March as president of the Avenue C Sur¬ 
face Railway Company. The commuta¬ 
tion of the sentence of Jas. D. Fish, for¬ 
mer president of the Marine Bank, is 
followed by the suit of Yates & Potterfield, 
creditors of Grant & Ward, against Julien 
Davies, assignee of the firm, to compel 
him to give an accounting of all his trans¬ 
actions in connection with the affairs of 
the firm since he accepted the assigneeship r 
May 8, 1884. 

The Stock Exchange markets were ir¬ 
regular, each advance being fdllowed by 
reaction. On Thursday the Villard shares 
and New England were the features, with 
the whole market active and strong. On 
Friday, among other causes of depression, 
was the failure of the Pacific Guano Com¬ 
pany. The acceptance of over $8,000,000 
bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury 
served as an offset. On Saturday busi¬ 
ness was dull. The bank statements 
had little influence. Transactions in 
bonds were large. Union Pacific closed 
at 64, but rose on Monday to 66f, 
owing to the prospect of Congressional ac¬ 
tion on the Funding bill. The general 
list was depressed by a break in Burling¬ 
ton, but closed buoyant, led by the Van¬ 
derbilts. The trunk lines were firm on 
the fact that a meeting of the Executive 
Committee had been called to ratify the 
new agreement, and that the presidents 
would act subsequently. On Tuesday the 
grangers were unfavorably affected by the 
news that only 15 out of 22 roads had 
signed the presidents’ agreement. One 
feature was an erratic speculation in Pull¬ 
man on the announcement that $5,000,000 
of new stock would be issued. 

Government bonds were firm at the fol¬ 
lowing quotations: 


U. 8. 1891, registered. 

U. 8. 4®, 1891, ooupon.... 
U. 8. 4s, 1907. registered .. 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon — 
U. 8. currency fls.. 



Sterling is firm, with posted rates at 
4.870 @4.890. 

Contracts were signed on Tuesday for 
the construction of 250 miles of the 
Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago Rail¬ 
way, running from Charleston, S. C. via. 
Rutherfordton, N. C., to the Ohio River at 
Ashland, Ky. The company have already 
under operation 400 miles of road. The 
projectors of the scheme claim that this 
line will make a direct route of 800 miles 
from Charleston, S. C., to Chicago, or 100 
miles shorter than any other line from 
Lake Michigan to the Atlantic Coast, and 
that it opens up the richest mineral, tim¬ 
ber and coal country on the continent. 
A. B. Harris, of Boston; Frank Coxe, of 
Philadelphia; Wharton Barker, of Phila¬ 
delphia; R. A. Johnson of Boston; 
General Thos. L. Rosser, and other well- 
known men are interested. 

The weekly exhibit of the Associated 
Banks shows an expansion in lpans of 
$8,103,900, a loss in cash of $8,789,100 
and an increase in deposits of $8,816,400. 
The banks lost $4,740,200 in surplus re¬ 
serve and hold $14,152,975 above legal 
requirements. By the purchase of $8,000, - 
000 of bonds on Friday at a slightly ad¬ 
vanced mice the Secretary of the Treasury 
liberated nearly all the surplus money ac¬ 
cumulated thus far during tne month. An 
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increase of about $21,500,000 in bank 
loans within a month is assumed to be 
evidence of requirements in the street not 
being warranted by the mercantile de¬ 
mand Time loans on good collateral 
were quoted at 8 4 for 60 and 3J <& 4 
tor 90 days and % 5 for four, five and 
■six months. Rates are 4 <§) % for 60 to 

90 dpys* indorsed bills receivable. Ex¬ 
ports of specie during the week were 
$477,000 and imports $186,000. 

In several important commodities prices 
show m upward turn, in pleasing contrast 
with the drooping tendency noticed for 
several weeks. Wheat advanced 2^ @ 2J# 
above the latest of Saturday for spot,'and 
flour had a better tone. Exports of pro¬ 
visions were again very large, comprising 
9,000,000 lb of bacon ana 8,000,000 u> 
of lard from all the Atlantic ports. Prices 
of cash lard in New York broke several 
points. Goffee decidedly firm for spot 
goods. Cotton was stronger on the 
Bureau report indicating only 6,800,000 
bales for the outside crop. In the West 
the fact is emphasized that an incalculable 
amount of com has been 9aved this winter 
by mild weather, so that the reserve is 
larger thaft for many y.ars. Exports of 
corn from Baltimore during the week ex¬ 
ceeded 4,000,000 bushels. In dry goods 
jobbers notice a widening demand, but are 
much exercised by a threatened war in 
prices, originating in Chicago. Exports 
of leather are more active. A purchase of 
tea comprising 52,000 packages was the 
largest transaction of the kind known in 
this market. 

A significant feature in trade is shown 
by the official returns of the foreign com¬ 
merce of this port for the month of Jan¬ 
uary. The imports for this month were 
larger by $5,000,000 than for any cor¬ 
responding month in the history of the 
port, amounting to $45,482,699, as com¬ 
pared with $38,000,000 for the same 
month last year. The exports were on a 
corresponding scale, the total, exclusive of 
specie, being $184,884,000, showing a gain 
of $6,000,000 in the shipments of mer¬ 
chandise compared with 1888. A season 
of uninterrupted navigation and favorable 
conditions for railroad transportation serve 
to explain the extraordinary gains. 

Imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week and since the 1st of 
December have been exceptionally large 
for this season of the year. For the week 
the value is $10,418,000, of which nearly 
$8,600,000 represents dry goods. Since 
January 1 the total ia $60,470,000, as com¬ 
pared with $55,825,000 for the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1888 and $51,420,000 
in 1887. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. ] 

London. Wednesday, February 18,1889. 

The market for Block Tin has been un¬ 
settled and weak under the pressure of 
large lots for sale, due, it is alleged, to 
anticipation of heavy shipments from the 
Straits. The decline during the week was 
about €2. 10/, of which 10/ has been re¬ 
covered the past few days under improved 
demand. 

The Copper situation is without visible 
change. The syndicate agents still take 
up prompts at £77. 10/, but seemingly 
ignore three months’ futures. “ Outside ” 
offers of the latter are said to be made at 
as low as £70, in the face of the quotation 
of £75 as the syndicate’s nominal price. 
It is also stated that a line of 500 tons was 
offered at as low as £62, sellers’ option all 
the year, without leading to business. 
Sales of Best Selected English are 


said to have been made at £72. 
While prices are thus paradoxical, and 
legitimate business at a minimum, the ne¬ 
gotiations between the syndicate repre¬ 
sentatives and the mining companies and 
other interests concerned in recent projects 
are shrouded in mystery that tends to ad¬ 
ditionally complicate the situation. 

A larger business is reported in Tin 
Plate, mainly on the basis of 18/ forB. V. 
grade Cokes for early delivery. A line is 
said to have been closed out in Liverpool 
recently at 12/6. Makers continue to ex¬ 
press CQnfidence in a higher market. The 
stock at British shipping ports is estimated 
at 299,000 boxes. The exports to the 
United States last month were 21,000 
tons. The Aberdare Company have pur¬ 
chased the Panteg Forge, and are erecting 
mills there to make Plates. Three mills 
have been started up at the Pontymister 
works, and two at the Victoria works. 
The Old Lodge Iron Works are being con¬ 
verted into a Plate works. 

There is no improvement whatever in 
the American demand for Pig Iron, but 
the Continental trade is larger, and this, 
together with a good home demand, has 
developed a stronger market. The better 
tone in time has led to freer speculative 
purchases of Scotch “warrants,” under 
which prices advanced to 42/. Exports 
to the United States last month 
were 10,000 tons. On most brands of 
8ootch Pig prices have advanced 6d @ 
1/ during the week. Middlesbro’ Pig 
has sold at 0d. advance, as has also Besse¬ 
mer Pig, while holders of the latter ask 
an additional 6d at the close. Spiegel- 
eisen failed t^ move at the advanced prices 
asked last week, and some sellers put their 
figures back to 80/. 

Negotiations in the direction of forming 
the Steel Rail syndicate are still pending, 
but up to the present time nothing definite 
has been accomplished. The price of Rails 
continues to harden, however, under the 
influence of an active demand, and makers 
are now asking a further 5/ rise. Billets 
are also stronger, with 2/6 advance gen I 
erally quoted, but Blooms and Slabs have 
been sold from stock at concessions from ’ 
the extreme figures asked last week. j 

Scotch Pig.—There has been a more 
active trade, particularly in the best mar¬ 
kets, and the market is strong. 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow. 82/ 

No. 1 bummerlee. ** 44 81/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie. “ ** 49/ 

No. 1 Ijaogloan, ** “ 80/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ 44/ 

No. lbhotts. at Leith. 49/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardroesan.47/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ . 43/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 . 42/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 4/; 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—A large business has 
been done during the week, and the mar¬ 
ket is strong at 0d advance. No. 1 Mid- 
dlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/6; No. 3 ditto, i 
34/6. ! 

Bessemer Pig.—Transactions more ex¬ 
tensive in volume, with a further 6d ad¬ 
vance in price obtained. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/0, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Splegeleisen.—The demand has been 
fair, but sellers were unable to secure the 
advance asked last week. English 20 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails.—Prices are up a further 
5/, and the market strong, with de- 
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mand brisk. Heavy sections quoted at 
£4. 10/, and light sections £4. 15/ (§1 
£5, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—Trade fair but at some¬ 
what modified prices. We quote £3. 17/6 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Engand ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Billets.—The demand continues 
free and prices are firm at a slight ad¬ 
vance. Bessemer, 2^ x 2} inch, £4. 5/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Trade in this liner^hfir 
slow and prices somewhat irregular. Bes¬ 
semer, £8. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Old Rails.—Demand continues rather 
slow and prices are nominal. Tees 
quoted at £3/5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £3. 8/ @ £8. 10/, fc.i.f., New 
York. 

Scrap Iron.—There is a fair business 
and prices are steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 <g) £2. 7/0, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The dealings are fair and 
at about former prices. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—Trade has been slow, and 
prices are barely steady. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

TC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/8 <& 15/6 

IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish. ® 1 */6 

1C Siemens 44 44 44 . ® 13/9 

TC Coke, B. V. grade .13/ S 13/3 

Charcoal Teme. Dean (Trade. 12/ <& 12/6 

Mannfactnred Iron.—There is still a 
good business in most lines and prices 
remain very steady. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ p. d. 
8taff. Ord. Marked Bars. 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . (ft 5 15 0 

Staff. Bi’k8beet.singles.... 7 12 6 <& . 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 2 6 <& 6 5 0 

Tin.—The market irregular an un¬ 
unsettled, with trading active. Straits 
quoted to-day at £94. 15/, spot, and 
£95. 5/ @ £95. 10/ for three mouths’ 
futures. 

Copper.—Very slow trading and prices 
difficult to quote. To-day’s prices are: Chili 
Bars, £77. 10/ for spot, and £70 <g> £75 
for futures. Best Selected, wholly nom¬ 
inal. 

Lead.—A moderate business at steady 
prices. Quoted at £12. 15/ for Soft 
Spanish. 

| Spelter.—The demand moderate and 
prices about steady. Quoted at £17. 15/ 
1 for ordinary Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS 

OentK. 

franc. Peseta or Lira.19.8 

Florin (Netherlands).40.* 

Kloriu (Austria).. 35.8 

Wllrefs (Portugal),.$1.»*8. 

ttlirets (Brasil).5«.6 

Mark (Germany). *3.8 

Pounds. 

Kilogram. .*.*05 

Picul.134. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, December 30. 1888.—7Yn.—Our 
last report was dated December 17, since when 
the volume of business has been less than usual. 
Tin has kept very steady at about £37 per picul, 
but closes at $37.25. and supplies are stfll re¬ 
stricted by heavy floods, otherwise we should 
have had a large production to deal with. Gum 
CopcU is in moderate request and supply at 
steady prices at $11 and downward. Gum 
Damar.— No good quality has been offered for 
sale. Tonnage. —Sailing vesel rates have been 
fairly maintained, while there has been some 
decline in steam freights to England. There is 
nothing offering for New York via Canal: the 
Norwegian bark Norway has been fixed via 
Cape for New York, while the Antioch and 
Penobscott are still loading for Boston. Ex- 
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change is firm at 8/2 $ dollar for 6 months’ 
Might credit On the 34th insfc. the steamer 
Bsnoenne took for New York from here 8896 
piculs of Tin.— QHjUlan % Wood dt Co. 

Manila, February 4, 18^.—fiemn.—There 
are buyers at $16.25 $ picul, against $9 same 
time last year, equaling $ ton, cost and freight, 
£55. 8/6, as compare? with £82. 2/8 in 1888; 
there hare cleared for the United States since 
last cable none, against 4000 hales last year; 
since January I, 86,000, against 17,000; load¬ 
ing for do., 45,000, against 8000; cleared for 
Bn gliiwi since January 1, 20,000, against 
21,000; loading for do., 17,000, against 2000; 
cleared for alTother ports, 2000, against 2000; 
receipts at all ports since last cable, 18,000, 
against 16,000; ranee January 1,60,000, against 
49,000 in 1888 and 41,000 in 1887. Freight.— 
$7.50, qminst $5.50. Exchange .—6 months’ 
sight 8/5#, against 8/a —Ker db Copper cable 
direct , through Mr. Charles Norahaus , 89 
Water street , New York. 


Singapore, February 8,1889.— I¥n.— There 
have been shipped during Januaiy from the 
Straits Settlements to the United States 560 
tons, against 400 last year; to England, 1300, 
agains€8500.— QilflUan , Wood db Co. 


BELGIUM. 


The Store Association. 


From the address of George H. Barbour, 
president of the National Stove Associa¬ 
tion, we call the following: 

Gentlemen. — Another year has passed 
and we again assemble together for a 
friendly interchange of opinions ana to dis¬ 
cuss measures for the general improvement 
of our business. While it would afford me 
a great deal of pleasure to be able to say 
to you that the business at large was upon 
a substantial and profitable basis, I regret 
to say that at no time since the or¬ 
ganization of this association was there 
more need of association in the true sense 
of the term, nor was there ever a time 
when it seemed so imperative that we 
should reason together lor the purpose of 
trying to eliminate the evils which have 
gradually crept into the business, and to 
endeavor in some way to lay out such 
plans for the future as will insure fair in¬ 
terest upon the capital invested. 


Brussels, February 2, 1889. — Iron .—As 
had been foreseen, the associated rolling mills 
have resolved to raise the price of Merchant 
and Sheets 50 centimes f 100 kg. The pres¬ 
ent price fixed by the syndicate is consequently 
13 francs $ 100 kg. for No. 1, for export, and 
13.50 for home consumption, while Sheets No. 2 
are 15.50 for both export and home use. Pig 
Iron is extremely scarce. Athus sold 42,800 
tons, to be delivered during the second quarter, 
at 4.70. This is all his capacity will allow him 
to turn out. As for Beams, a good current 
of trade still exists, orders flowing in a steady 
stream despite the active competition that 
comes to us from the north of France. The 
latter have even beaten our makers in the 
shape of some contracts they made for low 
quality Beams, f.o.b. at Antwerp at 11.35. 
They cannot, however, compete with our mak- j 
era as advantageously in quality next to the 
lowest, so that frequently they share the ex¬ 
ecution of third quality Beam orders with our 
own makers. In this manner the latter 
bought, f.o.b. at Antwerp, from 12 francs to 
12 francs 12}^. The Dyle-Bacalan Car Works 
received an order from Holland of 459 cars, 
but was unable to secure another order for five 
bridges for Tava, for which Dutch builders got 
the preference It is now a positive fact 
that the cupolas for the Meuse forts will he 
built by foreign concerns, such as the Gurson, 
of Magdeburg: the Creusot, the Saint- 
Chamond, Ch&tillon and Commentry. but some 
of our Belgian works participate therein on 
joint account. —Moniteur des InUrits MaU- 
riets. 

SPAIN. 


Bilbao, January 26. 1889 .—Pig Iran.— 
The amount of Pig Iron turned out in our im¬ 
mediate vicinity aggregated last year 136,200 
tons, distributed as follows: 

Sold for Domestic Use. 

Tons. 


Altoe-Homos. 

San Francisco (Mudela) 
La SodedadVizcaya... 


8,600 

14,800 

26,600 


Sold for Export. 


Altoe-Hornos. 

San Francisco. 

La Sociedad Vizcaya 


Tons. 

18,400 

.25,300 

.47,200 


The Sociedad Vizcaya is the youngest of the 
three.—Bilbao Mantimo y Comercwd. 


STATISTICS OF THE STOVE TRADE. 

From the best information I estimate 
that the value of the production of stoves 
for the year 1888, as near as possible, is 
$83,000,000. This includes, of course, 
all grades of cooking stoves, ranges and 
heating stoves. Your secretary will give 
you this subject more in detail. It may 
be estimated that about 23i per cent, of 
the actual production is a fair percentage 
of stocks carried over the present year. 
It would be natural to expect that the aver 
age carried over this year would be a 
little in excess, owing to the very warm 
weather which has prevailed this season. 

While it is somewhat uncertain to predict 
the future, I state as the best of my judg¬ 
ment that if we have a favorable season’s 
business, meeting with no extraordinary 
disasters, and go along in even tenor of our 
way, much higher prices will be obtained 
for pig iron before the close of the year. I 
see but one way lor any great improvement 
in this direction, and that is for the furnace- 
men to curtail their production for a period, 
by 35 per cent, to 50 per cent. 

18 THERE OVERPRODUCTION IN THE STOVE 
TRADE? 

Now, to a greater or less extent, these 
same conditions may exist with our stove 
manufacturers. It is generally conceded 
by those well informed that there does 
exist to-day, and has existed for several 
years past, an overproduction. To solve 
this problem is somewhat of a difficulty. 
I believe there is hardly any manufacturer 
who intends to produce largely in excess 
of what he thinks his trade will absorb. 
Nevertheless, there are few to-day but 
carry more or less of an excess of stock. 
We go along from year to year, thinking 
perhaps instead of increasing next year we 
will carry less, but we are disappointed. 

THE HOLLOW-WARE BUSINESS. 


GERMANY. 

Hamburg, February 2, 1889. — Iron .—The 
Rhenish-W estphalian Iron market has main¬ 
tained its firmness. Pig Iron has been even 
more active. This maybe said with reference 
to Spiegel in particular, makers now declining 
to sail any further amounts deliverable during 
the second quarter at 59 marks. There has 
berai an uninterrupted but slow upward move¬ 
ment in Forge Pig, which is now marks 
higher than it was a week ago, the range now 
haW 51.50 @ 58 marks » ton, while at Siegen 
no more be got at 60. Thomas has been 
active at 46, Bessemer at 55. Foundry Pig was 
also better, the range being from 54 to 61 Lux¬ 
embourg may be quoted 34.50 @ 42 as a range 
as to quality. English Bessemer is worth 45/. 
Boiler Plates have advanced 5 marks, and other 
rolling mill products in proportion. The Wire 
branAravivesoonipajpativelyslowly; machine 
shops and carwarks continue doing well, the 
latter in particular, 12.000 freight and passen¬ 
ger cars having just been ordered for the do¬ 
mestic railways. We quote Wire Rods 106 @ 
108, Steel Rafis 120 @ 180, and ditto for mines 
110 @ 116. Metals are steady and unaltered.— 
BorsmhaU*. 


Let me call your attention to another 
subject that I deem worthy of your con¬ 
sideration. The hollow-ware business, 
as probably all will admit, properly be¬ 
longs to the stove manufacturer. Is he 
to-day getting any benefit from it ? I 
think not. On the other hand, it has vir¬ 
tually passed out of his hands, and the 
trade is controlled principally by the 
wholesale hardware merchants. It would 
seem that there is but one of two things 
to do—either the manufacturers of stoves, 
as a body, should control it, or else give 
it up. Under present conditions there is 
no money in it to any manufacturer, but 
I believe that they can gain this part of their 
business back, although it may mean a 
struggle and a loss of money for a short 
time. I commend this to your attention. 

FREIGHT ALLOWANCES. 

There is another abuse which has become 
a very serious matter to all members of 


this organization and to all stove manu¬ 
facturers at large—the allowance of freight 
and other concessions. They have crept 
in upon us gradually from time to time, 
until they are like the 44 roaringlion seek- 
ingwhom he may devour.” They are a 
very heavy tax upon any manufacturer, 
and are increasing instead of decreasing. 

I am undecided what to suggest in thus 
particular. Their abolition can only be 
accomplished in one way, in my opinion, 
and tnat is by an ironclad agreement 
among manufacturers, after intelligent 
discussion by yoqr body. 

THE PIRATES. 

There is one subject which I touch upon 
with some reluctance; it is a serious one 
to every stove manufacturer. It is the 
subject of pirating our goods. I will not 
go into the details, to give you the volume 
of business that has been built up by 
these concerns, which we term, and cor¬ 
rectly, too, pirates. I believe I may 
safely say there is hardly a leading house 
to-day whose goods have not, to a greater 
or less extent, been taken, or parts of them 
taken, and filed up and offered to the trade 
in the way of repairs at from 2 to 8 cents 
per polind less tnan the original manufact¬ 
urer’s price. 

Let me call your attention, going back 
a few years, to the time when, in one of 
your meetings, I advocated that every 
member of your association should meet 
these prices. ,1 think our members believe 
that it was a great mistake not to have 
done it. I do not hesitate to say now, had 
the leading manufacturers, or the majority 
of our members, adhered to the basis of 
price, asking only the pirates’ prices, we 
would have seen to-day no such state of 
things as actually exists. Now, this is a 
matter which disturbs nearly all of our man¬ 
ufacturers. The pirate has gradually built 
up his business year by year, adding 
largely to his stock of patterns, which has 
been taken from legitimate stoves, filed up 
and used. 

DOING BU8ENE88 ON INSUFFICIENT CAPITAL. 

Is there not a state of things existing 
that is full of danger? Are not a good 
many of our present stove manufacturers 
endeavoring to largely increase their busi¬ 
ness upon too small capital? I have rea¬ 
son to believe this condition exists and it 
would seem to me that any manufacturer 
who is trying to do this is placed in a posi¬ 
tion wheie he cannot very well maintain 
his prices. The stove business is very 
peculiar, as every manufacturer can vouch 
for. He has to prepare early in the year 
to manufacture his products. Our spring 
trade for several years past has been gradu¬ 
ally decreased by the use of vapor ana coal- 
oil stoves, so much so that he has to carry 
his products much longer than in previous 
years, so that the majority of his sales are 
made in the fall months. It used to be not 
difficult to date invoices for fall September 
1, four months; but now it is often Sep¬ 
tember 15, and not infrequently October 
1, so that from the time he commences to 
manufacture early, or from the first of the 
year, he has to carry his stock a much 
longer time than ever before, and I believe 
it can be truthfully said that it requires 38 
to 50 per cent, more capital than it did five 
years ago, a poiut too often overlooked. 
The remedy seems to be in your own hands. 
Every manufacturer should know his own 
circumstances best; I refer to the subject 
that it may have your best consideration, 
and while this Is something outside of this 
body to act upon, I may induce some one 
to consider the matter and find out whether 
these troubles are not brought about by 
such a state of things as I have mentioned. 


Edge Hill Furnace, one of the Schuyl¬ 
kill Valley anthracite furnaces, is about 
to go out of blast. 
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Hardware. 


There is a fair amount of business doing, 
but orders are generally limited to moder¬ 
ate lots to meet the early requirements of 
the purchasers. Stocks throughout the 
country are generally light, but while there 
are good prospects for the season’s trade 
buyers are disposed to be conservative in 
placing their orders. Prices in most lines 
are unchanged, and are ^n many instances 
so low that a good demand would soon 
result in strengthening the market and 
perhaps cause some advances. 

Barb Wire. 

The market in this city presents no new 
features. Local prices are pretty well 
maintained, but the transactions are quite 
limited. The New York quotations re¬ 
main: Carload lots, 3.6 cents; 3-ton lots, 
3.7 cents, and smaller lots, 8.9 cents. 

Wire Nalls. 

Prices of Wire Nails are pretty steady 
at the low figures ruling, but in some cases 
current quotations have been Slightly 
shaded. The volume of business is good. 
We still quote carload lots at factory, 
$2.80; smaller lots at store $2.50 to $2.60. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 


The Globe Nail Company, Boston, Mass., 
are making a new hot forged Horse Nail, 
which they brand Boston. It is sold from 
the following list, which is subject to a 
discount of 20 and 21 per cent: 

No. 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

$0.26 .23 .21 .20 .19 .18 .17 

They issue circulars describing this Nail, 
in which they call attention to its merit, 
another circular being devoted to their 
Globe Nail. 


Nason Mfg. Company, 71 Beekman 
street, New York, have issued under date 
February 5 a discount sheet applying to 
their illustrated catalogue No. 86, with 
subsequent revisions. It opens with the 
following discounts, which are followed 
by prices on a large variety of goods: 


Discount 

Lap-Welded American Charcoal Iron 

Boiler Tubes. 50# 

Wrought Iron Pipe, On list prices as re¬ 
vised 28d March, 1887: Plain 1* inch 

and under, whole lengths.57W # 

Plain 1% inch and over, whole lengths, # 

Galvanized 1 % inch and under, whole 

lengths. 47 % # 

Galvanized 1 % inch and over, whole 

lengths. 52 % % 

When cut to order, advance 5 # on dis¬ 
count, and labor cutting charged extra. 

Extra and Double Extra Heavy W. I. 

Pipe: 

Plain 1 % inch and under, whole 

lengths. 55# 

Plain 1 % inch and over, whole lengths. 65 # 
When cut to order, advance 10 # on dis¬ 
count, and cutting extra. 

Iron Hydraulic Pipe. Net 

Heavy Drive Well Pump. Net. 

Light Galvanized Leader Pipe. 50 # 

Galvanized Adjustable Elbows. 10# 

Spiral Riveted Pressure Pipe. 50 # 

fittings for Spiral Riveted Pipe. 20 # 

Cast Iron Dram Water and Smoke Pipe. 60 # 

Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe. ..Market rates. 

Lead Pipe,6 cents per pound. Net 

Cast Ircm Fittings.70&10 # 

Bushings and Plugs.75&10 # 

Cast Iron Flanges.70&10 # 

Branch Tees, Hook and Expansion Plates.67W # 

Malleable Iron Bushings.75&10 # 

Malleable Iron Unions. 67 % # 

American Unions. 45 # 

Wrought Iron Fittings. 

Quarter Bends and Long Screws. 67 % # 

W. I. Couplings and Nipples, list prices 

revised on January 20,1887.. 67 % # 

Cock Wrenches. 60 # 

Gas-Pipe Hooks, Wrought Iron. Net. 

Ceiling and Floor Plates. 67 % # 

Blake’s Adjustable Pipe Hangers. 80 # 

Malleable Iron Fittings. 85 # 


The manufacturers of Common Carriage 
Bolts have united in announcing a reduc¬ 
tion in the price of the goods, the discount 


being made 75 and 10 and 2 per cent., 
with the deliveries and the discounts on 
quantities unchanged. 

For some time Copper Rivets and Burrs 
have been selling at lower prices than were 
justified by the cost of the raw material, 
but the manufacturers have taken a step 
toward the correction of this unsatisfactory 
condition of things by making a decided 
advance in the prices of the goods, the 
discount on which to the general trade is 
made 50 per cent. 

The manufacturers of Steel Traps on the 
5th inst. advanced the list of No. 1 Traps, 
without chain, to $3.75 per dozen, and 
with chain to $5 per dozen. This, it will 
be observed, is an advance of 25 cents on 
the list. No change has been made in the 
discount. 

The Jobbing Trade. 

Referring to the disposition of the job¬ 
bers to handle, as a rule, goods that are 
well known, and also to disregard to a 
certain extent quality under inducements 
of price, a New England manufacturer 
writes: 

As far as our experience goes with jobbers 
versus retailers, we have round that jobbers 
invariably have sought the lowest prices with¬ 
out regard to quality, and this has prevented 
their customers from being offered goods they 
would have preferred had they been able to 
buy in such quantities as they needed. I have 
more than once been told by the buyers of 
large jobbing houses, “ We don’t care whether 
the gtxxis are good for anything or not, only 
make the price low enough and we will give 
you all our trade. Our orders are mostly mail 
orders, and if we send them something that 
looks like a Plane it is all we care, if the price 
is low enough.” Such a course oompels manu¬ 
facturers to make inferior goods, or else do all 
they can to deal with the retailers direct, who 
have some interest to keep the best articles. 

The following letter, from a well-known 
Pennsylvania manufacturing concern, re¬ 
lates to their experience in trade and to 
the advantages of having their transac¬ 
tions largely with the jobbers: 

The proportions of orders from retail dealers 
is, and has been for some time, on the increase, 
but we have not the remotest idea that we will 
ever do without the jobber, or ever want to do 
so. The higher prices paid by the smaller 
trade are an inducement m those days of small 
profits, but, on the other hand, where goods 
are going to the jobber they are mostly packed 
as fast as made and do not go to bins or 
shelves. Again, we are far more troubled in 
the smaller dealers 1 orders by changes de¬ 
manded from our regular patterns and by dif¬ 
ference in terms by which sizes, styles, &c., 
are designated. The jobber often acts as a 
modifier of these demands, as he does not mul¬ 
tiply his sizes, &c., any more than necessary. 
However, this disposition on the part of the 
jobber keeps him from introducing new goods 
for us. We want all the trade we can get from 
jobbers and retailers, but we believe that the 
manufacturer will best serve his own interests by 
making a fair distinction between the prices to 
them. We ought to have said that the in¬ 
crease in our orders from the smaller dealers 
comes generally from a radius of 200 miles. 
Outside of this our trade throughout the 
United States is almost exclusively held by 
the jobbers. 

Items. 

The Michigan commercial travelers 
formed an organization, at Lansing, on 
the 9th inst., to be known as the Knights 
of the Grip, and formally withdrew from 
the National Travelers’ Protective Asso¬ 
ciation. Their object is to secure legisla¬ 
tion to more fully protect their rights; to 
secure as favorable rates from the railroads 
on baggage as other classes of travelers: 
to secure better hotel accommodations, and 
to adjust differences between hotel men 
and members; to elevate the social and 
moral character of the profession, and to 
assist in procuring employment for its 
members. The officers are: President, 
Albert F. Peake, of Jackson; secretary, 
L. M. Mills, of Grand Rapids; treasurer, 
George C. Cooper, of Lansing; sergeant- 
at-arms, E. L. Bennett, of Lansing; chap¬ 
lain, the Rev. Charles Fluhrer, of Grand 


Rapids; board of directors, L. J. Foster, 
of Detroit; A. A. Howard, of Coldwater ; 
George F. Owen, of Grand Rapids; W. J. 
Richards, of Union City; Charles A. Bal¬ 
lard, of Lansing, with a vice-president 
from each Congressional district. Stand¬ 
ing committees were appointed on railroad 
transportation, legislation, bus and bag¬ 
gage, hotels, relief, employment and the 
press 

Henry Disston & Sons have sold their 
Chicago building, having received a hand¬ 
some offer from other parties, and have 
purchased a lot 102 feet by 22 feet on the 
corner of Washington and Jefferson streets, 
in that city, on winch they will erect, un¬ 
der the supervision of H. D. Nicholls, 
their business manager, a substantial and 
elegant building, expressly adapted to 
their purposes. 

Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
issue a four-page leaflet relating to their 
Wagon department and showing some of- 
the patterns of Express and other Toy 
Wagons which they are manufacturing. 

Ideal Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
issue a circular relating to the Ideal Re¬ 
volving Lawn and Garden Sprinkler, and 
the Iaeal Favorite and Jewel and the 
Cyclone Hose Reels and Trucks. These dif¬ 
ferent goods are illustrated and the list 
prices given. 

The Wire Goods Company, of Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., have bought out the plant of 
the Burditt & North Automatic Blind 
Fixture Company, together with the vari¬ 
ous patents and rights pertaining thereto. 
They will move the business to Worcester 
and engage in it upon a considerably en¬ 
larged scale, and will add it to their al¬ 
ready quite extensive line of Hardware. 
They will be ready to supply the trade for 
the coming 'season from their factories at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Fowler & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
recent fire lost their entire stock of Carriage 
Goods, Woodwork and Heavy Hardware. 
Their Iron and Steel business, however, 
being separated from their store, was not 
affected fey the fire, and they are now doing 
business from that office as usual, and solicit 
the patronage of their customers and friends 
for iron and Steel, of which they have a most 
complete stock. Their insurance is $125,- 
000, their loss being put at $150,000. 
Their Bolt works at Anderson, Ind., are 
not affected and continue as usual, so that 
they are in a position to furnish Common 
Carriage and Machine Bolts, Lag Screws, 
Bolt Ends, &c., for which they invite in¬ 
quiries. 

Instead of putting their Steel Tapes on the 
market nickel plated, as originally in¬ 
tended, the Lufkin Rule Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, are making them in solid Ger¬ 
man silver cases, which are referred to as 
better wearing than the nickel, an im¬ 
provement which has been made without 
advance in price, though involving in¬ 
creased cost. 


The trade will observe in the advertise¬ 
ment of Jenkins & Timby, Oswego, N. Y., 
the illustration which is given of Timby’s 
Burglar-Proof Sash Lock and Ventilator. 
The points made in regard to it are: The 
security of the fastening, the ventilation 
secured by it and its automatic action. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it 
again. 

The Baker Chain and Wagon Iron Mfg. 
Company, Allegheny, Pa. ? report their 
Wagon Hardware and special Forging de¬ 
partments as very busy, their oraers for 
Baker Single Trace Clips, &c., being 
heavier than ever before. 

The American Mfg. Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., for whom the Lloyd & Sup- 
plee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are agents, have purchased from the 
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estate of the Heaton & Denckla Hardware 
Company their interest in the France’s 
Shutter Holder, together with the patents 
on the same. They will at once arrange 
for the manufacture of it. 

Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y., issue a 
price list devoted to Creamery and Dairy 
Apparatus and Supplies, in which a large 
variety of these goods is represented. 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, South 
Bend, Ind., issue on separate sheets the 
revised price list of their Wrought-Steel 
Skein and the standard price-list of the 
S. B. Trade Cast-Steel Thimble Skein, of 
both of which goods illustrations are 
given with reference to their special 
features. 

The Ridgway Refrigerator Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, 813 and *815 Aren street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., issue as a supplement to their 
1889 catalogue a sheet relating to Re¬ 
frigerators illustrated in it. They are re¬ 
ferred to as a correct combination of a Side¬ 
board and a Refrigerator. The ice-tank 
slides over the box-lock and drawer, and 
rests on an iron support. With this con¬ 
struction, if desired, the tAnk can be 
taken entirely out and carried to any con¬ 
venient place to receive the ice, thus doing 
away with the carrying of dripping ice 
through the house, or having the carpet 
soiled by the iceman. The top of the 
Sideboard is one solid piece without lids, 
and can be permanently used, as nothing 
need be removed from the top in order to 
insert the ice. The drinking water is ob¬ 
tained by means of a disguised spigot. 
In conjunction with the above features the 
box is so constructed that a thorough cir¬ 
culation of air passes entirely around the 
ice-tank. Several attractive patterns are 
represented, with description and list 
prices. 

The open winter has had a somewhat 
injurious effect upon the demand for 
Chain, especially the fancy Chains, but an 
improvement is observable in the demand 
for Ship Cables. 

Nelson Stelle, formerly Chicago manager 
for the Union Mfg. Company, of New 
Britain, Conn., has succeeded F. Gustorf 
in the firm of H. C. Maley & Co. Tne 
style of the firm has been changed to 
Stelle-Maley Company, incorporated on the 
1st inst. Their business as manufacturers’ 
agents will be carried on at the same place, 
37 Franklin street. Mr. Stelle has been 
identified with the Hardware business for 
nearly 20 years, and is well known to the 
trade in the West and Northwest. The 
firm will represent the following firms in 
the territory tributary to Chicago, includ¬ 
ing the trade along the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers and the Northwest: 

E. R. Sexton, Buffalo, Braces. 

Lansing Wheelbarrow Company. 

J. H. Hoague, Chicopee, Mass., Chamfer 
Gauges, Tracing-Wheels and Spring Drills. 

Wm. J. H. Gluck, Baltimore, Stamped and 
Japanned Ware. 

S. P. Jennings, New Castle, IncL, Handles. 

J. L. Wosting, Cast Shears and Snips. 

Rock Island Knife and Shear Company, Cut¬ 
lery. 

Chester Mfg. Company, Chester, Conn., 
Auger Bits. 

Empire Saw Company, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

M. S. Brooks & Sons, Chester, Conn., Bright 
Wire Goods. 

Keokuk Novelty Company, Sure Shut 
Spring Hinges. 

In addition to the above goods the firm 
will handle their own manufactures in 
the line of Escutcheons, Carpet 8tretchers, 
Handles and Family Soldering Irons. 

The Maine Mfg. Company, Fairfield, 
Me., issue an attractive and well-printed 
catalogue showing their line of Refrigera¬ 
tors, and also Cotton’s Patent Lawn Settees, 
Folding Camp Chairs, Folding Tables, 
Lapboards and Rockers. As a leading 
line special attention is called to the Re¬ 
frigerators, and the following points are I 


made in regard to them: That no wood is 
exposed in the interior; that they are 
zinc-lined throughout; that the cold dry 
air circulation secures positive dryness; 
that they have large doors, giving easy 
access to the interior; and that the floors 
are flush with the door sills, making them 
easy to clean. The ice racks are made of 
galvanized iron and the ice chambers are 
of extra size. Illustrations are given of 
the different patterns, with list prices. 

George Wheeler, representing John 
Chatillon & Sons, manufacturers of Scales 
and Butchers' Tools, 85 to 89 Cliff street, 
New Yark, spent some time recently in 
Chicago and vicinity, and met with grati¬ 
fying success in taking orders for the 
specialties of the firm 

Edwin R. Procter, Gibson House, Cin¬ 
cinnati, has devised an ingenious return 
envelope, which appears to be well suited 
for use by business men who find it neces¬ 
sary to distribute circulars. It consists of 
an envelope with, the flap lengthened to 
almost twice the size of tne envelope. The 
back of the flap thus provides room for the 
rinting of a circular. On the front of 
ap can be printed the address of the sen¬ 
der. For mailing, the flap is folded in 
two creases and thrust down into the en¬ 
velope. It then looks like an envelope 
with a circular enclosed and the flap 
turned in according to the usual method. 
The end of the flap is visible in the V- 
shaped opening of the envelope, with the 
words printed, “Pull me out.” The re¬ 
ceiver of the envelope pulls out the flap, 
reads the circular, writes a reply on it if 
he desires, and turns the flap over so as to 
bring the printed address of the sender 
outside, wets a gummed end and fastens 
it down, thus making a sealed letter, and 
returns it to the mails. The inventor pub¬ 
lishes a very interesting circular describ¬ 
ing a great variety of uses to which this 
combined envelope, letter sheet and re¬ 
turn envelope can be put. 

The Standard Fibre-Ware Company, of 
Mankato, Mmn., have established a branch 
office at 105 Lake street, Chicago, under 
the management of O. L. Baskin, who will 
carry a full stock from which direct ship¬ 
ments can be made. The company manu¬ 
facture plain and decorated Pails, Wash- 
Basins, &c., from flax fiber. They have 
issued a variety of illustrated circulars, 
and are distributing a calendar of artistic 
design. 

The Haardt Enameled-Ware Company, 
importers and manufacturers of Vienna 
enameled kitchen utensils and specialties, 
have established an office at 105 Lake 
street, Chicago, under the management of 
Franz Koelling. They issue an illustrated 
catalogue and price list of their goods 
comprising 28 pages. This ware is fur¬ 
nished in blue and white, brown and 
white or all white at the same price. 
Banded articles are furnished with blue or 
gold bands at 20 per cent, advance on the 
list price.. Green and red bands are fur¬ 
nished on application. Marbled or veined 
articles are furnished in light blue, light 
green, light brown, dark blue and pike 
gray at 20 per cent, advance on the list 
price. Fancy hand-painted articles are 
supplied at 50 per cent, advance on the 
list. A full stock will be carried. 

One of the papers of Springfield, Ohio, 
has an article referring to the manufact¬ 
ures of the city and the prominent place it 
occupies in the production of Farm Imple¬ 
ments. It is suggested that a syndicate of 
Springfield manufacturers be formed, who 
should open a general shipping office in 
New York and receiving offices in the 
prominent ports of South America and 
Europe, with a view to cultivating on a 
large scale export trade in the large line of 
Farm Implements manufactured in that 
city. Reference is also made to the ac-1 


tivities in the different manufacturing 
establishments, showing their growth and 
enterprise. 

We are advised that the firms of J. H. 
King, King & Barlow, Geo. H. Barlow 
and Brigham & Follett, Cory, Pa., are 
no longer in existence, but that Barlow 
Brigham & Follett, Limited, succeed 
them. 

The American Screen Company, Brook¬ 
line, Mass., issue a circular in which they 
call attention to some of the advantages 
of the American Flexible Metallic Frame 
Sliding Wire Window Screen, alluding 
also to late improvements of steel or brass 
slides and metallic handles. The company 
also make Screen Doors of 1J stock in 
either pine or hard woods. 

Geo. K. Oyler, St. Louis, Mo., issues a 
catalogue devoted to the Plow Coulters, 
Blades and Hubs of which he is manufact¬ 
urer, giving illustrations of the different 
patterns, and calling attention to the 
special features of the ^oods. It is accom¬ 
panied by a sheet of prices to the trade. 

The catalogue of Mast, Foos & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, is devoted to their Buck¬ 
eye Force-Pumps, Iron Turbine Wind En¬ 
gines, Iron Fence, Buckeye Senior and 
Junior Lawn Mowers, &c. In addition to 
the illustration of the goods, it contains a 
number of pictures representing their use, 
with such subjects as “A Country Seat on 
the Delaware,” “ Scene in Portugal,” 
“A Characteristic Scene on the Texas 
Rancho,” &c. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., issue the “Keen Klipper Herald,” 
which is devoted to lawns, with full de¬ 
scriptions of their Keen Klipper Lawn 
Mower, the construction and merits of 
which are alluded to at length. Direc¬ 
tions are also given as to how to make a 
lawn, with other miscellaneous reading 
matter. 


Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have issued their catalogue for 1889, 
in which, besides illustrating their Cart¬ 
ridges, giving listprices, &c., they present 
a number of certificates from sportsmen in 
regard to the excellence of the goods. As 
relating to a standard line which has 
made a place for itself in the trade the 
catalogue is of interest. 

May & Co., St. Louis, Mo., call atten¬ 
tion in a circular to May’s Boiler Com¬ 
pound, which is referred to as removing 
from boilers all scale of whatever forma¬ 
tion, whether deposited from salt or fresh 
water, and also preventing the deposit of 
scale by holding the mineral properties of 
water in solution and preventing foaming 
and fermentation. It is alluded to as en¬ 
tirely free from acid, having no injurious 
effect upon the boiler, being easily applied, 
and securing a saving of power, water, 
fuel, expense and labor. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., illustrate in a circular the Rysdick 
and the Princeton Armless Road Carts. 


In calling attention to the former they 
allude to it as new in principle, symmet¬ 
rical in appearance, strong and durable in 
construction, and call special attention to 
the fact that the weight is thrown alto¬ 
gether on the axle by the use of the 
Thomas Coil Spring. 


J. W. Garratt & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of Church, Fire Alarm, 
Tower, Clock, School, Factory, Depot, 
Ranch, Ship, Steamboat, Locomotive and 
other Bells and Gongs, issue a catalogue 
in which their line of goods is illustated. 
The front is attractively printed in bronze, 
with a representation of the famous Lib¬ 
erty Bell in Philadelphia. 

Western Block Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., is composed of five members who for 
a number of years have been in the employ 
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of the Penfield Block Company and Boston 
and Lockport Block Company. They com¬ 
menced manufacturing about December 1 
and are now in full operation. They run by 
water power, the excellence of which is re¬ 
ferred to, and have a steam plant ready to 
use in case of accident to water-wheel or 
connections. They are confining their at¬ 
tention to the manufacture of all kinds of 
Wood and Wrought-Iron Tackle Blocks 
and Iron and Lignum-Vitse Sheaves. 

Keeping Account of Stock. 

A correspondent of The Metal Worker 
writes to that paper as follows : 

I wish to get the idea of the Editor or 
of the readers of The Metal Worker con¬ 
cerning a simple plan of stock-keeping. 
It should be adapted to the requirements 
of a retail store, where the goods are 
numerous and varied. In such cases some 
items are being exhausted daily, piece by 
piece, until finally it is discovered that 
you are out of a certain article unawares. 
It always happens that there is a demand 
for just that thing at that time, apparently 
because you have not got it in stock. 
Now, a simple plan of keeping account of 
stock going in and out, it seems to me, 
would be a barometer to the retailer, valu¬ 
able both as indicating his wants in the 
line of stock and the amount of stock on 
hand. It certainly would be of great 
value if kept correctly. It is often the 
case that tne retailer in ordering goods 
goes by guesswork, and thereby orders 
duplicates of what he has already in stock, 
ana omits much that he is actually in need 
of, or it occurs that he does not order in 
proportion to the demand that exists for 
eertain goods. Then there follows the 
expense of telegraphing, express charges, 
&c., all of which add to the cost of doing 
business. A plan of stock-keeping, it 
seems to me, could be inaugurated which 
would avoid all this, and, in addition, 
would pay for the labor spent upon it. It 
seems to me that stock-keeping should be 
one of the cardinal features of a well- 
arranged and well-managed retail store. 

In reply the Editor of The Metal Worker 
says : 

Our correspondent presents a narrative 
of experience which is parallel to that 
of many of our readers. The annoyance 
of being out of articles, or of having 
a duplicate lot come in, resulting in a 
surplus of stock, is experienced more 
or less by every retailer. Various plans 
are resorted to for avoiding this, but we 
doubt if any one has discovered just what 
will answer the purpose in all cases. We 
presume that all our readers are open to 
suggestions on this point, and, therefore, 
think a discussion of methods can be 
secured which will be very generally ac¬ 
ceptable. In some stores that we know of 
what is called a “tickler,” or reminder, 
is hung up conspicuously in the office, 
upon which each clerk or salesman is re¬ 
quired from day to day to make memo¬ 
randum of the goods which he thinks are 
needed, including the goods which are to 
be in special demand, and an account of 
those the stock of which is becoming low. 
This tickler, or reminder, is variously 
managed, and is sometimes kept in the 
form of a book and in other cases it is a 
slate or a sheet of paper fastened against 
the wall. 

Our correspondent’s suggestion, based, 
as is evidenced by his remarks, upon con¬ 
siderable thought upon the subject, is 
radical in the extreme. His idea is to 
have some plan of accounting which shall 
show what goods are in stock, what is 
going out and what is coming in. This is 
a comparatively easy thing to do where the 
number of articles is small and where the 
articles are not large. But when it comes 
to the vast line of goods carried by retail 
hardware stores the difficulty of managing 


| such an account satisfactorily becomes ap¬ 
parent. And yet large concerns, handling 
enormous stocks, virtually do the thing 
which our correspondent outlines. Take 
any of the large retail dry ‘goods es¬ 
tablishments for example. The business is 
conducted every day in the year except 
Sundays and holidays, and it would be im¬ 
possible to 8top to inventory in all depart¬ 
ments the goods on hand to make up the 
profit account. Good accounting steps in 
and does all this for the retailer. By the 
system of accounting employed the buyer 
knows just what is wanted, and in the 
same way the goods on hand are always 
shown by the account, rather than as the 
result of invoicing. In business we are 
very apt to take good care of cash. We 
keep an account with cash, debiting it with 
what we receive and crediting it with what 
we pay out. From time to time the bal¬ 
ance on hand is counted, not, as many might 
at first suppose, to show what we have on 
hand, but rather to prove the accuracy of 
the account which shows what we have on 
hand. When it comes to merchandise, 
however, we abandon all accounting in 
the sense of the cash account, and we buy 
and sell and go through a long term of 
months and then take account of stock, 
see what we have on hand, and thereby 
determine what we have made or lost. 
Now, it would seem that good accounting 
should take care of property whatever 
may be its shape just as it takes care of 
cash. We leave these ideas for the con¬ 
sideration of our readers and hope that 
some discussion will follow. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 
807, represents a Sled rack, for a descrip¬ 
tion of which we are indebted to Elsworth 
& Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It occu- 



Fig. 307.— Sled Rack. . 

pies a space on the floor 18 x 80 inches, 
and is referred to as economical of room 
and accommodating the goods in such a 
manner as to secure an attractive display, 
while they are at the same time conven¬ 
ient of access. The bars on which the 
Sleds rest are made of {-inch round iron. 

Exports. 

PER BARK ILIA, JANUARY 20, 1880, FOR 
CAPR TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Des Brisay db Allen.—Q1 Plows. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy.— 90 dozen Axle 
Grease, 1 dozen Meat Cutters, 12 dozen 
Hatchets, 2 dozen Tools, 2500 Spokes. 

By H. W . Peabody db Co.— 2 cases Hardware. 
By R. W. Forbes db Son. —11 cases Hardware. 
4 gross Axle Grease, 1 package Stamped 
Ware. 6 dozen Mouse Traps, 1 case Lawn 
Sprinklers, 15 dozen Brooms, IS dozen Axes, 


)4 gross Shade Rollers, 15 dozen Handles, 47 
packages Agricultural Implements, 8 pack¬ 
ages Agricultural Implements. 

By W. B. Fox db Bro. —1 case Hardware, 2 
cases Brooms, 1400 pounds Axle Grease, 1 
case Handles, 2000 Handles. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —4 gross Shade 
Rollers, 50 dozen Brooms. 

By John Norton db Sons.— 12)4 gross Axle 
Grease, 15 Ranges, 1 case Fixtures. 

ByArkell db Douglas. —1 case Pulleys, 1 case 
Carriage-Ware, 2 gross Axle Grease, 2 cases 
Braces and Bite, % dozen Lawn Sprinklers, 
10 Stoves, 6 dozen Door Springs, )4 dozen 
Step-Ladders, 500 Broom Handles, kf dozen 
Scales, 1 dozen Ladders. 1 case Saws, 14 dozen 
Handles, 2 gross Shade Rollers, 5 dozen 
Traps. 6 cases Hardware, 1070 pounds Rope, 

1 dozen Feed Cutters, 1 dozen Meat Cutters, 
34 dozen Churns, 6 cases Hardware, % dozen 
Churns. 

By Strong db Trowbridge. —1 case Handles, 10 
cases Axes, 24 cases Axle Grease, 8 cases 
Brooms, 4 crates Churns, 2 cases Wire Goods, 
2400 pieces Stoves. 

PER SHIP ROBERT S. BE8NARD, JANUARY 81, 
1889, FOR SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

By W. E. Peek.— 31 Clocks, 4 reams Sandpa¬ 
per, 9 packages Lamp Good s, 3 1 packages 
Hardware,5 packages Plated-Ware. 8 dozen 
Planter’s Hoes, 4 dozen Hay ForxB, 7000 
Cartridges, 5 Rifle and Tools, 1 case Lamps, 
X grow Mouse Traps, 2 cases Plated-Ware, 
9 packages lamp ware, 1 gross Can Openers. 

20 Rifles, 2000 Cartridges, 1 case Primers ana 
Tools, 81 Clocks, 1 dozen Meat Choppers, 22 
packages Hardware, 2 cases Plated-Ware. 

By Stroma db Trowbridge. —S3 cases Handies, 

2 cases Firearms, 1 case Tools and Firearms, 
2 cases Cartridges, 4 cases Hammers, 1 case 
Hardware, 2 cases Rifles, 6 pieces Lamp ware, 
2 packages Pumps, 1 case Tools, 13 packages 
Barrow Parte, 1 case Brooms. 2 packages 
Whips, 3 packages Hardware, 1 case Carpet 
Sweepers, 1 case Door Checks, 1 case Pad- 
locksTl case Lampware. 

By R. w. Forbes db Son. —174 Packages Sew¬ 
ing Machines, 5 packages Sewing Machines 
and Parts, 1 box Generators, 1 package 
Hardware, 1 package Hardware, 2 boxes 
Stubble Cutters. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —28 cases Steel 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co. —1 dozen Wringers. 

By F. Miller db Sons.— 2 grow Blacking, IX 
gross Blacking. 

By Collins Company. —57 dozen Edge Tools. 

Meriden Britannia Company.—2 boxes 
Plated-Ware v 14 Packages Plated-Ware, 2 
boxes Plated-Ware. 

By W. K. Freeman .—2 crates Wheels, 12 
bundles Whiffietrees. 

By Woodhouse db Stortz. —1717 pounds Hard¬ 
ware, 18 dozen Axes. 

By W. James.— 23 cases Steel Carriage Springs 
and Parts. 

ByJ. L. Mott Iron Works.— 80 Stoves. 

By Welsh db Lea.— 6 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Ansonia Clock Company . — 5 
Clocks. 

By Waterbury Clock Company.— 21 
Clocks, 5 cases Clocks, 3 cases Clocks. 

By Russell db Erwin Mjg. Company. —21 eases 
Hardware. 

By Edward Miller db Co. —87 packages Lamp 
Goods, 44 packages Lamp Goods, 81 packages 
Lamp GoodB. 

1 V. Basanta. —114,000 Ammunition, 600 
lozen Handles, 2 gross Whip Handles, 83 

dozen Lamp Goods, 1 gross Barometers, 338 
Clocks, 100 gross Paper Caps, 9 Perambu¬ 
lators, 10 dozen Washboards, 48 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 18 dozen Wrenches, 9 dozen Oil Cans, 
12W grow Axle Grease, 10 grow Blacking, 

21 dozen Wrenches, 40 boxes Tacks, 3 dozen 
Money Drawers, 10 doxen Axes, 25 dozen 
Washboards, 111 pounds Washita Stones, 1 
case Planes, 8 dozen Carriage Clamps, 5)4 
dozen Ship Augers, 20)4 dozen Saws, % groin 
Egg Beaters, 12 sets Sad Irons, 4 dozen Axes. 
15)4 dozen Potato Mashers, 2 grow Wood 
Spoons, 6 dozen Rolling Pins, 25 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 48 dozen Springs, 102)4 dozen 
Locks. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —4 dozen Picks, 10 dozen 
Axes, 5000 Handles, 30 dozen Washboards, 
2 crates Carriage-Ware, 4 cases Bolts, X 
dozen Corn Mills and Parte, 2% dozen Lad¬ 
ders, 4 boxes Lampware, 65 dozen Handled 
Axes, 25 dozen Axes, 25 packages Lamp 
Goods, 1 case Hardware, 2% dozen Guns, 3 
dozen Tools, 150,000 Primers, 140 pounds 
Staples, 22 dozen Picks, 2 dozen Lamps, 5 
Shellers, 14 cases Handles, 3 cases Bird Cages, 

2 cases Skates, 12 dozen Traps, 5 cases Hard- 
ward, 2 grow Blacking, 2 dozen Picks, 6 
dozen Axes, 8 crates Wheels. 1 crate Wheels, 
2 boxes Castings. 5 cases Axles. 

By Peters db Calhoun Company —2 cases 
Saddlery. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co. —60 dozen Axes, 20 
dozen Tools, 81 dozen Axes, 2 cases Saws ; 3 
cases Ruling Machines, 4 packages Machin¬ 
ery, 1 case Skate Parte. 8 cases Skate Parts, 
4 cases Roller Skates, 40 dozen Hatchets, 90 


boxes 


% 
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dozen Handles, 488 dona ChimneyB, 35 gross 
Wicks. 15,508 pieces Slate, 1600 pounds Saw¬ 
mill Machinery. 

w K W. Harrison. —18,000 pounds Iron Cast- 


gross Shade Rollers, 9 oases 
nplemente, 3 packages Hard¬ 


ings, 1100 feet Leather Belting. 60 packages 
Iron Machinery, 4000. pounds Nails, 1 box 
Miners' Lamps. 

By H. S. Chipman .—2 cases Hardware. 

By Healy S EarL—9 boxes Sawmills, 1 box 
Emery-Wheels. 

By Singer Mfg. Company.— 1105 Sewing Ma¬ 
chines. 

By Bradley db Hubbard Mfg. Company.— 44 
Lamp Goods, 29 packages Lamp 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.— 200 sets Car 


By F. B. Wheeler db Co.— 5130 pounds School 
Slates. 50}£ groat? Axle Grease, 1 case Cast¬ 
ings, 1 case Clocks. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.— 8 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 3 dozen Hammers, 2 dozen Hatchets, 35 
dozen Blocks, 2 dozen Row Locks, 2 dozen 
Shovel HandleB 1 20 gross Shoe Polish, 86 
Stoves, 3 dozen Wringers, 53 dozen Carpen¬ 
ters' Tools, 8 dozen Bird Cages, 21 dozen 
Hammers, 30 dozen Edge Tools, 42 Ladders, 
21 Tables, 65 Velocipedes, 1 dozen Carpet 
8weepers. 30 dozen Hcuse-Furnishing Goods, 
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9 gross Hardware, 10 dozen Carpenters’ 
Tools, 1 dozen Rakes and Hoes, 1 dozen 
Churns, 24 dozen Tacks, 10 dozen Axes, 80 
dozen Edge Tools, 30 dozen Axes, 12 gross 
8hade Rollers. 


tons, 4 1-6 doxen Castings, 12)4 gross Axle 
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Brushes, 250 boxes Clothes Pins, 150 dozen 
Axe Handles. 

By McLean Brbs. db Bigg.— 86 dozen Skates, 
150 dozen Lamp ChimneyB. 834 dozen Carpet 
Sweepers, 18 dozen Wash boards, 44 dozen 
Veneer Seats, 2 gross Lemon Squeezers, 2 
gross Oil Cans, 60 Lawn Sprinklers, 2 
dozen Braces and Drills, 8 dozen Plumbs and 
Levels, 14 cases Agate-Ware, 4 dozen Meat 
Choppers, 24 dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Broad 
Axes, 2 gross Mop Holders, 834 dozen Seed 
Sowers, 25 dozen Axes, 30 dozen Mouse 
Traps, 18 dozen Hammers. 3 dozen Miter 
Boxes, 17 dozen Saws, 24 dozen Cow Bells, 
2 gross Lemon Squeezers, 1 gross Nutmeg 
Graters, 12 dozen Stencils, 1 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 24 dozen Curry Combs, 6 dozen 
Axes, 24 Dozen Axes, 10,000 Clothes Pins, 54 
dozen Axes. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —6 dozen Axes, 7 
dozen Picks, 28 dozen Hatchets, 12 dozen 
Hammers, 19 dozen Hatchets, 2 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 22 dozen Axes, 57 pounds Nails, 78 
Dashers, 16 cases Hardware, 6080 pounds 
Bolts, 40 Scales. 1000 Handles, 38 dozen Axes, 
12 dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Adzes, 1 gross 
Mop Handles, 60 Corn Mills, 3 gross Traps, 
12 dozen Hatchets, 24 dozen Hoes, 20 dozen 
Axes, 199 packages Carriage-Ware, 18 sets 
Axles, 400 pairs Boiler Skates, 31 dozen 
Axes, 6 cases Carpenters' Tools, 2000 feet 
Rubber Hoee, 2 cases Pump Carts, 24 sets 
Rifle Tools, 3 gross Egg Beaters. 14 cases 
Hardware, 48 Rifles, 18 sets Tools, 100,000 


U dozen Grindstones, 1 dozen 
80 dozen Picks, 12 kegs flails, 10 Scales, 83 
cases Slates, 1 case Lawn Mowers, 1 case 
Lamp Goods, \% gross Fruit Jars, 11 dozen 
Hammers, 1 case Harness, 75 cases Axes, 55 
kegs Nails, 54 packages Carriage-Ware. 
2^2L W. Peabody db Co. — 5400 pounds 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro.— 6 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 1 barrel Blacking, 26 cases Plow Parts, 
42 cases Slates, 4 gross Shade Rollers, 4 cases 
Sash Weights, 24 pounds Hash Cord, 15 kegs 
Nails, 9 Store Tracks. 

By Comer Bros, db Co.— 12 dozen Saws, 6 
dozen Clocks, 9 dozen Ladders, l dozen Corn 
Sbellers, 200 dozen Broom Handles, 16 Plows, 
120 dozen Brooms. 

PER BARK SERENE, FEBRUARY 5, 1889, FOR 
PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Comer Bros . db Co.— 20 cases Hardware, 
6 Wagons, 78 cases Hardware, 158 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements. 22 Wagons. 

By Marcial db Co. —40 dozen Picks, 4 boxes 
Hatchets, 2 dozen Spading Forks, 3 dozen 
Hoes. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. — 500 Broom 
Handles, 24 dozen Picks, 2 dozen Edge Tools, 
195 pounds Oil Stones, 60 dozen Axes, 7 Lad¬ 
ders, 50 pairs Plow Handles, 5 dozen Carpen- 
tem’ Tools. 

ByW. H. Crossman db Bro. —10 packages 
Hubs, 12 cases Spokes, 28 bundles Carriage- 
Ware, 5 cases Hardware, 4 dozen Axes, 2 
cases Hardware. 8 dozen Plow Shares, 70 
dozen Hatchets, 104 cases Plow Parts, 2 dozen 
I Wringers. 

By Woodhouse db Stortz. —18 packages Agri¬ 
cultural Implements. 6 packages Axes. 

By H. A. Caesar db Co. —40 Axes, 112 Plows 
and Parts, 32 Plows and Parts. 

ByH. W. Peabody db Co.—8 cases Carriage 
Hardware, 8 cases Agricultural Implements, 
8 cases Agricultural Implements, 748pounds 
Nails, 2 cases Edge Tools. 228 dozen Handles, 
8 cases Stone, 3 cases Brooms, 7 packages 
Carriages. 

By Strong db Trotcbriege .—1 case Brooms, 2 
cases Clothes Pins. 

Our Export Methods. 

A recent issue of the Pittsburgh Chron¬ 
icle contains the following remarks by M. 
Morier, a native of France, who has been 
for many years a resident of Burmah, and 
is referred to as an extensive traveler and 
a keen observer. His comments on the 
American way of doing business are sig¬ 
nificant, and his suggestions worthy of 
consideration: 

“ While Americans are prone to boast of 
then* manufactures," said he. “ and rank them 
as readily superior to those or any other nation, 
it is painfully apparent, alike to manufacturer, 
statesman and traveler, that the excellence of 


Axes, 24 dozen Handles, 3 cases Hardware, 6 
dozen Thermometers, 6 dozen Handles, 5 
dozen Tools. 

PER SCHOONER JOHN F. KRANZ, FEBRUARY 3, 
1889, FOR PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.— 120 dozen Edge 
Tools, 36 dozen Handles, 1 Grain Mill, 2 
Com Mills, 8 Cora Shellers, 4 Churns, 2 Corn 
Shelters, 4 dozen Brackets, 5037 pounds Sisal 
Rope, 4 dozen Wheelbarrows, 10 dozen 
Hatchets, 20 dozen Shade Rollers, 3 Hay Cut¬ 
ters, 6 Cora Mills, 3 Scales, 54 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 5 dozen Saws, 1 dozen Ladders, 6 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 1 dozen Sprinklers, 4 
Plows, 19 dozen Plow Parts, 1 Corn 8heller, 
1 dozen Plow Parts, 4 Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 2 Cora Shellers, 3500 pounds nails, 4 
dozen Plow Parts, 43 dozen Hatchets, 6 Grind- 
strmMI 4(1 PIowr 

^ Son. —40 dozen Pick Han- 

dies. 

By New Home Sewing Machine Company .— 
150 Sewing Machines. 

By J. Norton db Son .—5248 pounds Cordage, 8 


VyArkell db Douglass.— 6 Stoves, 9 packages 
Hardware, 7 cases Staffers, 8000 Primers, 1 
case Wire, 1 Forge, 4 dozen Lemon Squeez¬ 
ers, 14 dozen Axes, 30 gross Clothes Pins, 6 
Sewing Machines, 17 cases Agricultural Im- 
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Tobacco Cutters, 1 Washing Machine, 12 
dozen Axes. 15 gross Clothes Phis, 264 pounds i 
Sash Weights, 1 box Hardware, 5 pounds ' 


size of this country. The very nations 
that lie nearest, and which, for geo¬ 
graphical reasons, if none other, should be the 
recipients of the surplus manufactures of the 
United States, draw the least upon this coun¬ 
try for their surplus. Cuba, Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America go to England and Belgium for 
their commodities rather than to the United 
States‘.which is not half so far. Brazil, too, 
and the South American republics satisfy 
their wants from the storehouses of another 
hemisphere. As for Africa and India, Ameri¬ 
can trade in those localities is practically nil. 
American machinery and some articles of 
Hardware are exported to a limited extent, and 
are in demand in a few foreign markets, but 
textile fabrics and articles of domestic use 
made in the United States are rarely found in 
the markets of other nations. Even when sent 
there and exposed for sale they do not readily 
find purchasers. Cheap prints and calicoes 
find their way into Cuba and Hayti, and are 
worn by the poorer classes. But for the finer 
grade woolens, cottons and silks there is abso¬ 
lutely no demand.’’ 

American manufacturers are lacking in en¬ 
terprise. They must be willing to assume 
some risk if they want to effect an entrance 
into foreign markets. Let them study the 
tastes and needs of the people of other nations, 
manufacture a special line of goods for them, 
then put them on the market and be content to 
wait for the people to find out their worth. 
We can’t expect a Zulu chief to buy a swallow¬ 
tail coat and patent leather pumps, no matter 
how fine may be their workmanship. We 
must cater to nis taste. If he wants a scarlet 
ribbon and an assegai, there is no use in trying 
to tempt him with a tor-lined overcoat and a 


gold-beaded cane. If American manufact¬ 
urers would but take the cue from Engl a nd 
and France, and give the Cubans, the Brazil¬ 
ians and the Chileans so m e thing they really 
want, they would soon build up a flourishing 
trade. 

When I first went to India France had but 
little foothold there I determined to secure 
for her some amount of Burmese trade, and 
accordingly, during my two years? consulate, 
I made a olose investigatio n at the peopfers 
tastes and whims. I studied their favorite 
colors with great minuteness, carefully noted 
the quality and form of their garmeote, and 
made clippings of every piece of goods that 
emm* to I then sent detailed instruc¬ 

tions to French manufacturers as to the exact 
nature of the goods they should produce. The 
tilks were to be in pieces of 10 feet long and 1 
broad, and the p«ifcms and texture radically 
different from anything Franck looms had 
ever turned out. Tneytook the hint and set 
to work. In a short time the importation of 
French silk into Bur mah had gained enormous 
proportions. 

1ms is but one instance from many. Eng¬ 
land, Germany the Netherlands nave em¬ 
ployed the same methods in building up their 
trade. They delight the East Indians with the 
finest and gayest of silks, and find the Liber¬ 
ians and Benegambfone equally eager far 
rough, coarse cotton. American manufact¬ 
urers are still in the rear because they fail to 
study the people to whom they cater. 

There are still other reasons for our lack of 
export trade. Americans have no proper 
mfiftna of transporting their goods to foreign 
countries. In the past century En gl a nd has 
given 1250,000,000 to the support of her mer¬ 
chant marine, besides $100,000,000 to private 
enterprises. Her vessels carry her products to 
every quarter of the earth, while Americans are 
totally lacking in such facilities. If Philadel¬ 
phia should have lines of her own to Vene¬ 
zuela, Central America and other Southern 
countries, I believe there would be a very ma¬ 
terial increase of commerce. 

Insufficient meena of transportation is gen¬ 
erally conceded to be a vital cause for the lack 
of American export trade, but every on© who 
Vi ah studied the question agrees that Americans 
are too ready to pour old wine into new bottles, 
and that so long as they neglect to study the 
tastes of men of other nations they must con¬ 
tinue to be shut out from foreign markets. 

The charcoal furnace of the Ashland 
Iron and Steel Company, at Ashland, Wis., 
is now in good running order, and is ful¬ 
filling the expectations of its builders in 
exceeding the production of any other 
charcoal furnace in the world. The size 
of the stack is 65 feet by 12+ feet, and it 
is equipped with two Whifcwell hot-bUst 
stoves. Its output for the week ending 
February 2 was as follows: 

Tons. 

January 27. 66 

January 28. 66 

January 29. 90 

January 80. 60 

January 31. 100 

February 1. 65 

February 2. 62 

Total far the week. 642 

The average daily product was thus nearly 
92 tons. On the 5th inst. the production 
was still larger than on any day above re¬ 
corded, running up to l04 tons. The 
owners expect to be able to keep up this 
remarkable work. M. R. Hunt is now 
general manager. 

Charles A..Ashburner, mining engineer, 
of Pittsburgh, and also connected with the 
Fuel, Gas and Electric Engineering Com- 

C y, Limited, of that city, has gone to 
Angeles, Cal., to examine gas and oil 
territory in that section owned by George 
Westinghouse, Jr., and also to examine 
certain copper mines in the West. 

Messrs. Lodge, Davis & Co., manufact¬ 
urers of iron and brass working machinery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will open Marcn 1, at 
the corner of Lake and Canal, Chicago, 
Ill., a depot for the exhibition and sale of 
their improved engine lathes, shapers, 
drill presses, planers, milling machines, 
&c. They will have a full line of tools 
on hand and will sell them, free on board 
cars at Chicago, at factory prices. Mr. 
E. D. Goodwin, who has been connected 
with their home office for some time, will 
be in charge. 
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The Perfection Padlocks. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents the interior mechanism of the Per¬ 
fection Padlocks, a line of cast bronzed 
goods put on the market by the Ames 
Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass. These 
locks are worked with a double-bitted 
key, Fig. 2, turning indefinitely both 
ways. They are made with eight levers, 
and from their construction are alluded to 
as not liable to get out of order or to be 
picked. It will be seen that the small 
tumbler holds the large one firmly in 



Fig. 1 .—The Perfection Padlock , Showing 
• Mechanism. 


place. When the key is inserted the first 
movement withdraws the small tumbler 
and sets the large one free, and, as the 
key continues to turn, the other side 
throws back the large tumbler and releases 
the shackle, which is thrown back by the 
spring. When the key is withdrawn and 
the shackle closed the large tumbler is 
pressed up first by its spring, and then the 
small one closes up under and holds it 
firmly. There are eight tumblers, thus 



Fig. 2 .—Key to Perfection Padlock. 

admitting of a great many combinations. 
These padlocks are made 2J inch plain, 
with spring drop staple and 10-inch chain, 
or with staple spring drop and 10-inch 
chain, as desired. Two keys are furnished 
to each lock. 


Proctor's Arctic Safety Bail. 


The accompanying engraving illustrates 
a very simple yet effective device to be 
attached to cooking vessels in place of the 
usual wire bail, which is apt to get too 
hot to be touched with the bare hand. 
The safety ball is a flexible brass chain, 
made long enough to allow the lid of the 
vessel to be removed easily. The chain 
is passed through the ears of the vessel, 
and linked together to make it endless. 
In use when cooking the chain lies on the 
lid of the vessel and does not get hot, as a 
thick wire bail is very likely to do. The 


dotted line in the cut shows the usual po¬ 
sition of a wire bail “in the steam.” If 
the cover of the vessel lias a knob or tin 
strap, the cross strand of the chain en¬ 
gages it and pre.vents it from slipping off, 
so that the lid can be used as a strainer. 
The cover is tightly held, so that the solid 



Proctor's Arctic Safety Bail. 


contents cannot displace it and fall out. 
When thus used the safety bail throws the 
hand so far from the vessel that the heat 
from it cannot be felt. It is manufact¬ 
ured by Edwin R. Proctor, Gibson House, 
Cincinnati. _ 

Cronk’s Garden Mattock. 


This article is represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. It is made by the 
Cronk Hanger Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
It is referred to as light, weighing only 
14 pounds, and manufactured of the best 
hoe steel, with malleable eye acd XXX 
handles. It is recommended by them as 



Cronk 1 8 Garden Mattock. 


superior to a garden hoe for digging bur¬ 
docks, weeding out and for use in 
nurseries. 


The 6-inch steel gun cast at the Stand¬ 
ard Steel Casting Company’s works, at 
Thurlow, Pa., has been successfully tested 
at the Government proving grounds at 
Annapolis with 12 rounds, with the full 
charge of 48J pounds of prismatic powder 
and a 100-pound projectile. In this gun 
the steel was made by the open-hearth 
process, while the one that burst a few 
weeks since at the first round was of Bes¬ 
semer steel. It will require further tests 
to fully establish the superiority of either 
method of manufacture. 


New Wire Specialties. 


The Van Wagoner & Williams Company, 
82 Beekman street, New York, have re¬ 
cently added to their line the following 
wire specialties: Gem Wire Ceiling Hooks, 
Fig. 1.; Gem Wire Sash Lifts, Fig. 2; 
ana Gem Wire Door Pulls, Figs. 8 and 4. 
The ceiling hooks (Fig. 1) have, it will be 



Fig. 1 .—Gem Wire Ceiling Hook. 


observed, braces on each side of the screw 
to keep the hook in position when clothes 
are hung on either side of it. These 
hooks will sustain a weight of 200 pounds 
and are referred to as very useful for ward- 



Fig. 2 .—Gem Wire Sash Lift. 


robes and closets. The wire sash lift 
shown in Fig. 2 is described as stronger 
and cheaper than cast iron, while, at the 
same time, it is more easily applied. These 
ceiling hooks and sash-fasts are furnished 



coppered, walnut bronzed, nickel-plated 
or brass, as desired, and are packea one- 
half gross in a box, 12 gross in a case. 
Two patterns of screen-door pulls are 
represented in Figs. 3 and 4, one of which 



Fig. 4 .—Gem Wire Door Pull , to Screw and 
Drive. 

is to drive in the wall; the other, Fig. 4, 
has one end driven in and the other 
fastened by a screw. 
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The Improved Acme Wrench.Jjffj 

The Capitol Mfg. Company, Loomis and 
Taylor streets, Chicago, have recently 
made important changes in the construc¬ 
tion of the Acme wrench, which is repre¬ 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 
The steel entering into this tool is made 
specially for the company, and is war¬ 
ranted not to break, bend or spring 
with ordinary use. The head is drop- 
forged, and great strength is secured by 
the double slide. The long nut is alluded 
to as preventing * 1 stripping” under the 
most severe strain, ana the length of 
thread gives this wrench a greater ca¬ 
pacity than the ordinaiy screw wrenches. 
The nut is hexagonal in form instead of 
circular. The changes which have been 
made in this wrench are the result of in¬ 
vestigations among mechanics with refer¬ 
ence to the weak points of wrenches, and 
the adoption of practical suggestions made 
by these masters of the bench. The con¬ 
fidence of the company in the excellence 
of these tools, and their belief that they 
will meet the most execting requirements, 
are thus founded on a practical basis. 
These wrenches are made in all sizes, from 


the sawdust is pushed out of the gullet, 
leaving it clear for the next stroke. The 
sharp chisel edge of the cutting teeth is 
referred to as leaving the sides of the wood 
as smooth as though planed, and, as little 
set is required, the saving of material is 
referred to as important, while the ab¬ 


keep in order than others, as with the 
ordinary teeth it is necessary to file two 
teeth at a time, making it dificult to have 
them of exactly the same hight, while in 
this pattern of saw it is explained that, 
after jointing, the clearing tooth is first 
filed ^ inch below the level of the cut¬ 


New B. M. T. Saw. 


sence of roughness and loose fibers lessens 
the friction, enabling the saw to work 
successfully with much less power than 
the V-tooth saw. With this construction 
it is claimed that the saw will cross-cut, 
rip or cut in a miter box with equal fa¬ 
cility one-third faster than any saw now 


ting teeth, holding the file almost parallel 
with the blade of the saw and at a slight 
upward angle, thus clearing the point, of 
the cutting teeth in front and falling 
below the bevel of the cutting teeth in 
back. After all the clearing teeth have 
been filed the cutting teeth are filed to a 
point one at a time, so that all can be 
brought to an exact level. When this is 
done an oilstone laid flat on the side of the 
saw and run up and down a few times will 
reduce, it is said, any irregularity in the 
set and give smooth cutting. The set is 
given by placing the tooth on a piece of 
flat steel with a slight bevel on the edge 
and striking it with the pein of a hammer 
in such a way as to set only the front or 
cutting edge, where in the ordinary saw 
the whole tooth is turned. The company 
have a special saw-set made for this pur¬ 
pose, which is referred to as doing its 
work exactly. The circular issued by the 
company gives a full description of this 
saw, and illustrates the manner in which 
it is filed, and the price list. 


The Improved Acme Wrench . 


Weir Steel Bar Lever Harrow. 


5 to 21 inches, inclusive, both bright and 
nickeled. The company’s special railroad 
wrench is made in 12, 15, 18 and 21 inches, 
and is especially adapted for the heaviest 
and roughest work. The capacity of the 
works has recently been doubled, owing 
to the increased demand for these 
wrenches. 


made specially for either of these purposes. 
Alluding to circular saws made with teeth 
of this pattern, the manufacturers refer to 
the smoothness of the cut, the saving of 
material lost in dressing, and the length 
of time that they will run without filing. 
They point out that the use of cross-cut 
and ripping tables is made unnecessary, 


This harrow, an illustration of which is 
given below, is manufactured by the Weir 
Plow Company, Monmouth, Ill. The sec¬ 
tions of this harrow cut each 5 feet and 
8 inches, and contain each .80 -|-inch 
square steel teeth, 10 inches in length. 
The bars are oval shaped, punched to re¬ 
ceive the teeth, which are driven to place 


New B. M. T. Saw. 


The new patent tooth B. M. T. Saw, 
devised by Warren Bundy, Minnesota 
City, Minn., and manufactured by the 
Montague-Wood rough Saw Company, 211 
and 213 Randolph street, Chicago, Ill., 
is represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. As shown in the cut, the teeth 
are arranged in sets of three each and 
after each set is a recess or gullet for 
the reception of the sawdust liberated. 
There are two distinct kinds of teeth in 
each set, two cutting teeth and one clear¬ 
ing tooth. The cutting teeth are made 
with the cutting edge on the outer edge 
of each tooth, and are arranged in step 
form, with a rise from the body of the 
saw of about 45°. The cutting edge is 
on opposite sides in each pair of teeth, 
so that the bevels face each other, thus 
making two parallel gashes in the wood. 
The purpose of the clearing tooth, which 
is slightly below the points of the cut¬ 
ting teeth and which is formed like a 
common mortising chisel, with its cutting 
edge at a right angle to the gash, is to 
clear away the wood between the two 
gashes into the recess or gullet before it, 
thus leaving the next pair of cutting teeth 
free from obstruction to their work. On 
drawing the saw back into the gash, 



Weir Steel Bar Lever Harrow. 


and that no time need be wasted, as at 
present, by substituting one saw for 
another. In jig saw work it is stated that 
the material is cut so smooth that mould¬ 
ings, &c., are ready for use when they 
leave the saw. The adaptation of this 
style of tooth to band saws is also referred 
to. 

It is also pointed out that saws with 
this pattern of teeth are easier to file and 


while the bars are hot, which, contracting, 
hold them rigid. This is referred to as 
a very strong, durable and desirable har¬ 
row, and, unlike other steel harrows, can 
be laid flat on the ground without the 
lever bars on top being doubled and raised 
above the harrow, making them liable to 
break and accumulate trash. This harrow 
is furnished with two, three or four sec¬ 
tions, as desired. 
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Borcherdt’s Fishing-Tackle Box. 


F. C. Wilson & Co., 289 and 241 Lake 
street, Chicago, are manufacturing a tin 
fishing-tackle box which is illustrated 
herewith. As will be observed, it has a 
series of pockets, which are the invention 
of a practical Chicago fisherman named 
J. C. Borcherdt. These pockets are made 
of water-proof parchment paper, rein- 



BorcherdVs Fishing-Tackle Box. 

forced with tape, and are folded into two 
pieces of tin, one of which is permanently 
attached to the cover and the other mov- 
ably attached by a simple turnbuckle, 
rendering the contents of the pocketB 
readily accessible. Two sizes are made, 
the smaller having one tray and the larger 
three trays, with 16 and 24 pockets re¬ 
spectively. Space is also provided in each 
for two reels, trolling line, &c. 


Lowdon Bank Punch. 


This article is put on the market by the 
Lowdon Bank Punch Company, patentees 
and proprietors, Kansas City, Mo., for 
whom it is manufactured by the Hoggson 
& PettiB Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn., who are also general Eastern agents. 
It is designed, as will readily be under¬ 


small rollers. This plate is pressed down 
by the action of the spring, and may be 
lifted by the finger when the paper to be 
unched is placed under it, where it is 
eld between the two rollers and the third 
one* which is underneath and is called the 
feed-roller. This feed-roller is turned 
slightly during the upward movement of 
the hand lever, and thus the paper is car¬ 
ried forward sufficiently for the succeed¬ 
ing space. The carriage carrying the 
lever, the guide and feed rolls can be 
moved along from side to side, so that the 
lever when depressed will carry down 
with it the desired punch, In operation, 
after the paper has been put in place, the 
hand lever is moved to the extreme left, 
and depressed, which punches out the $ 
mark. As it rises the paper is automat¬ 
ically moved along for the next space by 
the rollers, and the lever is then moved to 
any other desired figure, of course carry¬ 
ing the rolls and the paper along with it. 
It is again depressed, and the operation is 
repeated until all the figures are punched 
out, when it is returned to the left and 
the $ mark repeated, to prevent other fig¬ 
ures being added. The vertical plate m 
front has slots in its upper edge, into 
which the lever fits, and as the upper ends 
of these slots are enlarged to make the 
lever enter them easily they serve to cen¬ 
ter it accurately over the given punch, and I 
thus bring the paper into the exact proper 
position. 

The men employed in the limestone 
quarries in the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, 
recently made a demand for an increase of 
wages, which was refused by the operators, 
with the result that every quarry in the 
region has been compelled to suspend op¬ 
erations. It would seem that the demand 
of the men at this time is unjust, as they 
are making good wages, and the condi¬ 
tion of the iron market does not warrant 
an advance. It is stated that the men 
themselves have but little to do with the 
trouble, but that they are actiug under 
orders from headquarters of the Knights 
of Labor. We learn that one operator in 
the New Castle district has granted the 
advance, but he claims that he was com¬ 
pelled to do so on account of a contract 
to supply the Rosena Furnace, at New 
Castle, operated under lease by Oliver 



The Lowdon Bank Punch. 


stood, to punch out on the check figures 
representing the amount for which the 
check is drawn, in order to prevent fraud¬ 
ulent alterations. The machine consists 
of an outer frame or casing, in front of 
which is a row of 11 punches, which may 
be pressed down through corresponding 
openings in the steel plate below, which 
answers as the die. Inside the frame is a 
small carriage, to which is attached the 
hand lever shown. To the same carriage 
is hinged a thin plate, which carries two 


Brothers & Phillips, of Pittsburgh. A 
meeting of the proprietors of the limestone 
quarries was held in Youngstowm, Ohio, 
on the afternoon of the 4th inst., at w’hich 
it was decided not to accede to the de¬ 
mands of the men, because the business 
will not warrant an advance at this time, 
and because the proprietors have decided 
not to be dictated to by the Knights of 
Labor. An earnest endeavor will be made 
to resume work at the quarries at the old 
wages. 


The Muhammad Coffee Biggins. 


F. C. Wilson & Co., 239 and 241 Lake 
street, Chicago, are manufacturing a 
coffee biggin of new design, for which a 
patent was issued on the 4th of last De¬ 
cember. Perspective and sectional views 



Fig . 1 .—The Muhammad Coffee Biggin. 


of the article are shown herewith. In the 
sectional view A is the coffee-pot proper, 
B the percolater cup, C the sleeve, b b 
lugs, D pei forated cone strainer, E perfor- 



Fig. 2 .—Muhammad Coffee Biggin , Sec¬ 
tional View. 


ated diaphragm, F hood fitting over D, G 
cover fitting pot and percolator, f rod for 
raising hood F. The flow of water 
through the coffee is regulated by raising 
or lowering the hood F, and it is claimed 
that this is the only biggin in which the 
flow can be regulated so as to thoroughly 
reach the coffee. This coffee-pot holds 
8 quarts, but is, at the Bame time, so con¬ 
structed that two or three cups may be 
made in it with equal facility to the 
larger quantity. 


Milwaukee capitalists have organized a 
company to prospect for natural gas at Oak 
Creek, near Racine, Wis. Gas is flowing 
quite heavily from a well 120 feet deep, 
and it is proposed to sink another in abet¬ 
ter location not far away. The entire farm 
has been leased on which the discovery 
was made, and considerable excitement 
has been caused among the residents of 
the immediate vicinity. 


Digitized by boogie 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 13, 188©. 


Note .-The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices wMch^S^'JL'^^ttfsTb^e^flgurai tSS T thTnSSjuKoturers nameUtUnot 
t and manufacturers should held reaponslbte for them. In where goods are quowawww perhaps by the Jobbers. 


prices.__ 

stated that the manufacturers are 
at the figures named. 


M StThe^T-tX bf ^mSS^tur^ perhaps 


26® 
26 & 
7*4% 

..604 
..284 
..SO 4 


26 A 
26 ft 

7*4% 


Ammunition.— 

Caps , Percussion, V 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. l-10»s.50 4 

B. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s... .68* 

E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire. 

1-10’S. 70# 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. .41.40 
Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s. 

G. D. 

8. B. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.66# 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# 

DbL Waterproof.{1.40 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .$1.40. 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Bley’s E.B.54# C$56# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Control Fire.. .#1.60 
Cartridges. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.60*5*9 % 

Rim pfre Mlfttary.I6ft2 % 

Cent Fire,FistolandRifle.26&6ft2% 

Pent. Fire, Military and Sporting^ 

Blank partridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 
additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22 cal.{L76,dJLs2# 

Blank Cartridges, 82 cal..$S.50,dtt 1 2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets.. 16 & 6 AB % 

R R Caps, Round Ball.11.76, dl*2% 

R R Caps, Con. Ball. Swgd. .$2.00, dls 2 % 
P-itoers— 

Berdan Primers. 

R L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $^W^ 

All other Primers.$140. dls 2% 


25*10 @26 
* 10 * 6 % 


Ives' _ 

French, Swift ft 

Bonney’s Adjnstabi, F dos $4$, dls 40*10% 

Stearns*...20*10% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60—dls 60ft 6% 
Universal Expansive, each $4.60. .dls 90% 

wood’s.!vrrrr...25025*10% 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks* small, $18; large, $26. 

--- * “ dos l 


Ives’ No. 4, V do* $60, 

Swan’s. 

Steer’s, No. 1, $26: No. 2, $22. 

Stearns’ No. 2, $48. 

Gimlet Bits- 

Common .$ gross $2.76063.96 

Diamond..* do*4L.l°; dls 26410% 

ii Deg *» 26025*6% 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s..... -46046*5% 
Doable Cut, Ct Valley Mfg. Co .. .30*10* 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, V gro.. .$646 

Double Cut, Douglass’.• • -40*10% 

Double Cut, Ivor.. .60@60&6% 


First quality, 4, "• 10 “ d 
Fbgt qn^lt,. M. 16 *nd 20 

Cta^ Rival ana Climax brandaj’14,^16 

8elboldHH3onfb. Shot Shells.--l&HI 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality..... 60*2% 
Brass 8hot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax^ 

M Special,” 10 andl2 gauge. 40 ftir 

Fowler’s Pat. 


A. M. Oa List No. 19,1887. 20*10% 


U.M.C. ft W.R. A.—B.E., n un..$8,001 

S:s.c:I w.Eii-B:iv.7«L:: IS 

U.M.C. ft W.R. A.-P. E., 7*8. 

K3ey*% R E., n up.. 

Bley’s P. E.. 11®^ 


Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils.* » 10#, dls 

Mar Wright’s.... 

Armltage*s Mouse Hole- 

Armltagris Moose Hole, Extra.ll 



TSH .... 9 d 

In^roved^Bay State.j d 


J. ft Bltoy Carr, Pat. Solid 
Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.. 

Anvil Vise and DrUlr- 

Millers FallsCo.......$18.00, dls00% 

Cheney Anvil and Vise.96% 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise. $8.00, 
dls 40ftl0% 

Apple Parere- 

Advaaoe.f» dos $4.76 

Antrim Combination.j do* 660 

Gold Medal. r do* 4.00 

W PaNewW.V dos 8.76 

V do* 4.76 
I do* 80.00 
jt do* 6.00 

. .f dos 1840 

5fST;::..:.jdo* 4.00 

Perfection.v Jos 4.00 

Table.V dos 6.00 

White Mountain.Bdos 4,60 

«.l»dos 4.26 

n . . . . . . . . . .V dos 6.75 

78;;;;;;;;.*do* 6.60 

Aagers and Blta 

Douglass Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. l 7( w 

PatentSolid Heml.. M% 

C. E. Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Ud. 40% 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., No. SO.......... .60% 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits, p set, 
32* quarters, No. 8, $6; No. 30, $3.dls20% 

Lewis’ Patent Single Twist.4M 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.60060*6% 

Pugh’s Block.. 20% 

Canute..60&10@60% 

L’Horamedieu Car Bite. 15 

orstner Pat. Auger Bite.10% 


Hollow Augers— 


tco‘.;;;!‘.!!!!!> ! 

rtabi, F dos $48, 


..85086*5% 

.dls 40% 

.40% 

.dls 86% 

.dls 90% 


^TjZBtt StocJ&DriUs- Z^Tll ~ 

Cleveland.60&10*6% 

Syracuse, for metal.. -60ft 10*6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Ust). 80080*6% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal. 60 *l 0 A 10 % 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40ftl0% 

Ship Augers and Bits— Ut- 

L’Hommedleu’8... .i5Al& 

sneS^ 0 *.;;; ;;; ;j4*i£ai5*i< 

Snell'S Ship Anger 

Awl Halt*- 

Sew mg. Brass Per. f gr. $3.60.. ...45ftl0% 



. .40040*6% 


Awls, Handled Brad.. .$740 j 
Awls, Handled Scratch Pgr, $ 
) w ls. Socket Scratch. F dos, $ 
•/ • 

Awl and Tool Bets 


[liter’s Fans AdJ. Tool Hdla* 

Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18.dls 26% 

Henry’s Combination Haft. ..f» dos $6.60 
Brad Sets. 

No. 42. $1040: No. 48, $1240. .70*10*6% 
Stanley’s Excelsior: 

No. 1, $7.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
$640.dls80Al(W 


1.50 


Makers' and Special Brands— 


$6.00® $6.J 

$640®$6.76 


First quality. f do* 

Others.♦ do* 

Axle Grease— 


Fraser’s.Keg f» a 4#, Pall V a 5# net 

Fraser’s, In boxes.V gr $0.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, In bxa.. .# dos la 
$1.90:2 » $940 
Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-a palls, ea. 86# 

lower Kr * d “'^ br *£V60«t7.00 

Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A1 
to A6 Y. 

Less than 10 sets. 

Over 10 sets. 

Bag Holders. 

Sprengle’s Pat..B do* $18, dls;60% 

Balances 4 - 

S ; Balances.60% 

on 94-a.B dos $1.60, dis 60% 

Ion’s Spring Balances.....60% 

CbatlUon’s Circular Spring Balances.60% 

Bells— 

Hand— 

Light Brass..70&101 

Bjctra Heavy.^. .60ft 10% 

White Metal.60*10*10% 

Silver Chime..33*ftl0% 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)*.26*10®36% 

Door— 

oSSf; y^:: :::::::::::::::::: 

Crankl BrJoks’.60&10ft2% 

Crank, Cone’s. 10 * 


Crank, Connel’s. 

Pull, ferook’s..«>ftl2SS 

Pull, Western.26*10% 

Cow— 

Common Wrought..SX2155 

Western. v . -. 

Western, Salient’s list.. 

Kentucky, “ Star ..*0*16% 

K en tucky, Sargent s list.70&10% 

?^s'S; ul,ieK . entuc Sfci(^M 

CaR..^. iV . 

Steef Alloy Church and School Bel 

Bellows— 

SoTde^'.::::::::::::::: “U&Stig 

Hamf Beilows!!..!.4tSl0®60% 

Belting. Rubber- 

Common Standard. 

Standard.70ft70A6% 

Extra . 0 Oft 6 ®GOftlO% 

N. Y. B*ft P. Co., Carbon....00ftl0ft6% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co.. Diamond.60*10% 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.B dot $0. dls 60% 

McGill’s....B dot $3, dls 10% 

Bits— 

Auger. Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, *c., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, B do* 

Extension, Ives, B dos$8040, dSoOfcS^ 

Blind Adjusters- 

Domesttc.B dos $3.00, dls 

Exoelrior.B dos $10.00, 61s60ftl 

Washburn’s Self-Locxlng.20®90ft 10% 

Blind Ij asteuers— 

Mackrell’s, B dos, $140.. .dis 90®20*10% 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $16 B gr. .60*10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 B gr. .66*10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$0.00 B gr net 

Merrlman’s.new nst, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 9008... .$940 B gr net 
Security Gravity $0.00 B gr net 

Blind Staples- 

Barbed, * In. and larger.. Bb 7*@8# net 
Barbed, W In.Bfbs3So#net 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co., Msfl. Iron.80% 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron..60% 

Bolts— 

Door and Shatter- 
Cast Iron Barrel, 

Cast Iron Shutter 

Cast Iron Chain -- 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts... • • • -•- Jg 

Wrought Barrel.. To® 70*10" 

Wrought Square..70®70ftl( 

Writ Snulter, all tom, Stanley’s. .60A1 
Writ Shutter, Brass Knob, ,r . .40&11 

Wr’t Sunk FluBh, Stnnlej’a lint... A0*1( 
Writ RK.Flush, Com’n M ....(6ftl( 

Carriage , Machine, do.— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.75*10*2% 

Genuine Eagle, Hst Oct., *84..76*10% 

PhTla. pattern, list Oct. 7, *84, 7^10g^ 

R.BAW., old list... 

MAchlne, according to rise... .76ftl< 

Bolt Ends, according to slse. .76*11 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’88.70% 

P.C.BftN.Co., 

Empire. Ust Feb 28, *88. ..70% 

Phlla., list Oct. ’84.82’ 

Keystone, PbiladeL, list Oct. *84.. • .1— 
Norway^Fhlla., list Oct. ’84... .75*10% 

A NOTway. PhlL,Ust Oct. 16, *84....76*10% 

EaglerP^H-. Oct. 16, *84... 

PhSBleL, list Oct.14,’84...... 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, *88... 

R.RftW.. Pklladel., llstOct. 16, *84.... 89% 

R.*.E.Mfg.Oo«.70% 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove. -62| 

Am. R Co. Stove, Annealed.62! 

R. B. ft W^ Plow..4 

R. B. ft W^ Stove..60 

R. ft E. Mfg. Co., Stove.62! 

Borax.B ft 9*®10*# 

Boring Machines— 


Bow Plao— 

Hnmason, Beetle: 

Sargent ft Oo’ik. 

Peck, Stow ft W, 

Braces*— 

Barber’s, ^ ^ 

Nos/iutoai;;;;;;;; .66xtS 

Plated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12... .66&10A70J 

Osgood’s Ratchet.. • • l‘ r * VS 

Spofford’s. ...• • ••• • 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty......7U®70ftW 

Now Haven Ratchet.GOftw^ooftiua 

|S5« B “ che *. 

Common Ball. American.$1.10®$1.1R 

Bartholomew’s, 

Nos. 26, 27 and 30.Wftl0®00*6% 

Nos. 117,118,119.70®70A6% 

A Barker’s Imp’d Plain•••••• 

M ' :»S 

Eclipse Racket. ---vjg 

Corner Brace. .40®40A1W 

Universal, 8 In., $2.10; 10 ln....v^g*» 
Buffalo Ball. 

Brackets— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, B6A10 $5fo% 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent’s lift, 60ftl0^» w 

Bright Wire Goods..85*10®l»*lO 
Broilers— 


Henis’ Self-) Inch.. ® - 1 ® 

Basting. ) Per dos.. 4440 640 


9x11 

840 


Sargent’s list)... .06*10% 


Without 

Angers. 


it. Angular. D1s.% 

DouglasT.. .$640 $R76.60% 

SneErsTRlce’s Pat 6.60 6.76.. AO* 10*10 

Jennings. 640 6.76.. .45®46&10 

Other Machines... 2.35 2.75.net 

Phillips’ Patent _ „ 

with Augurs... 7.00 7.60.net 


Bnckets-See WeU Backets and Palls. 
Boll Rings- 

HotSikw, 1 . 

Ellrlch Hdw. Co., White 

Batcher's Cleavers- 


ra’.’wh.u:::::: 

New^ivOT Edge Tool 

P. s. *w. 

fbster Bros. 

Batts— 


CastlSrass, Tlebout’s^. 
Cast Brass, Ootbln’s, Fast- 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint 


Fast Joint Narrow. 

Fast Joint Broad.46*10. 

Loose Joint...... 

Loose Joint, 

Loose JointJap. with Acorns. 

Parliament Batts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns..... 

Loose Pla, Acorns, Ja 
Pin, -- 





L «Uts.. 

Wrought Steel— 


Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint Lit Narrow. 

Fast Joint Broafl... 

Loose Joint Broad... 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, ftc.. 

Inride Blind, Begolar. 

Inside Blind, Light. 

ftSused Wright BuVt«. .40fti6®46ftl0*6% 


. 70*10 

075% 


Cal 


[ftpers— 

See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe— 

Sat:::;.::-:::: 

Can Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet.. .V do* $340jdls9W 

American. 

Duplex.IKfaZ 

Lyman’s. .....V 

No. 4 French_B dos Bt26, dls 66060% 

ts?"- 80 "*”-.;; vdo *J^ni:™ 

Sp™^ i.c.i f WL00; 

So n S:::' v. 

C ham pion.# dos $2.00. dls 60% 
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Cards 


5 ?”? * Cl,n T.10&* 

^tton......New 


LO&10910&10&10* 
Hat, Aug., 18S3, 
10910 * 10 * 


Wo ° l .New list, Ai 

Carpet Stretchers— 

SSlfc:::;:;— 

Carpet Sweepers— 

niSfii v°‘ S ir' • • • .* do* $17.00 

nJS^! *!?* 7 *J ew Pao. V doz $19.00 

^ r ^°L d .f> doa $36.00 

££“*1 V doa $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No. 2, 
Wafrin $19.00 ; No. 3, $20,( 

Sgi*.ft doa $16.(_ 

• 8W01. V doc 117 OO 

Improved Parlor Queen. Nlokeled 
Improved Parlor Queen, ^ 

Excelsior..? dST “ 

Garland. » /i 0 - ] 

Parlor Queen. . . . . . . $» do* ■ 

Housewife’s Delight..ft doz I 


, with band.ft doc 

S«5SS::::::::E:::::::$Sgp8 

. .ft doz $22.00 

Advance. .ft dos $l8.0o 

Laglee’ Friend, No. 1, ft doa, $15.00; 

• v,v.* doz fbs .00 

Crand Republic.ft doa $36.00 

Cartridges— 

flee Ammunition. 

Casters— 

55^-.)Newllst: 

W£c££*::: ; ' 

$B aa g=dB 

Stationary Truck Casters..46*10* 

Cattle Leaders— 

Bockley * Co.'s.. 

Sargent’s. 

Hotchkiss. 

Peck, Stow * W. Co. 


.70* 

..50*10* 


Chain- 

Trace e^-10-2, exact, 

T^n^.eiiet;' 50410 ®® 0410 *** 
' • ■ 50410 ® 50410 *« 

,S£.sr ; K‘*“ 

(^SJiutKSy 0 ;; ^ other ,anoy 

60*10^50*10*5* 
American ColL in cask lots, 

German Halter Chain, list 

Covert' Halter,' Hltchii^’ iu^BkSS* 

■Covert Traces. 59*?# 

Oneida Halter Chain.'oofi 

-Galvanised Pump Chain.fnfl 

Jack Chain, Iron.7(5* oao% 

Jack Chain. Brass.70970*5* 

Chalk— 

Sd to .* gr60# 

v.v.v.■ .v.v.v.v.*.:: :2 S SS 

White Crayons.. .ft gr 12#9l2)*i, < ala 10* 
Chalk LInee- 
See Lines. 

Chisels— 

P a Socks/ Framing and firmer. 

New Haven.*'.’. 1 *. \\'\ 

52J horb y.f 76*6^75*10* 

Ohio fool Co!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!! I 

Buck Bros. o/w 

lTi II j wiiite.eo*i(Di®6d*ib*5* 

tSJJSS Flrmers, Butchers’... .$4.759$6.00 
Tanged Flrmers, Spear * Jackson’s 

Flrae™, Buck Bro..* 6 .*£* 

■Cold Chisels, $ ft.1 69 19# 

Chucks— 

Clamps— 

Prpvldenoe Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..25* 

Ad, ustable, Gray’s... 2 <3 

Ad. ustable, Lambert’s.20* 

d ustable. Snow’s.40*5* 

Ad, ustable, Hammers. 16 * 

Adjustable, Steam’s.20*10* 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner. 20*10* 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

Cllps- 

Norway. Axle, H * 6-16.56*5*5* 

2nd grade Norway Axle. H * 6-16. .65*6* 
-SuperiorAxle Clips...60*4*6<S)6e*4&5&5* 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 5-16. .60*5*5* 

Wrought-Iron Felloe Clips.V lb, 5144 

Steel Felloe Clips.;T..ft ft.^J 

Baker Axle Clips.25* 

Cockeyes.50* 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40. *10*2* 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 

American, Enterprise Mfg.Co.20&10930* 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20*10* 

Compasses, Dividers, dkc— 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers.60*5 * 

Bemls & Call Co.’s Wing * Inside or 

Outside.50*5* 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Double.60* 

Bemls & Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat Inside).80* 

Excelsior.60* 

J. Stevens * Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
25*10* 

Starrett’i Spring Calipers and Dividers 
„ 26*10*10* 
Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
25*10* 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..26*10* 
Coopers' Tools— 
gJ^dley’a.20* 

?*rtO“*?• —; ..20980*5* 

^Ihertson Mfg. Co._26* 

Sandusky Tool Co’ V.V.V.V.*!!!80930*5* 

Corkscrews— 

Hnmason * Beckley Mfg. Oo..40940*10* 

Clough’s Pat.331493934*6* 

Howe Bros* Hulbert. 85 * 

Core Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s. 10 * 

Wadsworth’s.26* 

Cradles— 

Grain.50*2* 

Crow Bara- 

Cast 8 teel.ft » 44 

Iron, Steel Points.ft ft 3 J 4 J 

Curry Combs— 

Fitch’s.50*10i 

Rubber. - - 

Perfect.. 

Curtain Plus 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls * Booth’s. 

Wostenholme.$ 7.75 to’ 

Da mpers, dkc— 

Dampers. Buffalo. 60 * 

Buffalo Damper Clips. 60* 

Crown Damper. ’ 40 * 

Excelsior.40*10* 

Dividers— 

8ee Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt Pope * Steven’s list 

Leather, Pope & Steven’s list.f?* 4 oJ 

Brass, Pope * Steven’s list.40* 

Door Springs— 

Toney’s Rod, regular slse.... ft dos $1.80 

3 gr.gftft ftIS 

^^on (Coil)..7 .■.!0O*i()®^fiOfti^ 
Philadelphia... .5 in., $5.00; 8 in., $7.75: 

dls 85* 

Cowell’s....No. 1, V do*, $18.00; No. 2, 

_ $15.00, dls 50* 

Rubber, complete....f» doz, $4.50; dls 
„ . 65*10* 

Shaw Door Check and Sprlng.26<j$80@35* 
Drawing Knives— 

W1 therb^. 


Rubber... ....... .j^r do*’$jS!wfJSs 2§ 

.50* 


75*6^ 

75*10* 


P. S.* 

Mix. 

New Haven. 

Merrill.60*10*10* 

S?Bglas. 76976*5* 

Bradley’s. 86* 

Adjustable Handle.2593314* 

Wilkinson’s Folding.26926*8 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.76 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.. .each $7.50, 
dls 20* 

Breast, P. S. * W.40*10* 

Breast Wilson’s.30*5* 

Breast Millers Falls.. .each $8.00, dls 25* 
Breast, Bartholomew’s..each $2.50, dls 
25*10940* 

Ratchet Merrill's.20920*6* 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.25* 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20920*5* 

Ratchet Whitney’s.„20*10* 

Ratchet Weston’s.20925* 

Ratchet Moore’s Triple Action.. .25930* 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain. $11.00: 

Adjustable, $12.00.dls 20*10* 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10* 

Automatic Boring Tools... $1.76@$1.85 
Twist Drills— 

Morse.60*10*6* 

Standard.60*10*8 

Syracuse.50*10*5* 

Cleveland.60*10*6* 

Williams .50*10*10* 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 

Smallslzes,.$ lb 6 Ht 

Large sixes.ft ft 6\it 

Egg Beaters. 

goyer....ft doz$1.50 

National..ft dox $4.50, dls 33*4* 

Family (T. * S. Mfg. Co.), ff gro $17,009 
_ . $18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).ft gro $16.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).ft gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), ft doz $4.50 
Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Ccf.), ft gro $10.50 
9*11.50 

Advance, No. 1.ft gro $10.50 

Advance, No. 2.ft gro $10.00 

Bryant's...ft gro $15.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.ft gro $6.00 

Double (H. ft R. Mfg. Co).ft gro $16.20 

Easy (H. & R. Mfg. Co.).ft gro $14.00 

Triple (H. & CHfg. Co.).f> gro $16.20 

Spiral (H. * R. Mfg. Co.).ft gro $4.50 

Paine, Diehl * Co. s.ft gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ft doz, No. 

1, $6.00; No. gTfO.OO.dls 26* 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s.20* 

Bigelow * Dowse.20* 

No. 54 to Floor, CF 


Emery— No. 4 to 
,, 46 gr. 

Kegs, ft ft. 4 f 

^ke£ 5 

10-ft cans, 10 

incase.6 4 

10-ft cans, less 
than 10.10 4 


TV 

10 4 


F £F. 

n 

6 4 

7H4 


Enameled and Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pins— 

Iron, list Nov. 11 ,1885. .50*10960*10*5* 
.60960*6* 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock... .Same dls as Door Locks. 

gram Thread.60960*10* 

Wood .25* 


aucets.— 


Fenn’s. 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball. 

Fenn’s Cork Stops. 

Star.. 


.40* 

.26* 


.$0*10*6* 

....40*10* 


Frarjr’s Pat. Petroleum. .7.7.’ .*!.’ .40*5*2* 

Cork Lined.70*5970 *ioS 

Burnside’s Red Cedar... . . .. . 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .50*1® 
John Sommers’ * 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40* 

Cork . Un6d :::::: :-5S 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.!! !so* 

Goodenough Cedar. 60 * 

Boss Metanic Key.* ’SS 

Reliable Cork Lined..7. 7* 60* 

Western Pattern Cork Lined...!... .50% 
8elf-Measurlng 

Enterprise, ft dos $50.00.dls 20*10* 

Lane’s, ft doz $86.00.dls 25 * 10 * 

Victor, ft doz $86.00..d£ Kfti® 

Felloe Plates.ft ft 696^44 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.45*6* 

Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Flies, Rasps, ftc. .60*10960* 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.!°25* 

Nicholson’s Royal Flies (Seconds) ’ 

Other ° ertala —« 

Fair brands. ..SS 

^oond duality ... .70*10975*10* 

Nicholson's Horse Rasps... .60*10960* 

BeBer’sBoree Hasps.60*7^950^0* 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. ... TT^Hoftl® 
Imported — 

J. & Riley Carr List. April 1 ,1883,16* 

J. * RUey Carr Horse Rasps. 1 ® 

Moss & Gamble... .List, April 1.1888,16* 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4U-lnch Rolls.$8.25 each ) 

Knox, 6-inch Rolls..CflO each f 


$6.60 each ...,'.dls36* 

Crown JeweL 6 In.$8.60 each. 36* 

A E e & can ’£ “•» w - 0 °; 0 ln -. 83.40; 7 In., 

$4.50 each.dls 35* 

Domestic Fluter.$1.60 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

„ _ _ P doz $12, dls 25* 

Crown Hand Fhiter, Nos. 1, $1^.00; 2, 

JH2.50: 3, $10.00.dig 80* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 ft doz 

$15.30. dls 40* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 f> doz 

fll.OO,.. dlfi 4M 

Shepard Hand Fluter, ’ No. 96 ft doz 

^$8.00.dls 40* 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. ft doz $16.00, dls 36* 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

„ _ , V doz $15.00, dls 30* 

Buffalo.ft doz $10.00, dls 10* 

Fluting Scissors—.45* 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.ft doz $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax”. . ...ft doz$1.25 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, *c., Asso. List_.... .65* 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phlla. List. .60960*6* 
Plated, see Spoons. 

• Freezers, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.60*10*5* 

White Mountain.60* 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10930* 

Henls....ft doz $S.769$4.00 

P* D. & Co.ft doz $3.759$4!00 

Shepard’s Queen City. .40* 

Fry Pans— 

High List..75*6976*10 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 

ft doz..$3.75 $4.70 $5.30 $5.95 $6.55 

No. 5 6 7 8 

Vdox.$7.50 $8.75 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List.66*10* 

No. 0 12 8 4 

ft doz..$3.00 $3.76 $4.25 $4.76 $6.25 

No. 6 6 7 8 

ft doz.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $0.00 

Fuse— ft 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.f2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Qutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 12.00 

Gr augea— 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60*10* 

Starrett's Surface, Center and Scratch^ 

Wire, low list..10*10* 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden * Co.10* 

Wire, Morse’s..50950*5* 

Wire, Brown * Sharpe's.JL0920* 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.. 

“ Eureka * r Gimlets... 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets. ft gr $6.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.469 45 *5* 

Double Cut, Ives’..60960*5* 

Double Cut, Douglass’..40*10* 

“Bee”.ft gr $12, dls 25926*5* 

Glue— 

Le Page's Liquid.25985*6* 

Upton’s Liquid.85* 

Le Page * Co.’s Improved Process 

„ 26985*5* 

Glue Pots- 

Tlnned.40* 

Enameled.40*6* 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40* 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60* 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.ft ton $7.5098.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent..70*10* 

Reading Hardware Co.80*10* 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Haltera— 

Covert’s, Rope, J4-ln. Jute.50*2* 

Covert’s, Rope. ££in. Hemp.40*2* 

Covert's Adj. Rope Halters.40*2* 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

60*2* 

Covert's Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

„ 60*10*2* 

Hammers— 

Handled H amm e r s 

May dole’s, list Dec. 1, *86.25986*10* 

Buffalo Hammer Co.... ) Tlat T ._ 1K 
Hnmason * Beckley... [ ^ 

Atha Tool Co. ) fiWOftlO* 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10950* 

CTHammond *Son.40*10950* 

Magnetic Tack, Noe. 1,8,8, $1.25^1.60 * 

NeisonTooi Works! .*!.’. 

Warner * Nobles. 

Peck, Stow * Wilcox ... 

Sargent's.88^*10* 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 ft and under.dls 60*10 

0ver6ft!!!!!!!!!. ..!?ftaoij * 10970 * 
Wilkinson’s Smiths.l<H4#911#fta 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00 

ft doz.dls 10* 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 

ft doz.dls 10* 

Tower’s.26* 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hand s. 
Polished, ft dos $48.00: Nickeled, 
$57.00; 3 Hands. Polished, ft dos 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.dls 25* 

Handles— 

Iron, Wrought or Oast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Noe. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz... .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.35 x.60 

60*10*10* 

Roggln’s Latches.ft dos 80#935# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..ft dos 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

Plate, $1.10 ; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door. ft doz $1.40, dls 10*10* 

Chest and Lifting.70^ 

Handles, Wood- 

Saw and Plane.40*10940*10*5* 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc.. .40* 

Brad Awl.ft gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, aas’d. ft gr 4.50) 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, large, ft gr 5.00 M 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’a... ft gr 6.00 I 5 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... ft gr 6.00 | « 
Socket Firmer Chisel, asrd.. .ft gr8.00 5 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. ft gr 6.001 

J. 8. Smith & Co.’s Pat File....60* 

File, assorted.ft gr 2.76) 


Auger, large.ft gr 7.00 i 40A ^°* 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*104 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’.ft set $1.25 net 

Pat. Auger, Swan’s.ft set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovel, ftc.60*10 
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February 14, 1889 


IRON AGE. 


Cron-Cut Saw Handles— 

Atkins* No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80S: No. 8, 
82#: No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 00* 
Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Bara Door, old patterns.. .60*10*10070* 
Bara Door, New England..60*10*10070* 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlctlon.66* 

Orleans Steel.65* 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66* 

U. 8. Wood Track..86* 

Champion.60*10* 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mtg. Co.'s 

list. 777 ?. .70* 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon.66* 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.60* 

Zenith for Wood Track.66* 

Reed's Steel Arm.50* 

Challenge, Bara Door.60* 

Sterling's Imp’ ved (Antl-Frlction).66A10* 
Vlctor/No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

8, $18.00.dls 60*2* 

Cherltree.60*10* 

Kidder's.60*10060* 

The “Boss'*.60* 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.60* 

Duplex (Wood Track).60* 

Terry's Pat., 9 do* pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

$12.00.dls 60*5060*10* 

Crank’s Pat- No. 4, $12.00; No. 6.814.40; 

No. <C $18^00.,,.dls 60*16060* 

Wood Track I 


Clark’s Mortise Gravity.60* i 

Sargent's, Nos. 1,8,6,11, IS 

75&1O076&1OA6* 

Sargent’s, No. 12.. 76 * 10 * 10 * 

Reading’s Gravity.76*10075*10*5* 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 
Pattern and Clark's Tip Pattern 

75*10*5* 

Shepard’s O. S., Lull A Porter.75*10* 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.7666* 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76* 

Clark's Lull A Porter, Noe. 0, 1, 1)4, 

2, 2)4, 8.75*10*2)4* 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
J^forWood, $10.60; No. 8, for Bricky 


No. 6, $18.00.dls 60*16060* 

Wood Track Iron Clad, 9 ft. 10#^dls 60 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon.50050*6* 

Architect.9 set $6.00, dls 00* 

Eclipse. 20 * 10 * 

Felix.9 set $4.50, dls 20* 

Richards'.30030*10* 

Lane’s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40*10* 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger..2O*lO026*lO* 

Warner’s Fat..20020*10* 

Stearns* Antl-Frlctlon.20020*10* 

8tearas* Challenge.26*10025*10*10* 

Faultless..40040*5* 

American.9 set $6.00, dls 20*10* 

Rider * Wooster, No. 1, 62)4#; No. 2, 

76#.dls 40* 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 8.40*10* 

Paragon, Nos. 6, 6)4, 7 and 8..20*10* 

Cresoent.60060*10* 

Nickel, Cast Iron.60* 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40* 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon 81ngle Strap .88W* 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40* 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon..40* 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, $16.00; 6 In. 

Wheel, $21.00.dls 46* 

Star.40*10040*10*5* 

May.60*6060*10* 

Barry. $6.00.dls 40*10* 

Harness Snaps— 


Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1,1886. 

Isaiah Blood.86040* 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*6* 

Hunt’s Brood.40* 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40*10060* 

Hurd’s.40*10060* 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10060* 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Co.60050*5* 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.40*6040*10* 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright.... 83M* 

C. Hammond A Son.40*10060* 

Simmons'.40*10060* 

Peck’s.40*10040*10*6* 

Kelly's.60060*6* 

Sargent * Co.60* 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.40*10040*10*6* 

Collins.10* 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning... .Mfrs’. price 9 do* $18.00 

dls 26* 
Jobbers* Extras. 

SSZ 1 '*:.:::.::! MS ^******* 

Wadsworth's.40*7)4040*10* 

Carter's Needle.9 doz $ll.60O$l2.00 

Heath's.9 dos $1SAO014.OO 

Auburn Hay, Common and Spear Point 

60* 

Auburn, Straw.40* 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 

Strap and T..76076*6* 

BmwHookud 

WeWe<1 1 14t*JoUuV'ik;;'.fjjl 

Hook .tsstoMiii., v 

Screw Hook SSftr 2 

“ u, *y«?sl2;; IdSflloS 10 * 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 84 

60*10* 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234 

66*10* 

Rolled Plate.70*10* 

Rolled Raised. 70*10* 

Plate Hinges 18,10 * 12 In., $ a.6* 

“Providence” i over 12 In., 9 a>.4* 


Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts.40* 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1886.20* 

Acme and U. S.30* 

Empire and Crown.20* 

Hero and Monarch.50* 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.20* 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed.. .net 

O xf or d . Bronze and Brass..net 

Barken Double Acting.20*10* 

Union Mfg. Co.26* 

Bcunmer's.80* 

Bookman's.16020* 

Devore's.40* 

Bex.40* 

Gate Hinges — 

Western.9 doz $4.40, dls 60* 

N. E..9 doz $7.00, dls 66* 

N. E. Reversible..9 dos $5.20, dls 66*10* 

Clark's, Nos. 1,2, 3.60*10*6* 

N. Y. State.9 dos $5.00. dls 66*10* 

Intomatlc.9 dos $12.50 dls 60* 

Common Sense.. 9 dos pair $4.60, dls 60* 

Seymour's. 46*10* 

8tiepard's.60*10*6* 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. 9 doz $12.00, 
dls 60* 

BUnd Hinges— 

Parker. 76*2* 

Palmer.60*6*10* 

Seymour.70*2* 

Nicholson.46*10* 

Huffer.60* 

Clark's, Nos. 1. 3, 5,40 and 60 

76*10*6080* 


Handled — 

Garden, Mortar, &o. 66 * 

Planters, Cotton, *c. 66 * 

Warren Hoe.60* 

Magic.9 doz $4.00 

Eye— 

D. * H. Scovil.20* 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*5* 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern.. .80* 

Maynard, S. ft O. Pat.46*6* 

Sandusky Tool Co., 8 . * O. Pat.60* 

Hubbard ft Co., S. * O. Pat.60* 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. A O. Pat... .60* 
Grub.60060*10* 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill's Improved Ringers.9 doz $4.60 

Hill’s Old Style Ringers.9 doz $ 8.00 

Hill’s Tongs. 9 doz $4.50 

Hill’s Rings.9 doz bxs $2.2602.40 

Perfect Rings..9 doz bxs $1.7602.00 

Perfect Ringers.9 doz $2.60 

Blair’s Hog Ringers..9 doz $2.6002.66 

Blair’s Hog Rings.9 doz 96#0$1.OO 

Champion Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.9 doz $2.25 

Brown’i Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.9 doz $1.2601.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

“Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20* 

“Moore’s” Differential Pulley Block.40* 
Energy Mtg. Co’s.26* 

Holders* File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.9 dos $4.00; dls 26* 

Nicholson File Holders.. 20 * 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware- 

Ground . 60060*5* 

U nground.00*10060*10*10* 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Maslln Kettles. 66 * 10 * 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6* 

Tinned Boilers and Saucepans.40* 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.60060*6* 

Maslln Kettles.60*10060*10*10* 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6* 

Agate and Granite Ware.26* 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60060*6* 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 0 

Each.... 66 # 60# 66 # 75# 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 * cash In 30 days. 

Reed* Barton. 

Meriden Britannia Co. aoak * 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co. 

Rogers * Brother. 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.> 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 40*6*6* 


Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.....) 

Bird Cage, Reading.> 60*10*10* 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60*10060*10*10* 

Celling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10* 

Harness. Reading list..56*10066*10*10* 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

66*10060*10* 
Coat and Hat, Reading.50*10050*10*10* 
Wrought Iron- 

Cotton .9 doz $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet * Handle W’ks). 

Tassel and PlctureJT. * S. Mfg. Co.). .A0* 
Wrought Staples, Hookxftc. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1886.T..4&* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1886. ..&* 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46* 

Belt.76*10080* 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass.No.2, $2.00; No.3, $2.26; No.4, $2A0 

Bush.65060* 

Whlffletree—Patent.56* 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

70070*10* 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.60*10*10* 

Fish Hooks, American.50* 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horse Nails— 

Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

A usable.28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

26*10026*10*10* 
Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20# 19#. 

40*10060* 

Essex ....28# 26# 26#24# 23#. 

26*10026*10*10* 

Lyra*,.26# 28# 22# 21#20#7 

40*10*6060* 

Snowden ^,.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

40*10*5060* 

Putnam.23#21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 lb in year dls 15* 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12)4&5* 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10*10*6*6* 

Globe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#... .20*2* 

Boston.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.20*2)4* 

A. C.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

25*10033)4*6* 

C. B.-K.46# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10083)4*6* 

Champlain . .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

26*10*10* * 


Saranac.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#...80*10* 

Champion .. .26# 23# 22# 21# 20 #. L#c 

u*i 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. ^ _ __ „ 

10*10010*12)4* Mai lor 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..... .06% 

Western.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40*10* Sargeo 

Empire Bronzed.14 9 lb. 

Horse Shoes-See Shoes Horse. Keanu 

Hose, Rubber- 

iSS^ uon ::.v:::.:::: 75 ftl 0 ?K| RSf 

Extra.6C06OA1O* F. m«b 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Para.30*10* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra........60* Berne* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*5* yaleC 

Huakera- L®JtC 

Blair’s Adjustable.VgT$8.00 L.AC, 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.9 gr 7.00 Romei 

Yale i 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. “Shep 

Spittoons. No. 2, 9 doz....$6.76 “ Felte 

Basins, Ringed. 9 doz., No. 1, $3.70; Seeds 

No. 4$0 >;No. 3.$2.70 c 

Washtubs, Nested, Noe. 0, 1 , 2 and 8 (4 Eagle. 

pieces), fe doz. nests.$16.87 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 Deltz, 

pieces), 9 doz. nests.$8.87 Delta, 

Butter 6 owls, 16, 17 and 19-lnch~(8 Deltz! 
pieces). 9 doz. nests............ ...$6.75 stoddi 

See also Pails. Yale. 

Jack Screws—See Screws. Romei 

l 

»....■ IS® 

a n! argCT . th “. 17 .‘ n :: bm gas 

Enameled and Tea Kettles 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Keys— A. E. I 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .60*100 “ Chan 

60*6* Hotchl 

Eagle, Cabinet, &c.83)4*2* “ Star ’ 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40* “ Horst 

Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned.40* Barnes 

Hotchkiss* Pad. and Cab.85* Nock’s 

Ratchet Bed Keys... .9 doz $4.00, dls 16* Brown 

Wollensak Tinned.50*10* Scandi 

Fralm’ 

Knife Sharpeners— Ames* 

Pardln’s Applewood Handles....9 doz Ames f 

$ 6 . 00 ...... ..dls40* 

Pardln’s Rosewood or Cocobolo. .9 dos Lnn 

^ Ring Pi 

Knives— RlngP 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.26080* Steel S 

Ames’Butcher Knives.26* M££ h 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Ac....40* }£“{ * 

Nichols* Butcher Knives..40*10* g 

Ames’Shoe Knives.20026* CantH 

Ames' Bread do, ,1.^05^ pUne, 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread........... .20* 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knlvea. J J 

Table and Pocket. 8 ee Cutlery. n ™ l f 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat^ ^ 1 

Cora, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.60 Hand £ 
Knobs- Pike P 

Door Mineral....g &HSSS 

Door Por. Jap'd..76078* 18fL 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.0002^6 

Door Por. PUted. Nickel.$2.0002.26 JJO.g 

Drawer, Porcelain.60*10060*10*10* ft.. W 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10060* Pike P 

Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886...40* $6.00; 

Furniture, Plain.76# gro Inch, dls 10* ft.. $1 

Furniture. Wood Screws.26*10* Settliui 

Base, Rublber Tip.70*10*5* ft., $j 

Picture, Judd’s.60*10*10070* Swam) 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10* ¥ 

Picture, Hemaclte.“• 

Shutter, Porcelain.... 66A10* Four-oi 

Carriage, Jap.9 gro 80#, dls 60*10* gross 

L*Meltiiig, Sargent’s. 66 * 10 * Mnl 

Melting, Railing .86*10* 

Melting, Monroe's Pat. 9 doz $4.00, dls Hickor 

40* Lignun 

Melting, P.S.* W.86*10040* B. & I 

Melting. Warner's.80* 

Lawn Mowers- Mat 

Standard List.60*10* Danger 

Quaker City. 

Enterprise.60*10* Matts 

Lanterns— Mea 

Tubular— Dlxon’i 

Plain with Guards. 9 doz.$4.0004.86 Nos.l 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$4.5004.75 $14.00 

Square Plain, with Guards... .$4.0004.25 woodr 
Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards—$4.2504A 0 
Without Guards, 26# 9 doz less. 

Miscellaneous. 

Police. SmaU, $6.00; Medium, $7J88; Chamg 

Large, $9.76.dls 20026* **<>• 

Lemon Squeezers— Hales F 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1, 9 doz $ 6.00 dls Nog-1 

26*80* $27 

Wood, No. 2.9 doz $3.00, dls 86 * Amerlc 

Wood, Common.9 dos $1.7001.75 Nc 

Dunlap’s Improved. .9 doz $8.75, dls 20* Ea 

Sammls... .No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9; 12, Enterpi 

$18 9 doz.dls 26*10* Nc 

Jennings’“Star”.9doz$2A0 Es 

The “ Boss ”.9 doz $2.60 Penney 

Dean’s. .Noe. 1, 9 doz $6A0; 2, $3J6;1 Nc 

Uttle Giant.Miles’C 

Lines— 8 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60* Home I 

Draper’s Chalk.60* Draw C 

Draper’s Masons' Linen, 84 tU. No. 1. Nc 

$1.25; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, 

$2.76; No. 6 , fo.26.dls 25* Beef Sh 

Cotton Chalk..... 66 * cbadbc 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, $2.60; 

dls 10 * Mine 

Silver Lake. Braided, No. 0 , $6.00; No. 

1, $6.60; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 9 Am. (2< 

gro.dls 26* bladet 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3)4, $1.60; No. 4, Lothro] 
$2.00: No. 4)4, $2.50. Smith’s 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46* 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $ 8,605 No. 19, Knapp 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 Buffalo 


Ventilator Cord. Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cot..9 doz $7A0. dls 20* 

Lseks, dec.— f 

Door Locks. Latches, dbc. 

List Dec. 30r *8e! cbgd Feb. 2, ’87, dls 
60*10060*5* 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list July, *88 

60*10060* 

Sargent * Co., Ust Aug. 1,’88..66*2* 
10060*10* 

Reading Hardware Co., Ust FebHz. *88. 

Livingston * Co... .7% 

Note.— Lower net prices often made. 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
9 dos. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10* 

Yale Corrugated Key.88)4* 

Delta Flat Key.80* 

L. * C. Round Key Latches.80*10* 

L. * C. Flat Key Latchee..38)4*10* 

Homer’s Night Latches.16* 

Yale, new list.88)4* 

“Shepardson ” or “U. 8.”.$6* 

“ Felter “ or “ American ”.40*10* 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.26* 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par- \ List March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin... \ Jan.1,'86..88)4*2* 

Deltz, Nos. 86 to 89.5.40* 

Deltz, Nos. 51 to 68.40*10* 

Deltz. Nos. 86 to 96.^80* 

Stoddard Lock Co.30*83V** 

“ Champion ” N lght Latches.40* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10* 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.26*2* 

'Champion ” Cab. and Oombln.. .83)4* 

Romer’s. 26* 


Padlocks — 

Ust Dec. 23, *84. 76076 * 10 * 

YaleLockMfg. Co.'s. 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Ck>.... .*.40*2* 

Homer's, Nos. 0 to 91.80* 

Romer’s Scandinavian, Ac., Noe. 100 to 
606..16* 

A. E. Delta.40* 

“Champion'’ Padlocks.40* 

Hotchkiss.. 80* 

“Star”.46* 

“Horseshoe,”...9 dos, $9, dls40040*10* 

Barnes Mfg. Co....40040*10* 

Nock’s.80* 

Brown’s Pat.26* 

Scandinavian.90090*10* 

Fraim’i Pat. Scandavlan low list.60* 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60* 


Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “Blue Line”.. .9 doz $00.00 

Ring Peavles, Common.9 doz $18.00 

Steel Socket Peavles.9doapL08 

Mali Iron Socket Peavles.... 9 do* $19.00 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line”..9 doz $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. 9dos$14.00 
Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, “ Blue 

Une” Finish...$16.00 

Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.9 dos $14A0 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish.9 doc $14.00 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish.. ..9 dos $12.00 

Hand Spikes.... 9 dos 6 ft., $16.00; 8 ft., 

Pike Poles, Pike * Book, 9 dos., 12ft!, 00 
$11.60; 14 ft. $12.60: 16 ft, $1AA0; 

18 ft, $17A0; 20 ft, $21A0. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 doz. 12 ft. 
$10.00; 14 ft, $U.00: 16 ft, $13.00; 18 
ft, $16.00; 00 ft., ^0.00. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 dos, 12 ft, 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 16 ft., $9.00; 18 

ft., $12.00: 26 ft, $16.00. 

Setting Poles, 9 doz, 12 ft, $14.00; 14 
fC$16.00; 16 ft, $17.00 
Swamp Hooks.9 doz $18.00- 


Four-ounce Bottles....9 dos, $L76; 9 
gross..$17.00 


Hickory.00*10000*10*10* 

Lignum vltse.^0*10020*10*10* 

B. & L. Block Co., Hickory * L. V. 

30080*10* 

Match Safe»— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting...9 dos$1A0^ 
Mattocks.Regular Ust... .60*6060*10* 

Meat Cotters— 

Dixon’s 9 doz: 

Nos.l 2 8 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00..dls 40*6* 
Woodruff’s 9 dos: 

Nos.100 160 

$16.00 $18.00....dls40*6* 
Champion 9 doc: 

NOS. 200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00....dls 40*46* 
Hales Pattern 9 doc: 

Nos. 11 12 13 

$27.00 $33.00 $46.00..dls 70070*6*. 

American. * 

Nos. 1 2 8 4B 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 $60 

Enterprise.80* 

Nos.10 12 22 32 42 

Each.43 $2 A0 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40*10* 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

9 dos... .$24.00 $28.00 $86.00 $28.00 
Miles’ Challenge 9 dos: 

Nos. 1 2 8 

$22.00 $80.00 $40.00...46046*10* 

Home No. 1.9 doc, $26.00, dls 66*10* 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos..6 2 6 8 

$60 $76 $80 $226.20026* 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10030* 

Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter. 9 doc 
$66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d quality). 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 8 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop's.20*10* 

Smith’s, 9 doz, Single, $2.00: Double, $8 

40046* 

Knapp * Cowles.50*10000*. 

Buffalo Adlustable.9 doz, $3.00,26* 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 14, 1889 


MKS&iK”: _ 

Stebbln’aTinned Ends.........40*10* 

gjwg" Hard Metal..80*^0* 

Unooln’a Pattern. V.7.7.7.'.’. 

Boss, 9 dm: 

Nos. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $ 9 : No. 4, 

910 ../.. 6 d*io&io* 

Money Drawer*....9 do*. 8180820 
Muzzles— 

Safety. .9 do*. f&OO dli 25* 

Nalls. see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 14^^* 

Wire Nalls, Standard Pmsny 9 * 

Nail Poller— 

Curtiss Hammer.9 do/. $0, net 

Giant. No. 1.9 do*. $30.00,104 

Pelican.V doz. 80.00, dls 264 

Bom .V do*, 880.00, dls 30* 

Lightning.9 do* 821.00 

Nail Sets— 

Square.9 gr., 84.00@84.26 

Rnnnri . 9 or. 83.25 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..9 gr.,912, 20* 

Nn Crackers— 

Tfcbl*(H. aB. Mfg. Co.)./.40* 

BOake^ Pattern.9 doc 92.00, dls 10* 

Tamer a Seymour Mfg. Co.80* 

Nate— 

Nuts, off ll*t Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 5.4# 5.0# 

Cold Punched.. 5.4# 6.6# 

In lots fees than 100 lb, 9 ft, add ^#; 1-ft 
Dozes, add 1# to list. 

t) a Sownment. .9 ft 1 % @8 # 

OUers- 

Zlnc and Tin.66066*10* 

Brass and Copper.60*l()@p£lSk6* 

Malleable, Hammers* Improved, So. 1, 
98.00; No. 2, 84.00; NoJJ, 94.40 9 doc, 
(Us io@i<Mtio* 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40* 

Prior** Pat. or/* Paragon *’ Zinc, 

00*10*10* 

Prlor*s Pat. or ** Paragon ** Brass.50* 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.60* 

Olmstead's Brass and Copper.50* 

Broughton's Zinc.00* 

Broughton’s Brass.50* 

P *&lS£- 8 ‘ e * m - 

Standard .00*10060*10*10* 

Extra .60*10000* 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Standard ...60*10*5* 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Salamander, 

9 lb 65#, dls 80* 

Jenkins’ Standard. 9 ft 80#, dls 35* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#@11# 9 lb 

Russia Packing.14# 9 ib 

Italian Packing.13#@14# 9 ft 

Cotton Packing .16#@17# 9 ft 

Jute..7 # 08 # 9 ft 

Padlocks— 


12 14 

3.00 3.26 

8.25 3.76 
8.00 3.26 
3.00 3.40 
8.00 3.25 

3.25 3.60 


doz 84.60 
doz 86.86 


Plane Iron# 

mm. 

tie ” . . 7177....... 

Sandusky Tool' Col: ’ 

Single and Cut. 

Double. 

L. A I. J. White. 


7 . 95 : 60095 ^^ 

.80* 


Palls— 

Qahxmised Iron— 

Quarts.« 10 

Hill’s Light Weight, 9 doz. 92.76 
HlU’s Heavy Weight, 9 dz. 8.00 

Whiting’s. 2.76 

SldneyShepbard & Co.... 2.80 

Iron Clad. 2.76 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware — 

Star Palls. 12 qt. .9 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt. .9 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60* 

Faber’s Round Gilt.9 gro 95.25 net 

Dixon’s Lead. 9 gro 14.50 net 

Dixon’s Lumber.9 gro 96.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*10* 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adze Eye, 6 to 0, 812.00: 

6 to 7, 913.00.dls 00*5000*10* 

Picture Nalls— 


_s Head, Sargent's list.50*10*10* 

Brass Head. Combination list.50*10* 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50*10*10* 
Porcelain Head, Combination list..40&10* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— 9 doz 06# net 

Pipe, Wrought IroH— 

List March 23,1887. 

M and under, Plain.56* 

.14 and under. Galvanized.47*44 

.34 and over. Plain.65* 

Lh and over, Galvanized.56* 

JOller Tubes, Iron.60* 

Planes and Plane Irons— 


Molding . ... 
Bench, First ( 


Wood Planes— 

. 60*5050*104 

_t Quality.60000*6* 

Bench, Second Quality.60*10060*10*105 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40010* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 

Co.).20*10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).20*104 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36035*6* 

Meriden MaLIron Oo. 30*10080*10*104 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .80*10080*10*104 

Birmingham Plane Co.50060*5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting..20*10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40040*5* 

Sargent’s. 30*10080*10*10* 


Pliers and Nipper 

Button’s Patent.80*10040* 

Hall’s No. 2, 6 lm, 918.50: No. 4, 7 

921.00 9 doz.dls 20A1C “ 

Humason * Beckley Mfg. Oo. 

Gas Phare. .777 . 

Gas Pliers. Cottar’s Nickel Plated 
Eureka Pliers and Nippers 
Rumen's Parallel.....77.. 

P.8. AW. Cast Steel.50* 

P. S. * W. Tinners* Cutting Nippers, 

add o*dts 10 * 

Cnrew’s Pat. Wire Cutters..20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, 9 doz. 812.00.. .30*6* 
1 C'ronk’s 8 In., 816.00; 10 in. 821.00, 

40040*5* 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*10* 

Disston's.46*10* 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*10* 

Davis Iron Levels.30* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*10* 

Poppers, Corn— 

Rouna or square, x qt.. r gr slz.uu 0 l 6 .uo 
Round or Squire, 2 qt.. 9 gr 926.00@28.00 

Post Hale and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, 9 dos 836.00, 
dls 25*10* 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, 9 dos 836.00, 

Eureka Diggers.9 dos $16.00017 

Leed’s.9 dog 98.0009.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, 9 dos 

913.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.9 dos $18.00 

Kohler's Hercules.9 dos 915.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.9 doz 99.00 

Schneldler.9 dos 818.00 

Ryan's Post Hole Dlroers.. .9 doz 824.00 
Crank’s Post 

dls 60*6060*10* 

Gibb’s Post Bole Digger, 9 doz $90.00, 
dls 40040*10* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.9 dos f 6 .uu 06 . 6 u 

Antrim Combination.9 doz 88.00 

Hoosier.9 doz 813.50 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 


Saw.9 doz 818.00, dls 20*10* 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, 9 dos 912.00, 
dls 20*10* 

E. S. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools....40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, 9 doz 

93.7504.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, 9 dos $4,250 

4.50 net 

Wheeler, Co.’s Combination, 

9 doz 912.00. dls 20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, 9 doz $8.50, 

J. Malllnson & Co.. No. 1. $5.26: No. 2, iSb 

Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, *c.60*10* 

Japanned Screw. .. 

Brass Screw. 

Japanned Side. 

Tapanned Clothes Line.. 



Empire Sash Pulley. _ 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.50* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

94.50. dls 50*10050*10*5* 

Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 to. Solid, 

tf.70.dls 50* 

Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 

Ihiahed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60* 

Shade Rack.45* 

Tackle Blocks...See Blocks 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.50*10060* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers .60*10060 
* 10 * 10 * 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*50 
70*10*5* 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, 9 doz 


Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. 
BemlaAC&ll Co’s Springfield Socket.60*6* 
Spring, good quality....9 doz 92.6002.60 

wring. Leach's Pafc.16* 

Ifemis * Call Co.’s Spring and Check. .40* 

SoUd Tinners’.9 doz 91.44, dls 65* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.16* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


R, 


rail— 

Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass, 9ft 35#. .dls 15* 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron.. 9 ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted.. .9 foot 4# 
dls 20*10*5* 

Barn Door. Light.In. 44 % % 

Per 100 feet.92.60 3.(X) 4.40, dls 10* 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....92.15 2.70 3.26..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, 9 foot.44405# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# 9 foot... .dls 50*2* 
Carrier Steel Rail, 9 foot.4H# 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.65* 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10070* 

Malleable. 70070*5* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.812.00, dls 50* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, dls 50* 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .65* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
86.00.dls 25* 

Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 10* 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Bmen 

Imitatio n M ___,____ 

SESKl&U andCom ^ itostSkS 
Lament Combination.. 9 dos $4.00 

Rivets and Burro- 

Rivet Sets— 

_ dls 50*2050*10* 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.25*2* 

Stair, Black Walnut.7V 9 dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Acme (Anti-Friction).56* 

Union Barn Door Roller.70* 

Rope— 


U&funred 



Manila Tarred Bops.9 ft 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 

Sisal ...% inch and larger 9 ft 

.. andftifln. | ft 14] 

_ 

llsal. Medium Lathe Yarn. 9 ft 12 

Cotton Rope. .9ft 16 d „ 

Jute Rope..79 ft 7ft# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10 

Ivory. 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight 
Steel. 7 .. . 

Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ... 9 100 ft, 

92.40^92.55 

Self-Heating.9 dos $8.5ginet 

Self-Heating. Tailors'.... 9 dos $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet. .28* 

Mrs. Pott's Irons.40040*8* 

Enterprise Star Irons.40* 

Combined Fluter and 8ad Iron, 9 dos, 

116.00..?....dlsl5* 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

9 dos $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt CoJ 8^#^ 

New England.6#, dls 16* 

Mahonv r s Troy Pol. Irons...:.26* 

Sensible.20020*5* 

National Self-Heating.dls 30 * 


Emery Paper and 


mon. 9 ft. 10011# 


Sand and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40040*10* 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.80* 

Hash Cord—. 

Common. 

Patent 
White 

'9 ft 28029# 

Common Russia Sash.9 ft 1314# 

Patent . “ “ .9 ft 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.9 ft 22#@23# 

India Cable Laid “ .9 ft 13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.dls 10*10*5* 

A Quality, Drab, 66#.dls 10*10*6* 

B Quality, White, 60#.dls 20*10*5* 

B Quality, DratoW#.dls 20*10*8* 

C Quality, White (only).26M#@28# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided. White, 84# 



Samson— 

Braided, White Cotton, 50#.. 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 56#... 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55#..; 
Braided, Linen, 80#.dls 


Hash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1.110.00; No. 2, $8.00 9 
dls; 

Ferguson’s.: I 

Morris and Triumnh. list Ana. 16, 1886. 

60*21 

Victoi 00*10*21 

Walker's.101 

Attwell Mfg. Co.J 

Reading.66U&lO@06tt*lOAlO* 

Hammond's window springs.. 40 * 

Common Sense, Jap r d, Cop’d and 

Br’zed.9 g# $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

9 gr $1 CO 

Universal.30* 

Kempshall s Gravity... 00* 

Kempshall’s Model.60060*10* 

Corbin's Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886.....70* 
Payson’s Perfect.60060*10* 

Hugunto’i _ _2* 

Hugunto's New Sash Locks.25*5*2* 

Stoddard “Practical”.10* 

Ives’ Patent.60060*10* 

Liesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, 9 gr $8: 

106, $10.00.dls 20Alb* 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.50* 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

55056a5* 

Security. .70* 


Hash Weights— 

SoUd Eyes.9 ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “ Challenge,” 9 doz $20.00, 

dls 60050*6* 

Perry.9 doz, No. 1, $16.00; No. 0, 

821.00.dis 60060*5* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dls 20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A1C 

Silvpr's 


Stivers..40*10* 

Saws— 

Dlsston’s Cir- 1 

cular.46046*6* Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross ) times given 

Cuts.46045*5* I by Jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26025*5* j 
Atkins' Circular Sningle and Heading 
50*10* 



Atkins’BUvw Steel Diamond X Oats 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X W 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond 

Atkins' Champion and 1_ 

Z Cuts. .94 

Atkins' HoUow Back X C 

W. M. * C.. Champion Z I 

lar.7. \ 

W. M.AC.X Cuts, Thin Back.. . 

9 foot *79 

Peace Circular and MUL.. 

Peace Hand Panel and Rii 

f toot 27028# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mfll 

45048*10* 

Richardson’s Z Cuts, 

No. 1, 30#; No. 2, 27#; No. 3, 24# 
Hack Sates— 

Griffin’s, complete.40*10i 

Griffin's Hack Saw, Blades... .40*10 

Star Hack Saws and Bl*de§. 

Diamond Hack Saws ana Blades,. 

Eureka and Creaoent.. 


Haw Framei 
White Vermont. 


White Vermont.9 gro 80.00010.00 

Bed, Polished and Varnished.. ._.79do« 

Saw Beta— 

Stillman’s Genuine.. .9 dos95.0 

Stillman's 1mlta..9doz | 

Common Lever... .9 dos | 

Morrill’s No. 1, 916. “ 

Leach’s.. .No. 0, 98.00; No. 



Nash’s.20*11 

Hammer, Hotchkiss._ 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Co.'s 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Lever and 1 

Hammer. 

Bemls * Call Oo.'s Plate. 

Bemls * Call Co.’a Cross Cut. 

Aiken's Genuine.... .7813.00, dls 60 

Aiken’s Imitation.97.0u7dls 6 

Hart’s Pat. Lever. 

Dlsston’s Star. 90, No. 15. $6.5Chdls S 

Atkin’s Lever. 9 dos No. 1, fflUDO; No. 1 

Atkin’s Criterion.9 doz $7.50 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, 916.00: No. fe, 

924.00.dls 40*10* 

Aveiy’8 Saw Set and Punch. ,4M 

Am. Tool Ca’s Superior, 9 dos $16, dls GO* 

Haw Tools— 

Atkin's Perfection, 915.00; Excelsior, 

^ . $$*00 9 <tos 

Scales- 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good ^uaUtj^ 


VcreenCorner Irons,Warner’s.. 


. __ 00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161... .9 dos 86.f6@97.00 

Union Platform, Plain.82.1002.20 

Union Platform, Striped.822002.30 

Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales.50* 

ChatlUon's Eureka.26* 

Chatlllon's Favorite. 4 0% 

Family. Turnbulls.30030*10* 

Ri^Ue Bros.* Platform.6* 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .60*100 
60*10*5* 

Chatlllon’B No. 1.40* 

Cbatillon’s No. 2.50* 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. * L. Co.) 

96.60.dls 80*10* 

Box, 1 Handle.9 doz 14.00, dls 10* 

Box, 2 Handle.9 dos 96.00, dls 10* 

Defiance Box and 8hlp.20*10* 

Foot.50*10060* 

Ship, Common. .9 doz 93.50 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Hcreen Window and Door 

Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

tlO* 

J?0* 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners.25026*10* 
Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10* 

Dlaston’s.46*10* 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10* 

Buck Bros.80* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Varnished Han¬ 
dles . 66*10* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Rack Handles. 

60*10* 

Sargent * Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 

60*10*10 

Sargent & Co.’s Nos. 20, 30 and 60 v 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1.. 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.O 

Knapp & Cowles’ Nos. 00 * 4._I_ 

60*10*6* 

Stearns’.26*10*6* 

Gay * Parsons.86* 

Champion.96*10* 

Clark's Pat.3O083V4* 

Crawford’s Adjustable.30* 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..26026*10* 

AUard’s Spiral, new list.25* 

Kolb’s Common Sense..9 dos 96.00. dls 
26*10* 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_30*30*6* 

Screw Driver Bits.9 doz 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.9 gro $6126 

Fray’s Hoi. HdleTSets.No. 3, 812.00, die 
26026*10* 

P. D. & Co.’s all Steel. 7?T7750* 

Screws— 

Wood Screu^s —List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70* 1 

Round Head Iron_66* I „ _ 

Flat Head Brass.66*1 Extra 10* 

Round Head Brass.. .60* | often given 
Flat Head Bronze... .66* I by Jobbers 
Round Head Bronze.00* J 
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February 7, 1889 


THE IRON AGE 


Flat Head, Iron. BU 

Bound Head, Iron.53% 

Bench, and Hand— 

Bench. Iron.66*10066*10*10* 

Bench, Wood. Beech.F <*?*&** 

Beach, Wood, Hickory.90*10* 

HandTwood?.... .86*10026*10*6* 

Leg, 6lunt Point.. .76076*10* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point. .76* 

Bed • • 96*6* 

idM’jn^-civ-viaea 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Millera Falla list. .60060*6* 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W. .86* 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .60*10060*10*6* 
Jack Screws, Stearns'.“.40040*10* 

Scroll Sawn— 

Lester, oomplete, $10.00.96* 

$16...86* 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades.86* 

Scythe Snaths.60*8* 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .76*10076*10*6* 
Pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers.. .F dos $3.76 
Tinners’. 90*2* 

tWDOar '‘- LUt ’£2i(& M t l o*io«* 
H ** ntoCh '“' 

Heinlsch’s Tailor's Shears.83)4% 

First quality C. S. Trimmers. .80080*10% 
Second quality C. 8. Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shear?.10*10* 

Diamond Cast Shears.lQ* 

Clipper. ..10*10* 

Victor Cast Shears..76*10076*10*6* 

Howe Bros. A Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.46* 

Chicago Drop Forge ft F. Co., Solid 

Steel Forged..70* 

Clausa Shear Co., Japanned.70* 

Clauas Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.60* 

Sheaveo- 

SMdtng Door— 

M. W. Co.. Ust July, 1888..60*10000*6* 

R. * B.. list Deo. 18.1886.56*90* 

Corbin** Ust.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's.76* 

Russell's Anti friction, Ust Dec.^18^ 

Moore's Anti-Friction.!.60* 

Sliding Shutter— 

R. ft E. Ust Dec. 18,1886.60*10*2* 

8argent's list..60*10* 

list... .60*10*10* 

Ship Toala— 

L. ft L J. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Shoes, Horse* Male, *c.— 
Home— 

Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factorj^ 
Mule— « 

Add $1 F keg to above prices. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton lots.F lb 0 * 

1000 ft lots..F ft»K# 

600 lb lots. f ib io# 


(Eaetern price* 24 off, cash, 6 day*. 
Drop. F bag, 26 1 b.$120 

aaiSfiSt-iwsuif::::-: 4 

Buck and Chilled, F 6-lb bag. .34 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., Ust Nov. 1, • 

1886.90* 

Nova-Jobbers frequently give 507K* 
extra on above. 

Griffith's Black Iron.60*10* 

Griffith's C. 8. 60000*10* 

Griffith’s SoUd C. 8. R. R Goods.90* 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork A Tool Co).90* 
St LoutoShovelCo.20090*7)4* 

g ussey, Blnns * Co. MM 

ubbard * Co.20020*7)4* 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.60*10* 

Pa^ra Pettebone * Son, Ust January^ 

Remington’s (Lowman’s Patent) 

80*10040* 

Rowland's, Black Iron.60*10$ 

Rowland’s Steel.60*6000*10* 

Shovels and Tongs— 

Iron Head.60*10060*10*6* 

Brass Head.60*10*10* 

Skeins, Thlmhle- 

Western Ust.76*6076*10* 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, Ust Nov. 1,188720* 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co.60*10* 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins..60* 

Utica Turned and Fitted. .86* 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic. 8. S. * Co...60*26*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters.F dos $8.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.... F dos $226 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

k P dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

P dos. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Vested. P dot.. 70* 90* 

Meah 90, Nested, P dos.. 86* $1.00 
Meah 24, Nested, P dos.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

School, by case.60*10* 

Snaps, Harness, dec.— 

Anchor {T. * 8. Mfg. Co.). . .66* 

FitffiFagrlato^.60*10% 

Andrews. .... !.*60% 

Sargent's Patent Guarded.70*10*10* 

German, new list..40*lo% 

Covert. 60 * 9 * 

Covert, New Patent.60*6*9* 

Covert, New R. B. 6009 % 

Covered Spring.OOftlOftlo* 


Soldering Irens— 

Covert's Adjustable* Ust Jan. 1.1886. 

86*9* 

Speke Shaves— 

Iron.45* 

Wood. 80* 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Stearns’.80*10080* 

Speke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s...P dos $10.00, dls 60* 

Stearns'.90*10* 

Ives', No. 1, $15.00; No. 8, $18.00 p dos. 

Douglas’.P dos $9.00, dls 20* 

Spoens and Forks— 

finned Iron — 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s Ust... .70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s 

Ust.70*10* 

Buffalo 8. S. A Co.83K*2* 

Silver-Plated—{4 moe. or 6* cash 80 

Meridenlliit. Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers * Bros.50* 

Rogers *Bro.60* 

Reed * Barton. .60* 

Wm. Rogers M&. Co.... ..50*10000* 

Simpson. Hall. Miller * Co. 60*10 

Holmes* Edwards Silver Co..60*100 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*6* 
H. * E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*6* 

German Silver.60060*6 

German Sliver, Hall * Elton. .60*6* cash 

Nickel Silver.60*6060*10*6* cash 

Britannia.60* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10*1 « 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver... .60* © 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case n 
lots.60* „ 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60060*6* 

CUff’s Bolster Springs.26* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10^70* 

Hungarian Nails.70*10070*10*1$ 

Chair Nalls.7O*1$07O*1O*1O* 

Zinc Glaslera* Points.60060*6* 

Cigar Box Nails.60*10060*10*6* 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*10*6* 
Looking Glass Tacks. ..50*10060*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet.60*10060*10*6* 

Brush Tacks. .TT..60*10060*10*6* 

Shoe Finders,' List Jan. 2,18»ClC*10^ 

L^y and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, 

Silvered. 20*10*10* 

Japanned.80*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86* 

Wire Carpet Nails.60*10* 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nalls. Wire. 
Steel-Wire BradsTK. * RMfg. Co.’s 
list.60*10* 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.‘.....90*10* 

Ive’s Tap Borers.33KA6* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10080* 

Clark's. 88 ) 6086 * 

Tapes, Measuring- 

American.26*16* 

Spring.40* 

Cnesterman’s, Regular Ust.95080* 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case......80080*10* 

Thimble Skelne-8ee Skeins. 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, Ust.60*10*6* 

Tinners' Shears, dec#— 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.). .90026* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. Malllnson * Co. —88)6* 


IVkm's. 

Wilson's. 66* 

Howard's.. . 401 

Bonsny’s..40*10* 

Ml 11m Falls.40040*10* 

Trenton.. 40 * 6040 * 10 * 

Merrill's.16020* 

Sargent's.60*10*10* 

Double Screw Leg.16*10* 

Prentiss.20*6096* 

81mpson*s Adjustable... 10 * 

Bonney’A SsTS A 8. $ 1620 .. .dls 40*10* 

Stearns.83**10083)4*10*10* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises..8^086* 

Combination Hand Vises.F gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.20* 

Bauer's Pipe Vises. 10* 

W ages Boxes— 

Per lb.2)6# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy......F dos$4.00, dls96* 

Wasker Cattera— 

8mlth's Pat.. F dos $19.00. dls 20*10*10* 

Johnson's.P dos $11.00, dls 88v%* 

Penny's. 

F dos Pol. $14; Jap’d. $1620, dls 66* 

Appleton's.P dos $16.00, die <X£lg* 

Bonney’s.30*10* 


wash©™:::: ^ si 

In lota less than 200 lb, p a, add K#, 6-a 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges- 

Iron . —J S 8)6# 

Steel...:......pa4 # 


Steel and Iron..) 7 &»Hvafln« 

Nickel-Plated.) 75*io®80% 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10070* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels. 46*10* 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, Ust 
Jan. 20,1 88777 - .76076*6 


Dias ton’s Try Square and T Bevels. 46*10* 
Win ter bottom's Try and Miter... .30*10* 
Stairett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26* 

Avery's Flush Bevel Squares.80*6* 

Steelyards.40*10060* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith's Waterford Goods.80* 

6080*10* 

Blacksmith's Butterfield’s Goods.. .80* 
6080*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26080* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .88)6*6040* 

Stone— 

Hlndostan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 8ft#: SUps 
No. 1,4)6# 

Sand Stone.P lb 2k# 

Washita Stone, Extra.P lb 19020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.F ft 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.F ft 10011# 

Washita SUps, No. 1, Extra, .p ft 36038# 

Washita SUps, No. 1.P ft 94026# 

Arkansas Btone, No. 1,4 to 6 inP Ib $1.60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 lnp ft $1.86 

Turkey OH Stone, 4 to 8 In.F ft 40# 

Turkey SUps.P ft $1.0001.60 

Lake Superior, Chase.P ft 16# 

Lake Superior SUps. Chase. ..P 1b 81082# 
Seneca Stone* Red Paper Brand. ...P ft 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. P 1b 20026# 
Seneca Stone, 8maU Whets. .P gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.P gro 86.00, dls lb* 

Gem.P gro $4.60, dls 10* 

Gold Medal.P gro $6.00, dls 26% 

M Mirror ’».P pro $6.00, dls -* 

Lustro.P gro 84.76 net 

Ruby..P gro $3.76 net 

Rising Sun, 6 gro lots.P gro 86.60 

Dixon's Plumbago.P ft 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, P gro.$6.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. P gro 813.00 
Yates'Liquid, 2 3 6 10 gaL cans 

P gal ...80.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-ft cans. 

Jet Black ... .P gro SslIS 

Japanese.P gro $8.60 

Fireside. P gro $8.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.P gro $19.00 

BonneU’s Liquid Stove Polish. P gro 89.00 
BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. P gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Bemdne Paste, 6 and 10 ft 

Pfn. .12)6# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ft 
Nickel Plate Paste.P gro $635 

Tacks, Brads, dec.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.—[Note.—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet... .80080*6* 

Steel Carpet. 80080*6* 

Swedes Iron Caraet.80080*6* 

American Iron Cut.76076*10* 

Swedes Iron.76*6076*10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10076*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers', 

75*10076*10*6* 

Gimp and Lace.76*10076*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace .76*10076*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trlmmers'.76*lO076*lO*6* 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6* 
8 wedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

76*10076*10*6* 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list). 


Tire Benders, Cpsetters* dec- Well Bncketa, Galvanlaed- 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16* 

Tobacco Cotters— 

Champion.80*10030* 

Wood Bottom.P dos $5.OO0$&26 

All Iron..P do*$425 

Nashua Look Oo’.s P dos, $18.00 60066* 

Wilson's. 66* 

Sargent’s.P dos, $24. dls, 66*10* 

Acme.P aos, $20.00, dls 40* 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Class 8 and 4, Bronsed 

Iron.60* 

Class 3 and 4, Bronse Metal.26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.86* 

Skylight Lifters.86* 

CrownTEagle and 8hleld.60* 

Relhers Bronsed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887.60*2* 

Reiher’s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate 
60*21 

Excelsior.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s.60*10* 

Payson’s Universal.40040*10* 


p dos 90# 
P dos 76# 


Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.86* 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.16* 

Dlsston’s BrTt and Plastering, 86026*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.86* 

Clement * Maynard’s.80* 

Rose’s Brick.16090* 

Brade's Brick.26* 

WorraU's Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden. 70* 


Batter and cheese.86* 

Tracks, Warekoase, Ac,— 

B. ft L. Block Co.'s list. *88..40* 

Tabes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Copper Tacks..60*10* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nffils.60*10* 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Trunk and Clout Nails.7O*lO07O*lOAlO* 
Tinned Trank and Clout Nalls. 70*100 
70*10*10* 

Basket Nails.70*10070*10*10% 


Flax Twine— BC. B. 

No. 9, H and U ft Balls...82# 80# 

No. 12, Q and h ft Balls.81# 99# 

No. 18, Q and Q ft'Balls.18# 98# 

No. 24, m and m ft Balls.18# 28# 

No. 88, Q and 8 ft Balls.16# 27# 

No. 264, Mattrass, H and )£ ft Balla.48060# 

Chalk lLlne, Cotton, )4 ft Balls.26# 

Mason Line, Linen. H 1b Balls.66# 

2-Ply Hemp, % ana % ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).11)4# 

8-Ply Hemp, 1 ft BaUs.12#012U# 

8-Ply Hemp, IK ft BaUs.ll#0llQ# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft . .16#016# 
% 8, 4 and 6-Ply Jute, K * Balls.10# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 ft to dos. .18# 


SoUd Box.60060*6* 

Parallel— 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw.16*10* 

Stephens'..26080* 


HlU’s.F do*. 12 qt, $42(6; 14 qt, 

Iron Clad. .TTf do*, 14 qt, $ 4260 $ 4 ^O 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$4260420 

Whiting’s Wired Top.. F dos $4,000,426 

Well Wheels— 

. 8 im, $2.25; 10 ln^ $2.70; 12 In., $826 


.86040*6* 

.70070*6* 

..40*10*6* 


Game — 

Newhouse.86040*6* 

Oneida Pattern.70070*6* 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*6* 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse WoodLCboker.jp dos holes, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .F dos $1.60, dls 10* 
Mouse, Cage. Wire.... F dos $2.50, dls 10* 
Mouse, Cateh-’em-aUve, F ds $8.60. dls 16* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”. F p $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.Fgr $18.00. dls 16* 

Rat, "Decoy ”.F gr $10.00, dls 1Q% 

Ideal.Fgr $10.00 

Cyclone.fgr $6.25 

Hotchkiss MetalUc Mouse, 6-hoks qraps. 


IUrk«. Br.* Ann.. No.. 0 

Market, Cop'd, Nos. 0 to IB —70070*6* 

M&rketl Galv., Nos. 0 to 18 ..86*6* 

Market, Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18, 

Stone, Hr. and Ann’d, Nos. ^ 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 

Stone, Br. and Aim'd, Nos. 27 

Stone, Tinned.70070*10* 

TlSSSd Broom Wire.70*6070*10* 

Galvanised Fence........... ......... W 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8and».76* 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14 ....••■•75* 

Brass, list . 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884 ..■■•■■■■ • «*W 

BarbFence.8e®Trade Repwt 

Wire on Spools•... ••••• • • • • 

Malta's Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spools, 

Matin's Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 18 to 30. .664» F ft 

Picture Wire.00 * 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Quarto^ n,.oo, dls 86% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, Ac. . 

Painted Screen Cloth, F 100 sq. ft., 
raimea ocrecu $1,800 $1.90 

Galvanised Wire Netting.76076*6* 

Wire Gonds- 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1,1886. 

Iron.wj* 

Cast Steel.40* 


American Adjustable. IM 

Baxter's Adjustable “ S ” .... 40*10060* 

Baxter's Diagonal.40*10060* 

Coes’ Genuine.66*8* 

Coes' 44 Mecha 11 5&A10A3* 

Girard Standard.70*10% 

Machinists’, Sterling Wrench Co. .70*10% 
Lamson * Sessions’ Engineers’.. .60*10* 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard.70*10* 

Goes' Pattern, Wrought.1 

Sterling Wrought. J 

Bemlsa Call's 

Pat. Combination.36* 

Merrick’s Pitteru.:)6% 

Brin’s Pattern 25% 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.10*5% 

No. 8 Pipe.40*10% 

Aiken's Pocket i Bright) $0.00, dls 60*10* 
The Favorite P<x;ket F doz $4.00, dls 40 % 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.26* 

Boardman’s. .20*10% 

Always Read: 25*5% 

Alligator. oo% 

Donohue’s Bu 
Acme, Bright 
Acme, Nickel* 

Walker’s.66*3* 

Diamond Steel. 66*3* 

Wringers* Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, Ac., list J^tt^M8$^^ 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 14, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


tlfre ^owfaR quotation! 


FEBRUARY 13 , 1889 . 

are for small iota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TVCEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Oomtnon Iron: 

It to Sin. round and square.. I . go A t 

rto6tn.x**tol in. f 

Beflned Iron: 

It to S in. round and square.. J 

fYo4«n.x64tol«hi.Vfb 9.00©9.10# 

4it to 6 m. x It to i In .) 

1 to 6 m. x it end 6-10.<Mb 2.S0 

Bods—It and 11-10 round and sq..* 1b 9.1Q 

Bands—l to 0 x 8-10 to No. IS.w t> 2.20 

“ Burden Best” Iron, base price.. p 1b 8X0 
Burden's “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

vice..f I 2 80R . ...# 

“Uhier”.bib 8.10 ta ....# 

Norway Rods .4.00 ® 5.00# 

Nerehant Steel from Store. 

Her pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer M achi n e r y, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

prion in small lota. 

Best Out Steel, base price m small lots 
Beet Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. 09 

*beet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R.O. Cleaned. 


3 S 


lOto'16.Mb 2.78 

17to20.|2 2.86 

21 to 24.1Mb 8.00 

26and «....« b 820 
».f b 8.85 

fl). t b 8.00 „ 

B B 

v*<L 14 to 29, V 1b. 4.50 
w% il to 24, j lb, 4.8714 

-ntOtot^f »,585 

tf 7 .fb, 6.6*14 

118..f b,6.00 


2.80# 

81585 


8J6 

8.26 

8.60 

8.60 

8.75 

4.00 


8.60 


quaL 

B, 9# 


1 .. .. 4.88 

i . ... 4.78 

. 6.12 

i .... 6.48 @ 

l. 5.85 (ft 

5> A 10# 

__ _9 1b 9U# 10# 

Amerioan Cold Rolled B. B.f b6# ft 7# 

BOgUth Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.Bib 15 # 

Extra Cast .fib 16} ta 17 # 

Swaged, Cast.” blfl 4 

■tatvouble 8hear. Ib 15 # 

foster. 1st quality.( b 19H# 

trmanSteel, Best.i I 1b 10^ 

2d quality. .Mb 0 # 

~* ..^ - qoaHty.<.MB 15 # 

B 14 f 
IB 1214# 



.a : 


OaU and Grade. 


Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate*.—Bright. 
MelynGrade........ 1C. 10x 14.. 86.7ft 

• 10.12x12.. 8.00 

. " . .. 10,14X20.. 8.75 

* “ .IC, 20x28.. ItiOfr 

• u ‘ *• .Hi 10x14.. 7.95 

.. 0,12x12.. 7.60 

.. 0.14x20.. 7.25 

....IX, 20 x 28.. 15.00 
..DC, 12H x17.. 680 

..DX, 1254x17.. 7.00 

...lb. 18x14.. 6.76 

.IC, 12x12.. 6.00 

M “ ..Ja 14x20.. 5.78* 

“ “ .IX. 10x14.. 7J» 

“ “ .IX, 12x12.. 7.60 

M *• .1X14x20. 7.26 

Allaway Grade.KXlOxu.. 6.00 

u “ .IC, 12 x 12 . 5.1*14 

“ ” .10, 14x20.. 5.00 

“ “ .10,90x28.. 11.00 

“ “ .IX. 10x14.. 6.00 

“ “ . ...IX, 12x12.. 6.26 

“ “ .IX, 14x20.. 6.00 

“ “ .IX, 20 x 28.. 12.00 

“ “ ...DC, 1914x1?.. 475 

« “ . .DX,12£xl7.. 6.75 

Coke Plate*.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14,14 x 20.. $4.76 
10x20.. 7.26 
20 x 26.. 0.76 

IX, 10x14.14x20.. 5.60 
BY IGrade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 90.. 4.40 
Charcoal Plate*.—Teme. 


1 


Per box. 
ft $6.00 
B 6.29 
6.00 

19.60 

7.60 
7.75 
7.60 

16 60 
5.78 
7.86 
ta 6.00 

| & 

Z 7.60 

ta 7.75 
ta 7.60 

i ut*. 

& 6.1% 


5.00 

6.00 

26.00 

7.60 
10.26 

6.76 

4.60 


Dean.Grade.- 

-1C, 14 x 90. 

. $4.40 

<& 

$4.0214 


90 x 98. 

. 9.00 


9 25 


IX, 14 x «U. 

90 x 98. 

. 4.40 
. 11.00 

I 

itSK 

Ahecaras Grade.—IC, 14 x 20. . 

. 4.96 

z 

4.60 


20 x 98... 

. 8.60 

& 

9.00 


IX, 14x28* 

. 5.96 


5.50 


90 x 98.. 

. 10.60 

$ 

10.80 


Un Boiler Plate*. 



IXX, 14x96.. 



l m * 5 

IXX. 14x98.. 
(XX. 14x41.. 


19752 



1 


Copper* 

:* Pie. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copp 


r, 8# 


f B. tfanufactuied (including all % of 
which Coppr iis s component of chief value), 
uiore 


46 1 ad valoieir. 


Ingot. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of tbe United States. December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


i i i 
I I I 


t 


80-72- 

80- 
86 - 


-72 


-86 


Over 84 In. wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 

per pound. 



S 

£ 

s 

$ 

0 

a 

2 . 

2 

U 

<0 

TP 

9» 

0 

ts s 

O 

S 

8 

8 

5 

2 

8 


8 

<0 

•+ 

« 

0 

X 

5 

96 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

33 

96 

25 

26 

28 

30 

84 


96 

25 

27 

29 

88 

86 


96 

26 

28 

30 

34 

88 


96 

27 

29 

81 

86 



26 

Sb3 

80 

32 

86 



98 

80 

82 

87 




96 

81 






97 







ffi 







90 


• • • • 




• • •* 


Lake . 

“ Anchor ” Brand. 


.. & 17 #<j 

® 1654# 4 


lift 


All Bath Tub 8heeta._ 16 os. 14 os. I* oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound.. $0.vS 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, #£ inch diameter and over, per 

pound. .95# 

Circles, 60 Inches In diameter and less, 8 cent¬ 
ner pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 6 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Curies, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 

t he same thickness. 

xsgment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over prioe of sheets required to out 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounoes per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prioes. 

Cold or Hard Rolled (Topper, lighter than 14 ounoes 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottom*. Pit* and Flat*. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

lO ounoe and up to 12 ounce. .8t# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one aide, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each.16# 

For tinning boiler sizes. 8 In. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each. 12# 

For tinning ixjlle** shea, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 69 

in.) each.It# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. .9* 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Plantthed Copper. 

Planished Copper' List fay 6, 1888 .. ..Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 
Seamless Copper. Beamless Brass. 

"incnfB .60# 84 Inch p B .47# 

.44# U “ “ 41# 

.42# 44 “ “.89# 

.40# ft “ 44 87# 

.89# ft “ “ 88# 

..87# 1 “ “ 84# 

.84# IK “ - 81# 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 & 15 % 

Spelter* 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.60 p 100 B. 

Western Spelter .&K# @6 # 

41 Bergenport ”.8# 

“Bertha”.7H Q 8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2K# p B. 

600 f> casks.614# 

PerB.?K# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 p 100 B. Old Lead, 2# P B. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# P B. 

American.414 

Newark.ift 

Bar.5144 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 6K# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45s 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.714# 

Solder. 

14 @ KCGuaranteed). 16# 

Extra Wiping.1314# 

The prices of the many other qualities of Bolder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.p B 18#4# 14# 

Halle tt’s. . 44 12# @1*14# 

Plumbers 9 Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops.56*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55*10*2 

Corporation Cooks..55*10*9 


Corporation Cocks, “ Mueller ” Pattern, from 

Western list. 56*10*9 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cooks....SOAtSi* 

Compression Basin Cocks.. ...50&10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks..60A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks..5Q&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50&16&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 

Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball CockB.50A10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55A10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basra 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers. Ship Cloeet 

Vaivee and Suction Baskets. ... . 56A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 55A10A2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25..dis 10 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.$1.90.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions... 56A10A2 

Union Joints.60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Hose Goods .56A10A2 

Steam and Gao Fitters 9 Brass and 

Iron Work. 

Discount 

per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves. 60&10&2 

Finish, d Brass Globe Vaives. with F'nished 

Brass Wheels. i. ... 40&10&2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves._90A19A2 

Bran Radiator Aqgle Valves.9QA10A9 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves,"Frink's Patent. 

wr ing s 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.69*1062 

Brass Check Valves.69*10*2 

Brass Hoee Valves.66*16*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. 60*16*2 

Brass safety Valves.. .60*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.60*16*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*16*2 

Braes Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60*16*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks.5714*10*2 

Brass 8ervtce, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks..6714*16*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

66*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe OU Cups. 

66*10*2 

Lubricators.ao * is *# 

_Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.66*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks .66*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and 8team Bibbs.. .SOSimn 
Brass 8wtng Joints and Expansion Jointa.60&)€^ 

Brass Test Pumps.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Finings. Rough.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Punched.20*10*2 

Brass Union Joints.60*16*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Ninnies .. 56*10^1 

Brass Hoee Fittings? Ptnfnle and Roller 

Plugs.66*10*2 

iron Rody Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .66*16*2 

Iron Body 8afety. Throttle, Back Presrara. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves. .66*10*2 

Iron Cocks, ail Iron.68*16*2 

All Iron Valves.66*10*2 


lHlscellmneown, 


Cast Iron Fitting 
Plugs and Busmi 
Miutoable Iron Un 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per osnt. 

. ,*-72*10 
* ..78*16 




Paints* 

Black. Lamp—Coach Painters’.V b 99 R 24# 

“ Ordinary... 6# 

Black, ivory Drop, fair. 19 a 16# 

“ *• best. 98 # 

Black Paint In oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fait to best... ..40 % 55 # 

44 in oil.46 Z 65# 

Chinese dry . fm 

Ultramarine.18 ft 80# 

Brown, Spanish. it 4 # 

“ Van Dyke.10 @ 19# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass'd cans, 9#; kegs, 7 # 

Green, Chrome . 15 ta 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 A 18 & 96# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; beta, 96# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 86# 

Iron ' amt. Bright Red.W fe $l'~ 

Iron Paint, Brown . ft b l£ 

Iron Paint, Purple.f 

iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red_* m ( 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea .S 

Iron Paint, Ground in olL Brown.f 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.* IM 

Litharge. put 

Mineral Paints.9 *A 

Orange Mineral.16# 

Red Lead. Americsn.614# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry... .$1.66 B$LW 

Red Venetian In oil.mast'd cans, 11# ; f 

Red Indian Dry. 

Rose Pink... 


; ia# 

•if if# 
.19 • ia# 


Digitized by boogie 
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A 5,000,000-Gallon Filter. 

Although the fact that water can be 
purified by passing it through certain ma¬ 
terials has been long known, the purifica¬ 
tion of large volumes by mechanical filtra¬ 
tion, without resorting to chemicals of any 
description, has only received close atten¬ 
tion during the past few years. Early fil¬ 
ters were exceedingly slow in their opera¬ 
tion, and the quantity of water passed by 
them was accordingly very small, so that 
their capabilities were limited to a narrow 
range. Now it is by no means uncommon 
to filter the whole water supply for a 
city, and to accomplish this with apparatus 
simple in construction and of comparatively 
small size. In addition to this, the mod¬ 
ern filter, having proved itself to be 
so reliable in operation and so economical 
as regards running expense, has entered 


sand. The construction and arrange¬ 
ment of the sand and gravel beds will 
be understood from the perspective 
view, in which a portion of tne shell of 
one of the filters is broken away. Water 
enters through the pipe A, its admission 
being controlled by the valve C. It 
passes downward through the gravel in 
the smaller chamber, under the partition, 
up through the gravel, sand and gravel 
beds iu the larger chamber, and thence 
through the outlet pipe B. The first 
screen arrests any large particles which 
may be brought in by the water; the first 
gravel bed removes the larger percentage 
of impurities, while the purifying opera¬ 
tion is completed as tne water nows 
through the other beds. As the entire 
lower portion of the filter serves as a water 
chamber, the upward flow is distributed 
in such a manner that each section of the 


in a large volume through the filter, 
no single part of which presents more 
resistance to its flow than another. 
One remarkable feature of this filter— 
which is perhaps the largest ever intro¬ 
duced in a single works—is the small 
space required. The inside measurement 
of the room in which it is situated is 274 
x28J; 10 feet would give ample head 
room. Simple filters of this description 
have been long in use under the most 
trying conditions and yet no cause of fail¬ 
ure to thoroughly purify the water has 
appeared. These filters are made by the 
Hegeman & Oliphant Filter Company, of 
112 Liberty street, New York. 


Warming Cars With Hot Water.— 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has about com¬ 
pleted the fitting up of a train of five cars 



THE LARGE FILTER BUILT BY THE HEGEMAN & OLIPHANT FILTER COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


all )the great industries to such an extent 
as to form an important part of the plant. 

The filter of the great Spreckels sugar 
refinery now being erected near Philadel¬ 
phia is illustrated by the accompanying 
engravings. This filter really consists of 
four separate filtering vessels, which re¬ 
ceive their supply from the same source 
and deliver into the same outlet, and yet 
each filter is entirely independent of its 
neighbor. Each filter consists of an iron 
shell, shaped and made like a boiler, and 
of sufficient strength to withstand any 
pressure to which it may be subjected 
when in use. The shells are 5 feet in 
diameter and 21 feet long. A vertical 
transverse partition, placed 3 feet from the 
inlet end, and extending to within 10 
inches of the bottom, divides the interior 
of each into two compartments. Near the 
top and at the bottom of the partition are 
horizontally placed screens which divide 
the smaller chamber into compartments. 
Between the screens gravel is placed. 
Extending along the larger chamber are 
two receptacles for gravel, each of which 
consists of an upper and lower screen, 
between which the gravel is held. These 
screens rest upon cross rods, and either 
can, when necessary, be withdrawn 
through the manholes H. Between 
these two screens is a bed of fine 


bed acts to retain the impurities. In other 
words, there is no useless or idle portion 
through which the water does not now. 

Provision is made for automatically 
cleansing the filter, if by reason of the ac¬ 
cumulation of impurities upon the first 
screen its action should be interrupted. 
The increased pressure arising from the 
stoppage would raise the safety valve E' 
which is in the pipe E. This pipe leads 
from the inlet pipe A down along the front 
of the filter, into which five branches enter. 
The branches are located as shown in the 
longitudinal section, Fig. 2. The upper 
four pass through the smeller chamber, and 
at the entrance to the larger each is pro¬ 
vided with a so-called “manifold,” G, 
shown in plan in Fig. 3, The water then 
enters the filter through the pipe E and the 
manifolds G, by which it is conducted 
to all parts. The sand and gravel are 
thoroughly cleansed and any refuse on the 
first screen is washed through the pipe F 
to the sewer connections at F'. From the 
main body of the filter the water passes 
through the pipe I. It is evident that, 
since the water passes upward through the 
large beds of sand and gravel, there is no 
danger of packing the material, and no 
necessity for ever forcing the water 
through, while the removal of impuri¬ 
ties is more perfect, as the water moves 


with a system of heating by hot water. 
From the Pittsburgh DUpateh we condense 
the following description of the main feat¬ 
ures : In the sand box of the engine are 
placed coils of copper pipes as closely to¬ 
gether as possible. Water, originally 
drawn from the tender, passes through the 
coils and through suitably arranged pipes 
in the cars to the rear of the train, and 
then returns to the coils through another 
pipe line, the forced circulation being 
maintained by a small pump. Entering 
the car, the water passes through a Y lead¬ 
ing up through the floor, and then along 
each side of the car under the seats to the 
rear. The exposed parts of the pipe are 
first covered with asbestos, then wrapped 
in hair cloth, then paper and canvas, which 
is painted. At each end of the cars is an 
automatic stop cock, provided to close the 
pipes and keep the hot water in the cars 
in case the train breaks in two. 


The new edge tool works of the Fall 
City Malleable Iron and Steel Company, 
Louisville, Ky., have recently gone into 
operation, employing about 20 hands and 
preparing for a full practical test of the 
Hooper-Clark process. The company will 
devote their capacity at first to the pro¬ 
duction of hatchets, axes and hoes. 
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The Wrought-iron Pipe Trade of the 
Northwest. 

The consumption of wrought-iron pipe 
is rapidly increasing in the Northwest, 
and Chicago is now the most important 
distributing point in this country outside 
of Pittsburgh. The local production is 
quite small, the great bulk of the trade 
being carried on by outside manufacturers. 
The Crane Bros. Mfg. Company and the 
Fieldhouse & Dutcher Mfg. Jompany, 
both of Chicago, have plants for the man¬ 
ufacture of butt-welded pipe of small cal¬ 
iber, and the Haxtun Steam Heater Com¬ 
pany have a plant at Kewanee, 130 miles 
south of Chicago, but there is no mill west 


population and the constant march of im¬ 
provement. Within the last five years the 
whole system of refrigerating on a large 
scale has been changed, and the produc¬ 
tion of artificial cold which was substi¬ 
tuted has required large quantities of 
wrought-iron pipe. The salt blocks, as 
now operated, take a great deal of pipe. 
Manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
are using it more and more every year, 
finding that while it is fully as strong as a 
solid bar it is much lighter, and it recovers 
itself when accidentally bent instead of 
getting set. The increasing number of 
high buildings in Western cities causes a 
greater demand for fire-escapes, and all of 
them are now being constructed with a 
wrought-iron pipe extending from pave- 


pipe up to 24 inches in diameter to meet 
the demand for large sizes. They con¬ 
template making up to 30 inches at an 
early day. No other works make wrought- 
iron pipe larger than 16 inches, except in 
England, but the large sizes are there 
made by hand, while the National Tube 
Works Company use the regular lap¬ 
welding process throughout their whole 
line. The competition between wrought 
and cast iron pipe is made on the basis of 
the greater strength, lightness and freedom 
from leakage of the former. Thus, while 
a 6-inch cast pipe weighs 33 pounds to the 
foot, a 6-inch wrought pipe of five times 
the strength weighs but 8.6 pounds to the 
foot; an 8-inch pipe shows 42 pounds 
against 12.8pounas; a 10-inch pipe shows 



Fig. 2 .—Longitudinal Section of 5,000,000-GaMon Filter. 



of Youngstown, Ohio, making lap-welded 
pipe or pipe of large diameters. The Na¬ 
tional Tube Works Company and the 
American Tube and Iron Company both 
carry stocks of pipe in Chicago. A. M. 
Byers & Co. and the Riverside Iron Works 
maintain resident salesmen, and several 
other manufacturers of both butt and lap 
welded tubes have established agencies 
with Chicago business houses having the 
proper trade connections. It is estimated 
that the annual sales of wrought-iron pipe 
in Chicago and its vicinity now amount to 
over $4,000,000, notwithstanding sales 
made by mills not represented in Chicago 
and selling by correspondence or through 
travelers, the extent of which can only be 
eonjectured. 

The consumption of wrought-iron pipe 
in the Northwest, as in most other sec¬ 
tions, is increasing by reason of the new 
uses being found for it, as well as the nat¬ 
ural growth attending the increase in 


ment to eaves to carry a stream of water to 
the roof in case of fire. The growth of 
steam and hot-water heating is also hav¬ 
ing its effect on the pipe trade, and in 
numerous cases wrought-iron pipe is being 
used as a casing for electric wires when 
buried in the streets. 

An important field is, of course, found 
in the new natural-gas district of Indiana, 
in which more territory is constantly being 
opened up, requiring pipe for wells and 
also for distributing the gas to points of 
consumption. But a more constant de¬ 
mand for large pipes is expected in the 
distribution of water through Western 
cities. Large wrought-iron pipes are rap¬ 
idly working their way into use for mains. 
The trade in this one item a'one amounted 
to probably $1,000,000 last year in the 
entire country, of which the greater part 
originated in the West. The National 
Tube Works Company are paying special 
attention to this matter, ana are making 


65 pounds to 16.6 pounds, and the differ¬ 
ence continues in still larger sizes. The 
wrought-iron pipe of the same capacity 
will thus form a line about four times as 
long as its cast-iron competitor, weight 
for weight, while the increase in cost will 
not cover the whole of the difference. It 
is claimed that the joint used on the 
wrought-iron pipe precludes all possibility 
of leakage. The converse joint consists of 
a cast-iron sleeve, with concave grooves for 
the admission of molten lead, a projecting 
ring in the center of the sleeve of the 
same hight as the thickness of the pipe to 
prevent lead from running into the pipe, 
and two slots into which rivets on opposite 
sides of the pipe engage when it is inserted 
and given a half turn. The pipes when 
laid with this joint are given an air-press¬ 
ure test to insure perfection. These points, 
together with the difference in freight on 
the lighter weight, have given wrought 
pipe the preference over cast pipe in numer- 
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ous Western cities, particularly in remote 
localities to which freight rates are very 
high. 

The prospective new uses for wrought- 
iron pipe in the West are of a similar char¬ 
acter to those anticipated in the East. The 
Boston hot-water house-heating system 
from a central source of supply is expected 
to secure a foothold in other large cities, 
and if it does there will be a heavy con¬ 
sumption of wrought pipe for that pur¬ 
pose. The cities wnich are now suffering 
from the soft coal smoke nuisance are 


is nearly 500,000 tons of ore. The com¬ 
pany making the sale retains several 
thousand acres on which ore has been 
found, and their work of development 
will be begun early in the spring. The 
Palmer mine has produced over 500,000 
tons of ore to date. 

New Naphtha Boiler. 

Some time since we described and illus¬ 
trated the naphtha engines and boilers built 
by the Gas Engine and Power Company, 



under the coil. The burner is a circular 
tube having a gap opposite the entrance 
and formea with holes along its upper 
surface. This, the main burner, is first 
heated by what may be termed an auxiliary 
burner arranged beneath it, and supplied 
with gas from a tank. The exhaust gas 
from the engine is led to a keel condenser. 
In engines above 10 horse-power the air is 
supplied by a blower run by belting from 
the main shaft, this insuring a more per¬ 
fect combustion and more effective opera¬ 
tion of the engine. The jacket covering 
the coil may be lifted off to permit access 
to the latter for cleaning. 

The Pietzka Revolving Paddling 
Farnnee. 

According to Dr. Wedding there are 
seven of Pietzka’s double-hearth revolving 
puddling furnace^ at Witkowitz, in Mor¬ 
avia, and seven others are to be added to 
those now erected at Zawadski. At the 
latter works the production of one of these 
furnaces is found to amount to three times 
that of a furnace of the ordinary type, 
besides which only six men are employed 
instead of twelve. The coal used is less 
by 40 per cent, in the case of the older 
type of the revolving furnace, and it is 
hoped that a further reduction of 20 per 
cent, will be effected in the case of the 
more improved form of furnace now in 
course of erection. The repairs are stated 
to be unimportant. The arch lasts for 
many months. The fire bridge is repaired 
every four weeks. The regenerators are 
cleaned out every fortnight, two hours 
being found sufficient to effect this. The 
heatuig-up of a cold furnace can be com¬ 
pleted in five hours. The percentage com¬ 
position of the producer gas used in the 
furnaces at this works is about as fol- 


lows' 

Heavy 

Liffht 






hydro- 

hydro- 





CO. 

carb’ns. 

carb’ns. 

OO. 

H. 

O. 

N. 

1.4 

0.4 

2.8 

27.8 

8.0 

1.4 

57.8 


The percentage of carbonic oxide rarely 
falls below 26, and is frequetly above 80. 
It is stated that the loss of metal in this 
mechanical puddling furnace is somewhat 
less than in the ordinary one. The follow¬ 
ing table gives comparative working re¬ 
sults of the two furnaces: 


Revolving furnace. 



Ordinary 


furnace. 

Month. 

J . "S 



IIJS 

9 ® 

* O 


■5H 

2 fr. 

1* 


Fig. l.—The Burner. 


First.. |87.6 
Second ,98.6 


With coal. With gas. 
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f ill 


2T8.3 6.6 67.3 24.02 .... 44.8 

814.4 6.165.8887.0 ... 42.4 

I I I 


These results w#re obtained from fur- 

NAPHTHA BOILER, BUILT BY TH E GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY nace s at the WitkZitz works. 

• OF NEW YORK. _ ^ 

From a number of letters which have 

nxiously looking for some means of re- of Morris Dock, New York City, for their reached us it is clear that some of the 
ief, and there will be little obstruction launches. Since then several important readers of The Iron Age have construed 
thrown in the way of introducing a sys- changes have been made in the construe- * act that we published in °ur issue of 
tem of heating which will at the same tion of the boiler, which is here illustrated. -February 7 a statement embodying the 
time prove satisfactory to the users and The boiler, Fig. 2, consists of copper claims made for the Robert process as an 
beneficial to the community at large. If tubing coiled as shown, each spiral con- indorsement of it. As we distinctly 
it also helps the pipe trade, that is the sisting of four turns. The naphtha is ad- stated, no representative of The Iron Age 
system which will meet with most favor mittea at the bottom instead of at the top “ as y et examined the plant or investigated 
from the pipe manufacturers. as formerly. The burner, Fig. 1, is pro- tbe process. We made no comment be- 

_ vided at its upper end with an injector, Q', c** 18 ® did not seem necessary with 

~ supplied with naphtha gas through a pipe, an y one w bo is familiar with steel mauu- 

A Hisnfltrh from Mumnoft. a Mirh savs P 5par?in nr tho Knilnr na uVmwn Tho r>nr. faCtUTe. 


A dispatch from Marquette, Mich., says 
that General Alger has bought the Pitts¬ 
burgh and Lake Superior Company’s iron 
mine for $800,000, including 1800 acres of 
iron land. The mine has been a continu¬ 
ous producer since 1871, shipping 56,821 
tons of ore last year. Its total production 


of Morris Dock, New York City, for their 
launches. Since then several important 
changes have been made in the construc¬ 
tion of the boiler, which is here illustrated. 
The boiler, Fig. 2, consists of copper 
tubing coiled as shown, each spiral con¬ 
sisting of four turns. The naphtha is ad¬ 
mitted at the bottom instead of at the top 
as formerly. The burner, Fig. 1, is pro¬ 
vided at its upper end with an injector, Q', 
supplied with naphtha gas through a pipe, 
P, leading to the boiler, as shown. The cur¬ 
rent of naphtha on its passage to the burner 
(which is lighted through the open¬ 
ing A in the retort) draws in air 
through the flaring opening Q', and 
the mixture thus formed burns as it 
issues from the small holes in the burner 


The boiler-makers in the Risdon Iron 
Works, at San Francisco, struck on the 
ground that certain iron plates being used 
in the repairs of boilers of the steamship 
Australia were made abroad. 
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Ball Bearings. 

The accompanying engravings are in¬ 


tended to serve as suggestions concerning speeds. Other things being equal, the 
the use of ball bearings. The designs fact that they reduce the loss due to fric- 


have little doubt that ball bearings will being provided with a separate set of ma¬ 
ul timately be widely used for both light chinery, boilers, shafts and screws. Each 
and heavy work, and for slow and quick 




Fig. 1 .—Applied to Head Stocks . 


were made by J. J. Grant, superintendent 
of the Simonds Rolling Machine Company, 
of Fitchburg, Mass. An examination will 
show that Mr. Grant has so chosen his 
subjects as to embody the three principal 
features of all bearings, and has endeav¬ 
ored ta eliminate the loss of power due to 
friction in bearings as ordinarily con¬ 
structed by the use of balls. His designs 
are applicable to the following cases:* A 
cylindrical shaft revolving in a cylindrical 
journal, a thrust bearing, and a combina¬ 
tion of these two. 9 

In Fig. 1 the ball bearing is shown 
applied to the headstock of a lathe. In 



tion to a minimum is acknowledged. Fig. 4.—Applied to Cable Sheave. 

Now that practically perfect and uni¬ 
form balls of tempered steel can be ob- side is again subdivided by solid bulkheads 
tained at a moderate cost, their more ex- into numerous compartments. The ship 


this case the spindle is formed with annu¬ 
lar ridges, which serve as both thrust and 
rolling bearings, the balls being arranged 
as clearly shown. The two next illustra¬ 
tions are of shafting of slow and quick 
speeds. In the first the balls are placed 
as closely as may be in a cylindrical cas¬ 
ing surrounding the shaft. In the second 
case, Fig. 3, the balls are arranged in rings 
or circles, each ring being separated by a 
disk, and the shaft being provided with a 
sleeve. The next drawing is somewhat 
similar to Fig. 3, except that the balls 
come in direct contact with the shaft. In 



• Fig. 8 .—Applied to Shafting. 

tended use in bearings generally seems I has a double bottom, 
to be assured. placed in three water-ti 


The boilers ar® 




t, 


iiiii 






to be assured. placed in three water-tight compartments, 

■ - completely cut off from one another, so 

The new Hamburg steamship Columbia, that even if two of the compartments 
to be put on the line next spring, in some should be flooded the boilers in the third 

would be able to keep one of the engines 
^ working. The vessel’s speed is guaranteed 

to exceed 19 knots, or 21} miles, per hour. 






Fig. 2 .—Applied to Heavy Journals of Slow Motion. 


Fig. 5 longitudinal motion of the shaft is 
prevented by angular bearing surfaces. 
As applied to cranes, fig. 6, and water¬ 
wheel steps, Figs. 10 and 11, and jack- 
screws, Fig. 9, where the object is simply 
to provide a bearing upon which the load- 
bearing parts may turn easily, the balls are 
placed in angular grooves, and support 
flat bearing plates, except in the case of 
the crane, in which both upper and lower 
bearings are formed of angular grooves to 
receive the balls. The bearing for the 
upper end of the crane-post resembles 
that for a shaft. In the case of a worm 
shaft, Fig. 8, the thrust in both direc¬ 
tions is received by balls placed in angu¬ 
lar grooves in a collar on the shaft, the 
second bearing for the balls being formed 
by the end of the journal box. The ball 
bearing when applied to a propeller shaft 
to take up the thrust is shown in Fig. 7 
The subject of ball bearings so briefly 
outlined in the above text, and so plainly 
and widely illustrated by the engravings, 
will bear careful and close study. We 


Encouragement of Ocean Shipping. 

— j-f i I Measures for the upholding of our steam 

/ ocean marine are likely to receive sjtecial 

\ -Vjy attention in Congress at an early day. 

X JX X Despite all that has been done, be it much 

_ ^ • or little, either by Congress or by State 

-I legislature, to relieve ocean commerce 

from needless burdens, the amount of this 
, . „ f __ class of tonnage afloat steadilv diminishes. 

Journals of Slow Motion. although at a lessened ratio, as shown by 

the report of the United State Commis- 
respects represents the most advanced type sioner of Navigation for 1888. It is quite 
of steamship architecture. The ship has certain that a strong effort will be made 
a length of 403 feet, a width of 50 feet, to bring about a radical change of policy 



Fig. 5 .—Applied to Grinding Machinery. 

and a depth of 38 feet, and is of 10,000 respecting the part which the general 
tons displacement and 12,500 horse-power. Government should take in the raainten- 
A longitudinal bulkhead, running from ance of steamship lines to foreign porte. 
stem to stern, divides the ship, each side So long as foreign governments persist in 
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lavishing large sums in aid of steamship 
lines on all principal routes of traffic, 
satisfied that the benefits accruing in¬ 
directly to the nation at large return a full 
equivalent for the amounts thus expended, 

just so long must Americans, less favored 

In the manner described, be crowded out 

from the field. This is a view commonly 




taken and which seems to have become 
more firmly established in the convictions 
of public men. 

The number who accept “free ships” 
as affording promise of an adequate means 
of relief are comparatively few. Perhaps 
no better indication can be cited of the 
prevalent tone of sentiment among the 
class of men destined to lead in public 
affairs for some years to come than is 
afforded by the addresses delivered before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual dinner a few days ago. President 
Spears, in his opening remarks, said that 
80 years ago upward of 100 prominent 


our coastwise shipping, 1 
of its growth “canoe appreciated only 
by a comparison of its effective ton¬ 
nage at different periods on the accepted 
bans of computation, which allows 1 ton 


he said the extent that our patriotic pride is changed to a 
feeling of humiliation. How great this 
difference is will be seen,” he said, 
“ when the statistics of the growth of our 

shipping in the home trade are compared 



Fig. 8.— Applied to Worm Shaft . 


of steam vessels to be equal in cfrrying 
efficiency to 3 tons of sailing vessels. 
On this basis our coastwise shipping in 
1840 was the equivalent of 1,689,814 
tons of sail. In 1869, after it had recov¬ 
ered from the disturbing effect of the civil 
war, the tonnage of our coastwise shipping 
was the equivalent of 4,800,892 tons of 



. Fig. 9 .—Applied to Jack Screw. 

sail. On the 80th of June last this equiva¬ 
lent tonnage had reached 6,177,476 tons, 
an increase of 43 per cent, in two decades. 
Thus to-day we can point with pride to 
the fact that the home fleet of the United 
States has a tonnage three times that of 
the home fleet of the United Kingdom and 



Fig. 7 .—Applied to Propeller Shaft. 


merchants in that city were engaged in 
ocean traffic representing 700 sail of vessels, 
not one of whom is known to the trade 
to-day. Ex-Governor Dingley, of Maine, 
who has been prominently identified with 
the shipping interests of that State, fol¬ 
lowed in response. First, in reference to 


five times that of any other nation, and in¬ 
creasing more rapidly than that of any 
other country on the face of the earth. It 
is when we turn from our magnificent fleet 
of vessels engaged in the home trade to 
the small and diminishing fleet of Ameri¬ 
can vessels in the foreign carrying trade 


with the official statistics of the decline of 
our shipping in the foreign trade. Since 
1865 American vessels have been carrying 
each year a smaller proportion of ,our ex¬ 
ports and imports, the decline having been 



Fig. iO .—Applied to Water-Wheel Step- 
Wheel Above Step. 


9 per cent, in value and 5 per cent, in ton¬ 
nage in the six years before the war, and 
14 per cent, in value and 18 per cent, in 
tonnage in the 28 years since the war, 
until at the close of the last fiscal year our 
registered tonnage was only 943,784 tons 
(only 183,897 being steam), of which it is 



Fig. 11 .—Applied to Water-Wheel Step — 
Wheel Below Step. 


estimated that hardly more than 600,000 
tons were actually engaged in the foreign 
trade.” 

Basing his remarks on official statistics 
Mr. Dingley combatted the assumption 
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that tariff changes either since or before 
the war have anything to do with the gen¬ 
eral condition, our foreign commerce, our 
exports and imports having never increased 
so rapidly as during recent years. The 
adverse change is due, rather, to the revo¬ 
lution from wood to iron and steel in ma¬ 
terials, and from sails to steam as a means 
of propulsion, Great Britain having been 
enabled through her iron and coal mines 
and cheap labor to demonstrate the right¬ 
fulness of her claim to the supremacy of 
the seas. Moreover, aside from these nat¬ 
ural advantages, by extending aid to 
steamship lines by means of “postal sub¬ 
sidies ” and profitable contracts to build¬ 
ers, the British Government was enabled 
to defy competition from any other source. 
Mr. Dinglev contended that in the present 
exigency the shipping question should be 
grappled with solely on patriotic and com¬ 
mercial considerations. 

In looking for practical measures, Mr. 
Dingley said: 44 There are some important 
steps which should be taken without delay. 
In constructing a new steel navy the con¬ 
tracts should be given to as large a number 
of existing shipyards and individuals who 
will establish such new yards as soon as 
possible, with a view of securing plants 
for the construction of iron and steel 
vessels at various points of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Gulf and lake coasts. All im 
ported materials for the construction, 
equipment, repairs and supplies of our 
vessels for the foreign trade should be ad¬ 
mitted with a rebate of duty on proof that 
they have been used for this purpose, on 
the same ground that imported materials 
for the making of articles for export have 
always been admitted nearly free of duty. 
The Government should adopt a policy to 
encourage the construction of steamships 
for the foreign trade of a character avail¬ 
able as swift cruisers in time of war by 
offering a construction bounty on all such 
vessels built so as to meet the requirements 
of the Navy Department. The policy of 
the Government should be radically 
changed in making contracts for the 
ocean transportation of our foreign mails, 
and mail contracts should hereafter be 
given out so as to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of American steamship lines, instead 
of practically discouraging them, as is the 
case now.” 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, ad¬ 
dressing the Boston Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, represented that we can expect no 
large foreign market for our manufactured 
goods until we can exchange our products 
with those of other countries in our own 
ship. Great Britain believes that she can 
maintain her position as a great manu¬ 
facturing nation, that she can continue to 
have the exchanges of the world made and 
the accounts settled in London, only by 
maintaining this trade, whether it be prof¬ 
itable or losing in itself. Addresses of 
like tenor followed from three presidents 
of local commercial bodies. Altogether, 
the feeling manifested respecting the pros¬ 
pects for American shipping is regarded 
as of the most hopeful character. 


The Jagger Ironworks Sold.— The 
Jagger Ironworks, on Martin Garretee’s 
Island, at Bethlehem, near Albany, were 
sold at auction by Nathaniel Niles, referee, 
the plant consisting of two furnaces and 
including 15 acres of land. Among those 
at the sale were: Hon. G. Burleigh and 
B. W. Burleigh, Ticonderoga; J. F. Har¬ 
ris and George D. Harris, Fort Edward; 
Jesse Billings, BrJlston; Paul Cushman, 
Thomas W. Olcott, and P. J. McArdle, 
of this city. H. G. Burleigh bid $10,000; 
S. W. Rosendale, $15,000; Fred. 8chif- 
ferdecker, $16,000; Burleigh, $20,000; 
J. F. Harris, $25,000; Paul Cushman, 
$30,000, and P. J. McArdle, $30,100. 
The property was finally knocked down to 
P. J. McArdle for $30,100. Ten per cent. 


of the purchase money was paid on sign¬ 
ing the contract of sale. We are informed 
by interested parties that the furnaces and 
sufficient land to operate them can be pur¬ 
chased of P. J. McArdle at a material 
discount from the amount paid by him. 


Legal Decisions. 


PARTNERSHIP—FIRM NAME SIGNED TO 
SURETY BOND. 

One member of a firm signed the firm 
name to a surety bond without the knowl¬ 
edge oi consent of the other members, and 
when me bond was sued upon, payment 
of the penalty being refused, the defense 
was set up that the signature was unau¬ 
thorized. Plaintiff had judgment, and 
defendants took the case—Fox vs. Hittson 
—to the Supreme Court of Texas, where 
the judgment was reversed. J udge Walker, 
in the opinion, said: 44 The bond was not 
made in the business of the firm, or in 
settling up its old business. No acts are 
shown of either of the other members of 
the firm to«bind them by this bond. They 
never knew of it until this controversy 
arose, and therefore could not ratify it 
No act or course of business on their part 
appears in the record from which an 
estoppel can be inferred, and there is no 
want of knowledge of the want of author¬ 
ity on the part of the member signing by 
the obligees in the bond. It is a well-rec¬ 
ognized rule that where one member of a 
firm uses its name outside of the business 
of the firm, and it is so shown, that it then 
devolves upon the holder of such obliga¬ 
tion to show authority for such use, which 
may be by direct or circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, or a subsequent, ratification will 
supply authority. It is also well settled 
that where a firm name is used as surety 
for a third person, the presumption is that 
such use of the firm name is outside of the 
business of the firm, and that in such a 
case the burden of proving assent, estoppel 
or ratification lies upon the person assert¬ 
ing the liability of the parties not acting 
as signatories. The charge below was 
misleading, and there should have been a 
new trial allowed on the motion made for 
it.* We reverse the judgment and order a 
new trial.” 

COMBINATION TO RE8TRAIN EMPLOYMENT. 

A corporarion was created for these 
avowed purposes: 1, for the cultivation 
of music; 2, for the promotion of good 
feeling and friendly intercourse among 
professional musicians; 8, for the pecun¬ 
iary relief of the members of the corpora¬ 
tion. In their by-laws the corporation 
declare that no member should perform in 
any orchestra or band in which any person 
who was employed was not a member of 
the corporation, or should employ any 
such person, and they required that a 
residence of six months in the United 
States should be a qualification for mem¬ 
bership. T. was a member, and he was 
threatened with three fines of $10 each for 
employing non-members; whereupon he 
sued for an injunction to restrain the cor¬ 
poration from enforcing the penalties, and 
got a judgment. The case—Thomas vs. 
Musical Protective Union—was carried to 
the general term of the Supreme Court of 
New York, where the judgment was 
affirmed. Judge Brady, in the opinion, 
said: 4 4 The effect of the by-law as to em¬ 

ployment, which is not necessary to carry 
out the purposes of corporation, is to 
create a close corporation and to force each 
member of the profession to become a 
member also of the union, unless he pre¬ 
fers to abandon his calling, or seek some 
locality where he can employ his talents 
and exhibit his capacity to procure means 
for his support, or that of his family, if he 
have any. The by-law as to residence is 


arbitrary and inconsistent with the pur¬ 
poses of the corporation; and it operates 
to proscribe the foreign musician from ob¬ 
taining employment. There is no response 
to be successfully made to the charge that 
such elements are not only against public 
policy, but antagonistic to the right of 
every man to earn, by honest labor, lawfal 
in itself, whatever it will command, whether 
the laborer or artisan or artist be foreign 
or native born. It would, doubtless, be a 
clever mode of securing, per force, the ad¬ 
vantages of a successful union if the ex¬ 
clusion from labor of all musicians not 
members of the union could be accom¬ 
plished, but this may not be done. Unions 
of a benevolent or protective character 
should be the result of good feeling and a 
just appreciation of the rights of others 
and not arbitrary or oppressive combina¬ 
tions. The inciting motive to join them 
should be fraternal, and not an apprehen¬ 
sion of disaster. It has been justly said 
that associations have no more right to in¬ 
flict injury upon others than individuals 
have to do so. The plaintiff by becoming 
a member of the union did not bind him¬ 
self to observe any unlawful feature of the 
constitution and by-laws. When they are 
against public policy, and in restraint of 
trade, and, therefore, illegal and invalid, 
no assent or acquiescence can bind him.” 

CONSPIRACY OF LABORERS. 

N. and others were indicted for conspir¬ 
acy to compel certain coal operators to 
quit working by force of threats and men¬ 
aces, and the prosecuting attorney used in 
his argument to the jury a caricture in 
Puck, a comic paper, entitled: 44 Suckers of 
the Workingmen’s Sustenance,” the court 
having given him permission to exhibit it. 
A conviction was had, and the case—New¬ 
man vs. Commonwealth—was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 
ground that the use of the caricature preju¬ 
diced this case. The court, in its opinion, 
said: 4 4 With reference to the exhibition of 
the picture we cannot say that the court 
was wrong in permitting it. Things of 
this kind are very much a matter of dis¬ 
cretion, and we are not disposed to review 
them unless we are satisfied that some seri¬ 
ous wrong has been done. ” 


War Vessels Launched Last Year.— 

A careful estimate places the war ships 
launched by the naval powers of the world 
in 1888 at 60, while more than 100 were 
building when it closed. England led 
with 15 vessels launched and 28 building; 
France launched 9 and laid down 15; 
Russia launched 2 and began 10; Ger¬ 
many put 6 vessels into the water and 
ordered or laid down 4; Italy launched 10 
and laid down 18; Austria launched no 
vessel, but laid down or ordered 3; Swe¬ 
den laid down 1; Denmark launched 1 
and laid down another; China added 4 
vessels to her navy aud ordered laid down 
4 more; Japan ordered 3 and launched 3; 
Chile ordered a new cruiser in England, 
and the Argentine Republic contracted for 
a 4800-ton ironclad; Brazil laid down a 
cruiser, and even Uruguay has contributed 
to the navies of the world, launching a 
small iron gunboat. The minor powers, 
like Greece and Portugal, have either con¬ 
tracted for or launched small vessels. 
Turkey has begun the work of building up 
her navy, laying down one ironclad and 
several smaller vessels. The United States 
launched 6 and laid down 6. 


Modern steam hoisting machinery is to 
be placed on the ore docks at Cleveland 
by the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Railroad, and the line from Youngstown 
to Cleveland will be double tracked, 
$1,000,000 having been raised in London 
for these objects. About $200,000 have 
already been expended for freight en¬ 
gines. 
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Universal Milling Machine. 

The cut here presented represents the 
long and well known No. 1 universal mill¬ 
ing machine built by the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, of Providence, R. I. The 
distinctive features of this machine were 
patented by Joseph R. Brown in 1865, 
and the original was first introduced 
to the attention of mechanics at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, when its su¬ 
periority for certain classes of work was 
at once recognized. The universal has all 
the movements of a plain machine, and, 
in addition, the table is fed automatically 
at an angle to the axis of the spindle, and 
the spiral head is so made and connected 


with the feed-screw that a positive rotary 
movement may be given to the work. The 
wear of the main spindle is taken up by 
longitudinal movement and the end thrust 
is taken by a collar. The knee can be 
moved vertically 15 inches, and the saddle 
holding the spiral bed can be moved 6 
inches m a direction parallel with the axis 
o* the main spindle. The table is 28 inches 
long by 5 inches wide, and has an auto¬ 
matic feed of 17 inches. A series of 
graduations shows in degrees the angle to 
the axis of the spindle at which the table 
is fed, and index dials show the vertical 
and horizontal movements of the knee in 
thousandths of an inch. The spiral head 
has indexing mechanism by which the 
periphery of a piece of work may be di¬ 
vided into equal parts, and the v docity 
of the rotary movement of its spindle, or 
of the work, relative to the speed of the 
feed screw, is regulated by change gears 
at the end of the bed. Any spiral of the 


68 provided for may be cut without in¬ 
terfering with the divisions obtainable 
from the index plate. The spindle may 
be moved through any required portion 
of a revolution or rotated continu¬ 
ously, and, by the use of the raising block, 
the spiral head may be set at any angle on 
the bed. A taper hole, 1^ inches dia¬ 
meter at the small end, extends through 
the spindle and is fitted to receive the 
collets and arbors that are used in the main 
spindle. The front end of the spindle is 
threaded to receive a chuck. A piece 8 
inches diameter and 14 inches in length 
can be swung between the spiral head and 
the footstock. An important addition to 
this machine is obtained by the applica¬ 


tion of an overhanging arm for supporting 
the outer end of the arbor carrying the 
cutter. The form of this arm is plainly 
shown in the illustration. 


Lining a Long Shaft.—In an elaborate 
description by H. O. Hofman, of the 
Dakota School of Mines, on gold milling 
in the Black Hills, we take the following 
report of a method of lining shafts which 
originated with Mr. R. Graham, the mill¬ 
wright of the Homes take Company, and 
which has proved to be quick ana effective. 
When a shaft is to be lined, the boxes are 
placed so as to be approximately in line. 
The lower bearing, which is to receive the 
shaft, is loosely packed with clay and a 
wooden center pressed into it. This 
consists of a semi-cylindrical piece of dry 
wood having the same diameter as the 
shaft and about the length of the box. 
The wooden centers of two or more boxes 

D 


are now carefully lined and the clay packed 
tightly around them. When in line the 
centers are removed, one after another, 
and the clay cut out crosswise in the mid¬ 
dle of each box. The center is then re¬ 
placed and the hollow space filled by 
pouring in babbit. The center and re¬ 
maining clay are then removed and upon 
the ribs of babbit (in the middle of each 
box) is placed the shaft, which is now 
accurately in line. Finally the space left 
is filled with babbit. In this way the 
shaft can be quickly and accurately fined 
the bearings will be absolutely true and 
the lining from | to f inch thicker than 
the ordinary J-inch lining, consequently 
the shaft itself will last longer. 


Electrical Exhibit at Chicago. 

An electrical convention was held at the 
Exposition Building in Chicago this week, 
beginning on Tuesday and ending to-day, 
under the auspices of the National Electric 
Light Association. Much interest has 
been manifested by manufacturers all over 
the country, and the exhibition is said to 
have been the largest and most interesting 
ever seen at a convention of this kina. 
One of the most interesting features was an 
electric street railroad, 800 feet in length, 
laid in the main hall, by the Thomson- 
Houston Company. Great progress has 
been made in tnis direction during the past 
two years, and the fact that one company 
has ‘built within that time 28 roads, all 
of which are in successful operation to¬ 
day, demonstrates beyond doubt that the 
experimental period has been passed so far 
as electric street railways are concerned. 
The Directors of the Exposition Company 
have manifested a lively interest in the 
exhibit features and offered every facility 
to make the convention a complete success. 
They are desirous of having at an early 
day, possibly this year, an exhibit that wifi 
completely fill the great building and will 
include everything electrical. They have 
in mind the railway exhibit of 1880, and 
intend surpassing it in point of interest and 
variety. Such an exhibit would be of 
great benefit to Chicago, as it would be 
international in scope, and therefore would 
excite interest the world over; as a draw¬ 
ing attraction it would doubtless pay for 
the expense incurred, as there is something 
mesmeric in the very word “electric.” 

The cruiser Petrel, building at the Col¬ 
umbia Iron Works, in Baltimore, will soon 
be ready for the official test of speed. While 
the contract demands that the Petrel shall 
develop 1100 horse-power she promises to 
develop not short of 1300 units of horse¬ 
power. This would mean $20,000 addi¬ 
tional to the Columbia Iron Works. The 
hull, machinery and fittings have all been 
constructed at the Columbia Iron Works, 
but the steel plates are the manufacture of 
the Carnegie Works, of Pittsburgh. The 
engines of the Petrel are compound, there 
being two cylinders of 25 and 46 inches in 
diameter respectively. The length of the 
Petrel is 175 feet, her extreme breadth 31 
feet, depth of hold amidships 15 feet 7 
inches. Her tonnage is 870. The Petrel 
is just about half the tonnage of the York- 
town, but her main battery is only two 
guns less. The Petrel is so far the smallest 
of the war vessels building for the new 
navy, but she is expected to rank among 
the most efficient of the fighting gunboat 
cruisers. The contract price is $280,000. 

In view of the interest now taken in 
pneumatic guns for the projection of dyna¬ 
mite, it is to be noted that the first tube 
used for that purpose was furnished from 
the Chicago warehouse of the National 
Tube Works Company. If the guns could 
be finished as fast as the tubes could be 
furnished it would require a very short 
time to equip the seaboard cities with 
these new weapons of defense. 



NO. 1 UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE BROWN & 
SHARPE MFG. COMPANY, OF PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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New Style Shearing 1 Machine. 

The new style of shear here illustrated 
is especially adapted for cutting either 
round or flat bar iron. The machine con¬ 
sists essentially of a shear lever moved by a 
cam oil a shaft passing through under the 


this—that the same number of rupees 
would no longer exchange for the same 
amount of gold as formerly, but would ex¬ 
change for, or, in other words, would buy 
as much of any commodity or commodi¬ 
ties in India as they ever bought before. 
What was the relative position of the Eng¬ 


country. He was enabled by this fall in 
the exchange to take the lower price of 
£1 10/ per quarter instead of £2 without 
any loss whatever to himself; in this way 
he was enabled to undersell them and hi 
rivals in all other parts of the world, and 
not unnaturally he depressed the market 
price of wheat in England and the gold- 
using countries of the world. 




The Challenge Universal Cutter, 
Reamer and Face Grinder. 


SHEARING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE NEW DOTY MFC. COMPANY OF 

JANESVILLE, W1S. 


lever, the shaft being driven by gears from 
a second shaft carrying the balance-wheel 
and driving pulley. The knives for cut¬ 
ting round and flat iron are on opposite 
sides of the kingbolt, and both are always 
in place ready for use. The shears for 
round knives are made the reverse of the 
iron, thereby preventing the flattening of 
the bar in cutting; they leave a round end 
on the iron. The machine is back-geared ten 
to one, and all the parts are made strong 
enough to resist the greatest strain which 
can be brought upon them. These ma¬ 
chines are made by the New Doty Mfg. 
Company, of Janesville, Wis., in six sizes, 
the smallest of which weighs 600 pounds, 
and is capable of cutting 1-inch round 
iron or 3 x 1 flat iron; the largest ma¬ 
chine weighs 10,000 pounds, and will cut 
3-inch round or 6 x 2 inch flat iron. 


lish and the Indian grower at the present 
time? Under the influence of exchange the 
Indian grower was realizing just the same 
amount as he ever realized before, while 
the English grower, on the other hand, 


This machine is designed to do every 
variety of cutter and reamer grinding. 
Fig. 1 represents the machine arranged 
for reamer grinding, Fig. 2 illustrates 
face cutter grinding and Fig. 3 burl cut¬ 
ter grinding. In operation, reamers ot 
any kind and shape are held between the 
centers of and moved at any speed along 
the face of the emery-wheel by means of 
the feed crank G, having a pinion engag¬ 
ing with a rack under the slide D. The 
adjustment for tapers and bevels is by 
means of the table E, which is pivoted at 
its center and has its bearings on the slide 
D, which is graduated at the arc immedi¬ 
ately above the feed crank G, thus insur¬ 
ing absolute accuracy, the centers always 
remaining in line. The hand-wheel F 
moves the slide E, to which the work is 
secured, to and from the emery-wheel. 
The cutter holder, shown in position in 
Figs. 2 and 3, and to the left hand at the 
base of Fig. 1, is secured to the table E, 
and is so arranged that, by turning the 
thumb-screw, the cutter can be raised or 
lowered to exactly the right clearance for 
“ backing off ” the teeth. It is also ar¬ 
ranged to swivel on its base, permitting 
the widest range of angle for bevel cut¬ 
ters, as illustrated in Fig. 3, and is gradu¬ 
ated for the nicest adjustment. End and 
hollow mills, placed in a chuck and ap¬ 
plied to this device, can be ground with¬ 
out trouble. The twist drill attachment 
L is very convenient for grinding twist 
drills and small tools; it is adjustable to 
any hight or angle. The greatest dis¬ 
tance from center of spindle to table is 10 
inches; the swing, 5 inches; distance be¬ 


Silver and Wheat. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 

THE “CHALLENGE” UNIVERSAL CUTTER, REAMER AND FACE GRINDER 


The English controversy as to the effect 
of the fall in silver upon the relations of 
British and Indian wheat growers is re¬ 
vived at this time by a speech of Mr. 
Chaplin at Abingdon, in wlucli he puts in 
very clear and concise form the reasoning 
that the decline in the gold price of the 
rupee had operated as a protection to w T heat 
growers of India. Mr. Chaplin’s remarks 
on that point were thus reported: 

The rupee in India, w r hich was formerly 
worth 2/, had now r , as a matter of fact, 
fallen in value to very nearly l/4d, and 
the fall had led to all the differences of 
exchange by which their interests were so 
seriously affected in the wheat-growing 
industry. However much the rupee of 
India had fallen in value in relation to 
gold, in relation to wheat and other com¬ 
modities in India it had not fallen at all. 
In other words, what had happened was 


was getting less by half a sovereign on 
every single quarter that he sold. It must 
be obvious, therefore, that the Indian 
grower was cultivating wheat at the pres¬ 
ent time under an enormous advantage as 
compared -with his competitor in this 


tween centers, 15 inches, and traverse or 
cut, 12 inches; face or side cutters up to 
8 inches in diameter can be ground. 

This machine is made by the Diebel 
Sewing Machine and Trimmer Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A heavy tumble in ocean freights has 
led to a cut in rates on dry goods between 
the White Star and the Inman lines. The 
movement was precipitated by the intro¬ 
duction of two cheap-running steamers of 
large capacity, expressly built for the 
trade, and under the sharp competition 
thus arising it is probable that other lines 
will become involved, and the cut extend 
to various classes of merchandise. The 
tendency must be to stimulate a foreign 
trade that of late has assumed a magnitude 
beyond all precedent. 

Work on the Panama Canal, where 6000 
laborers were employed, was stopped on 
Friday. The Government of Chili offers 
free transportation to all competent men 
to engage in railway building under con¬ 
tracts recently concluded with American 
engineers. There were not many Ameri¬ 
can workmen, but the American Dredging 
and Contracting Company, which em¬ 
ployed most of them, had about 600, 
whose expenses for transportation home¬ 
ward will probably be met by an appropri¬ 
ation from the Treasury at Washington. 

One-half of the window-glass now used 
in this country is manufactured in Bel¬ 
gium, and as the importers could not be 
induced to join in the proposed window- 

f lass trust, the whole scheme is said to 
ave fallen through. There are 1306 pots 
in the country, and of these 1167 are in 
operation and 148 are idle. In the Pitts¬ 
burgh district there is not an idle pot, and 
350 are in operation. 


The New York Building Bureau reports 
that the applications for the construc¬ 
tion of new buildings the coming spring 
are much more numerous than usual 
at this season of the year, and that pros¬ 
pects are more favorable than ever before. 
The Rouso storehouse, to be erected at 
549 and 551 Broadway, will be one of the 
largest and most extensive in the city. It 
will have a frontage of 73 feet and a 
granite and iron front, ten stories high. 


Despite the opposition in Congress to 
the employment of steam printing ma¬ 
chines m the Bureau of Engraving, the 
committees who have had the subject un¬ 
der consideration report adversely to the 
advocates ol hand presses. Steam press- 
work, it is affirmed, fulfills the highest re¬ 
quirements. 

Remarking upon the Senate’s substitute 
for the Mills bill so far as concerns the 
single item of tin plate, Senator Aldrich 
said, the duty now collected with the tariff 
at 1 cent a pound is $6,000,000 in round 
numbers. At the rate of duty proposed 
in the bill, to take effect July 1, 1890, 
2.16 cents a pound, the revenue would be 
$12,900,000. Unless he was greatly mis¬ 
taken in the matter of tin plate, we shall 
be manufacturing nine-tenths of all we 
use a year after the new tariff goes into 
effect. 


The deplorable condition of the New 
York State prisons, under the operation of 
the ill-advised legislation of last summer, 
received the attention of the Union League 
Club at its last session, Chauncey M. 
Depew in the chair, and resolutions were 
passed in favor of “adequate and liberal 
provision for the employment of persons 
confined in the penal institutions of the 
State in such productive labor as is 
adapted to the situation in which they 
are placed. ” A very decided reaction on 
this subject has taken place throughout 
the State. 

Encouraged by the success of the tech¬ 
nical school in Hoboken, the Industrial 
Education Association^ of New Jersey, are 
endeavoring to establish training schools 
throughout the State. Among those in¬ 


terested in the work are: Prof. Charles H. 
Ham, of the Chicago Manual Training 
School; Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, president 
of the Industrial College of New York; 
the Rev. George C. Houghton, president 
of the New Jersey College of Manual 
Training; Charles W. Fuller, State Su¬ 
perintendent of New Jersey, and Wayne 
Parker, of Newark. 


American trade-marks and labels are 
extensively imitated in Brazil, with the 
object of introducing inferior goods. The 
penalty is evaded by a skillful use of the 
Spanish and French languages. 


The estimates of national expenditure in 
the Dominion for the coming year make a 
total of $35,400,000, as against $36,739,- 
000 last year, $12,000,000 being interest 
on the public debt. 


Even in its present unfinished condition, 
the new Capitol at Albany is by far the 
most costly building of modern times. 
The original plan of the Legislature was 
to expend $4,000,000 in its construction, 
and with that understanding the corner 
stone was laid 18 years ago, in 1871. But 
before it had advanced to its second story 
it had already cost $8,000,000, and since 
then the amount has been increased to 
$18,000,000. The Capitol at Washington, 
from the laying of its corner stone in 1793 
up to 1878, had cost only $13,000,000, in¬ 
cluding all expenses of repairs, alterations 
and furnishing during the 86 years. The 
Patent Office has cost nearly as much, but 
it has been burned down and rebuilt. The 
Treasury, of a more expensive design than 
the Capitol, has cost $7,000,000. The 
Palace of Justice at Brussels, described 
as “the architectural wonder of the cen¬ 
tury,” has been finished at a cost of $10,- 
000,000. 

The port of Cleveland, Ohio, famous for 
its shipments of iron ore, rejoices in the 
prospect of having the best ore docks on 
the lakes, the sum of $800,000 being now 
available for modern machinery and other 
improvements. 

The British steamship Chancellor, at 
Charleston, has made two attempts to load 
cotton for export, and in each instance the 
cargo took fire spontaneously, making it 
necessary to scuttle the ship. 

A 8t. Louis company contemplate run¬ 
ning a line of light draft steamers direct 
between that port and Central America, 
and 150,000 shares of the stock have been 
subscribed for by merchants in Venezuela. 

There was shipped from Pittsburgh last 
week 180,000 feet of underground cable 
for electrical purposes, consigned to par¬ 
ties in Rio Janeiro, Brazil. This is the 
largest order yet received from a South 
American port. 

President Stevens, of the National 
Builders’ Association, in his address be¬ 
fore the convention in Philadelphia, took 
strong ground in favor of the establish¬ 
ment of trade schools. “As regards the 
views expressed by the National Associa¬ 
tion on the apprenticeship system, at its 
first convention at Chicago, and again at 
Cincinnati, last year,” he remarked, “thev 
seem to have taken hold of the public and 
been adopted by them. The press of the 
country nas, in many leading editorials, 
discussed the subject, and is busy molding 
public opinion. Already steps have been 
taken that look toward the early establish¬ 
ment of trade schools, and some of our 
public spirited citizens are devoting their 
means in support of such enterprises. 
Notably among these I may be permitted 
to name Col. R. T. Auchmuty, who, not 
satisfied with the good accomplished by 
his New York trade schools, which were 
established and are supported by him, has 
offered to the Builders’ Exchanges of Bos¬ 
ton and Philadelphia a very large sum of 
money toward the establishment of such 


trade schools under the auspices of the ex¬ 
changes in those cities.” No mechanic, 
the speaker said, should look upon trade 
schools as a menace to his interests. 

The Western packers of canned goods 
have 83 factories in their association, who 
are co-defendants in a suit for an infringe¬ 
ment of a soldering patent. 

Baltimore aspires to build up a grain ex¬ 
port trade at that port of a permanent 
character, and to hold the leading position 
among all rivals. Since January 1 Bal¬ 
timore has exported nearly 5,000,000 bush¬ 
els of corn, and 194,000 barrels of flour 
while the movement from other ports has 
been comparatively insignificant. Mer¬ 
chants in Baltimore are now discussing 
the feasibility of establishing a line of 
steamers to Brazil, taking out cargoes of 
flour, grain and provisions and returning 
with coffee, hides and other South Ameri¬ 
can products. They would doubtless ex 
pect to absorb a considerable share of the 
coffee trade now done in New York, in 
the same way that St. Louis is endeavoring 
to divert to Western centers the coffee 
trade between New York and Central 
American ports, which for a number of 
years has rapidly grown in importance. 
The trunk line railroad companies feel 
much disturbed by the tendency of the 
grain trade to take a new route, at least 
during the close of navigation. 

A powerful statement in support of the 
gold standard was made by Herr Bam¬ 
berger in the German Reichstag, a few 
days ago. He held that the present pros¬ 
perity of Germany was greatly due to the 
abandonment of bi-metallism, and showed 
that the country held gold stock, includ¬ 
ing the bullion in the Reichsbank and 
private banks and the war treasure in the 
fortress at Spandau, amounting to 800,- 
000,000 marks, the Reichsbank alone hold¬ 
ing 400,000,000. Business, especially 
finance, was booming, he said, and all 
countries were coining to Germany for 
loans. His arguments failed to impress 
the majority in favor of bi-metallism, and 
it is determined to push the question to a 
division of the House. 

A well-known expert, who recently 
visited Utah in the interest of Eastern 
capitalists, reports that fully 700,000 tons 
of asphalt now lie deposited in one of the 
plains near Vemial, and is available for 
I commercial purposes. Ex-Senator Tabor, 
of Colorado, is interested in the company 
about to develop the field. 

A company headed by ex-Governor Ab¬ 
bott, of New Jersey, is said to have pur¬ 
chased 2000 acres of land near Muncie, 
Ind., with the design of developing 
the natural gas advantages of that region. 

Apropos of the recommendations of the 
National Builders* Association, at Phila¬ 
delphia, in respect of manual schools, 
President Sheppard, of the Board of Edu 
cation in that city, says: “The introduc¬ 
tion of machinery into all branches of 
manufacture has chafiged the whole indus¬ 
trial world. The apprenticeship system of 
the past generation has become obsolete,and 
nothing beyond temporary expedient has 
yet taken its place. Industrial training in 
connection with our public school system 
appears to afford the only practicable way 
of solving the problem thus presented.” 
Philadelphia, President Sheppard says, 
will need five or six manual training 
schools in a few years to meet the require¬ 
ments of the people. 

More “boodle” was discovered in the 
method of leasing the new butcher stands in 
West Washington Market. A Jerseyman 
testified that he paid $500 bonus to an 
attacht of the Finance Department in the 
City Hall, whereupon the alleged offender 
was promptly suspended from duty by the 
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City Comptroller, and the practice thus 
disclosed was brought to the attention 
of the District Attorney. 

Several propositions for lines of electric 
street cars are before the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the sanction of that body. 

The new British Minister to Washing¬ 
ton, it is said, will be S. Spencer St. John, 
now Minister to Mexico. 

The New England Water Works Asso¬ 
ciation dined last week at the factory of 
the Chadwick Lead Company, in Boston, 
and interesting papers were read, as fol¬ 
lows: “ The Quincy Dam,” by L. A. Tay¬ 
lor, of Boston; “ A Few Notes on Erosion 
and Its Effect on the Pacific Coast,” by 
Solon M. Allis; “ Experience with a Sand¬ 
blast,” by John L. Harrington and Phineas 
Ball; “How We Painted Our Stand-pipe,” 
by J. E. Beals, of Middleboro; “ How We 
Placed the Working Beam in the Steamer 
Puritan,” by W. W. Hawes, of Fall River, 
and ‘ ‘ An Experience with a Water Meter, ” 
by H. G. Holden, of Nashua. 

Minister Preston, of Hayti, suspecting 
that the steamer Carondelet, at this port, 
was loaded with 6000 Remington nfles, 
powder, &c., consigned to the Dominican 
Consul at Samana, convenient to the head¬ 
quarters of Gen. Hypolite, the steamer 
was intercepted by a revenue cutter. 

The Mallory Steamship Line, from New 
York to Galveston, with extensive con¬ 
nections to all points in Mexico, California, 
Colorado, &c., has contracted for the 
eleventh iron steamship to be added to the 
fleet. 

Carroll D. Wright was confirmed last 
week by the United States Senate to be 
Commissioner of Labor. 

A 14-story office building in Chicago, 
a Gothic structure near completion known 
as the Owings Building, suddenly fell 
into ruins last Sunday. The interior 
was entirely of tile, supported by iron 

f irdeis. The flooring in the tenth story 
ad shown some defect, owing to the 
natural settling of the building, and is be¬ 
lieved to have fallen, taking in its course 
the floors below, in a fearful series of con¬ 
cussions. The exterior walls remain un¬ 
disturbed, giving no indication of the 
wreck within. The architects are Cobb & 
Frost, who have the contract to plan the 
great Newberry Library in Chicago, for 
which several million dollars have been 
bequeathed. F. R. Owings, a Boston 
capitalist, is the owner. 

The commission appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Pennsylvania to devise a plan for 
introducing manual training into the pub¬ 
lic schools of that State recommend in 
their bill prepared for the Legislature the 
appointment of special instructors who 
shall have tools and machinery, but it is 
designed that in time the ordinary instruc¬ 
tors shall add the teaching of the manual 
branches to their present accomplishments. 
They do not provide for teaching the 
trades 

The substantial progress in naval con¬ 
struction during the last few years elicited 
from Senators not identified with the 
present Administration words of com¬ 
mendation. Mr. Plumb in the course 
of a debate last week relating to the new 
cruisers said “he was glad to say (in the 
closing days of the administration) that 
the Navy Department had been well ad¬ 
ministered, not only in the sense that there 
had been a stimulus given (so far as could 
be given by executive direction) to every¬ 
thing that went to the up-building of the 
navy, to procuring the best types of ships, 
to the stimulation of the highest forms of 
manufactures, but, more than all that, to 
the encouragement of the individual genius 
of the people, and to the doing of the 
work, not in navy yards (where political 


considerations might have influence), but I 
in private yards. He was glad to say that | 
during the past four years the Navy De¬ 
partment had been administered in a 
practical, level-headed, judicious way. 
The result was. that (quoting a remark 
made to him by Mr. Hale) he was prepared 
to believe within ten years the United States 
would have the best navy in the world— 
not the strongest navy, not a navy with 
the most ships, not a navy with the 
greatest variety of ships—but a navy with 
the most modern ships, with ships best 
adapted to the work they would have to 
do.” 

Mayor Grant procured the passage of a 
resolution by the Electric Board of Control 
that hereafter telegraph trunk lines shall 
be carried only through the city in sub¬ 
ways. 

The Central Labor Union in this city, 
after a boisterous meeting last Sunday, 
was purged by the withdrawal of the So¬ 
cialist element, representing several thous¬ 
and members, mostly Germans. The divis¬ 
ions now are hostile camps, essentially 
differing in spirit, practice and aims. The 
interests of labor, it is hoped, as well as 
the observance of law and order, will be 
promoted by separate organizations. 

The claim of Chas. E. Emery for $10,000 
for services as consulting engineer in 1887 
was the cause of a lively meeting of the 
Brooklyn Bridge trustees on Monday. 

The annual report of Commissioner 
Hotchkiss, of the Connecticut State Labor 
Bureau, makes some interesting compari¬ 
sons between the wages paid laboring men 
in 1860 and 1888, and the cost of the 
I necessaries of life in these two years. It 
shows an average advance in 28 years in 
the wages of males of 48 per cent., and in 
the wages of females of 57 per cent. 
During the same time the increase in the 
cost of groceries and provisions has been 
only 10^ per cent., while staple dry goods 
show an average reduction of 39 per cent. 

Capt. F. M. Ramsay succeeds Rear- 
Admiral Gherardi as commandant at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The United States Consul at Rio Grande 
do Sul reports upon the condition and 
prospects of trade in Southern Brazil. 
Most of the vessels crossing the bar go as 
far as Pelotas and many as far as 
Porto Alegro, which is the terminus 
of a railroad penetrating the center of a 
large German colony at New Hamburgh, 
26 miles distant. The steamers of 11 dif¬ 
ferent lines, of from 10 to 80 tons burden, 
leave its docks regularly for all accessible 
points up to different rivers. Porto Alegro 
nas 44,000 inhabitants, of whom 14,000 
are Germans. The chief American goods sold 
there are kerosene oil, flour, Collin’s axes 
and some stoves for cooking purposes. 
The whole country is filling up with emi¬ 
grants from Europe, and will prove of 
great value to those who have established 
a trade. 

A decision in England by the Lord High 
Justices of the Court of Appeals gives 
Edison an absolute monopoly of the incan¬ 
descent light in that country by upholding 
his patent. Practically the same points 
are before the courts in the United States. 

M. de Lesseps rejected an offer by the 
Credit Foncier to advance $400,000 a 
month for six months in aid of the com¬ 
pletion of the Panama Canal upon the se¬ 
curity afforded by the old company’s as¬ 
sets. The governor of the institution, 
M. Christophle, made it one of the condi¬ 
tions that he should act as chairman of 
the new organization and select two-thirds 
of the directors. These terms being re¬ 
jected, it remains to be seen whether any 
( other feasible plan for completing the work 
can be devised. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


We are informed that the report that 
the Stewart Iron Company, Limited, of 
Sharon, Pa., had recently purchased 14 
acres of land with a view of enlarging 
their plant is not altogether true. It is 
correct that a purchase was made, but it 
was for the purpose of affording additional 
storage room. At present the company 
have no intentions of enlarging their 
plant 

Emma Furnace, of the Union Rolling 
Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
blown out for extensive repairs. The com¬ 
pany have a sufficient amount of pig iron 
on hand to supply their trade until such 
time as the furnace has resumed blast 
again. 


The No. 2 mill of the Washburn & 
Moen Mfg. Company, at Worcester, Mass., 
was badly damaged by fire on Friday 
night. The mill was used for drawing 
copper wire and making bale tie wire. 
The building is 175 x 50 feet and four 
stories high, with a full basement. The 
fire broke out in the third story, and 
burned up into the upper story, destroying 
the roof, badly gutting the floor below, 
and considerably damaging the third 
floor. The entire building was deluged 
with water. The loss will be in the vicin¬ 
ity of $80,000, which is covered by in¬ 
surance. 

On Friday, the 15th inst., the employees 
of the Pottsville Iron and Steel Company’s 
Fishback Rolling Mill were notified of a 
reduction from 10 to 15 per cent, in wages, 
to take effect on the 18th inst. The re¬ 
duction affects about 700 men. It is 
thought it will be accepted by the men 
without trouble. 

On Friday, the 15th inst., notices were 

g rated on the nail factory of the E. & G. 

rooke Iron Company, Limited, at Birds- 
boro, Pa., asking the 300 employees of the 
works to accept a reduction in wages to 
take effect on March 1. The firm recently 
reduced the wages of their puddlers from 
$8.25 to $3 per ton. 

A reduction in the wages of all men 
employed in the pipe and rolling mills of 
the Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., 
has been announced to take effect on Mon¬ 
day, the 25th inst. Common labor is re¬ 
duced from $1.15 and $1.20 per day to 
$1, and the wages of all other employees 
are lowered 10 per cent. 


From the South Cleveland (Ohio) Advo¬ 
cate of the 11th inst. we take the follow¬ 
ing: “A conference of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company’s rail-mill employees 
was held with Superintendent John 
Walker, last Saturday afternoon. Finally 
a proposition was made to start the rail mill 
single turn, the old blooming mill double 
turn—one turn on rail blooms and the 
other on billets, providing those making 
good wages would accept a reasonable re¬ 
duction. The men working for small 
wages it was not expected could work 
for less. The men considered the com¬ 
pany’s proposition, and, as it was made in 
good faith to help all concerned, they ac¬ 
cepted it. This arrangement will keep the 
Bessemer steel works running full, em¬ 
ploying 325 hands.” 


H. K. Porter & Co., Limited, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, builders of light locomotives, made 
the second annual distribution of a per¬ 
centage of the profits among their em¬ 
ployees last week, and quite a large sum 
was given to the men. 


The St. Louis Ore and Steel Company 
have been filling the stock houses of their 
furnaces for two or three weeks, and ex¬ 
pect to blow in “C” furnace in about 
a week. The re-starting of the steel 
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works depends upon whether the steel 
rail market improves.— Age of Steel , St. 
Lottie. • 

No. 3 Furnace, of the Pottsville Iron 
and 8teel Company, at Pottsville, Pa., 
has been blown out owing to the dullness 
in the iron trade. 

A press dispatch from Steubenville, 
Ohio, under recent date says: “The Jef¬ 
ferson Coal and Iron Company, of 
Steubenville, have obtained judgment by 
default against the Cartwright Iron and 
Steel Company for $41 <*6, and will im¬ 
mediately commence suit against the stock¬ 
holders, a large number of whom live in 
Youngstown, Ohio, upon their statutory 
liability.” 

The steel department of the Bellaire 
Nail Works, at Bellaire, Ohio, is making 
its regular output under the direct process, 
the whole product of the blast furnace 
going direct to the converters. 

Some time since announcement was 
made in these columns that Jones & 
Laugh!ins, Limited, proprietors of the 
American Iron and Steel Works, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, had decided to pipe natural gas 
from their own wells, located in Jefferson 
Township, Washington County, Pa. The 
firm have completed this undertaking, and 
are now independent of the local gas com¬ 
panies. The main is 16 and 12 inches, 
and the firm has three wells of 500 pounds 
pressure, ample supply for the large needs 
of the establishment. 

P. Minturn Smith, long connected with 
the Phoenix Iron Company, in this city, 
has recently assumed the presidency of 
the Union Iron Works, of Qreenpoint, 
L. I., manufacturers of structural iron¬ 
work of all kinds. The offices of the com¬ 
pany are in the Aldrich Court Building, 
45 Broadway. 

Irondale Furnace, at Irondale, W. T., 
has now been running for some time. A 
report by A. B. Ropes, engineer of tests 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, who use 
the iron largely for car-wheels, shows the 
following analysis of No. 8 iron: 

Total carbon. 3.51 

Silicon. 0.721 

Phosphorus. 0.889 

Manganese. 0.130 

8 ulpnur. 0.019 

Mr. Ropes adds: This iron contains much 
less silicon, phosphorus and manganese 
than the English brands, and there are no 
signs of vandaic acid, which was found in 
all the English irons and weighed with 
the silicon. 

IWaeliflnerv. 

In our last issue a mistake crept into the 
description of the Nash gas engine, built 
by the National Meter Company, of New 
York. We stated that the floor space oc¬ 
cupied by the 2 horse-power engine il¬ 
lustrated measured 25 x 85 inches. This 
should have been 25 x 35. We cheerfully 
remedy the error, as far as lies in our 
power, and especially as the engine is 
small and compact, considering the power 
developed. 

On Monday, the 11th inst., a charter 
was issued to the Electric Hydraulic Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh. The incorporators* 
are J. P. Witherow, R. F. McFeely, H. F. 
Floy, M. H. Herron and F. J. Edmundson. 
The capital is $10,000, divided into 400 
shares. It is for the manufacture of electric 
and hydraulic machinery. 

*A foundry is projected at East Chicago, 
Ind., for the manufacture of chilled rolls 
and other heavy castings and special work 
not hitherto attempted in that section of 
the country. A new process will be used 
in the construction of large rolls, which, it 
is claimed, will greatly reduce their cost 
without impairing their strength or dura¬ 
bility. The rolls will be cast hollow, and 
a core of silica will be inserted, which is 


expected to form a center of the necessary 
solidity. The promoters of the works 
claim that they have thoroughly tested 
their process and have demonstrated its 
practicability, while as to its economy 
there is no doubt. Plans for the foundry 
building are now in hand. 

The Lloyd Booth Company, proprietors 
of the Falcon Foundry ana Machine 
Works, at Youngstown, Ohio, since adding 
a roll turning department to their foundry 
have been prepared to turn out a complete 
rolling mill outfit, and have now under 
way an 18-inch mill, which is nearly corn- 
completed. They have also under way 
one of their modern designs of squeezers 
for a plant in Tennessee. With their air 
furnace they are prepared to furnish their 
customers with refined iron and steel 
mixed castings. They have had a good 
trade in their extra heavy axle ana rail 
shears, weighing 24 tons, having sold 
three within the past six months. 

A. W. S. Smith, of West Oakland, Cal., 
would like to purchase a machine for the 
manufacture of excelsior. 

Contracts have been awarded as follows 
by the Secretary of the Navy for furnish¬ 
ing machines and tools for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, California : Joseph J. 
White, Philadelphia, drilling machines, 
$875; Universal Radial Drill Company, 
Cincinnati, counter sinking machines, 
$680; George Place, New York, one 250 
horse-power engine, $16,800; Dirtrick & 
Harvey, Baltimore, planing machines, 
$8520; Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, 
planing, punching, straightening, bend¬ 
ing, countersinking and drilling machines, 
$16,020; Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 
Ohio, punching, shearing, bending and 
straightening machines, $48,593; James 
W. Soper, New York, Crane foundry 
rattler, 100 ratchet drills, $2390, and the 
Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I., 
hydraulic accumulator, $2700. 

The WestinghouBe Air Brake Company, 
through their superintendent, T. W. Welsh, 
have placed an order with Manning, Max¬ 
well « Moore, of New York, for 214 21- 
inch lathes for the new shop now being 
constructed. This is probably the largest 
order ever placed for this class of machine 
tools. Manning, Maxwell & Moore natur¬ 
ally feel gratified at the successful result of 
their competition, not only on account of 
the size of the order, but also because their 
tools met the very exacting requirements of 
the Westinghouse people and were accepted 
entirely on their merits. 

The National Pipe Bending Company, 
of New Haven, Conn., report that dur¬ 
ing January they sold over 40 National 
heaters, aggregating over 4000 horse¬ 
power. A large number of these were for 
electric light plants, including three heaters 
of 500 horse-power each and seven from 100 
to 200 horse-power. They also report the 
sale of a large number of coils and bends 
of iron, brass and copper pipe; three of these 
coils of 14-inch iron pipe contained 1000 
feet of pipe each. 

T. R. Palmer, assignee of the St. Paul 
Iron Company, of St. Paul, Minn., an¬ 
nounces that bids will be received by him 
up to March 1 for the property oi the con¬ 
cern, consisting of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods, foundry tools 
and equipment, machinery and real estate. 

Hardware. 

The Cuyahoga Mfg. Company have been 
organized at Cleveland, Ohio, for the man¬ 
ufacture of burglar alarm knobs and win¬ 
dow alarms. The office of the company 
is located at No. 61 Grand Arcade Build¬ 
ing, in the above-named city. 

J. H. Day & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, had 
their factory damaged by tire, 12th inst., 
the loss being estimated at $4000, which is 
fully covered by insurance. Their stock¬ 


room, however, was but little damaged, 
and they state that they have enough of 
their regular machines and other goods of 
their manufacture to fill orders until thev 
get their factory in operation again, which 
they expect will not be over 10 days. 

Coleman Hardware Company, Chicago, 
Ill., report a large demand for their J. G. 
C. spring hinges, which has compelled 
them to Targelyjincrease the force manu¬ 
facturing them. 

Nes Chain Mfg. Company, York, Pa., 
announce that they have erected a plant 
for the manufacture of all kinds of Iron 
Chain and start operations at once, inti¬ 
mating that they will be ready to supply 
promptly all orders for shipment March 1 
and later. Chas. A. Nes, the managing 
partner, was connected with John C. 
Schmidt & Co., and his brother, David S. 
Nes, is the other member of the firm. 
Chas. P. Leeper, formerly superintendent 
of York Chain Works, is superintendent. 
They issue a price list showing the exten¬ 
sive variety of chains whicn they~ are 
manufacturing. 


A new company, known as the Harris¬ 
burg Rolling Mill Company, have taken 
the Lochiel Mills at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and are putting them into shape for im¬ 
mediate starting up. Among other im¬ 
provements they have ordered a plant of 
Ridgway Balanced Cranes, by which they 
will load the entire product of all the mills 
with only one man. 


The plans of the Passaic Rolling Mill 
Company, at Paterson, N. J., have grown 
in magnitude. Besides the oj>en-hearth 
plant dluded to, the company will build a 
new blooming mill, ana will move its 
beam train. The new mill completed last 
year is making universal mill plates. The 
same engine, of 2500 horse-power, drives 
also a two-high beam train, the only two- 
high train in this country. This train is 
not yet completed. It will make up to 
20 -inch steel beams. 


Ramie culture is being introduced into 
Lafayette Parish, La., and large decorti- 
cators have been erected. Successful ex¬ 
periments prove that ramie can be grown 
at about the same cost as cotton. A New 
York firm offers 4 cents a pound for all 
the fiber that can be grown. Exjieriments 
having similar objects are being made in 
Florida by D. P. Burden, formerly of New 
Jersey, who is cultivating the Spanish 
maguey plant, and has recently exhibited 
some very white and strong fibers. Ex¬ 
periments at Sanford show that after the 
first year the maguey plants yield 60 tons 
of leaves per acre every year. From this 
amount 12 tons of marketable fiber may 
be obtained. Mr. Burden’s estimates of 
cost and value show large profits to farmer 
and manufacturer. The most important 
part of his work, however, appears to be 
that he has invented a machine for cheaply 
and effectively extracting the fibers from 
a large class of Florida plants producing 
fibers in pulp as distinguished from bark 
fibers. Wm. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
has taken a w T arm interest in the develop¬ 
ment of this industry, in hopes of provid¬ 
ing an American substitute for manila 
hemp. 

The Government Ordnance Foundry at 
the old Washington Navy Yard has been 
turning out some excellent work. The six 
6 -inch guns for the battery of the cruiser 
Charleston have been finished and will be 
tested. They are savage looking appli¬ 
ances of modern war. They will be mounted 
at once after the test and the vessel will be 
put in commission without waiting for her 
two 8-inch guns. 
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Trusts and Legislatures. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that a large number of our citizens are not 
disposed to agree with those, among whom 
Andrew Carnegie is a conspicuous exam¬ 
ple, who advocate a laisaez faire policy in 
regard to trusts. It may be true that 
these organizations carry in their incep¬ 
tion the germs of a disease which must 
ultimately lead to their dissolution. It 
may be true that the consumer will be 
ultimately avenged by the break-down 
which must follow the flow of capital into 
channels made artificially tempting. In 
isolated cases great manufacturers like 
Andrew Carnegie may realize that a wise, 
far-seeing business policy dictates opposi¬ 
tion to fusion of interests in the form of a 
trust, yet the number who hold this view 
seems likely to decline, for one reason. 
We believe that organization in manufact¬ 
uring tends in a direction which will 
lessen the influence of individuals. The 
number of firms and families who control 
large operations is diminishing, while there 
is a steady increase in corporations with 
scattered and temporary ownership. Capi¬ 
tal is becoming more and more mobile. 
Family traditions and personal knowledge 
do not have as much weight in determin¬ 
ing investments in enterprises as they did. 
Many capitalists do not go into manufact¬ 
uring corporations with the object of 
staying in the business all their lives. 
They invest with the object of selling out 
at a profit as soon as possible. With the 
growth of this spirit the opportunity for 
“ getting out,” on the part of directors, 
managers and stockholders, through the 
aid of large temporary profits under trust 
regime, is much improved. The desire 
to form trusts grows, the resistance to 
them by manufacturers themselves de¬ 
creases. We think, therefore, that there 
is some justification for the alarm shown 
by consumers, and it is a poor consolation 
to tell them that though they may be sub¬ 
ject to extortion for a while their time is 
bound to come. The promise of future 
compensatory benefits does not mitigate a 
keen sense of present grievance. The danger 
is that the irritation and uneasiness created 
by real or fancied wrongs may lead to 
harsh and radical measures. 

We must look the facts in the face. It 
is certain that the question of dealing with 
this new form of aggregated capital is pro¬ 
foundly agitating the public. It is being 
discussed by thoughtful and earnest stu¬ 
dents of our economic system, and is be¬ 
ing seized upon by selfish demagogues to 
advance their own schemes. Bills are be¬ 
ing brought before our State legislatures in 
rapid succession. On the same day 
measures were proposed in the Minnesota 
Legislature and in the Pennsylvania Senate. 
In Kansas an act was passed leveled against 
an alleged combination in beef and pork, 
and a similar measure has been latelv dis¬ 


cussed in Illinois. In New York the agi¬ 
tation was begun some time since, and in 
Ohio a committee appointed by the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly to investigate trusts has just 
made a sharp report. In the United 
States Senate, Mr. Reagan has lately 
proposed a characteristically sweeping 
measure. The newspapers throughout 
the country teem with condemnatory 
articles, and often sensational reports of 
oppression and extortion. Let it be con¬ 
ceded that much of what is written i nd 
said is very crude and often absurd. Let 
it be granted that the facts are distorted 
until it seems a hopeless undertaking to 
place them in their true light. Yet a 
deep impression is being made, and any 
organization which can be possibly classi¬ 
fied as a trust in the widest interpretation 
of the word is held up to public odium and 
enmity. The movement is undoubtedly 
gaining both in volume and in strength. 

Some of the measures proposed are very 
harsh. The following summary of the 
provisions of the bill introduced in the 
Minnesota Legislature may serve as an 
example: 

The first section makes it unlawful to enter 
into or maintain any combination or agree¬ 
ment to prevent or restrict the production of 
any article of commerce or to regulate or con¬ 
trol its market price. 

The next section makes it unlawful to make 
or carry out any agreement to produce any 
article of commerce below a common standard 
or figure; or to in any way interfere with free 
and unrestricted competition in the sale of such 
article; or to pool or combine in such a way as 
to affect its price. The third section is like the 
first two. It soeks to prevent indirect com¬ 
binations through trusts, trustees or other 
fiduciary agents. The fourth section makes 
any contract in violation of these section* void 
in law and equity. 

The fifth section goes further and gives the 
purchaser of any article whose price is affected 
by trusts the right to plead the act as a defense 
for not paying for the article. The sixth sec¬ 
tion declares any officer or agent violating the 
act guilty of felony, punishable by a $5000 fine 
or a two-year imprisonment, or both. Under 
section 7 a corporation which violates the act 
forfeits its corporate rights and franchises, 
and the Attorney-General of his own motion 
must institute an action for the dissolution of 
its corporate existance. 

Section 8 seeks to prevent corporations 
which have violated the act from doing busi¬ 
ness or maintaining suits in the State, and any 
officer who transacts business, knowing the 
corporation to have violated the law, is to be 
guilty of felony. The last section permits as¬ 
sociations of laboring men to take action regu¬ 
lating wages, and none of their rights or 
privileges is to be forfeited under the act. 

Bills so sweeping in their provisions are 
not likely to become laws, and if they do, 
cannot remain long on the statute books. 
It is the spirit that makes even their pre¬ 
sentment possible which must be dealt 
with. It is characteristic of much of 
what is written and said that condemna¬ 
tion does not stop at the trusts proper, but 
includes trade associations and combina¬ 
tions of all kinds. We have insisted re¬ 
peatedly that a sharp distinction must be 
made, and we are pleased, therefore, to 
find in at least one case that the matter is 
viewed in this light. The report of the 
Ohio committee contains the following: 

The most common form of combination is the 
simple agreement, verbal or written, to fix and 
maintain prices at a certain point. While this 
form of combination works injustice to con¬ 
sumers by unjustly advancing prices, it is 
short lived, and because of advantage gained 
by some members over others the agreement 
is soon broken. The next form, an agreement 
on prices the violation of which is enforced by 


fines or forfeiture of money deposited, is 
stronger, but in both of these forms of combi¬ 
nations the principle of self-interest remains, 
and by reason of the fact that some one of 
such combination is sure to reap a greater ad¬ 
vantage than another, such combinations have 
within themselves the elements of destruction, 
and it was this fact which led up to that form 
of combination called the M trust,” in which 
all the elements of self-interest are eliminated, 
and each member of the combination, in pro¬ 
portion to his share, receives his proportion of 
the benefits. 

We believe that while it may be just to 
condemn trusts, it does not follow that 
severe restrictive measures should be 
passed against ordinary trade combina¬ 
tions. However much opinions may dif¬ 
fer in regard to their efficacy, it is certain 
that at times they are beneficial tem¬ 
porarily to the producer, and protect the 
consumer against the incidental dangers 
which are only too often the outgrowth of 
cut-throat competition. 


The Pig Iron Warrant Scheme. 


We print elsewhere the second part of 
the correspondence relating to the plan of 
establishing a system of American pig iron 
warrants, the first part of which was pub¬ 
lished in The Iron Age of February 14th. 
We appreciate the fact that, being almost 
wholly anonymous, the evidence loses a 
part of its weight. The views of men are 
placed side by side whose opportunities for 
careful study of an important subject and 
whose aptitute in expressing their convic¬ 
tions vary as widely as those of an equal 
number of men in business must necessarily. 
We may admit that a sacrifice is made 
when the opinion expressed is divorced 
from the personality of the writer. It would 
be absurd to canvass the matter as though 
a vote had been taken, and say: Ten 
furnacemen answered “yes,” and three 
replied “ nay.” The prestige of the three, 
the magnitude of their business interests, 
the energy of their individuality might 
more than counterbalance the greater 
number of their opponents. 

It would be a very difficult task for the 
one disinterested spectator, the only one 
possessing the data to measure the forces 
arrayed, to state his conclusions on the 
question with which side rest the weight 
of opinion and the preponderating influ¬ 
ence. We may state that men of the high¬ 
est standing, manufacturers and consumers, 
who would rank among the first in the 
councils of the trade, are on both sides of 
the question. In the entire discussion the 
point whether the chances for success are 
good, poor or indifferent has been little 
raised. As we pointed out, its solution 
will partly at least depend upon the atti¬ 
tude of the pig iron producers, and it was 
largely our object to throw light on this 
'point. We believe that we have suc¬ 
ceeded quite well. Our inquiries were 
sent out without any bias, without any at¬ 
tempt to call out principally the views of 
men whom we imagined to be either in 
favor of or opposed to the scheme. We may 
confess to some surprises. ProduceVs 
from whom we expected unqualified as¬ 
sent have turned out to be opponents of 
the plan. Others whose interests seemed 
to lie in another direction have given it 
their support. 

Among commission merchants there is 
the same diversity of opinion. On the 
whole, however, we incline to the belief 
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that a change of heart is likely to come 
quickest with this interest, so soon as de¬ 
velopments should point in one or the 
other direction. In other words, their 
business methods probably possess rela¬ 
tively the greatest elasticity, and would 
adjust themselves to new conditions with 
the least friction. 

To consumers, taking the largest num¬ 
ber of replies into consideration, a good 
many of which we have not printed, the 
subject seems to possess comparatively re¬ 
mote interest. The majority of those who 
have studied the subject as it may possibly 
affect their business are inclined to regard 
it unfavorably, although there are import¬ 
ant and conspicuous exceptions. 

One feature must not be lost sight of, 
and that is that those who are pushing the 
plan, and many who sympathize with 
them, are likely to be far more active in 
their partisanship than the greater major¬ 
ity of those who are against it. Their 
opposition will probably be limited to 
passive resistance. They are not likely to 
rally in a manner which will make their 
hostility very effective. The scheme, so 
far as we are able to gauge the situation, 
must stand or fall upon its own merits. 
The difficulties are certainly very great. 
Different phases of them have been 
pointed out by some of our correspond¬ 
ents. It will depend upon later develop¬ 
ments whether or not they will be over¬ 
come. The outlook is certainly not very 
encouraging. 


Drawbacks on Exports. 


Our tariff laws provide for the payment 
of a drawback on merchandise imported, 
subsequently manufactured and exported, 
to the extent of 90 per cent, of the duty, 
10 per cent, being retained by the Govern¬ 
ment. Exact data on the magnitude of 
this business rarely reach the public, so 
that particular interest attaches to the 
figures lately submitted in a quarterly re¬ 
port of the Bureau of 8tatistics. For the 
past four years the figures have been : 

Drawbacks on Exports. 


Year. Drawback. Retention. Paid. 

1885 .$8,795,792 $270,857 $8,524,985 

1886 . 7,822,878 278,619 7,544,254 

1887 . 7,557,808 270,976 7,286,832 

1888 . 8,108,905 219,548 2,889,857 


The principal article on which draw¬ 
backs have been granted and on which 
the retention did not amount to the usual 
10 per cent, was sugar, the details being : 

Drawbacks on Sugar. 


Year Drawback. Retention. Paid. 

1885 .$6,763,528 $67,635 $6,096,802 

1886 . 5,705,711 66,908 5,688,&57 

1887 . 5,535,220 68,718 5,466,502 

1888 . 1,097,531 18,418 1,097,118 


These figures sufficiently explain the 
falling off noted particularly in the fiscal 
year 1888. Turning now to the articles in 
which the readers of The Iron Age are par¬ 
ticularly interested, we tabulate as follows 
the amounts of the drawbacks, the reten¬ 
tion being 10 per cent, in every case: 


1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

Copper. $88,802 $101,420 $102,751 $109,589 

Iron and steel: 

Iron. 32,321 22,726 28097 27,586 

Ir'n and stn. 454)10 96,691 34,957 27,015 

8teel. 6,863 24,295 02,973 77,397 

Lead. 35,069 15,106 10,738 11,816 

Tin..14?71,259 1,865*390 14282,088 1,062,715 


Unfortunately, the articles are not more 
closely specified in the case of iron and 


steel. The bulk of foreign raw material 
used by American manufacturers to cover 
export sales are slabs and plates for cut 
nails, tacks, &c., wire rods for barb wire 
and wire nails. The tin is, of course, tin 
plate imported for making the tin cans for 
petroleum cases, for fruit and vegetable 
canneries, &c. The bulk of the lead goes 
for the same purpose, being used for the 
solder. It is understood, as is natural, 
that the Standard Oil Company is the chief 
beneficiary of the drawback system, even 
the wire nails for the petroleum cases for 
export being manufactured from foreign 
stock. 


The Development of the Sugar Interest. 


There are few articles of prime necessity 
that have led to so much discussion for 18 
months past, not only in the United States 
but all over the world, as sugar. Like all 
raw produce this staple had depreciated 
considerably while overproduction lasted, 
and some four years ago both cane and 
beet sugar were selling in the world’s 
markets at a downright loss to the pro¬ 
ducer. Since then, assisted by low prices 
and abundant fruit crops, consumption has 
gradually increased sufficiently to restore 
the equilibrium between the supply and 
demand, speculation for a rise has success¬ 
fully co-operated in mending values, im¬ 
proved processes of manufacture have been 
applied, and last year has been generally 
prosperous to the producer of the raw 
article. An important manufacturing in¬ 
terest has meanwhile been put in a shape 
showing better returns locally, while check¬ 
ing in its own interest a too rapid advance 
in the raw staple. We mean the sugar re¬ 
finers’ trust, to which the leading refiners 
on the Atlantic Coast together with one of 
the concerns on the Pacific acceded as 
partners and shareholders. These refiners 
some time in the fall of 1887 consolidated 
their interests in the amount of $50,000,000 
of watered capital and managed matters so 
cleverly that on this capital they cleared 
last year a dividend of 10£ per cent. Early 
this month the trust certificates advanced 
in a couple of days from 75± to 87±, 20,000 
certificates passing out of the hands of 
original holders on the occasion. There 
has been much agitation in and out of 
Congress, as well as in our Legislature, 
about the legality from a constitutional 
point of view of this and other trusts; 
there have been suits to test the matter, 
but it has as yet not been clearly shown 
that they can be seriously hampered or 
upset by legal process. 

The effect of the sugar trust’s manage, 
ment has been so important during the last 
year that it has overshadowed other events 
affecting the staple, not only in this coun - 
try, but to a considerable extent in Cuba 
and even in Europe. As it was the object 
of the trust to exercise control not only 
over the manufactured article, but quite 
as much over the cost of the raw staple, 
the managers of the trust resolved to im¬ 
port for their account the bulk of the 
sugar needed. In this manner they dis¬ 
couraged the usual importation in the 
shape of consignments and orders for im¬ 
porters’ account. While raw sugar, cane 
in particular, was thus as much as possible 
prevented from rising here and in the pro¬ 
ducing countries, the trust fixed a much 
higher percentage of margin as the re¬ 
muneration for refining than had ruled J 


prior to the formation of this monopoly. 
Thus whei^ in 1887 their net profit had 
been | cent per pound, they doubled it 
after the consolidation had been effected, 
and even secured a larger percentage of 
profit when, during the summer of last 
year, an extra demand for refined arose 
and continued for months. Claus Spreckels 
at San Francisco and some Philadelphia 
refin ere, while declining to join the trust 
for reasons of their own, of course reaped 
all the advantages incident to the course 
of the market; this, however, has not de¬ 
terred the former from building an anti¬ 
trust, refinery on a gigantic scale in Philadel¬ 
phia. The most remarkable feature in the 
trade is that in spite of the higher prices 
consumers of the refined article have had 
to pay there has been a heavy increase in 
the consumption: 

Sugar Consumption in the United Stales. 



Tons. 


Tons 

1888. 

.. 1,469,997 

1883. 

.. 1,164,891 

1887. 

.. 1,897,356 

1882. 

.. 1,077,949 

1886. 

.. 1,389,079 

1881. 

.. 1,008,932 

1885. 

.. 1,245,574 

1880. 

.. 907,100 

1884_ 

.. 1,265,288 

1879. 

.. 861,896 

Total. .. 

... 6,767,289 

Total. .. 

.. 4,990,277 


The average yearly price of granulated 
(refined) for each of the past ten years has 
been as follows: 



Per 


Per 


100 lbs. 


100 lbs. 

1888. 

. $7.18 

1888 . 

. $8.65 

1887. 

. 6.02 

1882. 

. 9.85 

1886. 

. 6.23 

1881. 

. 9.70 

1886. 

. 6.52 

1880. 

. 9.80 

1884. 

. 6.75 

1879. 

. 8.81 


While, as shown, our consumption has 
increased rapidly, our own Southern States 
have also turned out much larger amounts; 
thus the production during the crop year 
of 1887 to 1888 was 167,814 tons, as com¬ 
pared with 85,394 tons the previous year, 
Louisiana alone contributing thereto re¬ 
spectively 157,971 and 80,850 tons. At 
the same time the Pacific coast of the 
United States received from the Sandwich 
Islands alone last year 213,696,000 pounds, 
against 203,400,715 in 1887. Sugar made 
from molasses on the Atlantic Coast 
amounted last year to 58,840 tons, against 
60,274 in 1887. Some progress is also being 
made in developing the beet-sugar industry 
in California. Furthermore, cultivation 
is being pushed in Nebraska, although no 
sugar factory has been as yet erected in 
that locality. The soil has been found to 
be well adapted to beet cultivation, which, 
in connection with the favorable climate, 
has encouraged a number of German farm¬ 
ers who have settled there to undertake 
the production of a crop, with the cultiva¬ 
tion of which they had obtained experi¬ 
ence in Germany. The results thus far 
have been encouraging, and a specimen of 
beet sent last autumn to the Bureau of 
Agriculture, in Washington, for analysis 
showed so high a saccharine value that 
capital has already been secured for the 
erection of a factory. 

The weather is reported fine in Cuba, 
and receipts are increasing, but the dispo¬ 
sition of holders is to delay sales for im¬ 
proved prices. There are no offerings yet 
from the British West Indies, although 
the crop season has begun. Advices from 
Brazil speak of the small quantity that is 
available, and the crop is now estimated 
to show a deficiency of 90,000 tons, com¬ 
pared with that of last year, hence the 
above estimate of 250,000 tons for Brazil 
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may have to be reduced to 190,000. j 
Meanwhile the statistical position of sugar 
remains favorable, the visible supply in 
Europe and America, including Cuba, on 
February 1 being only 1,099,545 tons, as 
compared with 1,285,199 tons on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1888, and 1,499,486 tons on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1887. The present price of fair 
refining Cuba in New York is 4ff cents. 
The lowest price for the same we have 
had during the past four years has been 
4§ cents, and the highest 5} cents. 
This shows that under the circumstances 
raw sugar is remarkably cheap just now, 
and that there is plenty of room for im¬ 
provement between now and midsummer, 
should consumption in this country make 
as good headway till then as has been the 
case last year. 


Percy C. Gilchrist, one of the inventors 
of the basic process, has lately sent out his 
usual report, showing the quantity of basic 
steel made in different countries. In for¬ 
mer years Mr. Gilchrist followed the 
rather awkward system of reporting for 
the year ending October 81. He has now, 
fortunately, adopted the calendar year. In 
the table given below the figures under 
1887 are for 12 months, ending October 
81, 1887. For 1888 the calendar year is 
reported. 


The Make of Basic Steel. 



| 1887. 

j 1888. 

Producing: 

Countries. 

Total. 1 
I ons. ; 

1 

! 

With under 
17 per cent, 
carbon. 
Tons. 

Total. 

Tons. 

With under 
17 per cent, 
carbon. 
Tons. 

England. 


283.868 

403,604 

276,476 

Germany, Lux¬ 
embourg and 
Austria.1 

\ 

1,102,406' 

826,600 

1,278,070 

1,028,038 

France. 

176,600, 

128,040 

222,388 

158,223 

Belgium and 
other coun¬ 
tries. 

60,950 

30,716 

| 

46,287 

32,300 

Totals. 

1,704,481 J 1,222,732j 

1,963^34 

1,403,082 


It will be noted that mild steel continues 
to be the product which predominates, 
and that Germany holds its rank as the 
leading producer of basic metal. In our 
own country the only concerns which have 
lately made basic steel are Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., at Homestead; the Otis Iron 
and Steel Company, at Cleveland, and the 
Pottstown Iron Company—the former 
two using the open-hearth and the latter 
the Bessemer converter. In his report Mr. 
Gilchrist makes the significant statement 
that about 600,000 tons of slag, containing 
about 36 per cent, of phosphate of lime, 
was produced with the steel, most of which 
was used as a fertilizer. 

The architectural iron works at Chicago 
suffered last year from a decided curtail¬ 
ment of business. This year they are 
likely to be overrun with orders, if the 
present outlook is realized. Architects’ 
offices are full of plans of buildings, pro¬ 
jected for the coming season, both in 
Chicago and at outside points all over the 
Northwest. Estimates are being sub¬ 
mitted by the architectural iron works on 
a very large part of this business, and 
much more is expected to follow. In 
some localities the building season will 
open very early, and contracts have already 
been placed for the ironwork. It is to 
be hoped that labor troubles will not in¬ 
tervene to mar the bright prospects. The 
agitators are at work, however, endeavor¬ 


ing to create dissensions and to foment 
disturbances, and if they do not succeed 
it will be on account of the conservatism 
of the rank and file of the workmen, who 
are not now so easily influenced as formerly 
by self-constituted leaders. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fuel Economy of Heating: Furnaces. 

To the Editor :—Referring to the dis¬ 
cussion in a recent number of your paper 
on economy of heating furnaces, the writer 
begs leave to call attention to the per¬ 
formance of a gas furnace designed to 
give economy on a small as well as on a 
large output. It has radical changes in 
construction from the ordinary Siemens 
or regenerative type, a description of 
which will be given your readers as soon 
as the Patent Office has passed fully on 
their patentability. The furnace referred 
to has heated frequently as little as 8 tons 
per single turn, of small and particular 
shapes of iron for an 8-inch train, without 
affecting the consumption of coal per ton, 
it not being charged with metal more than 
half the time. It has heated J ton of ore 
and lj-inch iron billets from cold to a wash 
heat in 8 to 12 minutes. It has been 
fired from a black heat after standing idle 
one turn and heated ready for the rolls, a 
good heat of iron, in 1 hour from the time 
gas was first generated and turned into 
the furnace, the gas generator having also 
been idle and at a black heat. The coal 
consumption always included nights and 
Sundays, the furnace usually working four 
or five nights per week. I quote from a 
letter from the New Haven Rolling Mill 
Company, New Haven, Conn., who are 
using the furnace: 4 4 Referring to your gas 
producers, while running your furnace for 
about 12 months, we would say: We 
heated iron for the rolls with an average on 
one or more weeks’ run of 250 to 800 pounds 
coal per ton.” 

Owing to the writer being confined in 
the West on other work during repairs, 
the furnace has since been rebuilt on the 
Siemens plan, with the result that the 
coal consumption on the same work has 
increased to about the highest figures 
given by your correspondents for gas 
furnaces, thus showing that there is still 
hope of improvement in this class of 
furnace. It is only fair to say that this 
furnace was isolated from others of its 
class, and was largely attended by work¬ 
men having no previous experience with 
gas furnaces. The mason work had no 
repairs during this time, but, owing to 
a defect in the draft connections ana to 
errors in burning out, cleaning, &c., some 
work was necessary on flues and valves. 
The gas generator was operated at one 
time 11 double turns without removing 
ashes, owing to lack of care on part of 
workmen. C. M. Ryder. 

Findlay, Ohio, February 12, 1889. 


Mr. Edward Cabbie, an old and re¬ 
spected resident of Brooklyn, died at his 
residence, 108 Skillman avenue, February 
15, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. Mr. 
Cabbie was born in Frome, Somersetshire, 
England. His family there were large 
manufacturers of wire. Upon arriving In 
this country 40 years ago he came to 
Brooklyn, and, in connection with his 
brothers, he followed the pursuit of his 
ancestors, and until three years ago was 
general superintendent of the William 
Cabbie Excelsior Wire Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, in which he was also a stock¬ 
holder and director. Failing health com¬ 
pelled him to give up entire business con¬ 
nections, and upon the advice of his phy¬ 
sicians he visited his native land. The 
trip, however, did not seem to aid him. j 
Losses in his family undoubtedly preyed 
upon his mind and hastened his end I 


The Mining Engineers. 


The opening session of the fifty-third 
meeting of the American Institute of Min¬ 
ing Engineers was held on Tuesday even¬ 
ing, February 19, at Hardman Hall, Nine¬ 
teenth street and Fifth avenue, New York, 
Andrew Carnegie being in the chair. In 
the absence of Mayor Grant, who had 
promised to welcome the engineers to 
New York, Mr. Carnegie spoke the words 
of welcome. President Wm. B. Potter, 
of the Washington University, St. Louis, 
responded on behalf of the institute, ana 
read a paper reviewing the past year’s 
work and the progress of the institute 
from the time of its organization at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., more than 18 years ago, by 22 
gentlemen then prominently identified 
with the iron, steel and kindred trades, 
until its present state of prosperity and 
usefulness. There are now on the rolls 
1800 names. Professor Potter questioned 
whether the institute, with this enormous 
membership, would not become unwieldly, 
and whether its three meetings held each 
year in different parts of the country were 
not becoming more and more given up to 
excursions and the amusement of its mem¬ 
bers rather than the serious transaction of 
business relating directly to the institute 
and its objects. He urged the grouping 
of the various interests of the institute, 
and as a suggestion for such a grouping 
segregated iron and steel, the precious and 
base metals, geology and mining, and 
chemistry. Such a classification, he urged, 
was simple and natural and would not con¬ 
flict territorially. Professor Potter also 
emphasized the importance of presenta¬ 
tion at the meetings of more complete 
and clearer papers, referring to the 
majority of the papers as now read before 
the institute as lacking in detail, and in 
some cases as being not only unreliable, 
but often misleading. 

Secretary Raymond then read a bio¬ 
graphical notice of the late Erich C. Schau- 
fuss, contributed by J. H. Bowden, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Mr. Schaufuss was a 
member of the institute, and lost his life 
in a gas explosion in the mine. The cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding this accident were 
of a peculiar nature, and called forth an 
opinion by Professor Raymond, who cited 
his own experience in the mine, and spoke 
at some length on a subject in which his 
listeners were deeply interested. Dr. Ray¬ 
mond paid a touching tribute to the mem¬ 
ory of the deceased engineer, and gave it 
as his opinion that when the gas ignited 
Mr. Schaufuss threw himself face down¬ 
ward on the ground to allow the flame to 
pass over him, and, his clothing catching 
on fire, thought the flame was still passing 
over him, lay too long, or, in the confu¬ 
sion of the moment, rushed the wrong 
way, and was overcome by the after-damp. 
The explosion was caused by a naked 
lamp carried on the hat of a miner, who, 
absurd as the case may seem, was carefully 
guarding a safety lamp carried in his hand. 
Dr. Raymond then spoke on “End-Lines 
and Side-Lines in the Mining Law,” using 
the blackboard to illustrate the subject. 
He was closely followed by his audience, 
and his ready and brilliant oratory and 
graphic illustrations brought out hearty 
applause at the close. The meeting then 
adjourned, to meet in the morning, to 
visit the Edison Laboratory, at Llewellyn 
Park, N. J., and the Spiral Weld Tube 
Works, near Newark. 


The New York Phonograph Company 
has received a certificate of incorporation. 
The capital is $1,250,000, and the trustees 
are John P. Haines, of Tom’s River, N. J., 
John D. Cheever, Richard Townley Haines, 
Noah Davis, f William Fahnestock, W. 
Seward Webb and John L. Martin, of 
New York City 
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Pig Iron Warrants. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADE. 


We have received from a few furnace 
companies letters which reflect the views 
held by producers, which we present be¬ 
low, a prominent manager in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania writing • 

We are not favorably disposed toward 
the proposed Pig Iron Warrant system. 
We believe it will result injuriously to 
producers of pig iron, particularly to those 
that own their plants and do business 
chiefly on their own capital. Supply and 
.demand regulate the prices of pig iron, 
irrespective of individual costs. When 
the supply exceeds the demand prices fall 
and reach a level without regard to the 
average cost, until the losses incurred com¬ 
pel the blowing out of sufficient furnaces 
to restore the equilibrium. The stoppage 
of furnaces not only paves the way for an 
ultimate advance in selling price, but from 
reduced demand also lessens the cost of 
raw material. Those furnaces that by lo¬ 
cation or superior management are able to 
continue in blast are thus enabled to tide 
over the period of extremely low prices, 
preventing too great a curtailment of pro¬ 
duction and the possibility of an iron 
famine. The quicker the readjustment 
between pioduction and consumption is 
attained the sooner will prices be brought 
to a fairly remunerative basis. With the 
present large producing capacity of the 
country, ana the ease with which produc¬ 
tion may be quickly increased, as shown 
within the last few months, there is not 
much danger of prices advancing unduly 
high from any lack of iron to meet all 
legitimate demands, unless speculators 
enter the market and by large pur¬ 
chases compete with consumers and tem¬ 
porarily withdraw large blocks of iron 
from consumption. By rapidly advancing 
the price of iron, and wife it the cost of 
production, speculators have always proved 
injurious to the best interests of the pro¬ 
ducers. When the reaction comes, iron 
falls in price much more rapidly than the 
cost of making can be reduced, and the 
average result of the 44 boom ” is a loss to 
the manufacturer. There is an increasing 
disposition on the part of conservative fur¬ 
naces to sell their product only to consum¬ 
ers, especially when there is a brisk in¬ 
quiry. 

The warrant storage system, we believe, 
will encourage speculators to gamble in 
pig iron by affording increased facilities, 
and will thus introduce a more or lees 
permanent disturbing influence in the 
trade. Besides, this system will offer 
inducements to continue the production of 
iron when it is not needed, by enabling 
financially weak concerns and those not 
economically managed to continue pro¬ 
ducing when under natural conditions 
they would be forced out of blast. Such 
is the general publicity given to the pig 
iron business, the mere fact that furnaces 
are producing in excess of the wants of the 
country is sufficient to weaken prices, even 
if the iron made is not thrown on the 
market. We would thus suffer from low 

S rices, and obtain no corresponding re- 
uction in cost from lessened demand for 
raw material. The blowing out of numer¬ 
ous furnaces assures the buyer that bottom 
prices are about reached and encourages 
buying. The storage system, we believe, 
would be injurious in two ways—lowering 
prices by encouraging unhealthy and un¬ 
natural competition and by increasing the 
cost of manufacturing. The conditions 
under which pig iron is made are so 
various and the circumstances influencing 
cost so diverse, that any combination to 
control and adjust the differences is not 
likely to meet with any enduring success. 


We are of the opinion that all interested in 
the business will ultimately be better off 
by allowing the laws of supply and de¬ 
mand to regulate the trade without any 
artificial restrictions. 

The efforts of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, following the 
panic of 1878, to relieve the furnaces in their 
territory by purchasing and piling their 
excess product, resulted injuriously to all 
concerned. The furnaces, encouraged to 
continue in blast much longer than the 
conditions of the trade warranted, lost 
heavily in consequence, and the railroad 
company did not escape. For several 
years after the purchases ceased the 
furnaces were compelled to compete with 
their own brands, offered for safe by the 
railroad company. These large stocks 
were a constant menace to fee trade. 
Buyers continually made use of them as 
an argument to weaken prices, and it was 
quite a relief to all concerned when it was 
known that these stocks had finally been 
disposed of. The local aspect of affairs 
improved almost immediately. If this was 
the result of a storage system on a small 
scale and confined to a limited section, 
what will be the result if a new one on a 
large scale is extended over the whole 
country ? 

From Virginia comes the following: 

The plan of the warrant company 
strikes me as being unfavorable to iron- 
makers in general, and, therefore, to us. 
It presents itself to me feus: The changes 
in the market are no longer to be effected 
by supply and demand, but are to be 
placed in the uncertainties of speculation. 
The statement that the extremes hereto¬ 
fore experienced shall be obviated seems 
possible, but not if the warrants are made 
44 a medium for speculation.” What con¬ 
trol can the company then have? The 
stock of iron is in warrants, which are in 
the hands of speculators; trade is bright¬ 
ening and they will not sell; furnaces have 
no stock and advance prices, but before 
they reap any benefit speculators unload, 
prices decline and makers can again begin 
to store their iron on warrants, furnace- 
men always getting low prices and specu¬ 
lators the benefit of the advance. We 
the buzzard and they the turkey, all the 
time. To talk about making matters 
better for us by putting prices in the 
hands of stock gamblers does not seem to 
me to rise to fee dignity of second-class 
nonsense. 

A large concern in the Shenango Valley 
writes: 

I believe that any organization the ob¬ 
ject or final result of which will be to 
make the pig-iron product of this country 
the subject of exchange board speculation 
and gambling will be an unmitigated evil 
to the pig-iron manufacturers, except so 
far as it may furnish convenient certifi¬ 
cates of storage, which can be used as col¬ 
lateral for necessary loans. This purpose 
can be accomplished equally as well, or 
better, by the organization of responsible 
storage companies in the different centers 
of manufacture, as has already been done 
in Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and possi¬ 
bly at other points. 

A producer in Jackson County, Ohio, 
writes: 

My opinion is 44 the creation of pig iron 
warrants as a medium for speculation ” 
will unfavorably affect the interests of the 
legitimate maker of pig iron. Under the 
arrangement proposed production will go 
on regardless of consumption until stocks 
become abnormally large, and the surplus 
metal in the w arehouses wall stand a per¬ 
petual menace to our business. The further 
we are removed from speculators and spec¬ 
ulative tendencies the better. I speak 
from the standpoint, of course, of a bona 
fide pig-iron maker, and not from that of 
the boomer, the speculator or the money 


lender, in whose interest this scheme is 
launched. It will be a sorry day for the 
producer and laborer of this counrty when 
we have in sight one or two years’ supply 
of pig iron, as ingeniously advocated in 
4 the argument.’ ” 

From a large charcoal iron works in 
Michigan comes the following: 44 We 
would be in favor of the plan, as it seems 
that it w r ould work beneficially to the 
trade. Pig iron warrants in Scotland and 
England are transferable and good as any 
bank paper, bills of lading or cash.” 

Another large producer in Michigan 
writes: 

I suppose the apparent necessity for the 
proposed syndicate comes from the fact 
that there is an overproduction of metal, 
and that some concerns must have ready 
money for their output even though the 
market should be found below vfeat it 
ought to be. The remedy proposed is to 
relieve this class of manufacturers by giv¬ 
ing them what they want without a cor¬ 
responding injury to the market. If my 
premises are correct, it is an open question 
with me whether the proposed plan would 
not in the end do more harm than good. 
If too much iron is being manufactured, 
those who ought not to be in the business 
must retire from it, and the sooner they 
do this the better it will be for those who 
are so situated, both as to location and 
capital, as to entitle them to stay in. The 

S ian proposed will increase rather than 
iminish the output, and keep on their 
feet—for a time at least—those who should 
not have ventured in, or who being in 
would otherwise go out of business. 
Again, I presume feat if enough of the 
furnaces were provided for in the manner 
proposed a false market would be the 
result, and, generally speaking, it seems 
to me better that the laws of trade should 
be left to solve the difficulties in question 
without what, to me, seems a false sup¬ 
port. Inasmuch as this company would 
not have occasion to deal with the pro¬ 
posed syndicate, I believe that the creation 
of one, if successful, would unfavorably 
affect our interests. When I say 44 our in¬ 
terests,” I mean the interests of all fur¬ 
naces so favorably situated as to make a 
fair profit at the present price of pig iron. 

Probably the point which it would be 
most difficult to determine is 

The Attitude of Comuaiera 

With the exception of the large rolling 
mills, the cast-iron pipe works, the great¬ 
est stove concerns and manufacturers of 
architectural castings and hardware, the 
great majority of consumers melt only rel¬ 
atively small quantities of pig iron. To 
them the cost of raw material is not so 
absorbing a subject of consideration that 
they have given much thought to the 
questions which might affect the trade. 
Among 

THE ROLLING HILLS, 

we turn, first, to those of Pittsburgh. 
A maker of high grades of rolled iron 
writes: 

We have an institution here called the 
Union Storage Company, which is very 
rosperous and we imagine does a similar 
usiness to the one proposed in your article, 
as they issue bankable certificates. We 
doubt if the institution proposed is not an 
incroachment on the field of legitimate 
operations of the consumer and manu¬ 
facturer, and contrary to the natural laws 
of trade. They may give a field for the 
man who wants to speculate on margins, 
but we think that they do not help a 
properly managed manufacturing business. 
A large firm of 9teel makers state: 

We do not see that the introduction of 
pig-iron warrants as a speculative medium 
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could have any beneficial result on our 
business, or in fact on any legitimate busi¬ 
ness. The less speculation there is in the 
standard products of the country, the bet¬ 
ter the business interests will be served, 
and the less the rights of the public will 
be interfered with, in our judgment. We 
do not hesitate to say that storage com¬ 
panies who issue certificates for iron de¬ 
posited with them are a benefit to people 
who handle pig iron, and when it is con¬ 
fined to the legitimate business transactions 
in that commodity no harm can come to 
trade, but when it is used for speculative 
purposes we regard it as unnecessary and 
dangerous. 

One of the great manufacturers of Pitts¬ 
burgh says: 

Distances in this country are so great 
that it is difficult to make a comparison 
with Great Britain in the storage warrant 
matter. I am glad to see the experiment 
tried and am inclined to think it would be 
a success. It should have the effect of 
keeping values of pig iron uniform and 
prevent the wild fluctuations we have been 
accustomed to, and which do the trade 
immense harm. Of a great staple like 
pig iron there should ( be a greater stock 
than we have been carrying. 

A rolling mill in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
which occupies a leading position in the 
trade, sends the following communication: 

As a consumer of pig iron, I am of the 
opinion that the natural effect of the war¬ 
rant system as proposed by the American 
Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company will 
be, for a time, to corner the market and 
thus advance the selling price; but later 
to give us a low range of values in that 
material. It will, of course, be used 
mainly by the weaker concerns, who have 
not sufficient capital of their own to carry 
heavy stocks. The warrant company can 
only be made a success by securing large 
accumulations of pig iron stored m dif¬ 
ferent portions of the country. Experi¬ 
ence has taught us that large stocks, even 
when held by the strongest concerns, are 
a constant weight upon and menace to the 
market, and inevitably result in lower 
prices. 

A large mill in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
producing plates and nails, takes the fol¬ 
lowing view of the matter : 

We consider any sort of a speculation 
injurious to business, and it is a matter of 
hesitation as to whether or not the parties 
at the bottom of this scheme would not be 
disposed to use it for speculative purposes. 
If the effect would be the equalization of 
the extreme rise and fall of prices we 
would have no doubt it would be a benefit 
to general business. 

A plate maker in Pennsylvania sends us 
the following: 

We believe that the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company, if conducted 
according to the plans outlined in your 
issue of the 81st ult., would prove a very 
good thing to the iron trade generally and 
to the country at large. Our principal 
reason for this opinion is the firm belief 
that a company of this kind would prove a 
most effectual factor in preventing the 
great fluctuations in the pnee of pig iron 
which are so serious and disastrous to 
trade. 

From the Mahoning Valley we have the 
following: 

Replying to your circular letter of the 
1st inst., we do not believe that any 
medium of speculation would favorably 
affect the interests of legitimate manufact¬ 
urers. We do think that a storage com¬ 
pany, well organized, and whose charges 
would be low (for cost of storage at fur¬ 
naces would be nominal), would be a gen¬ 
eral benefit to the trade in lessening the 


fluctuations of the market by carrying 
sufficient stock to meet the wants of 
manufacturers for three to six months 
ahead. 

•The owners of another Pittsburgh roll¬ 
ing mill write: 

We cannot see that any benefits are to 
be derived either to the producer or con¬ 
sumer of pig iron by passing through a 
middleman or storage company. In our 
opinion the nearer you can bring the pro¬ 
ducer of pig iron and the consumer of pig 
iron together the better for both. 

A large consumer of mill iron in Ohio 
puts himself on record as follows: 

I think the creation of a warrant system 
will promote the accumulation of large 
stocks of iron, which would be an injury to 
the legitimate pig-iron producers. The 
furnace capacity of this country is quite 
large enough to supply all probable de¬ 
mands for pig iron on short notice and at 
reasonable prices, without accumulating a 
large reserve. Furnaces that cannot sell 
their product at remunerative prices and 
have not got the capital to enable them tc 
hold their iron had better bank-up. 

The manager of another Ohio rolling 
mill tersely says: Let it come, as it is 
bound to do before long. Those who 
desire can use it for financial help, others 
need not. Time and trial will test its merits. 

A concern in New York producing bars 
and structural iron writes : “We do not 
think well of the proposed Iron Storage 
Warrant Company. We believe that it 
will bring a speculative element into the 
business which cannot be beneficial. In 
times of depression in the trade, as it now 
exists, small concerns, with limited capital, 
go out of blast, and remain out until trade 
revives. The new system, as we under¬ 
stand it, would furnish means for these 
concerns to go on, at a loss to themselves 
primarily, and aid in continuing the de¬ 
pression, and work injury to the trade 
generally.” 

A nail-maker on the Susquehanna states: 

4 ‘We think it will be prejudicial, as it will 
lead to greater extremes in prices and less 
stability, as it aids to production on an 
overstocked market when a diminished 
production would have a more wholesome 
effect. It further increases the cost to the 
producer, plus the charges, and stimulates 
speculation, for which the warrants would 
furnish a convenient method. Believing 
a steady remunerative market the most 
conducive to the interests of the consumer, 
as well as producer, we think its adoption 
a positive evil.” 

A rolling mill in Ohio sends the follow¬ 
ing communication : “We have read the 
plan proposed by Mr. Hull, for the estab¬ 
lishment of an American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company, and readily fall in with 
the idea. We think that the objections 
raised to the warrant system by some are 
more than offset by the many advantages 
that attend it. We fully indorse the senti¬ 
ments expressed by the projectors of the 
plan and hope to see the company on a 
good sound footing.” 

Among the largest consumers of pig 
iron as founders are 

THE CAST-IRON PIPE MAKERS. 

Among them P. D. Warmer, Chairman 
of the Mellet Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Reading, Pa., sends us the fol¬ 
lowing communication: 

We are in sympathy with the move¬ 
ment, under the belief that it would estab¬ 


lish a more steady value in pig iron and 
prevent sudden and unnatural fluctuations 
in prices. It would also have a tendency 
to increase or diminish the production in 
proportion as the quantities in the storage- 
yards would be increased or decreased from 
time to time. In short, we think it would 
bring about a safer condition of things in 
our trade, as in all others using pig iron 
in considerable quantities, and also pre¬ 
vent that reckless competition among fur- 
nacemen and prove the necessity to other 
manufacturers of having their business 
regulated in some such way with their 
competitors to save themselves from ruin 
during such times as the present. This, 
however, has latterly been getting to be 
pretty well understood by people who have 
sense enough to get out of the rain. The * 
more people talk against trusts and com¬ 
binations of either labor or capital the 
more there will be of them, and the 
stronger they will become, but when let 
alone they will work out the best possible 
results—ultimately for the country at 
large 

Another large pipe-maker writes us: 
u Our impression is that it will be a good 
thing for both producer and consumer, 
as it will have the effect of lessening the 
fluctuation in prices.” 

A large purchaser of pig iron writes: 

In our judgment the key of success in 
such a movement depends upon the uni¬ 
formity of quality which the storage com¬ 
pany can guarantee for the iron which is 
covered by their warrants. In saying 
quality we do not mean grading, but the 
character of the metal, its constituents 
and impurities. If they can overcome 
this difficulty in addition to those that 
are more simple consumers of iron can 
become purchasers, but without some 
such guarantee we do not see how the 
warrants can become merchantable ar¬ 
ticles, although they may answer the pur¬ 
pose of speculators. We fear that the 
fluctuations of the value of pig iron will 
not permit the annual cost of carriage 
which we understand has been adopted by 
the storage company. This, however, is 
a matter which only affects those who 
speculate in the warrants. The effect of 
a large block of metal being in part 
covered by warrants, and which can be 
added to or taken from according to the 
demands of trade, is theoratically good 
upon the market. To what extent it will 
be possible for the storage company to 
overcome the obstacles which surround it 
time alone can tell, but the removal of 
the two which we have pointed out we 
think is essential for its success. 

The president of a large Western pipe 
foundry says: “ We cannot see how the 
consumer can be benefited in the least, but, 
on the contrary, it will work to his detri¬ 
ment. We cannot help but think that 
many of the furnacemen will have a 
desire and disposition to work in harmony 
with those who actually use their product, 
rather thaD with those who use their war¬ 
rants only for speculative purposes. We 
suppose that that was the main purpose 
aimed at in the organization of the war¬ 
rant company. To err is human, and we 
may be wrong in our impressions, but we 
doubt it.” 

To producers of pig iron, one of the most 
important classes of customers are 

THE STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 

from some of whom we have the following 
letters, the first being from one of the 
largest and most progressive firms in the 
trade: 

I have good reasons to believe that this 
subject is not thoroughly understood by 
those whom itf might seem would be in- 
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teresAed, and, for proof of this, would say 
that during the past few days I have had 
the question asked me by different well- 
informed gentlemen as to what effect this 
would have upon the price of pig iron. 
My answer was, “ I cannot see that it will 
have any effect,” and when I came to talk 
with these parties, and I must admit that 
I was not thoroughly posted myself, I 
found that such was the case with those 
who asked the question. So I undertook 
to get informed myself, and I find that this 
is snnply a company formed for the follow¬ 
ing purpose—viz., to grade and weigh the 
proaucnon of any furnace and give a 
warranty as to the number of tons and the 
grading of any iron that may be piled up 
m the yards of the furnace. They give a 
written warranty to the owner or man¬ 
ager of said furnace, charging for their 
services 25 cents per ton for the first 
month, and 2 cents per ton for additional 
months so long as the iron may remain un¬ 
sold. A capitalist, or any one having 
money to invest, makes inanities about a 
certain lot of iron, and nnds that this 
warranty held by the furnace gives him the 
information of the number of tons 
and the grade, so that he feels safe 
in investing. After the investment is 
made if the iron falls below the grade or 
the tonnage falls short the storage com¬ 
pany holds itself responsible. The new 
company is formed as near like the Pig 
Iron Storage Warranty Company in Scot¬ 
land as possible. Now*, I fail to see how 
this is to affect the price of pig iron. It 
may be that through the formation of this 
company, which is similar to others that 
have been previously formed and are in 
existence, a larger amount of iron may be 
in store at the close of any year than here¬ 
tofore, but through the medium of this 
company it may become somewhat specu¬ 
lative. Parties looking for investments 
will think that they can make a purchase 
of these warranty receipts, which are held 
with more safety. Beyond this I cannot 
see a point where the pig iron business 
proper is to receive any real benefits. It 
may enable pig iron manufacturers to ob¬ 
tain loans much easier by having a certain 
tonnage of pig iron in their yards, sur¬ 
rounded by a fence, if you please, with a 
lock and key on the gate, than under 
former plans. 

An Eastern concern writes: 

The American craze seems to be for 
speculation. We are not speculators, and 
we feel little interest in the proposed 
scheme for a pig iron storage warranty 
company. Neither do we quite see how 
such a scheme can become very successful. 
If all pig iron were of one quality there 
would be no difficulty, but with two or 
three grades from every furnace, and about 
as many qualities as there are furnaces, 
there will, we think, be many difficulties to 
surmount in perfecting the scheme. As to 
prices, we doubt if they will be affected 
much either way through what speculation 
may be done in this line. 

A Troy stove-maker sends the following 
communication: 

I am opposed to the plans of the Ameri¬ 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company. 
I believe that speculation in pig iron by the 
general public would be injurious both to 
the producer and consumer, because, al¬ 
though they might be. benefited incident¬ 
ally, its usual tendency would be to 
increase the cause of abnormal fluctuations 
in the demand for pig iron, which would 
be a menace to legitimate trade and a 
benefit to professional speculators. It has 
been truly said that pig iron is a delicate 
barometer for indicating the condition of 
trade; and the reason is its susceptibility 
to the influences which regulate trade. 
Abnormal conditions of trade are made 
more intense by speculation and the reac¬ 
tion from speculation, and, consequently, 
a commodity so susceptible and important 


as pig iron should be kept as free as pos¬ 
sible from its influence. 

A large works in the same center 
write: 

It is our opinion that a pig iron storage 
warrant company would be a valuable ad¬ 
junct to the manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers of pig iron, for the reason that 
it would tend to steady the values of such 
products in the genera) markets of the 
country. We have given no consideration 
to the speculative venue of such a move¬ 
ment, and cannot judge of the effect of 
any warrants they might issue, excepting 
that through their medium we should be 
able to determine prospective values more 
readily than at present. 

One of the most thoughtful of Pennsyl¬ 
vania makers sends the following: 

We cannot look upon the contemplated 
scheme with satisfaction, preferring as we 
do competition to sumptuary control, and 
while admitting that competition is at¬ 
tended with evils, yet we are impressed 
with the idea that centralization will 
gravitate to greater. We cannot help 
feeling that such methods of consolidation 
and restriction are primarily inconsistent 
with our free institutions and independent 
individual effort, and will eventuate into 
selfish and unnatural conditions. 

From Michigan comes the following: 

We are not purchasers or consumers of 
pig iron, but buy large quantities of iron 
castings and tubing. Anything that would 
cause sudden or marked fluctuations in 
the price of the crude article would neces¬ 
sarily stand in the way of our making as 
favorable contracts for our yearly supply 
as we are able to do in the present condi¬ 
tion of the market. We should therefore 
deplore the introduction of pig iron war¬ 
rants as a speculative medium. 

Western Commission Merchants. 

From Pittsburgh we have the follow¬ 
ing: “ I think that the effect of the gen¬ 
eral introduction of that plan would be 
adverse to the interests of the commission 
merchants generally, and would probably 
drive many of them out of the business, 
as there would be less need for their ad¬ 
vancements, and the warrants could prob¬ 
ably be handled by brokers who at presen 
have nothing to do with pig iron.” 

A second Pittsburgh firm writes: “We 
have a local organization somewhat of the 
nature of the storage company, which is 
prominent and competent, and as we take 
it the idea of this company you mention 
is to simply make a national company to 
do what the local companies are now 
doing. We do not know of any particular 
benefit to be derived from the organiza¬ 
tion of this company you mention, as our 
local company—namely, the Union Storage 
Company—is now doing, as far as we 
know, just what this company you men¬ 
tion would be supposed to do.” 

A Cleveland firm writes: 

If the plans of the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company are earned to 
completion they will, no doubt, be taken 
advantage of largely by the makers of 
Southern pig iron. This being the case, 
it seems natural to suppose that the busi¬ 
ness of the commission men handling the 
product of that region will be diminished, 
owing to the fact that the storage com¬ 
pany will enable the furnaces to raise 
money without putting their metal into 
the hands of commission men to be sold 
at any possible price. The storage com¬ 
pany will be able to do what the commis¬ 
sion man does now, t. e ., be able to raise 
money. The introduction of the warrants 
as a speculative medium may possibly 
open to the commission man a new line of 


customers others than the legitimate users 
of pig iron, thus in a measure helping 
him out of the loss of business occasioned 
by the storage company entering the 
field. This last feature, however, will 
take time to become popular, it strikes us. 

A Louisville house says: 

The names of the gentlemen connected 
with the scheme of the American Storage 
Warrant Company are certainly all those 
of good, substantial men. The organiza¬ 
tion seems to be a good thing for the pro¬ 
ducers of iron who find it necessary to 
place their iron in storage at their fur¬ 
naces for the purpose of having warehouse 
receipts issued to them for the purpose of 
raising money on the same. This privi¬ 
lege has already been in force for several 
years past by storage-yards being estab¬ 
lished at several of the leading markets in 
the West and South, where they could 
place their iron in storage and receive 
warehouse receipts on the same, at a less 
cost to them than the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company offers. I hardly 
think it will have much effect, if any, on 
the commission merchants of this section, 
as I do not believe that any of them will 
want to speculate in the warrants. How¬ 
ever, this may be done in the East—in 
Wall street. As to its being a success, 
that depends largely upon the company 
being able to control the output of all of 
the furnaces, and how this can be done 
I cannot say, as the territory to be covered 
is so large and the interest so great, and 
there are so many furnaces who do notwant 
their iron tied up with warrants, much pre¬ 
ferring to keep it free. 

A Detroit firm reports: 

We do not think that the successful intro¬ 
duction of pig-iron warrants as a speculat¬ 
ive medium would affect commission mer¬ 
chants, for the reason that if a surplus is to 
be accumulated with no prospect of any ma¬ 
terial advance in price, the furnaces that 
sold their iron as made would make 
more money, and the ones that employed 
agents would be more likely to dispose of 
their iron, and others that did not would 
accumulate the surplus, and in the mean 
time would be paying interest, thus in¬ 
creasing the cost of their iron far in ex¬ 
cess of the amount paid as commission for 
selling. 

A leading Cincinnati firm writes: 

We are in favor of anything that will 
improve the status and prospects of pig 
iron making in the South. It is quite ap¬ 
parent that something is needed to avoid 
the extreme fluctuations in prices that 
result from changing conditions of the 
market, and from the need of large pro¬ 
ducing companies to realize promptly on 
their product, whether the market is 
favorable or not. It looks as if a storage 
or warrant system in which the companies 
would freely join would act as a regulator. 
It should enable makers to carry their iron 
in times of depression without poncen- 
trating their capital on their iron yard, 
and in times of high prices it will enable 
them to get the benefit of the market. At 
the same time, there are some features 
that render any large success of the scheme 
problematical, in our judgment. One is 
that even under the most favorable condi¬ 
tions the storing and carrying of pig iron 
is attended with considerable expense. It 
must necessarily be handled twice. Stor¬ 
age charges must be paid, if the metal is 
properly looked after. Interest is no small 
item. Taking these things into account, 
it is clear that iron must be sold at an ad¬ 
vance of nearly $2 per ton to warrant a 
producer in putting it into storage and 
holding it for a year. We think it will 
prove that most makers will prefer, when 
they have an accumulation, to close it out 
at any price that will not involve actual 
loss rather than speculate on an advance of 
$2 per ton. 
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Another possible difficulty is that the 
market is not yet quite ready, especially 
in the West, to do away with the identity 
of special brands and buy Alabama or 
Tennessee iron on warrant, without know¬ 
ing what brand is to be obtained. While 
Southern makes are similar in character, 
there is unquestionably a decided differ¬ 
ence in quality, carefulness of grading 
and uniformity. The warrant system would 
enable furnaces making inferior iron to 
unload it on the market on equal footing 
with those making the best iron. This 
would place the latter at a disadvantage 
that they would not be apt to submit to 
long. The natural effect would be that 
prices for storage iron sold without brand 
named would have to run about 50 cents 
below the market for standard irons. As 
stated at the outset, the workings of the 
plan will be at first experimental, and it 
may prove that as its operations come to 
be better understood these objections will 
disappear. All, in our judgment, will 
depend on the thorough care and con¬ 
servatism of its management down to the 
smallest details, and on the spirit in which 
the leading furnace companies enter 
into it. 

One of the great Chicago firms briefly 
puts the matter thus: “We consider the 
plan perfectly practical, and it should be 
profitable to the stockholders, if well 
managed, and also of benefit to the entire 
iron trade. The only question in our 
mind is as to whether one large company 
is better than local companies for each 
prominent point.” 

From a Warebonse Company 
long established we have the following: 

The negotiable character of the war¬ 
rants which the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company propose to 
issue will doubtless induce many furnace- 
men to consider favorably the establish¬ 
ment of a storage yard on their premises, 
under the charge of this enterprising com¬ 
pany. Where the producer needs facili¬ 
ties for disposing of his pig iron promptly 
at ruling market prices the warrant sys¬ 
tem will doubtless enable him to realize 
quickly. This will throw the burden ol 
carrying on a speculative public, who hojie 
to market the iron at the advanced price 
which the producer, through lack of cap¬ 
ital, perhaps, has to forego. A feature of 
the warrant company, however, which is 
spoken of as one of its chief recommenda¬ 
tions is by no means new. We refer to 
the facility which is offered producers for 
borrowing money on their iron to carry it 
over a depression, or to avail themselves 
of capital otherwise tied up by future 
sales. The Philadelphia Warehouse Com- 

any, it appears, has been practically 

oing this business for many years in a 
quiet way. This company leases ground 
At the furnace on a nominal rental and has 
iron stored thereon. Instead of issuing 
warehouse receipts or warrants and charg¬ 
ing storage on the iron thus deposited, 
they loan the money or credits themselves 
to the furnace companies, without making 
charge for storage. By this method a 
considerable saving is made by the bor¬ 
rower, who only has to pay a moderate 
commission in addition to the interest the 
bank or lender would charge him for ne¬ 
gotiating his warrant. The capital of this 
company is $1,000,000, full paid, with a 
good surplus, so that, though able to do a 
large business, they cannot supply the 
needs of all the many borrowers having 
this class of collateral; and there will be, 
no doubt, room for a new, energetic and 
well-equipped concern such as the Ameri¬ 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company. 


An improved system of rapid transit for 
New York Citv would cost, it is estimated, 
about $30,000,000. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., February 19,1880. j 
The parliamentary prospects of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways ana Means for the pur¬ 
pose of circumventing the tactics of the 
tobacco tax repeal leaders have collapsed. 
The effort to get signatures to a call for a 
caucus last night developed the fact that 
Chairman Mills could not secure the ma¬ 
jority, so as to have control of the situa¬ 
tion. He and his friends, therefore, re¬ 
garded it as the part of prudence not to 
attempt to force the fight. 

There are now four propositions before 
the House, three of them from the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1. The Mills resolution of unconstitu¬ 
tionality of the Senate substitute, which 
is simply a subterfuge, as the Senate has 
never claimed the nght to originate rev¬ 
enue legislation, but has the constitutional 

E ower to amend. This was established 
y the fact that the existing tariff of 1888 
was a conference measure based upon a 
House bill and a Senate substitute. 

2. The McMullin tariff bill in the line 
of the Mills bill. In his report from the 
Committee on Ways and Means Mr. 
McMullin begins with an attack upon the 
Senate committee, some of the provisions 
of which are characterized as entirely in¬ 
excusable. The report says that the com¬ 
mittee, being unable to agree to any tariff 
bill which gives no relief to the people, 
but which increased these burdens, have 
prepared the accompanying bill, and tender 
it in the hope that it may be accepted and 
adopted. While it does not make all of 
the reductions that the present condition 
of the Treasury and the best interests of 
the people demand, it is tendered in a spirit 
of compromise. Figures are given to show 
that the bill would reduce the revenues by 
$72,133,029. The remainder of the report 
is made up of an argument in favor of tariff 
redaction based upon an array of figures 
showing the value of agricultural products 
at different periods. 

3. The compromise scheme of Breckin¬ 
ridge, embodying ail the provisions of 
the Randall tobacco tax repeal bill. It 
puts tin plate and wool on the free list, 
and proposes a woolen schedule by which 
the rates are reduced correspondingly, and 
it remedies the present unequal provisions 
as to woolen and worsted fabrics. It re¬ 
moves the tax on tobacco, and includes the 
provisions of the bill adopted by the House 
(the Mills bill) as to tobacco. 

4. The Cowles bill with the Randall sub¬ 
stitute, repealing all of the tobacco taxes. 
In their report the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations explain that 
sections 1 and 2 repeal all internal taxes 
after June 80, 1889, on cigars, cheroots 
and cigarettes, snuff, manufactured to¬ 
bacco, the special taxes on manufacturers 
of tobacco, dealers in leaf tobacco and on 
peddlers of tobacco. The amount of 
revenue received from these sources dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year ended June 80, 1888, 
was $30,662,431. The enactment of the 
bill would reduce the estimated surplus for 
the fiscal year 1890 from $58,432,511 to 
$22,745,165, a result—whether viewed 
from the standpoint of an excessive rev¬ 
enue or as a relief from unnecessary taxa¬ 
tion upon the people—most desirable. 
The committee believes that the bill fur¬ 
nishes a practical and simple means of re¬ 
ducing the surplus revenue, as it is evi¬ 
dently impossible, at this late day of the 
present Congress, to pass any bill involv¬ 
ing a complete revision of our whole rev¬ 
enue system. The minority report, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Forney, is confined to a 
simple recommendation looking to the 
passage of a substitute bill made up of 
the sections of the original Cowles bill, 
repealing the taxes on chewing and smok¬ 


ing tobacco and snuff, all special taxes on 
manufacturers and dealers, and all taxes 
on dealers in leaf tobacco; and fixing at $3 
and $1 the annual tax on cigar manufactur¬ 
ers and dealers in tobacco respectively. 

The effect on the revenue under the 
House bill and the Senate amendments, as 
shown by the Treasury Department fig 
urea, is House bill reductions: Customs, 
$50,350,345; internal revenue, $17,616,- 
234; total, $87,960,579. Senate substi¬ 
tute: Customs, $13,976,887; internal rev¬ 
enue, $33,905,780; total, $47,882,667. 
Average ad valorem rates: Existing law, 
46.91; House bill, 42.88; Senate substi¬ 
tute, 46 per cent. The effect on metal 
duties would be: Collected 1887, $22,524,- 
007; estimated House bill, $14,991,704; 
estimated Senate bill, $30,585,569. 

With these conflicting interests in view 
the prospects of concurrent action are 
very problematical. The attitude of the 
Committee on Ways and Means seems to 
be inspired largely by a personal op¬ 
position to Mr. Randall. The latter 
gentleman, in the meantime, is backed by 
fully 70 of the Democrats of the House on 
the internal revenue repeal question. 
The Republicans are holding aloof, and 
w ill not co-operate in the House, although 
all their members on Appropriations voted 
with Randall to report the Cowles bill 
and substitute. The Republicans, an¬ 
ticipating an extra session, prefer to dis¬ 
pose of this matter in their own way. 

STEEL INSPECTIONS. 

The conference of naval officers, steel 
manufacturers and shipbuilders in regard 
to simplification of methods of steel in¬ 
spections has resulted in a better under¬ 
standing of the three interests involved in 
the turning out of ships of war, but will 
not result in any very material change in 
the method of conducting the tests of 
steel. The report of the three officers. 
Naval Constructor, Engineer-in-Chief and 
President of the Board of Steel Inspection, 
has been prepared. It is understood that 
no very material changes have been recom¬ 
mended. The transportation of material 
for testing to certain points, and, if un¬ 
satisfactory, its return involves expense 
and d lay. A plan is proposed which will 
divide the labor of tests between the 
manufacturer and the officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment, which will obviate the necessity 
of the present large force on that duty. 
The final tests will be made by the Gov¬ 
ernment, but the heats will be watched by 
the manufacturers. 

THE CAST-STEEL GUN. 

The successful statutory test of the open- 
hearth cast-steel gun, cast by the Standard 
Cast Steel Company, of Thurlow, at the 
Naval Ordnance Proving Grounds, has 
again raised the hopes of the projectors of 
cast-steel guns, notwithstanding the for¬ 
lorn showing of the Pittsburgh gun. The 
two preliminary and ten Government test 
charges, 100-pound projectile, fired within 
38 minutes were entirely satisfactory as 
demonstrating the feasibility of the manu¬ 
facture of such guns to stand rapid and 
continuous firing. The manufacture of 
the gun required 18 tons of open-hearth 
steel. Completed it weighed 13,120 
pounds. The walls at the breech are 
7J inches thick and at the muzzle 
24 inches thick; length of gun, 1934 
inches; tensile strength of the metal, 
80,000 pounds; elongation, 21 per cent.; 
reduction, 19 per cent.; elastic limit, 40,- 
000 pounds. With a charge of 484 pounds 
of powder a conical shell 100 pounds- 
weight has a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet 
per second. The Government pays $5300 
for the gun. The ordnance experts are 
much interested in the work of the first gun, 
but are not yet willing to admit that the 
system has any prospect of producing an 
immediate revolution in gun-making, nor 
that it will seriously interfere with the 
built-up guns. 
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T rade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aoe % 220 South Fourth 8t. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. February 19,1889. i 

Pig Iron. —The market does not show 
much change, although the general report 
is of a somewhat favorable character. 
There is no pressure to effect sales unless 
at figures pretty near to quoted rates ; 
while the extremely low-priced lots appear 
to have been unloaded or withdrawn from 
the market, and are now held for better 
figures. There is some irregularity, never¬ 
theless, and statements as to actual sell¬ 
ing prices do not harmonize as closely as 
could be desired. Ordinarily good No. 1 
Foundry commands about $18 at tide; 
No. 2, $16.50 @ $17, and Gray Forge, 
$15.50 @ $16. Some very fair brands of 
the last named are available at $15.25, 
and in some cases No. 1 at about $17.50, 
but they are what may be called 
chance lots, and are not offered in¬ 
discriminately. Indeed, as a rule, 
consumers who want their old “stand¬ 
by ” irons have to pay quoted rates; and 
while there are what are claimed to be 
4< equally good ” qualities at less money, 
they are not taken with much avidity. To 
sum up the whole business in a few words, 
it may be said that the market is working 
toward uniformity and steadiness in 
prices, and that supply and demand are 
in better proportions than they were two 
or three weeks back. Prospects as regards 
demand are fairly encouraging, and while 
there is nothing to indicate any specially 
heavy movement, an event of that kind 
should not cause much surprise, as there 
is undoubtedly a vast amount of work to 
come on the market sooner * or later. 
Matters are not sufficiently advanced, 
however, to warrant very confident pre¬ 
dictions, although it is a contingency not 
to be ignored, nevertheless. There is 
another feature, hovever, which should be 
kept in mind, viz., that Pig Iron makers 
are adjusting themselves to an era of low 
prices by reducing cost, in the belief that 
the conditions favor that course, rather 
than the expectations of a substantial im¬ 
provement m selling prices. 

Foreign Iron. —Bessemer is nominal as 
last quoted, viz.: $19.50 @ $20, c.i.f., 
duty paid. Spiegeleisen is quoted at from 
$28.25 to$28.50, c.i.f., duty paid, for 20 & 
with a sale of 2000 tons at about the 
inside quotations. 

Blooms. —There is a good demand 
for all grades of 8teel, ana while prices 
are somewhat irregular, they are ap¬ 
proximately as follows: $28 @ $28.50 
at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54*/ Run-out 
Anthracite. $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$32.50 @$34 $ “ Bloom ” ton of 2464 lb. 

■oek Bara. —Prices have not been fully 
maintained, as sales were chiefiy at about 
$27, delivered. Some of the best makes 
are held at $27.50 and upward, but no 
transactions have been reported at over 
$27 since date of our last report. 

Bar Iron. —The position has not im¬ 
proved very much up to this writing. Mills 
in the interior are said to be getting more 
orders, while local mills are doing fairly 
on small day-to-day transactions, but there 
is no improvement in prices. No large 
lots are being inquired for at present, and 
while the trade naturally expect a favor¬ 
able change soon, there are no immediate 
indications ot such a movement. Prices, 
as we remarked last week, are hardly 


[ quotable. Some mills maintain 1.800 @ 
1.85^ as their price for Best Refined Iron, 
others 1.700 @ 1.750, with still lower rates 
mentioned as prevailing at interior points. 
Skelp Iron is likely to be wanted in large 
quantities, but there are so many mills 
waiting for orders that prices are kept at 
the lowest point yet reached. Last sales 
in this market were at 1.750, delivered, but 
buyers are holding back, fenring that still 
lower prices may prevail before things 
take a good start. Sellers quote 1.750, 
and could not shade that figure without 
making a loss. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is no 
special movement to notice at present. 
Some of the mills are fairly employed, but 
they are all open for business at current 
rates, so that prices do not show much 
firmness, although they have been crowded 
to so low a point that it is hardly possible 
to go further in that direction. Tne out¬ 
look for summer work would be consid¬ 
ered very encouraging under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, but there have been so many 
delays and so many disappointments that 
manufacturers prefer the bird in hand, 
even if it is a poor kind of a one. Prices 
therefore remain about the same as last 
week, viz.: 1.900 @ 20 for Ordinary 
Plates and Tank Plates, 2.10 @ 2.20 for 
Universal Plates; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.5f; 
Flange, 8.50; Fire-Box, 40; Steel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; 
Shell, 2.70; Flange, 80 @ 8±0; Fire-Box, 
3*0 <§> 440. 

Structural Iron. —A moderate amount 
of miscellaneous orders have been received, 
but nothing of much importance. Bridge- 
work is likely to be on the market in the 
course of a week or two to the extent of 
8000 or 10,000 tons, while shipbuilders’ 
and architects’ requirements are sure to be 
large; but in the meantime prices are 
weak and orders sharply competed for. 
Quotations are ordinarily about as fol¬ 
low’s: Bridge Plate, 20 @2.10; Angles, 
20 @ 2.10; Tees, 2.40 @ 2.60; Beams 
and Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —There is quite a good de¬ 
mand for Thin Sheets, and some of the 
leading mills are full of orders for this 
class of material. Thick Sheets are com¬ 
paratively dull, but prospects are thought 
to be favorable for tne spring trade. 
Prices about as follows for small lots: 

Beat Refined, Noe. 26, 27and 28. ...3 @ 3*0 

Beet Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.2* @ 8 0 

Common, *0 lees than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sleets, Noe. 26 to 28_4* @ 4*0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_3* @40 

Beet Bloom SheetB, Noe. 16 to 21-8V @ 8*f 

Blue Annealed.2.6 @ 2 80 

Best Bloom 1 Galvanized, discount.62* % 

Common, discount.67* % 

Steel Rails. —The market is extremely 
quiet, but there is a growing impression 
among manufacturers that the business of 
1889 will be very much larger than that of 
the preceding year. Sales to date are 
about 25 % larger than in 1888, and 
the increasing number of inquiries be¬ 
tokens a gooddeal of business before long. 
Prices are still somewhat unsettled, but 
from $27.50 to $28 maybe regarded as 
firm quotations in this market. 

Old Rails. —Prices are almost nominal 
as regards this market, as no one seems in¬ 
clined to pay the high figures asked for 
the lots that are in store, say, $24.50 and 
upward. Sales have been made at from 
$24 to $24.75 for lots delivered to mills a 
little outside the city, but in view of the 
low prices quoted in Western markets, 
buyers are taking only small lots to cover 
immediate requirements. 

Scrap Iron. —The demand is rather 
slow, and quoted prices not paid with 
much freedom: $20 @ $20.50 for cargo 
lots; $21 @ $21.50 for carload lots, deliv¬ 
ered, or for choice $22; No. 2 do., $14 
@ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel 


Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; 
do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, 
$28 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, 
Philadelphia. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —The demand is 
fair, with unusually good prospects for 
large Pipe later on. There are some very 
important matters under consideration, 
which, if carried out, will give plenty of 
work during the spring months. Dis¬ 
counts, in a general way, are about as 
follows: Butt-Welded Black, 55 4>\ Lap- 
Welded Black, 65 <f>\ Butt-Welded Gal¬ 
vanized, 45 Lap-Welded Galvanized, 
55 #; Boiler Tubes, 624 . 

Nails. —The demand is very li^ht, but 
there is increasing steadiness in pncee, and 
it is expected that the agreement to re¬ 
strict production will soon be put into 
effect. Stocks are decreasing, and prices 
are steady at $1.90 @ $2 lor lots from 
store, with the usual concessions on car¬ 
load lots. 


Edmund D. Smith & Co., 222 South 
Third street, have been appointed the ex¬ 
clusive sales agents for the Catoctin Fur¬ 
nace Company, of Maryland, whose fur¬ 
naces will again go into blast probably this 
month. “Catoctin” Iron is one of the 
oldest and best-known brands of Pig Iron 
in this section, and the United States 
Government has numerous times stipulated 
for this make in its specifications for cast¬ 
ings. They run entirely on their own 
ores. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Aae , 77 Fourth Ave., * 
Pittsburgh, February 19, 1889. f 

Some of the brokers report an increased 
inquiry, which is usually followed by an 
increased business, and the indications are 
that a great many orders will be placed 
within the next week or two. Within the 
past few days some of the mills have 
been started up single turn. 

River navigation, after having been sus- 
ended for a couple of weeks by ice, has 
een resumed, and large shipments of all 
kinds of manufactured goods made. The 
shipments of Glassware have been un¬ 
usually large of late, and mostly for the 
South. It may be stated here that the 
Glass factories are nearly all in full blast. 

The river coal trade continues in bad 
condition, owing to the markets below 
being overstocked and very dull, and the 
prospect for improvement soon is not as 
encouraging as it might be. The Grand 
Lake Coal Company, one of our largest 
river companies, made an Assignment 
within the past week. The liabilities are 
placed at $250,000. The Grand Lake 
Company sold nearly all their coal at New 
Orleans ; and in addition to having a good 
deal of bad paper, lost heavily by the 
storm at New Orleans some time ago, 
having had, according to report, some 
500,000 bushels of coal sunk. It is under¬ 
stood that the banks here will lose heavily. 

Pig Iron.—In regard to prices there 
has been no notable change since our last 
report. Rumors obtain of sales at a fur¬ 
ther decline, but they are not well authen¬ 
ticated. Bessemer Iron appears to be 
stronger. There are now but few, if any, 
sellers under $16.50, cash, whereas there 
was a sale a couple of weeks ago at $16.25, 
cash. We quote as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.25 ® $14.50, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 15.50® 15.75, •• 

White and Mottled. 18.50 @ 14.00, 4 ‘ 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.25® 16.50, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.00® 15.75. 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry.... 23.00 ® 23.50, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron.16.50® . 44 

The only sales of Bessemer reported were 
500 tons at $16.40 and 1000 tons at 
$16.50. 
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Muck Bar. —There is little or nothing 
doing, and in the absence of sales we quote 
nominally at $26.50 © $27, cash. Sellers 
generally are asking $27, cash, and some 
of them intimate that they would not if 
they had advance cut under that price. 

Spiegel. —Spiegel is quoted at $28 © 
$28.50 for 20 % and Ferromanganese at 
$56 © $57 for 80 % 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
more inquiry the past week, and some 
large contracts are reported as having been 
closed; prices, however, continue easy, in 
sympathy with the raw material. * We 
quote: Bars at 1.700 © 1.750; Plates, 
2.150 © 2.200; No. 24 Sheet, 2.700 © 
2.800; Skelp Iron, 1.750 © 1.800 for 
Grooved, and 20 © 2.100 for Sheared— 
all 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. 

Wronght-lron Pipe.— There is but 
little change to note in regard to the Pipe 
trade; there is a very fair business for this 
season of the year, but continued com¬ 
plaint in regard to prices, which are both 
irregular and unremunerative. It is diffi¬ 
cult to quote prices in the unsettled condi¬ 
tion of the market, as each firm make 
their own prices, and, with a sharp com¬ 
petition, whoever gets the business has to 
take it so low that there is nothing in it. 
Discounts are generally quoted as follows: 
On Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 55 and 5 % 
© 57 #; on Galvanized do., 50 and 5 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 ^ © 674 on 
Galvanized do., 55 and 24 Boiler 
Tubes, 65 2-inch Tubing, 110 © 120 
^ foot; f-inch Casing, 350 $ foot. 

Nails. —The Nail trade is improving 
somewhat, but far from being active, or 
what it should be at this season of the 
year; a couple of factories here are in 
operation, Jones & Laughlins and Chess, 
Cook & Co., but they are not running up 
to anything like their full capacity. 
Schoenberger & Co. have made no Nails 
for several months. Prices remain un¬ 
changed, and we continue to quote 12d 
to 40d at $1.90, 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. 

Old Rails. —There have been no sales re¬ 
ported recently, in the absence of which 
we quote American Tees at $23 © $24; 
sales, it is claimed, have been made as low 
as $23, while some holders are asking $24. 
Some of our best-infoimed brokers are of 
the opinion that just as soon as consumers 
commence to buy the market will do 
better, as the stock, both in first and 
second hands, is light. Rails are worth 
about as much at the seaboard as they are 
here, and as long as they cannot be im¬ 
ported from the other side, there is not 
likely to be much of an increase in stocks 
at the seaboard. Unlike almost every¬ 
thing else, the supply is growing less and 
less every year, as there are no new Iron 
Rails being made. 

Steel Rails. —Heavy Sections are quoted 
for small lots at $28 © $28.50, cash, but a 
large order could no doubt be placed con¬ 
siderably below the prices quoted. 

Billets, Ac.—Bessemer 8teel Billets 
are dull and prices weak; sales reported 
at $27.75 © $28. Owing to the continued 
dullness in the Nail trade, there is no de¬ 
mand for Nail Slabs, which may be que ted 
at $27.50; Domestic Bloom Ends, $17.50; 
and Domestic Rail Crops, $18.50. No 
sales reported recently. 

Merchant Steel. —There is an increas¬ 
ing demand, and the market is firmer, but 
prices remain as last quoted. Best brands 
of Tool Steel, 840; Crucible Spring Steel, 
440; Crucible Machinery, 50; Open- 
Hearth do., 2J0. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Business 
continues light, but an improved demand 
is looked for soon, as there usually is at 
this season of the year. No change in 
prices. Railway Spikes, 2.100, 80 days; 
Splice Bars, 1.850 © 1.900; Track Bolts, 
2.750 with Square and 2.850 with Hexagon 
Nuts. 


[ Old Material.—Trade in all kinds of 
Old Material continues light, but an im¬ 
provement is looked for soon, as stocks 
m hands of consumers generally are light. 
Prices remain about the same as a week 
ago. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20 © $20.50, 
net ton; Wrought Turnings, $ 18 © $13.50; 
Car Axles, $24 © $25; Cast Scrap, $14.50 
© $15, gross; Old Car-Wheels, $19; Cast 
Borings, $11 © $12, gross. 

George H. Wrightman, formerly secre¬ 
tary of the Hartman Steel Company, Lim¬ 
ited, has been appointed Northeastern 
agent for Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, of Pittsburgh, with Headquarters at 
No. 3 Mason Building, Boston. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 95 and 97 Washing" (. 
ton street. Chicago, February 18.1889. t 

Pig Iron.—The depth of the depression 
seems to be over, at least in this market. Pig 
Iron has been purchased very freely and 
prices are no longer as weak as they were. 
In fact, advances have been made on quite 
a number of brands of 250 to 500$ ton. 
Southern Irons are not so abundant as they 
were, and the few brands available from 
the South are said to be held very firmly 
at the higher rates asked. The dealers re¬ 
port that almost everybody using Pig Iron 
has been purchasing within the past two 
weeks; they seem to be disposed to buy at 
least the minimum that they will need this 
year. So many of them have done this 
that sellers are fearing that in a couple of 
months there will be no buying at all, and 
that prices will then drop again, unless 
business in finished products increases so 
that much more Iron will be needed than 
now seems probable. It must be said that 
in some lines, notably among architectural 
Iron works, the prospects are very bright 
for a great deal more work than was 
done last year. The railroads are 
buying so little at present that it seems 
almost inevitable that they must very 
heavily later in the year, and that the Pig 
Iron market will be well sustained. The 
manufacturers of Lake Superior Charcoal 
Iron are finding an accumulation of Nos. 
1 and 2 and are disposed to make slight 
concessions on these numbers, which has 
imparted an appearance of weakness, which 
is a new feature with this class of Iron, as 
it has been so strongly held hitherto. Cash 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $16© $17; 
No. 2, $15@$16; No. 3 $14©$15; Chi¬ 
cago Scotch, No. 1, $17.50; American 
Scotch (Blackband),No. 1, $18.50© $19.50; 
Jackson County Silvery, No. 1, $18; othei 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.50 © $18.50; 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$19.50 © $20; Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1, 
$19; No. 2, $18.50; Southern Coke, No. 1, 
Foundry, $16.50; No. 2 Foundry and No. 
1 Soft, $15.75 © $16; No. 8 Foundry, 
$15.25 © $15.50; Gray Forge and No 2 
Soft, $14.75 © $15. 

Bar Iron. —The prospect is a little 
brighter, orders being more numerous than 
they v ere and inquiries widening very 
considerably. The demand seems to be 
coming from the smaller manufacturing 
consumers, who are evidently experiencing 
a heavier demand for their products. 
Prices are slightly easier and quotations 
are now about 1.6740, half extras, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for carload lots of good quality 
Common Iron. Slight concessions are 
made on this rate for large orders, but 
manufacturers are disposed to resist at¬ 
tempts to force prices down very consider¬ 
ably. A peculiarity of the present mar¬ 
ket seems to be the firmness with which 
a bottom rate is made, as it sometimes oc¬ 
curs that under such conditions as have 
recently prevailed a very weak seller can 
be found who will drop his quotations 
much below those of any of his competitors. 
Small lots from store are being sold at 


1.800 © 1.900 for Common Iron, and up 
to 2.100 for Iron of better quality, in small 
lots. 

Structural Iron. —As reported last 
week, trade is beginning to move a little, 
but not much activity is expected in this line 
until March or April. Mill lots are quoted 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles and 
Sheared Plates, 2.100 © 2.1240; Universal 
Plates, 2.150; Tees, 2.550 © 2.600; Beams 
and Channels, 2.900. Small lots from 
store are available at 2.350 for Angles, 
2.700 for Tees, and 80 © 8.400 for Beams 
and Channels. 

Plate9, Tubes, Ac.—A very fair busi¬ 
ness has been transacted during the week, 
including quite a number of carload orders- 
The Boiler shops are now well filled with 
work, and enough business is in sight to 
keep them well employed all summer. The 
dealers in Plates, consequently, feel very 
cheerful over the prospect. Boiler Tubes 
are regarded as a very good purchase at 
present prices, manufacturers’ agents here 
believing them now to be at bed rock 
prices. Small lots from store are quoted 
at the following rates: Sheet Iron, Nos. 
10 to 14, 2.500; Sheet Steel, 2.750; Tank 
Iron, 2.400; Tank Steel, 2.600 © 2.750; 
Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.1240; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 3.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 © 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 8.750; Boiler Tubes, 
624 ^ © 65 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron. —Manufacturers’ agents are 
selling a great deal more Galvanized Iron 
than last week. The demand is very 
general, including the comicemen, car 
builders, and even the railroads to some 
extent. Prices of small lots are unchanged 
at 65 £ off for Juniata and 65 % and 24 % 
off for Charcoal. Black Sheets are a little 
weaker, without quotable change in prices, 
being nominally held at 3.300 for No. 27 
Common from store and 2.950 © 80, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for small lots. 

Merchant Steel. —A fair trade is re¬ 
ported, but no large orders have recently 
been placed. Quotations are as follows, 
the lowest prices being for large lots: 
Soft Steel Bars, 2.100 © 2.300; Tool Steel, 
7.750 © 8.500; Specials, 130 © 250: 
Crucible Spring, 3.750; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.200 © 2.500; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.800 © 2.500; Tire, 2.200 © 
2.600; Sheet, 70 © 100. 

Steel Ralls. —Not much business has 
been transacted since our last report. The 
orders then in sight are still hanging, and 
the manufacturers are not feeling particu¬ 
larly bright over the future. Quotations 
are still $30 © $30.50, according to 
quantity. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —It seems prob¬ 
able now that bottom has been reached, 
for the present, in Old Iron Rails. Sales 
have been made at $20, but other parties 
willing to buy at this price have not suc¬ 
ceeded in securing the Kails. Some sales 
were made at slightly higher figures to¬ 
ward the close of the week, and it is be¬ 
lieved that $20.50 is now about the price 
which they are worth. Old Steel Kails 
have been sold at $15 for pieces under 3 
feet and $18 © $20 for longer lengths, ac¬ 
cording to their condition. Old Car- 
Wheels are, nominally, worth $19. 

Scrap. —Material is not so plentiful as it 
was, and dealers are disposed to maintain 
quotations. The demana is only for small 
lots, and market is not being forced to 
take more. Mixed Country Scrap is still 
worth $14. Quotations to consumers are 
as follows, $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Rail¬ 
road Shop, $20; Track, $18 © $19; No. 

1 Mill, $14 @ $15; Pipes and Tubes, $18 
© $14; No. 2 Mill, $9; Axles, $25; Horse¬ 
shoes, $18 ©$19; Machinery Cast, $13.50 
© $14; Stove Plate, $11; Cast Borings. 
$8.50; Wrought Turnings, $11 © $12; 
Axle Turnings, $13.50; Mixed Steel, $11: 
Coil and Leaf Steel, $15; Tires, $15. 
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General Hardware. —The demand for 
Shelf Hardware is very fair and business 
is improving. While the first half of the 
montn was not particlarly rushing, the de¬ 
mand is considerably better now. Orders 
are coming in pretty rapidly for spring 
delivery, and the prospects are bright for 
a good trade later in the season. It is a 
peculiarity of some sections of the country 
that the merchants take stock in February, 
and that naturally restricts business some¬ 
what during this month. No special 
changes have taken place in prices except 
a slight decline in Silver-Plated goods and 
also in Carriage Bolts, but while some 
lines are thus off a little, others are stiff¬ 
ening, and a general impression prevails 
that on the whole prices will be higher, 
rather than lower, and that now is a very 
safe time to buy goods. There is no 
chance for speculation, but simply for good 
business investment. The a email d for 
Heavy Hardware continues good and the 
merchants are feeling much more cheer¬ 
ful than they were the latter part of last 
year. Collections are very good. 

Nalls. —The condition of the Steel Nail 
trade is about as it has been. Manufact¬ 
urers’ agents are very firm and refuse to 
make concessions, but jobbers are occa¬ 
sionally cutting the price for small lots 
when they can accomplish a purpose by so 
doing. The regular quotations by jobbers 
is $2 for carloads and $2.05 for small lots. 
The manufacturers of Wire Nails are no 
firmer than they have been, and jobbers’ 
prices are still receding. Carload lots or 
mixed carloads can be bought at $2.85, 
while $2.45 is still the regular price for 
small lots. 

Barb Wire. —A very good demand is 
reported, but prices are no stronger; in 
fact, the manufacturers do not seem to be 
trying to advance rates. The fight which 
has been prosecuted with more or less 
vigor for the last few years between those 
who draw their own Wire and those who 
purchase Wire is being pushed more bit¬ 
terly than ever, and it is possible that 
prices will not improve until the trade has 
passed into fewer bands. The attitude of 
the manufacturers has pushed jobbers’ 
prices down, and $2.75 is now named for 
carloads or mixed carloads and $2.85 for 
small lots. Galvanized Wire is offered at 
600 $ 100 lb in advance of these quota¬ 
tions. 

Pig Lead. —Prices have declined to 
8.450 under sales of 500 tons for delivery 
in February and March, with manufact¬ 
urers claiming to be well supplied for at 
least 60 days. There is a growing feeling 
that present prices are low and compara¬ 
tively safe, but buyers are apathetic at 
present. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., i 
Chattanooga. February 18. 1889. t 

Pig Iron.—The situation is but little 
removed from that reported last week; 
there is a firmer feeling prevailing, although 
prices have undergone but little change. 
Sales are very active, which has resulted 
in much larger amounts changing hands 
than usual and there is not the supply on 
the market that there was a few weeks ago. 
Southern consumers are buying quite 
heavily, much more so than usual; in fact, 
it appears to be the general feeling among 
all consumers, North and South, that now is 
the time to lay in stocks for the next few 
months, and it is very largely being acted 
upon. What the effect of the storage and 
warrant system will in the future have 
upon the prices of Pig Iron yet re¬ 
mains to be seen—as yet the workings of it 
are not perfected. There seems to be some¬ 
what of a difference of opinion expressed 
as to the effect upon prices. There are 
thoae who think that the storage of large 
amounts of Iron which is ready for delivery 


at any moment will act as a menace 
to speculation and lead to an advance 
in prices. Should the furnaces rely upon 
this avenue of placing their product to a 
considerable extent, and this may with¬ 
hold it from the market, it can hardly do 
otherwise than stiffen up the market to 
some extent and perhaps place it more on 
a conservative basis. This appears to be 
about the general opinion of those who 
have expressed themselves upon the sub¬ 
ject The question will eventually solve 
itself in this way. Should production 
continue to be greater than the consumption 
and stocks continue to accumulate in the 
different storage yards, there would be less 
danger from an extreme depression in 
prices, as has occurred in times gone by. 
It will give more time for the less-favored 
stacks to close up their business without 
such sacrifice as might otherwise occur. 
Upon the whole, the subject is being 
looked upon as a sort of balance-wheel 
that will act as a regulator of the Pig- 
Iron business. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, February 18,1889. ( 

Pig Iron. — Confidence has gained 
ground in the local market during the 
week, and a fair volume of business has 
been transacted. Statistics show that there 
is very little accumulation of Iron now, 
and that production has been reduced to 
within a close proximation of consump¬ 
tion. Such conviction has given a stronger 
feeling to producers, and their feeling has 
been more generally communicated to 
buyers, who have acted upon such infor¬ 
mation as is reflected in the demand, which 
has been well distributed. No large in¬ 
dividual sales have been reported, the 
largest being for 1500 tons No. 1 Southern 
Foundry at $15 ; some have been reported 
sold at $15.25. But while foundry grades 
have sold moderately well, the demand has 
been more for Forge Iron, 1000 tons Gray 
Forge selling at $13, 1000 do. at $18.25 
and 1000 tons Mottled at $12.50, cash; 
other lots of Mottled have sold at $12.25. 
For Car-Wheel Iron the demand has been 
active, 5000 tons Southern reported sold 
on basis of $25; moderate amounts of 
Lake Superior Car-Wheel have sold at 
$21.50, spot. It is reported that present 
shipments from Southern furnaces are the 
largest on record. Generally speaking, a 
stronger tone prevails, with higher prices 
asked and obtained in some instances. 
The following are the approximate prices 
current here at the close for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry . 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifl- 

catlon).$15.00 ® $15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classtll- 

oattonj. 14.50 a 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi- 

eatfon). 14.60 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. . 14.50 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 18.50 

Hanging Book Charcoal, No. 1_ 21.00 

Hanging Rook Charcoal, No. 2. .. 19.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00 a 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00 a 

Forge . 

8trong Neutral Coke. 13.00 a 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.35 § 

Gray Forge. 13.00 a 


14.75 



18J0 

18.00 


13.50 

12.75 

18.26 


Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 a 25.00 

Hanging Rook, Cold Blast. 22.00 a 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable.../.. 21 . 00 a 22.00 

manufactured Iron. —Generally speak¬ 
ing, the market has been slow, but a few 
mSl8 have been well supplied with orders, 
and prices have changed but little. 

Nails. —The market has remained 
quiet and easy, without essential change 
in prices: 12d @ 40d sell at $1.90 
@ $1.95 # keg, with 100 rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 <& $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.60 @ $2.65 # keg. 


Old Material. —There has been a 
moderate demand for Old Kails, with small 
sales on line of O. & M. R. R. at $21.50, 
cash; holders ask $22 at the close, but 
buyers hold off. There have been small 
sales of old Wheels at $18 @ $18.50 $ 
ton, spot. 


Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., February 18, 1880. 

Pig Iron.—While prices in Iron remain 
practically unchanged, the feeling is con¬ 
fident and expectation of better things 
almost buoyant. The money market is 
easier than for some years, and from what 
the bank authorities say, it will be fair 
enough sailing for any legitimate business 
here for some time. The fact that after 
the stress of reaction from the boom has 
done its worst, the large majority of 
property here is utterly unencumbered, 
gives great encouragement to those who 
offer money, and they are more than 
ready to lend it on reasonable security. 
The Hull storage scheme has recently been 
much discussed, but the opinions arrived 
at are conflicting. One furnaceman said 
to your correspondent he thought it will 
help the furnaces by keeping up the price 
of Iron; that if any of tnem become nard 
up they could get an advance which would 
enable them to tide over the pressure. 
Another’s theory was that the lower the 
prices the better the chances for the ad¬ 
vancement of this district, and Birmingham 
could afford to be independent of the stor¬ 
age schemer. The fact was pointed out that 
during the depression some years ago the 
few Birmingham furnaces in operation went 
along without cessation or embarrassment, 
and so it is held they will always do in any 
ordinary contingency. The district, that 
is including all North Alabama, is dis¬ 
tinctly looking up. Progress has been 
largely made in mixing better grades, both 
of Coal and Iron Ore. Sheffield by this 
will be particularly benefited. The furnace 
at Trussville, this county, to which another 
will soon be added, will use Coke made 
from a Murphree’s Valley vein of Coal, 
about 25 miles north of here. The opera¬ 
tors who have worked the Pennsylvania 
Connellsville Coal say this Alabama Coal 
will make fine clear Coke, as good as can 
be produced anywhere in this country. 
The Sheffield people have been getting 
Coke from West Virginia until recently. 
Now they are beginning to receive con¬ 
signments from new ovens in the Warrior 
Coal fields at Jasper, Walker County, 
about 40 miles south. There has been no 
break since the last report in the way of 
smooth operations In the district. One of 
the new furnaces at North Birmingham of 
the Stoss Steel and Iron Company will go 
in blast during the week. 


Cleveland. 

Clkvkland. February 18,1869. 

Iron Ore.—None of the big mining 
companies has fixed prices, although 
there is no material difference of opinion 
as to what these prices will be eventually. 
Quotations for 1889 can be estimated al¬ 
most to a certainty. Non-Bessemer Ores 
will bring 400 more $ ton than was paid 
at the beginning of last season, and Besse¬ 
mer Ore from 250 to 35* more. One heavy 
consumer, when offerea Bessemer Ore at 
400 advance over last year’s quotations, 
promptly offered to pay 300, leaving a dif- 
fetence of but 100 $ ton between the 
mine owners and the furnacemen. The 
Ore men are encouraged just at present by 
reports of increased demands for Steel 
Rails and Bessemer Iron, and a heavy 
buying movement is expected to follow 
Hie first announcement of quotations. It 
is said that 200,000 tons of Ore could be 

?[uickly disposed of now on the docks, 
nstead of tnis amount, there ar* less than 
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85,000 tons of unsold Ore to be obtained, 
and this is rapidly disappearing. A small 
lot of non-Bessemer Hematite Ore already 
on the docks is said to have sold for $4.10 
$ ton during the past week. It is now 
confidently believed that several of the 
largest mining companies will fix prices 
within the next ten days. 

Pig Iron. —The market has improved 
in tone. Three or four large manufact¬ 
urers report a strong demand for Bessemer 
Iron, and it is thought that the tide has at 
last turned in the direction of the seller. 
A number of fumacemen have announced 
their intention of refusing to make addi¬ 
tional concessions, despite rumors to the ef¬ 
fect that Mill Iron has sold as low as $15.25, 
cash, during the week just closed. Foundry 
Iron has also been reported a point or two 
lower, but only scattering anti unimpor¬ 
tant sales at the reduced figures have oc¬ 
curred. The outlook, as a whole, is decid¬ 
edly more hopeful and an active buying 
movement is looked for early in March. 
A good deal of Iron is unquestionably 
going into consumption. 

Old Rails. —A 1000 ton lot of Old 
American Rails was offered during the 
ast week at $21.80, and $21.50 is proba- 
ly a fair quotation. 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt m February 18,1889. 

Pig Iron. —There has been no notice¬ 
able change in the market during the past 
week, and prices of Iron still remain at 
very low figures. Several furnaces have 
withdrawn from the market, and refuse to 
sell at present prices, seeming to think 
that the market must show some improve¬ 
ment in the next 60 days. Foundry Irons 
sold last week at remarkably low prices, 
making the prospect look almost as dis¬ 
couraging as ever, excepting that the 
movement taken by some furnaces in with¬ 
drawing from the market may cause bet¬ 
ter prices. It seems to be the universal 
opinion of Pig-Iron men that the market 
will show a change for the better in the 
near future. We quote for cash as fol¬ 
lows : 


Southern Coke. No. 1 Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new clasBlfloatlon. 14JS5® 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 18.75® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 18.25® 18.75 

White ana Mottled, different grades 12.75 ® 13.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.00® 13.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.26 ® 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75® 15.26 

Southern Car • Wheel, standard 

brands.. 21.75 ® 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 16.00® 19.50 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.50® 16.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.... . 19.50 ® 21.00 

Hanging Rock. Cold Blast. 20.75 ® 23.75 


St. Louis. 

Office of The Iron Age , 212 N. Sixth st., ) 
St. Louis, February 18, 1889. \ 

Pig Iron —Shows little or no change, 
either as regards price or demand, from 
last week’s report. While it is true a num¬ 
ber of furnaces in the South have blown 
out, and others advanced their prices, yet 
consumers show no disposition to provide 
for future requirements, and are only in 
the market to supply the present needs, 
and seem to think that prices will be all 
right when they are in a position to be¬ 
come purchasers for future wants. Sales 
are for small lots, and large buyers seem 
to be out of the market, for the time being 
at least. We quote as follows, for cash, 
f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25 (ti, 14.75 


Gray Forge. 18.50 (ft. 13.75 

Ohio Softeners. 17.50 @ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 @ 21.50 


Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 @ 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 16.75 @ 17.50 

Connesville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 

Bar Iron. —There is no demand to 
speak of, and small orders are the rule, 
while large lots still remain “ in the near 
future.” The outlook is improving, how¬ 
ever, and a number of inquiries have been 
received for some good round lots, which, 
if prices are satisfactory, will be closed 
during the coming week. Irregularity in 
prices continues and it is difficult to quote 
with any degree of accuracy, as concessions 
are frequently made on orders for desirable 
specifications. Small lots from store are 
quoted at 1.850 @ 1.900, according to 
quantity and quality. 

• Barb Wire. —The volume of business 
continues large, and mills are well filled 
with orders, so much so that in some in¬ 
stances they are a week or ten days behind 
their orders. Prices show no improve¬ 
ment. Manufacturers think, however, 
that with the assistance of the spring de¬ 
mand the chances aref avorable for 
some advance over the prices now rul¬ 
ing, which are as follows: Carload lots, 
Two and Four Point Painted, $2.90; carload 
lots, Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$8.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 50 additional. 


New York. 

Offioe of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street. • 
New York. February 20,1889. i 

American Pig. —The market is mod¬ 
erately active, and while some authorities 
in the trade note a slight improvement, 
facts are continually cropping up, which 
give the market an appearance of irregu¬ 
larity. Pressure to sell comes from various 
quarters, both North and South, in foundry 
and forge grades, and, although the quan¬ 
tities thus thrust upon the market are not 
large, the fact that tow figures are accepted 
tells. It should be noted, however, that 
in some cases a small lot is put into so 
many hands to sell that the impression is 
created among buyers that large amounts 
are urgently offering. We hear of con¬ 
cessions in exceptional instances in Gray 
Forge and in No. 2 Foundry, and are in¬ 
formed that No. 1 can be purchased at 
$17.50 for Standard Nortnem makes; 
White Southern Iron is still available at $17 
for No. 1. Standard Northern No. 2 can 
be purchased at $16.25. The discrepancy 
between quotations at leading Western 
points ana in the East, on Southern Iron 
nas attracted attention. Taking $14.75 
at Cincinnati for No. 1, and adding the 
difference in freight, $1.11, an equiva¬ 
lent of $15.86 is reached This is $1 
below the quotations made by Southern 
furnaces in this section. The only 
explanation offered thus far is that 
Southern representatives have not cut 
deeply because they have feared sharp 
retaliatory measures by Northern furnace 
companies. It would seem improbable 
that so great a disparity could long exist, 
however, and so long as there is not a 
marked advance in the West, Southern 
Iron will be a very serious menace to 
prices m this section. We quote standard 
Northern No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; No. 2, 
$16.25 @ $17.00, and Gray Forge, $15 @ 
$16, all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig.—We quote : Coltness, 
$20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 @ $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 @$20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 
@ $19.50. 

Spiegeleisen.—We note sales of about 
2000 tons of Foreign 20 # at $26.75 ex-ship 


and a small quantity of Domestic 10 to 12, 

@ $22.50, delivered at mill in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 @2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 8^0 @ 40. 

Structural Iron.—We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.90 @20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 @ 2.10; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.40 @ 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. 

Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.650 @ 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 @ 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 @ 20. 

Steel Rails.—The report of the Board 
of Control for the 1st of February shows 
that the sales by the mills to that date 
aggregated 494,441 tons this year, against 
394,897 tons reported up to the same time 
a year ago. This shows an increase of 
100,000 tons. We are convinced that now 
the orders aggregate at least 650,000, the 
total allotment being 777,968 tons. The 
shipments in January were only 64,852 tons, 
of which 41,374 tons were from two mills. 
Eight works shipped less than 2000 tons 
each, and six less than 100 tons. The re¬ 
turns of the Board of Control are particu¬ 
larly interesting from the point of view of 
the territorial distribution of orders. The 
Eastern mills, which includes the Penn¬ 
sylvania, Bethlehem and the two Scranton 
mills, report sales of 218,978 tons; the • 
Pittsburgh district, including Edgar 
Thomson and Cambria, have 178,640 tons. 
The Allegheny Bessemer, which does not 
report, may carry this to 200,000 tons. 
The three Chicago mills—the North Chi¬ 
cago, Union ana Joliet—have, together, 
108,823 tons. The same Eastern mills 
shipped last year 471,747 tons. The two 
Western Pennsylvania mills shipped 221,- 
309 tons, and the Chicago group 402,686 
tons. It will be noted how greatly the 
Chicago mills have suffered through the 
deplorable condition of the Northwestern 
railroads. Practically the great systems 
upon which the; are dependent have not 
bought even a fraction of their require¬ 
ments. Altogether there have been few 
large purchases. The following list em¬ 
braces all the sales upward of 10,000 tons 
thus far: Pennsylvania Railroad, 51,148 
tons; Union Pacific, 17,000; Erie, 20,000; 
Pacific Improvement Company, 10,000; 
Alabama Terminal, 14,123; Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington and Quincy, 11,250; Lackawanna, 
10,000; Fort Worth and Rio Grande, 10,000; 
M. Kennedy, 18,558; S. Kneeland, 12,835; 
Lake Shore, 12,000; Lehigh Valley, 10,- 
502; Lynchburg and Dunham, 10,000; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 12,990, and 
Missouri Pacific, 15,000 tons. The 
absence of many large systems is note¬ 
worthy. The relative position of the 
three groups of works alluded to in the 
above has an important bearing in the mar¬ 
kets. With possibly one exception, the 
active mills m the East have business 
enough to last them for a considerable 
period. Relatively speaking, they and 
two of the Pittsburgh mills are sufficiently 
well supplied with orders to be somewhat 
indifferent. So far as we can learn, none 
of the Eastern mills would now accept 
$26, which was taken some weeks since. 
The majority ask $27 or more, and it is 
very doubtful whether any lower offer 
would be entertained. 

Old Rails.—We note a sale ot 300 to 
400 tons of American Tees, for delivery at 
Norwich at $22 delivered. 

Track Material.—There have been 
sales of round lots of Spikes, which we 
quote 20 @ 2.100. Angles remain weak 
at 1.800 @ 1.850, while Bolts and Square 
Nuts are quiet at 2.650 @ 2.750. 
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Financial. 

The financial and business outlook has 
not distinctly improved during the week, 
although the tone is cheerful on all sides 
in prospect of more activity at an early 
day. Several important interests are af¬ 
fected by pending negotiations concerning 
railroad management and transactions 
are held in abeyance. Complaint comes 
from Chicago of much trouble in 
east bound freight cases from under¬ 
billing, false invoicing and other 
irregular practices, ana a reduced 
margin of profit is advised, so that the in¬ 
direct and weak lines shall be depressed 
of their opportunities. Taken together, 
the exhibit of gross earnings of railroads 
for January is much more favorable, con¬ 
trasted with a year ago. The movement 
of cotton this year is in much larger volume. 
Commissioner Cooley, speaking of the 
railroad presidents’ agreement, says: “The 
act to regulate traffic is, on the whole, con¬ 
servative and beneficial, and its most vig¬ 
orous provisions cannot inflict upon 
carriers subject to it so much michief as 
the managers voluntarily bring upon them¬ 
selves by the old abuses of tnese rate 
wars.” All of the business exchanges 
will be closed on Friday next, Washing¬ 
ton’s Birthday. 

The Stock Exchange markets were gener 
ally strong and active. Much uncertainty 
was caused by the attitude of the “Q” 
managers in reference to the agreement of 
the Interstate Railway Association, which 
was understood to have for its object the 
renewal of investments in the extension of 
Western roads. On Tuesday night Presi¬ 
dent Adams was inclined to believe that 
all the signatures would be obtained. The 
same day, in this city, the Trunk line presi¬ 
dents agreed not to continue joint rate or 
other traffic arrangements with any con¬ 
necting roads engaged in manipula¬ 
tions and devices which clearly vio¬ 
late recent agreements and the In¬ 
terstate Commerce law. On Thurs¬ 
day B. & Q. advanced on the news 
that a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent, had been declared. On Monday a 
decline in 8t. Paul and other grangers was 
attributed to the refusal of the Iowa 
Railroad Commissioners to substitute the 
Illinois tariff for their own. On Tuesday 
the market was dull awaiting news from 
Chicago. The engagement of $500 in 
gold for export had no effect. Jay Gould 
retired from the Board of Directors of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, owing 
to his health. The stockholders of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company voted to increase 
the stock from $2,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Government bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


months, and 4 and 5 # for longer dates. 
There is no change of importance in com¬ 
mercial paper, which is in good demand, 
and some tanks are buying which have 
not been in the market for a long time. 
The market for sterling is firm at $4.87 @ 
$4.89+, to which point rates were advanced 
on Friday, so that it is not unlikely gold 
may be shipped profitably as an exchange 
operation for the first time in two years. 

The exports from this port continue to 
show an increase as compared with last 
year. The total for the week ending to¬ 
day was $7,798,498, cotton figuring very 
largely in the shipments. For the cor¬ 
responding week of 1888 the exports were 
$5,472,458. 

General trade is quiet, but fully holds 
its own, compared with one week ago. 
The aggregate clearings of 42 cities show 
an increase of 28.5 #. Outside of New 
York the increase was 15.6 % New York 
gained 36.1#; Milwaukee, 32 6 #; Kansas 
City, 31.5 #; New' Orleans, 28.6 #; Balti¬ 
more, 21.1 #-/Chicago, 20.2#; Pittsburgh 
19.5 #; Detroit and Philadelphia, 18.6# 
each; Boston, 13.4 # and St. Louis and Cin¬ 
cinnati 11.2# each. Indianapolis decreased 
72 #; Los Angeles, 46.1 # and San Fran¬ 
cisco 5 #. In our local jobbing trade the 
movement in dry goods compares well in 
the amount of business done a year ago, but 
no rush is looked for before the beginning 
of March. There is some further cutting of 
prices, to prevent a diversion of trade to 
other points. Wholesale grocers notice a 
good distributive demand, excepting for 
coffee, which is sluggish. Flour is stiffly 
held despite a reaction in wheat, which is 
about 2/ lower for spot. Reports received 
from Antwerp stated that the wheat crop in 
South America is a failure. The movement 
of corn is free from all the Atlantic ports 
and the exports of provisions are in excess 
of the same time last year, compiising 
6,584,000 lbs. of lard and 12,500,000 lbs. 
of bacon. Cotton advanced t \$ for spot. 
As a whole prices have a lower range. 

The advance statements of January ex¬ 
ports from the United States show the 
movement under the four principal classes 
to have aggregated in value $7,500,000 
more than for the corresponding month 
of 1888, due to the larger movement of 
corn. For seven months the comparison 
with the previous year shows that the 
aggregate value of the four principal 
classes exported closely corresponds, as 
follows: 

1889. 1888 

Breadstuffs (7 months). $73,814,700 $82,501,764 
Cotton (5 months).... 149,841,015 148,088,757 
Petroleum (7 months).. 29,933,470 27,790,741 

Provisions (7 months). 57,263,581 58,593,081 


Total.$810,852,766 $311,924,848 


U. 8. 4V4s» 1801, registered... 

U. 8. 4-Hs, 1801, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s, 1007. registered ... 

(J. 8. 4s. 1007, coupon. 

U. 8. currency 6s,. 



The total amount of bonds purchased 
to date under the circular of April 17 is 
$117,668,450, of which $51,337,300 were 
4 per cents, and $66,331,150 were 4+ per 
cents. The cost ot these bonds was $137,- 
723,889, of which amount $65,925,899 was 
paid for the 4 per cents, and $71,797,990 
for the 4+ per cents. 

The weekly statement of the associated 
banks showed heavy gains resulting from 
bond purchases by the Government, as 
well as from receipts of currency, chiefly 
from the South. Theie was consequently 
a decrease of $3,142,000 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $17,293,000, against 
$17,987,000 in 1888, and $15,500,000 in 
1887. Loans were slightly contracted. 
Specie increased $3,715,400, and legal 
tenders $200,700. Loans and deposits 
are now near the maximum, as compared 
with any former period. 

Money is easy. Rates are 8 # for 60 
days, 8+ and 4 # for 90 days and four 


Exports of specie from this port during 
the week were $288,000, and the imports 
of specie $879,000. Since January 1 the 
exports are $3,885,000, as compared with 
$8,465,800 for the same time last year. 
The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $9,691,- 
000, of which $5,875,000, represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is 
$70,162,000, an excess of $4,500,000, 
compared with last year. 

The New York Board of Trade desires 
to co-operate with the movement origin¬ 
ating in St. Louis to secure the enactment 
of a national bankruptcy law. The Direct 
Tax bill, though passed by both houses, 
hangs fire. There is little prospect of the 
passage of any revenue bill at this session 
of Congress. The Legislature of Dela¬ 
ware has passed an act repealing the law 
which imposed a tax of $25 on persons 
selling goods by sample in that State. A 
new banking institution, to be known as 
the Cosmopolitan Bank, has been organ¬ 
ized under the State laws, and will soon 
be located in the vicinity of Madison 
square. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is suffering 
from a glutted market and the companies 
struggle in the effort to uphold prices 
against the competition of large individual 
operators like Coxe Bros. & Co. and Par¬ 
dee & Co., who are represented as having 
decided between the alternatives of sell¬ 
ing Coal at a concession or shutting down 
their collieries. “ It is stated that Coxc 
Bros. & Co.’s agent acknowledged having 
sold Broken and Egg Coal recently at 
$3.50 y ton or less f.o.b. in New York 
harbor, and he also said that $4 f.o.b. had 
been accepted by his firm for Stove and 
Chestnut sizes.” According to report, the 
sales agents of the large companies, at a 
conference last week, seriously discussed 
the expediency of freezing out individual 
concerns by making a general slash in 
prices, but the final decision was to stand 
firmly in their present attitude. The 
Reading Company’s accumulation at Port 
Richmond has increased to 225,000 tons, 
and yet they are unable to load their steam 
colliers in the absence of orders for 
Eastern shipment. A “high official” in 
Philadelphia is quoted as saying that no 
more collieries will be shut down at present, 
whatever individuals will do. Not al¬ 
together in harmony with this view, a 
prominent official of the Coal and Iron 
Company said: “Ido not anticipate any 
change in prices. We are mining too much 
Coal; not only the Reading but s3l the com¬ 
panies. It must stop and stop soon or 
there will be trouble. It seems to me that 
all the Anthracite Coal miners ought to shut 
down for two weeks and tri-weekly next 
March, if need be. This policy was pur¬ 
sued in former years* and there is no reason 
for departure from it now.” 

Apparently regardless of “trouble” in 
prospect, the production of Anthracite for 
the week ended February 16, was 565,505 
tons, an increase of 105,000 tons over the 
previous week, but a decrease of 98,000 
tons compared with the same week last 
year. Since January 1 the total is 8,788,- 
000 tons, against 3,910,000 for the same 
time in 1888. Reading Railroad’s Coal 
tonnage last week was 97,202 tons, an in¬ 
crease of 58,041 tons. 

Bituminous Coal is unchanged, but a 
sharp competition is looked for in the 
effort to secure contracts soon to be 
offered. The percentages of production 
for shipment at tidewater are being 
averagea. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —In the London market there 
has been no change in spot Chili Bars and 
good Merchantable, both remaining £77.- 
10/, but futures gave way from £75 to £71 
yesterday, the sales summing up 1200 
tons. Meanwhile in our own market the 
syndicate renewed its pool sale to manu¬ 
facturers for a further period of three 
months, to date from April 1, for a total 
amount of between 12,000,000 to 16,000,- 
000 lb at the old price of 16+^. This is 
the only actual business that has trans¬ 
pired, nothing having been done on the 
Metal Exchange, where the nominal quo¬ 
tations for futures ranged from 16.95^ 
down to 16.75^ for February to April 
delivery, nominally. Casting brands are 
quoted 15f£ @ 16£; rumors have kept 
afloat with reference to negotiations be¬ 
tween the syndicate and the Lake Mining 
Company for modifications in the subsist¬ 
ing contract on the basis of 15 # curtailed 
production. Furthermore, it was stated 
that the syndicate intends reducing prices 
in London, so as to stimulate thereby 
more liberal consumption. Details have now 
been received by mail from Paris relat¬ 
ing to the panic there in Copper min¬ 
ing shares and those of the Soci6t£ 
des Mgtaux. The drop was at one 
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time enormous in both, but it fully ex¬ 
plained that the financial strength of 
the Soci6t<5 is unimpaired, the firm of 
Rothschild and several other powerful 
financial concerns lending all the aid to 
the SociGtG which it stands in need of. 
Thus in reality it does not look as though 
anything like a collapse of the Soci6t6 
were at hand. The fact is that the Paris 
Stock Exchange, as well as that of Lon¬ 
don and leading Continental countries, is 
so much mixed up with Copper shares that 
bear raids are almost of weekly occur¬ 
rence, drawing their substance from all 
sorts of mendacious rumors and pure in¬ 
ventions. The actual product of the 11 
Lake Superior mines in January was 4557 
tons, as compared with 3686 in 1888. The 
accounts from the Calumet and Hecla 
about the coutinuance of the fire seemed to 
have in reality but little significance. Spot 
Copper advanced this morning from 
£77. 10/ to £77. 12/6, and futures from 
£71. 10/ to £72. 10/. Lake closed firm 
at 16*0 <& 16*0. 

Tin. —There has been a further decline 
in spot Tin in London from £94. 12/6 to 
£94 yesterday, and in futures from £97. 7/6 
to £94. 15/, sales summing up 650 tons. 
Here the market followed suit by degrees, 
10 tons spot being sold at 21.800, 10 tons 
April at 21.450, and subsequently 10 tons 
February and 10 tons April both at 210. 
As per cable from Gilfillan, Wood & Co. 
to Mr. Ch. Nordhaus, their agent, 89 
Water street. The shipments of Tin from 
the Straits settlement during the fore-half 
of the current month to the United States 
have been 500 tons, as compared with 200 
same time last year. Since January 1 they 
were 1050, against 600, and to England 
8700, against 4300. There being no change 
in London, the closing price of spot Tin 
is 210 here. Tin Plates .—In Tin Plates 
on the spot very little has transpired, and 
that little at rather weaker prices. In fu¬ 
tures some orders for Cokes have been 
laced, yet a considerable quantity are still 
eld back awaiting lower prices in Wales, 
and these are gradually coming about. We 
quote, large lines, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 
% $5.50; Ternes $4.12* @ $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4.22* @ $4.30, aDd Wasters $4.12* 
<&$4 .15. The quotation in Liverpool is 
unchanged at 13/ for Coke Tin. 

Lead. —In the absence of an active con¬ 
sumptive demand the market has been ill 
sustained, and some 200 tons were sold at 
3*0, the tendency still being downward, 
speculators for a rise seemingly not having 
courage enough to take hold of the metal, 
low as it is. Out West the quotation has 
ranged between 3.400 and 3.450. In Lon¬ 
don during the week Soft Spanish de¬ 
clined from £12. 15/ to £12. 10/, and 
English Pig from £13 to £12. 15/. 

Spelter. —The demand being the re¬ 
verse of active, and Ores obtainable at 
some reduction in the West, weakening 
influences have been brought to bear on 
the market, so that Common Domestic has 
to be quoted 4.900 on the spot. Produc¬ 
tion in 1888, as per statement of Mr. Ch. 
Kirckhoff, Jr., agent of the Geological 
Survey, is shown to have been 55,913 tons 
of 2000 lb, Illinois having produced 
22,445; Kansas, 10,442; Mississippi, 18,- 
465, and Eastern and Southern States 
9561. Gradually the United States are 
thus becoming quite large producers of 
Spelter. Silesian declined in London from 
£17. 12/6 to £17. 7/6, the quotation here 
being 5*0 nominally. 

Antimony —Has been moderately dealt 
in on the spot for actual consumption at 
13*0 Cookson and 11*0 Hallett. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 


Monday, February 18. 

10 tons Tin, February. 21.00# 

Tuesday, February 10. 

10 tons Tin, April.21.00# 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 

London, Wednesday, February 20,1889. 

The syndicate agents have continued to 
purchase Chili Bar prompts at £77. 10/, 
but consumers, it is said, have been buy¬ 
ing at a lower price. The official prices 
for three months’ futures have been reduced 
to £71 @ £72, in the absence of support¬ 
ing purchases to offset il outside ” trans 
actions, but these prices are still a full £5 
above what sales are said to have been 
made at on the street 4 * ex-syndicate.” 
Transactions in sellers’ option all 
the year are reported at £61 @ 

£68. The market is in a chaotic 
state, suggesting almost complete absence 
of speculative support from the syndicate 
interest, for the time being. 

Stocks in public stores increased 6000 
tons the first half of February, and the 
supply of Anaconda Matte in Europe is 
now said to be at least 24,000 tons. The 
Chili charters for last half of February, as 
per telegraph, amount to 1000 tons. 

It is reported from Paris that the or¬ 
ganization of a new company, to be known 
as the Compagnie AuxiUaire des Metaux, 
has been formed, with a capital of £1,600,- 
000, to assist the Soci6t5 des Metaux. Ne¬ 
gotiations are said to be pending between 
the two organizations for the transfer of a 
large amount of present Societe des Me 
taux holdings. The total of the latter is 
said to represent an actual outlay of £11,- 
000,000. 

The report also has circulation that a 
loan of £1,000,000 has been obtained from 
London and Continental bankers, against 
which cash warrants have been pledged 
to a total, it is stated, of over 20,000 
tons. 

The syndicate agents have accepted up¬ 
ward of 4,000 tons of good merchant 
copper, on contracts, purchased at £79 
several months ago. 

The formation of the projected Copper 
Bank has not progressed, and it seems 
to be the opinion in most quarters that 
it is a failure from the present outlook. 
The difficulty is not so much a matter 
of financing under certain conditions, as 
in respect to inducing the large mining com¬ 
panies to adopt measures that capitalists 
think most advisable. As matters stand 
the capitalists require that the producers 
curtail their output and continue on at the 
original prices. The mining companies, 
it is said, are willing to accede to the re¬ 
quest so far as restricting the production 
is concerned, but only on the condition 
that they are compensated. 

Prices for Block Tin have fluctuated 
widely, touching as low as £98. 10/, un¬ 
der the influence of heavy selling. Sales 
are said to have been large against exten¬ 
sive supplies expected from the Straits, 
and now about due. There has also 
been considerable realizing by holders 
who have carried stocks for some 
time past. The report has been made 
that the Chinese have increased the pro¬ 
duction of late, but this was subsequently 
denied flatly. Cash purchases have in¬ 
creased in volume considerably during the 
latter portion of the week, and the market 
premium on cash Australian has widened 
out to 12/6. 


The Pig Iron market has continued 
active and a further advance is asked in 
nearly ail sections. Most Scotch brands 
have been sold at about 0d advance, as 
have also Middiesboro makes, but no fur¬ 
ther rise is noted on Hematite. Additional 
furnaces are starting up under the stimu¬ 
lus of the enhanced prices an d brisk de¬ 
mand, more particularly in Scotland. 
Freights from Glasgow to New York are 
1/ higher. 

The Continental and English Steel Rail 
makers are soon to hold another meeting 
in London, to complete the formation of 
the proposed syndicate. No further 
change has taken place in the prices for 
Rails or Billets, but makers generally are 
asking 5/ advance over the prices at which 
Blooms and Slabs were sold last week. 

Business in Tin Plates has been com¬ 
paratively small again. Prices show slight 
irregularity, but the bulk of the transac¬ 
tions are still at an average of 18/ for B.N. 
grade Cokes. The Yuiscedwyn Works 
have started up. 

Scotch Pig.—There continues to be a 
good trade and prices are strong through¬ 
out. 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow.52/6 

No. 1 Bumraerlee, ** . 51/ 

No. 1 Gartsbeme. “ “ . 49/ 

No. 1 Langloan, •• “ . 51/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ " 44^8 

No. 1 bbotts. “ at Leith. 50/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 4 * “ .44/8 

No. 1 Egllnton, “ “ 42/9 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 5/: 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—Trade in this line has 
continued brisk and prices are 6d higher 
than a week ago. No. 1 Middiesboro’, 
G.M.B., 38/6; No. 8 ditto, 85/. 

Bessemer Pig.—The demand continues 
lively and the market strong. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 46/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Splegeleisen.—A good demand is still 
reported and prices are very firm. English 
20$ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Rails.—There is still an active 
demand, and prices are strong. Heavy 
sections quoted at £4. 10/, and light 
sections £4. 15/ @ £5, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Business moderate, but 
makers very much firmer. We quote 
£4. 2/6 for 7 x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—The demand continues 
fairly active at firm prices. Bessemer, 2* 
x 2* inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—The market very firm, 
but demand merely fair. Bessemer, £4. 
2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Rails.—Transactions moderate, 
but generally at firm prices. Tees 
quoted at £8. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £8. 8/ £3. 10/, c.i.f., New 

York. 

Scrap Iron.—A moderate demand only 
and prices unchanged. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Demand rather slow, but 
sellers firm. Bessemer quoted £2. 10/ @ 
£2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin.—The market very irregular and 
looking weak. Straits quoted at £93. 10/ 
@ £93. 15/, spot, and £94 @ £94. 10/ for 
three months’ futures. 
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Tin Plate. —Very little change in busi¬ 
ness or demand, and prices about the 
same as last week. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/8 @ 15/6 

1C Bessemer Steel, Coke llnlsb.13/6 <9 

IC Siemens “ 44 44 .18/9 @ 

IC CokeTB. V. grade.18/ @18/3 

Charcoal Terne. Dean grade. .1 2/ @12/6 

Manufactured Iron. —Common Bars 
are a shade lower. Otherwise former 
prices rule, and the market continues 
fairly active. We quote, f.o.b. Liver¬ 
pool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Ban. @8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . @ 5 12 8 

Staff. Bl'k Sheet, singles_ 7 12 6 @ . 

Welsh Bare Wales)... 6 2 0 @ 5 5 0 

Copper. —Outside of speculative trading 
very little doing. Prices are still unset¬ 
tled and irregular. The nominal prices 
are: Chili Bars, £77. 10/ for spot, and 
£05 <g) £72 for futures. Best Selected, 
£78 asked. 

Lead.—The demand slow and prices 
barely steady. Quoted at £12. 10/ @ 
£12. 12/0 for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter. —Trade moderate at slightly 
lower prices. Quoted at £17. 5/ @ 
£17. 7/0 for ordinary Silesian. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., successors 
to Chas. Himrod & Co., under date of Feb. 
18, 1889, report as follows :—Pig Iron .— 
There is scarcely any change in the mar¬ 
ket since our last re(»ort. Lake Superior 
Charcoal is moving a little more freely, 
but the majority of buyers still cling to 
the idea that thus grade must come down, 
in sympathy with the constantly lowering 
quotations on Coke Irons. Thus far, 
makers stubbornly refuse to accept orders, 
unless full prices are obtained; conse¬ 
quently buyers are ordering only for im¬ 
mediate wants. As consumption and pro¬ 
duction are so nearly equal on this grade, 
it looks reasonable that, unless some fur¬ 
nace gets hard up, and in order to force 
buying offers at a sacrifice, buyers, when 
they can no longer put off placing their 
orders, will have to pay prices asked; but, 
if a few furnaces accept less, the majority 
are likely to follow suit, and ruinous 
prices will result, and no more Iron be 
sold than would have been at the higher 
prices. For the present we quote as fol¬ 
lows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $19.50 @ $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 18.75 @ 19.26 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 17.75 @ 18.25 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 18.75 & 19.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.00 @ 17.50 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.00 (ft 15.50 

Southern 8ilvery. 16.50 @ 17.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.25@ 18.7b 
Old Wheels. 18.50 @ 19.00 

Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Oentfw 

Brute. Paata or Lira. 19..M 

florin (Netherlands). . 10.2 

Florin (Austria)... 86.9 

mini* (Portugal),..$1.08. 

Mitre is (Brasil). 6«.fl 

Mara 'German?). 28.8 

Pounds. 

aikwram .2.206 

PlCtSl ..184. 


Valparaiso, December 21, 1888.— Copper 
was at first well sustained, but toward the 
dose buyers withdrew in consequence of 
unfavorable cablegrams. Hales for the fort¬ 
night reached 12,138 quintals, at from $27.00 
% $27, the latter equaling £75. 14/, with 30/ 
freight to England Coal. —A cargo of Newcas¬ 
tle West Hartley fetched 36/ on the spot, while 
later shipments have been paid 40/0, and are at 
present held at 45/. Exchange. —Drafts on 
Londoo, 90 days 1 sight, are bringing 28%d.— 
Weber it Co. 

WEST INDIES. 

Port op Spain, Trinidad, January 18,J1889. 
— Asphaltum .—Our market has been moder¬ 
ately active and well sustained at $14.04 $ 


ton for Boiled, and $8.84 for Crude, free on 
board, including export duty. Since begin¬ 
ning of the month there were shipped 1509 
tons, as compared with 278 tons same time last 
year, and 975 tons in 1887. Exchange on 
London, 90 days’ sight, $4.77 @ $4.83 .—E. P. 
Masson. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, February 11,1889.— Hemp.— There 
have been buyers at $15.15-10 picul, against 
$9.5-16 same date last year, equaling $ ton, cost 
and freight, £54, against £33. Clearances for the 
United States since last cable amounted to 
8000 tons as compared with 2000 tons in 1888; 
since January 1, 44,000, against 19,000; loading 
for the United States. 38,000, against 18,000; 
cleared for England since January 1, 28,000, 
against 21,000; loading for do., 8000, against 
11,000; cleared for all other ports, 4000, against 
4000; receipts at all ports since last cable, 
18,000, against 9000; and since January 1,78,000 
bales, against 58,000 in 1888 and 52,000 in 1887. 
Freight.— $7.50, against $5.50. Exchange .— 
0 months’ sight 8/8, against 3/8.— Kerr db Co., 
through their agent, Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 
New York. 

Penang, January 9, 1889.— Tin.— Receipts 
during the fortnight reached 13.000 piculs, of 
which Europeans took 80,000 ana Chinese 5000. 
The market opened on the 22d ult. at $86.70 
J? picul, closing at $37.80, at which both 
Europeans and Chinese have continued buying. 
— Schmidt , Kusterman. 

SPAIN. 

Bilboa. January 20. 1889.— Iron Ore .— 

Very little transpired during the week, sales 
being limited to a few cargoes of Rubio, which 
may be quoted 7/ @ 7/3; for Campanil the 
quotation is 8/ @ 8/3, although it Is stated 
that five companies have clubbed together and 
refused 8/0, in view of the scarcity of that 
kind of Ore. There is no impediment to a 
rapid dispatch of steamers, so that the export 
is so far ahead of last year, having been since 
January 1 286,115 tons, against 276,019 same 
time last year. Pig Iron.— There were shipped 
during the week 2249 tons coastwise and 2525 
abroad, the latter by the Vizcaya Company. 

February 2, 1889.—The market has con¬ 
tinued with a good inquiry without leading to 
much doing, prices remaining unaltered. 
There are steamers enough waiting to take 
their turn in loading, with a joint capacity of 
125,000 tons. Total shipments to-day 845,212 
tons, against same time last year 359,747. Pig 
Iron has been dull with only 815 tons shipped 
coastwise.— Bilboa Maritimo y Comercial. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, February 9, 1889.— Iron.— The 
Belgian Iron market has continued firm with¬ 
out changing quotations. Consumers gradu¬ 
ally subscribe to the higher prices fixed, busi¬ 
ness thereby continuing its normal course. A 
good deal of Forge Pig has been selling to ar¬ 
rive at 4.60 @ 4.70 francs $ 100 kg., all the 
way to July 1, a circumstance lending the 
general market a certain degree of stability, 
with a likelihood of Finished Iron soon being 
further advanced in price. The January pro¬ 
duction of Pig Iron has been 75,040 tons, 32 
blast furnaces remaining, blown in and 18 
blown out. Steel Beams go on gradually 
superceding Iron Beams, M. Boei, of La 
Louvifere Ming so feu* the chief producer. Steel 
is in good request. The Pugree Works made 
a contract for 1500 tons for Switzerland, and 
8000 tons for Mexico. All bolt and Steel works 
have booked orders enough to last them for 
several months. Negotiations for the renewal 
of the International Electrical Syndicate have 
been resumed, but so far led to nothing, the 
pretensions of one of the Belgian mills being 
the obstacle. As for the Belgian share in the 
cupolas for the Meusefort, it may be stated 
that it amounts to 3,000,000 francs.— Moniteur 
des IntMts MaUriels. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, February 9, 1889. — Iron. — 
The improvement in the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Iron market has continued during the week, 
there being quite a revival in the Pig Iron de¬ 
mand for a couple of weeks pest The activity 
in Spiegel (10 to 12 % Manganese), has been 
such, both for home use and export, that the 
price has been pushed to 61 marks $ ton. The 
rolling mil’s are quite inclined now to buy 
Forge Pig to arrive all the way to July 1, 
stocks having been completely absorbed in the 
hands of various producers. Siegen is now 
getting 53 marks, and the syndicate fixed the 
range at 52.50 @ 54. Foundry Pig is just as 
lively, White bringing 52.50 @ 53; Bessemer, 
57; Luxembourg W hue, 34 (ft 35 and over, and 
Gray, 40(^43; English Bessemer, 45/. Fin¬ 
ished Iron is doing well for home consumption, 
with orders all the way to July 1. Hoop Iron 
Dm arkably active, the general impression 
being that the tendency m all rolling mill 
products is bound to remain upward for 
months to come, hence the general rush to se¬ 
cure at current prices whatever hands can be 


laid on. The Wire branch is ajao tfftning at 
an advance of 10 marks * tpn»Qofh Tthemah- 
Westphana and Upper Silesia. Tolefhbly sat¬ 
isfactory reports are made by foundries and 
machine shops; they find it difficult to keep 
pace with tbe advancing raw material. Car 
works are loaded down with orders, those for 
the week summing up 7000 freight can and 
5000 passenger ana luggage cars. Dortmund 
quotes Wire Rods, 116@n8; Steel Rails, 120 
@ ISO: do Sleepers, 120 @ 125, and Steel Rails 
for mines, 110 @ 115. Metals. —Firmness is 
noticeable in Lead and Spelter, and weakness 
in Copper.— BorsenhaUe. 

HOLLAND. 

Rotterdam, February 5. 1889.— Tin.— Since 
the beginning of the month the Tin trade in 
Holland has been the reverse of brisk, al¬ 
though a good undercurrent of inquiry exists 
since the last auction of the 31st ult.. which 
established a rise of % guilder. Holders are 
not anxious to go cm selling at 59.26 for spot 
Banca and Billiton, and 59.50 futures. 

The following statement shows the position 
of Banca Tin in Holland on the 31st January 
from the official returns pu Wished by the Du ten 
Trading Company : 

1880. 1888. 1887. 

Import in January, 

Slabs. 15,000 23,399 12,409 

Deliveries in January, 

Slabs. 7,950 5,200 14,896 

Stock, second hand, 

Slabs. 42,940* 86,309 80,786 

Unsold Stock, Slabs.. 129,871 73,745 43,424 

Total Stock, Slabs 172,811 110,054 74,210 
Afloat, piculs. 5,000 8,000 4,000 

* Including to-day’s sale. 

Statement of Billiton : 

Import in January, 

Slabs. 3,208 5,500 11,887 

Deliveries in January, 

Slabs. 4,535 7,083 8,070 

Stock. Slabs. 19,501 - 14,595 25,888 

Afloat, piculs. 17,000 18,000 12,500 

Quotation 81st Janu- 


5,500 11,887 

7,083 8,070 

14,595 25,888 
18,000 12,500 


Banca, florins. 58% 98 01% 

Billiton, florins... 58% 98 61% 

The preceding combined returns of Banca 
and Billiton for 1889, compared with those for 
1888, exhibit: 

Equal to 
Slabs. Tons. 

A decrease of the import for 

January of. 10,601 381 

An increase in the deliveries 

for January of. 252 8 

An increase of the stock 

second hand of. 11,597 302 

An increase of the unsold 

stock of. 55,020 1,738 

An increase of the total 

stock of. 07,288 2.101 

A decline of the quotation of Banca of florins 
39% equal to £05. 5/ # ton. 

—De Monchy db Havelaar 


Long Wire Rope Cables. —The St; 
Louis Globe Democrat , of recent date, 
prints an interview with Joseph D. Bas- 
com, of the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, St. Louis, in the course of 
which he gave the following statement 
of long cables, all of them being l£-inch 
in diameter: 

Weight, 

For Length, feet. pounds. 

St. Louis, Mo. 35,400 98,100 

St. Louis, Mo. 30,950 78,702 

Omaha, Neb. 28,900 75,218 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 27,241 70,071 

St Louis, Mo. 24,250 02,501 

Kansas City, Mo. 23,500 04,235 

St Louis, Mo. 22,300 57,025 


For Length, feet pounds. 

St Louis, Mo. 35,400 98,100 

St Louis, Mo. 30,950 78,702 

Omaha, Neb. 28,900 75,218 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 27,241 70,071 

St Louis, Mo. 24,250 02,501 

Kansas City, Mo. 23,500 04,235 

St Louis, Mo. 22,300 57,025 

The first rope in the above list is the 
longest and heaviest rope ever made—35,- 
400 feet. The weight of this cable, with 
the reel, was 110,000 pounds. Each rope 
is made in one continuous piece, with¬ 
out splice. The cables are shipped 
on cars built especially ot 149,000 
pounds capacity. The company has 
recently erected a new and commo¬ 

dious factory, which they have equipped 
with the latest and most improved ma¬ 
chinery, principally of their own design¬ 
ing. They are now enabled to manufact¬ 
ure wire ropes of any size and length up 

to 100 tons weight in one continuous 

piece, with absolute uniformity of lay un¬ 
der equal strain on each wire, and without 
twisting the individual wires. 
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Hardware. 

There has been some increase in the 
volume of business since our last report, 
and the market continues fairly active, but 
buyers show little disposition to purchase 
largely, limiting their orders for the most 
part to moderate assortments, in which 
season goods have a prominent place. 
Prices are exceptionally steady, there hav¬ 
ing been during the past week no changes 
of importance. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is quiet, as is 
usual at this season of the year. It is 
noted, however, that two mills which have 
at times been pressing sellers in this mar¬ 
ket are now shut down. The committee 
of the association is still at work elaborat¬ 
ing the details of the plan similar to that 
now in force in the Ohio Yallev, where it 
is said to work with general satisfaction. 
We continue to quote $1.80 @ $1.90 for 
carload lots on dock. 

Barb Wire. 

The Western papers are publishing, with 
glaring headlines, such as “ Good News for 
the Farmers,” the following Associated 
Press dispatch, dated 8t. Louis, February 
13: 

The discovery has been made here that 
the control of the Barbed-Wire patents 
is not vested in any American firm or cor¬ 
poration, because the device of Barbed 
Wire was patented in France, to Louis 
Janin, on April 19, 1865. The law of this 
country, as declared by. the United States 
Supreme Court, is that “ A foreign patent 
for the same thing, or a description of the 
thing in a foreign publication, is as 
effectual to void a patent as if the patentee 
had seen the prior invention, notice to him 
not being important.” If this decision 
holds, and there is no appeal from it, the 
claims of certain persons for royalty under 
the Glidden and other Barbed-Wire 
patents are void, and all the money paid to 
them by the Barbed-Wire manufacturers 
who had no interest in the Glidden patents 
is believed to be subject to recovery. 

The “discovery” to which reference is 
made in the above dispatch was the publi¬ 
cation of the fact cited in a recent issue of 
the Scientific Ameincan. Regarding this 
matter the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Com¬ 
pany say in a private letter, from which 
we are permitted to make the extract, as 
follows: 

We have the paper (Scientific American ) 
before us, and have read the article to 
which you refer. Assuming the facts to 
be as stated, it is not necessary for us to 
consider what bearing this might have 
upon the Kelly patent, because that pat¬ 
ent is now expired. Our only interest is 
in the bearing it has upon the Glidden 
patent No. 157,124, and we do not think 
it would affect that in any way. Glidden 
does not claim to have invented spurs or 
prongs; indeed, he distinctly disclaims 
that in his patent No. 150,683. What he 
does claim in No. 157,124 is a “twisted 
Fence Wire with a spur Wire bent at its 
middle portion about it and clamped in 
position by the other Wire strand,” and the 
French patent in question is no anticipa¬ 
tion of the Glidden invention. 

The Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
are now pushing the infringers upon the 
Glidden patent vigorously, with a view to 
effecting a settlement of the points at issue 
as early as possible. The Glidden patent 
will expire in two to three years, and the 
policy of the contestant is said to be the 
delaying of proceedings until after that 
time. The dispatch above printed evi¬ 



dently discloses one of the points on which 
they will rely for their defense, and which 
will necessarily consume time in its thor¬ 
ough investigation as a vital point. It is 
difficult to see how farmers will be bene¬ 
fited if the fact proves to be true as stated, 
as the price of Barb Wire could hardly be 
lower, being now sold at cost or under it, 
and a refund of royalty paid would hardly 
reach the consumer. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Payson Mfg. Company, 1319-1325 Jack- 
son street, Chicago, Ill., issue circulars with 
revised price lists showing the addition of 
some patterns. One of these is devoted to 
their Payson’s Perfect Sash Locks, which 
are subject to a discount of 60 and 10 per 
cent. The different patterns are effect¬ 
ively illustrated. Another circular is de¬ 
voted to their Transom Lifters, the Uni¬ 
versal being quoted at discount 45 and 
5 per cent., ana the Imperial at discount 
50 per cent. 

Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass., 
make seven sizes of American Meat Chop¬ 
pers, as per following list, which is sub¬ 
ject to a discount of 30 per cent.: 

No. 1 2 3 A 4 B 5 

Each .. $5 7 10 12 25 50 60 

These machines, as well as other goods of 
their manufacture, are illustrated and de¬ 
scribed in a convenient phamphlet. 

The following is the discount sheet of 
the Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in which it will be ob¬ 
served that the different goods of their 
manufacture are arranged alphabetically. 
Terms, 60 days, or 3 per cent, discount for 
cash in. 10 days, f.o.b. Milwaukee or 


Chicago: 

Discount 
per cent. 

Acme Bam Door Rollers..55 

Baggage Car Door Hangers..33kf 

Brackets, for Rail.25 

Carriers, for Hand Hoists..20 

Ceiling or End Pulleys.40 

Chain, Log Haul. 25 

Climax Bam Door Hangers..60 

44 44 44 “ Wood Track ...55 

Differential Pulley Blocks.40 

Dumb Waiter Pulleys. .50 

Hay Fork Pulleys..40 

Hooks, Floor.40 

Hand Hoists.20 

44 Stationary.20 

Log Binders.25 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. 50 

44 Snatch Blocks..50 

Parlor Door Hangers.50 

Parts for Differential Blocks and Hand Hoists. 40 

Railroad Hangers.55 

Rail, Double Flange Bara Door, per 100 feet, 

$1.50.Net 

Rail, Extra Heavy, for No. 5 Railroad 

Hangers, per 100 feet, $8.£0.Net 

Rail, Channel, for Zenith Hanger, per 100 

feet.J2.50.Net 

Rail, Wrought Iron. 25 

Rollers, for Heavy Doors.50 

Sash Pulleys.50 

Sheaves for Novelty Blocks..50 

Side Pulleys.50 

Sliding Door Sheaves.50 

Street Car Door Hangers.50 

Stay Rollers.70 

Tackle Blocks, Japanned..50 

Universal Door Hangers.45 

Vises, with Offset Jaws.20 

Wild West Door Hangers.45 

Wood Track Bam Door Hangers.55 

Zenith Bam Door Hangers.56 


Arnold & Co., Norwalk, Conn., manu¬ 
facturers of Stable Fixtures, Truck Cast¬ 
ers, Bam Door Hangers, &c., announce the 
following revised discounts: 


Giant Truck Casters.dis 80 % 

Socket Truck Casters.dis 50 % 

Stationary Truck Casters.dis 50&10 % 

Beet Anti-Friction Hangers.dis 60&10 % 

Boss Anti-Friction Hangers.dis 60&10 % 

Duplex Wood Track Hangers, .dis 60&10&15 % 

Boss Anti-Friction Roller.dis 10&5 % 

Union Roller.dis 70&5 % 


The Carriage Bolt market is without 
further change, and manufacturers com¬ 
plain that the recent reduction in the 
combination prices of the goods leaves but 
a nartow margin of profit. There is also 


reason to think that there is more or less 
covert irregularity in the prices of the 
goods. 

The market for Augers and Bits ap- 
ears to be in a somewhat improved con¬ 
it ion, and some of the manufacturers 
have slightly advanced their prices. It is 
to be noted that Augers especially indicate 
this improvement. 

There is a slight improvement in the 
File market, as one or two of the manu¬ 
facturers have advanced their prices about 
5 per cent. The quotations of the other 
makers remain, however, as they have 
been, and the general price of the goods is 
unchanged. 

Gaston, Weston & Ladd issue a neat 
catalogue and price list relating to Gaston’s 
Silver Compound, Gaston’s Prestoline, 
East on’8 Prestoline Paste, and Lilli bridge’s 
Old English Polish, in which these differ¬ 
ent articles are described, with a statement 
as to their advantages and their adapta¬ 
tion to the uses for which they are intend¬ 
ed. Among them Prestoline, which is a 
liquid metal burnisher intended for use on 
metals other than silver and gold, is given 
a prominent place, and high claims are 
made for its merit and efficiency. It is 
described as working rapidly, not gumming 
in use, convenient and cleanly to use, 
not soiling woodwork, finely adapted tor 
bronze, nickel and zinc, as well as other 
metals, and possessing other advantages 
which commend it to the trade. A similar 
Polish is put up in the form of Prestoline 
Paste. A number of testimonials in which 
the merits of Prestoline are alluded to are 
given. We give below the prices at 
which these goods are sold, the lists being 
subject to a discount of 20 and X0 per 
cent.: 

Gaston's Prestoline. 

_ _ Per dozen. 


Small Size, No. 0. $1.25 

Half Pints, No. 1. 8.00 

Quarts, No. 2. 9.00 

Half Gallons, No. 3. 15.00 

Gallons, No. 4. 28.80 

Gaston's Prestoline Paste . 

Small Family Size, 3 dozen in box.60 

Large Family Size. 2 dozen in box. . 1.20 

Quarter Pound, 1 dozen in box. 2.00 

Half Pound, 6 dozen in case. 8.60 

One Pound, 8 dozen in case. 6.00 

2V$ Pounds, 2 dozen in case. 12.00 

Five Pounds, 1 dozen in case. 22.20 

Ten Pounds, dozen in case. 42.00 

Gaston's Silver Compound. 

No. 1, Small Size, (2 ounce). 8.00 

No. 2, Regular Size, (4 ounce). 6.00 


The following are the quotations of goods 
manufactured by A. W. Bishop, Berea, 
Ohio, descriptions of which are given in 
his catalogue: 


Animal Pokes—I. X. L, per doz.$6.50 

O. K., per doz.. 5.5$ 

Pioneer, per doz. 8.75 

American, per doz. 8.00 

Buckeye Sash Locks, per gross. 4.80 


Obituary. 

Rice, Born & Co.. New Orleans, La., 
send out in appropriate form the following 
obituary notice of Jacob Born, to whose 
death we referred in a recent issue; as re¬ 
lating to a prominent Hardwareman who 
achieved a large degree of success and was 
held in high esteem, it will be of interest, 
and it will be especially so to many in the 
trade who had an acquaintance with him 
and appreciated his personal qualities: 

It is with profound sorrow that we announce 
to you the death of our late partner, Jacob 
Bom, which occurred at his residence in this 
city, on Friday, February 1st, at 2 o’clock 
p. m., of heart disease, at the age of 60yeam 

The event, though sudden and unlooked for 
at the moment, was not altogether unexpected, 
as his health has been seriously impaired for a 
year past, and for some months a fatal termi¬ 
nation to his disease was known to be only a 
question of time. 

No one knew this better than he, and in con¬ 
sequence this business, which he bad made his 
especial pride, and toward the success of which 
he had contributed so largely, will suffer no 
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change now that he has been called to the re* 
ward that awaits those who, like him, strive 
conscientiously to follow the path of duty. 

With scarcely any advantages of education 
in his youth, Mr. Bom gradually, step by step, 
worked his way up in the world, educating 
himself as he progressed, until he became re¬ 
garded as one of the leading business men of 
this city, whose counsel was sought and opinion 
respected by all classes. 

His life offers a conspicuous instance of what 
can be accomplished by application to busi¬ 
ness, perseverance, observation and strict in¬ 
tegrity, when combined with ordinary econ¬ 
omy. 

In the hope that his example may be fol¬ 
lowed by many, we who have shared his coun¬ 
sels, and most keenly feel his loss, join in this 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

Items. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa., announce that after a period of several 
months their new buildings are completed. 
Their new warehouse has been occupied 
since February 1, and the large iron foundry 
will be put in operation on or before March 
1. They are now placing machinery in 
their new factory building, so that by 
March 20 they will be manufacturing goods 
therein, and state that by April 1 they will 
be in full operation and in better position 
to meet the wants of the trade than they 
were previous to the fire. 

Joseph W. Wayne, 124 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issues circulars relating 
to bis varied line of Refrigerators, in which 
the different patterns are exhibited and the 
special features of their construction ex¬ 
plained. In addition to the assortment of 
patterns for household use larger ones for 
the use of brewers, butchers, grocers, &c., 
as well as beer and wine coolers, are illus¬ 
trated. He calls attention to the numerous 
improvements in the finish that have been 
made in the past few years, new patterns 
put on the market, Ac. 

It will be observed that among our 
special notices is one headed “ An Un¬ 
usual Opportunity,” in which a well-estab¬ 
lished Hardware business is offered for 
sale. Particulars in regard to the location 
and the advantages of the opportunity, 
extent of stock, Ac., are given as above. 

Huber Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue a price list of the Arrow Brand 
Augers, Auger tiits, Ac., manufactured by 
Dewitt, Morrison A Kelly. The special 
features of these goods are fully described, 
and emphasis is laid upon their quality. 
The different patterns are also illustrated, 
with the list prices. Circulars also in re¬ 
gard to the Hardware specialties of the 
company are inclosed. 

Seavey Mfg. Company, 93, 95 and 97 
North street, Boston, Mass., issue a con¬ 
venient pamphlet showing a varied line of 
Deep Stamped, Retinned and Common 
Stamped Ware, Japanned, Planished, Cop¬ 
pered and Piecea Tin and Sheet Iron 
Ware, Registers, and Tinmen’s and Kitchen 
Furnishing Goods. It is fully illustrated 
with small cuts, which, however, represent 
the goods satisfactorily, and the pamphlet 
(100 pages) is indexed throughout, facili 
tating reference to any desired line. 

Chicago Stamping Company, Chicago, 
Ill., issue a 40-page illustrated circular of 
seasonable goods, including Freezers, Oil 
Stones, Challenge Refrigerators, Bird 
Cages, Water Coolers, Ac., with a number 
of specialties. They issue another pam- 

Bhlet which is devoted to Milk Cans and 
►airy Supplies. 

Fred. W. Shear has severed his connec¬ 
tion with Bench A Shear, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., and purchased Mr. Nichol’s interest 
in the firm of Nichols A Foote, Scranton, 
Pa., the name of the firm becoming Foote 
A Shear. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett A Co., Chi 
cago. Ill., are sending out two seasonable 
prices current which have evidently been 
prepared with especial care and relate 


to a varied and interesting line of goods. I 
One is their Fishing Tackle catalogue, 
January 29. No. 101, in which is exhibited 
an assortment of Fishing Rods, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Trolling Baits, Bass and 
Trout Flies, and a variety of Fish Lines, 
including Lines in hanks, Block Lines, 
Coil Lines, Ac. Casting Lines and Leaders, 
Sinkers, Landing Nets, Fly Books, Row- 
locks, Rod Attachments, Mountings and 
other specialties are also illustrated. In¬ 
cidental reference is made to Bicycles and 
Base-Ball Goods. The other price current 
is devoted to the Ashtabula Steel Goods, 
Hoes, Scythes, CurryCombs, Sheep Shears, 
Pruning Tools, Wheelbarrows, Lawn 
Mowers, Wire Netting, Barbed Wire and 
a variety of other goods, some of which 
are novelties adapted to the wants of the 
spring trade. in connection with these 
they also send out a price list of Victor 
Safes, with testimonials as to their fire-proof 
qualities. 

J. B. Field A Co., Detroit, Mich., issue 
circular describing the McMurchy 
Cleaner, which is a cleaner and lead re¬ 
mover combined. It is constructed so 
that it is self-adjusting to the surface of 
the inside of barrels from breech to muz¬ 
zle, and the efficiency of its operation is 
alluded to. 

E. I. Horsman, 80 and 82 William 
street, New York, issues a price list de¬ 
voted to Tennis, Croquet, Base-Ball Sup¬ 
plies, Games, Home Amusements, Photo¬ 
graphic Outfits, Ac., in which are repre¬ 
sented a number of novelties, together 
with well-known goods. 

A circular is issued by Cordley A Hayes, 
37 Barclay street, New York, general 
agents for Monroe Bros.’ Patent Refrig¬ 
erators, in which a detailed description is 
given of their No. 75 Fiber-Lined Refrig¬ 
erator, with a cut showing its construction 
and a statement of the advantages pos¬ 
sessed by it. 

A new issue of the official classification 
applying to freights between the seaboard 
and Chicago or St. Louis went into effect 
18th inst., and Hardware, which before 
was second class under all circumstances, 
is now made second class as before when 
shipped under owner’s valuation ; but 
when ‘ ‘ value 5 cents per pound ” is written 
on receipt it now takes third class. This 
arrangement will be to the advantage of 
the trade on the shipment of many heavy 
goods. 

M. Mahony, Troy, N. Y., in connec 
tion with the Mahony Boilers, Heaters, 
Furnaces, Ac., issues a pamphlet describ¬ 
ing his line of Gas Sad Iron Heaters and 
Sad and Polishing Irons, Ac. A variety 
of Heaters, Sad and Polishing Irons are 
thus exhibited. 

Cordley A Hayes, 87 Barclay street, 
New York, announce that they have ac¬ 
cepted the agency for the sale of the goods 
manufactured by the Amoskeag Indurated 
Fibre Company, Peterboro, N. H. 

Julius Berbecker A Co., 05 Duane street, 
New York, in connection with their large 
line of Brass Goods, Upholsterers’ and 
Cabinet Hardware, Scissors, Shears, Ac., 
are putting on the market a large assort 
ment of Upholsterers’ Nails, the manu¬ 
facture of which they control. This is a 
comparatively new branch of manufacture 
in this country, and the Nails thus offered 
to the trade are made by a new method, 
which is referred to as securing an excel¬ 
lent result in the quality of the goods at a 
moderate cost. The establishment on a 
successful basis of this line of manufact¬ 
ure as a new American industry is a mat 
ter for congratulation, and we under¬ 
stand that the manufacturers are in a 
position without difficulty to meet the 
prices of their foreign competitors, 
who have heretofore had the bulk 


of the trade, and are, in fact, able also to 
export the goods to other countries. The 
catalogue, m which these Nails and a large 
variety of Upholstery Goods are illustrated, 
with list prices, is one of interest to the 
trade. 

The Missouri Refrigerator Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., have issued their 
catalogue for the present year, showing 
their line of Jewell Refrigerators. Be¬ 
sides the variety of family Refrigerators 
offered, it represents an assortment of 
Grocer, Upright, Butchers’, Restaurant 
and Hotel Refrigerators, with which it is 
anuounced that they are prepared to fur¬ 
nish at short notice a line of Bar Fixtures, 
Beer Coolers, Counters, Ac. It is stated 
that, in order to meet the demand for 
these goods, it has been necessary to more 
than double their manufacturing capacity 
and to add a large warehouse. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
SCREW COMPANY 

was held February 12, at the office of the 
company, Providence, R. I. From the 
report of William H. Henderson, the treas¬ 
urer, who has occupied this position for 
25 years, his connection with the company 
covering 30 years, it appears that the busi¬ 
ness of the corporation during that time 
has more than quadrupled. The number 
of personal accounts on its books has in¬ 
creased from about 850 in 1800 to 2700, the 
customers being now in every one of the 
United States. The total sales from the 
commencement of the business to December 
81, 1888, amount to nearly $53,000,000, and 
the total ascertained losses were only $79,- 
030, less than one-seventh of 1 per cent, of 
the sales. After a resolution in recognition 
of the long, faithful and able service ren¬ 
dered by Mr. Henderson as treasurer, it was 
moved that a testimonial of the company’s 
appreciation be obtained and presented to 
him by the board of directors. From a 
synopsis of the report of the president, 
Edwin G. Angcll, we make the following 
extract: 

The report states that the Screws carried 
over are selling at a large advance over the 
prices of 1885. The sale of Wood Screws in 
1888 was disappointing, partly because of the 
existence of stocks in jobbers’hands, purchased 
at extremely low prices. Consumption fell off 
somewhat, as usual in Presidential years, but 
stocks, old stocks, are reduced, and consump¬ 
tion has for some time been beyond production. 
In 1887, under the Screw Association, our sales 
were made beyond allotment, and we had to 
pay over to associates a very large sum in cash. 
In consequence our allotment was increased 
and we still have to pay, but not so much as 
formerly. It is doubtful whether such asso¬ 
ciations are beneficial in the long run. If the 
statistics made available by the association had 
been so before the extensive building of ma¬ 
chinery brought about by the high prices of 
1881 to 1883 inclusive, it is doubtfufif we should 
have had to record the unremunerative busi¬ 
ness of 1885 to 1887. The demand for Wood 
Screws is limited, and cannot be enlarged at 
the will of inventors and capitalists. We have 
continued experiments in Swaging Screws, and 
feel warranted in building machinery which 
will, with what we now have, produce daily 
hal f as many Wood Screws as we produced 
daily last year. Rogers has improved on Har¬ 
vey’s discovery, securing an enlargement of 
four numbers or the Screw gauge with cheap 
material, where Harvey enlarged only two 
numbers, with costly Swedes iron. We have 
devised machinery also to produce a large 
head, which Harvey failed to do, which has 
proved very satisfactory, though at the outset 
it appeared impossible. 

While we hope from the success thus far at¬ 
tained to employ the new processes to advan¬ 
tage in the future, you will understand that up 
to this time they nave been a matter of expense 
rather than of profit, and therefore have not 
contributed to the profltB of the past year. 
Those were the result of the business conducted 
without their aid. The general outlook for the 
present year is not for the moment favorable. 
Continued tariff discussion, overproduction of 
pig iron, growing accumulation of the stock 
of copper in the hands of the French syndicate, 
decline of railroad building, appear to affect un¬ 
favorably the minds of buyers, and thus far 
| sales in ’1889 have been light. The foreign 
I Screw makers recently formed a Union and ad- 
i vanced prices greatly, and our chief competitor 
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abroad is reported to be nmirmgr four or five 
times as many goods as we are. The estab¬ 
lishment of a branch factory in Canada to sup¬ 
ply this market if Congress reduced the duty 
upon Screws without reference to raw material 
haw proved to have been a blessing in disguise 
for us. 

How to Self Goods. 

& Prominent among the features of the 
Territorial Fair, lately held at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were a number of special 
prizes offered for essays upon different 
subjects, the evident object being to bring 
out suggestions looking to the best means 
of attaining success in various lines of 
business. Mr. Spencer Clawson, a whole¬ 
sale merchant, offered a prize of $25 for 
the beet essay on “How to Sell Goods,” 
which prize was secured by Mr. B. F. 
Cummings, Jr. The subject treated is of 
such great interest to a large class among 
our readers that we give the essay in full 
herewith • 

A moment’s reflection will serve to show the 
infinite importance of this subject. It not only 
concerns the salesman and merchant, but every 
member of civilized society; for, as all mem¬ 
bers of civilized communities are compelled to 
purchase and consume merchandise, it follows 
that all are interested in the manner in which 
the merchandise they buy is sold. 

Methods of selling goods may be pursued 
which are hurtful to the interests of merchant 
and customer alike, and which result in disap¬ 
pointment and injury to the latter, and a loss 
of custom and final failure to the former. Or 
the merchant may pursue a system which, 
while yielding an excellent profit to himself, 
will please, gratify and benefit his customers, 
make them feel that they can do better with 
him than elsewhere, and so secure their per¬ 
manent patronage. Howto avoid the results 
of one method and secure those of the other 
is comprised in the art of selling goods. 

The process of selling the goods is intimately 
connected, indeed begins with, that of buying 
them; for, as the proverb has it, “ Goods well 
bought are half sold.” He, then, who would 
become a successful seller of goods must first 
learn how to buy them; and it is an open ques¬ 
tion among merchants which branch of their 
c al ling , buying or selling, requires the longer 
experience, the shrewder judgement, and the 
higher order of business ability. As the present 
purpose, howeverj is to treat of the methods to 
be pursued in selling goods, it will be assumed 
that the stock to be disposed of has been well 
bought, is suited to the wants of the com¬ 
munity, and only awaits skillful and judicious 
h a nd li n g by the salesman to yield satisfactory 
returns to the merchant. 

MARKING THE GOODS. 

One of the most important matters connected 
with the mercantile business is the marking of 
goods. In doing this, three objects should be 
kept in view: Profit to the merchant, ready 
safe, and satisfaction to the customer. This 
last object is often lost sight of, but we insist 
that a policy on the part of the salesman who 
does not aim at securing satisfaction to the 
customer is a short-sighted one. and will ulti¬ 
mately prove disastrous to the dealer. A cus¬ 
tomer will pay for a suit of clothes a price 
which will yield to the merchant a fair profit, 
and yet be content with his bargain; but were 
a sack of sugar marked to yield naif as large a 
profit, a customer would feel that an attempt 
had been made to impose upon him. On some 
kinds of goods, then, customers will willingly 
allow the merchants a good profit, but others 
they will purchase only at a very small margin 
above cost. 

It is the duty of the salesman to consider all 
the circumstances attendant upon this feature 
of his business, as the amount the capital 
invested ought to earn, the probable amount 
of the year’s sales, the running expenses of the 
establishment, the kinds of goods handled, the 
competition to be met, the class of trade to be 
catered to, what will and will not satisfy his 
customers, &c. A volume could be written 
upon this one feature of mercantile business, 
but practical experience and native good judg¬ 
ment are the only means by which a salesman 
can become proficient in it. 

Having considered every circumstance which 
ought to influence him in marking the goods, 
the salesman should make his prices ana then 
adhere to them. A rumor that a house has 
two or more prices, according to the customer 
who is buying, will spread rapidly and soon 
create a distrust very hurtful to its business. 
It is unfair, undignified and downright dishon¬ 
est to make different prices to different custom¬ 
ers, other things being equal, such as quantity, 
time, &c. Uniform dealing one-price houses 
command a respect and confidence among 
customers which sliding scale dealers never 
enjoy. 


Careful investigation has shown that in 
nearly all cases of bankrupt retail dialers a 
large proportion of the goods on their shelves 
were unmarked, and hence in a condition of 
confusion which could not but result in loss 
and disaster. The retail dealer who puts his 
goods on the shelves without marking them is 
tolerably certain to learn by bitter experience 
sooner or later the folly of his course; and the 
wholesale dealer who rails to keep a suitable 
record of prices as the market fluctuates is 
omitting a vital feature of success. 

THE WHOLESALE SALE8MAN. 

Whether employed in the establishment at 
home or sent " out on the road ” in the capac¬ 
ity of what is called a drummer, the first duty 
of the wholesale salesman is to make himself 
thoroughly and perfectly familiar with the en¬ 
tire stock of goods in the department or house 
in which he is employed. If an article is men¬ 
tioned he should be able to state instantly 
whether or not it is in stock. It is of the ut¬ 
most importance that he should be thoroughly 
posted on prices, and able to give from memory 
or his pocket price-book the price of any arti¬ 
cle the instant it is asked. He should be able 
to discriminate accurately between brands, 
grades, qualities, &c., and to explain differ¬ 
ences between them to a customer. 

Next to having a thorough knowledge of his 
own stock and business, it is important that 
the wholesale salesman should be familiar with 
those of his customer. He should know what 
kind of a business his customer is doing, what 
class of people patronize him, and what goods 
will be most popular among and best suited to 
the needs of that class. A wholesale salesman 
should not try to load up a retail dealer with 
goods not suited to the latter’s trade. If this 
is done the retailer will meet with disappoint¬ 
ment and loss, and in consequence of dead 
stock will be unable to meet his payments. 
Disgust at his own bad judgment will be 
mingled with distrust of the salesman who in¬ 
duced him to take the unsaleable goods, and he 
will thereafter buy elsewhere. Thus the re¬ 
tailer is injured and the wholesaler loses a good 
customer. All this may happen when the goods 
causing the trouble are really first-class and 
sold at a reasonable price; the difficulty 
lying in the fact that the wholesale salesman 
either did not know or did not regard what 
the real interests of his customer required. 

All wholesale salesmen of experience under¬ 
stand perfectly well that, having once won the 
confidence ana patronage of a retail dealer, he 
is influenced to a great extent by their advice 
and recommendations. It follows, then : that 
these should be offered intelligently and in the 
strictest good faith, with an earnest purpose on 
the part of the salesman to subserve the best 
interests of his customer. Their interests are 
identical. The more goods the retailer sells the 
more he will purchase from the wholesale house 
which has won his confidence. A bill of goods 
which is unprofitable for him to buy is unprofit¬ 
able for the wholesale house to sell to him, and 
vice versa. In fact, a trunk and branch rela¬ 
tionship exists bet ween a wholesale house and 
the retailers w hom it supplies, and the policy of 
the wholesale salesman should be to cement 
more and more closely that relationship, and 
strengthen the ties of confidence and friendship 
between the two, always having in view the 
interests of the buyer as well as those of his 
own house. 

It is essential that the wholesale salesman 
should be thoroughly posted respecting the 
financial standing of his customer. Upon this 
point depends to a great extent his success in 
the art of selling goods. It requires little tact 
or ability to sell goods to a customer who is 
bent only on vetting all he can on credit, with¬ 
out due consideration of the matter of making 
payment when due. It may, however, require 
considerable tact to properly treat a customer 
whose intentions are honorable, but whose re¬ 
sources. ability or experience are limited. If a 
buyer is known or suspected to be dishonest, 
sell to him for cash only. If necessary, tell 
him frankly that you do not know him to be a 
man whom you can afford to carry, and that 
your rule is to extend credit to those only whom 
you know you can depend upon. If your cus¬ 
tomer is worthy of credit up to a limit which, 
however, you do not wish to pass, avoid what, 
to a good salesman, is second nature, pushing 
goods upon him. Endeavor to furnish him 
with what he really needs, and to satisfy him, 
without going beyond the limit fixed for his 
credit. Bnt should it be necessary, tell him 
plainly, but in a frank and friendly way, that 
at present you do not wish to carry him for 
more than a given amount. If ne is a sensible 
man. he will take no offense, and if he is not a 
sensible man, it is unsafe for you to carry him 
on your books. 

Belling; goods by traveling salesmen with 
samples is expensive, but long experience has 
shown it to be the best method for wholesale 
dealers in many lines. The sample trunk, ff 
properly prepared and packed, is the wholesale 
establishment in miniature. By its aid the 
country dealer is conducted through the big 


store in the city, from the basement to the 
highest story, and is able to make selections 
aslntelli gently as if he had paid his fare to the 
city and was personally present in the estab¬ 
lishment he is dealing with. The salesman 
should see that his sample trunk is complete, 
neatly and systematically arranged and that 
the samples correctly represent the stock. He 
should acquire facility In displaying them, in 
describing grades, qualities, &c., ana in giving 
prices. The stationary or traveling wholesale 
salesman should keep complete price books, 
and post them as often as the prices vary. The 
memory should not be depended upon without 
their aid. 

THE RETAIL SALESMAN. 

Much of the foregoing applies to the retail 
salesman, especially in regard to familiarity 
with stock and prices and the giving of credit. 
He should be perfectly familiar with the goods 
he handles and with the prices at which they 
should be sold. If his employer deems it best 
to give him the 44 cost mart,” as will generally 
be the case if he proves a good hand, so much 
the better. He should know exactly where to 
find any article called for. Time is money to 
buyer and seller alike, and the time lost by 
both while a clerk is hunting for some article 
for which a customer is waiting often amounts 
to a heavy percentage of its valua It is thus 
necessary for a retail clerk to be orderly and 
methodical to a strict degree in handling his 
stock. He must at once return to their places 
on shelves or in drawers, &c., the goods he has 
been showing a customer, and he must do this 
in such a manner as to preserve the stock in 
perfect order. A failure to keep the stock in 
order and the goods in their places and neatly 
arranged is probably the most common fault 
of the retail salesman. Toavoid it he must put 
in the spare moments between customers in 
arranging shelves, drawers, showcases, &c., 
and in so displaying the goods as to cause them 
to appear new, fresh, varied and attractive. 
A retail salesman who can and will keep the 
goods arranged and displayed to the best ad¬ 
vantage willcommand a high salary and will 
be a favorite with customers. 

A very important auxiliary to the success of 
the retail salesman is the keeping up of his 
stock so as to avoid being out of any article. 
Vigilance and good judgment are required in 
ordering various lines as fast as they will be 
needed, but not fast enough to overstock. 

The retail salesman, to be successful, must 
learn to read human nature. He must be able 
to perceive quickly the sort of person he is 
dealing with, and to form an accurate judg¬ 
ment as to what sort of an article, and about 
what price will be likely to suit the customer. 
Scarcely one customer in ten who enters a 
store to purchase an article knows in advance 
exactly what he wants ; and it is the province 
of the clerk to aid him in coming to a conclu¬ 
sion. The art of doing this may be acquired 
to a great degree of perfection, though not 
without long practice and experience ; and, 
when acquired, it adds immensely to the value 
of the services of the salesman possessing it. 

QUALITIES NECESSARY IN ALL SALESMEN. 

Be industrious ; exert yourself actively to 
show goods to customers and to find what will 
suit them. 

Be patient ; preserve perfect equanimity, 
even though your customer appears trifling, 
fastidious, or exacting. Sincere efforts on your 
part to please him will win in the long run. 

Be polite; under no circumstances speak to 
or treat a customer with impoliteness. To do 
so is to make a mistake inexcusable in a sales¬ 
man. Your politeness to customers is money 
to your employer, and is one of the considera¬ 
tions for which you are paid a salary. 

Be considerate of poverty; do not try to sell 
a poor person a more expensive article than 
he can afford tp buy. By so doing you may 
wound his feelings, and cause him to avoid you 
in future. Rather try to suit him with an 
article within his means. If you succeed he 
will try you again. 

Be attentive to small purchasers; if a lady 
wishes only a spool of sue, and you politely 
furnish her with the shade desired, she will 
come to you when she has a larger purchase to 
make. 

Be truthful; never resort to deception in 
representing the quality of the goods you sell. 
Truthfulness is in a salesman a virtue which 
will soon begin to tell in a pecuniary as well 
as a moral way, for people will flock to the 
clerk whose word they know they can depend 
upon respecting the value they are getting for 
their money. 

Be honest; not merely because honesty is 
the best policy, but because without it life is a 
failure, though wealth flow in to the amount 
of millions, and the world lavish its honors 
and applause. The most hopeless and con¬ 
temptible of bankrupts is the man who has 
lost his honesty ; and the most useless of all 
employees—the one who is most expensive 
while least worthy of a salary, who is most to 
be avoided by customers and abhorred by 
merchants:—is the dishonest salesman. 
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Arrangement of Stores. 

The Gunn Hardware Company is a 
flourishing institution of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It was founded by W. 8. Gunn, 
who for many years conducted a retail 
Hardware store in that city, and about 
three years ago concluded that he would 
go into the jobbing business. The con¬ 
nection with the retail trade was con¬ 
tinued, and a separate building was 
erected for the wholesale department 


with a large, dry and light basement. It 
was built with the most careful considera¬ 
tion as to the use to which every part of 
it was to be applied. The basement floor 
was made thoroughly waterproof by being 
covered with a layer of cement and crushed 
stone a foot deep, into which the joists for 
the floor were laid before it hardened, thus 
forming a solid support for the heavy 
goods intended to be stored there. Two 
rows of inside posts, of iron, were erected 
the whole length of the building, arranged 


29 7 


a portable shute which enters the basement 
window. A large elevator runs from the 
basement to the top floor. The offices, 
which are handsomely fitted up, are on the 
second floor, in the front of the building. 
The remainder of this floor is used for a 
sample-room. Racks and cases are used 
according to the character of the goods. 
Samples of small wares are fastened on 
long racks extending almost the whole 
length of the room, the frames of which 
are A-shaped. Green billiard cloth is 



about five blocks distant. The retail 
store is located at 47 and 49 Monroe 
street and the wholesale store at 5 and 7 
South Ionia street. Shortly after opening 
the wholesale department Mr. Gunn de¬ 
cided that it would be best for the per¬ 
petuity of the business to organize a stock 
company to conduct it, and the Gunn 
Hardware Company is the result, of which 


14 feet from the sides of the building. The 
joists were thus of short length, so that 
they would not sag under the heavy load 
which they were intended to carry. The 
windows were also set in front and rear so 
as to line with the shelving and thus give 
sufficient light to the center of the stock 
rooms. The first floor, which is 18 feet 
high, is used for an iron and steel store, 


fastened on the sides of the racks as a 
background for the goods. This cloth is 
used, notwithstanding its cost, because it 
not only makes the display more attractive, 
but also because goods tacked on it do not 
rust easily, the cloth background absorbing 
all dampness. The upper floors are usea 
for stock rooms and packing. Shelving 
in the stock rooms extends to the ceiling, 



Edwin F. Uhl, a prominent capitalist, is 
president, W. S. Gunn is vice-president 
and manager, Wm. A. Gunn is treasurer, 
F. W. Series is a director and A. S. Good¬ 
man is secretary. The enlarged operations 
of the concern have been attended with re¬ 
markable success, which is due very largely 
to the business sagacity and enterprise of 
W. 8. Gunn, who continues to give the 
business his earnest personal attention. The 
arrangement of the company’s two stores is 
worthy of detailed description. 

The wholesale house occupies a lot SO 
feet by 100 feet and is five stories high, 



the stock standing on end in racks extend¬ 
ing lengthwise through the building, to 
bring the weight on the posts and heavy 
girders. This floor is on an exact level 
with the floor of a car on a siding of the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, which 
extends along the rear. Space sufficient 
for a wagon to pass is left between the 
railroad track and the building. This 
space is roofed over to protect teams, 
workmen mid goods from rain. Goods 
are transferred between the store and the 
csss over heavy planks, but anything in¬ 
tended for the basement is delivered into 


but as the ceilings of these rooms are com¬ 
paratively low little use is made of step- 
ladders. Rows of shelving extend down 
the centers of the stock rooms over the 
heavy girders running between the posts. 
The neatness with which these rooms are 
kept is very striking. Every room is con¬ 
nected with the office by a speaking tube, 
while the telephone is brought into requi¬ 
sition in communicating with the retail 
house. Surplus stock is stored in three 
other warehouses, one of which is 50 feet 
by 900 feet, one story high, with galleries 
round it, located on the Michigan Central 
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Railroad, and the others, which are 
smaller, are along the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana. In them are stored Nails, Gal¬ 
vanized Iron, Barb Wire and other bulky 
articles. The lines carried by this house 
embrace Heavy Hardware, Nails, Stoves, 
Chains, all kinds of Shelf Hardware, Revol¬ 
vers and Ammunition, and a large number 
of Hardware specialties, such as Scales, 
Churns, &c. They import their Tin Plate 
direct from Wales. 

The retail store, which in all respects 
but ownership is entirely distinct from the j 


wholesale store, occupies a lot on Monroe 
street, 44 x 118 feet. Its general arrange¬ 
ment is represented in the accompanying 
illustrations, Figs. 808, 809 and 810, Not 
only is the storeroom a double store, but 
several lofts also are used in connection 
with it besides the basement under it and 
under two adioining stores, as shown in 
Fig. 810. The arrangement of the store 
floor is gjven in the diagram Fig. 808. In 
this it will be seen that large and atractive 
show windows are secured, the center 
windows have a front of 19 feet and floor 


space 5 x 19 feet, and the corner windows 
with a front of feet and a depth of 12f 
feet. The goods displayed in these win¬ 
dows are frequently changed, so as to 
secure variety, and among the displays a 
line of Heating Stoves may be mentioned, 
the most showy one having a gas-pipe con¬ 
ducted into it for the purpose of burning 
gas at night to attract attention. The 
large, deep windows on either side are in¬ 
closed in plate glass on three sides, the 
fourth side being the wall, which is covered 
with green billiard cloth. These side 


windows are carpeted, while the middle 
one is covered with oil cloth. The win¬ 
dow on the left of the entrance is fur¬ 
nished with plate glass shelves supported by 
brackets, the shelves being filled with 
Britannia, Granite and Decorated Pearl 
Agate Ware, Tea and Coffee Pots, &c., 
the floor being occupied with a variety of 
Japanned Ware, Coal Vases, &c. The 
window on the opposite side is devoted to 
a display of Hardware, of which a large 
variety of Tools and miscellaneous goods 
are exhibited. A good deal of care and 


attention is given to the arrangement of 
these windows to secure efficiency and 
attractiveness of the display, and they 
constitute an interesting and important 
feature in the arrangement of the store. 

It will be observed that the cashier’s 
desk and offices are in the center of the 
store, so as to be within easy reach of the 
salesmen. They are lighted by a skylight 
overhead. As indicated in Fig. 308, one 
side of the store is devoted to Stoves and 
House-Furnishing Goods and the other 
side to Hardware, the space being thus 
about eoually divided. The ceiling is 14 
feet high, permitting the erection of a 
gallery around three sides of the store, so 
as to add materially to the capacity of the 
salesroom. This gallery, which is shown 
in Fig. 809, is reached' by a broad flight 
of stairs in the rear of the store. It is 4^ 
feet wide, and is placed just midway be¬ 
tween the floor and ceiling. Shelves ex 
tend along the walls, while an ornamental 
railing is used for displaying goods of 
various kinds. A one-story addition, 40 
x 13 feet, has been built in the rear for 
use as a porter’s room. In it goods are 
received, Stoves are polished and all kinds 
of rough work done which would litter up 
the store. A shop not shown in the illus¬ 
tration is connected with the store, in 
which tinning, plumbing, gas-fitting and 
cornice-making are carried on. The floors 
and stairs of the store are made of red oak, 
while the counters and showcases are of 
cherry. 

Passing to a more detailed description 
of the different features of the arrange¬ 
ment, it is to be observed that the shelv¬ 
ing on the right-hand side of the store un 
der the gallery, with the exception of two 
sections, is filled with boxes, the fronts 
of which are covered with green billiard 
cloth, each box having samples on front 
of the goods contained witnin. One of 
these boxes is shown in Fig. 811. The 
goods on this side of the store are divided 
between the nine sections as follows: 

Section 1. Shutter Bars, Sash Fasts, Sash 
Lifts, Sash Pulleys. Lodes and Knobs, &c. 

Section 2. Eagle Locks and Locks and 
Knobs. 

Section 3. Padlocks, Door Butts, Locks and 
Knobs, Keys. 

Section 4. Coat and Hat and Wardrobe 
Hooks, Dc or Latches and Pulls, Base Knobs, 
Door Plates, Chest Handles, Measuring Tapes, 
Cupboard Catches, Window Springs. &c. 

Section 5. Shutter Knobs, upholsterers* 
Nails, Molasses Gates, Pulleys, Snaps, Bull 
Rings, Ox Balls, Wrought Iron Goods, Saw 
Sets, Plane Irons, Dividers, &c. 

Section 6. Curtain Rings, 
Ferrules, Bright Wire Goods, 
Sash Rollers, Gate Hinges 
and Latches, Screw-Drivers, 
Wrenches, Picture Knobs, 
Nails and Hooks, Foot Scrapers. 
Spring Hinges, Hog Rings and 
Ringers, Ac. 

Section 7. Chalk and Masons’ 
Lines, Screws in gross pack¬ 
ages, Cartridges, &c.. and the 
following goods in tin boxes, 
the fronts painted green: Tacks 
in papers and bulk. Wire 
Nails and Brads, Blued, Brass 
and Nickel-Plated Screws, &c. 

Section 8. Carpet Stretchers, 
Nail Pullers, Box Scrapers, 
Oilers, Chisel and other Han¬ 
dles, Shelf Brackets, &c. 

Section 9. In wooden boxes, 
fronts painted green: Tobacco 
Boxes, Match Safes, Stove 
Bolts, Rivets and Carriage 
Bolts not in Bolt case. 

The Cutlery showcase near the front of 
the store on this side is devoted to Pocket 
Cutlery. The bottom of the showcase is 
covered with red cloth and has an arrange¬ 
ment covered w ith green billiard cloth for 
a display of Pocket Cutlery in the center 
of the case, as shown in Fig. 312. This 
showcase is 8 feet long, 2 feet wide, 10f 
inches high at front ana Ilf inches high 
at back, inside measurement. The oval 
boards on which the Pocket Knives are 

{>laced are of the following sizes: The 
ower board 12 inches wide, 20 inches 
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long and 1} inches high, the upper board 
being 6 inches wide, 12 inches long and 1J 
iches high. The lower round boards are 
16 inches in diameter and If inches in 


Fig. 814 .—Front 

hight, the upper board being 8 inches in 
diameter and If inches high. They are 
covered, as noted above, with green bil¬ 
liard cloth. Pocket Knives are arranged 
on these boards so as to secure an effective 
display. The number and prices are 
marked on the blade of each. They are 
marked in ink after having been given a 
coat of shellac varnish covering surface 
enough for the marks. This prevents the 
ink from rusting the blades. Other show¬ 
cases used in the store are 2 feet wide and 
18 inches high and have glass shelves about 
midway between the bottom and top. One 
of them is filled on the bottom with full 
assortments of Nicholson’s Faucy Files, 
Oil Stones and Slips; the shelves being 
used for samples of Auger Bits, Twist 
Drills, Augers, Hollow Augers, <fcc. Table 
Cutlery and miscellaneous Knives, Rules 
and Revolvers occupy another case, the 
shelf being devoted to a variety of related 
lines. 

The space under the balcony on the 
right-hand side toward the rear is occu¬ 
pied, as indicated in Fig. 308, by a Glass 
rack, which contains over 200 sizes. On 
the opjKXsite side arc bins containing 
Hollow-Ware, Dripping Pans,Fire Shovels, 
Shovels and Tongs, Maslin Kettles, Stove 
Boards. &c. On the floor near the gal¬ 
lery stairway are six open-top cans, Fig. 
313, which are used for holding Pot 
Covers, and are made to tit the different- 
sized Covers. These Cover holders are 
27f inches high, and have an opening 24 
inches wide running from the top to within 
6 inches of the bottom, and are made 
large enough so that the following sizes 
of Covers will drop in easily, namely : 9f, 
9}, 1<H, 10f, Ilf and 12 inch. Sample 
boards on the front of the balcony railing 
are covered with green cloth, and are 
filled with a variety of goods such as an 
extensive assortment of Butts, Bolts, Door 
Locks, Knobs, &c., complete Bronze and 
Bronzed Store Door Handles, Latches and 
Locks, Sash Fasts, Letter-Box Plates, 
Electric Bell Pushes, <fec. Figs. 314 and 


Fig. 315 .—Rear of Tool Counter , Showing Saw Case. 


3 feet to top of counter. Two show-cases 
occupy the top, 18 feet long, 27 inches 
wide and 16 inches high. In Fig. 315 the 
rear of this counter is shown, from w f hich 


ing no surface suitable are marked on green 
tags tacked near them. Prices are marked 
on the right-hand side of drawers and 
boxes. 


of Tool Counter. 

the outside, wdth a very convenient ar¬ 
rangement for carrying a stock of Saws 
inside. This counter or Saw' case is 19 feet 
long, 40 inches in extreme breadth, and 


it will be seen that it is furnished with 
doors, one of which is shown open, dis¬ 
closing six compartments for Saws, each 
8 x 10 inches. The different sizes of 
Hand-Saws are thus accommodated, there 
being separate compartments for each size, 
with a slip pasted above giving the length 
of the Saw, its number and the number 
of teeth to the inch. The space, 13 inches 
w'ide the full length of the counter, serves 
a useful purpose in selecting goods. The 
showcases on top front the other way, as 
show in Fig. 314, on one of the prominent 
( aisles of the store. The front of this 
! counter and its two sides have green bil¬ 
liard cloth tacked on them, covering the 
whole space. Small moldings running 
vertically 10 inches apart divide this space 
into panels, in which are fastened samples 
of various kinds, arranged with a view' to 
ornamentation. Thus samples of Chalk 
are attached to represent the number of 
the store, while other goods form stars and 
other decorative designs. 

The fronts of the small drawers—Fig. 
311—in which Shelf Hardware is kept, are 
all covered, as above stated, with green 
billiard cloth, on which samples are fas¬ 
tened. They are naturally attached in dif¬ 
ferent ways, according to the style of 
goods to be sampled. For instance, Locks 
are fastened with round head nickel-plated 
Screw's through the key-holes. Strikes 
are put on with Screw’s, and Keys are hung 
on No. 81 f-inch Sargent’s Brass Coat 
Hooks. Knobs are fastened by two links 
of brass Jack Chain, one end of w’hich is 
put through screw-holes in the Rose, 
while the other ends are hung on No. 81 
f-inch Hooks. Padlocks are hung on No. 
81 1-inch Hooks, and other goods are put 
on with Screws. No. 110 Screw’ Hooks, 
Blind Staples, Double-Pointed Tacks, &c., 
are used, according to the style of the 
goods. All Japanned Goods that have 
surfaces suitable have the numbers marked 
on them w'ith gold ink. Brass Goods are 
marked with black ink, while others hav¬ 


315 give front and rear views of counter 
near the front of the store, which is de¬ 
voted to Tools, while a novel and striking 
arrangement of other goods is secured on 
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It will be seeD by Fig. 811 that each 
drawer and box has a Washer f inch out¬ 
side diameter. This Washer is painted 
white on one side and red on the other, 
and is hung on a small wire hook on the 
upper right-hand corner of the front. 
When the red side is out it indicates that 
the drawer or box has inside some of the 
goods sampled, and when the white side 



which sampling is carried. Even the 
large drawers in which heavy Tools are 
kept have a sample fastened on them, thus 
producing a pleasant effect, from the large 
variety of goods that is thus brought to 
viev/, and resulting doubtless in increased 


is out it shows that the stock is exhausted 
and needs replenishing. 

The counter, Fig. 816, near the stairway 
to the gallery, contains bins which hold 
Barn Door Hangers, Strap and T Hinges, 
Machine Bolts, Crosscut Saw Handles, 
Solder and Soldering Coppers, Chain 
Links, Screw Hook and Strap Hinges, &c. 


Fig. 316 .— Counter, Steel Goode Rack, dbc. 

business, as customers are enabled to select 
without difficulty such articles as they 
may be in need of. 

Space occupied in winter by base-burn¬ 
ing coal Stoves will soon be filled with 
Gasoline Stoves, Refrigerators, Ice-Cream 
Freezers, Water Coolers, Filters, &c., and 
other seasonable goods arranged on tables, 
while the room now occupied by wood 
heating and platform and sample Stoves 
will be occupied by a Tinware stand now 
at the rear of office, together with other 
goods now stored upstairs. The rack for 
Steel Goods will then take the place of 
the Tinware stand. By removing other 


Fig. 312 .—Counter and Cutlery Show Case. 

On the top of this counter are piled Horse 
Nails, Toe Calks, Bench Vises, Heavy 
Hammers, Clothes-Line Reels, &c. On the 
rack above are Shovels, Spades, Scoops, 
Snow Shovels, Steel Goods, Post-Hole 
Diggers, &c. A Drill case occupies the 
end. 

Axes are sampled as shown in Fig. 317 
on aboard 2 feet wide by 3 feet long, which 
lies lengthwise on the counter with one 


Fig. 313.— Pot Cover Case. 

end elevated about 6 inches higher than 
the other. It has a strip nailed across it 
for the edge of the Axes to rest against, the 
whole being covered with green billiard 
cloth. 

A feature of this store, which is most 
striking upon entrance, is the extent to 



Stoves space will be secured for Tubs, 
Pails, Churns, Washboards, <fce. 

In addition to the room shown on the 
diagram the company have on the second 
floor their Tinshop, and on the third floor 
they store light bulky goods, such as 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Steel Goods, 
Baskets, Bellows, Step-Ladders, Clothes 
Bars, Tubs, Pails, Tinware, Wheelbar¬ 
rows, &c. 

Exports. 

PER BARK ALBERT RUSSELL, FEBRUARY 7, 
1889, FOR BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

RyE. T. Hopkins. —3 Stoves and 1 box of 
Parts for same. 

By Welsh db Lea. —14 cases Iron Bolts, 1 case 
Carpet Sweepers. 

By Collins Company. —128 dozen Axes, 3 
dozen Bush Hooks, 40 dozen Hatchets. 

By A. Field db Co,—2 dozen Handles, 3 dozen 
Spoons, 60 Stoves. 

By R. W. Forbes Son. —1 case Lamp ware. 
By B. F. Avery cfl Sons. —25 packages Plow 
Parts. 

By Lazarus Rosenfeld. —8 cases Slates, 1 

case Hammers, 8 packages Axes, 15 packages 
Clothes Pins, 40 boxes Axes. 

By V. Basanta.— 20,000 Ammunition, 40dozen 
Washboards, 40 dozen Hatchets, 87 dozen 
Saws, 9 sets Harness, 65 dozen Washboards, 
4 gross Blacking, 12 Scales, 6 dozen Awls and 
Hafts, 18 dozen Cow Bells. 





3y Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. —2W dozen Saws, 
30 dozen Edge Tools, 12 dozen Axes, 4 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 12 Stepladders, 1 dozen 
Railroad Barrows, &c .; SU dozen Agricult¬ 
ural Tools, 1-24 gross House - Furnishing 
Goods. 

ByR. W. Cameron db Co .—3 Stoves and 1 box 
Parts for same, 12 dozen Axes, 12 dozen 
Picks, 6 dozen Saws. 12 dozen Stoves, 36 
dozen Hoes, 32 dozen Axes, &c , 3141 pounds 
Axles, 500 Broom Handles, 3 cases Grind¬ 
stones, 12 dozen Washboards, 10 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 4 dozen Tubs ana Pails, 12 
dozen Hammers, 1200 pounds Nails, 1 dozen 
Handles, 1 case Guns. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—3 cases Carriage- 
Ware, 2500 feet Hose, 12 cases Axles, 5 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Lampware, 8 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Agricultural Implements, 1)4 
gross Axle Grease, 36 dozen Handles, 2 cases 
Picks, 2 cases Lampware, 1 bundle Pumps, 27 
packages Hardware. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co.— 3 cases Grease, 8 
cases Tacks. 1 case Nails, 15 dozen Braces, 17 
cases Handles, )4 dozen Scales, 3 cases Hard¬ 
ware. 1 gross Locks, 100 Boxes Clothes Pins, 35 
bundles Washboards, 2 cases Hardware, 2 
dozen Braces, 1 bundle Brooms, 400 pounds Oil 
Stoves, 8 Stoves, 20 Oil Stoves, 6 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 16 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Picks, 3 
cases Hardware, 6 dozen Axes, 48 dozen 
Hatchets, 5 cases Hardware. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—15 boxes Hardware, 21 
cases Handles, 267 dozen Axes, 154 dozen 
Hatchets, 840 dozen Handles, 1 case Saws, 4 
packages Hardware, 100 boxes Clothes Pina* 
)4 dozen Braces, 11 Trucks. 1 crate Sifters, 10 
cases Hardware, 2 gross Axle Grease, 23 dozen 
Hammers, 100 pounds Oil Stoves, 1 case Air 
Guns, 6 gross Shade 
Mills, 

Screws' 1 gross Blacking, 4 a 
dozen Scales, 5 cases Hardware, 2 packages 
Bolts, ^barrel Blocks, 8 cases Lamp Goods, }4 
dozen Ladders, 29 cases Hardware, 100 pounds 
Nails, 1 crate W heels, 13 ^ dozen Churns, 1 bar¬ 
rel Hose.1 box Door Checks, 1 case Upeettars, 
10 cases Hardware, 10 cases Agricultural Im¬ 
plements, 5 packages Hardware, 219 gross 
Wicks, 3 cases Tools, 6 dozen Traps. 34 pack¬ 
ages Carriage-Ware, 50 boxes Clothes Pins, 
12 cases Clocks, 1 case Tinware. 


PER BARK GAERWEN, FEBRUARY 7, 1889, FOR 
EAST LONDON. 

By New Home Sewing Machine Company .— 
48 Hand Machines. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—57 cases Plow 
Parts, 60 cases Plow Parts. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.—148 Plows and 
Parts, 2200 pounds Nails, 1 dozen Meat Cut¬ 
ters, 7 dozen Axes, 24 dozen Axe Handles, 6 
Road Scrapers, 17 dozen Axes. 120 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 29 pounds Bash Cord, 7 
dozen Bash Fasteners, 1520 pounds Sash 
Weights, 3 Band Stones. 


FOR DELAGOA BAY. 

24 Plows, 50 dozen Edge Tools, 30 dozen 
Brooms, 22 dozen Pick and Axe Handles, 6 
dozen Baws, 12 dozen Hammers, 4 dozen 
Clocks, 5 dozen Handled Axes, 6 Scales, 13 
pounds Sash Cord, 4 dozen Sash Fasteners, 
950 pounds Sash Weights. 

PER BRIG OEORGIE, FEBRUARY 18, 1889, FOR 
PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Arkell cfl Douglass .—21 cases Plows, 25 
cases Agricultural Implements, 16 dozen 
Picks, 80 dozen Handles, 150 dozen Brooms, 
93 kegs Nails, 61 cases Axes. 10 dozen 
Wrenches, 3 dozen Saws, 240 Broom Han¬ 
dles, 10 boxes Clothes Pins, 6 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 10 boxes Clothes Pins, 60 dozen 
Brooms, 20 dozen Handles, 4 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 6 dozen Hammers, 16 Plows, 1 dozen 
Sewing Machines, 8 cases Scales, 1 case Plow 
Wings, 8 dozen Hammers, 16 pounds Sash 
Cord, 1 dozen Churns, 1 dozen Sewing Ma¬ 
chines, 1-6 dozen Washers, 1-6 dozen Man¬ 
gles, 24 kegs Nails, 10 boxes Sash Weights, 40 
pounds Sash Cord. 

By Corner Bros. db Co .— 2 cases Agricultural 
Implements, 1 case Sash Cord. 


A. J. Jordan, of Sheffield and St. Louis, 
manufacturer of fine Cutlery, reports 
a steadily increasing business. His trade 
in Razors is assuming large proportions, 
and he informs us that his AaAI Ra¬ 
zor, or what is commonly known as Triple 
Al, is steadily growing in favor, and, in 
fact, has become one of his leaders. The 
policy he has followed in the manu¬ 
facture of this Razor is to make it a first- 
class article, and by the use of the best 
steel and careful workmanship he says 
he has built up quite a reputation for 
it, the result of which is that, he is daily in 
receipt of mail orders for this specialty. 
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Spooled Wire. 


Malin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the well* 
known manufacturers of spooled wire, have 
lately introduced an article to the trade 
which they call <% A Retail Stock of Spooled 
Wire.” It is represented in the accom- 



Retail Stock of Spooled Wire. 


panying illustration. It consists of a box 
containing 147 spools of wire, the box 
being tastefully painted, furnished with 
hinged cover and partitioned off to hold 
the various sized spools. This enables the 
retailer to carry a small and well assorted 
stock of brass, copper and annealed and 
tinned steel wires, varying in gauge from 
No. 18 to No. 34. The contents of the 
case are assorted according to the exten¬ 
sive experience of the manufacturers, who 
probably are in a better position to judge 
on this point than retailers who have not 
handled the goods. It is obvious that the 
wire thus put up in assorted cases has the 
well-known advantages possessed by their 
spooled wire, being easy to handle, not 
liable to tangle, &c. The outer layer of 
the wire on the spool is coated with 
shellac, preventing it from rusting or tar¬ 
nishing, and all spools containing a quarter 
pound or more are stamped with the num¬ 
ber of feet on the spool in addition to the 
gauge of the wire. 

The Chicago Horseshoe Company. 

A complete plant is now being erected 
for the manufacture of horseshoes at East 
Chicago, Ind., by the Chicago Horseshoe 
Company, whose main office is in room 
535, Rookery Building, Chicago. The 
officers of the company are as follows: 
Geo. W. McCook, president; Edward L. 
Lamb, general manager; Zenas Burns, 
secretary and treasurer. The plant will 
consist of a rolling mill and a combina¬ 
tion of special horseshoe machinery capa¬ 
ble of turning out from 1000 te 2000 kegs 
of horaeshoes daily, with facilities for the 
enlargement of the productive capacity of 
the works as the trade secured may war¬ 
rant. The rolling mill will contain one 
22-inch train of rolls and one 12-inch 
train, with two furnaces to prepare the 
material for them. Scrap will be the 
principal material used, embracing both 
iron and steel. For a special class of shoes 
it is intended to use combined iron and 
steel under the Wheeler patents. The 
product of the works will be shoes of 
standard patterns, the officers of the com¬ 
pany believing that it is well to avoid the 


costly and unsatisfactory experience of 
those who have attempted to make inno¬ 
vations in the forms of horseshoes. They 
base their hope of building up a profitable 
business on the character of their machin¬ 
ery, which they believe will enable them 
to manufacture shoes much cheaper than 
can be done with other machines. 

The machinery is the invention of a 
man who has had 20 years’ practical ex¬ 
perience in the manufacture oi horseshoes, 
and those who are interested in the com¬ 
pany speak most enthusiastically of its 
capabilities. A description of it has not 
yet been made public, but it is asserted 
that it operates somewhat like the com¬ 
bination of stamps used in dressing ores, 
so that additions to its capacity are easily 
made. Each section of the machine is 
expected to make a finished shoe in four 
seconds, punched, swedged, concaved and 
ready for the market. In punching the 
shoes a wheel or cylinder will be used 
which is 8 feet in diameter, having 
punches protruding from its periphery, ana 
as it revolves over the shoes the holes an 1 
made with perfect exactness in the proper 
places. The rapidity with which the product 
vs turned out and the completion of the 
entire work by machinery are relied upon 
to reduoe the cost of manufacturing shoes 
The vicinity of Chicago was selected for 
the location of these works partly because 
of its facilities for distributing the product 
over a very large section of the country 
and partly because the materials to be 
used can be had at lower prices than 
at any other good manufacturing point. 
The building now being erected for 
the works will be 700 feet long by 80 
feet wide. The construction of the 
machinery is well under way, and the com 
any expect to be in operation within 90 
ays. 

The Grand Oil Heater. 

The A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Com 

a, St. Louis, Mo., are offering to the 
s the heating stove ior burning oil 



The Grand Oil Heater. 


which is known under the name of Grand, 
and represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. It is constructed of sheet iron, has 
ample mica illumination and is provided 
with a foot rail, which encircles the base. 


The company allude especially to its heat¬ 
ing qualities, and the small expense at 
which it can be run. 

New Arctic Ice-Cream Freezer. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a freezer put on the market by the 
White Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, 
N. H., with branch office 99 Chambers 
street, New York. It has been put on the 
market to meet the demand ior a low- 
priced freezer, which would at the same 
time be of fair quality. It will be ob¬ 
served that the gearing is completely cov- 



Arctic Ice Cream Freezer. 


ered, so as to prevent anything from get¬ 
ting between the cogs. The tub is bound 
with galvanized-iron hoops, and con¬ 
structed with a view of obtaining the 
desired result with the smallest possible 
quantity of ice. The can is described as 
made of the best quality of charcoal tin 
plate, with cast-iron top and bottom nicely 
galvanized. Special emphasis is laid on 
the hinged top, which is also detachable, 
a feature which is alluded to as not found 
in other freezers. The gear frame can be 
tipped back from the edge of the tub, as 
shown in the cut, allowing the can to be 
removed or contents examined, or it can 
be entirely removed if desired. Special 
attention is called by the manufacturers to 
the low price at which this freezer is of¬ 
fered, and they also call attention to its 
quality. 

The following figures convey some idea 
of what it will cost to light the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition : It is estimated that 900 hours of 
service will be required, and on this basis 
the following prices have been adopted: 
For each glow lamp of 10 candle-power, 
60 francs; 10 candle-power, 45 francs; for 
each arc light of 500 candle-power, 500 
francs; 1000 candle-power, 750 francs. 
The motive power will be furnished at the 
following rates: Up to 500 horse-power- 
hours, 50 cents per horse-power-hour, and 
beyond 500 horse-power-hours, 40 cents 
per horse-power-hour. The total illuminat¬ 
ing power of electric lamps is estimated at 
1,600,000 candles; and the number and 
types of lamps at present decided upon are 
as follows: Jablochkoff candles, 128; arc 
lamps, 1017; glow lamps, 9080; sun lamps, 
10 . 
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Bicycle Padlocks. 

The illustration herewith given repre¬ 
sents one-third size an arrangement for 
securing bicycles, tricycles, &c., which is 
manufactured by the Ames 8word Com- 


with new men. A majority of the men 
were opposed to striking, but were per¬ 
suaded by the leaders. Several blast fur¬ 
naces were compelled to bank. 


The Perkins Hinge. 



pany, Chicopee, Mass. The 1-inch pad¬ 
lock has eight levers, two keys, and the 
chain is 12 inches long. The locks are 
described as worked with a double-bitted 
key, as shown, which turns indefinitely 
both ways, so that they are not liable to 
get out of order or be picked. The chain 
is furnished either in brass or nickel- 
plated. The elegance of the workmanship 
and the beauty, lightness and strength of 
the article, together with the low price at 
which it is offered, are the points made in 
regard to it. It will be observed that 
there is a clevis drop fastened through the 
center of the padlock, which turns easily 
upon it. 


The Sunshine Danber. 



The Sunshine Dauber. 


two old style brushes and some bristles 
over. The brush is further described as 
waterproof, and the bristles can be washed 
and dried again without injury. The knot 
also is somewhat larger than in thoir 
former coil handle pattern. The durability 
of the dauber and the low price at which 
it is offered are further points made in 
regard to it. 


This hinge is made under a patent, Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1889, and is manufactured by the 
New Haven Wire Goods Company, New 
Haven, Conn. It is designed more espec¬ 
ially for us»- as a cheap hinge for crates, 
boxes, &c., rather than for doors, although 
it can be used to some advantage for th.s 
purpose. It is pointed out that, unlike 



This door opener, patented November 0, 
1888, and manufactured by W. R. Os¬ 
trander & Co., 21, 23 and 25 Ann street, 
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tion to the fact that the movement in a 
gravity one, and that it is devoid of any 
delicate springs or delicate mechanism, so 
that it is not liable to get out of order. It 
is protected by metal sides to prevent dirt, 
plaster or chips from interfering with its 
operation. The movable bolt shown in 
the cut is a steel drop forging, and the 
other parts are described as made of the 
best wrought iron and steel. Especial 
care has been taken in the construction of 
the door opener, so as to make it of requis¬ 
ite quality and secure its satisfactory op¬ 
eration. The point is also made that it is 
positive in operation, and withstands wind 
and other force and cannot be jarred open. 
Its mechanism also is such that the 
opening of the door is not interfered with 
by pressure upon it, as in the case of other 
similar devices. The operation of this 
article has been tested in practical use 
since the patent was applied for. 


A Pittsburgh ironworker named An¬ 
thony Barker is the inventor of what he 
terms an undulating puddling furnace, 
which is now being constructed at the 
Kensington Iron Works of H. Lloyd, Son 
& Co., in that city. It will probably be • 
ready fur testing in two weeks. As its 
name implies, the furnace is so constructed 
that an undulating motion is given to the 
iron during the process of boiling. When 
a heat is to be 41 balled,” the bottom of 
the new furnace adjusts itself automat¬ 
ically, and the process from that out dif¬ 
fers but little from the present method of 
puddling. The inventor claims that the 
first cost will only be a little over that of 
the old style, while it will turn out at 
least double the weight of iron with one 
more man. The Barker Undulating Fur¬ 
nace Company, Limited, with a capital of 
$20,000, have been incorporated to push 
the new furnace. Their officers are: A. 

W. Tyler, chairman; H. Lloyd, Son& Co. r 
general managers; Jeremiah Miller, vice- 
chairman; James B. Booth, secretary; A. 

G. Holmes, treasurer, and Anthony Bar¬ 
ker, general manager. 


Bids for the construction of a submarine 
torpedo-boat were opened at Washington 
on Friday. The Columbian Iron Works, 
of Baltimore, offered to build a vessel of 
90 tons under three bids, as follows: 
$150,000, guaranteeing a speed of 12 
knots on the surface ana 9 knots 
submerged, with 19 hours’ power endur¬ 
ance on the surface and one hour sub¬ 
merged; $115,000, guaranteeing 10 knots 
on the surface and 8 hours submerged 
and 15 hours’ endurance on the surface, 
and $100,000, guaranteeing nine hours on 
the surface ana seven hours submerged. 
George C. Baker, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
offered to construct a vessel of 40 tons, 
with no guarantees except that she 
could be handled easily either on the sur¬ 
face or submerged. 


The financial troubles which have over¬ 
taken the Ohio and Western Iron Com¬ 
pany form a topic for remark by Western 
correspondents. A writer at Columbus, 
Ohio, says a strange fatality has been con¬ 
nected with the property out of which the 
Ohio and Western grew. James T. 
Burkey, who committed suicide in a St. 
Louis hotel, was harrassed to the last by 
thoughts of the fortunes he had lost among 
the Hocking hills. George Lee, who 
killed himself in a New York hotel, was 
haunted in his dying hour by the specter 
of ruin in the coal fields of Ohio. Royal 
M. Pulsifer, the founder of the Boston 
Herald , took his own life some months 
ago, and, though he had many other 
business complications to pull him down, 
he, too, had sought the fabled pot of gold 
that was said to be buried at the foot of 
the Western rainbow. 


It is announced that the strike of the 
workmen employed in the limestone quar¬ 
ries in the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, which 
has been in progress for several weeks, is 
broken, the men employed at two of the 
quarries having returned to work at the 
old wages, while the places of those who 
refused to return to work have been filled 


The Ostrander Door Opener. 

New York, embodies some new features, 
and is illustrated in the accompanying en 
graving. It is so constructed as to be op¬ 
erated either by compressed air through a 
pneumatic tube or by electricity with 
batteries. The manufacturers call atten- 


The illustration given below represents 
the Sunshine dauber, which is put on the 
market by the Thompson Mfg. Company, 
Lansingburg, N. Y., and replaces their 
former pattern of coil handle dauber, 
which they have discontinued making. 
The special points in regard to this dauber 
are that the handle is of such a shape as 
to secure convenience in operation and 
prevent the knuckles from coming in con¬ 
tact with the shoe, and that the brush 
part is a solid knot of bristles. The knot 
is also alluded to as the right size and 
shape to spread the blacking on the part 
of the shoe to be polished without daub¬ 
ing the uppers. The quantity of bristles 
in each brush is referred to as sufficient, if 
doubled in the middle and drawn into a 
common shallow wooden block, to make 


The Perkins Hinge. 

cast hinges, this hinge will not break, 
while it can be produced at a lower cost 
than others. A variety of sizes will be 
furnished suitable for light or heavy work. 
The hinges are made automatically from 
steel wire. The reasonable figures at 
w’hich they are offered and their special 
adaptation to the purposes for w’hieh they 
are intended are alluded to, and it is 
thought by the manufacturers that, as it 
is a decided improvement over the cast or 
w rought hinges now’ in use, it will readily 
tnd a prominent place in the market for 
such goods. 

The Ostrander Door Opener. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

FEBRUARY 20, 1889. 

Note .—'The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prloee which prevail In the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers, 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In oases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at,the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manu f acturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


74* 


A mmnnltlon.— 

Caps, Percussion, v ‘ 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark's 
F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s.50* > 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10*8... .06* I 26 ® 
R. B. Grad. Edge, Cent. Fire, \ 26 A 

1-10*8.70c 1 74 % 

Double Waterproof. l-10*s. ..$1.40 J 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.60# 

O. D. 28# 

8. B.80# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.66# 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# 

Dbl. Waterproof.$1.40 

DbL Waterproof, in 1.10*8.. .$1.40, 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Eley’s E. B.64#® 66# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .$1.60 
Cartridges. 

Elm Fire Cartridges.60*5*2 % 

Elm Fire Military.16*2 % 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.26*6*2% 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sportlng^^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 82 cal., 
additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal., $1.76.2 % 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal., $3.60.2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*6*2 % 

R B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.76.2 % 

a a Caps, Con. Baa 8wgd., $2.00.2# 

BerdjmPrSaers, $1.00.2% 

a L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00^ 

All other Primers, $L20. 2% 

Shells— 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12^gmg^ 

Star, Club. Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.384*10*2% 

Club. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,16 

and 20 gauge.80*10*9% 

8elbold*s Comb. Shot Shells.16*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.80*2% 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

66*22 

I X L, 10and 12guage. .40*6*2% 

" Special,** 16 gauge.80*10*6*22 

“Special,” 10 andl2 gauge.40*10*21 

Fowler’s Pat. .$8.28 

Sheds Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 10,1887.... .... 20*102 
Wads- 

U.M.C. * W.R.A.—B.E., 11 up..$2.00 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.-B. E„ 0*10 .. 2.80 
U. M.C. * W. R. A.-B. E., 7*8... 2.60 
U. M.C. * W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 8.10 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. B., 0*10.. 4.00 
U.M.C. ft W.R. A.—P. E., 7*8... 4.90. 

Eley's P. E.. li®§0.2.80 

Asyfls*- 

Eagle Anvils. ? ft 10#.20®20*6% 

Peter Wright’s.04# 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole.8V# 

Armitage*s Mouse Hole, Extra.ll ^#11; ^ 

Trenton. 

Wi lkinson ’s.... 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.ll^fi*# 

Moore * Barnes Mfg. Co.884% 

Anvil Vise and DriU- 

M filers Falls Co.. $18.00.202 

Cheney Anvil and vise. 26% 

Allen Anvil and Vise... .$3.00, dls 40*10% 

Apple Parera- 

Advance.# dos $4.76 

Antrim Combination. V dos 6.60 

Baldwin.V dos 6.26 

Champion.? dos 7J25 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.V dos 12.00 

Gem .7..TT7..V dos 6.26 

Gold Medal.V do* 4.00 

Hudson’s New’88.V dos 8.76 

Ideal.?dos 4.76 

Improved Bay State.V dos 80.00 

Little 8tar.? dos 6.00 

Monarch.?dos 13.60 

New Lightning.? dos 6.60 

Oriole.V do* 4.00 

Penn.? dos 4.00 

Perfection.,. v ...#doB 4.00 

Pomona. ? dos 4.00 

Rocking Table.? dos 6.00 

Turntable. 9 do* 4.60 

Victor. 9 do* 18.60 

Waverly. 9 do* 4.60 

White Mountain. 9 dos 4.60 

72. 9 do* 4.26 

T6. 9 dos 6.76 

78. 9 dos 6.60 

Angers ts# Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co.} 

Wm. A. Ives * Co.I 

Humphreysvfile Mfg- Co.f 7U% 

French, Swift * Co. (F. H. Beecher, J 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co.66 % 

Cook’s. N. H7CopperCo.60*10@60*10A6% 

Ives’ Circular lip.60% 

Patent Solid Head.30% 

C. E. Jennlng * Co., No. 10, extension 

lip.40% 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., No. 80 .60% 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits. 9 set, 
32W quarters. No. S.tolNo. 80, $3... .20% 

Lewis’ Patent Single Twist.46% 

Jennings*'Angers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings* Bits.80®60*6% 

Pugh’s Black.20% 

Car Bits..60*10®80% 

L Hommodieu Car Bits.16*10% 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bit*.10% 


Hollow Augers— 

Bonney’s Adjustable, 9 dos $48....40*10% 

Stearns’..7..20*10% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4A 0.60*6% 

Universal Expansive, each $4A0.20% 

Wood’s.26®26*10% 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26.. .86®86*6% 

Ives’ No. 4, 9 dos $60.40% 

Swan’s.40% 

Steer’s, No. 1. $26: No. 2, $22 .86% 

Stearns’ No. 2, $4&.20% 

Gimlet Bits- 

Common . 9 gross $2.75®$3.25 

Diamond. 9 doa $1.10.26*10% 

“ Bee ”.86026*6% 

Double Cut, Shepard son’s!!.!. .46046*5% 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co 7740*10% 

Double Cut, H&rtwelPs, 9 gro.$6.26 

Double Cut, Douglass*.40*10% 

Double Cut. IvesL.60®80*6% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60*10*6% 

Standard.60*10*6% 

Cleveland.60*10*6% 

Syracuse, for metal.60*10*6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).80®30&5% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal.60*10*10% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40*10% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’s.16*10® 16* 10*6% 

Watrous’.16*10016*10*10% 

Snell's.16*10® 16*10*6% 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits. 

16*10®16*10®6% 


r.f»gr,$3A0.46*10% 

L$1.00 fdok... .40*10% 
f .. 7 !? dos $140 


Awl Hafte- 

Sewmg, Brass Fer. 

Pat. Sewing, Short. 

Pat. Sewing, Long..__ 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top. 9 gr $10.00.. .46*10% 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top.? gr $12.00.45*10% 

Awla, Brad Seta* dec— 

Awls, Sewing, Common 9 gr $1.70. 86% 
Awls, Should. Peg, 9 gr $2.46, 40®40*10% 
Awls, Pat. Peg. 7? gr 63#.... 40®40*10% 

Awls, Shouldered Brad..2.70 9 gr.86% 

Awls, Handled Brad...$7A0 9 gr.46% 

Awls, Handled Scratch? gr, $7 A0.86*10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch.? dos, $lA0.26®ao% 

Awl and Tool Meta- 

Aiken’s Sets. Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, ? dos $10.00.66*10% 

Miller’s Falls A<U. Tool Hdls.. 

Nos. 1, $12: 2, $18.26% 

Henry’s Combination Haft...? dos $8.60 
Brad Sets, 

No. 42L$10A0: No. 43, $12A0. .70*10*6% 
Stanley’s Excelsior : 

No. 1, $7A0; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
$6 A0.80*10% 

Axes-* 

Makers* and Special Brands— 

First quality.? dos $8.00®$6A0 

Others.? dos $6A0®$6.76 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s.Keg ? ft 4#, Pall ? a 6# net 

Fraser’B.inboxes.? gr$9.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, In bxs... ? dos 1ft 
$1.20; 2 ft $2.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-ft palls, ea. 86# 
Lower grades, special brands. 

. ? gr $6.60®$7.00 

Axles— n| 

No. 1.4#®44#, No. 2 

Nos. 7 to 18. 

Nos. 19 to 22.80*10*10® 70% 

National Tubular Self-Oiling: Standard 
Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A1 
to A6): m mm m 

Less than 10 sets. 

Over 10 sets.334*5% 

Sag Holders.— 

Sprengle’s Pat.? dos $18.80% 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.50% 

Common 24-ft.? dos $1.60.60% 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balances.60% 

C hatlllon ’s Circular Spring Balances.60% 

Bells— 


_„_70*10% 

Extra Heavy.60*10% 

White Metal.60*10*10% 

8Nver Chime.334*10% 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)’.26* 10®36% 


Hand— 

Light Brass... 

Extra F- 

White 1 

Iver C... 

lobe (Cone’s Patent)’.. 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.834*10% 

Gong, Yankee.46*10% 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10®60% 

Crank, Taylor’s.26*10% 

Crank, Brooks*.60*10*2% 

Crank, Cone’s..10% 


Crank, Connel’s.20*10% 

Lever, Sargent’s.80*10% 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.26*10% 

Lever, R?E. M. Co.VTT..60*10*2% 

Pull, ferook’s..60*10*2% 

Pull. Western..26*10% 

Cow- 

Common Wrought..80*10% 

Western.7:.20*10% 

Western, Sargent’s list.70*10% 

Kentucky, “Star”.20*10% 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list.70*10% 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky... . 70 ®70* 10% 

Texas Star.50*10®60*10*5% 

Call.40®#0*6% 

Farm Bells.?ft 8#®34# 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’.60*10*6080% 

Molders’.40040*10% 

Hand Bellows. 40 * 10 ® 60 % 

Belting, Rubber- 

Common Standard.70*10% 

Standard.70*70*6% 

Extra.60*6080*10% 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Carbon.780*10*6% 

N. Y. B. * P. Cto., Diamond.60*10% 

Bench Stop*— 

Morrill’s.?dos$9.60% 

Hotchkiss’s..? dos $6, dls 10010*10% 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.26*10*6% 
McGill’s. . .. •....? dos $8 10% 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, ftc., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s. ? dos $16.00. 

40®40*10% 

Extension, Ives, ? dos $20.00.80*6 

®80*10% 

Diagonal.? dos $24.00.40% 

Angular. ? dos $24.00.40*6% 

Blind AdJuaters- 

Domestlc.? dos $3.00, dls 8$£ 

Excelsior_? dos $10.00.60*10*2% 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20®20*10% 

Blind b aateners— 

Maokrell’s, ? dos, $1.00.90® 20*10% 

Van Sand's Screw Pat^ $16 ? gr. .80*10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 ? gr. .66*10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 ? gr net 

Merrlman’s.new list, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 2008... .$9.00 ? gr net 
Security Gravity. $9.00 ? gr net 

Blind Staples- 

Barbed, J# In. and larger. .?ft 
Barbed, H in.?ft 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.60% 

Moore's Novelty, Mai. Iron.60% 

Bolts- 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, ftc. .70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent's list)... .66*10% 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.80% 

Wrought Barrel.7o®70*10% 

Wrought Square..70®70* 10% 

Wr*t Shutter, all Iron, Stanley's. .80*10% 
Wrt Shutter, Brass Knob, . .40*10% 

Wr*t Shutter. Sargent’s list.60*10% 

Wr*t Sunk Flush, Saigent’s list... .66*10% 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10% 
Wr*t B.K.Flush, Com’n “ ... .66*10% 

Carriage, Machine, dbc.— 

Com. list June 10, *84.76*10*2% 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., *84.76*10% 

Phlla. pattern, list Oct. 7, ’84, 71^10® 

R.B.AW., old list.°^0% 

Machine, according to slse—76*10®80% 
Bolt Ends, according to slse. .76*10®80% 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’88.70% 

P.C.BftN.Co., 

Empire, list Feb 28, ’88.70% 

Phlla., list Oct. *84 .82*4% 

Keystone, Phlladel., list Oct. *84....80% 

Norway, Phlla., list Oct. *84_76*10% 

AmJS.Co., 

Norway. Phil., list Oct. 16, *84.... 76*10% 

Eagle, Mill., list Oct. 16, ’84.80% 

Phlladel., list Oct. 16, ’84. 824 % 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’88.70% 

R.BAW.. Phlladel., list Oct. 16, *84.... 82% 
R.*.E.Mrg.Co.70% 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove.624% 

Plow.00*6% 

Am. S. Co. Stove, Annealed.624% 

R. B. ft W., Plow. 

R. * E. Mfg. Co., Stove.62® 


IBS 


Borax.? ft 94®104# 

Boring Machines— 

Without * 

Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas.$6.50 $e:7f>.60% 

Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 5.50 6.75...40*10*10 

Jennings. 6.60 6.75.. .46®46*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.75. net 

Phillips’ Patent 

with Augers ... 7.C0 7.50. ne 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Beckley* Co.'s.AOAIW 

“SJ 1 ! 

Braces.— 

Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 16.60% 

Nos. 80 to 88.,-..60% 

Nos. 40 to 63 .60*10% 

Barker’s. 

Nos. 8,10 and 12.76*10®80% 

PlatiS, Nos. 8, 10 and 12... .66A10®70% 

Osgood’s Ratchet. 

Spofford’s. 60 * 6 ® 60 * 10 % 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty......70®70A6% 

New Haven Ratchet. 60 * 6 ® 80 * 10 % 

Barber Ratchet..0O*6®8O*1O% 

Barbers.80*6% 

.60*10^* 

Nos. U7,118,110. 70 ® 70 * 6 % 

Amldon’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain.76*10 ®80% 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.66*10570% 

Ratchet..75*10®80% 

Eclipse Rachet. • . -W 

Globe Jawed.40®40*10% 

Corner Brace.40®40*10% 

Universal, 8In., $2.10; 10 In... 

Brackets- 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 66*10^66*^ 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 60dg0g80)% 

Brluht Wire Oe#4e..SM10*aMM 

* 10 % 

Broilers— 

Henls' Self-) Inch. 9 10 0x11 

Basting. ) Per do*..44A0 6A0 8A0 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Rings— 

Union Co. Nat. 

Ssrgent’s.88HklO®TO*6% 

Hnmason, Beokley * Oo.'s... ..70% 

Peck, Stow * W. Go’s. A0*10®60*10*10% 
Ellrich Hdw. Co., White 

Batcher's Cleavers— 

Bradley’s.-. 

L. ft L J. White. 

New Haven Edge Tool • .40% 

P.S.* W.81W*8®8^*10% 

Foster Bros.*>% 

Batts— 


Wrought Brass.70®70*10% 

Cast Kass, Tlebout’s’. 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast.W4*lg 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint. 334*10% 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow..60*10*^89*6% 

Fast Joint, Broad.65*10*6®60*10% 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint, Japanned... 

Loose Joint! Jap. with Acorns 
Parliament Butts. 1 70*10 

Loose Pin, Acorns..... > w > 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 


Wrought Steel— 




Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad. 

Loose Joint, Broad. 

Table Batts. Back Flaps, ftc 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside Blind, Light. 

Loose Pin.. 

Bronzed Wr’ght Butts. .40*10®40*10*6% 


70*10 

®75% 


C 


allpers 


See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe— 

Gautier.? » 

Dewicks. ? ft 54®8# 

Can Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet...? do* $3.00, dls 26% 

American.? gross $3.00 

Duplex.do* 26#, dls 15®20% 

Lyman’s.? do* $3.76, dls 20% 

No. 4 French_? dos $B.257dis 56®0O% 

No. 5. Iron Handle, ? gr $8.00, dls 46®60% 

Eureka.? dos $2.50, dis 10% 

Sardine Scissors..? dos $2.76®3.00 

Star.? do* $2.75 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.25; 3, $2.50; 

60*10*10% 

World’s Best, ? gross. No. 1, $12.00: 

No. 2, $24.00; No. 3. $88.00.60*10% 

UnlTersal, 9 do* $3.00.36*6% 

Domestic, P do* $ 2.60 .46% 

Champion ? do* $2.00.50% 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE, 


February ‘21, 1889 


Card*— 

Horse ft Curry. 10 ft 100 lO&UOftlO* 

Cotton.... .New Bet, Aub« 

Wool....New Hat, Aig’Tttls, 

10010 * 10 * 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished. 9 doz $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. 9 doz 80# 

Socket..f doz *1.76 

Bullard'S.26025*10* 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blase 11 No. 6 .9 doz $17.00 

Blssell No. 7New Drop Pan.9 doz $19.00 

Blssell, Grand. 9 dos $86.00 

Grand Rapids.9 doz $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $ 18 . 00 ; No. *, 

_ $19.00; No. 8, $20,00 

Magle.9 do* *16.00 

Jewel.9 doz $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 

9 doz $27.00 

mproved Parlor Queen, Japanned 

«dos $24.00 

Excelsior . i> do* $88.00 

Garlaud.9 doz $18.00 

Parlor Queen.9 doz 824.00 

Housewife’s Delight.? dos $16.00 

Queen.9 doz 2*0-00 

Queen, with band.9 doc 

King.9 dOz 

Weed, Improved.9 doz 

Hub.9 doz 

Cog-Wheel.9 doz 

Conqueror.9 doc 

S«wy.9 doz 

Monarch.#> doz 

Goshen.9 doz 

Advance.9 doz_ 

Ladles’ Friend, No. 1, 9 dOC, $16.00, 

No. 2. 9 doz $10.00 

American.9 doc $16.00 

Grand Republic. ^ do* $86.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Camera— 

Bed— .) New list: 

Mate... .) Brass.56066ft5* 

Shallow Socket ....) Others....60080*6* 

Deep Socket.40*10* 

Tala Casters, list May, 1884.. .30*10040* 

Yalaqtem.8O0flO&5* 

Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).46*10060* 

Parson's Anti friction.80@80ftl<* 

Cftaat" Truck Casters,.10010*6 

Stationary Track Casters.3E*10* 

Cattle Leadero— 

Humason, Beokley ft Co.’s.70* 

^awrait’s.MHftlO* 

Hotchkiss.30* 

Peck. Stow ft w. Co.50*10* 

Chain— 

. .60*10060*10*6* 

Trace, 6)4-10-3, exact, 

* 92*. .60*10@50&10*5* 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, 

9prtr $1.11......60*10050*10*6* 

D6t 

~‘l52»S5ft^l ott,art “ oy 

60&10@50ftl0ft6* 
American Coll, in oaak lota, 

$8.76 & tioo i% 4.40 L00 8^6 3.S) 
Less than cask lots, add )4#0)4#9fc. 
German Coil, list ofJune 2^1887 

German Halter Chain, list of ^unelSo!* 

„ 1887.60*10*6060* 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
50ft2* 

Covert Traces. 35<a2* 

Oneida .Halter Chain.0O06O&5* 

Galvanized Pump Chain.9n>5V406# 

J*«k Chain, Iron.76076&5* 

Jack Chain. Brass.7O07O&64 

Chalk— 

.9 gr 60# 

.9 gr 70# 

Blue.... 9 arr 86# 

White Crayons, 9 gr 12f® 1214 *.' .10* 

Chalk Liinee— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

P S *fcw e * Framing and firmer. 

New Haven.I 

Wltherby..' 75ft5076ftlO* 

Ohio Tool Co. . J 

SSRRi-.""::::::. 76 ® 75 “* 

Tanged and Miscellaneous. 

Firmere.40*10* 

Butchers’.$4.75085.00 

Spear ft Jackson’s.$lto £ 

Buck Bros. so* 

Cold Chisels, 9 lb. '.7.16019# 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat .each, $8.00.20* 

Morse’s Adjustable,each, $7.00, 20 (^ 20 * 6 * 
Danbury. ..each, $ 0 . 00 , dls30<®30&5* 
Syracuse, Balz Pat.25* 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron. .25* 

Adjustable, Gray’s. 20* 

Adjustable, Lambert’s. 20* 

Adjustable, Snow’s. 40 A 5 * 

Adjustable, Hammers. 15 * 

Adjustable, Steam’s..20*10* 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor 
ner. 20&10* 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.4O&504O&1O* 

Warner’s. .40&l0@4ofti0ft6* 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

Clips— 

Norway. Aile, ft 6-”0.65A5A5* 

2nd grade Norway Axle. H & 6-10. .05*5* 
Superior Axle CUps...00$4ft590$$^ft6ft6* 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16. .00*6*5* 

Wrougnt-Iron Felloe Clips.9 ft, 6)4# 

SteelFelloeClips.9 fe>,5# 

Baker Axle Clips.25* 

Cockeye*.50* 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40. &10A2* 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 

60JHM 

American, Enterprise Mfg.Co.SO&loSSo* 
The *• Swift,” Lane Bros.20*10* 

Compasses, Dividers, *c— 

Compasses, Calipers. Dividers. 7O07OA1O* 

Bemlsft Call Co.VDlvldare.00*6* 

Benils ft Call Co.’s Compasses ft Call. 

pers. 50*6* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.60*6* 

Bern is ft Call Co.’s Double.60* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat Inside).30* 

Excelsior.60* 

J. Stevens ft Co.'s Calipers and Dividers 
26*10* 

Staraett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
26*10*10* 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
86*10* 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..25*10* 
Coopers* Tools— 

Bradley’s.20* 

Barton’s.20020*6* 

L. ft I. J. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.25* 

Beatty’s.40040*5* 

Sandusky Tool Co .30030*5* 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beck ley Mfg. Co..40040*10* 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert. 

Core Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10* 

Wadsworth’s.26* 

Cradles— 

Grain.50*2* 

Crow Bars— 

Cast 8teel. 9 ft 4# 

Iron, Steel Points.9 ft 84 # 

Curry Combs— 

Fitch’s. 60*10060*10*10* 

Rubberper doz $10.00.20* 

Perfect.60* 

Curtain Pins— 

Silvered Glass.. net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s.88)4 

Wostenholme..$7.75 to £ 

Dampers, Arc- 

Dampers, Buffalo.50* 

Buffalo Damper Clips.50* 

Crown Damper.40* 

Excelsior.40*10* 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list 
SOftlO* 

Leather, Pope & Steven’s list.40* 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.40* 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size—9 doz $1.30 

Gray’s, 9 gr., $20.00. 90 * 

Bee Rod 9 gr., $20.00. 20 * 

Warner’s No. 1, 9 doz, $2.60; No. 9, 

$8.30. 40*10060* 

Gem (Coll), list April 19, 1888. .10* 

Star (Coil), list April 19,1886. .20* 

Victor (Coll).6O0CO&1O* 

Champion (Coll).0OftlO06Oftio&lO* 

Philadelphia, 5 In., $6.00; 8 In., $7.76..36* 
Cowell’s....No. 1, 9 doz, $18.00; No. 2, 

$15.00.60* 

Rubber, oomplete, 9 doz, $4.60...56A10* 

Hercules.60* 

Shaw Door Check and Sprlng.25030035* 

Drawing Knives— 

Wltherby.1 

P. S. ft W. { 76*60 

MU.[ 76&10* 

New Haven. j 

Merrill.6OftlO06O*lo&5< 

Douglas.76076A6* 

Watrous.16ft 10026* 

L. ft I. J. White.20*5* 

Bradley’s. 86* 

Adjustable Handle.26038)4* 

WflXlnson’s Folding.26026*6* 

Drills and Drill Stocks- 

Blacksralths’.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding, each $7.50.20* 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40&10* 

Breast, Wilson’s.30*6* 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.00, dls 26* 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dls 
26*10040* 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20020*6* 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.26* 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20020*6* 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20*10* 

, Ratchet, Weston's. 20026* 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .25030* 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

i Adjustable. $12.00.20*10* 

1 Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 10 * 

Automatic Boring Tools... $1,760*1.85 
I Twist Drills— 

Morse.60*10*6* 

| Standard.50&10&6* 

Syracuse.60*10*5* 

, Cleveland.60*10*5* 

Williams .60*10*10* 

I Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chuck*.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 

Smallslzes.9ft 091# 

Large sizes. .9 ft 034# 


E, 


gg Beater*. 

Dover. 9 do* $1.50 

National, 9 doz $4.60.3$4* 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $17,000 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.)..9 gro $15.00 

Rival (Standard Co.)..9 gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), 9 doz $4.60 
Triumph (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $10.60 
0$11.6O 

Advance, No. 1.9 groflO.60 

Advance, No. 2.9 gro $10.00 

Bryant's.9 g#o $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.9 gro $6.00 

Double (H. ft R. Mfg. Co).9 gro *10.20 

Easy (H. ft R. MfgTco.).9 gro $14.00 

Triple (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $10.20 

Spiral (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).9 groJgLBO 


Paine, Diehl 4 


.00 


Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 dos, No. 

1. $0.00; No. 2, $9.00.26* 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak's.20* 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20* 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
40 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 
ROSA 9 ft.4 # 5 # 2)4# 

10-ft cans, 10 

Incase.6 # 6)4# 5 # 

10-ftcana, less 

than 10.10 # 10 # 74# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 
See Hollow-Ware. 

Escatcheon Plus- 

Iron, Ust Nov. 11,1886. .60*10060*10*5* 
. .00060*6* 


Escutcheons. 

Door Lock_Same dls as Door Looks. 

Brass Thread.00080ft 10* 

Wood. .25* 


F 


aucets.— 

Fenn’s.40* 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26* 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.3^4* 

Frary’a Pat! I^troieum .V.'.V. .!. .40*6*2* 
B. ft L. B. Co. 


West’s Lock. Open and Shut Key.. .50* 

Star, Metal Plug, new Ust.40* 

Lock port, MetalPlug. reduced Ust. .00* 
MetalUc Key, Leather Lined... .00*100 
00*10*10* 

Cork Lined.70*6070*10* 

Burnside's Red Cedar.50* 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .60*10* 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40* 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Uned.50* 

Diamond Lock.40* 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.60* 

Goodenough Cedar.60* 

Boss Metallic Key.60* 

ReUable Cork Lined.00* 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.00* 

Self-Measurl ng 

Enterpriser? do* $60.00.20*10* 

Lane’s, 9 doz $36.00.26*101 

Victor, 9 doz $86.00.26ftl0* 

Felloe Plate*.9 ft 608)4# 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.46*6* 

Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c. .00*10060* 
10*6* 

Nicholson (X. F.) Flies.26* 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

764 (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

00*10000*10*10* 

Fair brands.80*10*10070* 

Second quallU.70*10076*10* 

Nicholson’s Horse Rasps_00*10000* 

10*5* 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.60*7)4050*10* 

McCaffrey’s Home Rasps.50*10* 

Imported— 

J. ft Riley Carr... .list, April 1,1888,16* 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps.10* 

Moss ft Gamble... .List, April 1,1883,16* 

Butcher.Butcher's Ust, 20* 

Stubs.Stubs list, 2503O* 

Turton’s.Turton’s Ust, 200264 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list, 00* 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4)4-lnch Rolls.$3.26 each > 

Knox, 0-lnch Rolls.$3.00 each f 

Eagle, 3)4-incb Roll. $2.16.86* 

Eagle, 5)fe-inch Roll, $2.86.36* 

Crown, 4)4 In., $8.60; 0 in., $4.00; 8 In., 

$0.50 each .. ..36* 

Crown Jewel, 6 In.$8.60 each, 36* 

American, 6 In., $3.00; 0 In., $3.40; 7 In.. 

$4.50 each. 36 * 

Domestic Fluter.$1.50 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

9 doz $12. dls 26* 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $15.00; 2, 

$12.50: 3, $10.00...30* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 9 doz 

$16.30. 40 * 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 9 doz 

$11.00. 40 * 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 96 9 doz 

$8.00... ....40* 

Clark’s Hand Fluter.9 doz $15.00.86* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

9 doz $15.00 . 30* 

Buffalo.9 doz $10.00.10* 


Fluting Scissors—.46* 

Fodder Squeexers— 

Blair’s.9 doz $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”.9 doz $1.25 


~ “ 5.00 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asao. List...66* 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phlla. List. .00080*6* 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freeaers* Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion..80*10*6* 

Shepard's Lightning..66* 

White Mountain..80* 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030* 

Henls.9 dos tt. 760 $£<>O 

P. D. ft Co.9 dos $8.75084.00 

Shepard's Queen City..40* 

Fry Pane- 

High List..75*6076*10 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 

9 doz..$8.75 $4.70 $6.80 $6.96 $8.66 

No. 5 6 7 8 

9 doz.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 811.25 

Low List.66*10* 

No. 0 12 8 4 

9 doz..$8.00 $3.75 $4J26 $4.75 $5.26 

No. 6 8 7 8 

9 doz.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fase- 9 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fose,for dry ground42.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
SmaU Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 

G"aages— 

Marking, Mortise, fto.SOftlO* 

Starretvs 8urfaoe, Center and Sci|^h^ 

Wire, low Ust..lOftlS 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.10* 

Wire, Morse’s.. ... 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe’s... 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.. 

“ Eureka ’’Gimlets. 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets. 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s., 

Double Cut, Ives’_ __ 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10* 

44 Bee,” 9 gr $12.26025*6* 

Glae— 

Le Page’s Uquld.26026*6* 

Upton*8 Uquld.86* 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process 

25026*6* 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned. $ 0* 

Enameled.40ft 

Family, Howe’s 44 Eureka ”.4 

Family, L. F. C.’s 44 Handy ” “ 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.9 ton $7.6009.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent.70*10* 

Reading Hardware Co.80*10* 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, )4-ln. Jute.60*2* 

Covert’s, Rope. )§*ln. Hemp.40*2* 

Covert’s AdfRope Haltem.40*2* 

Covert’s Hemp Home and Cattle Tte^^ 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

60*10*2* 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, Ust Dec. 1. '86.26026*10* 

Buffalo Hammer Co ....) Tl t Tar , ik >07 
Humason ft Beckley ..A 1 ** 1 

Athii Tool Co. 6O0ftO«io* 

Fayette R. Plumb IO&1O06O* 

CTHninnioud & Son.40*10050* 

Verree.6* 

Magnstto Tack, Nos. 1,2,3, $1.25, 1.60 ft 

Lt:> .3oftio* 

Nelson Tool Works.40&10* 

Warner ft Nobles.20025 

Peck. Stow Wilcox.40* 

Sargent’s.33)i&10* 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 a and “ider.00*10 

o&6 i»Jj 410 * 70 * 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.lO)4#011#9ft 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

9 doz.10* 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 

9 doz.10* 

Tower’s.26* 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, 9 doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
$67.00 ; 8 Hands, Polished, 9 dos 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.26** 

Handles— 

Iron , Wrought or Cast— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz... .$0.90 1.00 1J8 1.86 

60*10*10* 

Roggln’s Latches.9 doz 3O#035# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..9 doz 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nats, $1.62; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door, 9 doz $1.40.. 10*10* 

Chest and Lifting. .70* 

Handles , Wood— 

Saw and Plane.4OftlO04OftlOft5* 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc.. .40* 

Brad Awl. .9 gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. 9 gr 4.60 ~ 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, lanye.9 gr6.00 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d... 9 gr 5.00 


Apple Firmer Chisel, large... 9 gr 6.00 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d... 9 gr 8.00 


5 


Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. 9 gr6.001 

J. S. Smith ft C&.’s Pat FUe.50* 

File, assorted.9 gr 2.76 ) 

Auger, assorted.9 gr 6.00) “JSSh 

Auger, large.9 gr 7.00 5 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*10* 

Pat. Auger, Douglass'— 9 set $1.26 net 

Pat. Auger, Swau*.9 set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake, Shovels, ftc.60*10* 
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Cron-Out Saw Handle*— 

A Heine* No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 30#: No. 3, 
22#; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 60#... .60* 
Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .60*10*10® 70* 
Barn Door, New England. .60A10A10®70* 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.66* 

Orleans 8teel...66* 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.56* 

U. S. Wood Track. .66* 

Champion..60*10* 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s 

list.70* 

Climax Anti-Friction.60* 

Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track.55* 

Zenith for Wood Track.66* 

Reed’s Steel Arm.60* 

Challenge, Barn Door.60* 

Sterling's Imp’ved (Anti-Friction ).66410* 
VictorTNo. 1, $15.00; No. 2. $16.60; No. 

3. $16.00 . 60*2* 

Chert tree..60*10* 

Best Anti-Friction.....6JJ* 

Duplex (Wood Track).60* 

Terry’s Pat., 9 do* pr. 4 in, $10.00; 5 In. 

$12.00.60*5®50A10* 

Cronk’s Pat., No. 4, $12.00; No. 6. $14.40; 

No. 6v$18.00.50ftl6®60* 

Wood Track Iron Clad, 9 ft. 10#.....60 
ft 16®00* 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction.60®5u&5* 

Architect, 9 set$6.00.••••£>* 

Eclipse. 20 *i£5 

FeUx, 9 set$4.60.-■•■••••-JO* 

Richards’.30®30&10* 

Lane’s Steel Anti-Friction.40*10* 

Faultless.. .40®40&5* 

American JR set $6.00..... ...... 

Rider A Wooster, No. 1, 62)4#; No. 2, 

75#.40* 

Paragon, Nos. i, 2 and 3. 

S » N “; 5 :. & *: 7 “ d 

SlckaU SiuiiSuj l r pn gad gteeil.. ■ - «8 
Scranton Anti-Wo^8lugJ^ap.88Vg 
Scranton Anti-Fristion Double Strap. .40* 

Universal Anti-Fr icti on.40* 

W ild West 4 in. Wheel. $16.00; 5 in. 
Wheel. $21.00.46* 

Kfe.fc.OO.40A10* 

Harness Snaps— 

See Snaps. 

Hatchets— , 

Ust Jan. 1,1886. 

8S&Lito indCtiW. 3 ^ 
SSffido Hammer Col.}S^ 

Lve«f.?L p «^. 


Kelly’s. 

fetrEyek E<fe Tool Co .40&i6®46Ai0A6* 

Collins.. , . 10 * 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning. .Mfrs*. price 9 do* $18.00, 26* 
But J bbers frequent y give extras. 
Electric.£ do* $11 

HSS’S ".!!r....* do* $13.50<g’>14.00 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60* 
Auburn. Straw.*0* 

Hinges— 

StrapM^ ... .76075*5* 

Sctow Jp>ok and $ .. ' 3 ^# 

.f 22 to 36in., 9 Tb....2«# 


Clark's Mortise Gravity.60* 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 6,11,13 

75*10® 75*10*5* 

Sargent’s, No. 12.76*10*10* 

Reading’s Gravity.75&10®75*10&5* 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

75*10*6* 

Shepard’s O. S., Lull & Porter.76*10* 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull * Sorter.76*6* 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.76* 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 1U, 

2, 2)4, 8.76*10*254* 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 3, for Brick, 
$13.60 .25*2* 


Handled— 

Garden. Mortar, Ac.66* 

Planters, Cotton, Ac.66* 

Warren Hoe.60* 

Magic.9 doz $4.00 

Eye— 

D. & H. Scovll.20* 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern..46*6* 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovll Pattern.. .30* 

Maynard, S. ft O. Pat.46*6* 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. ft O. Pat.60* 

Hubbard * Co„ S. * O. Pat.00* 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. & O. Pat... .60* 
Grub. 60®60&10* 

Hog Rings and Ringer*— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers.9 doz $4.60 

Hill’s Old Style Ringers..9 doz §8.00 

Hill's TongB. 9 doz $4.50 

Hill’s Rings.9 doz bxs C2.26&2.40 

Perfect Rings.9 doz bxs $1.75®2.00 

Perfect Ringers.9 doz $8.60 

Blair’s Hog Ringers..9 doz $2.0o®2.65 

Blairs Hog Rings.9 doz 96#@§1.00 

Champion Ringers.A... 9 doz $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double!:....9 doz $2.25 

Brown’s Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.9 doz $1.25(31.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

“Moore’s” Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20* 

“Moore’s” Differential Pulley Block.40* 
Energy Mfg. Co’s,.26* 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.9 doe $4.00; 26* 

Nicholson File Holders.20* 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware— 

Ground.60®60*6* 

D nground.50*10® 60 * 10 * 10 * 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Maslln Kettles.66*10* 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6* 

Tinned Boilers and Saucepans.40* 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove. .60®50*5* 

Maslln Kettles.60*10®60&10&lot 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6* 

Agate and Granite Ware.26* 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.50®60*6* 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 9 

Each....56# 60# 66# 76# 

Stiver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 * cash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton.1 

Meriden Britannia Co.I. n . ^ 

Simpson, Hall. Miller & Co. . f 40A6 * 

Rogers * Brother.I 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.) 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 40*6*6* 


£ 6 to 12 In., 9 B>.. 
Welded ]u»»on » tk 


ScrewHook jaS:; i<# 

and Eye) Q, ’ * dos g >80 J 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 

60*10* 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and^28l^ 

Rolled Plate..70*10* 

Rolled Raised.................. ••• -70*10* 

Plate Hinges S 8,10 * 12 in., 9 ».6* 

“Providence”j over 12in., 9 ».4* 

GeeriASring^^Siak Butte. .^.40* 

Union Spring Hinge Co.'s list, March, 

1886.«0* 

Acme and U. 8.30* 

Empire and Crown.20* 

Hero and Monarch.. -60* 

Ameri can, Gem, and 8tar, Japanned.20* 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed.. .net 

03rd. Bronze and Brass.. ..net 

Barker's Double Acting.20*10* 

:: 

wiET. 10 * 

::::::::: 

Wert Sin*. .9 dos $4.40, 60* 

N. B. ...9 doz $7.00, 65* 

N. E. Reversible.9 dos $6.20. 66*10* 

Clark’*, Nos. 1, 2. 3.80*10*6* 

KT. State. .9 dos$6.00, 66*10* 

Automatic .9 doz $12.60, 60* 

Common Sense.9 doz pair $4.50, 60* 

Seymour's. 46*10* 

Shepard’s.60*10*6* 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. 9 do*$12.00. 

60* 

Bttnd Binge*- 

Hate.60* 

CUrk's, So,, 1. X, 6, *0 Mid ^ 41Q<t j <a80< 


Cast Iron— Base, R 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. Shutter 

60*10®60*10*10* Carriafi 

Ceiling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10* T -die- _ 

CoatandHat,Reading.60*10^of 10 & 10 * JJeltinf 
Wrought /ron— Melting 

Cotton Pail (N. Y jfidiet * Han Jle^W’ksj?^ 

80 S Standai 

Tassel and Picture (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.)..A0* Quaker 
Wrought Staples, Hookeuftc. Enterpi 

_ See wrought Goods. 


New Haven. .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. _ 

26*10®26*10*10< 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .30*10* 

Champion .. .25# 23# 22# 21# 90#. 

10*10*10* 

CapeweU.28# 28# 25# 24# 23#. 

36*6® 36*10* 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

10*10®10&12U* 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. ... .35* 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40*10* 

Empire Bronzed.14 9 h. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Competition. .75*10®76A10A6* 

Standard..70®70A10* 

Extra. 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Para.30*10* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Extra.60* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*6* 

Huskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.9 gr $8.00 

Blair's Adjustable Clipper.9 gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 

Spittoons, No. 2, 9 doz.$6.75 

Basins, Ringed, 9 doz., No. 1, $3.70; 

No. 2, $OoVNo. 8.$2.70 

Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 8 (4 

pieces), 9 doz. nests.$16.87 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. i, 2, 8 and 4 (4 

pieces), 9 doz. nests.$8.87 

Butter Bowls, 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 

pieces). 9 doz. nests.$6.76 

Liquid Measures, pt., qt., 2 qt. and fun- 

nell (4 pieces) 9 set.$8.00 

Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16qUL(6 

pieces), 9 set.$2.25 

See also Pails. 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 

Bkettles— Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., 9 V> — 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 in.» 

IS. . . 28# 9^4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow- Ware. 

Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80,1886.. .50AKKg^ 

Eagle, Cabinet, Ac.3314*2* 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks.40* 

Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned.40* 

Hotchkiss* Pad. and Cab.36* 

Ratchet Bed Keys.9 doz $4.00.16* 

WoUensak Tinned.60*10* 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles—9 doz 

$6.00.40* 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo.. 9 do* 
$9.00.40* 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.96®80* 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.25* 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Ac.40* 

Nichols' Butcher Knives.40*10* 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20®26* 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 dos $1.60, 16 ® 20 * 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20* 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Com, Auburn Mfg. Co. Cresoent.... .$8.50 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.65®68* 

Door Por. Jap'd.76®78* 

Door Por. Nickel..82.00(12.25 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.$2.00^.26 

Drawer, Porcelain.60&10®60*10*10* 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10®60* 

Yale ft Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40* 

Furniture Plain.75# gro inch. 10* 

Furniture. Wood Screws.26*10* 

Base, Rubber Tip.70*10*6* 

Picture, Judd’s.60* 10*10®70* 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10* 

Picture, Hemaclte.36*6* 

Shutter, Porcelain.66*10* 

Carriage, Jap.9 gro 80#, 60*10* 


Ventilator Cord. Samson 
White or Drab Cot.9 doz $7.60.20* 

Locks, <fcc.— 

Door Locks, Latches, <£c. 

U.t Bee. 3«. -*6. chgt, 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list 


See Wrought Goods. 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1886......46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April. 

1886. . .4&* 

Indestructible Coat and Hat. 46 * 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46* 

Belt.75A10®80* 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass .No. 2, $2.00; No. 8, $3.26; No. 4, $2.60 

Bush...66®80* 

Whlffletree—Patent.56* 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 


Hooka and Eyes—Brass.60*10*10* 

Fish Hooks. American.60* 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horse Nails— 

Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20#f^ &1 ° A1 °^ 
40A10®50* 

Essex ... .28# 26# 26* 24# 23#. 


26*10® 26*10*10* 

Lyra-..26# 23# 22# 21# 2u#. 

40*10*6®60* 

Snowden ^.,26# 23# 22# 21 # 20 #. 

40*10*6® 50* 

Putnam.23#21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 n> in year 16* 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12**A5* 

North west’n.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10 * 10 * 6 * 6 * 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#... .20*2# 

Boston.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.20*2W* 

A. C.26# 23# 22# 21# 20*. 

25*10033^*6* 

C.B.-K..26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26A10®33J4*5* 

Champlain . .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

25*10*10* 


JLi Melting, Sargent’s.66*10* 

Melting, Reading....86*10* 

Melting, Monroe's Pat... 9 dos $4.00, 40* 

Melting, P. S. A W.86&10®40* 

Melting, Warner’s.30* 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.60*10* 

Lanterns— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards. 9 dos.$4.00®4J86 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$4.50®4.75 

Square Plain, with Guards... .$4.00®4.26 
8q. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4. 26 ® 4 .60 
Without Guards, 26# 9 doz less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police, Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.25; 
Large, $0.76.20®26* 

Leman Sqneezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.... 9 doz $6.00, 

Wood. No. 2.9 doz $3^35* 

Wood, Common.9 doz $1.70® 1.76 

Dunlap’s Improved .9 doz $3.76. 20* 

Sammls.. ..No. 1, $6.0u; No. 2. $9; 12, 

$18 9 doz.2&£10* 

Jennings' “ Star ”.9 doz $2.50 

The “ Kms ”.9 doz |8A0 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, 9 doz $6.60; 2, $3.36; 3, 

$1.90 

little Giant.60®50A6* 

King.40*6* 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.80* 

Draper’s Chalk.60* 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., No. 1. 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.76; No. 8, $2.26; No. 4, 

$2.76; No. 5, $3.26.26* 

Cotton Chalk.66* 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, $2.60; 

10 * 

Silver Lake. Braided, No. 0, $6.00: No. 

1 , $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 8, $7A0 

Mason’s linen. No. 3)4, $i.60; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4)4, $2.60. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46* 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 


Sargent * Co., Ust Aug. 1# 

10®80*10* 

Reading Hardware Co., Ust Feb^J88.^ 

Livingston * Co.... -70* 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. _ 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.- 60 * 26 * 

Plate.33)4*2* 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
9 doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®40*1°* 

Yale Corrugated Key. 

Deitz Flat Key.. 

L. * C. Round Key Latches.. .80*10* 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches..88)4*10* 

Romer’s Night Latches.••16* 

Yale, new Ibt.8»4* 

“ Shepardson ” or “ U. a”. Jg 

“ Felter ” or “ American ”.40*10* 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.86* 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-) Ust March, ’84. rev- 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.l,’86..38V4*2* 

Deitz, Nos. 36 to 89.!.40* 

DeUz, Nos. 61 to 63.40*10* 

Deitz. Nos. 86 to 96.30* 

Stoddard Lock Co.80*38®* 

“ Champion ” Night Latches.46* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40®4OA1Q* 

Eagle and Corbin Trank.26*9* 

“Champion ” Cab. andOombin...38)4*- 

Yale.88*-* 

Romer’s.86* 

Padlocks — 

Ust Dec. 23,'84.76®76A10* 

Co/g :::::::::::::::: ^ 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co..40*2* 

Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91.80* 

Romer’s Scandinavian, Ac., Nos. 100 to 
606..16* 

A. B. Deitz.40* 

“C&ampion” Padlocks.40* 

Hotchkiss.80* 

“Star”.46* 

“Horseshoe,”.9 doz, $9,40®40*10* 

Bamas Mfg. Co.40®40*10< 

Brown’s Pat.86* 

Scandinavian.90®90*10* 

Fraim’s Pat. Scandavlan low Ust.60* 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160..60* 

Lnmher Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, “Blue Line ”...9 4os $00.00 

Ring Pea vies. Common.9 don 818.00 

Steel Socket Peavles.9 dospLOO 

MaU. Iron Socket Peavles.... 9 dos $19.00 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line”..9 doz$16.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. 9dos$14.0O 
Cant Hooks. MalL Socket Clasp, “Blue 

Line "Finish.$16,00 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.9 dos $14A0 

Cant Hooks, CUp Clasp, “Bine Line” 

Finish. 9 dos $14.00 

Cant Hooks, CUp Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish.JR doz $10.00 

Hand Spikes....9 doz 6ft.,$16.00; 8ft., 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, 9 dos., 12ft, 
$11.60; 14 ft, $12A0: 16 ft, $U.60; 

18 ft. $17.60; 20 ft, 921*0. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 dos, 12 ft. 
$10.00: 14 ft, 811.00: 16 ft, $13.00; 18 
ft., $16.00; 20 ftT 920.00. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 dos, 12 ft, 
$6.00: 14 ft, $7.00: {6 ft., $9.00; 18 
ft., $12.00: 20 ft, $16.00. 

Setting Poles, 9 doz, 12 ft, $14.00; 14 
ft., $16.00; 16 ft, $17.00 
Swamp Hooks.9 dos $18.00- 


Four-ounce Bottles_9 dos, $1.76; 9 

gross. ..$17.00- 


Hickory. 20 * 10 ® 20 * 10 * 10 * 

Lignumvltee..20*10®90A10*10* 

B. * L. Block Co., Hickory * L. V. 

80®80* 10* 

Match Safes— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting...9 dos$1A0. 
M a 11 ock s.Regular Ust... ,60*6®60*10* 
Meat Cutters— 

Dixon’s 9ilos.40*6* 

Nos.....^ 12 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00 

Woodruff’s 9 dos.40*6* 

Nos. 100 160 

$16.00 $18.00 

Champion 9 doz.40*46* 

Nos..200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern 9 doz.70®70A6* 

Nos.11 12 13 

$27.00 $88.00 $46.00 

American.30* 

Nos. 1 2 3 4 B 6 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 $60 

Enterprise.80* 

Nos.. .10 12 22 32 40 

Each.$3 $2 A0 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40*10* 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

9 doz....$24.00 $23.00 $86.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge 9 dos.46®46*10* 

Nos. 1 2 3 

$22.00 $30A0 $40.00 

Home No. 1.9 dos, $26.00, 66*10* 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos.6 2 6 8 

$50 $76 $80 $226 .20®26* 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10®30* 

Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.9 doz 
$06.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d guaUtvA 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades, $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s. 20*10* 

Smith’s, 9 dos. Single, $8.00: Double, $3 
40®46* 

Knapp * Cowles..AOA 1 O& 0 O* 

Buffalo Adlustable.9 doz. $3.00, 86* 
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Molasses Gates— 

fltebbln's Pat.70070*734? 

Stebbin’s Genuine.60*10*10? 

8tebbin’s Tinned Ends.40*10? 

Chase's Hard Metal..60*10? 

Bush’s.20? 

Lincoln's Pattern.70070*10 

Weed’s.720*10? 

Boss, 9 dos: 

Nos. 1, f7; No. 2, 68; No. 8, 69: No. 4, 
610.60*10*10? 

Money Drawers. . ..9 dos, 618(3620 
Mazales— « 

Safety.9 dos. 63.00 dis 25? 

N:alls, see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July l^W^ 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...V keg 
62.60062.60 

Nall PaUer- 

■Curtlss Hammer.9 dps 69, net 

Giant, No. 1.» dos. 690.00,10? 

Pelloan.9 dos, $9.00, dls 26? 

Bom .9 dos, 630.00, dis 80? 

Lightning. .9 dos 621.00 


O akam- 

Goven 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20*10? 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .66.00066.26 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30? 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ”.40? 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.304 

Double.40? 

L.& I. J. White.26? 


Square.9 gr., 64.00064.25 

Round.9 grTfSJK 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..9 gr.,612,20? 

Nnt Crackers— 

Table (H. * B. Mfg. Co.).40? 

Blake’s Pattern..9 dos 62.00, dls 10? 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60? 

Nats— 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4 # 5 . 9 * 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6 . 6 # 

In lots less than 100 ft, 9 ft, add 34 #; 1-ft 
boxes, add 1 # to list. 


U Government.9 lb 714 08 # 


Zinc and Tin.66066*10? 

Brass and Copper.60*10060*10*6? 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
63.60; No. 2, 64.00; No. 3/64.40 9 dos, 
dls 10010*10? 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list. 40? 

Prior's Pat. or." Paragon ” Zinc, 

60*10*10? 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60? 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.60? 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.60? 

Broughton's Zino.60? 

Broughton’s Brass.50? 

T>acklng y Steam— 

X Rubber— 

•Standard .60*10060*10*10? 

Extra .60*10000? 

N. T. B. ft P. Co., Standard .. .60*10*6? 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70? 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander, 

9 ft 66#, dls 80? 

Jenkins’ Standard. 9 lb 80#, dis 36? 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.1O#011# 9 lb 

Russia Packing.14# 9 n> 

Italian Packing.13#014# 9 lb 

Cotton Packing . .16#017# 9 lb 

Jute.7# 08 # 9 lb 

Padlocks— 

8ee Locks. 

Palla— 

Galvanized Iron— 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, 9 dos. $2.76 3.00 8.26 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, 9 ds. 3.00 3.25 8.76 

Whiting’s. 2.76 3.00 8.26 

SldneyShephard & Co.... 2.80 3.00 8.40 

Iron Clad. 2.76 8.00 3.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 3.26 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Btar Pails. 12 qt.9 dos 84.60 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt.. 9 dos $6.85 


Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60? 

Faber’s Round Gilt.9 gro $6.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead.9 gro $4.60 net 

JDIxon’s Lumber.9 gro $6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*10? 


Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 6, $12.00; 

6 to 7. $13.00.dls 60*6060*10? 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10? 

Brass Head. Combination list.50*10? 

Porcelain Head, Sargent's list.60*10*10? 
Porcelain Head, Combination llst..40*10? 
Niles’ Patent.40? 

Pinking Irons— 9 dos 66# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

13# and under, Plain.66? 

13# and under. Galvanised. 473#? 

13# and over, Plain.65? 

13# and over, Galvanized.66? 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60? 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes— , 

Molding.60*6060*10? 

Bench, First Quality.60060*5? 

Bench, Second Quality.60*10060*10*10? 

Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.).40*10? 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40010? 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 

Co.).20*10? 

Vlctor Planes (Stanley R.& L. Co.).20* 104 

Steer’s Iron Planes.86036*5? 

Meriden Mal.IronCo.'s.3O*lO03OAlO&lO* 
Davis's Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*10? 

Birmingham Plane Co.50060*5? 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting..20*10# 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40040*6? 

•Sargent's . 30*100 30*10* 10? 


Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.30*10040? 

Hall’s No. 2, 5 in., $13.60; No. 4, 7 In., 

$21.00 9 dos.dis 20*1003334? 

Humason * Beckley Mfg. Co. .50060*10? 

Gas Pliers. /7G7760? 

Gas Pliers. Guitar’s Nickel Plated. .60*6? 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers. .40? 

Russell's Parallel.26? 

P. S. *W. Cast Steel.60? 

P. S. * W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add 6? dls 10? 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20? 

Morrill's Parallel, 9 dos. $12.00.. .30*6? 
Cronk’s 8 in., $16.00; lO in. $21.00, 

40040*6? 

Plambs and XiCTels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*10? 

Disston’s.46*10? 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*10? 

Davis Iron Levels.80? 

Davis’ Inclinometers. 10*10? 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt. .9 gr $12.00016.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt..9 gr $26.00026.00 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, 9 dos $88.00, 
dls 26*10? 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, 9 doz $36.00, 
dls 20? 

Eureka Diggers.9 dos $16.00017.00 

Leed’s.«.9 dos $8.0000.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, 9 dos 

$13.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.9 dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.9 dos $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.9 dos $9.00 

Schneldler.9 dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.. .9 dos $24.00 

Cronk’s Post Bars, 9do* $60.00, 

dls 60*6060*10? 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, 9 dos $30.00, 
dls 40040*10? 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.9 dos $6.0005.60 

Antrim Combination.9 doz $8.00 

Hoosler.9 doz $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.9 dos $18/00, dls 20*10? 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, 9 doz $12.00, 
dls 20*10? 

E. 8. Lee * Co.’s Pruning Tools.40? 

I Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, 9 dos 

$3.7604.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, 9 dos $4,260 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

9 dos $12.00. dis 20? 
Dunlap's Saw and Chisel, 9 dos $8.60, 

dls bo? 

J. Mallinson ft Co.. No. 1. $6.26: No. 2,7.26 


Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson..60060*5? 

Imitation “ 9 doz $2.00, dls 20*10*5? 

Tonrey’s.20? 

Badger's Belt and Com.9 doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination.9 doz $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper.60? 

Iron, list Nov. Iff, ’87 .60? 

Rivet Sets.60*10? 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26*2? 

Stair. Black Walnut. 9 dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10? 

Acme Moore’s Anti-Friction.55? 

Union Barn Door Roller.70? 


Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond Z Cuts 

9 foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

9 foot 60# 

Atkins' Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

9 foot 30# 

Atkins'Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cut*.9 foot 27028# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuts. .9 foot 18# 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.40? 

W. M. & C., Hand..30*6030*10? 

W. M. ft C., Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar.9 foot 24026# 

W. M. ft C.X Cuts, Thin Back. 

9 foot 27#020# 

Peace Circular and M11L.46*10? 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 


Manila.In. and larger 9 * 153## ] a Hack Saw* 

Manila-... •• - - - - j £ * \ a Griffin’s, oomple 

1 Griffin’s Hack 8i 

Manila Tarred Rope.9 ft 14V# 3d Star Hack Saws 

M a nil a. Hay Rope.tb Tb 163 # D iam ond Hack fi 

Sisal.. .J# inch and lareer 9 ft isg# E^a ^ndC^s 

Slsal.V. .Mand'5-lfl in! 9 ft 14}}# » R w Frame 

Sisal, Hay Rope.9 lb 13k ? h 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.9 ft 1212# • White Vermont. 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yam. 9 ft 12V# J § Red, Polished and > 

Cotton Rope.9ft 16018# net 

Jute Rope.9ft 7$## Saw Sets— 


Peace Cross Cuts, Standard...9 foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

9 foot 27028# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

45046*10? 

Richardson’s X Cuts, 

No. 1, 80#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8 , 24# 
Hack Sates— 

Griffin’s, oomplete.40*10060? 

Griffin's Hack 8 aw, Blades... .40*10050? 

Star Hack 8 aws and Blades.26? 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26? 

Eureka and Crescent. .26? 


Saw Frames— 

White Vermont.9 gro $9.00010.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished .....9 dos 


ted. 9 dos 

$L50, dls 26? 


Henry’s Pruning Shears, 9 doz | 


Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, \ 


Hot House, Awning, Ac.60*10? 

Japanned Screw.60*10? 

Brass Screw.60*10? 

Japanned Side.6644*10? 

Japanned Clothes Line.60*10? 

Empire Sash Pulley.55060? 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.60? 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.60.dls 60*10060*10*6? 

Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5m. Solid, 

$6.70.dis 60? 

Hay Fork, ”F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20? 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20? 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubrlcatlng .. .60? 

Shade Rack.45? 

Tackle Blocks. .See Blocks 

Moore’s Anti-Friction 5 In.Wheel, 9 doz 
$12.00.40? 


Boxwood.80*10080*10*10? 

Ivory.60060*10? 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel. ^ . 726*10? 

S.d Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factor} ... 9 100 1b, 

f2.4O0B2.66 

Self-Heating.9 dos $9,136 net 

Self-Heating, Tailors’.... 9 dos $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26? 

Mrs. Pott’B Irons.40040*6? 

Enterprise Star Irons.40? 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 9 dos, 

$16.00.dislH? 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

9 dos $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.) 8j^#^ 

New England.5#, dls 16? 

Mahony's Troy Pol. Irons.26? 

Sensible.20020*6? 

National Self-Heating."Ss30? 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40040*10? 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.80? 

Sash Cord- 

Common. 9 lb, 10011# 

Patent, good quality.9 ft 18018}## 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality 

9 ft 28029# 

Common Russia Sash.9 ft 133## 

Patent “ “ .9 ft 16# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.9ft 22#02S# 

India Cable Laid “ .9 1b 13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.dls 10*10*6? 

A Quality, Drab, 55#.dls 10*10*5? 

“ lallty, White, 60#.dls 20*10*5? 

Lallty, Drab, 65#.dls 20*10*6? 


Cistern, Best Makers.50*10060? 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers .60*10060 
* 10 * 10 ? 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods. .^.70*6^^ 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 9 dos.. .60065# 
Be mis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. .50*6? 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring and Check. .40? 

Solid Tinners’.9 doz $1.44, dls 65? 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2? 

Rice Hand Punches.15? 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10? 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


Sliding Door, Writ Brass, 9 lb 35#. .dis 15? 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron..9 ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron,Painted, 9 foot 4#, 40? 


Per 100 feet.$2.50 3.00 4.40, dis 10? 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 3.26..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, 9 foot.44406# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# 9 foot... .dis 60*2? 

Carrier Steel Rail, 9 foot.43## 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.25? 


Cast Steel, Association goods. 66? 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10070? 

Malleable. 70070*5? 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00, dis 60? 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00. dls 50? 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66? 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$0.00.dis 26? 


J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20? 

W oaten holme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 
dls 10? 


B Quality, Drab. 66#.dis 20*10*6? 

C Quality, White (only)..26>##028# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34# 
Sylvan Storing, Extra Braided, Drab. .30# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson — 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#. .30030*6? 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55#... .30030*5? 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55#. .30030*5? 
Braided, Linen, 80# dis 30030*5? 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 9 jt, 
dis 833#? 

Ferguson’s.833#? 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 
60*2? 

Victor.60*10*2? 

Walker’s.10? 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.26*3334? 

Reading.fl6H*lO006**AlOAlO? 

Hammond’s Window Springs.40? 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Brized.9 gr $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

9 gr $10.00 

Universal. 30? 

Kempshall's Gravity.00? 

KempshaU’s Model.60060*10? 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1886.... .70? 

Payson’s Perfect.60060*10? 

Hugunin’a Sash Balances.25*6*2? 

Hugunin's New Sash Locks.25*5*2? 

Stoddard “Practical”.10? 

Ives’ Patent.60060*10? 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, 9 gr $8; 

105, $10.00.dls 20*10? 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co 60? 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

56066*6# 

Security. 70? 

Sash Weights— 

Solid Eyes.9 ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas' “ Challenge,” 9 doz $20.00, 

dls 60050*6? 

Perry.9 doz, No. 1, $15.00; No. 0, 

$21.00.dls &O05OA5? 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.dis 20? 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030? 

Silvers.40*10? 


Disston’s Cir- 1 

cular.46045*54 Extras some- 

Disston’s Cross i times given 

Cuts.46046*6# | by Jobbers. 

Disston’s Hand 25025*5? j 

Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 

60&1O? 


Stillman's Genuine.. .9 doz$5.0007.76, 
dls 40*5? 

Stillman's Imita. .9dos $3^505.26Tdis 

Common Lever.... 9 dos $2 !oo/Ai 40&5? 
Morrill's No. 1, $15.00; Nos. 3*4. $24.00, 
dls 40*10060? 

Leach’s.. .No. 0. $8.00; No. 1, $18.00, dis 

Nash’s.20*10020*1^*10? 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6AO, dis 10? 

Hammer, Bemis ft Call Oo.’s new Pat. 

80*6? 

Bemis * Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.30*5? 

Bemis * Call Co.’s Plate.10? 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Cross Cut.1234? 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, dis 60 * 10 ? 

Aiken’s Imitation..$7.00, dls 66*5? 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.20? 

Disston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6AO: dis 20* 
10020 * 10010 ? 

Atkin’s Lever, 9 dos No. 1,16.00; No. 2, 

Atkin’s Criterion. 9 dos $7.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00: No. 2, 

$24.00..dis 40*10? 

Avoir’s Saw Set and Punch.40? 

Am. Tool Ca’s Superior, 9 dos $16, dls 60? 


Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior. 

$6.00 9 dot 

Scales- 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

9 dos $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161.... 9 dos $6.760$7.OO 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.1002.20 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.2002.80 

Chatlllon’s Grocers' Trip Scales.50? 

Chatfllon’s Eureka.26? 

Chatillon’B Favorite.40? 

Family. Turnbulls.30030*10? 

Riehle Bros.’ Platform.6? 

Scale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .60*100 
60*10*5? 

Chatillon’s No. 1.40? 

Cbatillon's No. 2.50? 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. * L. Co.) 

$6.60.dls 30*10? 

Box, 1 Handle.9 doz $4.00, dis 10? 

Box, 2 Handle.9 doz $6.00, dls 10? 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*10? 

Foot.60*10060? 

Ship, Common. .9 dos $3.60 net 

Ship. Providence Tool Co.10? 

Screen Window and Door 

Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Warner’s Screen Corner Irons. .JS&yuk* 

Stearns’ Frames and Oorners .26026*10? 

Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10? 

Disston’s.45*10? 

Disston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10? 

Buck Bros.80? 

Stanley R. A L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.65*10? 

Black Handles. 60*10? 

Sargent * Co.'s 

No. 1 Forged Blade.60*10*10? 

Noe. 20, & and 60.66*4*10*10? 

Knapp & Cowles’ No. 1.60*20070? 

No. 1 Extra.60060*10? 

Nos. 00 *4.60*6050*10*6? 

Stearns’.25*10*6? 

Gay * Parsons.86? 

Champion.26*10? 

Clark’s Pat. 8008334? 

Crawford’s AdJ us table.30? 

Ellrlcb’s Socket and Ratchet..25026*10? 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.26? 

Kolb’s Common Sense..9 doz $6.00, dis 
25*10? 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_30*30*5? 

Screw Driver Bits.9 dos 50076$ 


Screw-Driver Bits. Parr’s.9 gro $6.25 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle78ets.No. 8 , $12.00. dls 
26026*10? 

P. D. & Co.’s all Steel.60? 


Wood Screws— List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70? 1 

Round Head Iron.... 66 ? | _ 

Flat Head Brass. 66 ? \ Extra 10? 

Round Head Brass.. .60? f often given 
Flat Head Bronze... .65# I by Jobbers 
Round Head Bronze .60? J 
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Mtushine— 

PUt Head, Iron.665 

Bound Head, Iron.505 

Bench and Band — 

Benchjtron.66*10066*10*105 

Bench, Wood, Beech.¥ doe £2.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20&105 

Hand. Wood.26*10026*10*65 

Lag, Blunt Point.”.75076*10% 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.^76j 

Hand Rail Sament’s. *. ‘ ‘ '.’.e0HftlO5 

Hand Ball, H, * B. Mfg. Co.. .70AKX3755 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co. 76% 

Jack Screw*, Millers Falla list. .60060*55 

Jack Screws, P. S. * W.365 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .60*10060*10*6% 
Jack Screws, Stearns'.40040*10* 

Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, 010.00.26% 

Rogers, complete, 04.00.255 

Barnes* Builders' and Cabinet Makers', 

016.26* 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades.36* 

Scythe Snatha.50ft2* 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .75*10076*10*65 
Pruning.. .See Prulng Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers. ..¥ dos 03.76 

Tinners’.20*25 

8WTOOar '‘- 

Heinisoh’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

60*10*10060*10*10*6% 


80*10080*10*105 

Acme Cast Shears.10ftl05 

Diamond Cast Shears.1 q5 

Clipper..10*105 

Victor Cast Shears.76*10076*10*55 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.405 

CfttoafO Drop Forge ft F. Co., Soli^ 

Clausa Shear Co., japanned.705 

Clausa Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.60* 

Sheaves— 

SHdina Door — 

M.W. CoTltoJuly, 1888..60*10000*55 

B. ft E., list Dec. 18,1886..66*205 

Corbin^s list. 60*10*25 

Patent Roller... 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s. 76% 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

1886.60*25 

Moore's Anti-Friction.605 

SHdina Shutter— 

R. * E. list Deo. 18,1886.00*10*25 

t’s list.60*105 

t list.60*10*105 


Ship Tools— 

L. ft L J. White.20*65 

Albertson Mfg. Co.265 

Shoes, Horae, Mule, Ac.— 


Burden’s, Perkins', Phoenix, at factory. 

04.00 

Mule — 

Add 01 ¥ keg to above prices. 

Or, Wrought— 

Ton lots.¥ hO# 

1000 A lots.¥ a 9te# 

600 a lots.¥ a 10 # 

Shot- 

(Autem price§ 2 # off, cash, 6 day* 
Drop, ¥ bag. 26 a.01JBO 

SSSiid%D&, , ¥ ^a'biif iaS 

Buck and Chilled, ¥ 6-a bag.34 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames* Shovels, Spades, fto., list Nov. 1, 

1886 . 205 

Norx.—Jobbers frequently give 607)55 
extra on above. 

Griffith’s Black Iron.60*105 

Griffith’s C. S.60060*105 

Griffith’s Solid C. S. R. R. Goods.205 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).205 

St. Louis Shovel Co...20020*7)45 

Hussey, Blnns ft Co.160265 

Hubbard ft Co.20020*705 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.60*105 

Pa^rne Pettebone ft Son, list January^ 

Remington’s (Lawman’s Patent)’ 

80*100405 

Rowland's, Black Iron.60*105 

Rowland’s Steel. 60 * 6060*105 

Shovels and Tongs— 

Iron Head. .00*10060*10*65 

Brass Head.60*10*105 

Skeins, Thlaihle- 

Western list.76*6076*105 

Columbus Wrt. Steel. list Nov. 1/1887.905 

Cokltuookdale Iron Co.60*105 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins..005 

Utica Turned and Fitted.865 

Sloven— 

Buffalo Metallic. 8.8. ft Co. ..60*26*105 

Barter Flour Sifters.¥ dos 02.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.... ¥ dos 02J26 
Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

¥ dos 02.00 

Smith's Adjustable F. ft C. Strainer. 

¥ dos. 01.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim- 

Iron.. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, ¥ dos.. 70* 90 * 

Mesh 20, Nested, ¥ dos.. 86* 01.00 
Mesh 24, Nested, ¥ dos.. 01.00 1.10 

Slates— 

School, by case. 60*105 

Snaps, Harness. Ac.— 

Anchor (T. ft 8. Mfg. Co.).665 

Fitch’s (Bristol).60*104 

Hotchkiss. .105 

Andrews.605 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*105 

German, new list.40*105 

Covert.60*25 

Covert, New Patent.50*6*25 

Covert, New R. E. 00025 

Covered Spring.60*10*1 05 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert's Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

86*25 

Spoke Shaves- 

Iron.465 

Wood.805 

Bailey's (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40*105 

8tearns’.20*100805 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonnoy's.¥ dos 010.00, dls 605 

Stearns’. 20*105 

Ives', No. 1, 016.00; No. 2, 012.00 ¥ dos. 

~ . 66*105 

Douglas’.¥ dos 09.00, dls 205 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. . .70*105 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list.70*105 

Bnffalo 8.8. ft Co.38<**25 

Silver-Plated— (4 mos. or 65 cash 80 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. 605 

C. Rogers ft Bros.605 

Rogers ft Bro.605 

Reed A Barton...605 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.50&10T~~ 

Simpson. Hall, Miller ft Co. M 

Holmes ft Edwards Silver Co. .50*100 
50*10*65 

H. ft E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*65 
H. ft E. Silver Co., Durham 811 ver.60*65 

German Silver.50060*5 

German Silver, Hall ft Elton. .60*65 cash 

Nickel Silver.60*6060*10*55 cash 

Britannia.605 

Board man’s Flat Ware.60*105) « 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver...605 l § 

Board man’s Britannia Spoons, case f 9 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60000*65 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.265 

Squares— 

Steel and Iron. .I 7 K>iivaiiuw 

Nickel-Plated..) 76*100805 


Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*65 

Staples— 

Steelyards.40*100605 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.80* 

6080*105 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield's Goods.. .80* 
6030*105 

Lightning Screw Plate.260305 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .88*4*60405 

Stone— 

Hlndostan No. 1. 8 #; Axe, 8 *#; Slips 
No. L 4*4# 

Sandstone.¥ a 2*4# 

Washita Stone, Extra.¥ a 19020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.¥ a 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.¥ a 10011 # 

Washita Slips, No. 1 , Extra.. ¥ a 36038# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.¥ a 24026# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 0 ln¥ a 01.60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1,0 to 9 ln¥ a 01.86 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 in.¥ a 40# 

Turjtey Slips.¥ a 01.0001A0 

Lake Superior, Chase.¥ a 10 # 

Lake Superior slips. Chase. ..¥ a 31032# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... ¥ a 
18020# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds..¥ a 20026# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets.. ¥ gro 024.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.¥ gro 06.00, dls 105 

Gem.¥ gro 04.60, dls 105 

Gold Medal.¥ gro 06.00, dis 265 

“ Mirror ”.¥ pro 06.00, dis —5 

Lustro.¥ gro 04.76 net 

Ruby.¥ gro 03.76 net 

Rising Sun, 6 gro lots.¥ gro 06.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.¥ a 8 # net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, ¥ gro.25.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. ¥ gro 013.00 
Tates’Liquid, 2 3 5 10 gal. cans 

¥ gal ...00.90 .80 .70 .00 

Tates Standard Paste Polish, 10-a cans. 

Jet Black.¥ gro $3A0 

Japanese.¥ gro |3.60 

Fireside. ¥ gro 02.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.¥ gro 019.00 

Bonnell’s liquid Stove Polish. ¥ gro 08.00 
Bonnell’i Paste Stove Polish.. ¥ gro 06.00 
Black Eagle Benslne Paste, 6 and 10 n> 

cans. 12 * 4 # 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ft 

Nickel Plate Paste.¥ gro 06^00 

l acks. Brads, Ac.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.—[Sote.—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*65 

Steel Carpet.80080*65 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80080*65 

American Iron Cut.76076*105 

Swedes Iron.76*6076*105 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10075*10*65 

Tinned Swedes Iron_76*10075*10*65 

Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*65 

Gimp and Lace.75* 10075 *10*55 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.75*10075*10*65 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.75*1(*H75&10&M 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .75*10075*10*65 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

„ 75*10075*10*65 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list). 

„ m 80080*55 

Copper Tacks. 50*105 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.50*105 

Finishing Nalls.70*100 70*10*105 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.7O*lO07O*lOAlO5 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails. 70*100 
70*10*10# 

Basket Nails .. .70*10® 70 * 10 * 10 % 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* 

„ 10*105 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*105 

Chair Nalls.70*10070*10*105 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points.50050*65 

Cigar Box Nalls.50*10050*10*65 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*10*65 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..60*10060*10*65 

Leathered Carpet.50*10050*10*65 

Brush Tacks.60*10050*10*65 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888, 10*100 
10*10*65 

IdnJnjr and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1 , 

Silvered..80*10*105 

J spanned.20*10*105 

Double-Pointed Tacks. 865 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*105 

Wire Brads * Nailsisee Nails, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. ft ETMfg. Co.’s 
list. 60*105 

Tap Borers— 


_and Rind.20*105 

Ive*s Tap Boren.88te*65 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. .20&lf r *~~ 

Clark's. — 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American. 26*105 

Spring.405 

Cnesterman’g, Regular list.250805 

Th eras on e te rs— 

Tin Case. .. .80080*105 

Thimble Skeins—8ee 8kelnz. 
Ties, Bale-Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*55 

TIaners’ Shears, Ac.— 

Shears and Snips (P. S. * W.X.200265 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. MalUnson * Co.83)45 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20,1887.75076*6 

Tire Benders, Upsetiers, Ac— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .165 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16% 

Tobacco Catters— 

Champion.120*10 

Wood Bottom.¥ doz 86.00a_ 

All Iron.¥ do* $4.26 

Nashua Look Co ’j ¥ dos, $18.00 600665 

Wilson’s.665 

Sargent’s.¥ doz, $24, dls, 66*105 

Acme.¥ dos, $20.00, dls 405 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s Clam S and 4, Bronzed 

Iron. .605 

Clam 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.965 

Clam 8 and 4, Brass.865 

8kylight Lifters.865 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.605 

Relhers Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887... ..TTTTTT.A0A&5 

ReJher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
„ . 60*25 

Excelsior.60*10*25 

Shaw’s..60*105 

Payson’s Universal.40040*105 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse.86040*65 

Oneida Pattern.70070*65 

Game, Blake’s Patent.40*10*65 

Mouse and Rat — 

Moose Wood. Choker, ¥ doz boles, 11012# 
Mouse, Round Wire. .¥ dos 81A0, dls 105 
Mouse,Cage, Wire... .¥ doz $2.50, dls 105 
Mouse, Catch-’em-alive, ¥ ds $2.50. dis 165 

Mouse, “Bonanza”.¥gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.¥ gr $18.00, dis 165 

¥ dos 90# 

In full cases.¥ doz 76# 


Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.265 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.165 

Dias ton’s Br’k and Plastering, 26026*105 

Peace’s Plastering.265 

Clement & Maynard's.205 

Rose’s Brick.160205 

Brade’s Brick.265 

Worrall's Brick and Plastering.205 

Garden.705 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.265 


Cyclone.. 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6 -b 


Tracks, Warehouse, Ac.— 

B. * L. Block Co.'s list. ’82..405 

Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Flax Twine- 
No. 9, Wand ) 
No.l2,r 
No. 18, 

No. 24, 

No. 36, 1 


BC B 

1 lb Balls.22# 30# 

! lb Balls.21# 29# 

1 lb *Bolls.18# 28# 

lb Balls.18# 28# 

lb Balls.16# 27# 


No. 264, Mattraas, H and te lb Balia.48050# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, W lb Balls.26# 

Mason Line, Linen, )4 a> Balls. 66 # 

2- Ply Hemp, )# ana & lb Balls (Spring 

Twine).liu# 

8 -Ply Hemp, 1 fb Balls.12#® 12)4# 

3- Ply Hemp, 1)4 lb Balls.11#011>2# 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Bails to lb . ,15#016# 

2, 3, 4 and 5-PlyJute, )4 lb Balls. 10 # 

Wool. * 

Paper 
Cottor 


...‘#@ 11 # 

ton Mops, 6 , 9,12 and 16 lb to doz. .18# 


Parker’s.200255 

Wilson’s.555 

Howard’s. 40 % 

Bonney’s.40*105 

Millers Falls.40040*105 

Trenton.40*5040*105 

Merrill’s.150205 

Sargent’s.60*10*105 

Baekus and Union.404 

Double Screw Leg.15*105 

Prentiss.20*5025% 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40% 

Moore’s. 205 

Sate Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*3. $15.00.. .dls 40*105 

Steanrs.88U&10038V**10*105 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.38)40355 

Sargent’s.604*105 

Hopkins’.¥ doz $17.60, dis 105 

Reading.40*105 

Wentworth.20*105 

Combination Hand Vises.¥ gr $ 42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.T.....205 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.105 

Wagon Boxes— 

Par lb.2K# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.¥ dos $4.00, diz 265 

Waaker Cutters— 

Smlth’fl Pat..¥ dos $12.00. dls 20*10*105 

Johnson’s.¥ dos $11.00, dls 88ft5 

Penny’s. 

f doz PoL $14; Jap’d. $16.00, dls 665 

Appleton’s.¥ dos $16.00, dis 00*105 

Bonney’s.80*10% 

Washers— 

wSh«ii:::: ^ & & 8$ si 

In lots lees than 200 A, ¥ A, add te#, 6-A 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges— 


Iron . 
Steel.. 




Well Backets, Galvaalsed— 

Hill’s^.., .¥ doz^l2 qt, $4JB6;JL4jj 


Iron Clad.7¥ doz, 14 qt, $____ 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$4J004AO 

Whiting’s Wired Top. .¥ dos $4.000.4Jt 6 

Well Wheels— 

8 in.. $2J26; 10 In., $2.70; 12 In.. $ 8 JH) 
Wire— 

Iron— 

Market, Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 

70*100765 

Market, Cop'd, Nos. 0 to 1$ ....70070*15 

Market, Gafv., Nos. 0 to 18.66*65 

Market, Tln’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18^ 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 10 to r 


t Ises— 

SoUd Box..60060*65 

Parallel- 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.15*105 

Stephens’. .250305 


Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nob. 19 to S 
76076, 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86. 

75*10*65 

8tone,Tlnned.70070*105 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*105 

Galvanized Fence.665 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.755 

Anneakd Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.765 

Brass, list JanVlS. 1884.16*905 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884.265 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.665 

Malin’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools^ 

Malin’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 805 

Cast Steel Wire.605 

Stube’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £,805 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# ¥ A 

Picture Wire.00 ft 105 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

¥ 1000, $9.00, dis 265 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, Ae. - 

Painted Screen Cloth, ¥ 100 sq. ft., 
$1,80 0 $1.90 

Galvanised Wire Netting.76076*65 

Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Hope- 
List May 1,1886. 

uon.805 

Cast Steel.405 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.405 

Baxter's Adjustable ** S ” .... 40*100605 

Baxter's Diagonal.40*100605 

Coes’ Genuine.66*85 

Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ”.66*10*85 

Girard Standard.70*105 

Machinists'. Sterling Wrench Co. .70*105 
Lamson ft Sessions’ Eu^tusers’ ...60*105 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard. 70&105 

Goes’ Pattern. Wrought. 

Girard Agricu i tnral. 

Lamson & Sea ouV Agric’l. 

Sterling Wrought 
Bemis * Call’i 

Pat. Combination.365 

Merrick’s Pattern.365 

Brigg*s Pattern.265 

Cylmder or Gas Pipe.40*6% 

No. 3 Pipe.40*105 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).fC.on, dls 60&l(i5 
The Favorite Pocket ) dos fi.uo, dis 405 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.265 

Boardman’s. . 20*105 

Always Readj 25*5% 

Alligator. 505 

Donohue’s Eu- inoer. 20 * 10 % 

Acme, Bright. 00*35 

Acme, Nickeled . 60*35 

Walker’s.66*35 

Diamond Steel 55*35 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, *c., list Jan. 12.1886. 

80*20081*265 


ini. 

?} 


80080*65 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 21, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

FEBRUARY 20 , 1889. 

The following quottUona are tor small lota. Wholewlf pnoe«, at which Urge loU only on be bonght, are gtren elsewhere m oor weekly market report*. 




IRON AND STRBL. 

Bmt Iron from Store. 

Qpmmon Iron: 

M to i In. round and square.. t» ft 1 90 © .. # 

1 to • In. x $$ to 1 in. S* * 

Refined Iron: 

H to 8 in. rotund end square.. 1 __ _ 

lto 4 in. x % to IK in.>*b 8.00 0 8.10# 

4U toO In. x% to 1 in.i ^ ^ 

lto 6 in. x U and 6-10.V 8 8.80 <26 8.80# 

Rods—K and 11-16 round and sq..« It 2.10 © 2.80# 
Bands—3 to 0 x 8-10 to No. 18. —5 b 2.80 © 2.80# 
•• Burden Best ” Iron, base prioe.. $ lb 8.00 ©...-# 
Burden's “ H. B. A 8.” Iron, base 

“BbSer”!!!!!!, ....’.”.’.”.2 8> 8.10© !!!.'# 

Norway Rods..4.00 ©5.00# 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh 8hoe, base 

prioe in Bmah lots.... 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. . 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. 

10 to*16.V lb 2.75 © 2.80# 8.25 

17 to 80.fib 8.85 © 800# 8.86 

81 to 84.* lb 8.00 © 8.10# 8.50 

85and 45....Vft 820 © .... 

87 .f lb 8.85 © 8.87J4# 

88 .fir 8.50 JS.# 

Galv’d, 14 to 80. f D. 4.60 
Galv’d, il to 84, f lb, 4.87* 

Galy’d, 85 to 88. fib. 5 85 

Galy’d, 87.f lb, 5.82* 

Galy’d. 28.f b, 0.00 

Patent Planished. 

Russia.#Ib 9*# ©10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.# b 5# © 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

EK&aSiii::::.::.:::- |8J 

Blister, 1st quality.. 1 [ B 12*# 

German Steel, Best. 1 * B 10 

8d quality. 1 [ B 9 

8d quality. 1 I B 8 

8heet Cast Steel, 1st quality. B 15 

2d quality.U B 14 

8d quality.f B 18*# 

METALS, 

Tin. Per B 

Banoa, Pigs.28 # 

Straits, Pigs.*» # 

Bnglisn, Pigs. .28J4# 

Straits in Bam.24 # 

Tin Platen. 

Charcoal Plate*.—Briqht. 

Metro Grade.IC, 10 x 14.. 85.75 

• .IC. 12x12.. 6.00 

44 .. 10,14x80.. 6.75 

- “ fC, 20 x 88.. 18.00 

44 “ IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

* 44 IX, 12x18.. 7.50 

•• 44 IX, 14x80.. 7.85 

“ 44 IX, 20 x 88.. 15.00 

l * 44 .DC, 12*xl7.. 5 60 

* 44 .DX, 1856 x 17.. 7.00 

Call and Grade.IC, 10 x 14,. 5.75 

44 44 .IC, 12x12.. 6.00 

“ 44 .IC. 14x20.. 6.T5 

•• 44 .IX. 10x14.. 7.26 

“ 44 .IX, 12x12.. 7.50 

44 44 .IX 14x20. 7.86 

Allaway Grade.IC, 10 x 14.. 5.00 

44 44 .IC, 12 x 12 . 5.12* 

44 44 .tC, 14x80.. 5.00 

“ 44 .IC, 80 x 28.. 11.00 

44 44 .IX. 10x14.. 6.00 

“ " ...EX, 12 X 12.. 6.25 

*• “ . ... IX, 14 x 20.. 6.00 

44 44 .IX, 20 x 28.. 12.00 

44 “ ...DC, 12V4X17.. 4.75 © 

44 “ . .DX,12*xl7.. 5.75 © 

Coke Plate*.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. *4.75 © 

10 x 20.. 7.25 © 

80 x 28.. 9.75 © 

IX, 10 x 14,14x20.. 5.50 © 

BYlGrade.—10,10x14.14x80.. 4.40 © 

Charcoal Plate*.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-IO, 14 x 20.*4.40 © 

80 x 88 . 9.00 © 

IX, 14 x 80 . 4.40 © 

80 x 28. 11.00 © 

Abecarse* Grade.—IC, 14x20.... 4.25 © 

20 x 88.... 8.60 © 

[X, 14 x 80... 5.26 © 

80x28... 10.50 © 

7in Boiler Plate*. 

1XX, 14x26.112 sheets...$12.50 < 

IXX, 14x28.112 sheets... 

TTY , 14 x 81.112 sheets 

Copper, 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sised lots. 


2 £ 
11 


80-72- 

OfL 

79 

tlA (M_ 

QA_I__ 

_QA 

JO AC 

JQ 

QA 

on_QA_ 

an_I_ 

QA 

ai qa_L_ 

84--— 

—06 


Over 84 in. wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


h 

r 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 os. 18 os. 10 os. 

Per pound. $0.88 0.80 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per^ 

circlesfoo inches in diameter and iess, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 8heet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 Inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. _ . 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over prioe of sheets required to out 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the f ore- 

CkSd^r SardRolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottom «, Pit* and Flat*. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

18 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. .81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. . , . 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. • • • • 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sixes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.18# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sices, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 58 

in.) each. 12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sixes, pel- 

square foot. . ■ • • -2*# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 6,1888 Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 
Seamless Copper. Beamlera Brass. 

; inch# 1b.60# J4inch#b 


6.00 

6.00 


$4.62* 

9.25 


4.60 

9.00 

5.50 

10.80 

\ *12/*5 


• Pig. Bar and Ingot, 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
f B. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe >1* a component of chief value), 
© * ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

©17 # 


bake. 

« Anchor ” Brand.. 


©1654# 


...47# 
... 41# 
...89# 
....87# 
. .. 86 # 
....84# 
....81# 


7 *» »* .4g£ aZ 44 44 

4 44 44 * 111 .40# §1 44 44 

® 4 * 44 ;^i!?# \ 44 

4 4 ‘ “ .84# l* 44 " 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 © 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plate*, *1.50 V 100 B. 
Western Spelter .5*# © 6 # 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, «H#p. 

600 lb casks. 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, *2 # 100 B. Old Lead, 2# # B. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# $ B. 

American . vAA 

Newark.4*# 

Bar. 6*4 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— -6fc 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.1 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.454 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4 

Solder. 

::::::: 

The prices of the many other qualities of 8ol< 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.# BIS*# ©14# 

HaUett’s. “ 12# ©12*# 

Plumbers’ Brass B ork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops. . 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55A10&2 

Corporation Cocks... 55A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

western list.55*10*2 

Ground R**tn and Shampooing Cooks... .50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50&10A2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.5Q&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. 50AI&&2 

Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cocks, SOI Cocks. 
Stops, Hopper Codes, Hydrant Cooks and 

BallCocks.60A19A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55&10&2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.55A10&2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers. 66A10A2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

*1.86. dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Fa© per sct.*1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plafi Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.65&10&2 

Union Joints. 60A10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Bandies ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer 8crews and 

Guides.56&10&2 

Hose Good. .65A10A2 

Steam and Baa Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves. .. ....80A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with F'nished 

Brass Wbeels.40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

OOftlOAS 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .00&10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60&10&3 

Brass-Cross and Check Valves.60AI0A2 

Brass Check Valves... 60&10&2 

Brass Hose Valves.40AI0AS 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves - 60A10A2 

Brass Safety Valves..60&10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. . 50&10&2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10AS 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57*&10&2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.A7*A10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup?.. 

60*1062 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cugs^^^ 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.—60*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.66*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.60*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.00*10*8 

Brass 8team Fittings, Finished.20*10*2 

Brass Union Joints.60*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .65*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugg. 66*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle, Cross and Check 

V&It68 ... . ...... 66 * 1 0*2 

Iron Body 8afety, Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.65*10*2 

▲11 Iron Valves.65*10*2 

Miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70*10 

Plugs and Bushings ...75*10 

Malleable Iron Unions. 67U 

Malleable Iron Fittings.» 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.M b 88© 24# 

4 * Ordinary. . 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 © 16# 

4 * 44 best. . 88# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best. .40 © 564 

in oil.45 ©55# 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

44 Ultramarine.18 © 80# 

WSfi 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome. .16 ©28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.. • 14 © 18 © 85# 

Green, Paris... ... goo± 8gj best,g# 

Green, Paris In oil.good, 80#; best, 86# 

Iron Paint, Bright Red.J ft f'' 4 

Iron Paint, Brown. 

Iron Paint, Purple. 

Iron Paint, Ground In oil. Bright Red.... J 1 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .• b 5 ms 

Iron Paint, Ground in oiL Brown.V 5U# 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.w ® 6# 

Litharge. 

Mineral Paints.* ©4# 

Orange Mineral . ---i?®* 

Red Lead. American. .• • • • • • • • •«*<# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry... . .$L66^© $1.70 

Red Venetian in ofi.asst'd cans, 11# ; 

Red Indian Dry. 

Rose Pink.. 


m 9 *1. A' 
.1* • 13* 
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Shaping Machine. 

The machine which we herewith illus¬ 
trate in perspective and detail is compact 
and powerful, susceptible of fine and 
positive adjustments, practically noiseless, 
and operates with ease and smoothness. 
It is driven by straight and cross-belted 
friction pulleys located on each side of the 
machine. The power and velocity of the 
ram are unvaried by change of stroke, 
which can be regulated while the machine 
is in motion, its velocity at all times being 
uniform and under full control of the 
operator. By a new arrangement of 
motive parts the machine is self-adjust¬ 
ing as to wear and automatically ab¬ 
sorbs power according to the resist- 


quickness of the change in direction of the 
movement of the ram, which will work up 
to a line and reverse inside of J inch. 
Shafting or bars of any length and up to 
inches in diameter can be passed 
through the machine, under the ram and 
slotted or fluted at any point, and from 
k to 15 inches in length, without change. 
The friction box for operating the feeds 
has a cam let-off and consumes power only 
at the instant of action. In the accom¬ 
panying engravings, Fig. 2 is a side ele¬ 
vation showing the gears driving the ram 
and the feed gears, Fig. 8 is a plan view 
of Fig 2, and Fig. 4 shows the construc¬ 
tion of the driving shaft. This shaft con¬ 
sists practically of a hollow shaft, within 
which fits a spindle. To each end of the spin- 


low shaft and being secured in the 
spindle. The spiral gear is thus free 
to move and to carry with it the inner 
shaft and also the driving pulleys P, 
mounted at either end of the inner shaft, 
and which are adapted to engage with the 
outer surfaces of the friction pulleys p . 
This spiral gear engages a gear connected 
with the driving train. These spirals are 
of 12°. It is evident from this construc¬ 
tion that as the load upon the train in¬ 
creases the spiral gear J upon the shaft 
will be shifted along the shaft one way or 
the other, according to the direction in 
which the ram is moving, and will bring 
into play one or the other of the friction- 
wheels p. It is further evident that as the 
load increases the more powerful will be 



SHAPER, BUILT BY THE PUTNAM MACHINE COMPANY OF FITCHBURG, MAS& 


•nee of the cutting tool — in other 
words, when the cut is exceptionally 
heavy and more power is consequently 
needed to drive the tool, it is obtained by 
means of an extremely simple arrange¬ 
ment, which we shall describe more in 
detail later. The ram is long, has a quick 
return, and is actuated by a powerful train 
of heavy gearing made in duplicate, the 
under surface of the ram being formed 
with two racks, with which the driving 
gears engage The ram head is graduated, 
swivels on trunnion, is secured by T bolts 
to the ram, and has depth gauge, with a 
run of inches. As stated, the driving 
gears are double, and so arranged that the 
cogs of one machine overlap the other. 
This imparts a smooth and even motion 
to the ram, and greatly promotes the en¬ 
durance of the gears. 

The machine has two speeds (for cast 
iron and steel), which admits of instant 
use without change of belt. Sufficient 
power is obtained to sustain a heavy cut, 
and an automatic coarse surfacing feed is 
provided. An important feature is the 


I die is held a pulley, one of which operates 
| the forward stroke of the ram and the other 
the return. The diameters are different, 
so as to get a quick speed on the return. 
Each pulley is mounted so as to revolve 
freely upon the hollow shaft, being held 
to the spindle by an arrangement shown in 
Fig. 5. Fitting a thread m the end of the 
spindle k is a nut, n, which holds the disk 
m in position. The hub o of the pulley is 
free to revolve on the hollow shaft. The 
hub is formed at its outer end with a 
thread, upon which fits the cap Z, thereby 
forming an annular bearing about the disk 
m y so that while the pulley is free to re¬ 
volve upon the hollow shaft, it is held in 
place by means of the disk m and the nut 
n to the spindle k, Fitting within the in¬ 
ner periphery of each pulley P is a friction 
pulley, p y mounted upon the hollow shaft 
with which it is rigidly connected. 
The spiral gear J is mounted about at the 
center of the driving shaft, and its ex¬ 
tended hub is provided with a slot,/, 
through which passes a key, this 
key passing through a slot in the hol- 


the thrust of the pinion J along the shaft, 
and the tighter will be the frictional hold 
between the pulleys p and P. 

Fulcrumea at A, Fig. 8, on the side of 
the machine, is the lever H, the free end 
of which is formed with a yoke, as shown 
in the plan. In the free end of the yoke 
is pivoted a rod, the other end of which is 
provided with a standard having an 
arm adapted to engage with the usual 
tappets placed on top of the machine and 
carried oy the ram. Pivoted a short dis¬ 
tance from the fulcrum of the arm H is a 
rod • extending through the case and 
carrying the friction arm, which is so 
arranged that any movement it makes in 
a direction parallel to the axis of its shaft 
will impart a similar movement to the 
spiral gear J. This arm, shown de¬ 
tached in Fig. 6, is of case-hardened 
malleable iron, and is provided with 
plugs of raw hide upon each side. 
As the ram moves forward its tap¬ 
pet strikes the upper projecting rod of 
the lever H and moves the rod entering 
the case, and therefore the spiral pinion 
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and its inner shaft or spindle, in a direc- the lever H need be moved but a fraction ing shaft to the ram and also to the feed 
tion to throw out the driving pulley, to accomplish the movement of the spiral mechanism, which latter is driven through 
At the reverse end of the stroke the gear and the throwing out of the friction the segmental arm B, thus engaging with 
mechanism takes the opposite course and clutches. It is apparent that the heavier the the rack D, which drives the train JB F G 


At the reverse end of the stroke the gear and the throwing out of the friction the segmental arm B, thus engagin 
mechanism takes the opposite course and clutches. It is apparent that the heavier the the rack D, which drives the train 



Fig. 2 .—Side Elevation of Putnam Shaper . 



relieves the friction from the pulley at the load the more powerful will be the force mov- operating the feed. The friction box 
other end of the driving shaft. This ing the spiral along the shaft and engaging operating this gearing consimaes power 
mechanism permits of the working of the the driving friction. In the side elevation, only at the instant of action. From 
ram at an exceptionally short stroke, since Fig. 2, are shown the trains from the driv- the brief description we have given of the 
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operating parts of this machine it will be valued, as it is understood, at about or still others four, strands of steel wire, also 
seen that it is especially adapted for over $1 per pound, is not the 44 steel heavily covered with manila yarn, some of 
heavy work, that provision is made for strips ” which pay 84 cents per pound the latter being coated with tar and some 
compensating all wear of the frictional when valued at over 10 cents per pound, not so coated. The merchandise not being 
surfaces, and that it is so proportioned and 45 per cent, ad valorem when valued the steel wire of commerce 11 covered with 
and designed as to work with the least at* under 4 cents per pound. This pro- cotton, silk or other material,” and not 
possible time consumed by loss of vision is evidently not applicable to such being the iron or steel wire rope also 
stroke. The machine is unusually heavy highly polished and finished merchandise specified, and also being not otherwise 
and compact, and, possessing the admir- as the article in question. enumerated, is dutiable at the rate of 45 

able features we have mentioned, is duty on swivels percent, ad valorem for “ manufactures, 

rapidly making a place for itself in the articles or wares not specially enumerated 

long line of well-known tools coming On an appeal from an assessment of 45 or provided for * * * composed 

from the Putnam shops. In an early is- per cent, ad valorem on certain swivels, wholly or in part of * * * steel,” &c., 

sue we shall describe the rack-cutting claimed to be dutiable under the provisions and the principle enunciated in the Depart- 
attachment, designed to be used in con- for 44 chain or chains of all kinds,” the De- ment’s decision, wherein it was held that 
nection with this shaper. This attach- partment says: 44 The appraiser reports certain “ wire ribbon,” which was a 
ment can be placed on the shaper, with that the articles consist of a loop and woven fabric consisting of fine wires 
whose operation it will not in the least in- swivel, having three or four short links of covered with cotton thread and united to- 
terfere, and at any time it can be used for chain attached, and intended to be used, gether by a cotton web, was not the iron 
the cutting of racks of any length. These in connection with a leather strap, as a or steel wire covered with cotton, silk or 



Fig. 4. Fig. d. Fig. 5. 

Figs, 4 to 6. — Driving Shaft of Putnam Shaper. 


machines are built by the Putnam Machine 
Company, of Fitchburg, Mass. 

Recent Customs Decisions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has an¬ 
nounced the following decisions in cus¬ 
toms cases under the metal schedule: 

STEEL IN 8TRIP8. 

The Treasurv Department declines to 
reverse its decision whereby certain thin 
polished strips or tapes of steel were held 
to be dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, for 4 4 steel not specially enu¬ 
merated or provided for.” From the 
statement, as well as that of the manu¬ 
facturer, it was clear that the merchandise 
had, by the process of filing, polishing, 
Ac., become, if not wholly, at least “par¬ 
tially,” manufactured articles of steel, so 
that even if not covered by said provision 
it would be dutiable at the rate of 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. At any rate, the said 
merchandise, which, in many cases, is 


| patented article for fastening dogs, and 
that they are not, in his opinion, the 
4 chain ’ or 4 chains ’ of commerce. From 
an examination of the sample submitted, 
the Department is of opinion that the arti¬ 
cles are parts of chains, and that they were 
properly dutiable as claimed.” 

BUOY AND GRAPNEL ROPE. 

On an assessment of duty at the rate of 
45 per cent, ad valorem on certain so- 
called 44 steel wire covered with yarn,” 
which the appellant claims to be dutiable 
at the rate of 64 cents per pound, for steel 
wire galvanized, &c., tne Department 
rules: 44 It appears from the report of the 

appraiser ana an inspection of samples 
that the merchandise in question is not 
wire as commercially known and recog¬ 
nized, but that it consists of rope (sty led 
by the appellant grapnel rope and buoy 
rope) composed of wire and manila yarn, 
some of the coils being composed of single 
pieces of. galvanized steel wire heavily 
covered with manila yam and coated 
with tar, and others containing three, and 


other material as specified in said sched¬ 
ule. 

DRAWBACK ON STEEL NAILS. 

I The Department in an application for 
drawback on certain steel nails has de¬ 
cided that on the exportation of steel 
nails manufactured wholly from imported 
steel slabs a drawback will be allowed 
equal in amount to the duty paid on the 
imported material used in the manufact¬ 
ure, less the legal retention of 10 per cent. 
The quantity of the material so used to be 
determined by adding to the net weight of 
the exported nails 74 per cent, of such net 
weight. 

Lord Stanley, Governor - General o t 
Canada, advises that all Canadian fortifi¬ 
cations be supplied with guns similar to 
those mounted in Halifax. So far from 
approving of this action, the Imperial 
Government, according to an Ottawa dis¬ 
patch, remonstrates in imperative terms 
against the hostile policy pursued of late 
by the provincial authorities. 
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Pressure Regulator. 

The safety pressure regulator here shown 
is especially designed for use in connec¬ 
tion with a system for a public service of 
natural gas. It consists in a valve con¬ 
trolled and opened and closed by the 
shifting of a body of fluid which is moved 
by the pressure of the gas. The body of 
fluid is introduced into chambers, between 
which it is free to flow through the flex¬ 
ible pipe connecting them. The device is 
set so that under the average pressure of 
gas the fluid will be sustained in a state of 
about equal division between the two 
chambers; then, if the pressure drops a 
little in the outlet pipe, the pressure on 
the fluid will be proportionately relieved 
and enough fluid will gravitate from the 
movable chamber into the stationary cham¬ 
ber to sufficiently lighten the former to 
permit the weight to Tift it, and hence the 
valve-arm, so as to open the valve wider 
and correct the variation in pressure by 
letting enough more gas pass the valve to 
make up. When, on the other hand, the 
pressure rises slightly above the average 
pressure, sufficient fluid will be forced 
from the stationary chamber to the mov¬ 
able chamber to pull the latter, and hence 
the valve-arm, down by the increase of 
weight in such chamber, and so close the 
valve enough to prevent increase of press¬ 
ure and keep the amount of gas passing 


gas-main and turning it on again without 
the consumer’s knowledge. In case there 
should be a dangerous overpressure of 
gas, the entire amount of fluid will be 
forced into the movable chamber, which 
will then overbalance the weight and pull 
down the valve-arm so as to entirely close 
the valve. But as the pressure reduces, 
the fluid will flow back into the stationary 
chamber and permit the weight to lift the 
movable chamber and arm, and thus auto¬ 
matically open the valve. The regulator 
has therefore the three-fold function of 
compensating for variations of pressure in 
the ordinary use of the gas, in shutting off 
the gas so that it must be turned again 
pereonall y by the consumer when it is 
turned off in the main line, and, also, in 
shutting it off entirely when the pressure 
is so excessive as to be dangerous or in¬ 
convenient. The arrangement of passages 
and connections is such that no fluid can 
remain in them, thus giving absolute free- I 
dom from frost. Owing to the parts being 
all of metal, the operation is no more af¬ 
fected. by Are than are the pipes or conncc- | 
tions. This regulator is Wng made by 
Adams Bros. A Co., of Findlay, Ohio. 

Exhibitors at Paris. 

The efforts of the American Commis¬ 
sioners of the Paris Exposition appear to 
have led to success, the number or manu- 


Ohio; Union Metallic Cartridge C ompany . 
New York; Winchester Repeating Arms Com¬ 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 

Boilers. —E. P. Brown, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Hopson & Chapin Mfg. Company, New Lon¬ 
don, Conn. 

Drills. —American Diamond Rock Boring 
Company, New York; Ingersoll Rock Drill 
Company, New York. 

Carpenters ’ Tools. — Darling, Brown & 
Sharpe, rules, Ac., Providence. R. I.; E. E. 
Gayland, saws, planes, &c., Bridgeport, Cohn. 

Engines. —John Henry Blake, marine rotary. 
New York; Crist A Covert, gas, New York; 
N. Huntley Edgerton, Philadelphia; J. Willis 
Morris, New York; Simonds Mannf«/^ rlnir 
Company, New York: Straight Line Engine 
Company, Syracuse. N. Y.; George WTHTt 
Sons & Co., automatic, Buffalo. 

Glues. —Le Page & Co., Boston; Mrs. Cristine 
Lugano, Kingston. N. Y.; Russia Cement Com¬ 
pany, Gloucester, Maas. 

Hardware. —Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.: L. & J. White, tools and knives, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y. 

Road Machines. —American Road Mai»hin^ 


dron Iron Wheel Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
George N. Pierce A Co., Buffalo. 

Railway Supplies.—D. E. Bishop, railroad 
joint, New York; Henry Bornstem A Co., 
patent pin hook, Boston; William H. Inloes, 
model of turntable, Asheville, N. C.: Dr. B. F. 

carCovington, Ky.; New 
York Car WheeMVorka, Buffalo, N. Y.: New 
York Commercial Company, New York; Peck- 
ham Paper Car Wheel Company, New York; 
H. K. Porter & Co., Pittsburgh; John Stephen¬ 
son Company, New York; A. Whitney & Sons, 
car wheels, Philadelphia. 



RYDER PRESSURE REGULATOR, MADE BY ADAMS BROS. A CO., OF FINDLAY, OHIO. 


into the outlet pipe nearly constant. It 
will be seen that the fluctuations in press¬ 
ure in the gas supply at once act through 
the movable fluid to operate the valve in 
compensatory action, so that although 
variations of pressure occur in the gas 
main, the pressure of gas passing through 
the outlet pipe will be constant. In case 
the gas should bo entirely shut off in the 
gas main, all the fluid will then at once 
gravitate into the stationary chamber, 
leaving the movable chamber so light that 
it is overbalanced by the weight and lifted 
until the valve-arm rotates the valve so as 
to entirely close it. It will thus be seen 
that the Glutting off of the gas in the gas- 
main is followed by the automatic closing 
of the valve. The regulator acts as a vis¬ 
ual indicator to signal to the consumer 
that the gas has been shut off in the main 
line. Now, although the gas may be 
turned on in the main line, none will pass 
into the outlet pipe until the consumer has 
manually opened the valve by lifting the 
weighted lever, which he must hold in an 
elevated position against the weight until 
the pressure of the gas thus let into the 
outlet pipe, and hence into the stationary 
chamber, has forced enough liquid into 
the movable chamber to balance the 
weight and keep the valve open. It will 
be evident from the foregoing that the 
device constitutes a safeguard against ac¬ 
cident due to shutting off the gas in the 


facturers to whom space is allotted being 
very large. The commissioners have as¬ 
sured exhibitors that every possible care 
will be taken to display to the best ad¬ 
vantage whatever may be sent. There 
will be no expense for freight charges 
either going to France or returning, but 
exhibitors are expected to provide pack¬ 
ing for their goods, and to attach to the 
various exhibits cards stating the insurable 
value of the goods. They must agree also 
not to offer any of the exhibits for sale 
during the progress of the exhibition, and 
not to withdraw any of them during that 
time. Space has been allotted thus far to 
the following firms: 

Agricultural.— S. L. Allen A Co., seed drills, 
Philadelphia; Egbert Benson, cultivator, Rari¬ 
tan, N. J - Columbia Agricultural Works, 
Columbia, Pa.; Cyclone Pulverizer Company. 
New York; Enterprise Mfg. Company, feed 
grinders, Columbiana, Ohio; Genesee Valley 
Mfg. Company, drill, Com-shelier, Ac., Mount 
Morris, N. Y.; Higganum Mfg. Corporation. 
Higganum, Conn.; J. Moore’s Son, rakes and 
forks, New York; Thornton N. Motley, wheel¬ 
barrows. New York; A. G. Peck A Co., axes, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Strickler Brothers A Co., but¬ 
ter coloring, Sterling, Ill. 

Ammunition , Cannon, Guns , <£c. —Bailey, 
Farrell A Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. P. Brown, 
Flushing, N. Y.: Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; Hurst Reinforced 
Cartridge and Arms Company. Washington, 
D. C.; Pneumatic Dynamic Gun Company, 
New York; Smith A Wesson, Springfield, 
Mass.; Standard Target Company, Cleveland 


Mill Machinery. —Brown A Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I.; Curtis & Curtis, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; A. Heine, Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; Higley Sawing and Drilling Machine 
Company, Boston; E. Horton, Son A Co., 
Windsor Locks, Conn.; Simeon Howes, Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Klaunder A Bro., Philadelphia* 
F. W. Leinbach, Bethlehem, Pa.; V. W. 
Mason A Co., Providence, R. L; William 
Sellers A Co., Philadelphia; D. E. Whiton Mar 
chine Company, New London, Conn. 

Mowing Machines. —Bradley A Co., Syra¬ 
cuse, N Y. ;^Samuel Jo hnsto n A Co., Brock- 

Shicago; b! M. Osborn A Co., e ASSm^f! a ?^ , 
Harvesters. —Johnston Harvester Company, 
Batavia, N. Y.; Pland Mfg. Company, Chicago; 
Walter A. Wood Company, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y.; William N. Whitely Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. w 

Stoves, Ovens , dbe.— McDowell Oven and 
Furnace Company, Boston: A. Reid. Buffalo. 

Machinery Aids.—American Bit-Brace Com¬ 
pany, Buffalo* A. Christoffel, boUer tube 
scraper, Brooklyn; F. S. Pease, lubricating 
oils, Buffalo. 

Machinery of Various Rinds.— Wilson 
Ayer, rice machines, Camden, N. J.; Burton 
Fils, emery wheels, Paris: Chambers Broth¬ 
ers, brick-tempering machine, Philadelphia ; 
J. H. Eaton, pfaitor for dress t rimmin gyMon- 
roe, Wis.; Energy ManufacturingCompany, 
rope hoists, Philadelphia; J. D. C/Knapp, va¬ 
porizers, Minneapolis, Minn.; Michigan Radia¬ 
tor and Iron Mfg. Company, Detroit,.Mich.; 
W. E. Morgan, numerating machines, Chi¬ 
cago; T. W. Norman, rope-laying machine, 
Boston: John E. Smith, machine ror cutting 
meat, Buffalo; Stiles A Parker, drop ham¬ 
mers, Middletown, Conn.; Teal Hoist Com¬ 
pany, patent hoists, Philadelphia. 
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Machinery Packings. —United States Me¬ 
tallic Packing Company, Philadelphia. 

Mechanic r Tools . —Billings Spence Com- 
gjrr, Hartford, Conn.; L. S. St&rrett, Athol, 

Locks . —Miller Lock Company, Pahita, 
Pa.; Yale and Towne Mfg. Company, post- 
office outfit, 8tamford, Conn. 

Laundry Machines. —Bailey Wringing Ma¬ 
chine Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; Charles 
A. Bentaen, New York; A. M. Dolph Com¬ 
pany, New York; Empire Granite Company, 
New York; Empire Wringer Company, Au¬ 
burn, N. Y. j Gowans Sc Stover, Buffalo; D. 
K. Hickok, Morrisville, Vt.; C. Mears & Son, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

r Lawn Mowers. —Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. 
Company, Newburg. N. Y.; Lloyd Hardware 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Leather Goods and Belting. —American 
Leather Link Belting Company, New York; 


HIreting Machines. 

The gradual advance iu forging, from 
the old sledge wielded by brawny arms to 
the power and steam hammer of to-day, 
is well known to every manufacturer, but 
until 25 years ago little advance had been 
made over riveting by hand; drop and 
foot presses have been tried, but the force 
of the blow expanded the rivet the whole 
length. The inventor of the machine 
here illustrated then became convinced 
that the best results could only be attained 
by a succession of sharp, quick blows given 
in the least possible time. After consid¬ 
erable experimenting the principles em¬ 
bodied iu this machine were adopted, and 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
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R. HoffeM Sc Co., Buffalo. N. Y.; Leopold L. 
Lowenheim, New York; F. Osborn, Jr., Sc Co., 
Boston; George H. Russell, Newburg, N. Y.; 
R. G. Salomon, Newark, N. J.; Charles A. 
Schiereo Sc Co., New York. 

Household Utensils. —H. M. Dopp Sc Son, 
iron kettles, Buffalo; F. A. Frank, cook stove. 
New York; George A. Macbeth Sc Co., lamp 
chimneys, Pittsburgh; Kellogg Sc McDougall, 
brooms, Buffalo; Joseph Noyes & Co., clothes 
fasteners. Binghamton, N. Y.; Henry Nut- 
rixio, coffet pots. New York; W. H. Pike, self- 
roaring teapot. New York: A. H. Reid, but¬ 
ter worker, Philadelphia; Sidney Shepard Sc 
Co., sifter, knife, &c.. Buffalo, N Y. 

Hydraulic Rams , Pumps. dbc.—W. B. 
Douglas, Middletown, Conn.: Silver Sc Dom¬ 
ing Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio; Worthing¬ 
ton Pumping Engine Company, New York. 

Nails. —A usable Horse Nail Company, New 
York. _ 

Secretary Whitney has given the new 
dynamite gun the stamp of his official ap¬ 
probation, the recorded result of tests 
made being pronounced satisfactory. 


although many changes and improvements 
have been made, machines that were then 
manufactured and which have been in con¬ 
tinuous use for over 20 years are still doing 
the work satisfactorily. 

The elastic rotary-blow riveting ma¬ 
chine, Fig. 1, was originally designed to 
rivet together articles of hardware, 
but its use has from time to time 
been extended to almost every branch 
of manufacturing where articles are 
held together by rivets, and it is now 
widely used in establishments where its 
utility has become known. The most im¬ 
portant feature of the machine is in the 
combination and working of the cylinder 
and hammer-rod. The hammer-rod, sus¬ 
pended by springs and confined air within 
the cylinder, partakes of its reciprocating 
motion and produces a sharp, quick blow, 
which with its rotating action enables the 
machine to perform the work almost in- 

D 


stantly. The blow is rendered elastic by 
the springs in connection with the air- 
cushions, and its force can be regulated at 
the will of the operator by more or less 
pressure applied to the treadle at the right 
of the machine; the yoke to which the 
treadle is attached is self-acting, and the 
moment the pressure is removed the blows 
cease and tne work can be withdrawn. 
Suitable devices for holding the work 
firmly can be attached to the adjustable 
anvil and connected with the treadle at the 
left of the machine, so as to be operated 
by foot if desired. The work being held 
firmly on the anvil directly under the ham¬ 
mer, the hammer always strikes on the 
rivet, heading it equally, and as it is ro¬ 
tated while the blows are being struck the 
head conforms to the shape of the pein of 
the hammer, and any style of head can be 
formed. Both hands of the operator 
being free, he is able to handle the work 
with ease and rapidity. 

Fig. 1 represents the form of machine 
generally us^d, and is adapted to all or¬ 
dinary work, but where more room is re¬ 
quired between the anvil and the hammer 
the base of the machine is changed, as 
shown in Fig. 2, and can be furnished in 
various hights with a detachable anvil. 
When made for agricultural wheels or arti¬ 
cles of that hight it will answer for all 
classes of work, but is not recommended 
for continuous use in general riveting, as 
the pein of the hammer is so high that the 
operator must work on a platform in order 
to be on a level with the hammer, which 
necessitates raising all of his work to the 
same hight. In Fig. 2 no treadle is shown 
to operate attachments on the anvil, but 
when required it will be furnished. In 
riveting the hubs of wheels or larger arti¬ 
cles where much horizontal room is re¬ 
quired a machine embodying the upper 
working parts only can be furnished, and 
this suspended by a framework from the 
ceiling will allow of riveting on the sur¬ 
face of work of any diameter. 

The machines are made by John Adt Sc 
Son, New Haven, Conn., m six sizes— 
viz., A, i, A. 1, t “d } inch, each mar 
chine being capable of working rivets of 
the diameter given and many sizes smaller. 

The freight agents at Pittsburgh of the 
various lines having connections with that 
city have been at work for some time on a 
new form of freight tariff, which will 
prove a great advantage to shippers when 
wanting information in regard to the rate 
to any point mentioned in the tariff. At 
present the rate is given with the name of 
each point of shipment, thus requiring a 
vast amount of unnecessary repetition. To 
find the rate it is necessary to refer to the 
index to find the page in the tariff list. 
The new form does away with an 
index entirely. The name of each place 
to which merchandise is shipped from 
Pittsburgh is given in alphabetical order. 
For instance, fi the rate on any class of 
merchandise from that city to Chicago is 
wanted, by reference to the alphabetical 
list the name of the road over which the 
goods will be shipped is given, and also 
the number of that city, which is 100. 
All that is then necessary to find the rate 
is to refer to the table of rates, which is 
printed on one page. The simplicity of 
the new form can be seen at a glance by 
reference to the following illustration, tak¬ 
ing Chicago as an example: 

Chicago, I1L | L. 8. M. S. | 100 

This shows the city, State, railroad over 
which merchandise can be shipped, and 
the number for the table of rates. The 
table of rates is illustrated as follows: 


I 1 2 3 4 5 6 



The number 100 indicates the city, the 
top line of figures shows the various classi- 
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fications of freight, and the lower line of 
figures shows the rates per 100 pounds on 
the different classes of freight. This new 


tached to the vertical shaft G', whose 
lower end is provided with a hand-wheel, 
G*. The cross-head H, which moves upon 



THE KEYSTONE RADIAL DRILL.-PRENTISS TOOL & SUPPLY CO., 

* NEW YORK. 


form of freight tariff will be put in opera¬ 
tion some time during the early part of 
next month. 


The Keystone Radial Drill. 


This drill is intended for a large range 
of work. It will take in a pulley up to 4 
feet in diameter, and will bore small cyl¬ 
inders and similar work. The screw will 
feed 14 inches, and has adjustable auto¬ 
matic feed. The circular table is 24 inches 
in diameter, and is bored to receive bushes 
for boring bare; it can be raised or low¬ 
ered without being turned around. The 
square tilting table slips in the slotted side 
of the bed and can be quickly removed. 
The drill illustrated has a radius of 48 
inches and will drill to the center of an 
80-inch circle. The column is 12 inches 
in diameter and 6 feet high. 

Fig. 2 of the drawings is a side view 
aud Fig. 3 a vertical section of the drill- 
stock; Fig. 4 is a side view and Fig. 5 a 
sectional view of the tilting table and its 
support. Through the horizontal slot in 
the beam passes a shaft carrying a pinion 
and hand-wheel engaging with a rack so 
as to move the drill frame. The drill 
spindle is revolved from the cone pulley 
by gearing inclosed within the column and 
at the top of the beam, as shown in the 
perspective view. The drill frame is 
formed with laterally-projecting arms, 
E E, connected together by guide-rods. 
At the center of these arms are openings, 
in the lower one of which is journaled the 
hub of the beveled gear D', while in the 
upper opening is seated an internal screw- 
threaded feed-nut, F, with wdiich the 
feed-screw G engages. To the upper por¬ 
tion of the feed-nut is secured the pinion 
y, engaging with which is the gear g' at- 



Fig. 5. 



the guide-rods, has a central threaded 
socket, with which the lower 

end of the feed-screw engages. The 


threads on the lower end of the feed¬ 
screw are much finer than those on the 
body of the screw. Beneath the recess h 



Fig. 3. 


and communicating with it is a recess i 
formed with an annular shoulder to engage 
a groove on the upper end of the spinale 
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I, which passes freely through the pinion 
D' to which it is splined. The lower cross¬ 
piece of the drill frame has a vertical 
conical socket, J, within which is seated a 
long split sleeve J', threaded at its upper 
end to receive the adjusting nut j. This 
sleeve forms the lower bearing for the 
spindle and may be adjusted vertically 
within its socket by means of the nut to 
take up wear. By supporting the spindle 
in this way the weight of the spindle and 
its parts does not come upon the drill, and 
drills of the smallest kind may be used 
without danger of breaking. 

At one end of the platform of the drill 
is a stationary column carrying a verti¬ 
cally movable table which is rigidly at- 


New Power Forging Drop Press. 

The accompanying illustrations repre¬ 
sent a new drop power forging press put 
upon the market Dy the E. W. Bliss Com¬ 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fig. 1 shows the 

f eneral appearance of this press, while 
‘ig. 2 is a cross-section of the lifting de¬ 
vice. The same concern are also just put¬ 
ting upon the market a similar press for 
sheet-metal stamping work, in which the 
gripping device is the same as in the forg¬ 
ing press. As the two machines embody 
the same general featiyes of construction, 
a description of one of them will suffice. 
The tool is a departure from the familiar 
types, in the direction of simplicity and 


cessity of gearing. As no bolts or screw- 
threads are used in the construction of the 
lifter, there is nothing to jar loose. The 
only bolts used on the entire machine are 
those shown for securing the guides to the 
bed, and the nuts for mese are placed in 
cored pockets in the bed and bear upon 
rubber washers. Several sizes of these 
tools are now in course of construction, the 
hammers weighing from 100 to 1000 
pounds. The size represented in the cut has 
a 850-pound hammer, with 26-inch lift; 
complete weight, 4500 pounds. 

One of the most remarkable engineering 
feats appears to have been achieved in 
China, in the face of extraordinary phys- 



Fig. 1 .—General View. Fig. 2.— Sectional View , Showing Lifting Device 

FORGING DROP PRESS, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


tached to a column having horizontal 
grooves with which engages a pinion car¬ 
ried by the outer column. The table can 
be adjusted vertically and turned horizon¬ 
tally. A second column, Figs. 4 and 5, 
may be moved toward or from the first 
ana clamped in any desired position. The 
construction of this column is clearly 
shown in the drawings. The table can be 
raised to any hight and adjusted to any 
desired angle. 

This drill is built by the Prentiss Tool’ 
and Supply Company of 42 Dey street, 
New York.__ 

Charles Pratt, the wealthy oil manufact¬ 
urer of Brooklyn, on Friday, 22d inst., 
formally presented to Adelphi Academy 
the new wing to be known as the Col¬ 
legiate Building, which has been erected 
at a cost of $160,000. It is fireproof 
throughout. 


small number of parts, and in order to 
fully test its merits and discover possible 
defects before offering it for sale, it has 
been run continuously for about six 
months in making drop forgings. This 
test has led to a few minor changes, the 
final result being embodied in the machine 
as illustrated. The principal feature is the 
peculiar shape of the hammer, which is 
essentially nothing more than a steel 
billet placed on end and hammered out at 
the bottom to give proper support to the 
die. This construction concentrates the 
blow upon the work, gives very long guides 
for the hammer, and makes a very strong 
and durable arrangement. The lifting 
rolls are carried in housings, as shown, 
and work directly against the face of the 
hammer, and the details are so arranged 
that no adjustments on account of wear 
are necessary. Each roll is driven by an 
independent pulley, thus avoiding the ne- 


ical difficulties—namely, the successful 
stretching of a steel wire cable of seven 
strands across the river Lunann, this feat 
having been accomplished by the Danish 
engineer Delinde, assisted only by un¬ 
skilled native labor. The cable extends 
between two points, at a distance of nearly 
4700 feet apart, the hight of the first sup¬ 
port being about 450 Feet above the pres¬ 
ent level of the river, and the second about 
740 feet. The cable in question is said to 
be the longest in the world, with a single 
exception—namely, the cable across the 
Kistna, measuring some 5070 feet. There 
are also two cables across the Ganges, of 
2900 and 2880 feet respectively. 

An El Paso dispatch says a Scotch firm 
will erect large works in Mexico, probably 
at the capital, and that other British in¬ 
dustries contemplate a similar move. 
Smelting works especially invite capital. 
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Drilling Machine and Link Miller engines, burners, electric motors and any 
and Blotter. , end all kinds of apparatus and appliances 

- * of interest to gas men and the[lighting fra- 

The engravings represent a horizontal ternity. An exhibition of this kind was 
and radial drilling machine and a link announced last year for the annual meet- 

miller and slotter invented by P. Leeds, ing at Sandusky, Ohio, and while it con- 

master mechanic Louisville and Nashville stituted an interesting feature of themeet- 
Railroad, and manufactured by Pedrick & ing, it was only partially successful, on 
Ayer, of Philadelphia, Pa. The drilling account of the extremely short notice that 
machine is designed to work on or from a was given to manufacturers and dealers 



DRILLING MACHINE, MADE BY PEDRICK & AYER, PHILADELPHIA 


Cleveland Weighing Bureau. 

The report of Holland W. Davis ; joint 
weighmaster of the Cleveland Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau, from June 1, 1888, 
when the inspection began, to December 
81, is given below. The Detroit and 
Cleveland Steam Navigation figures are 
from June 1 to October 81 only, the Cleve¬ 
land and Canton from July 1 to August 
21, and the Empire Line from November 
1 to December 81. The figures given are 
in thousands of pounds : 

Ship's wt. Act’l wt. Excess. 

Pennsylvania_ 40,215 55,000 7,444 

L. S. & M. S. 41,004 47,570 0,511 

N. Y., C. & St. L. 24,200 27,288 8.022 

N. Y., P. & O... . 8,215 9,258 1,088 

C. , C., C. & I.... 8,889 9,824 985 

Valley. 8,448 4,135 087 

D. & C. Nav. Co. 391 444 58 

leveland & C an- 

ton. 210 258 42 

Empire Line. 189 154 14 

Total .185,885 155,088 19,751 

This excess of 9876 tons, discovered and 
corrected by the bureau, amounts to 18.85 
per cent, of the freight inspected. Mr. 
Davis estimates that 00 per cent, of the 
excess discovered was fourth, fifth and 
sixth class freight, with an average rate 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds, and 40 per 
cent, first, second and third class matter, 
with an average rate of 15 cents per 
100 pounds. At these estimates the ex¬ 
cess tonnage discovered would amount to 
928,702; the estimated gain in changes of 
classification discovered is $1806; doduct- 


drill press. It is mounted on the frame 
and is driven direct from the drill-press 
spindle. It is useful in drilling the ends 
and diagonal parts of frames; it can also 
be mounted on the work and driven by a 
sliding shaft and universal joints. Drill¬ 
ing in all directions can be done with the 
two taper shanks and the horizontal and 
vertical movements by loosening the nuts 
shown. The machine does away with the 
ratchet worked by hand, and it is capable 
of drilling with as great speed as though 
drilled direct. 

The link miller and slotter will mill out 
links to any desired radius. It is designed 
on the principle that the apex of any angle 
will touch or describe all parts of a circle 
whose versed line is equal to the perpen¬ 
dicular where the base is formed by the 
chord of the arc. It can be used on a 
good strong drill press or as an attach¬ 
ment to the heavy universal milling ma¬ 
chine built by the same firm. It consists 
of a jointed frame having dove-tailed slots 
running lengthwise to carry a frame that 
has the link blank secured in it; this frame 
is actuated by the screw and hand-wheel 
and describes a circle, according to the 
angular position of the lower or jointed 
frame; flanges are cast on the bottom of 
this frame for the purpose of bolting 
down on the table or platen. In the center 
of the lower frame, at the center of the 
joint, is a bronze bushing that is set 
exactly under the center of the drill-press 
spindle; this serves as a lower support for 
a boring bar and the shank of the milling- 
tool arbor. In practice it is found more 
convenient to drill a hole in one end of 
the link to be slotted large enough for a 
boring bar to pass through, then by using 
a double-end cutter the slot is cut out to 
nearly the finished size; the link is then 
moved along f or £ inch and is cut through 
again until the stock is removed; a mill¬ 
ing cutter similar to a reamer is then used 
and the slot is finished to the radius for 
which the link is set. With this attach¬ 
ment a link 20 inches long is finished in 
about four hours. 

In connection with the fifth annual meet¬ 
ing of the Ohio Gas-Light Association, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, March 20 and 21, 1889, 
there will be an exhibition of gas stoves, 


who desired to display their goods. The 
present notification, however, is given 
sufficiently in advance to allow all who de¬ 
sire to do so ample time in which to prepare 
their exhibits and have them in position 
at the opening of the meeting. A large 
room for this display has been secured 
close to the place of meeting. Consign¬ 
ments of articles for the exhibition and in¬ 
quiries for information as to details of 



LINK MILLER AND SLOTTER, MADE BY PEDRICK & AYER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


the arrangements must be sent to Geo. S. from eight trees in their regular order in 
Harris, Superintendent Gas and Electric the orchard. The total value of the fruit 
Light Companies, Mansfield, Ohio. picked that day is $66. That is at the 

_ rate of $8.25 per tree. There are 100 trees 

A committee of the National Board of to an acre on the place, and at this rate an 
Steam Navigation, of which President acre is worth $825. The orange orchards 
Cheney is chairman, will arrange the ma- of William O'Connor, Dr. Nesbit, James 
rine portion of the centennial celebration Loney, J. D. Cason and W. H. Woody, 
of the inauguration of President Wash- in the same locality, will produce the same 
ington. handsome results. 


ing expenses of the bureau, $3685; the net 
gain to the railroads for this period was, 
therefore, $21,223 Mr. Davis says that the 
percentage of excess weights obtained is as 
great now as when the bureau began busi¬ 
ness last summer. 

R. F. House, of Pomona, Cal., has con¬ 
tracted to sell his seedling oranges at $1.10 
a box. He does not have to pick, pack or 
haul any of the oranges. The pickers 
gathered. 60 boxes of fruit on the first day 
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The bill for the admission of four new 
States, North and South Dakota, Mon¬ 
tana and Washington Territory, was signed 
by President Cleveland on Friday, in honor 
of Washington’s Birthday, so that now 42 
stars will represent the national Union. 
Dakota was organized as a Territory March 
2, 1861. It comprises an area of 150,932 
square miles. A special census, taken in 
1885. showed a population of 415,610, and 
in 1887 the Governor estimated the popu¬ 
lation at 568,477. The total assessment of 
property in 1887 was $157,084,865. Mon¬ 
tana was organized as a Territory May 26, 
1864. It comprises an area of 143,776 
square miles. Its present estimated popu¬ 
lation is 175,000. The total taxable value 
of property in the State in 1886 was $55,- 
076,871. "Washington was organized as a 
Territory March 2, 1853. It contains 
79,994 square miles. By a census taken 
in 1887 it was shown to contain a popula¬ 
tion of 143,669. 

According to the report of a Massachu¬ 
setts legislative committee all the grade 
crossings of railroads in that State must 
be abolished. There are 2902 intersec¬ 
tions of highways and railroads, and to 
carry out the purposes of the law would 
necessitate the expenditure of $48,000,000. 

A tugboat fireman was scalded to death 
in the boiler-room of the J. Jewitt, at Pier 
No. 18, East River. Becoming wedged 
in behind the boiler he broke the glass 
water-gauge and was enveloped by the 
escaping steam. 

The “Young Napoleon of Finance,” 
Henry 8. Ives, and Geo H. Stayner, a 
business partner, together with E. W. 
Woodruff, of Newark, N. J., whose ex¬ 
ploits in connection with the affairs of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail¬ 
road startled the business world a few 
months ago, are now entangled in the 
meshes of the law. It is charged that 
when they failed, August 11, 1887, they 
owed $16,000,000. President l^ixon, who 
is now in this city, states that in addition 
to nearly $3,000,000 received by them on 
deposit prior to August 1, being the pro¬ 
ceeds of certain mortgage bonds issued for 
a specific purpose, Ives, Stayner & Co. 
appropriated to their own use $624,900 
worth of new stock issued for improve¬ 
ment purposes, $65,000 worth of negotiable 
bonds, 8840 shares of the stock of the 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad, 
which belonged to the company, and 
$10,000,000 of the preferred stock, which 
was issued in the names of clerks and 
book-keepers of the firm. On the day 
when they took $6,000,000 worth of this 
stock, the firm, as shown by their books, 
had a cash balance of less than $13,000, 
and at the close of the day’s business only 
$70,000 Yet on that day their liabilities 
were $18,500,000, all payable on demand 
or at short notice. Ives and Btayner are 
in Ludlow Street Jail in default of $50,000 
bail. 

The American minister to Japan has 
signed a treaty of commerce, amity and 
navigation with Japan, a copy of which 
will be forwarded and laid before the Sen¬ 
ate. 

The city of Bangor, in Maine, has a 
water system constructed by the Holly 
Company, of Lock port, N. Y., which 
drowns out fires without the need of en¬ 
gines. The water is taken from the Pen¬ 
obscot, 1£ miles above the business 
center of the city, at which point a big 
dam was built across the river at an ex¬ 
pense of $250,000. The dam is 900 feet 
bg, from 55 to 85 feet in breadth at the 
base, and has a sluiceway for rafts and 
logs 88 feet wide by 317 feet in length. 
The whole volume of the Penobscot falls 


over this great dam, and when the river is | 
at freshet pitch the sight there is grand. 
At the pumping station they have a 225- 
horse-power engine, which was used the 
first year the system was in operation, but 
ever since then water-power has been used 
exclusively, the five original wheels, with 
two recently put in, having a pumping ca¬ 
pacity of 10,500,000 gallons daily, whereas 
only about 2,000,000 gallons are ordinarily 
needed. There are 25 miles of street 
mains in Bangor, besides several miles in 
the opposite town of Brewer, supplying 
2700 water-takers and nearly 200 hydrants. 
To wet down church steeples or inundate 
the surrounding country it is only neces¬ 
sary to connect with the nearest hydrant. 

A second electric street railroad was 
operated in Boston a few days ago, con¬ 
necting Bowdoin square with Harvard 
square, in Cambridge. The roads are 
about to test the feasibility of the 
overhead system in crowded streets. 
Respecting the practicability of under¬ 
ground wires, the National Electrical 
Association, in session at Chicago, 
were almost equally divided. Although 
a committee previously appointed re¬ 
ported that conduits in almost every in¬ 
stance were a failure, Professor Barrett, of 
Chicago, said the underground system had 
proved to be an entire success. Mr. John¬ 
son, of Philadelphia, said that the under¬ 
ground system was also in successful 
operation in the Quaker City. 

Twenty carloads of agricultural machin¬ 
ery, valued at $100,000, arrived in San 
Francisco last week from Madison, Wis., 
consigned to a single house. Another 
train of 20 cars loaded with steel-axle 
farm wagons will follow. 

James C. Flood, of the once famous 
bonanza firm, Flood & O’Brien, whose es¬ 
tate in California is valued at between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000, died in Ger¬ 
many, February 21, of Bright’s disease. 
He was born in New York City in 1826. 
Going to California in the early days of 
the mining excitement, he soon became 
associated with several leading specula¬ 
tors, and by obtaining control of valuable 
gold deposits on the Com«tock lodo, the 
partners ultimately took out $300,000,000 
of ore in the course of six years, each of 
them at one time taking out about $750,- 
000 in a single month. Their next step 
was to organize the Nevada Bank, with a 
paid-up capital of $10,000,000. At a 
later day the bank became involved in the 
California wheat deal of 1887, in which 
the loss was about $11,000,000, and Mr. 
Flood never recovered from the blow. 
His magnificent residence in San Fran¬ 
cisco, completed in 1886, is said to have 
cost $5,000,000, including its accessories. 
Flood & O’Brien’s office in Walls treet will 
be remembered as a resort for the habitu&s 
of that section, but without the least pre¬ 
tentions to elegance, its entire equipment 
consisting of little more than a desk and a 
few chairs 

Manufacturers in Pennsylvania protest 
against the imposition of the three-mill 
tax on the capital stock of manufacturing 
corporations. Among those who are most 
active in their opposition is H. W. Oliver, 
of Pittsburgh; Cyrus Elder, of the Cambria 
Ironworks; Lucinda Furnace Company 
and Jones & Loughlin, of Pittsburgh. 

The Interstate Commerce Railroad Asso¬ 
ciation, as now completed, comprises a mem¬ 
bership of 18 roads out of the 22 which were 
originally deemed necessary to the adop¬ 
tion of the agreement. The principal 
company holding off is the Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington and Northern. It is stipulated 
that the agreement shall take effect im¬ 
mediately. Aldace F. Walker, of the In¬ 
terstate Commission, was offered the 
chairmanship. The recent meeting of the 
trunk line presidents, in this city, resulted 


in placing upon Commissioner Fink the 
duty of Furnishing the Federal officers 
with all the evidence that he can secure to 
convict roads that violate the national law, 
and it is said that he is determined to act 
without regard to considerations of policy 
in a last desperate effort to induce the 
roads to maintain tariff rates and thereby 
secure remunerative returns to stockhold¬ 
ers and stable rates for shippers. 

A seam of coal took fire on the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, n:ar Sunburnt, Tenn., 
caused by a collision of freight trains in 
a tunnel at that point. Some of the cars 
being loaded with oil, the flames commu¬ 
nicated to seams of coal and timbers sup¬ 
porting the tunnel, burning fiercely. 
Walls were erected and the entrances 
closed up in the hope of smothering the 
flames. The loss is computed at $425,000, 
including the cost of rebuilding. 

The ceiling scandal, at Albany, has be¬ 
come notorious. The facts, briefly told, 
are that the old stone ceiling, which was 
considered unsafe, was removed and 
another substituted, but the contractors, 
taking advantage of the vague terms of 
the contract, put up a cheap ceiling and 
put in a bill for a good one. They ask 
$ 270 , 000 , and, as it has been shown by ex¬ 
perts that tbe work cost only $165,000, a 
clear profit of $105,000 is the result. New 
York has been unfortunate in the building 
of its Capitol. It has already cost $18,000,- 
000, when the original estimate was 
$4,000,000. The penalties for breach cf 
contract should be rigorously exacted 
where the offense is proved, before we have 
a carnival of robbery in which law-makers 
figure most conspicuously as law-breakers 
and the machinery of justice become a 
contemptuous farce. The committee of 
the Assembly who were charged with the 
subject made a report, in which they find 
that the experts were substantially right 
in their estimate of the profits on the 
job. The committee place them at about 
$85,000. 

The specifications for the armored coast 
defense vessel for which bids are to be 
opened March 15 have been completed in 
the Bureau of Construction ana Steam 
Engineering in the Navy Department. 
The vessel is to be of 4000 tons displace¬ 
ment, 250 feet long, 59 feet beam, and 11 
feet 7J inches deep from the top of the 
main deck beams to her inner bottom. 
She is to be armored with steel plates 16 
inches in thickness, and is to be built 
throughout of materials of domestic manu¬ 
facture. The total weight of her ma¬ 
chinery, including boilers, engines and 
appurtenances, but exclusive of the turret 
machinery, is to be 431 tons. The engines 
are to develop and successfully maintain 
for four consecutive hours 5400 maximum 
indicated horse-power. For every horse¬ 
power over this the contractors are to re- / 
ceive $100 in addition to the contract 
price, but if they fail to attain that horse¬ 
power they are to forfeit $100 for each 
norse-power less than the contract calls 
for. 

Sir Richard Cartwright’s resolution be¬ 
fore the Dominion Parliament designed 
to secure from the home government a 
recognition of the right of Canada to 
negotiate her own treaties was defeated by 
a vote of 66 against 94. In advocating the 
resolution he said: “If Canadian agents 
responsible to Parliament had visited 
Washington, various international ques¬ 
tions would have been settled long ago. 
Canadian interests,” he continued, “can¬ 
not be trusted in English ambassadors’ 
hands.” 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
proposes to furnish Newark, N. J., with 
an abundant supply of pure water, 27,500,- 
000 gallons daily, for $4,0C0 000, and an 
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daily for $2,000,000 more, the entire plant 
and the lands overflowed to be the prop¬ 
erty of the city. 

Edison will occupy 8000 feet of floor 
apace at the Paris Exhibition with models 
of his inventions. Among other novelties 
will be a huge dynamo and an enormous 
lamp with 20,000 incandescent burners. 

Two of the largest meat companies in 
the West, Armour & Co. and a new con¬ 
cern of which J. H. Flagler is president, 
threaten a lively competition m supplying 
the Eastern market. The last named is 
an organization of various cattle companies 
in New Mexico, Colorado and Mexico, in¬ 
cluding the famous ranches lately owned 
by Stephen Dorsey and Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and is said to have at present 20,000 
head of cattle. 

The initial meeting of the revived eight- 
hour movement was held at Cooper Union 
on Friday evening. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the Federation of Labor, was 
the principal speaker. 8. E. Shevitch, the 
so-called socialist editor, said: ‘ ‘ All the 
virgin forests of the world cannot pro¬ 
duce enough clubs to club the movement 
down. There is not lead enough in the 
mines to make bullets to shoot it down.” 

England contemplates making a large 
addition to her naval armament. In 
France, 11 armored vessels are now in 
course of construction, five of which will 
be completed this year and the others in 
1890 and 1891. Two steelclad cruisers are 
also to be completed within the same period. 
Eighteen ctuisers of not less than 1000 
tons displacement are on the stocks, and 
the programme for 1889-91 includes several 
torpedo cruisers. Furthermore, an ex¬ 
penditure has been authorized for the pro¬ 
tection of the harbors of Cherbourg and 
Brest, and these works have already been 
begun. In Italy the programme of 1889- 
91 contemplates a gradual increase in every 
type or class of ship, from armored battle 
ships through protected cruisers, of which 
class this nation owns some splendid speci¬ 
mens, down to speedy torpedo craft and 
armed seagoing tugs. Russia stands third 
in importance, so far as relates to its naval 
strength, among the European powers. In 
addition to the existing fleet it was pro¬ 
posed to build 19 first-class battle ships, 
four second-class and ten first-class cruisers. 
The armorclads are now being turned out 
at the rate of three or four a year and the 
cruisers are being finished nearly as fast. 
Two battle ships are on the stocks and four 
more cruisers have been ordered in the 
Baltic. 

Real estate sales in New York City indi¬ 
cate a remarkably active demand for this 
season of the year. Of the total for last 
week, amounting to $4,750,000, property 
to the value of $3,500,000 was sold at 
auction. A large store on Chambers street, 
that rents for $19,800 per annum, sold for 
$256,000 and as a rule the gross income 
from the prices paid is below 5 per cent. 

The socalists who withdrew from the 
Central Labor Union a week ago met on 
Sunday and organized the “Central Labor 
Federation of New York.” Ludwig Jablin- 
owsky presided and Ernest Bohm and 
Michael O’Brien were chosen secretaries. 
It was reported that 50 organizations 
had joined the federation, and it was de¬ 
cided to apply to the American Federation 
of Labor for a charter. 

The greatness of the United States 
formed the theme of a thousand orations on 
Washington’s Birthday. Among the most 
graceful tributes was the address of 
W. H. H. Murray, a venerable business 
man of Boston, who said: “When 
the Almighty fixed the geography of 
this continent He made this country 
possible. Egypt gave to the world rec¬ 
ords that the best scholarship of this day 


is striving to decipher. Then Greece gave 
to the world letters and died. Then He 
called Rome into being, and she gave 
jurisprudence. He needed manners for 
the world and He summoned France, and 
France taught the world politeness. Then 
He needed constitutional liberty—liberty 
for life and property and home—and so 
England came into being. Then, my 
friends, I believe the march of events had 
moved forward to that point in the history 
of mankind that the hour had struck for 
human liberty to be born and crowned, 
and He called this country into existence 
[applause], and George Washington was 
the favored agent to assist in carrying out 
the Almighty’s designs.” 

Muncie, Ind., is indebted to the discov¬ 
ery of natural gas for its existence, and 
this is true in the same sense that water 
has done much for navigation. Muncie 
has now 32 natural gas wells, capable of 
producing 1,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
equal in heating power to 5000 tons of 
coal. Estimating coal at $2 per ton, the 
32 wells will produce $10,000 worth of 
the best kind of fuel every 24 hours, or 
over $3,000,000 per year. The total num¬ 
ber of factories of all kinds now located at 
Muncie is 52, and the total number of 
hands employed 2773. The Muncie Nail 
Works, employing 300 hands, are among 
the largest. 

The Carnegie Free Library, in Braddock, 
Pa., just completed at a cost of near 
$100,000, will be opened in a few days, not 
only to residents, but to all workmen in 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. The 
structure is of solid rough-faced stone from 
Ohio quarries, three stories high and of 
the Romanesque style of architecture, sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful walks and a road¬ 
way. The main entrance is surmounted by 
a heavy stone arch, above which the stone¬ 
work is carried up to a Romanesque gable. 
On each side are the entrances to the store 
of the Carnegie Co-operative Association. 
The entrances are in the form of round 
bay-windows and run up into a tapering 
roof. In the pable of the center is a bust 
of Mr. Carnegie, and immediately under it 
is carved “ Carnegie Library.” Just under 
this and extending entirely across the front 
is a carved stone frieze 5 feet high. The 
roof is of iron throughout, also the rafters 
and beams. The beams and girders were 
all turned out by Carnegie’s Homestead 
Mill and are very heavy structures, the 
beams all being 12-inch. The building 
probably contains 1000 tons of iron. The 
structure is 100 feet square. The side and 
rear walls are of fire-brick of great thick¬ 
ness. No wood was used except for fin¬ 
ishings and floors. The library room is 86 
feet Tong by 30 feet wide, and contains 
cases for over 5000 volumes. 

The result of the extensive Japanese emi¬ 
gration to Hawaii has been to tnrow most 
of the Portuguese laborers out of employ¬ 
ment, as they demand higher wages than 
the Japanese. About 2000 Portuguese are 
making arrangements to remove to the new 
State of Washington, if they can find suit¬ 
able lands. 

One of the largest gas wells in the 
country has been struck at Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Rumor says that it is the intention of 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Com¬ 
pany to build a third track between the 
two tracks existing at present on the 
Sixth and the Third avenue lines. Ex¬ 
press trains, it is said, are to be run to the 
Battery during the morning, and from the 
Battery during the rush of traffic in the 
afternoon. Inquiry resulted in obtaining 
no definite information. 

The hull of the steamer Bristol, burnt at 
Newport, was bought by C. H. Gregory 
& Co., of New York, "for $13,450, and 
will be broken up. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

After being idle one week, the entire 
plant of the Keystone Iron Works, Lim¬ 
ited, at Reading, Pa., resumed operations 
in full on Monday, the 18th inst. 

The Bellaire Nail Works, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, have had under consideration for 
some time the subject of building an ad¬ 
ditional blast furnace, of the same size as 
their present one, but as yet have not ar¬ 
rived at a final conclusion in the matter. 

The works of the Beaver Valley Mfg. 
Company, at West Bridgewater, Beaver 
County, Pa., which were totally de¬ 
stroyed by fire in August of last year, 
have been rebuilt, and have resumed op¬ 
erations. The new building is a frame 
one, 60 x 160 feet, with a wing 38 x 32. 
The company manufacture Bessemer steel 
castings by a new process, by which the 
metal is melted in a Swedish furnace, said 
to be the first and only one of the kind in 
the United States 

On Wednesday, the 20th inst., the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury awarded to the Penn¬ 
sylvania Construction Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, the contract for the iron roof and 
other parts of the new Government build¬ 
ing at Denver, Col. The amount of the 
contract is $29,700. 

At a meeting of the Crane Iron Company, 
of Catasauqua, Pa., held on Wednesday, 
the 18th inst., Mr. Beauvean Borie, of 
Philadelphia, was elected a director, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Fisher Hazard, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

The trouble between Morehead, Bro. A 
Co., proprietors of the Vesuvius Iron and 
Nail Works, at Sbarpsburg, Pa., near Pitts¬ 
burgh, and the Philadelphia Natural Gas 
Company has been amicably arranged and 
the plant has resumed operations The 
firm employs about 300 men. 

No. 1 furnace of the Crane Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Catasauqua, Pa., has been blown 
out for repairs and the workmen are 
rapidly removing the lining preparatory to 
the mason work. No 1 is the largest in 
the plant, and will be given a thorough 
overhauling. 

Keystone Furnace of the Thomas Iron 
Company, at Chain Dam, Pa., has been 
blown out for repairs. 

The name of the Canonsburg Iron Com¬ 
pany, Limited, at Canonsburg, Pa., has 
been changed to the Canonsburg Iron and 
Steel Company. Three of the stockholders 
having refused to sign a paper closing up 
the affairs of the old concern, a committee 
of three stockholders has been appointed 
to ascertain measures for effecting that 
end. It is hinted that there may be some 
litigation before this is brought about. 

The Duquesne Forge Company have 
been chartered, to succeed the Miller Forge 
Company, Limited, at Pittsburgh. The 
new concern has a capital stock of $2500, 
divided into 100 shares of $25 each. Ad¬ 
ditional particulars regarding this new 
firm were given in our issue of the 14th 
inst. 

It is expected that the large new plate 
mill now in course of erection by the Man¬ 
ner Rolling Mill Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, will be ready to commence opera¬ 
tions about the middle of March. 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Trade Re¬ 
view of the 23d inst., we take the fol¬ 
lowing: “The result of the recent arbi¬ 
tration between the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company and the employees in the 
rail and blooming mills is stated as fol¬ 
lows: The company gave the men to 
understand that there were orders enough 
ahead to keep the mill busy for a year, 
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provided that the work could be turned 
out at a reduction; but if the men insisted 
on the old wages the mill would have to 
be closed for an indefinite period. The 
men met and decided to accept the de¬ 
crease, which will probably average 15 
per cent, or perhaps a trifle more all 
around. The decrease was graded from 
28 to 5 per cent., as follows: To all men 
earning $6 a day and upward, a decrease 
of 28 per cent.; those eaining $5 or more 
and less than $6, a decrease of 20 per 
cent.; for $4 and less than $5, a decrease 
of 15 per cent.; for $8 and less than $4, a 
decrease of 10 per cent., and for $2 a de¬ 
crease of 5 per cent. Laborers who earn 
about .15 per day were not reduced. 
This arrangement gave about 800 men em¬ 
ployment, less than one-half the force em¬ 
ployed when the mill is in full operation. 
The barb-wire mill, it is reported, will 
soon be in operation.” 

Mr. Theo. Morgan, for some years mana¬ 
ger of the plant of the Sharon Iron Company 
at Sharon, Pa., has resigned his position to 
accept a similar post with the Portage Iron 
Company, Limited, at Duncansville, Pa. 
The change goes into effect on Ma»-ch 1 
next. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers of the Catasauqua Mfg. Company, 
of Catasauqua, Pa., was held at the office 
in that place on Wednesday, the 20th 
inst., ana the old board of directors was 
re-elected, including James W. Fuller, 
of Catasauqua, who was recently chosen 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Fisher Hazard, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

All the blast furnaces of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., 
with the exception of No. 2, are in blast 
and doing good work. This company had 
3058 names on their pay-roll for January. 

The order for the discharge o: 150 men 
from the employ of the Glendon Iron 
Company, at Easton, Pa., has been modi¬ 
fied, and it is now thought that not more 
than 100 men will be discharged. 

The adjourned sale of the Middlesex 
Bolling Mill, at Middlesex, Pa., and ad¬ 
jacent property, will take place at the 
United States Marshal's office in Pitts¬ 
burgh on Friday next, March 1. 

• 

At the organization of the board of di¬ 
rectors of the Junction Iron Company, of 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, II. M. Pnest was 
re-elected president and general manager, 
and George A. Dane, secretary and super¬ 
intendent. 

The Fort Payne Furnace Company, re¬ 
cently organized, propose to build a fur¬ 
nace at Fort Payne, Ala. 

Anderson, Du Puy & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are much pushed in their department 
devoted to the manufacture of railroad 
spiral springs, and are at present com¬ 
pleting an order for 300 tons of springs 
ior the 2000 cars which the Pennsylvania 
road are building, probably one of the 
largest single contracts for springs given 
to one manufacturer. They are furnishing 
springs to railroads and agricultural ma¬ 
chine makers in all parts of the country. 
Their success in this department has led 
them to consider the desirability of build¬ 
ing a separate shop for elliptic springs for 
use on locomotives and passenger equip¬ 
ments, and they expect in the near future 
to have this department in good running 
order, and thus be in shape to handle a 
general line of all kinds and sizes of 
springs. They are also increasing their 
tool steel department, having their present 
furnaces taxed to their utmost capacity. 

ntfhlnerv. 

The Milton Mfg. Company, of Milton, 
Pa., are refitting their rolling mill at that 
place and putting in nut and washer ma¬ 
chinery. Heretofore the firm have made 


only bar and hoop iron. The company 
were organized in 1888, and now consist 
of 8. J. Shimer, president; E. 8. Sbimer, 
secretary and treasurer, and G. 8. Shimer, 
superintendent. 

The Skinner Chuck Company, New 
Britain. Conn., have increased their capi¬ 
tal stock from $12,000 to $36,000. The 
additional capital was called for by an in¬ 
crease in the business, which has been 
established less than two years. 

The iEtnaMfg. Company, Warren, Ohio, 
recently received an order from Chicago 
parties for another of their large engines. 
It is for a 500 horse-power engine, with 
boilers and fixtures all complete, for the 
Chicago Steel Rivet Company, of Chicago, 
Ill. The engine is to drive a train of rolls 
in their new mills which they are now 
building at Hartford City, Ind. 

The Phoenix Machine Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of steam 
cranes, have several large contracts on 
hand. They are building 18 cranes for 
the Anniston Pipe Company, at Anniston, 
Ala.; three large cranes for parties in Mil¬ 
waukee; one for Charleston, S. C.; a large 
crane for a party at Chattanooga, and one 
for a Pittsburgh firm. They have orders 
enough on their books to keep them run¬ 
ning over a year. 

The Fuel Gas and Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing Company, of Pittsburgh, have about 
decided to build a foundry and machine 
shop at Wilmerding, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Westinghouse Air-Brake 
Company have purchased a tract of land 
containing some 31 acres near that place for 
$90,000, and there is some talk that all the 
Westinghouse enterprises will be moved 
to that place. The new air-brake building 
at Wilmerding will not be completed until 
the latter pan of the summer. 

Rankin & Fritch Foundry and Machine 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., have lately 
placed in position in their machine shop a 
planer to be used in the manufacture of 
plate glass machinery, which is one of 
their specialties and in which they have a 
large trade. The dimensions of the planer j 
are 82 feet long by 8 feet wide, and by re¬ 
setting can be made 24 feet wide, should 
the work so require. They are also laying 
the foundation for a bonng mill, which 
will be one of the largest in that section, 
the weight amounting to something over 
67 tons. 

Hooker Colville Steam Pump Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., report an active demand in 
their line. Among the orders lately re¬ 
ceived was one from N. K. Fairbank, St. 
Louis, for a large size air pump to be used 
in their lard factory. 

St. Louis Drip Pan Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have completed their works and 
placed in position the latest improved ma¬ 
chinery for the manufacture of drip pans, 
and inform us they are now in a position to 
fill orders for any size that may be re¬ 
quired. 

Arthur O’Malley, whose address is in care 
of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, of 
27 Chambers street, New York, would like 
to correspond with New York manufactur¬ 
ers of petroleum burning engines. 

The contract for furnishing machinery 
for the Mare Island Navy Yard has been 
awarded to the S. C. Forsaith Company, 
of Manchester, N. H., for $5240. 

Hardware. 

With reference to an item which ap¬ 
peared in our last issue with regard to the 
recent tire in their No. 2 mill, the Wash¬ 
burn & Moen Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass., advise us that only two upper floors 
were injured; that nearly all the machinery 
in the building was running again on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., ana that there 
has been, and will be, no delay whatever 


in the execution of orders. A brick story 
has been added in place of the Mansard 
roof which was burned, and the building 
is now nearly roofed in. 

Freeman Wire Company report an active 
demand for work in tneir specialty depart¬ 
ment. They have a force of men engaged in 
erecting the iron framing round the elevator 
hatches in the Odd Fellows Building, 8t. 
Louis, preparatory to constructing the 
channel ana iron wirework inclosures for 
the elevators on Ninth street and Olive 
street sides of the building from second 
story to eighth story inclusive. They have 
completed the work of inclosing the 
elevator in the Hotel Belvedere, St. Louis, 
with expanded metal panel work, and 
have now under way several contracts 
for office railings, to be made of this 
class of work. The season is not far 
enough advanced to create much demand 
for fence work as vet, and the only order 
of importance under way is an elaborate 
channel iron and wire railing, made of 
long diamond wirework, with casting 
rosette center and cast-iion post in the 
panels, to inclose a cemetery lot for a 
wealthy gentleman in Arkansas. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers of the American Tack Company, of 
Fairhaven, Mass., held on Thursday, the 
14th inst., the following officers were re¬ 
elected : Directors, O. P. B righ tman, 
Loren Snow, J. A. Beauvais, E. W. Her- 
vey, of New Bedford, and C. D. Hunt, of 
Fairhaven; clerk and treasurer, J. A. 
Beauvais. 

A. M. Bristol, Rochester, N. Y., manu¬ 
facturer of registers and ventilators, is 
making large additions to his plant, which 
when completed will about double its pres¬ 
ent capacity. He will also add a number 
of new* sizes to his assortment in time for 
this season’s trade. 

The wood shop of the Cortland Door 
and Window Screen Company, Cortland, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire the 18th 
inst., but their large storehouse, located 
some distance from the factory and con¬ 
taining goods manufactured by them for 
the last six months, remains intact and 
without injury. This will enable them to 
fill ordeis now on their books with con¬ 
siderable stock to spare, and as they re¬ 
build at once and on a large scale they ex¬ 
pect to fill all orders which may be sent 
them with their usual promptness. They 
advise us that their stock on hand consists 
of about 8000 dozen window screens and 
30,000 doors. The new shops will consist 
of one building 200 x 60 feet, three stories 
high, and another 150 x 40 feet, one story 
high. They expect confidently to be in 
running order on or before April 1. 

The Adams Coke-Bottom Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, recently organized at Pittsburgh, 
are erecting a number of * experimental 
ovens at Mansfield. The company, which 
has been organized with a capital of 
$5000, has received its charter. The 
ovens are constructed with a false bottom 
that is worked by hydraulic pressure. 
They claim that it will be an immense 
saving in labor. At the present time one 
man is able to draw from three to four 
ovens per day. Their system will enable 
one man to draw 25 ovens per day. An¬ 
other advantage is that the ovens a**e not 
dampened when the draw is made. A 
new bottom can immediately be put in, 
and four drawings can be made instead of 
three, as at present. 


The Iron Land Company, of Minnesota, 
with £1,000,000 capital, has been launched 
in London. The company have purchased 
2000 acres of the Vermillion range, which, 
it is estimated by the promoters, will yield 
1,250,000 tons of ore annually at a profit 
of 2 shillings per ton. 
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The Presidents’ Agreement. 

The questions regarding combinations 
in trade—trusts and the like—and also re¬ 
garding the necessity or undesirability of 
legislation specially directed against them 
are important problems awaiting solution. 
What has now come up tor general discus¬ 
sion was a few years ago confined to rail¬ 
road matters. The supposed dangers of 
combinations among carriers led to the 
passage of the Interstate Commerce act, 
prohibiting pooling. We are now, how¬ 
ever, called to look upon another side 
of the case—that there is an intimate con¬ 
nection between stable, open rates and 
public welfare, and that without associa¬ 
tion of some kind such rates are impossi¬ 
ble. Hence it is that the mercantile com¬ 
munity have in general supported the 
presidents’ agreement heartily. At the 
same time, it is conceivable that there 
might be opposition to any legislation re¬ 
garding trade combinations, and yet in 
favor of some restriction upon our rail¬ 
roads. This grows out of the essential 
physical conditions of a railroad, which 
forbid that it should ever be a free high¬ 
way, or that the competition of capital 
with capital can there be relied upon to 
work always for the interest of the public 
at large, as is often claimed to be the case 
in business affairs. From these consider¬ 
ations it is unlikely that, as a matter of 
politics, the section forbidding railway 
pooling will be soon repealed. Our West¬ 
ern States would hardly favor such repeal. 

In this view the agreement becomes an 
important step toward securing the good 
results of association. Its weakness is also 
its strength. By relying upon a certain 
measure of publicity, upon arbitration, 
upon public approval, rather than upon ex¬ 
treme penalties, the framers showed their 
wisdom. Too many railroad agreements 
have gone to pieces because they sought 
to accomplish too much, because their com¬ 
plete fulfillment demanded a practical sur¬ 
render of eadh road’s autonomy. It is to 
the credit of the presidents that they have 
provided for the non-observance of the 
tariffs when any company considered such 
action imperative for its own preservation. 
To this extent the agreement will be in¬ 
dorsed even by the anti-railroad sentiment 
of the Granger states. No road is bound 
to any theory of injustice, only that each 
one should do openly and for good reasons 
whatever it thinks best. 

Directly in line with this phase of the 
situation is the statement of Judge Cooley 
and his associates that the law should be 
enforced. It is conceded by all that the 
sections about publicity of tariffs, against 
secret rate cutting and the like are ex¬ 
cellent. Le u them be put in practice and 
violations punished. Let the railroad 
managers be freed from that false notion 
that violations of the law of the land 
should not be pointed out and stopped by 


the action of railroad men themselves. If a 
carrier has information that a competitor 
is violating his pledge and making under¬ 
hand concessions, it is the poorest of all 
retorts to begin doing the same thing. 
Rather let the injured party bring the of¬ 
fender before the proper tribunal. The 
time is coming w^en the merchants in 
their own interest will demand adjustment 
of such troubles rather than hope for a 
further spread of the discrimination, in 
vain belief that they are its sole bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

The railroad situation cannot be cleared 
up at once, and those investors who look 
for immediate return to old earnings will 
be disappointed. Extensions of lines into 
non-paying territory must continue for a 
year or two to be a drain upon the parent 
road. A railroad as well as a merchant 
may be brought near to bankruptcy 
through having valuable but unsaleable as¬ 
sets. Then, again, the channels of trade 
are constantly changing; a roundabout 
line built at high cost may, like the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, find itself out 
of the flow. It is a strong point in favor 
of the presidents’ argreement that it does 
not pretend to regulate or decide every¬ 
thing of this kind, but contents itself 
with arranging for such a presentation of 
disputed points as will enable a fair decis¬ 
ion from all concerned. It seems unlikely 
that the refusal of a few roads to join will 
be able to prevent the ultimate moral suc¬ 
cess of the plan. 


The Nicaragua Canal. 

The final passage, in its amended form, 
of the Nicaragua Canal bill by Congress 
and its signature by the President may be 
looked upon as foreshadowing an impor¬ 
tant era not only in American ocean trade, 
but also in that of the world at large. 
When, prior to the adoption of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal route, M. de Lesseps and his 
engineers assembled at Paris, the choice to 
be made was between Panama on the one 
hand and either Nicaragua or the Atrato 
on the other. It was urged at the time by 
the American engineers that Nicaragua, 
judging from the surveys previously made 
by order of the United States Government, 
seemed by all means the most advisable 
route. It was urged, and is quite as much 
asserted now, that good terminal harbors 
are necessary adjuncts to any project, for 
vessels en route must have spacious road¬ 
steads affording them protection while 
awaiting transit. As a rule isthmian 
routes possessing the best termini have the 
worst internal features; but the reverse 
seems to be the case with Nicaragua. The 
most eminent engineers in the world have 
studied and approved the plans proposed 
for the restoration of Greytown and Brito 
harbors. The advantages claimed for a 
canal at this point are: first, that it is in a 
favorable geographical position, being in a 
region of perpetual trade winds—which 
position, by the by, is also eminently 
favorable to the United States; second, 
that the canal can be constructed here at 
less cost than by any other route; third, 
that it passes through a country rich in 
resources and already sufficiently devel¬ 
oped and populated to furnish subsistence 
to the construction force; fourth, that it 
presents no novel engineering problemSj 
nor any that cannot be solved at a mod¬ 
erate expense; fifth, that it is a fresh¬ 


water canal, and will perform an impor¬ 
tant function in scouring ships’ bottoms 
and boilers; sixth, that it offers splendid 
facilities for dockage and repairs on Lake 
Nicaragua; seventh, that the material 
needed for the construction of the canal is 
close at hand; eighth, that all the plant 
can be conveyed by water communication 
already established, and by roads for 
which no royalty will be paid; ninth, that 
the mean average rainfall is comparatively 
small, and, tenth, that it possesses a superb 
inland sea, which drains 10,000 square 
miles of country, and thus gives a full 
volume for canal purposes. 

Flushed as M. de Lesseps was with the 
success of the Suez Canal, and by reason 
of the latter predisposed in favor of a sea- 
level canal without locks, Panama was 
given the preference. The experience 
since made has amply proved that it was 
a fatal decision. It involved the ruin of 
the present shareholders’ interest, and even 
in its modified shape of a canal with locks 
it is too expensive and too risky for any 
new company to finish, even if nothing 
were paid for all that has been so far ac¬ 
complished and for the plant on the 
spot. In fact, the only thing that M. de 
Lesseps’ company owns which is worth 
anything is the Panama Railway and the 
land so far granted by the Colombian 
Government. 

The Nicaragua Canal will extend over a 
distance from ocean to ocean of 169 miles, 
of which 56} miles are on Lake Nicaragua 
and 84} miles on the rivers that are to be 
deepened and widened. The canal proper 
to be dug will not exceed 28 miles in 
length. There are to be six locks, three 
on the Atlantic side and three on the 
Pacific side, while for over a distance of 
152 miles the maximum elevation above the 
level of the sea will be 111 feet. The 
present estimate of cost is $65,000,000. 
The charter of the company nevertheless 
fixes the capital stock at $100,000,000, to 
be doubled if need be, and the canal may 
be finished in 1895. Prior to signing the 
bill President Cleveland gave a hearing at 
the State Department to the friends and op¬ 
ponents of the measure, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether there were any valid legal ob¬ 
jections to the approval of the bill. Simon 
Sterne and John T. McCook, of New 
York, representing the American At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Transit Company, made 
arguments against the bill. The former 
contended that it was clearly unconstitu¬ 
tional, contrary to the spirit and tradi¬ 
tions of the United States Government, and 
entirely unnecessary and vicious in that it 
recognized and encouraged one corpora¬ 
tion to the detriment of others equally if 
not more deserving. Mr. McCook argued 
that to allow this bill to become a law 
would be an act of great injustice to 
Americans and Englishmen holding nearly 
$2,000,000 of bonds of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Transit Company, and would un¬ 
doubtedly lead to serious complications 
with Great Britain. Judge C. P. Daly, 
of New York, replied in behalf of the 
Nicaragua Maritime Canal Company, con¬ 
tending that the constitutional features of 
the measure were fully and freely discussed 
in Congress, and that no unlawful powers 
of concession were conferred by the bill. 
Subsequently the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
also gone over, and on February 18 Secre¬ 
tary of State Bayard and Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral Garland made a report favoring the bill. 
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Since then Commander Taylor, .general 
manager of the company, stated that they 
would organize and begin work promptly. 
The first work would be done at Grey- 
town, and as soon as the entrance there 
was improved to 15 feet, which will prob¬ 
ably take about two months, work is to 
start up all along the line. Last year Chief 
Engineer Menocal, Engineers H. C. Litch¬ 
field and Peary, together with M. Le 
Baron, made a thorough and careful sur¬ 
vey of the entire route, and upon their re¬ 
port the company was formed. As the 
bill was at first opposed by strong influ¬ 
ences in Congress, a preliminary charter 
was obtained from the Vermont Legisla¬ 
ture, but the incorporation by our National 
Congress is a decided advantage gained, 
inasmuch as it lends the enterprise a spe¬ 
cifically American character. 

It may not be out of place to cite what 
the London Times of February 8 remarks 
on the subject: 

It does not follow from the passing of the 
Nicaragua Canal bill that any vigorous steps 
will be immediately taken to carry the project 
into execution. Probably the immediate object 
is fully served by the passing of the bill. The 
progress of the Panama Canal is effectually 
arrested, and something may depend upon the 
measures that may be taken when that fact 
has been fairly brought home to the French 
investors. Negotiations may be attempted 
with a view of getting the works taken over at 
the price by an American company, and their 
success will depend upon the opinion enter¬ 
tained in America as to the feasibility of the 
route. One thing is certain,, that the Panama 
company will negotiate under serious disad¬ 
vantages. Every week that passes will depre¬ 
date the value of the plant and of the partially 
executed excavations, while the Americans 
will have plenty of leisure. When one party 
is anxious to sell and the other in no great 
hurry to buy, the price is likely to be moder¬ 
ate. It is quite possible, however, that the 
Americans may prefer to work the Nicaragua 
route, in which case the whole of the Panama 
company's expenditure seems likely to be lost. 
All that is quite clear at present is that the 
United States mean to be masters on the traffic 
route between the two oceans. 

It has been asserted in Congress during 
the debates that if Americans were offered 
to-day all that has been done on the 
Isthmus of Panama in the canal enterprise 
for nothing, provided they would under¬ 
take to finish it, it would still be both 
cheaper and safer to leave Panama severely 
alone, and confine the undertaking to Ni¬ 
caragua instead. We candidly confess 
that we unreservedly concur with this 
view. 


In a letter to the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee, under date of December 11, 1888, 
Fred J. Slade, of the New Jersey Steel 
and Iron Company, states that after an ex¬ 
amination of the books of the company he 
finds that the cost of the most expensive 
size of beams and channels made at the 
works is $35.90, and for the cheapest $58.84, 
per ton of 2240 pounds,. charging no in¬ 
terest on the plant. At that time the 
selling price was $73.92, which usually 
includes delivery. The company have 
therefore made on these shapes a 
profit of from $8 to $15 per ton—say 
an average of $12. The average yearly 
product of each mill is less than 9000 
tons, making a profit of some $100,000 per 
year on an investment of over $1,000,- 
000. Since the date of Mr. Slade's letter 
the price has been reduced to $62.72, so 
that now the returns on capital are de¬ 
cidedly modest. These figures are worth 


pondering over by those who have raised 
such an outcry against the beam combina¬ 
tion, and should put a stop to the wild 
assertions of those who undertake, with 
the Hon. W. L. Scott, to figure out that 
the cost of beams and channels may be 
readily calculated from alleged cost figures 
of steel rails. 

The Drawback System. 

We print elsewhere a letter from one of 
the leading manufacturers of lead pipe 
and sheet lead in the country, in which 
some data are given clearly demonstrating 
the injustice of the retention of 10 per 
cent, of the duties on raw materials used 
to manufacture goods for export. The 
Treasury, which does not need the money, 
retains amounts considerably in excess of 
the cost of collection and supervision. 
The whole drawback system needs read 
justment in accordance with simple prin¬ 
ciples. If an American manufacturer can 
secure foreign raw material, convert it 
into finished product in this country, and 
sell it in the markets of the world in 
competition with foreign rivals, he cer¬ 
tainly deserves encouragement. He is add¬ 
ing to the amount of work being done 
here. He pays for wages, rents, fuel and 
supplies for which there would not be a 
demand but for his enterprise. His profits, 
however large or small they may be, remain 
in this country. He adds to the volume of 
business done, and aids in securing whatever 
advantages there may be in educating 
foreign buyers to look to us for their pur¬ 
chases. As matters stand now all these 
advantages are deliberately sacrificed. 
There are few articles in which American 
manufacturers are so far in advance of their 
foreign rivals that the economy of im¬ 
proved methods overbalances the addi¬ 
tions to cost through extra handling, 
through higher wages, costlier fuel and 
supplies, and the necessity of earning on 
an average a higher rate of interest on his 
capital. To this would have to be added 
the cost of supervision by the Government 
of the entry of foreign material and the 
export of goods manufactured therefrom. 
It is conceded that such supervision should 
be thorough and close. It is only fair that 
the industry causing the expenditure 
on the part of the Government should bear 
the cost thereof. But it is undesirable 
and unnecessary that the Government 
should make a large profit on the transac¬ 
tion. 

Under the circumstances, with the high 
retentions, the amount of business done is 
very small indeed. Nearly all there is of 
it is confined to the manufacture of pack¬ 
ages for American products sold for ex¬ 
port. It so happens that the Standard Oil 
Company is the chief beneficiary of the 
system, and that fact alone has been enough 
to create a prejudice against it which 
demagogues have been eager to foster. It 
is argued that by saving the amount of 
money returned by the Government that 
monopoly is adding to its already exorbi¬ 
tant profits. We are inclined to look at 
the matter in a different light. Anything 
which will cheapen the cost to foreign 
consumers without prejudice to American 
interests is so much gained in the direc¬ 
tion of fostering consumption and extend¬ 
ing trade. 

Another argument, sectional in its char¬ 
acter, is advanced against a more liberal 


and a juster drawback system. Let it be 
assumed that works at tidewater succeed 
in building up a large foreign trade, based 
on imported raw material. This will en¬ 
able them to give full employment to their 
plants, even in dull times. Other things 
being equal, they have the advantage, as 
against their rivals in the interior, of lower 
general cost, which is the result of full 
order books. They may even be content 
to sacrifice a part or the whole of their 
profits on work for foreign markets in 
order to compete more effectually with do¬ 
mestic rivals. In other words, a lowering 
of the retention to figures covering only 
cost of supervision to the Government 
would be equivalent to a discrimination 
against inland manufacturers. 

It is possible that this contention may 
be just in some cases, but we are inclined 
to believe that the benefits to be derived 
from a modification of the present law 
would far outbalance any probable local 
injury. Incidentally it may be noted that 
it would silence the cry for free raw ma¬ 
terials on the part of those who honestly 
believe that they can compete in the mar¬ 
kets of the world. 


The Westward Course of Empire. 

The past week has been signalized by 
an event without precedent in the history 
of the United States, denoting “the march 
of empire." Using as an implement a 
quill plucked from a Dakota eagle, Pres¬ 
ident Cleveland affixed his signature to & 
bill admitting four States of an enormous 
superficial area and of unbounded re¬ 
sources into the American Federal Union. 
The importance of the act cannot easily 
be exaggerated. Referring to the accre¬ 
tion of new States, the London Times 
says it is inevitable that “the center 
of national gravity must be substan¬ 
tially altered," and that “ the Americans 
themselves imperfectly comprehend the 
actual amount of metamorphosis involved," 
doubtless meaning that the ascendency 
acquired by the original 18 States and by 
other States which from time to time have 
dropped into the federal galaxy must 
gradually depart, and other millions of 
populations beyond the Mississippi River 
and spreading far out over the Western 
plains and beyond the mountains must 
have a controlling voice in the national 
councils. 

Some of the best known Senators ex¬ 
press themselves in unequivocal terms. 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, says: “The 
admission of four States into this Union is 
a great event. It has occurred that two 
States have been taken in at one time, but 
it has never before occurred in the history 
of this country that the Congress of the 
United States has provided for the ad¬ 
mission of four great commonwealths into 
the Union at once. These Territories are 
possessed of all the elements that justify 
their admission into the Union in popula¬ 
tion, resources, civilization, and all that 
makes them worthy of Statehood." 

Senator Platt, of Connecticut, says: 
“ The admission of four new States at 
practically the same time is an event the 
importance of which cm scarcely be esti¬ 
mated. Probably a million of people are 
now permitted to assume the responsibili¬ 
ties and enjoy the privileges of complete 
self-government; and when we consider 
the abundant natural resources of the Ter- 
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ritories thus to become States, it is not too 
much to expect that within ten years 
5,000,000 people will find homes within 
their borders and employment in every 
branch of industry and enterprise known 
to our civilization, limited only by climatic 
conditions. They are to be States*of great 
development and will add immensely to 
cur national power and opportunity.” 

Senator Hiscock, of New York: “I 
hardly know what more to say than that 
the admission, or rather the enabling act, 
was just and proper. They too long have 
been kept out for partisan or party pur¬ 
poses.” 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina : 
•“ My opinion is, each of the States ad¬ 
mitted was entitled to become a State 
because they all have the necessary quali¬ 
fications for Statehood—population, re¬ 
sources, institutions, and a soil capable of 
sustaining increasing numbers of people. 
Beyond this I do not think Congress ought 
to look in determining the question of 
admitting States. ” 

Senator Morgan, of Alabama: “These 
four States were admitted because they 
possessed every qualification for State- 
flood. They will be growing, progressive 
States—not rotten boroughs like Nevada, 
which is losing its population every year. 
I think all four of the new States have 
wonderful resources, and have a good 
future before them.” 

Akin to this subject is the passage of a 
.bill in Congress providing for the opening 
of a new ocean highway between the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific oceans, thus making 
another large stride in the progress of 
-our country, her trade and destiny. 


At the Edison Phonograph Works an 
'extremely simple method is in use for 
keeping track of the work in hand and 
the work finished. It is possible at a 
glance to ascertain the number of each 
piece of work under way, and also the 
number of completed pieces. At the en¬ 
gine, which is located about at the middle 
of the shop, is placed a board about 3 
feet wide by 7 or 8 feet long. The board 
is pierced with vertical and horizontal 
rows of holes arranged, vertically, in sets 
of five rows. Between certain rows are 
left blank spaces, upon which the names 
of the parts of the machine are written. 
Reports are daily made by messenger to 
the man in charge of the board of the new 
parts being worked and of those which 
have been finished. If five pieces have 
just been begun he inserts five pegs in the 
holes in line with the name of that partic¬ 
ular piece. When these five pieces have 
been finished the five pegs are inserted in 
boles in red. It is evident that a simple 
inspection of this board at any time will 
show all the work of the shop on hand, 
and will also show the number of com¬ 
pleted parts ready for assembling. An 
important advantage ot this method arises 
from the fact that any tendency of one 
part to overrun the requirements is in¬ 
stantly perceived, and other work is al¬ 
lotted to the machine making that part. 
^Should an order be received requiring 
tfluick response, the board would show 
many machines were ready for assem¬ 
ble and. how many and what parts were 
needed to meet the requirements. 


In the Kingston Daily Whig J. Bawden 
makes a plea for the development of the 
water-power of the Mississippi River, 
along the road of the Kingston and Pem¬ 
broke Railroad. 


Pig Iron Warrants. 

MR. HULL REPLIES. 

To the Editor :—I have read w ith inter¬ 
est the criticisms on the warrant company 
published in your issue of February 14, 
and w ill avail myself of your invitation to 
reply to same, i note with pleasure that 
the favorable criticisms come from parties 
who evidently understand the plan and 
purposes of the warrant company, whereas, 
most of the unfavorable criticisms con¬ 
tain clauses that show conclusively that 
the warrant company’s plans and objects 
are largely, or entirely, misunderstood by 
the writers. From experience I am satis¬ 
fied that those who now oppose it will be 
heartily in favor of it as soon as they un¬ 
derstand it thoroughly, unless we except 
the British ironmaster, who is the only 
natural enemy of the American Warrant 
Company. 

I will not occupy unnecessary space by 
restating the objections as published in 
your issue of the 14th, but will simply 
answer them in the order they are noted 
in a memorandum before me. The war¬ 
rant company is not a trust or combina¬ 
tion, and has no powers or features that 
can be objected to by the furnace interest 
or by the country at large. It was organ¬ 
ized for no purpose that is not plainly 
stated by its organizers. It has no power 
to coerce any party into business relations 
with it, or to interfere with any one who 
may choose to stay out. It simply offers 
to issue its warrants for the iron put into 
its yards by any furnace that makes a con¬ 
tract with it, and the best possible guar¬ 
antee the furnaces can have that the war¬ 
rant company will be managed for the 
furnace interests is that they are not 
bound to do any business with it during 
the whole term of the contract unless it 
is so managed and they choose so to do. 

Its capital is pledged for one thing only 
—namely, as a guarantee for the safe cus¬ 
tody of the iron put into its hands. The 
warrant company takes no commercial 
risk; it does not buy or sell its own war¬ 
rants ; it issues them to the order of the 
furnaces who store the iron, has no power 
over them after they are issued, and has 
no power to control, or attempt to control, 
the market. It is only on such a basis 
that this company could hope to issue a 
warrant that would command the confi¬ 
dence of the banks and moneyed institu¬ 
tions, and influence the millions of money 
that will flow to the absorption of its war¬ 
rants. The company does not loan money, 
as one writer supposes, but it will act as 
broker to secure loans for furnaces who 
furnish warrants as collateral, and expects 
to be able to place these loans promptly, 
for any amount desired, whenever money 
is to be had on anything. Enough money 
has already been voluntarily offered by the 
banks, trust companies and capitalists to 
absorb all the iron that can be stored with 
us for many months, and it is expected 
that the standing of the warrant issued 
by this company will be unquestioned, 
and that it will eventually command 
money from the moneyed centers at as low 
rates as any other security, not excepting 
the Government bond. 

In one sense, the warrant company may 
be designated as a clearing house, by 
means of which the furnaces may carry or 
market their surplus product when the 
consumer does not require it, and through 
which they may equalize, regulate or cor¬ 
rect the various inequalities and abuses 
that now exist in the iron business. 
Through the warrant company it is ex¬ 
pected to bring about not only uniformity 
in the weight of a ton and uniformity in 
classification,* but such other improve¬ 
ments and such economy as may from 
time to time present themselves. 


Under the present system of selling iron 
the producer is at the mercy of the rail¬ 
roads, who refuse to hold themselves re¬ 
sponsible for the loss in weight, simply 
because they have not been required to do 
so, nor has the question been put in a shape 
that makes the demand seem reasonable to 
them. They, however, hold themselves 
responsible for shortage in grain, which is 
also determined by weight, simply because 
the elevator company becomes a medium 
that can reasonably require it. The war¬ 
rant company will become such a medium 
for the iron interest, and the railroad com¬ 
panies will ah once recognize that the war¬ 
rant company cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to give a receipt and not require 
one in return. The furnace company will 
receive pay for their iron when they part 
with their warrant, and any claim for 
shortage made at the point of destination 
must be proved and made against the rail¬ 
road company. All iron handled by the 
warrant company will be weighed on two 
different scales to insure accuracy, and 
will be classified under the inspection of 
expert graders. 

The warrant company asks the furnace 
comjtanies to make their contracts for twenty 
year*, as it is only on the basis of one 
powerful, substantial and permanent com¬ 
pany that the furnaces can hope to realize 
the full benefit that should be derived 
from such an organization. If there were 
two or more warrant companies in this 
country, they could not possibly command 
the support and confidence of the banks 
to the extent that one company would. 
We have found no one to object to the 20- 
year clause after they have understood the 
scope and objects of the company, but, on 
the other hand, several of the furnaces that 
have made contracts with us have insisted 
that we should on no account make con¬ 
tracts for less time, as the furnaces, more 
than any one else, were interested in insur¬ 
ing one powerful company. If the furnaces 
bound themselves by the contract to yard 
a certain amount of iron each year, there 
would be some reason to object to the 20- 
year clause, but they are free to handle 
their own iron across their own yard and 
ship direct to consumers, as before, with 
all or any part of their product, and they 
will naturally only use the warrant yard 
to the extent that it is to their interest to 
do so. 

An objection made to the warrant com¬ 
pany is that “it will aid the pool fur¬ 
naces ;” that the rich furnaces do not need 
it, and that it is against their interest, as 
they claim it will simply keep alive the 
poor furnaces, whereas, m their judgment, 
the best results would ensue from their 
being driven to the wall and broken up, 
and thus be gotten out of the way. Tins 
is a short-sighted objection. The poor 
furnaces will not be got rid of in this way. 
There are more poor furnaces to-day than 
there vrere 10, 20 or 30 years ago. It is 
the present system of the iron business 
that creates these poor furnaces, and new 
ones will spring into existence to take the 
place of those that fail just as long as the 
present system is in effect. It is during a 
season of unnaturally high prices that fur¬ 
naces are built in unnatural locations, 
simply because they can make money, 
even in such locations^ while high prices 
prevail, and it is this class of furnaces 
that do the most injury to the iron busi¬ 
ness. They are the first to get hopelessly 
in debt; are at all times confident of a 
speedy reaction, and are responsible for 
the unnaturally low prices finally reached. 
Some system that will control the violent 
fluctuations will stop the building of this 
class of furnaces m the future. Those 
that now exist where iron cannot be made 
profitably at reasonable figures must, of 
course, succumb permanently, as under 
the warrant system there will be in the 
future no unnaturally high prices to re¬ 
vive or duplicate them. 
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It is claimed by many that even under 
our present system extremely high prices 
would never again be seen in this country. 
This is the same old story; it is repeated 
over and over again during each period of 
depression, and what is still more remark¬ 
able, is almost universally believed. But 
nothing is truer than that history repeats 
itself. We will be in a more dangerous 
situation on the next revival of business 
than ever before, as we will not again 
have a larger producing country than our 
own to draw from, as the American prod¬ 
uct of iron and steel now exceeds the 
product of Great Britain. If it were 

E racticable for the rich companies to com¬ 
ine and raise several millions of dollars to 
be used to carry the product of poor but 
well-located furnaces over dull times, it 
would be a wise move and they might 
possibly thereby prevent the unnaturally 
low prices, but such a plan is not practi¬ 
cable. The warrant company, however, 
under a plan that is practicable, will not 
only accomplish this result, but will trans¬ 
fer the carnage of iron from the shoulders 
of the furnaces to the capitalist. 

The condition of things now that will 
prevent the extreme prices is the carriage 
of large stocks. The carriage of large 
stocks is not possible if we rely simply up¬ 
on the furnaces storing ana borrowing 
money upon their product. Such a system 
is ruinous, whereas, on the other hand, the 
investing element of \Jie country has 
shown itself ready and willing to carry 
almost any amount of securities that are 
made safe. The producers of oil, grain 
and many other commodities have taken 
advantage of this condition of things and 
use it for their benefit, Why shornd not 
the furnaces do likewise ? Pig iron war¬ 
rants, as soon as understood, will be a 
favorite security for investors, as iron can 
be carried cheaper than any other com¬ 
modity, and is attended with less risk. 

It is believed that as soon as the sale of 
iron by warrants becomes general the de¬ 
mand for them from investors will be 
great, and a warrant will be worth more 
than iron, as is generally the case in Great 
Britain. This company does not advocate 
or pretend to justify speculation, but sim¬ 
ply looks at the business situation as it 
exists, and proposes that the iron trade 
shall have the advantages of this condi¬ 
tion of affairs as well as other branches 
of business. 

The great variety in quality of irons 
made by different furnaces, the great va¬ 
riety of classification and the great number 
of grades produced at each furnace are 
difficulties to be overcome, but are not ob¬ 
stacles to pig iron being put on the metal 
exchanges, as is claimed by some. There 
was just as great a variety in the classifica¬ 
tion of flour and wheat from different mills 
and different sections, and yet these differ¬ 
ences have either been regulated or pro¬ 
vided for, and the same may be done with 
iron. There are numerous instances in this 
country where irons now known by 40 or 
50 different names may be grouped under 
one head and known by one name, as, for 
instance, “Lake Superior charcoal, ” or 
“Southern coke,” just as the word “ Glen- 
garnock ” is one name applied to the 
product of many furnaces abroad. 

Iron, like gram, would probably be put 
on the boards of trade in two separate de¬ 
partments—an option department and a 
cash departmet. In the option department, 
which would probably comprise 99 out of 
every 100 sales made, the difference on 
sales would be settled on the difference 
between price on the date of sale and the 
date of delivery for the grade which the 
metal exchange had made its standard to 
govern such sales; this would probably be 
No. 2 foundry, just as “No.2 spring 
wheat ” governs sales on wheat option 
boards. On this class of sales actual de¬ 
livery of certificates is rarely made, a settle¬ 
ment simply being made on the difference 


in quotations, as above. If deliveries were 
called for, they would be governed by the 
rules of the exchange as to what comprised 
good merchantable brands. In the cash 
department, however, actual certificates 
for the different grades pass, and in this 
department the mill man and foundry 
man or their agents will buy the actual 
brand or grade needed for consumption. 
The warrant will pass, for which payment 
will be made at the market price of 
that iron at the place of purchase, less the 
accrued storage charges and the official 
published rate of freight from the furnace 
to that place. In the option department 
it would not be necessary for the buyer or 
seller to know anything about quality, 
brands, grades, freights or location of 
furnaces. In the cash department, how¬ 
ever, these features would probably enter 
into every sale made, and are fully under¬ 
stood by the parties who would deal in 
this department. 

The introduction of the warrant system 
is not expected to make any difference in 
the territory which will consume the 
different brands of iron. The consumer 
will either buy direct, as he does now, or 
if he buys on exchanges will unquestion¬ 
ably buy warrants for the same brands and 
grades of iron that he is accustomed to use 
at the present time. The sale of iron on 
metal exchanges has been a failure hereto¬ 
fore, simply because of the absence of a 
warrant as a foundation for sales. Sales 
of grain and oil on boards were only made 
possible through the creation of certificates 
representing those commodities. 

As to the “ overproduction ” objection, 
there is certainly something wrong in a 
system that makes a stock of three weeks’ 
make “ overproduction.” This country has 
never produced in 10 years as much iron 
as it consumes in 10 years. What the 
American iron interest has suffered from 
is under-production and want of a warrant 
system. The farmer would certainly be 
considered very improvident if he was 
satisfied to raise during the growing 
months of the year only enough grain to 
satisfy the consumption of those months 
and relied upon importation to feed the 
country during the other eight months of 
the year. And yet this is exactly the 
principle on which the pig iron interest of 
this country has been working in the past, 
and must continue to work until we carry 
our iron, as well as our grain, by certificate 
or warrant. During every period of ac¬ 
tive business in the United States we im¬ 
port several millions of tons of iron and 
steel, which the British ironmaster has 
been long-headed enough to inaugurate a 
warrant system to carry, ready to take ad¬ 
vantage of our improvidence. He is thus 
enabled to keep his furnace running dur¬ 
ing dull times, as well as during active 
times. There is no reason why the Ameri¬ 
can ironmaster should not keep his fur¬ 
nace running instead, and pile up this sur¬ 
plus under an American warrant system, 
thereby supplying our own demand dur¬ 
ing active times, instead of importing 
large quantities from abroad, as hereto¬ 
fore, and permitting foreign interests to 
get the benefit of the high prices prevail¬ 
ing at such times. 

Another writer claims that a large stock 
would be “a constant menace to the mar¬ 
ket.” It is the carriage of iron by bor¬ 
rowers that is the “constant menace to 
the market.” A large carriage by inves¬ 
tors will not have this objection, and the 
danger from it will not exist as soon as it 
is known that iron can be marketed at any 
hour on the exchange. The government 
bond is not a “constant menace” to the 
market, simply because the demand for it 
is greater than the supply, and this will 
be the case with iron warrants. 

The increase in the population of the 
United States is so rapid that our growth 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 is hardly 
noticed, and the increase in business is so 


much more rapid than the increase in pop¬ 
ulation that it would be impossible, with 
all the available furnaces in the United 
States in full blast, for this country to ac¬ 
cumulate more iron than she would con¬ 
sume in the first season of activity, or 
more than the investor will carry in the 
interim. (In considering this we have 
simply to remember the fact that when 
iron was $00 per ton there were only a 
little over 60 per cent, of the furnaces on 
the official list in blast, and this is about 
the largest percentage that is ever likely to 
be in blast at one time.) 

The wealth of this country has in¬ 
creased so enormously during the past tew 
years that capital not only readily absorbs 
any security that is safe, but takes up 
many securities that have very little ele¬ 
ment of safety about them. There is no 
known security that is as absolutely safe- 
as pig iron, and after warrants have once 
become known to the investor an enor¬ 
mous permanent carriage may be confi¬ 
dently relied upon, and the demand from 
investors will be as reliable as the demand 
from consumers. 

The pig-iron manufacturer now has but 
one customer; that is the consumer. Un¬ 
der the warrant system the capitalist of 
the country would become a purchaser, 
and the facility thus created for placing 
the surplus would prevent prices ever 
going as low as they otherwise would. 
The fact that oil sold at 52 cents per bar¬ 
rel at the wells, on a stock of 500,000 bar¬ 
rels without certificate, and only went to 
04 cents on a stock of 36,000,000 barrels 
with certificates, should be sufficient evi¬ 
dence of this. 

Another writer urges as a reason against 
the success of the American warrant the 
fact that the Scotch warrant is f>r 50fr 
tons, two-thirds No. 1 and one-third No. 
3, and as mills do not use No. 1 iron and 
as founders do not use No. 3 iron, war¬ 
rants would not suit either and users would 
not buy them. As the American warrant 
is for 100 tons of one grade only, and is 
entirely free from any such condition, this 
objection does not apply; on the contrary, 
the natural inference of an unprejudiced 
mind would be that if the British system 
has been a success under such drawbacks, 
how much more reason to expect success 
under the American system, which is en¬ 
tirely free from such objections. 

Another party states that pig iron will 
not stand these charges, implying that the 
American warrant system aads to the ex¬ 
pense of handling iron, whereas the reverse 
is the case. The warrant charge under 
the American system is 25 cents per ton. 
Nor is this 25 cents an expense. At pres¬ 
ent the producer must wait from 30 to 60 
days after he has shipped his iron before 
he receives payment for the same. This 
loss of interest, the risk of the responsi¬ 
bility of the buyer during that time, and 
the possible loss from a claim of under¬ 
grade or under-weight on the part of the 
buyer, all of which, under tne warrant 
system, the seller escapes, will more than 
save the 25 cents paid for the warrant. 
The warrant charge, therefore, is not an 
expense, as under the new system the 
warrant is paid for on its delivery. As 
soon as the sales by warrants become cus¬ 
tomary, the producer will make a clear 
saving in being able to sell his product at 
an expense of 5 cents per ton, in place of 
the present cost of from 35 to 50 cents per 
ton. 


Another party objects to the plan be¬ 
cause it would tend to make speculators 
of producers. This, again, is a mistake. 
Of course, producers can become specula¬ 
tors if they choose, but the practical re¬ 
sult of the introduction of the warrant 
system is that the bulk of the stock is 
carried by the capitalist. In Great Britain 
there is no article that is as generally car¬ 
ried by all classes of investors as warrants. 
The warrant company was not organized 
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with special reference to furnishing aid to 
furnaces in any particular section, as some 
parties state. It was organized to furnish 
its facilities to every furnace in the coun¬ 
try that chose to avail itself of those 
facilities. The subscription to the origi¬ 
nal stock of the company was nearly com¬ 
pleted before it was known to any furnace- 
man, in any section, that such a company 
was contemplated. 

The warrant company is not in any way 
connected with any other organization. 
Business men connected with other large 
organizations were invited to become 
stockholders, simply because the experi¬ 
ence and ability of such men were con¬ 
sidered advantageous to the warrant com¬ 
pany—in fact, it was recognized that if 
the warrant company was to be a success 
it must be backed by men of broad busi¬ 
ness experience as well as by men control¬ 
ling vast capital. 

As another writer suggests, it is of 
course true that when warrants are 
placed on stock or metal exchanges they 
are liable to be manipulated by the bulls 
and bears. This being the case, it remains 
with the iron producers to consider 
whether such influence shall be used for or 
against their interests. The opinion of 
those who have thoroughly considered the 
matter is that it can do them no harm, but 
would present opportunities of great bene¬ 
fit to the iron interests. The extreme 
fluctuations possible to be caused by these 
influences would be quick and sharp, and 
confined to probably 20 days more or less; 
not long enough, during such advance, to 
encourage the building of furnaces in un¬ 
natural locations, nor long enough, during 
the decline, to compel furnaces selling on 
it. In fact, the furnaces would simply re¬ 
frain from selling during the few days of 
low prices, ana during the few days of 
high prices, if caused by a corner, could 
reap a rich harvest by simply rushing all 
their surplus iron into the warrant yard and 
unloading their warrant on the clique 
who were forcing the corner. Of course 
a furnace company having no war¬ 
rant yard could not avail themselves oi 
this opportunity, and the possibility of 
such opportunities occurring is a good 
reason for a furnace having a thoroughly 
equipped warrant yard at their plant, even 
though they might, in ordinary times, have 
no use for it. The furnace interest is the 
only interest that could create warrants, 
and, therefore, the interest that would de¬ 
rive most benefit from a corner, or sudden 
advance in price. The suggestion that 
bears might squeeze the market and ham¬ 
mer prices down to unnatural figures is 
not an objection. This is frequently done 
with stocks, because stocks which have 
no real value may at times stand at high 
figures, whereas iron has a positive value, 
which is known to thousands of mill and 
foundry men all over the country, who 
would be quick to take advantage of anv 
unusually low prices that might be caused 
by manipulation. 

Some contend that the warrant com¬ 
pany would be of no use to the rich fur¬ 
naces who do not borrow money. This, 
however, is not the general impression. 
In f^act, the first two parties to sign con¬ 
tracts with the warrant company were 
concerns of large wealth who had never 
been known to borrow a dollar, and who 
probably have twenty times as much capi¬ 
tal outside of their plants as they have in 
their plants; the majority of those who 
have signed contracts with the company 
are among the class who are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves. 

The objections urged by iron commis¬ 
sion men indicate that they have an idea 
that the success of the warrant company 
might cause them to lose their agencies. 
There is no foundation for this fear. There 
is no reason why furnacemen should not 
continue doing business with their present 
agents whether the sales are made by war¬ 


rant or by handling the actual iron. The 
iron commission merchant would be bene¬ 
fited by the warrant system. The entire 

ig iron commission element of the United 

tates does not now sell in one year as much 
iron as is produced in one year, whereas 
when the sale by warrant becomes thor¬ 
oughly organized there will doubtless be 
sold in eacn year by warrants a hundred or 
a thousand times as much as is produced 
in each year. 

The sales of oil on the New York Board 
alone are from 100 to 150 times as great as the 
entire production of the country, and the 
dealer in certificates nets his $50,000 per 
year to-day with much greater ease than 
he netted his $5000 when the actual oil 
was handled. In fact, in the case of pig 
iron the actual handling of iron must still 
continue, and the sale by certificates is 
simply an additional revenue thrown in 
the way of the dealers and agents, but the 
additional revenue derived, instead of 
coming out of the purchaser, comes out of 
the investor, and at the same time provides 
the investor with a less expensive com¬ 
modity to handle than any he has at the 
present time. 

All the objections urged in your issue of 
February 14 have been answered, directly 
or indirectly, in the above, except that 
some parties, although acknowledging 
that the warrant company would be of 
benefit to the furnace interest if it were a 
success, do not believe it possible to make 
a success of it. The best evidence of 
what can be done in the future is what has 
been doie in the past. We can judge of 
the probable success oi this plan, not only 
by what has been done in oil, grain and 
other commodities in this country, but by 
what has been done by the warrant system 
in Great Britain. If in Great Britain, 
where things are generally cheaper than 
in this country, between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 tons can be accumulated on the 
warrant charge of 50 cents, it is fair to 
believe that a much larger amount can be 
accumulated here on a warrant charge of 
25 cents. 

Under the English system the furnaces 
must not only do the usual handling of the 
iron on their own yard, but it must be put 
on cars, shipped to the warrant company’s 
yard, and there be rehandled by the latter. 
This extra handling does not add one 
farthing to the value of the iron, and is 
entirely avoided under the American sys¬ 
tem by establishing yards at the furnaces, 
where the iron can be moved directly 
from the pig bed and be piled at the war¬ 
rant company’s yard at the same expense 
that it is now piled in the furnace yards, 
and when shipped for consumption can 
be loaded on can from the warrant com¬ 
pany’s yard at the same cost that it is now 
loaded on cars from the furnace yard, the 
iron being, in the meantime, in the pos¬ 
session and absolutely under the physical 
and legal control of the warrant company. 

The storage of the iron covered by war¬ 
rant commences from the first of the month 
following the- date of the warrant, which 
gives the furnaces an average of 15 days to 
put their warrant on the market before 
any Btorage accrues. The investor, or car¬ 
rier of the warrant, pays the storage, 
which is the same under the American as 
the British system, and no other commod¬ 
ity is carried at so small a cost. Although 
the carriage of iron by furnaces themselves 
is regarded as unprofitable and unwise, at 
the same time the carriage of that iron by 
some means is the great relief sought for, 
as it will bring about uniformity of price 
and make the iron business staple and 
uniformly profitable, if we judge by other 
interests that have been “liquefied” by 
the issuing of certificates to represent 
them. 

Whatever doubts there may have been 
in the minds of the promoters of the war¬ 
rant company as to its success during its 


organization, there is in their minds no 
doubt of its success at thepresent time. 

Geo. H. Hull, 

President American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company. 

New York, February 30, 1889. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Drawbacks on Exports. 

To the Editor: Our attention has been 
called to the subject of the drawback on 
exports by your article in The Iron Age of 
February 21, and we beg leave to invite 
your consideration of the following in this 
regard. About a year ago we made some 
investigations, with the aid of the Depart¬ 
ment of Drawbacks of the New York Cus¬ 
tom House, with the object of ascertaining 
what expense the Government is under by 
reason of the drawback system, and why 
it is thought necessary to retain 10 per 
cent, of the duty paid on the imported raw 
materials us:d when exported to foreign 
countries in the shape of manufactured 
goods. For the three years ending June 
30, 1885, 1886 and 188*7 respectively, the 
average amount of retention of drawback 
was in round figures $220,000 at the New 
York Custom House. Besides this, fees 
are charged by the Custom House, viz.: 
Gaugers’, inspectors’, weighers’ and entry 
fees, which amounted for the same three 
years to about $8(1,000 a year. The total ex¬ 
pense to the United States Government in 
this department for the same three years was 
not more than $60,000 a year, so that there 
was a clear profit to the Government of say 
$20,000 a year, without counting the 10 
per cent, retention (1 per cent, in the case 
of sugar). That is to say, our liberal Gov¬ 
ernment charges us $800,000 a year for do¬ 
ing what costs it only $60,000. There is 
another point to which we would call your 
attention. That is that at present foreign 
manufacturers can and do bring goods to 
this port and deposit them in warehouse 
without paying any duty, and then re-ex¬ 
port them over freight lines from this port 
in competition with our own manuiact- 
urers, who are handicapped to the extent 
of the 10 per cent, of the duty on their raw 
material retained by our Government, with 
no ascertainable object whatever. It is 
difficult to see the reason for this extra¬ 
ordinary legislation. Congress has been 
asked to remedy this state of affairs by 
making the amount of the drawback equal 
to the duty imposed on the raw material 
again and again, and as there is absolutely 
no conflicting interest to contend against, 
it might be sup|>oeed that it would do easy 
to secure the passage of the proper meas¬ 
ure. But the experience of the disinter¬ 
ested observer must convince him that the 
true interests of our people are not of the 
greatest importance to the ‘ ‘ statesmen ” 
who anannally convene at Washington. 

Tatham & Brothers. 

Nnw York, February 25. 


The Philadelphia Company, who have 
almost a monopoly of the natural-gas busi¬ 
ness at Pittsburgh, recently issued a cir¬ 
cular to their patrons advising them to 
secure meters for the natural gas. Alter 
pointing out the many advantages to the 
consumer, as well as to the company, of 
burning gas by measurement, a very plain 
intimation is thrown out that it is proba¬ 
ble in the near future the gas will be sup¬ 
plied in no other way. The conditions on 
which the changes will be made are that 
former contracts will be canceled as soon 
as the meters are set ready for use. For 
the present the charge will oe 12J cents 
per 1000 cubic feet, with a reduction of 20 
per cent, for cash, or 10 after date of con¬ 
tract. For cash customers the rate will 
thus be 10 cents per 1000 cubic feet. The 
cost of setting meters and testing new con¬ 
nections will be $5. 
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THE MINING ENGINEERS. 


NEW YORK MEETING. 


On Wednesday morning the members 
paid a visit to 

THE SPIRAL WELD TUBE WORKS, 
of which James C. Bayles is president. 
The plant is on a plot of ground of about 
8 acres, with a frontage of 1172 feet on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, and embraces the spiral and 
cross welding machinery, a Manning boiler 
85 feet high, an Ohio Buckeye 150-horse- 
power engine, a water-gas plant of special 
design, a machine and pattern shop, and 
apparatus finishing and testing pipe. The 
spiral-welding machinery consists of eight 
machines, making 4, 6, 8 and 10 inch 
pipe, to which machines are being added 
to make the range between 12 and 80 inch 
pipe. There are two cross-welding ma¬ 
chines. The usual sizes of skelp are from 
No. 14 to No. 18 gauge, the machines be¬ 
ing able to make pipe at the rate of about 
a loot per minute. The largest pipe yet 
made was 44} feet, the usual maximum 
being about 30 feet for ordinary practical 
working. The pipe is tested by hydraulic 

S ressure, one 1 Clinch No. 14 gauge pipe 
aving resisted a pressure of 850 pounds 
per square inch. 

The members then proceeded to the 
Edison Laboratory and the phonograph 
workB at Llewellyn, N. J., where these 
famous establishments were inspected, and 
a trial run was made of the Edison mag¬ 
netic ore separator. After an elaborate 
lunch, of which over 300 visitors partook, 
a session was held in the library of the 
Edison Laboratory, the proceedings being 
opened with a paper on 44 Magnetic Con¬ 
centration, ” of which John Birkenbine and 
Thomas A. Edison were the joint authors. 
The growing interest in the United States 
in the utilization of the leaner magnetic 
iron ores was dwelt upon, followed by a 
review of the general principles underly¬ 
ing the construction of the different ma¬ 
chines brought before the public recently. 
The Iron Age has placed before its readers 
illustrated descriptions of two of them, 
the Edison and tne Wenstrom, the latter 
having been since then modified to some 
extent. A machine of the new design has 
just been completed at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Is to be shipped to Port Henry, N. Y. 
The third type, that of the belt machine, 
is represented by the Oonkling machine, a 
description of which was published in The 
Iron Age, Another belt machine is the 
Norton, which is being developed at Troy. 
The Buchanan magnetic rolls have been 
tested over a long period by the Cheevers 
at the Theall Mine, near Brewsters, N. Y. 
Messrs. Birkenbine and Edison submitted 
some data on the results obtained by mag¬ 
netic separation. 

This paper was followed by that of 
Pedro Q. Salom, of Philadelphia, of the 
Julian Storage Battery Company, on 
4 4 Electric Storage Batteries. ” 

Thm Mooning Session 

had been announced as one especially de¬ 
voted to iron and steel, and brought the 
largest and most appreciative audience 
which the institute has had iot a long 
time. It was opened by the reading of 
a communication from C. P. Sandberg, of 
London, England, 

ON RAIL SECTIONS. 

After reviewing his own work, well 
known in this country through his own 
writings and those of others, Mr. Sand¬ 
berg indorses all that has been said about 
the evil produced by wide, thin flanges, 
which have gone to the extreme in Amer¬ 
ica, and trusts that it will meet with a 
speedy correction on the part of engineers 
by the designing of sections that can be 


made harder—as hard as the old sections 
in the beginning of steel-rail making—to 
enable makers to regain the 44 lost art ” 
which engineers now lament. 

With reference to the second cause of 
inferior rails—namely, want of inspection, 
he states that everything depends upon the 
kind of inspection. Sometimes specifica¬ 
tions are overdone and impracticable. In 
general the guarantee is not found to be 
of much value, practically speaking. 
Buyers prefer to be convinced of having 
got their money’s worth before they pay 
for the goods. 

While Mr. Sandberg uses the bending- 
test with sample-ingots, as a preliminary, 
chiefly to enable the maker to avoid roll¬ 
ing brittle steel into rails, which might 
break under the falling-test, Mr. Hunt is 
satisfied with such a preliminary test 
alone, and does not enforce any falling- 
test at all. What is more, in his specifica¬ 
tion the bending tests are repeated two or 
three times, with a chance of ultimately 
getting one to stand, and having the rails 
consequently accepted. Mr. Hunt is not 
the only one abolishing the falling-test or 
drop-test. Mr. Sandberg has reduced the 
so-called 44 barbarous ” tests so as to ad¬ 
mit of greater hardness; but he sees no 
cause to abolish them altogether. 

In reference to the cutting off of blooms 
12 inches at the top end. Mr. Sandberg 
says: Fully appreciating the importance 
of sound ends, I think such a heavy cut 
must entail great loss upon the maker; 
and, worse still, that it will not absolutely 
secure the object in view, inasmuch as 
hollow sinkings will not always be de¬ 
tected thereby. I would rather aim to 
obtain in casting a more solid top to the 
ingot, through the quality of the steel. 
To promote this I would tolerate more 
silicon, which makes the steel in casting 
very quiet, and permits hardly any gases 
to escape. From thousands of analyses I 
have found that with 0.10 per cent, of 
silicon a more solid top is obtained, while 
no material effect is shown in the testing 
for physical qualities. I could cite sev¬ 
eral works on the Continent using regu¬ 
larly as much as } per cent, of silicon; 
their ingots are as if they were planed 
on the top, and need only the cutting off 
of a 12-inch crop end of the rail; neither 
ingots nor blooms being cut at all. In 
this theory I know that I stand alone, both 
in Europe and in America, and am, there¬ 
fore, quite prepared to meet with objec¬ 
tions. My difficulty in practice is to ob¬ 
tain the silicon in uniform proportion. 
While I sometimes get accidentally } per 
cent., at other times I get next to nothing 
and then I get the hollow top. Regu¬ 
larity in the pig iron, as to its contents of 
silicon as well as its heat, would rectify 
these irregularities in the finished article. 
This would be well worth the makers’ 
attention as a means to insure both econ¬ 
omy to themselves and sound rail ends, 
and satisfaction to the consumer. 

The third cause of inferior rails nowa¬ 
days, as compared with those first rolled, 
namely, the driving, is jierhaps the most 
important of the three, particularly because 
there is no help for it. To ask the maker 
to give more tame to both the chemical and 
the mechanical processes would be re¬ 
garded as a suggestion to return to the old 
stage-coach. Nevertheless, the fact is that 
no sooner is the pig iron in the converter 
than it is out as a rail. Any one having 
the least experience in chemical processes 
must know that time cannot be dispensed 
with, but is necessary for dissolving, pre¬ 
cipitating and mixing, and for the due es¬ 
cape of the grses produced. Why is the 
Siemens-Martin steel more homogeneous 
than the Bessemer ? Simply because time 
is given. 

Again, in mechanical respects, the old 
mills, running at slow speed, produced a 
close grain in the rails, because the press¬ 
ure was given in the stage of brown heat. 


This made the rails physically hard. It 
explains why different wearing results 
might be got from the same chemical com¬ 
position. One rail might be rolled at red 
neat and the other at brown or nearly 
black. The thick flanges formerly preva¬ 
lent permitted such cold-rolling without 
consequent rejections or waste. Since the 
thin flanges, like razors, have come into 
use, makers have been actually bound to 
spin them out in quick-rolling mills, and 
the only part that gets cold-rolling is the 
flange, wnile the head is always coming 
out red hot. No close grain or physical 
hardness can be expected in the big heads 
—which is just the reverse of what should 
be the result sought. 

However, it is of no use to ask makers to 
roll slow; at least not until engineers will 
return to thick flanges of say -ft inch, or, 
rather, f inch; and even then the ambi¬ 
tion to turn out a rail a minute and so 
many tons out of a converter will not he 
given up. The only remedy hoped for is 
that, through the adoption of these thick 
flanges, the rail-steel might with safety be 
made harder chemically by admitting as 
much carbon (and silicon to give solidity) 
as the amount of phosphorus present will 
permit. It is in this view that Mr. Sand¬ 
berg closes a paper recently read before 
the British Institution of Civil Engineers, 
with a suggestion of thick flanges and the 
use of steel base-plates, where the pres¬ 
ervation of sleepers will necessitate a 
broader base than the rail-flange can prac¬ 
tically give. 

The second paper on the same subject 
was that of Freaeric A. Delano, of Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., who is connected with the Chi¬ 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, 
from which we quote: 

The designing ot many rail sections by 
engineers who are far from being experts 
in the metallurgy of steel has led to the 
general acceptance of erroneous princi¬ 
ples as the rules for such designs. Until 
very recently, it has been assumed that 
the more metal was put in the head to 
wear away the longer the rail would wear, 
and it has been the practice in adopting 
heavier sections to put all the additional 
weight on top of the rail-head of a very much 
lighter section. Careful investigation on 
a number of railroads has shown that of the 
rails weighing 65 pounds per yard and 
over the greater part have to be removed 
after comparatively trifling abrasion, solely 
because they are no longer fit for a 
smooth track. This is evidence of error 
in the principles of the design of the sec¬ 
tion. 

It is generally admitted that, as a rule, 
rail sections designed since 1879 for rails 
of 65 pounds and over have not given 
entire satisfaction. There are several rea¬ 
sons which may account for this: first, a 
constant increase during this period of 
wheel-loads on engines and cars, together 
with generally higher speeds; secondly, 
new methods in manufacture, cheapening 
the cost of production and possibly pro¬ 
ducing an inferior article; thirdly, me¬ 
chanical conditions in the rail itself due to 
the shape of the rail section . 

1. The first cause is undoubtedly a real 
one. I .think there is evidence that the 
elastic limit of much of the rail-steel now 
in use is actually often exceeded by the 
strains of practice, cau.-ing a flow <^f metal, 
which is then abraded by the wheel 
flanges; and the result is a kinking or a 
battering of the rail, which condemns it 
for a good track. Granting the existence 
of this cause, there are two ways of 
ameliorating the result; one is to increase 
the bearing surface of wheels on rails; the 
other, to raise the elastic limit of the 
metal, which subject I shall take up later 
on. 

2. With regard to the second cause, it is 
held by many that the enormous pro¬ 
duction, low cost, and 44 improvements” 
induced by competition have involved 
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inferior quality of product. Many well-1 
informed men are content to rest on the 
simple assertion that the old John Brown 
steel gave remarkable satisfaction, because 
it was made of a good iron and did not con¬ 
tain more than .08 percent, of phosphorus, 
ahy analysis showing more being grossly 
inaccurate. If they are satisfied that this 
is the solution of the problem of making a 
really good rail, why do they not try their 
.08 per cent, of phosphorus? Low-phos¬ 
phorus steel can be made to-day with more 
certainty and at less cost than ever before. 
The only question is whether the elim¬ 
ination of phosphorus is going to be 
worth what it costs. The fact that as many 
Bessemer charges are now blown in one 
hour as were formerly blown in a day is 
pointed at as evidence that the same care 
cannot be given to the operation; but I 
think men really conversant with the turn¬ 
ing out of a large product will maintain 
that almost absolute regularity in the iron 
is necessary to keep things running with 
the clock-work regularity required for such 
a rate of production. Indeed, large prod¬ 
uct and general smoothness in mill-opera¬ 
tion are, to my mind, an indication of a 
uniform product, so far as metal in the 
rail itself is concerned, and seem to me, 
therefore, not objectionable on that score. 
With the rapid rolling, however, particu¬ 
larly the rapid blooming or breaking- 
down of large ingots, I find fault. 

3. That mechanical conditions in the rail 
itself, due to the general design of the rail 
section, can have any important effect on 
the service-value of rails has not been 
generally admitted, so I wish to lay par¬ 
ticular stress upon this cause and attract 
to it the recognition it deserves. Speak¬ 
ing in general terms, that form of rail is, 
in my opinion, faulty, which has a deep 
massive head, a wide, thin base and a thin 
web, connected to the head and the base 
by small fillets only. The objection to this 
form and the advantages which might be 
obtained by different proportions may be 
concisely enumerated as follows • 

a. Such a form necessitates rolling at a 
higher temperature, and, what is of chief 
importance, finishing at a higher tempera¬ 
ture than permits the securing of a well 
forged, compact rail. 

b. This type of section probably en¬ 
courages the use of a higher percentage of 
manganese to reduce the number of second- 
quality rails; and this production of sec¬ 
ond-quality rails, as well as the additional 
manganese, figure in the cost of the rails 
to the consumer. 

e. Rails with heads out of proportion to 
the rest of the section require a great deal 
more of cold-straightening, because it is 
impossible to know how much bending or 
cambering such a rail needs in its hot 
state in order that it shall cool straight. 
This is certainly a very important consider¬ 
ation. 

d. The same sort of disproportion must 
produce corresponding disproportions in 
the rate of cooling, causing internal 
strains, which are only partly dispersed or 
effaced by the small connecting fillets. 

e . A section having these internal 
strains exaggerates the effect of any im¬ 
purity which may chance to have, segre¬ 
gated in the ingot, while a section not 
Sable to these strains would safely admit 
of a generally higher carbon steel, as well 
as a considerable latitude in composition. 

/. It is not economical to provide for 
an abrasion of some f of an inch, or even 
more, from the top of the rail, if it is tound 
that rails have failed long before this 
amount has been abraded. Instead of pro¬ 
viding more hight to wear away, we can 
do better by providing more breadth of 
bearing-surface, and metal of a higher re¬ 
sistance within the elastic limit. 

g. Inasmuch as the funnel-shaped cavity, 
dispersed blowholes and possible impuri¬ 
ties exist in the ingot in the axis of its 
length, it follows that these defects will 


exist (especially in rails made from the 
upper part of the ingot) on an axial line 
which passes through the rail-section. It 
follows that if the rail-section has 50 to 55 
per cent, oi its metal in the head, the 
poorest metal is inclosed in the head, where 
it receives the least amount of forging; 
whereas, if the amount of metal in the 
head does not exceed 40 to 45 per cent., 
this poor metal occurs in the thoroughly- 
worked web portions. 

The foregoing objections seem to be so 
formidable and convincing that I am glad 
to see a general tendency among all the 
later investigators to come to the same 
conclusions. It seemed to me that rail- 
sections should be made to certain definite 
proportions, regardless of the weight per 
pound. It is often said that the larger 
sections will admit the use of a higher car¬ 
bon steel; but this assertion requires the 
proviso that the heavier section shall be 
similarly proportioned. One 74-pound 
section which I have in mind could not 
be safely made of as high a carbon steel as 
the 62-pound section from which it has 
been schemed. 

The specifications which I append as a 
conclusion to these brief remarks may be 
of interest to some, as being different in 
several particulars from any other rail 
specifications. They were drawn up orig¬ 
inally 15 months ago, and have not been 
changed in any important particular since 
that time. 

Proposed Specifications for Steel Rails. 

1. The steel used in the rails shall be made 
by the Bessemer or by the open-hearth process, 
and shall not contain more than, 12-100 of 1 per 
cent, of phosphorus, as determined by an anal¬ 
ysis maae from a boring into the center of 
metal of the rail-section of any rail. 

2. The ingots shall be poured with care, and 
the molds filled at one pouring, without undue 
spattering of the sides. No sand or water shall 
be thrown upon the ingots after pouring; but, 
on the contrary, coke or charcoal dust shall be 
used. In no case shall rails made from a chilled 
heat or a bled ingot be accepted as first-quality 
rails. 

S. Cold molds or molds in such a shape as to 
require more than a hand-sledge to free them 
from the ingot shall not be used. 

4. It is preferable that ingots, when taken 
from the pit, should be kept erect and so 
heated; but if this is not the practice of the 
rolling mill company the ingot snail not be laid 
on its side until it is certain that the central 
part has solidified. 

5. Blooming rolls of 40 inches from center to 
center shall not be driven at a speed exceeding 
80 revolutions per minute, and larger or smaller 
rolls shall not be driven at a speed exceeding 
this in linear velocity. (The linear velocity of 
an ingot going through tne first or 18-inch pass 
of a pair of 40-inch rolls, driven at a speed of 
80 revolutions per minute, would be about 205 
feet per minute.) 

6. No metal shall be cut from that end of the 
bloom which corresponds to the “ butt ” end of 
the ingot. 

7. From that part of the bloom which corres¬ 
ponds to the top of the ingot an amount shall 
oe out equaling in pounds the area of the mean 
cross-section or the ingot in inches, or as much 
more as is necessary to secure a sound pipe, 
free bloom. 

8. The number of the charge shall be stamped 
distinctly on each rail, and the place and aate 
of manufacture rolled on. 

9. The section of rail rolled shall conform to 
the template, and a variation of more than a 
scant 1-32 inch over or under the template 
hight shall not be allowed, and the rail must 
be made close enough to template to fit prop¬ 
erly in the splice. 

10. The weight of the rails per yard shall be 
kept as close to the standard weight per yard 
as can be after complying with tne conditions 
of Clause 9. 

11. The rails shall be drilled for the bolts of 
the splice-bar, or, if necessary, notched in the 
flange, in accordance with tne templates and 
diagrams furnished by the railroad company. 

12. The rails shall be cut at right angles to 
their length, and be at 60® to 70® F.. within }{ 
inch of the standard length of SO feet. No 
shorter length rails shall be accepted by the 
railroad company, except under special pro¬ 
visions of this contract for such acceptance. 

13. Rails shall be perfectly straightened in 
both surface and line, and without any twists, 
waves or kinks. Particular attention shall be 
given to having the rails free from “ camber,” 
m which the ends droop, and also free from 
any flaws, cracks or excessive roughness. 


14. The rails shall be finished at such a tem¬ 
perature that it will not be necessary to allow 
more than 4 inches for contraction on every 30- 
foot rail sawed immediately after coming from 
the finishing-pass in the rolls. 

15. One rail-end, which must correspond to 
what has been the ingot top, shall be tested for 
each heat or charge by a drop-weight of 1 gross 
ton falling 10 feet on the rail-head, midway 
between the supports, 8 feet apart. (The bear¬ 
ings are to be of iron or steel, fastened firmly 
to oak framing constructed of oak timbers 
bolted together into a solid floor, and this sup¬ 
ported on masonry foundations not less than 4 
feet deep. The guides are to be smooth, 
straight and parallel.) Should one rail-end be 
broken by the above test, two similar rail-ends 
must succeed in enduring the shock, or else 
cause the rejection of all rails in that same 
heat. It is expressly desired that the rail steel 
shall contain as high a percentage of carbon as 
the maker is willing to put in and still produce 
a rail which shall endure this drop-test. 

16. The representative of the railroad com¬ 
pany shall at all times be allowed, on request, 
to see the bona fide, analyses and carbon deter¬ 
minations, as made by the rolling-mill com¬ 
pany, of the steel used in making these rails. 

W. R. Hunt, of Chicago, followed with 
a paper on the same subject, prefacing it 
with a reply to the criticisms raised in 
Mr. Sandberg’s communication. Mr. Hunt, 
starting from the conviction that high 
heat during the manufacture of the rail 
and a good product cannot go together, 
has reached the conclusion that the sections 
of the rail must be so designed that they 
can be made successfully at a lower tem¬ 
perature. The earlier rails, which gave 
such good results, were all of light sec¬ 
tions, and they were almost all rolled at 
a lower heat It was long supposed and 
it is still widely believed that chemically 
the metal in the older rails was superior to 
that now used. Mr. Hunt quoted a num¬ 
ber of analyses of the famous John Brown 
rails, which showed an astonishing range 
of chemical composition, the only element 
present in relatively uniform quantities 
being manganese. The facts given prove 
that it was not the character of the metal 
itself, but the method of manufacture, 
rolling at a lower heat and with greater 
roll pressure. The metal was more thor¬ 
oughly worked. Mr. Hunt, as the result 
of his wide experience in the manufacture 
of rails and his close study of the subject, 
submitted a series of designs of rail sec¬ 
tions, the principal characteristics of which 
were a relatively shallow head and thicker 
web and flange. He submitted drawings 
of these designs, the character of which is 
indicated by the following distribution of 
metal in the head, web and flange for rails 
of different weights: 

. Distribution of Metal. 

Head. Web. Flange. 


1. —60 pounds. 41.67 21.11 37.2* 

2. -66 pounds. 41.60 21.40 27.90 

3. —70 pounds. 41.62 20.55 37.88 

5. —75 pounds. 41.72 20.96 37.82 

6. -80 pounds. 41.95 21.21 36.34 

7. —80 pounds. 40.00 21.22 38.78 

8. -85 pounds. 48.43 21.29 38.88 


No. 1 was specially designed with the 
idea of making it so that the rail will re¬ 
quire the least amount of cold-straighten¬ 
ing. No. 7 is a rail greater in hight than 
usual. No. 8 is what Mr. Hunt would 
suggest as the future rail. Any of the 
sections can be rolled on existing mills 
without unduly heating the steel. 

The discussion was opened by P. H. 
Dudley, who pointed out that the 80- 
pound section was quite similar to that 
designed by Mr. Dudley for the New York 
Central Railroad in 1888, a fact which Mr. 
Hunt admitted to be correct, and the omis¬ 
sion of which was due to oversight. A 
running discussion took place between Mr. 
Hunt, John Fritz, of the Bethlehem Iron 
Company; E. C. Pechin, of Cleveland; 
Dr. Raymond, H. M. Howe, R. Chauvenet 
and others, chiefly on the question of the 
character of the pig iron. The majority of 
the speakers attempted to obtain a definite 
specification for the chemical composition 
of Bessemer pig capable of producing good 
rails, while Mr. Hunt confined himself to 
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the general reply that the iron is the 
better the purer it is, the nearer it comes 
to pure iron and carbon. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with the presentation by C. Kirchhoff, Jr., 
of three communications from members of 
the institute on the subject of 

Oil tt» a Metallurgical Fuel, 

the metallurgists reporting being Q. H. 
Billings, of'Boston; E. C. Potter, of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, and 
E. C. Felton, assistant superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa. The first named presented the fol¬ 
lowing data as the result of his experi¬ 
ence with 


COAL VS. OIL IN PUDDLING. 

Starting with everything cold, we used 
8518 pounds of oil to get the furnace in 
condition to charge a heat. After charg¬ 
ing we ran until we got out 13,840 pounds 
of puddled blooms, using 8437 pounds of 
oil. One gallon of oil weighs 8.828 
pounds, and 8437 pounds of oil would 
equal 1333 gallons of oil, which, at 4£ 
cents per gallon, would cost $65 /the ex¬ 
pense of making 13,340 pounds of blooms). 
The expense for making one ton of blooms 
with oil would be $10.909. As we make 
5.70 tons in 24 hours, the expense for 
using oil as fuel for one day would be 
$62.18. 

Assuming that one ton of blooms can be 
puddled with 1.5 tons of coal, this at 
$4,875 per ton, would cost $7.31, and 5.7 
tons, or a day’s work, would cost $41.68. 
As it costs $62.18 per day using oil and 
$41.68 per day using coal, we show a sav¬ 
ing in favor of coal of $20.50 per day. 
Having used 3518 pounds of oil to get the 
furnace hot and to make bottom, this is 
not included in the above calculation. 
Usually we only have to light the furnace, 
but in this instance the furnace had been 
repaired, and a new bottom had to be 
made, which required the quantity of oil 
necessary to make three heats of blooms, 
or 2109 pounds, which, deducted from the 
3518 pounds, leaves 1409 pounds of oil. 
4a this quantity must be expended every 
week in lighting up, it should be divided 
by 6 to apportion it to each day: 1409 
pounds divided by 6 gives us 284 pounds 
of oil for each day, which, at 4| cents per 
gallon, or .0075 per pound, would cost 
$1.75 per day, and as we worked 1.2 days 
the cost would be *8 .10, which, added to 
$62.18 (the cost of using oil for fuel 
for one day), gives us $64.28, the actual 
cost per day for the use of oil for fuel. 
As it costs $41.68 using coal as fuel and 
$64 .28 using oil as fuel, we show a saving 
in favor of coal of $22.60 per day, and for 
300 days, or one year, we would save 
$6780 on this furnace. The customary 
amount of coal used for puddling iron is 
ton for ton, which would make the saving 
one-third greater, or $9040 per year. 

The cost of using oil for one week in a 
puddling furnace was found to be as fol¬ 
lows: Starting with everything cold, we 
ran the furnace six days. We used 6602 
gallons of oil and produced 65,595 pounds 
of blooms: 6602 gallons of oil at 4f cents 
would cost $321.83. As we have to pay 
$24 for extra labor, this makes the total 
cost $845.83, or $11.81 per ton. Assum¬ 
ing that 1 ton of blooms can be puddled 
with 1.5 tons of coal (which, at $4,875 per 
torn would cost $7 31), it would cost to 
puadle 65,595 pounds of blooms $214.06, 
so that we show a saving of $4.50 per ton, 
or $131.77 per week, or $6852.04 per 
year, by using coal instead of oil for fuel. 
Besides this, on a puddling furnace using 
coal we would have a boiler from which 
we would generate steam by the waste 
heat in value equal to, say, one-half of 
that which we can make by the direct use 
of coal, or 4200 pounds per turn, or for 
11 turns, *r a week’s work, 46,200 |K>unds 
of coal, which, at .00217 per pound, 
would cost $100.25 per week, which, 


added to $345.83, the cost for oil, gives 
us, $446.08, from which we subtract 
$214.06, the cost of making same quantity 
of blooms by using coal. We get a saving 
of $231.02 per week, or $12,065.04 per 
year, by using coal instead of oil. 

Coal vs. Oil in Raising Steam .—The fol¬ 
lowing is the record of the first day, start¬ 
ing with everything cold. We used 2910 
pounds of oil to evaporate 15,600 pounds 
of water. One gallon of oil weighs 6.328 
pounds, and 2910 pounds of oil would 
equal 459.86 gallons, which, at 44 cents, 
is $22.42 (for 10 hours). As these boilers 
run night and day, 24 hours, at $22.42 per 
shift, would cost $52.81, and 300 days, or 
one year, would cost $16,143 under one 
boiler. As we have three boilers, the ex¬ 
pense of using oil would be $48,429 per 
annum. Assuming 1 pound of coal would, 
under the same circumstances, evaporate 

9 pounds of water, it would ta^e, to evap¬ 
orate 15,600 pounds of water, 1733.33 
pounds of coal; this, at $4,875 per ton, 
or .00217 per pound, would cost $8.76 for 

10 hours. For 24 hours, at .376 per hour, 
it would cost $9,024, and for 800 days, or 
one year, it would cost $2707.20, the ex¬ 
pense for one boiler. For three boilers it 
would cost $8121.60, thereby showing a 
saving gf $40,307.40 by using coal instead 
of oil. 

On the second day, the furnace was hot 
(having run the previous day). The re¬ 
sults were: We used 4156 pounds of oil to 
evaporate 27,600 pounds of water. One gal¬ 
lon of oil weighs 6.328 pounds, and 4.156 
pounds of oil equal 656.76 gallons; at 4$ 
cents cost $32.01, the amount used for 
10 hours. As these boilers are run night 
and day, 24 hours, at $3,201 per hour 
equals $76.82 per day, or at 300 days per 
year the cost of using oil under one boiler 
would be $23,046. As we have three 
boilers the expense of using oil would 
be $69,138 per annum. Assuming 1 
pound of coal would under the same con¬ 
ditions evaporate 9 pounds of water, it 
would take to evaporate 27,600 pounds, as 
many as 9 is cohtained in 27,600 pounds, 
or 3066.66 pounds of coal, costing $4 875 
per ton or $.00217 per pound, by 3066.66 
equals $6.65 for 10 hours, or for 24 hours, 
at $.665 per hour equals $15.96 per day, 
or at 300 days per year the cost of using 
coal under one boiler would be $4788; 
under three boilers the expense of using 
coal would be $14,364, which subtracted 
from $69,138, the cost of oil, leaves $54,774. 
Therefore, we show a saving of $54,774 
per year by using coal instead of oil. 

The second paper on the same subject 
presented was that of E. C. Potter: 

CRUDE PETROLEUM AS FUEL FOR RAISING 
STEAM. 

Fuel oil was first substituted for coal at 
the South Chicago works of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1888, and was first applied to the 
battery of boilers in the converting depart¬ 
ment. This battery consists of 14 tubular 
boilers, 15 feet in length by 5 feet in 
diameter. To operate these boilers with 
coal, the following men were required for 
24 hours: 14 stokers, 3 ash-wheelers, 6 men 
unloading coal, 2 water*tenders, making a 
total of 25 men. With fuel oil the follow¬ 
ing men are required to operate the same 
boilers: 2 water-tenders and 4 men to at¬ 
tend to the burners, making a total of 6 
men. This gives a saving of 19 men by 
the use of fuel oil in place of coal, which 
at an average price of $2 per day each 
would give a saving of $88 per day. Com¬ 
paring the consumption of fuel oil with 
that of coal, we find that for the week end¬ 
ing January 5, 1889, with an ingot out¬ 
put of 6403 tons, 2781 barrels of fuel oil 
were used, as against a necessary con¬ 
sumption of coal for the same work of 848 
tons, showing 3.22 barrels of fuel oil to be 
equivalent to one ton of Indiana block 
coal. Figuring oil at 60 cents per barrel 


and coal at $2.15 per ton, we have the cost 
of oil, $1 98, as equivalent to coal at $2.15, 
making a net saving of 22 cents per ton. 

In December, 1888, the rail-mill battery 
of 26 boilers, of the same dimensions as 
those in the converting department, was 
equipped for fuel oil. For the week end¬ 
ing January 5, 1889, with a rail output of 
5208 tons, 5987 barrels of oil were con¬ 
sumed, as against a necessary consumption 
of coal to do the same work of 1805 tons, 
showing 8.81 barrels of fuel oil to be equiv¬ 
alent to 1 ton of Indiana block coal, which, 
with the costs named above, would show 
$1.98 worth of fueloil to be equal to $2.15 
worth of coal. The labor required to 
operate the rail-mill boilers for 24 hours is 
as follows with coal as fuel: 26 stokers, 4 
water-tenders, 6 ash-wheelers, 12 men un¬ 
loading coal, making a total of 48 men. 
With oil as fuel the foliowiug men op¬ 
erate the same battery for 24 hours: 

4 water-tenders, 6 men to attend to 
the burners, making a total of 10 men, a 
saving over coal of 88 men in 24 hours, 
which, at an average price of $2 per day, 
would be $76 per (lay. 

With the bnef experience we have had 
with oil as fuel we find that the efficiency 
of the boilers is somewhat increased and 
the repairs materially lessened. The per¬ 
fect cleanliness of the fuel and the ease 
and simplicity of supply and regulation, 
together with the steadiness and uniform¬ 
ity of steam supply, make it, for our busi¬ 
ness at least, a most desirable substitute 
for coal. 

We have made no evaporation tests of 
any kind, the only test of its efficiency be¬ 
ing the fact of its keeping our works run¬ 
ning to their fullest capacity. This we 
find it will do, which cannot be said to be 
true of coal with our present boiler ca¬ 
pacity. 

The third series of data came from E. C. 
Felton, assistant superintendent, and dealt 
with the results obtained with 

OIL AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STEEL 
COMPANY. 

All oil used vaporized in the Archer pro¬ 
ducer, un apparatus for mixing oil and 
superheated steam, and heating the mixt¬ 
ure to a high temperature, 4 to J pound 
pea coal to gallon oil used to generate 
heat. 

First Trial .—Heating hot ingots in two 
Siemens’ heating furnaces in the blooming 
mill, six 14 inch ingots being a charge. 
The oil uced was partially refined, paraffine 
and a part of the naphtha being removed. 
It was first put on in March, 1888. Six 
weeks’ run, including the oil necessary to 
keep the furnaces hot over Sunday, showed 
a consumption of oil about 64 gallons to 1 
ton of blooms. 

Second Trial .—Melting on 30-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, the materials being cold 
scrap and pig and iron ore. The same oil 
as above was used. The gas was carried 
800 feet from the producer to the furnace. 
One month’s run snowed the use, including 
keeping the furnace hot over Sunday, of 
48 gallons oil per ton of ingots. 

Third Trial .—Six Siemens’ heating fur¬ 
naces in the blooming mill were fired with 
Lima oil. The gas w as put on June 11, 
1888, and has been used since constantly. 
The average for last six months, including 
Sundays and heating some cold ingots, 
w*as about 6 gallons oil per ton of blooms. 
This amount varies with product of mill. 
Under the most favorable conditions, hot 
ingots and all the stock which the furnaces 
can handle, the consumption of oil is 44 to 

5 gallons per ton of blooms. Cold ingots 
require about three hours in the furnace. 

Fourth Trial.—A 30-ton open-hearth 
furnace was heated with Lima oil, the pro¬ 
ducer being near the furnace. Six weeks’ 
run showed a consumption of 54 gallons of 
oil per ton of ingots, including Sundays 
and starting the furnace. The best week’s 
record was 46.7 gallons. The loss proves 
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to be somewhat greater than with coal gas, 
and some trouble was experienced by the 
cloggmR of the checkers with fine particles 
of oxidized iron. 

Fifth Trial .—Melting in a 5-ton open- 
hearth furnace since October last showed 
a consumption of 50 to 55 gallons of oil 
per ton of ingots. 

Sixth Trim .—Raising steam under two 
return flue tubular 100 horse-power boil¬ 
ers. The best 12 hours’ work showed 16 
pounds of water evaporated by 1 pound 
of oil; the average was about 12 pounds 
water per pound oil, the temperature of 
the feed-water being about 160°. The use 
of oil is not so economical as pea coal. 

Seventh Trial .—Oil is being used in a re¬ 
verberatory furnace for heating cold 
blooms. The trial is now in progress and 
is not far enough advanced to report re¬ 
sults. 

During the discussion which followed 
R. W. Hunt, of Chicago, reported that 
when he was in charge of the Troy works 
an experiment was made with the Hayden 
apparatus for burning oil. One of two 
Swindell furnaces was fitted up with it, 
while a second furnace, identical in con¬ 
struction and in capacity, remained un¬ 
altered. Both were serving an 18-inch 
mill. The petroleum used cost 44 cents at 
that time, while the Westmoreland coal 
cost $4 per ton. Records kept over a 
period of three months, under practically 
identical conditions, shdwed that if oil 
could be had at 3 cents a gallon there 
would be a saving of 50 cents per ton. 

J. M. Sherrerd, of the Troy Steel and 
'Iron Company, referred briefly to the ex¬ 
periments now being made at that plant, 
conditions having considerably changed. 
The use of oil has been eminently success¬ 
ful in Troy in connection with its use to 
fire the boilers of the furnace plant when 
the gas supply happens to be inadequate. 
Under these conditions oil possesses the 
great advantage of responding quickly at 
a time when a prompt supply of steam is 
particularly needed. Mr. Sherrerd stated 
that the entire oil consumption for the 
blast furnace boilers was 1500 gallons in 
a month, in which time the furnace pro¬ 
duced 5900 tons of pig iron. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond railed attention to 
an obstacle to the introduction of oil as a 
fuel, giving as a instance the experience 
with it at the works of Cooper & Hewitt, 
at Trenton, N. J. Oil was introduced in 
one of the puddling furnaces, the result 
being that heats could be got out faster. 
The puddlers were paid a lump sum for 
boiling, they paying helpers. Although 
the introduction of oil assured to them 
increased earnings, they declined to make 
a reduction in the price representing par¬ 
tially the saving of wages to laborers and 
helpers, on the ground that it would be 
depriving the latter of work. 

The president, Professor Potter, stated 
that experiments at a large works in St. 
Louis had shown that oil at 3 cents, the 
price then ruling, is equivalent to $2 coal. 
But as coal costs $i .374, delivered, oil is 
too dear to use. In some instances where 
cleanliness and a clear fire are particularly 
desirable oil is preferred. Thus the St. 
Louis Shovel Company have adopted it for 
their forges. 

Prof. W. P. Blake, of New Haven, 
spoke on 

THE COPPER DEP08IT8 OF COPPER BASIN, 

30 miles southwest of Prescott, Ariz. 
The copper occurs chiefly as malachite 
and azuritc in sandstone b^lts, which over- 
lie a granite formation. Erosion has re¬ 
moved parts of the sandstone deposit, 
leaving abrupt banks flanking both sides 
of the valley. The occurrence is verv 
showy, the entire sandstone belt being a 
mass of green ore with streaks of blue 
azurite. The copper contents are not so 
high, however, as the appearance of the 
sandstone would seem to justify, since the 


malachite and azurite generally are merely 
thin incrustations of the grains, pebbles 
and boulders of which the rock is com¬ 
posed. The percentage of copper ranges 
from 5 per cent, up to 20 per cent., the 
average being about 10 per cent. In the 
granite, through which course a number of 
dikes, are a large number of seams and 
veinlets, carrying red oxide in the center 
veneered with malachite. Besides, the 
granite contains, finely distributed through 
it, copper pyrites. Professor Blake traced 
in a very interesting manner the connec¬ 
tion between the metalliferous contents of 
the granite and the ore in the sandstone, 
showing how strong is the evidence in 
favor of the theory that the origin of the 
latter is to be found in the mder rock. 
Professor Blake touched also upon the 
question of the extraction of the metal 
from the ore. Its high silica contents, the 
absence of proper fluxing material and the 
high cost of fuel have led to the abandon¬ 
ment, at least temporarily, of the plan of 
smelting in the district, although a fur¬ 
nace is partially completed. Professor 
Blake suggests extraction by means of di¬ 
lute sulphuric acid and precipitation elec- 
trolytically. The acid he proposes to 
manufacture from auriferous pyrites, the 
residues of which, after burning, are to be 
chlorinated for the extraction of gold. 

Following Professor Blake, Henry J. 
Williams, of Pittsburgh, presented a paper 
on the 44 Determination of Silicon in 
Ferro-Silicons and a Study of Its Reactions 
with Alkaline Carbonates.” During the 
brief discussion the principal subject be¬ 
came the graphitoidal form of silicon, and 
the presence of 2 to 3 per cent, of silicon in 
the greater part of the aluminium of com¬ 
merce. 

The afternoon session was devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the report of the council and 
to the discussion of questions relating to 
the policy of the institute. The usual 
banquet took place at the Hotel Bruns¬ 
wick in the evening. 

On Friday morning the.members in¬ 
spected the Stevens Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and held a meeting there, the first 

K being a brief note from Prof. W. P. 

i on the storage of water in Arizona, 
dealing principally with the large dam at 
Walnut Grove, Yavapai County, Arizona. 
E. G. Spilsbury, of the Trenton Iron 
Company, Trenton, N. J., described and 
showed samples of the new locked-wire 
rope, an English invention which the 
company have begun to introduce. Ober- 
lin Smith, of the Ferracute Machine 
Company, Bridgeton, N. J., showed sam¬ 
ples of the tin nail made from scrap tin 
plate, to which we have already referred 
m the columns cf The Iron Age. He 
traced the development by which the 
special machinery was brought to its pres¬ 
ent form, making from 80 to 90 nails a 
minute. F. A. McDowell gave an account 
of the work of uncovering the roof of the 
Tilly Foster mine, illustrating it with a 
very fine series of stereopticon views. 
Professor Denton, of the Stevens Institute, 
presented the last paper of the meeting, 
on the work of air compressors. 

At the invitation of Professor 
Morton, president of the Stevens Institute, 
the members enjoyed the hospitality of his 
house, scattering afterward into small par¬ 
ties to visit different points of interest. 
Saturday was devoted to an excursion by 
river boat to the works of the Central 
Forge Company, at Whitestone, L. I., to 
the torpedo station at Willett’s Point, and 
to Fort Hamilton, where Captain Zalinski 
explained the operation and fired the 
famous dynamite gun of which he is the 
inventor. 


The Crane Iron Company, at Catasauqua, 
Pa..are experimenting with an ore concen¬ 
trator invented by the superintendent of 
the company. 


Washington News. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington. D. C., February 26,1860. 

The attitude of Chairman Mills, of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, on the 
Cowles Tobacco-Tax Repeal bill, amended, 
reported from the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, practically puts an end to all 
prospects of revenue reduction by this 
Congress. Having been voted down by 
an overwhelming majority on his Senate 
substitute constitutionality proposition he 
has announced his determination to pre¬ 
vent action on the internal revenue move¬ 
ment by means of filibustering. Speaker 
Carlisle has agreed to recognize Mr. Ran¬ 
dall for the purpose of taking up the bill 
from his committee, but he says that he 
will also recognize Chairman Mills on his 
dilatory motions and will vote against the 
bill if it comes to a vote. There are fully 
70 Democrats who are with Mr. Randall 
on the measure reported from his com¬ 
mittee, and will follow his leadership if the 
opportunity be offered. 

There has been considerable canvassing 
among the Democratic Representatives in 
hope of persuading Chairman Mills and 
his friends to abandon their determination 
to obstruct revenue legislation and to per¬ 
mit the tobacco-tax repeal to go through. 
Chairman Mills says that not to oppose 
the Cowles bill would be to surrender 
their whole position and abandon the doc¬ 
trines of the St. Louis platform and the 
President’s Message. He thinks that a 
contest is necessary in order to keep the 
party in line with the doctrines of a large 
majority of its own members. Should the 
Cowles bill get through the House it will 
be difficult to put it through the parlia¬ 
mentary routine of the 8enate, as all the 
appropriation bills have not been dis¬ 
posed of. 

In the House it is not Mr. Randall’s pur¬ 
pose to call up his bill until the appropria¬ 
tion bills are finished. The larger share of 
the attention of the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress is so much absorbed and diverted by 
the approaching inauguration of the Presi¬ 
dent-elect that it is difficult to press aify 
measures except such as are indispensably 
necessary to the administration of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

There has been considerable subsidence 
of extra session talk since the new States 
have been admitted. It will remain to be 
seen whether the reduction of the surplus 
revenues will be regarded by President Har¬ 
rison as a sufficient reason for the calling 
of Congress into extra session. 


OBITUARY. 


COL. DAVID F. HOUSTON. 

Col. David F. Houston, general man¬ 
ager of the Crozer Steel ana Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Roanoke, Va., and a member of 
the State Senate of Virginia, while on a 
visit to his cousin, Robert J. Houston, at 
Lancaster, Pa., on February 16, slipped 
and fell on the icy pavement, rupturing a 
blood vessel, and dying from hemorrhage 
in a few minutes. The deceased was a 
member of a prominent family of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. He achieved an honorable 
name as a soldier and as an intelligent and 
enterprising business man. 

HENRY MCSHANE. 

Henry McShane, senior partner of the 
house of William McShane & Co., manu¬ 
facturers of plumbers’, steam and gas fit¬ 
ters’ supplies, and having headquarters in 
Baltimore, New York, Boston, Brooklyn 
and Washington, died suddenly at his 
residence, Mount Washington, on the 23d 
inst. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. February 26,1888. ( 

Pig Iron. —The market does not show 
much buoyancy, but there are some indi¬ 
cations of a reaction from the depression 
of the past two or three months. Holders 
have fixed their mind on prices which they 
appear to have determined shall be their 
minimum, and as consumers are confronted 
with absolute firmness, the conviction is 
gaining ground that as prices are not 
likely to be lower, there is no risk in 
placing orders at current rates. The tend¬ 
ency, therefore, is to select the best 
brands, so that in this direction, at all 
events, an early improvement is not im¬ 
probable. There is plenty of Iron at from 
$17 to $18 delivered, for No. 1; $16 @ 
$17 for No. 2, and $15.25 @ $15.75 for 
Gray Forge. It is not every consumer 
that can afford to risk such qualities as 
may be available at the inside quotation, 
and by the same rule only standard and 
tried qualities command the outside figure. 
However, it is usually considered a good 
feature when prices can be quoted with 
confidence, ana with the extreme varia¬ 
tions limited to 50# or $1 $ ton, and this, 
we believe, may be done to-day, allowing 
a little more for premium on three or four 
brands, which are too well known to re¬ 
quire specific mention. The feeling, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as very steady, 
and if similar reports come from the 
West, the trade are inclined to expect 
some good buying within the next couple 
of weeks. Things are not at a stand¬ 
still by any means, but buying has 
been of that unsatisfactory character 
that it was impossible to form any definite 
idea as to its continuance. Oraers were 
sent from time to time, according to im¬ 
mediate requirements, but nothing was 
taken for more than 80 days ahead. The 
consequence is that ther majority of con¬ 
sumers have little or no Iron in their yards, 
so that they must buy if they intend to 
keep their hands employed. Should the 
outlook improve and prices show a firmer 
tendency, orders would double up at once. 
There is not much chance for materially 
higher figures, of course, but on a dull 
market buyers get various advantages 
which are not to De had when the turn is 
in the other direction. Hence, if buyers 
once get the idea that the market is on 
rock bottom, it is not much of a step to 
increasing activity, and from that to better 
prices. With so large a production, and 
with more or less uncertainty in regard to 
consumption, the disposition still is, in the 
majority of cases, to operate cautiously, 
although, as already stated, the conviction 
is becoming general that the lowest point 
of depression was passed two or three 
weeks ago, and the trade is disposed to 
regard the outlook as more encouraging 
than for some time past. 

Foreign Iron. —There is nothing doing, 
although asking prices are firm ac last 
week’s quotations, viz.: Bessemer, $19.50 
@ $20, c.i.f., duty paid. Spiegeleisen, 
$28.25 @ $28.50, c.i.f., duty paid, for 
20*. 

Blooms. —A good demand is reported at 
quotations ns follows: $28 @ $28.50 
at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $41 @ $42.50; Scrap Blooms, 
$32 @ $33 1? “Bloom” ton of 2464 tb. 

Hack Bars.—The demand is slow and 
prices irregular and unsettled. Some par¬ 
ties are offering Bars at $26.50 @ $27, 
delivered, while others ask $27 @ $27.50, 


but in ordinary cases $27 is considered a 
full quotation, although a sale was made 
as high as $28 a few days ago for a special 
quality. 

Bar Iron. —The demand for Bars is 
very unsatisfactory; large orders being 
scarce leaves little beyond a small day-to- 
day trade, which is barely sufficient to 
keep the mills employed on single turn. 
There are no inquiries from large consum¬ 
ers, and for the present prospects are not 
encouraging, although it is thought that 
with the incoming month business will 
probably take a new start. Country mills 
are said to be doing fairly on local orders, 
but prices are so low that there is no mar¬ 
gin for profit, and in many cases it is 
thought that actual cost is not realized. 
Skelp orders are scarce, too, so that manu¬ 
facturers feel very much discouraged. 
Prices are irregular, and Bars are quoted 
all the way from 1.70# to 1.85#, according 
to circumstances. Skelp is nominal at 
1.75# for grooved and 1.85# @1.9# for 
sheared, but no recent transactions are re¬ 
ported. 

Plate and Tank Material. —The feel¬ 
ing in this department is very despondent. 
There is a fair amount of business doin^, 
but Steel is so largely called for and is 
quoted at such low prices by Western 
mills that local concerns have scarcely a 
chance when a large order is involved. It 
is said that both bridge and ship builders 
will be heavy buyers some time next 
month, but with such a scarcity of work 
it will require a great deal of business be¬ 
fore prices show much improvement. 
Nominal quotations are as follows: 
1.90# @ 2# for Ordinary Plates and 

Tank Plates, 2.1# @ 2.2# for Universal 
Plates; Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5f; Flange, 
8.5#; Fire-Box, 4#; Steel Plates, Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.1# @ 2.25#; Shell, 
2.7#; Flange, 8#@ 3J#; Fire-Box, 8J# @ 
4|#. P. 8.—An order for about 6000 tons 
is to be placed on the market in a day or 
two, chiefiy for Plates and Angles, all 
Steel 

Structural Iron. —Orders for large lots 
are still in the future, and what little work 
is going on is chiefly on old contracts. 
Those directly engaged in this department 
say that a heavy demand may be regarded 
as certain, although it may be some time 
yet before it comes on the market. Fi¬ 
nancial arrangements have to be settled 
before anything can be done, but in the 
resent easy condition of the money mar- 
et there is not much doubt on this point, 
although there may be more or less delay 
in carrying them through. Meanwhile 
mills are only partly employed, and there¬ 
fore quote low figures on anything that 
will tide them over until things improve. 
Quotations nominally as follows: Bridge 
Plate, 2#@ 2.1#; Angles, 1.95# @ 2.5#; 
Tees, 2.4# @ 2.6#; Beams and Chan¬ 
nels, 2.8# for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is as good as 
can be expected at this season, and as a 
rule mills are getting a fair amount of 
work. Specialties are in very good de¬ 
mand, and the general report is rather 
more favorable than in other departments. 
Prices are about as follows for the best 
makes: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28_8 @ 8 V# 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25. 2% @31 

Common, leeB than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to28_4^ @ 4>£# 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25... .3% @ 4 # 
Beet Bloom SheetB, Nos. 16 to 21... .8)? @ 

Blue Annealed..2.6 @ 2 Sf 

Best Bloom^ Galvanized, discount.62% % 

Common, discount. 67% % 

Steel Rails.—As regards this market 
there is very little to report. Small lota are 
being taken at quoted rates, but large orders 
are scarce. The feeling is hopeful, never¬ 
theless, as manufacturers feel somewhat 
confident that the demand will ultimately 
develop into a good deal larger business 
than that of 1888. The demand for Steel 


in other shapes also helps them out consid¬ 
erably, so tnat, while the immediate de¬ 
mand for Rails is poor, the chances appear 
to favor improvement. Prices are fairly 
steady at from $27.50 to $28, at mill, ac¬ 
cording to Jsize of order, time for deliv¬ 
ery, &c. 

Oil RailS. —Nothing doing in spot lots, 
which are held at $24 and upward, or at 
$23.50 for shipments. 8ales for delivery 
at interior points are being made at from 
$24 to 24.75, with a fair inquiry at inside 
figure. 

Scrap. Iron. —There is a little more de¬ 
mand, and prices are steady at about the 
following quotations: $20 @ $20.50 
for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 for carload 
lots, delivered, or for choice $22; No. 2 
do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $18 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @$16; do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $23 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.— -There is not 
much doing for immediate delivery and 
prices for such are unsettled, and for de¬ 
sirable orders somewhat easier. The de¬ 
mand for large Pipe promises to be very 
large during the spring months, but finan¬ 
cial arrangements are not far enough ad¬ 
vanced to permit of the orders being defi¬ 
nitely placed on the market. For the 
ordinary ran of business nominal discounts 
are about as follows: Butt-Welded Black, 
55 *; Lap-Welded Black, 65 *; Butt- 
Welded Galvanized, 45 *; Lap-Welded 
Galvanized, 55 *; Boiler Tubes, 624*. 

Nalls. —Business is unusually quiet, and 
very little interest is manifested in it, be¬ 
yond each mill retaining its own line of 
trade. Store lots are quoted $1.90 @$2. 
and while there are plenty of cheaper Nails 
in carload lots very few seem to be wanted. 
The feeling among manufacturers is a little 
better, ana efforts will be made to main¬ 
tain remunerative prices when the spring 
trade opens. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, February 25,1880. 

Iron Ore. —Inquiries from consumers 
are now coming in quite freely, and offers 
are known to have been made for Ore in 
large quantities. Until, however, the min¬ 
ing companies establish formal quotations 
no active buying movement is looked for. 
Neither the mine owners or the furnaoe- 
men can explain the delay in opening the 
market. Prices have been practically de¬ 
termined, tfnd many buyers are of the opin¬ 
ion that the total output of the mines will 
be taken. These conditions would seem 
to warrant an immediate beginning of 
business, but the only activity now dis¬ 
cernible is confined to the exchange of let¬ 
ters, in which the amount of Ore likely to 
be consumed is more frequently discussed 
than the ouestion of prices. Apprehen¬ 
sions regarding Bessemer Ores have been 
in some degree removed by continued fav¬ 
orable reports from the Rail manufactur¬ 
ers. Eastern furnacemen have been of¬ 
fered Ore within the past week on favor¬ 
able terms, and it is quite probable that 
the first heavy sales will be m that direc¬ 
tion. Vesselmen are still quite confident 
of being able to maintain last season’s 
schedule of lake freights, but everything 
indicates the contrary. It has been an¬ 
nounced during the past week that the 
$1.25 charters from Ashland to Cleveland 
cover 125,000 tons of Ore. The permanent 
rate from the head of Lake Superior to 
Cleveland will likely be $1.40, a rate that 
not only means fair profits to the mine 
owners, but permits the vesselmen to earn 
fair dividends upon their investments. All 
of the mining companies are waiting for 
the Republic, Champion^ Cleveland and 
Chapin mines to fix prices, after which 
business will go forward with a rush. A 
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half dozen small lots of Ore on the docks 
have been sold during the week at $4.20 
for non Bessemer Hematites, and $4.15 @ 
$4.20 for non-Bessemer Menominee. About 
27,000 tons of Ore have been shipped to 
the furnaces since the last report. 

Pig Iron. —The market retains the en¬ 
couraging features noted last week. Evi¬ 
dence is not lacking that Standard Irons, 
having reached bottom figures, are again 
advancing both in demand and price. 
More Iron was probably sold by local deal¬ 
ers last week than for any other seven 
days since December. Consumption and 
production are once more becoming equal¬ 
ized, and the outlook is regarded on every 
side as hopeful. Mill Irons are 25£ @ 50£ 
more per ton than in January, and sellers 
seem quite determined to make no further 
unnecessary concessions. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails may 
now l»e quoted at $21 @ $21.50, with a few 
small safes reported at the latter figure. 
Stocks are accumulating. 

Nails. —The market is quite firm, with 
indications of better prices within 80 
days. Steel Wire Nails at $2.40 are in 
fair demand. 


Cincinnati. 

Offloe of The Iron Aoe % Fourth and Main 8ts. (. 

Cincinnati. February 25,1889. » 

Pig Iron.—There has been very little 
change in the local market for Pig Iron 
during the week. There have been but 
few, if any, developments which have in¬ 
fluenced the markets, either for better or 
for worse. Prices have remained steady, 
as a rule, but there have been instances 
where very low rates have been made for 
a few hundred ton lots, which has contrast¬ 
ed strongly with the confidence indulged 
in for some makes of Iron. However, the 
general impression has been that the mar¬ 
ket has given evidence of improvement, al¬ 
though tne volume of business has been only 
moderate and there is an absence of large 
trades. The transactions which have been 
made have been of small amounts and well 
distributed, the demand showing but lit¬ 
tle preference for either Forge or Foundry 
graaes. The large sales of Car-Wheel Iron 
last week have not been repeated during 
the week under review. Among the larger 
sales have been 1000 tons No. 1 Southern 
Foundry at $15, and 500 tons Virginia 
Iron equivalent to $16,75 here. The fol¬ 
lowing are the approximate prices current 
here at the close lor cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15.00 ® $15.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.60® 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.00® 14JB6 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone CoaJ, No. 2.. 14.60® 15.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 16.60® 17.06 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 21.00® 22.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.. 18.00® 1850 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.00® 13.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.60® 12.75 

Gray Forge. 18.00® 1855 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 26.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable.. 21.00® 22.00 

Manufactured Iron.—The market for 
both Plate and Bar Iron has been quiet, 
but the market has remained steady. 

Nails.—There has been a moderate de¬ 
mand, which has been readily met at pre¬ 
vious prices: 12d @ 40d sell at $1.90 
<g) $1.95 $ keg, with l(ty rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.60 @ $2.65 $ keg. 

Old Material.—The market has been 
without animation. Old Rails have been 
offered to a moderate extent at $22, but 


difficult to sell over $21.50, cash. Old 
Wheels have met little demand, and ruled 
easy at $18 @ $18.50 ton, at present 
delivery. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age % Carter and 9th Sts., ( 

Chattanooga. February 25, 1889. t 

Pig Iron. —It appears to be the general 
opinion among the producers that the 
worst is over. It is certainly a fact that 
producers are feeling much better than 
they were some two or three weeks ago, 
and are declining offers that are being 
made now, but which they would have 
entertained then, and are asking an aver¬ 
age of 50£ to 75£ more per ton. On 
Friday last one of our Birmingham stacks 
sold 1100 tons No. 2 Foundry for $12.80, 
cash on cars, and a sale of 500 tons oi 
No. 1 by another furnace, to go to New 
York, was made at $13.80, net cash in 30 
days. The same furnace was solicited to 
duplicate the transaction, but declined to 
do so. A careful inquiry among a num¬ 
ber of furnace owners developed about the 
same condition of feeling. Upon the sub¬ 
ject of storage and warrant enterprise 
there is still a difference of opinion among 
producers as to its effects upon prices. 
The fact is that most of them are looking 
upon it with a feeling of indifference, and 
there is not the interest being taken in it 
that its promoters anticipated. The 
writer has yet to meet any producer who 
intends putting up a ton of their produc¬ 
tion and availing themselves of the war¬ 
rants to raise money; still, if the project 
should materialize successfully there will 
probably be occasionally round lots placed 
and warrants issued for the purpose of 
raising money, but the project is creating 
no particular enthusiasm. There is an¬ 
other feeling among the Southern pro¬ 
ducers which so far has had but little 
mention, and that is they are averse to 
prices advancing more than $1 to $2 ^ 
ton. The points that they make in their 
arguments are not worth while to mention, 
but, nevertheless, they exist, and from 
their standpoint are apparently well taken. 
There are very few producers in the South 
but what are enthusiastic as to the future 
of the Southern Pig Iron business, and as 
one of the best evidences of their convic¬ 
tions three of the largest and most success¬ 
ful concerns are now making arrange¬ 
ments to add two stacks to each of their 
plants, while the Eureka, at Oxmoor, has 
already commenced the erection of two 
more stacks to their present plant of two 
furnaces. Under the present conditions of 
the Pig Iron business, of the prospects of 
overproduction and present low prices it 
may seem premature to state that during 
the next five to seven years there will be 
not less than 25 additional furnaces erected 
in the Southern Iron-producing districts, 
and they will be of the very largest 
capacity and better equipped, if it be pos¬ 
sible, than auy yet built. During the 
past year the improvement of the better 
class of furnaces has been very great in 
economy of working as well as quality and 
quantity of their output, which has been 
very encouraging to their owners. 


St. Louis. 

Office of The Iron Age , 212 N. Sixth st., ) 

St. Louis, February 28, 1889. ) 

Pig Iron. —The market continues in an 
unsettled condition, and there are no 
transactions of any interest to report. 
More inquiry is reported, especially from 
manufacturing consumers, and indications 
point to an improving market with the 
advent of the spring months. Consump¬ 
tion is not large, but orders are coming in 
regularly, but in a small way, yet in the 
aggregate sufficient to prevent any large 
accumulation of stocks. Prices show no 


change from last week, and the figure 8 
quoted below are generally adhered to, ex¬ 
cept in isolated cases. Furnaces seem dis¬ 
posed to maintain prices, and shrewd buy¬ 
ers are picking up odd lots whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. We quote as 
follows, for cash, f.o.b. 8t. Louis: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25 <g 14.75 

r. n 7 lO MV lO 


Gray Forge. 13.50 @ 18.75 

Ohio Softeners. 17.50 @ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 @ 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00® 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 


Charcoal Foundry. No. 2. 16.75® 17.50 

Connelsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 

Bar Iron.—A small amount of busi¬ 
ness is being transacted at current rates. 
Sales are small and prices are steady, al¬ 
though in some cases sales are made that 
are considered to be pretty close to cost. 
Lots from store are quoted at 1.85^ <g) 
1.90^, according to quantity and quality. 

Barb Wire.—The active demand which 
has characterized this department for some 
time past continues to be the feature, and 
it now looks as if there will be no cessa¬ 
tion of work, as inquiries are coming in 
for some good-sized lots for delivery in 
the early spring. The open winter has 
enabled farmers to do considerable fence 
building, and the stock of Wire in the 
hands of retailers has been pretty well 
cleaned up. Prices, however, fail to show 
any improvement, although it is doubtful 
if any concessions would be made on the 
figures quoted herewith, even on the most 
desirable orders. Carload lots Two and 
Four Point Painted, $2.90; carload lots 
Two and Four Point Galvanized, $3.50, 
f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload lots, 5^1 
additional. 

Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age. 77 Fourth Ave., t 
Fitts burgh, February 28, 1889. i 

There has been nothing particularly new 
developed in the general Iron situation 
during the past week, with the exception 
of an increased movement in the raw ar¬ 
ticle, which it is believed will lead to an 
improved demand for the products. 

The failure of the Grand Lake Coal 
Company, reference to which was made in 
our last report, demonstrates that South¬ 
ern coal is to a considerable extent sup¬ 
planting Pittsburgh coal in some of the 
leading Southern markets. The failure 
of the company in question was in part 
caused by the losing of large Southern 
contracts, one of which was with the Mor¬ 
gan Steamship Line, at New Orleans. It 
has demonstrated that for general use, 
with the exception of gas, coal of 
Georgia and Alabama is about equal 
to that of Western Pennsylvania, and 
the cost of transportation is so much less 
that the Southern coal has the advantage 
in Southern markets. The river coal op¬ 
erators here are very much interested in 
having the National Government buy out 
the Monongahela Navigation Company 
and make the Monongahela River free of 
tolls. Our coal operators say they cannot 
compete with Southern coal in the South 
unless relieved of these oppressive tolls, 
and it is a matter in which the Southern 
people are very much interested. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a consider¬ 
ably increased movement in Mill Irons the 
past week. Sales of several thousand 
tons have been made, some of them for 
future delivery, and the market, as might 
be expected, has stiffened up considerably. 
Nearly all the Iron in question reported 
was upon a basis of $14.25. cash, for Gray 
Forge, but some furnaces are now refusing 
to make additional contracts at that price. 
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Bessemer Iron is also firmer, with some con¬ 
siderable inquiry. There has been an offer 
on the market for some days for a lot of 
4000 tons at $16.50, cash, without finding 
a seller, whereas a few weeks ago there 
was a large contract made at $15.25, cash. 
Mahoning and Shenango furnaces are re¬ 
fusing to sell now in this market, and 
nearly all the business here for some 
months past has been done by city fur¬ 
naces, who, some people think, are making 
an effort to shut outside furnaces out of 
this market, and, whether intentional or 
not, with considerable success this winter. 
Foundry Irons continue dull. We quote 
prices as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge.$14J26 ® $14.50, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.00® 15.60. 44 

White and Mottled. 13.50® 14.00, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.C0® 16.50, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.50® 16.00. 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry.... 22.60 ® 23.00, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 16.60® 16.75, 44 

Muck Bar. —There has been little or 
nothing done the past week, and while 
there is not much offering the demand is 
light, and prices remain about as last 
auoted, $27, cash. It is expected that 
there will be an improved demand before 
long, and, if so, a stronger market will 
doubtless be the result. 


Spiegel. — Demand continues light, 
while prices remain unchanged. Small 
sales at $28 @ $29 for 20 # Ferro-mangan- 
ese; 80 #, $56 @ $57, cash. 

Manufactured Iron. —The market is 
still far from being what may be termed 
active, but there is more inquiry, and 
the indications are that business will 
improve from now on. Large buyers who 
have been holding off in order to buy at 
the lowest notch are now beginning to 
feel around, having about arrived at the 
conclusion that the time for placing their 
orders is near at hand. Prices remain un¬ 
changed. Bars at 1.70# @ 1.80#; Plates, 
2.1# @ 2.20#; No. 24 Sheet, 2.70# @ 
2.80#, all 60 days, 2 % off for cash. Skelp 
Iron continues very low. Sales of Grooved 
are reported as low as 1.65#, and Sheared 
at 1.90#. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There is a con¬ 
tinued fair business for the season, but 
prices continue unsettled, and, to makers, 
unsatisfactory. It is said that some of the 
Eastern mills have sold recently below 
prices quoted, and if so it is evident that 
they are hard up for business. Discounts 
may be fairly quoted as follows: On Black 
Butt-Welded Pipe, 57^ and 5 ^ ; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 55 on Black Lap-Welded, 

67-J and 5 4 >\ on Galvanized do., 57£ 
2-inch Tubing, 11# $ foot net; $-inch 
Casing, 85# foot net; Boiler Tubes, 65 # 
off regular list. 

Old Rails. —There have been no sales 
reported since our Jpst; there is more in¬ 
quiry, and sellers are inclined to the belief 
tnat as soon as the demand fairly set in 
there will be a considerably stronger 
market. The work of lifting has been sus¬ 
pended for several weeks past owing to the 
hard freezing weather; the visible supply 
is growing less; stocks in hands of con¬ 
sumers generally are much reduced. 

Steel Rails, —Heavy Sections are still 
quoted at $28 @ $28.50, cash, at mill, but 
there is not much doubt that a desirable 
order could be placed for considerably 
less; the prices quoted are no doubt in¬ 
tended for small lots. 

Blooms, Billets, &c.—Bessemer Steel 
Blooms and Billets are still quoted nomi¬ 
nally at $27.50 @ $28, and Slabs at $27 
@ $27.50; Domestic Bloom Ends, $17.50 
@ $18, and Crop Ends, $18 @ $18.50. 

Railway Track Supplies.— There has 
been no change in prices for a considerable 
time. Spikes, 2.10#, 30 days, f.o.b. at 
works; Splice Bars, 1.70# @ 1.80#; Track 
Bolts, 2.75# with Square and 2.85# with 
Hexagon Nuts. 


Old Material.—Demand continues light 
and prices are offish. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $20 @ $20.50; Wrought Turnings, 
$13 @ $13.50; Car Axles, $24.50 @ $25; 
Cast Scrap, $14.50 @ $15, gross; Cast 
Borings, $11 @ $12; Old Car-Wheels, 
$19; Old Steel Kails, $17.50 for short and 
$20 for long lengths. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., successors 
to Chas. Himrod & Co., under date of Feb. 
25, 1889, report as follows: While the 
situation remains practically the same as 
a week ago, there was one sale of 5000 
tons of Southern Gray Forge and No. 8 
Foundry made in this market during the 
week at the lowest price that has been 
made here for several years. The deliveries 
are to run through 10 months, beginning 
April. The majority of Southern furnaces 
refuse to name any such prices, but a few 
are evidently compelled to realize on their 
output, and this buyer, being a very de¬ 
sirable customer, was able to obtain the 
Iron at a very low price. Numerous in¬ 
quiries for Lake Superior Charcoal are be¬ 
ing made, and some buyers claim that a 
few furnaces are willing to shade quota¬ 
tions, but the best brands are held firm, 
and makers prefer to lose the orders rather 
than reduce prices. We quote for the 
present as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $19.50® $20.00 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 18.75 ® 19.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 17.75 ® 18.26 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 18.75® 19.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.60 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.00® 15.50 

Southern Silvery. 16.60® 17.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery- 18JS5® 18.75 

Old Wheels. 18.50® 19.00 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street. * 
New York, February 27,1889. i 

American Pig. —A fair amount of 
business is being transacted, and sellers 
generally insist that the tone of the market 
is better. It is a fact, however, that very 
low offerings continue to be made, notably 
of No. 2 Foundry. These are not to be 
confounded with Irons too low in silicon 
for Foundry purposes, which have been 
seeking a buyer for some time past. In 
fact, a lot of 1500 tons of such Iron is now 
in the market at a low figure. The Thomas 
Iron Company report having sold 12,000 
tons of Gray Forge at $14.75 at furnace. 
We continue to quote for standard brands 
Northern Iron No. 1, $17.50 @,$18; No. 2, 
$16.25 @ $17, and Gray Forge, $15 @ 
$16, all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 @ $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 
@ $19.50. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2# @ 
2.2#; Shell, 2.25# @ 2.4#; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.1# @ 2.25#; Shell, 
2.35# @2.5#; Flange, 2.6# @ 2.75#, and 
Fire-box, 8$# @ 4#. 

Structural Iron.— We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.9# @2#; Universal Mill Plates, 
2# @ 2.1#; Angles, 2# @ 2.10#; Tees, 
2.4# @ 2.6#, and Channels and Beams, 
2.8# on dock for all sizes. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.65# @ 
1.7#; Medium, 1.7# @ 1.75#, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.75# @ 2#. 

Steel Rails. —We note sales during the 
week aggregating between 18,000 and 
20,000 tons by Eastern mills, chiefly to 
Eastern roads, about one-half of the quan¬ 
tity being taken by a coal road. Reports 
of low figures keep cropping up, but on the 
whole the active Eastern mills are firmer, 


and are asking $27 and upward. On the 
1st of April the allotment is* to be read¬ 
justed, the works which have sold no Rails 
or only a part of their quota yielding it. 

Merchant Steel.—The demoralization 
in Merchant Steel continues. Spring Steel 
has sold in small quantities to consumer 
at 2.20#, deivlered, cut to length, four 
months fiat, and 2# has been shaded for 
delivery in large quantities. Planished 
Machinery Steel has sold, delivered at Bos¬ 
ton, at 1.90# for large quantities. 

Spiegeleisen.—We note a recent sale 
at private terms to a mill in the Pittsburgh 
district of about 1000 tons. We quote 
$27.50 @ $28 for English Spiegeleisen, 
ex-ship. 

Billets.—There is only a very light 
demand for Foreign Billets and Slabs, a 
part of the purchases being made for 
manufacturing Barb Wire and Nails for 
export. Basic Billets are quoted $81.50. 

Wire Rods.—Negotiations are pending 
for a fair-sized order. The market is a 
little off, there being some pressure to sell 
which tells in the narrow market which 
there now is for Foreign Rods. The only 
business of any consequence done lately 
was the sale of between 2500 and 3000 
tons for the Pacific Coast. Domestic Rods 
are selling at Pittsburgh for $41.50, so 
that at the same price at tidewater for 
Foreign Rods there is not any chance for 
any business inland. 

Old Rails.—During the past few days 
the market has been very quiet and dull. 
There had been sales previously, aggregat¬ 
ing about 4000 tons, part Southern Rails 
shipped to this port, and part Rails from 
store here. We quote $28 @ $23.50. 

Scrap.—We note a sale of 200 tons of 
American No. 1 at $22, on cars at Jersey 
City. 

Rail Fastenings* —We continue to 
quote Spikes at $2 @ $2.10, delivered in 
large lots. Angle Bars are 1.75# @ 1.85#, 
delivered. Steel Angles are coming into 
the market in increased quantities. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—At the time of our last week's 
report spot Chili Bars and Good Merchant¬ 
able were quoted in the London market 
£80, gradually declining to £79.10/yester¬ 
day, and futures of both from £75 to £67, 
which demonstrates the weak feeling on the 
other side as regards coming developments 
in connection with the syndicate. Sales 
in London aggregate 1000 tons for the week. 
It appears that a violent attack is just now 
being made in London by outside operators 
on everything connected with syndicate 
matters in the Copper trade, and that these 
parties are selling boldly the three months 1 
futures at the present low quotation and 
all the year as low as £58. Here in the 
meantime absolutely nothing of interest 
occurred. The few lots obtainable from 
outside parties of Lake Copper, 16£# to 
10$#, have to be paid for, while casting 
brands are obtainable at 15{# to 16#. Thu 
morning, London declined with spot Good 
Merchantable from £79. 10/ to £78. 10/, 
and futures from £67*to £66. Best Selected 
remained unaltered during the week 
at £79. 10/. Our own market closed 
steady at 17# @ 161#, for Lake on the spot. 
On February 24 it was cabled from Paris 
that the formation of the Compagnie 
Auxiliaire dee M6taux had finally taken 
place, that the shares thereof had not 
been offered on the market, having all 
been taken by the founders of the company 
themselves, who held their first meeting 
on Thursday last, on which occasion u 
was shown that 25 per cent, of the capital 
subscribed for of 40,000,000 francs had 
been paid in. Messrs. Hentsch, Masson 
and Quiedeville have been appointed 
managers for six years to come, and 
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Messrs. Danfert and SecrStan auditors. 
The Paris correspondent of the Hamburg 
BorwnhaUd wrote, under date February 9: 
The negotiations between the Paris and 
English members of the Copper syndicate 
are still proceeding on the follow ing basis: 
A French company is to be formed with a 
capital of 40,000,000 francs, which com¬ 
pany at the same time is to be authorized 
first to issue 40,000,000 francs of bonds 
and furthermore 40,000,000 francs of 
bonds. This would constitute a capital of 
together 120,000,000 francs. But this is 
not enough, inasmuch as the Soci6t6 des 
M6taux insists emphatically that the syndi¬ 
cate should authorize an additional issue 
of 100,000,000 francs in so-called warrant 
bonds. This issue is proposed to be made 
by the new company at a suitable moment 
in order to enable the same to carry the 
Copper monopoly to a safe issue. The 
total capital to be thus created would con¬ 
sequently finally reach the enormous 
amount of 220,000,000 francs, which it is 
true would enable the parties to pay for 
110,000 tons of Copper and store them 
away. The idea of dividing the stock, a 
thing which heretofore wai looked upon 
as so very important, would be dropped 
if the above financial plan were to be car¬ 
ried out, but this appears to be a matter 
pushed into the background by the fact 
that for a couple of weeks past the syndi¬ 
cate succeeded in selling some large lines 
of Copper. I am informed that the 40, - 
000,000 francs of capital stock of the new 
company have been subscribed for, the 
grei&ter portion of it, among others, by 
those English firms that took such a lively 
interest in the matter when it was first 
broached; it is therefore all the more to 
be regretted that the form of an English 
syndicate should not have been adhered 
to. I may also add that Baron Hirsch has 
made considerable advances to the Soci6t6 
des M6taux on Copper warrants, and that 
from all appearances the company is now 
financially stronger than it nas been at 
any time previously. The company’s shares 
are worth 547 francs to-day. The import 
of American Copper into Liverpool and 
Swansea from January 1 to February 16 
has been 4576 tons Fine, against 8985 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Tin.—Tin closed a week ago at £94. 7/6 
for spot, winding up yesterday at £95, 
while futures advanced from £95 2/6 to 
£95. 17/6, the sales made summing up 700 
tons. In our own market there has been 
a good deal of irregularity, but more do¬ 
ing, some 50 tons changing hands soon 
after the first advance in London at 21.80^ 
in the open market for spot, and on the 
Metal Exchange 10 tons March at 21.101, 
and 20 tons April at 21.80^ @ 21.85^, fol¬ 
lowed b / sales of 40 tons spot at’the Metal 
Exchange at 21.401, 10 tons March at 
21.85^, and 10 tons May at 21.5% sales 
in the open market at the same time sum¬ 
ming up 100 tons at 21% % 21 ^ on the 
spot. The exports of tin from the Straits 
Settlements to the United States last year 
amounted to 62,810 piculs, against 70,916 
in 1887; 82,015 in 1886, 48,989 in 1885, 
59,901 in 1884 and 114,284 in 1888. This 
morning London improved from £95 to 
£95. 10/ on the spot, and for futures from 
£95. 12/6 to £96. 5/. In our own market 
10 tons March sold this morning at 21.55^, 
and spot closes at 21% @ 21% Tin 
Platee .—While our own market has con¬ 
tinued the reverse of active, leaving last 
week’s quotations unaltered, Liverpool has 
been stiffening up in sympathy with steel 
plates, coal, oil, &c., and it now looks 
as though those parties who have been 
holding back orders for lower prices 
were not going to gain their point. 
We quote, large lines, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 
& $5.50; Ternes $4,124 <& $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4,224 $4.80, and Wasters $4,124 


@ $4.15. The quotation in Liverpool is 
unchanged at 13/ for Coke Tin. 

Lead. —Sales in the open market have 
been limited to 200 tons Common Domes¬ 
tic, all told, at 8.70^ @ 8.75^, the metal 
being held with greater firmness; but con- 
some re, sufficiently stocked to meet the 
light demand for their manufactures, not 
feeling disposed to subscribe to any fur¬ 
ther advance. St. Louis has been quiet at 
3.550*, and our closing price to-day on a 
firm market is 3.700}. London for the 
week remained at £12. 10/ for Soft Span¬ 
ish and £12. 15/ for English Fig. 

Spelter — Has remained featureless, 
pending a revival in the spring demand, 
delayed by untoward weather. The West¬ 
ern market remained tolerably firm, while 
here the quotation for ordinary brands 
does not vary from 5£, Silesian being ne¬ 
glected at 5.75^. In London Silesian im¬ 
proved from £17. 7/ to £17. 10/. 

Antimony. —A steady local demand has 
caused continual firmness in Cookson at 
13.25^, while Hallett has improved to 
1% both being scarce and well neld. 


New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported: 
Tuesday, February 26. 


40 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, March. 

10 tons Tin, May. 

Wednesday, Febuary 27. 

10 tons Tin, Maroh. 

80 tons Tin, April. 

10 tons Tin, April . 

10 tons Tin, March. 


21.400 

2T.96# 

2L50# 

21.56# 

21.56# 

21.40# 

21.40# 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is stagnant, 
making necessary a further restriction of 
production. For the week ending Feb¬ 
ruary 23 the total shipments from the 
mines comprised 505,197 tons, a reduction 
of 60,000 tons compared with the previous 
week and 157,000 compared with the cor¬ 
responding week last year. Since January 1 
the aggregate is 4,302,319 tons, against 
4,573,682 tons for the same time in 1888. 
The situation causes much perplexity 
among the Coal operators, and will be the 
subject of an early conference with refer¬ 
ence to prices and production. An offi¬ 
cial of one of the large corporations argues 
that the presidents or general managers of 
the Coal-producing interests should per¬ 
sonally direct in these matters. He says 
“ that some of the sales agents do not seem 
to consider whether or not the prices at 
which they offer to sell Coal will enable 
the managers to pay the interest on the 
debts of their companies or afford the 
stockholders any dividends; and, besides, 
they not being directly responsible to the 
owners of the Coal properties and rail¬ 
roads, take advantage of their position to 
cut and slash prices whenever it suits their 
own fancy, in order to effect sales, irre¬ 
spective of the question of profits.” 
A letter from Shamokin, Pa., of 
February 24, speaks of great suffer¬ 
ing among the miners. The writer 
says: ‘ ‘ Borne idea of the general situa¬ 
tion throughout the Schuylkill region may 
be obtained when it is known that of the 
56 collieries operated by the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company less 
than 20 are in operation, and but a few of 
these are working full time. This means 
that at least 20,000 of the workers in and 
about the miues of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company are now 
and have been for nearly ten weeks in 
enforced idleness, and as their condition 
is generally about the same as the condi¬ 
tion of the miners and mine-workers here 
and at Mount Carmel the actual distress 
throughout the Schuylkill region may be 
approximated. It is estimated that in all 
there are not less than 30,000 to 40,000 


miners and mine-workers in all the lower 
or Schuylkill region without work and 
without money. ” 

At Philadelphia four of the Reading 
steam colliers are laid up and their crews 
discharged, trade being virtually at a 
stand-still, a well-known shipping man re¬ 
marking that there is now more Coal 
at Port Richmond than before for 30 
years. In the old Lehigh region the Coal 
and Navigation Company have closed all 
their colleries. New York sales agents 
still quote the regular schedule prices. 
Freight rates are all down, lower than a 
year ago. 

The Government purchased 2000 tons of 
Coal from C. G. Barber & Co. of this city, 
at $3,624 per ton, for Samoa. 

The internal dissensions in the Clearfield 
Consolidated Coal Company were on Sat¬ 
urday last carried into Court of Common 
Pleas at Philadelphia, but on Tuesday re¬ 
sulted in the appointment of the Guaran¬ 
tee Trust and Safe Deposit Company as 
receiver for the company. 

The Bituminous Seaboard Association is 
said to have agreed upon the percentages 
ot production for tidewater shipment. 
Several contracts have been closed in 
Boston. 


Financial. 

Now that a new Administration is about 
to be inaugurated at Washington, an in 
teresting question arises respecting the 
future disposition of the Treasury surplus, 
but it is assumed that bondpurchases will 
continue as in tbe past. Tne volume of 
trade through the country at large is in¬ 
creased, but there is reason to suspect that 
the improvement is mainly confined to 
speculative circles. Even with this abate¬ 
ment the indications are generally good 
and warrant a more confident tone. The 
movement of merchandise is larger, both 
by rail and by the ocean carriers. Exports 
of provisions are particularly heavy. The 
clearances from all Atlantic ports of pro¬ 
visions last week comprised 11,831,615 tb 
lard, which is larger by 8,000,000 lb than 
in the corresponding week of last year, 
and 6,573,917 lb of bacon, which is greater 
than last year by 1,500,000 lb. The tramp 
steamer Kong Alf reports having run the 
Haytian blockade at Gonarves, disposing 
of floor and potatoes at $17 $ barrel; do. 
pork, $80 barrel. In flour there is more 
export buying and there are fair orders for 
wheat for the United Kingdom, which is 
an agreeable change. Cotton is in more 
demand by British spinners. Coffee is 
supposed to be in a stronger position and 
sugar has a hardening tendency. Dry 
goods jobbers speak of the spring trade as 
opening auspiciously, with favorable re¬ 
ports from other centers. 

The stock market was affected by con¬ 
tradictory reports from Chicago regarding 
the probable outcome of the efforts to form 
an interstate railway association, and it 
was not until Thursday evening that the 
news came that the presidents had decided 
to organize without the aid of the dissent¬ 
ing roads. Friday being a holiday, the 
news, although favorably received, did not 
have its full effect on Saturday. The 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
agreed to make an arrangement by which 
the lines in Oregon ana in Washington 
Territory are to be operated by trustees. 
It is reasoned that with 18 roads active 
members, with another road in sympathy 
with it, and three remaining roads more 
neutral than inimical, the new association 
has promise of stability. Moreover, the 
trunk lines are believed to be well organ¬ 
ized. Chairman Cooley is said to have 
recently expressed the opinion that the 
time for cautioning, counseling and ad¬ 
vising railway men not to break the law 
had passed, and that prompt measures to 
exact the penalties provided by the na¬ 
tional statute were all that was left to the 
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men who were authorized and directed by 
Congress to see that the law was observed 
and that offenders were punished. The 
coal shares were depressed by a resolution 
of the mining companies to suspend op¬ 
erations two days each week, some of them 
closing their collieries indefinitely. 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


U. 8. 4fts, 1801, registered, 
U. 8. 1801, coupon.... 

U. 8. 4a, 1007, registered .. 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon — 
€T. 8. currency to,. 



The weekly bank statement from the 
clearing house in this city shows an in¬ 
crease in deposits of $211,000, an expan¬ 
sion in loans of $951,800, and a decrease 
in specie and legal tenders combined of 
$1,502,700. The banks now hold $15,740,- 
150 above the 25 per cent, required by law, 
against $15,200,425 in 1888, and $11,893,- 
000 in 1887. The currency movement 
was light. The low rates for money on 
call, and the heavy disbursements each 
month for interests and dividends create 
a demand for all good securities. On 
March 1 the Treasury will pay out interest 
then due on about $170,000,000 4} per 
cents, and the disbursements by railroads 
and other corporations at this center will 
reach a large total. In Boston alone they 
are estimated at nearly $6,000,000. Quo¬ 
tations are 8 $ for 60 to 90 days, ^ for 
four months and 4 % for longer dates. 
The demand for commercial paper is in 
excess of the supply. Railroad earnings 
show an improvement since rates have 
been maintained west of Chicago. An 
event in the financial world was the death 
of millionaire Flood, of California. Stocks 
which Flood in bonanza days sold for 
$990 per share are now freely offered at 
*5 and $8. The two mines that paid 
$46,000,000 in dividends are now consoli¬ 
dated. Wm. G. Bates was appointed re¬ 
ceiver for the L. M. Bates Company. The 
old charges of discrimination against the 
trade of New York by through bills of 
lading from Western points to European 
seaports are again being heard. By this 
meant grain can be delivered in Liverpool 
90 or 80 cheaper than it could be if 
bought in New York and forwarded from 
here. The Treasury at Washington re¬ 
ceived on Saturday from the Philadelphia 
mint 2,000,000 standard silver dollars, the 
weight of which is 59 tons. The number 
of silver dollars now in the vault is 86,- 
000,000, which is equivalent to 2887 tons. 

SteHing exchange was firm at $4.89} 
for short, slightly below the gold export¬ 
ing point. & London discount rates are 
softening, owing to impending gold ar¬ 
rivals from South America and largely 
increased arrivals from Australia. The 
total clearings of 42 cities for the week 
ended February 28 show an increase of 
19.9 % compared with last year, and 28.5 4, 
the previous week. Outside of New York 
the gain was 9.7 New York increased 
25.2; Boston, 17; Philadelphia, 13.3; 
Chicago, 5.7; Pittsburg, 8.3; Cincinnati, 
9 . 6 ; Kansas City, 28.2; Milwaukee, 22.3; 
Omaha, 4.1; Denver, 86.8; Galveston and 
Duluth, 100£. St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis all show a slight decrease. 
The Director of the Mint submitted to 
Congress his report on the production of 
gold and silver in the United States dur¬ 
ing the calendar year 1888. The gold 
product was 1,644,927 fine ounces of the 
value of $33,175,000. This is about the 
same as in 1887. The silver product was 
45,783,632 fine ounces, of the commercial 
value of about $48,000,000, and the coin¬ 
ing value of $59,195,000. This is an in¬ 
crease of 4,515,327 fine ounces over the 
prodnct in 1887. At the highest price of 
silver during the year the bullion value of 
the silver dollar was 75.50, and at the low¬ 
est price, 70.5£. The director estimates 
the consumption of gold and silver in the 


industries in the United States during the 
calendar vear 1888 to have been: Gold. 
$14,600,000; silver, $3,280,000. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,951,000, 
of which $3,365,000 represents dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total is $79,114,000, 
against $75,902,000 for the same time last 
year and $71,000,000 in 1887. The im¬ 
ports of specie were $167,000 and the ex¬ 
ports $1,857,408. Since January 1 the 
exports of specie amount to $5,242,000, as 
compared with $4,204,000 for the same 
time in 1888. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.} 

London, Wednesday, February 27.1889. 

During the early portion of the week 
large quantities of Chili Bars and Good 
Merchant Copper were purchased tor syn¬ 
dicate account at £78. 10/. Afterward 
the syndicate agents raised their bids 17/6, 
carrying the price up to £79. 7/6. This 
brought out considerable demand from the 
“ bears ” for prompts for covering of short 
sales, the syndicate brokers then with¬ 
drawing. Outside holders have benefited 
largely by the advance, and are at present 
holding what few warrants they have left. 
Purchases for consumption have been 
small and are still restricted by the uncer¬ 
tain tone of the market. The opinion is 
entertained that the syndicate does not in¬ 
tend any movement in the direction of 
cornering the market, but will keep prices 
on a fair level. Three months’ futures 
are still at a considerable discount and 
quoted to-day at £68. 

After dropping to £93. 10/ the Block- 
Tin market has reacted sharply, the re¬ 
ported heavy shipments and the small 
buying for consumption having been off¬ 
set by substantial support from large 
operators. Higher prices cabled from the 
States also assisted in the reaction, and 
the market still shows an advancing tend¬ 
ency. 

Business in Tin Plate has been confined 
mainly to the purchase of & few special 
descriptions, mainly Steels, at 18/6. The 
general situation of the market is practi¬ 
cally tne same as a week ago. It is stated 
that the Wallesey Works will be erected 
at Liverpool. 

The demand for Pig Iron of all descrip¬ 
tions has improved still further, and 
prices are again higher, with the tendency 
still upward. Scotch Warrants have ad¬ 
vanced to 48/, and Makers’ Brands are 1/ 
2/ higher to-day than during the 
middle of last week. Hematites have 
also moved up 6d @ 1/ during the week, 
and Middles boro’ Pig is a good 1/ 
higher. 

Old Material of all descriptions continues 
in slow demand, and it is believed that 
lower rates than those generally quoted 
have been accepted. 

There have been no important changes 
in the market for Steel, as far at least as 
prices are concerned, and business con¬ 
tinues quite brisk. The trade in Manu 
factored Iron is fairly active and at pre¬ 
vious prices. 

Cleveland Pig.—Dealings have been 
on a large scale, and prices show a further 
advance. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
38/6; No. 3 ditto, 36/. 


Bessemer Pig.—Sales have been made 
at 6d rise, and a further 6d advance is 
asked. The demand continues brisk. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 46/6 
@ 47/, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Scotch Pig. —Business continues active, 
and prices are strong at the advance. 


No. 1 Coltncss, f.o.b. Glasgow. 54/ 

No. 1 Summer! ee, “ * . 88/ 

No. 1 Gartsheme. “ “ . 51/ 

No. 1 LangJoan, •• 44 52/6 

No. 1 Oarnbroe, 44 “ 45/0 

No. 1 Shotts, “ at Leith. 64/ 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardroasan.49/ 

No. 1 Dalmelllngton, 44 44 . 46/ 

No. 1 figllnton, 44 44 48/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 5/; 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Splegelelsen. — The market remains 
very firm, and is fairly active. English 
20 $ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

8teel Ralls.—Although not as active 
as last week the market is lively, with 
prices firm. Heavy sections quoted at 
£4. 5/, and light sections £4. 10/ <& 
£4. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Blooms.—A fair business passing, 
but prices somewhat irregular. We quote 
£3. 17/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—There continues to be 
a good trade in these at firm prices. Besse¬ 
mer, 2} x 2} inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Somewhat larger sales 
reported, but at irregular prices. Bessemer, 
£8. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Ralls. —The market remains 
quiet, with previous prices asked. Tees 
quoted at £3. 5/ (§1 £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £8. 8/ @ £3. 10/, c.i.f., New 
York. 

Scrap Iron.—A moderate business do¬ 
ing at unchanged prices. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 (& £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 


Crop Ends. —Only moderate sales mak¬ 
ing and prices unchanged. Bessemer 
quoted £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 


Tin Plate.—The market continues 
quiet. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, AUaway grade.15/9 & 10/8 

IC Bessemer Steel, dole finish.18/8$ 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 . 

1C Coke, a V. grade.13/ $ 18/8 

Charcoal Terne. Dean grade.18/8$ W 


Manufactured Iron.—Business still of 
good volume. Prices show slight changes. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


Staff. Ord. Marked Ban. .. 

44 Common 44 _ 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles— 
Welsh Ban (f.o.b. Wales)... 



JB s. d 

8 8 6 
5 15 0 


6 8 6 


Copper.—The market showing better 
tone, but rather quiet. The quoted prices 
are: Chili Bars, £79. 10/ for spot, and 
£68 for three months futures. Best 
Selected, £79 nominal. 

Tin.—The demand fairly active and the 
market firm. Straits quoted at $95, spot, 
and £95. 15/ for three months’ futures. 

Lead.—There has been only a moderate 
trade. Quoted at £12. 10/ for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market stronger and 
more active. Quoted at £17. 10/ for 
ordinary Silesian. 


It is reported that Merion Furnace 
West Conshohocken Pa., has chilled. 
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Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 86 and 97 Washing-i 
ton street. Chicaoo, February 25,1889. j 

PigT Iron. —There is no material change 
to note in the condition of the market. 
The general buying by all classes of con¬ 
sumers in the past tour weeks naturally re¬ 
sults in a period of inactivity. Should the 
railroad and architectural business improve 
there are parties who would need to buy 
considerably more Iron, of various grades, 
Consumers being pretty well supplied, 
and the furnaces having booked all the 
orders in sight, higher prices are now ad¬ 
vocated, and from 250 to 500 $ ton 
added to the former selling figure. In the 
opinion of many interested in this line 
of trade there is no good ground for ad¬ 
vancing at all at this time. The price 
for Ore this season is likely to be the 
closing rate of last year, and, judging by 
reports from the mining regions, there 
certainly will be no scarcity in the supply. 
A small reduction was recently maae in 
freight rates on Ohio Irons coming into 
this market, which lowers quotations with¬ 
out altering former prices. Cash quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $19.50; Nos. 4, 5 
and 6, $20; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$16 @ $16.50; No. 2, $15 @ $15.50; No. 
3, $14 @ $14.50; Chicago Scotch, No. 1, 
$17.50; American Scotch (Blackband), 
No. 1, $18.50; Jackson County Silvery, 
No. 1, $18; Southern Coke, No. 1 
Foundry, $16; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 
Soft, $15.50; No. 8 Foundry, $15; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft, $14.50. 

Bar Iron. —Notwithstanding the fact 
that makers during the week refused to 
quote prices on "lots ranging from 500 to 
1000 tons covering three months delivery, 
there is very little strength to the local 
market. There are unauthenticated ru¬ 
mors circulated that Common Iron was 
offered at a much less figure than any pre¬ 
viously named. Prices in a good quality 
of Common Iron range from 1.62|0 to 
1.67^0 f. o. b. Chicago, in carload lots. 
Carload lots Refined Iron, f. o. b., are 
quoted at 1.900, and in small lots from 
store 20; Common Iron out of store 1.800. 

Car Axles. — Quotations remain at 
2.150, delivered. A meeting of the man¬ 
ufacturers will be held at Indianapolis on 
Wednesday of this week. 

Steel Rails. —A great deal of figuring 
is going on, but very little actual business 
transpires. The largest transaction of the 
week was the closing of an option of 2000 
tons, which had been given to a railroad 
company some time since when they 
placed a contract for what they supposed 
they would need. Quotations continue at 
$30 for large lots and $30.50 for small 
lots. 

Old Ralls and Wheels. —Sales of over 
5000 tons were made last week at figures 
ranging from $20 to $20.50. Inquiries for 
lots of 500 and 1000 tons are pending. 
On the latter $20.25, Chicago, has been re¬ 
fused and $20.50 asked. There is con¬ 
siderable stock for sale, but all in the 
hands of strong parties. Car Wheels are 
dull at a nominal quotation of $19. 

Nails.—There is nothing very encour¬ 
aging to note in this line. Sellers make a 
show of firmness on large lots, as they 
anticipate a better demand later in the 
season. There is plenty of stock in the 
market, however, that can be bought at 
very reasonable figures. Carload lots of 
Steel Nails are quoted at $1.95, while 
small lots are quoted from store at $2 @ 
$2.05. The conditions of the Wire Nail 
trade are unchanged. Carload lots are 
quoted at $2.35 and small lots from 
store at $2.45. Manufacturers' quota¬ 
tions of either Steel or Wire Nails 
seem to have very little bear¬ 
ing on the local market just now, the job¬ 


bers naming prices below the factory rates, 
which are $2 for Steel and $2.40 for Wire, 
f.o.b. Chicago. The extremely low prices 
for Wire Nails which have so long de¬ 
pressed this market have at last been 
withdrawn, but, as above noted, the job¬ 
bers’ price has not advanced. 

Barb Wire. —There has been some fall¬ 
ing off in the demand for Wire recently, 
though jobbers are still having consider¬ 
able traae in a small way. There is every 
indication that existing competition in the 
manufacture of Wire will continue to re¬ 
duce prices. Jobbers are now quoting 
Painted Wire in small lots at 2.750, and Gal¬ 
vanized at 3.850. Stocks are abundant to 
meet all requirements, and manufacturers 
who are in a position to make Wire at the 
lowest prices are keeping their mills on full 
time, so that there is no possibility of 
stocks being depleted to such an extent 
that better prices may grow out of the 
scarcity should there be any urgent demand 
for spring consumption. 

Pig Lead. —The market has gained some 
strength during the week. Dealers re¬ 
port sales of 200 tons at $8.50, and numer¬ 
ous inquiries for March delivery, which 
may have a tendency to hold these figures 
firm for the next ten days. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., February 23, 1889. 


Pig Iron. —The market has been quiet 
with few sales. At this point more steadi¬ 
ness has been shown than in the past, and 
it is hoped that a slight advance can be 
obtained over the prices of the last month. 
Some buyers state that where they desire 
Iron they are still able to purchase at 
lowest prices offered in the past, and we 
know that in one instance this is true. It 
is reported, however, that considerable 
Iron will be stored South, which, if true, 
will have a tendency to relieve the market 
and to cause increased value. We quote, 
for cash, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$14.75 ® $15.26 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.26 ft 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 18.75 ® 

Gray Forge. 18.26 ® 

White and Mottled, different grades 12.75 @ 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.00 ~ 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75® 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00 ® 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.60® 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 19.60® 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.75 ® 



16.09 


21.00 

28.75 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS 

Om ifc , 

Pranc, Peseta or Lira.19.K 

florin (Netherlands).40.8 

Plorln (Austria)..86.9 

Sfllrels(PortusalX.$1.06. 

Mllrels (Brasil).64.6 

Hark (Germany).88.8 

Pounds. 

Kilogram.2.806 

Picul.184. 


EAST INDIES. | 

Singapore. January 14,1889.— Tin.— A fair 
business has been done in our leading articles 
of produce during the past fortnight. Tin has 
come in freely, and has been very steady in 
price at about $37 $ picul. We must expect 
large supplies up to the end of the month, 
when the Chinese New Year holidays will check 
production. Oum Copal is in moderate sup¬ 
ply and good demand at from $11 ^ picul for 
good, with other qualities in proportion. Chum 
Damar.— Nothing doing. Tonnage. —Rates 
all round are a shade firmer than a fortnight 
ago. For New York via canal there is noth¬ 
ing offering; via Cape the American bark Mc- 
Laurin has laid on at 82/6 for dead weight. 
For Boston the Antioch has sailed, and the 
Penobscot will follow shortly. Exchange is 
firm at 3/1% for six months’ sight. Total Tin 
shipments from the Straits Settlements to the 
United States during the year 1888 sum up as 
follows: 62,310 piculs, as oompared with 70,- 
960 in 1887, 82,015 in 1886, 43,989 in 1885, 59,901 


in 1884, and 114,284 in 1883. During Decem¬ 
ber the steamer Preusser still took from here 
for New York 1008 piculs; the steamer Glen- 
shiel, for do. from Penang, 421 piculs; on Jan¬ 
uary 6 steamer Glenartney, for New York 
from here, 1261 piculs, and the steamer Lennox 
3781.— Qilftllan, Wood db Co. 

Penang, January 8, 1889.—Tin.—Receipts 
for the fortnight reached 13,000 piculs; Euro¬ 
peans taking thereof 8000 and Chinese 5000. 
The market opened at $36.70, cloedngat $37.10. 
There were exported from here in 1888 to Eng¬ 
land 141,215 piculs, against 167,784 in 1887; io 
the Continent 338. against 4865, and to the 
United States 11,106, against 15,990. Oum 
Benjamin. No. 1, das ranged between $34 and 
$69, and No. 2 between $30 and $50 picul. 
India Rubber is selling at $69.50. Exchange. — 
4 months' sight bank drafts rose to 3/1%.— 
Schmidt , Kusterman db Co. 

Manila, February 18,1889.— Hemp.— Some 
purchasing has been going on during the week 
at $15 15-16, as compared with $9 same date 
1888, equaling ton cost and freight, £54, as 
compared with £32 last year. The clearances 
for the United States since last cable amounted 
to 9000 bales against none in 1888: since Janu¬ 
ary 1 to 53,000, against 19,000; loading 
for do., 47,000, against 18,000; cleared for 
England since January 1, 40,000, against 
36,000- loading for do., 4000. against none; 
cleared for all other ports, 5000, against 7000; 
receipts at all ports since last cable, 10,000, 
against 17,000; since January 1, 88,000, against 
75,000 in 1888 and 57,000 in 1887. Freight.— 
$7.50, against $5. Exchange. —6 months' 
sight 8/8, against8/8%. —Kerrdb Copper cable 
direct, to Mr. Charles Nordhaus, New York. 

Colombo, January 17, 1889.— Plumbago .— 
A moderate business has been done at following 

? uotations in rupees $ ton: Large Lumps, from 
45 @ 170; Ordinary do., 125 @ 160; Chips, 
80 (dj 95, and Dust, 42 65. Shipments sinoe 

October 1 have been distributed as follows: To 
England, 22,509; to Hambunr, 1250; to Antwero, 
1801; to Bremen, 456; to India, 21; to Australia, 
88, and to the United States, 22,209; together 
48,834, as compared with 93,782 in 1888 ; 80,025 
in 1887, and 56,955 in 1885. Coir Yam , No. 1 
to 4, has remained steady at 7 to 12 rupees 
cwt. Exchange. —Six months' sight, 1/5%.— 
Volkart Brothers , through their agent , Mr. 
T. W. Greene. 82 Wall street , New York. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, February 14,1889.— Iron.— 
A group of French and Belgian capitalists are 
negotiating for the purchase, of the coal mines 
and iron works situated in Poland, near Milo- 
wice and Sielce. The price is understood to be 
very high, hence a commission, composed of 
eight experts, has been sent to investigate 
matters on the spot and report. A week or 
two may therefore elapse before the bargain is 
clinched.— Journal de St. Petersbourg. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, February 13,1889.—/ron Ore.— 
The agitation in and out of Parliament with 
reference to an export duty of 70 oere to 1 
crown per 100 kilograms on iron ore continues 
(a crown of 100 oere equals 28cents American). 
The bills that have been introduced for the 
purpose assert that it is absolutely necessary to 
protect Sweden against the injurious conse¬ 
quences which would arise from an unrestricted 
export of iron ore by the Swedish-N arwegian 
Railroad Company, adding that the latter 
spontaneously offered to set aside 6/ in English 
money of profit for the payment of the interest 
on its debt.— Dagbladef. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, February 16, 1889.—/ron.—The 
year 1889 opens in a manner encouraging the 
hope that the even and satisfactory course of 
the Iron and Steel trades will go on making 
satisfactory progress as we proceed. The situ¬ 
ation is gaming in strength, inasmuch as the 
advance in Finished Iron of 5 francs $ ton is 
generally willingly submitted to by all con¬ 
sumers, and it coincides with a vigorous re¬ 
vival in the demand both for home use and 
export so early in the year. Specifications, 
which had been rather tardy, are now coming 
in rapidly. Works continue fully booked, not 
only those turning out Beams ana Bridges, but 
also the works manufacturing Railroad Mate¬ 
rial. Foundries might be busier for export, 
but they are all the more so for local use. The 
consequence is that Foundry Pig is advancing, 
and Luxembourg No. 5 cannot be had now for 
less than 4.95 francs ^ 100 kg. As* for the 
cupolas, previously referred to, that are to 
strengthen the Meuse forts, Belgian machinists 
have now also been awarded part of the ma¬ 
chinery, so that our domestic industry feels 
fully satisfied about the share it is to have in 
these Steel productions. The General Transat¬ 
lantic Steamship Company have given an order 
to Cockerill, of Serarng, for three first-class 
ocean steamers.— Moniteur des IntMts Mate¬ 
riel8. 
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Hardware. 


During the present month a good busi¬ 
ness has been clone and it draws to a close 
with a general activity which should be 
in volume generally satisfactory. Most 
houses, including jobbers, commission 
merchants and manufacturers, report the 
month's business as being slightly in ex¬ 
cess of last February’s, out complaint is 
often made in regard to the narrow mar¬ 
gins of profit, owing to the low prices 
prevailing on nearly all goods which are 
not in combination. The past week, how¬ 
ever, has not witnessed any reductions in 
price of any importance, and in some lines 
the market is characterized by a greater 
firmness. There is some complaint of 
sluggishness in collections, but tne finan¬ 
cial situation is regarded as good, and the 
outlook for a satisfactory season’s trade is 
favorable. 

Cut Nalls. 

There has been some irregularity in 
prices, due to pressure to sell on the part 
of one large mill. We continue to quote 
$1.80 to $1.85 for carload lots on dock, and 
$1.90 to $1.95 for small lots from store, 
with the market in buyers’ favor. 

Wire Nails. 

The market continues without especial 
change in feature, the prices which have 
lately ruled still continuing. Some of the 
manufacturers are showing less disposi¬ 
tion than others to accept ruling prices, 
but the quotation of $2.80 on average 
assortments, carload lots, at mill, is still 
continued. The usual advances for small 
lots from store are made. 

Barb Wire. 

The agreement between the Eastern 
manufacturers gives regularity to prices 
ruling in this market, but the transactions 
are very limited. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

At a meeting of the manufacturers of 
Axles the following revised discounts 
were adopted, terms four months, 8 per 
cent, discount for cash in 80 days: 

Nos. 7 to 14 .55A5 % 

Nos. 15 to 18.47 W 

Nos. 19 to 22.70% 

Revised prices are also announced on 
heavy Axles which are sold at new figures. 
The condition of the market in this line of 
goods is refered to as satisfactory and the 
volume of trade as being good. 

The Arms-Bell Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, are paying special attention to the 
manufacture of Cold Punched Nuts, and 
in particular to Chamfered and Trimmed 
Nuts suitable for engines and other finished 
work, as well as to Railroad Track Bolts, 
of which they make all styles and shapes. 
The following quotations indicate the 
principal goods manufactured by them 
and the prices at which they are offered 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent, discount for 
cash in ten days: 

Discount. 

Carriage Bolts.75&10% 

Machine Bolts.80&80&5 % 

Bolt Ends.80% 

Lag 8crews. 80&5 % 

Plow Bolts.66 % 

Tire Bolts..70&10 % 

Square Nuts, hot or cold ....5 40V off list, 

Hot Pressed Hexagon Nuts.5.90V off list 

Cold Pressed Hexagon Nuts.5.50V off list 

Chamfered and Trimmed Nuts.. .5.20V off list. 
Washers.5.50V off list 

Items. 

The change in the last classification, by 
which Hardware not exceeding 5 cents 
per pound in value, was placed in third 
class, as noticed in our last issue, is re¬ 
garded by the trade with satisfaction as 
giving a reduced rate on many heavy 


goods and as being a step in the right 
direction, aud the large jobbing houses, 
by whose efforts this change was effected, 
are entitled to congratulation for the re¬ 
sult achieved. As some in the trade are 
aware, the Simmons Hardware Company, 
and other jobbers in the West, made a 
systematic effort to have Hardware 
placed in third class, and, while they 
have not succeeded in accomplishing this, 
the change above referred to is largely 
due to their efforts. 

The trade will learn with regret of the 
death on Sunday last of W. B. Belknap. 
Louisville, Ky., founder of the house of 
W. B. Belknap & Co., of that city. 

The exports of Hardware from New 
York during January comprised 13,028 
packages, valued at $208,615, and of Cut- 
ery 1377 cases, valued at $24,687. Exports 
of Machinery in the same month were 
valued at $286,624. 

Chase, Taylor & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
issue circulars announcing that they have 
been granted by D. C. A H. C. Reed & 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., a license to sell 
their patent Spring Tooth Harrows in all 
territory west of the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Vir¬ 
ginia, under the Reed patent No. 201,946; 
and also that they have been granted byG. B. 
Olin & Co., Canandaigua, N. Y., a license 
to sell them in the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. They also issue a circular giv¬ 
ing description of this Harrow and refer¬ 
ring to its advantages. 

Canton Saw Company, Canton, Ohio, is¬ 
sue a convenient price-list, 40 pages, de¬ 
scribing tbeir Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws, Knight’s Patent Sawmill 
Dogs, See-Saw' and Merry-go-Round and 
other goods which they are offering. 

Among the special notices on page 48 
will be seen one in which Clement M. 
Biddle A Co., 815 Arch street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa , announce that a Southern job¬ 
bing house wishes to engage a salesman 
acquainted with the coal-mining and fur¬ 
nace-supply business. We understand 
that for one having the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions the opening thus presented is 
favorable one. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for whom J. C. McCarty & Co., 97 
Chambers street, New York, are agents, 
are putting on the market a convenient 
arrangement by which their Mrs. Potts’ 
Sad Irons are furnished in family outfits. 
For this use they are put up in cases, each 
case containg a set of Sad Irons, a Polish¬ 
ing Iron and a Girl’s Iron, either nickel- 
plated or plain polished. Their circular 
relating to these goods illustrates the out¬ 
fit and indicates its utility. 

The name of King’s Great Western Pow¬ 
der Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
changed to The King Powder Company 
In announcing this change of title the 
company refer to its fitness, as it has no 
need of high-sounding titles to recommend 
itself or its goods, and much valuable time 
will be saved in writing the name, while 
the liability of error in its use will be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. The new name 
went into use February 25. 

A fire occurred this morning in the 
factory of G. & H. Barnett, File manu 
facturers, Philadelphia, but we are glad to 
be able to state that it affected only one 
portion of the works, and will not long 
delay operations, as it is expected that 
work will be resumed in a few days. 


The Le Page Company, Gloucester, 
Mass, for whom Tower & Lyon are agents, 
95 Chambers street, New York, have pre¬ 
pared Wire Stands of neat design for the 
convenience of dealers exhibiting and sell¬ 
ing their Improved Process Glues. They 


are intended to be placed on counters or 
in show windows. The cases are made to 
contain four different assortments of Glue, 
and the price of each case is the regular 
price of tne Glue. 

Russell A Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
York, are putting on the market a new 
patent Window Sash Cord and Clothes 
Line. It is made of wire woven around a 
core, and is referred to as combining dura¬ 
bility, strength and flexibility. It is 
claimed that it will not stretch, does not 
chafe and wear, and will not fuzz, while 
it also costs no more than common sash 
lines. It is put up in pieces of 100 feet. 
12 pieces in a package, and can also behaa 
in coils or on reels of any length, as may 
be desired. It is made in only one size, 
which is referred to as strong enough for 
the heaviest weights and obviates the 
necessity of keeping several lines in stock. 

To replace an engine which surrendered 
to the inevitable last Monday, 8argent A 
Co., of New Haven, will inaugurate on 
the 4th of March a pair of 850 horse¬ 
power HaiTis-Corliss steam engines, with 
42 x 20 inch cylinders, balance wheel 
weighing 25,000 pounds, 18 feet diameter, 
and 88-inch face. In order to meet emer¬ 
gencies Sargent A Co.’s steam power has 
been so arranged that all the four separate 
and complete systems or groups of the 
establishment can be connected, and any 
or all departments can be run from one or 
more of the engines placed in the various 
localities, so that now the whole works are 
running driven by power borrowed from 
the other six engines on the premises, and 
the usual production of goods is obtained. 
We understand that the two new and 
powerful engines will be christened Harri¬ 
son and Morton. 

The Heavy Hardware Jobbers’ National 
Union met in session at Indianapolis the 
20th and 21st insts., but nothing was done 
which has any special bearing upon the 
market at the present time. There is a 
movement on foot to form a similar asso¬ 
ciation of Eastern jobbers. The object of 
the associations will be to combine their 
efforts in correcting abuses in the trade. 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., have issued their circular 
No. 4, February, 1889. It is devoted to 
seasonable goods, such as Forks, Hoes, 
Rakes, Scythes, Sheep Shears, Corn Plant¬ 
ers, Freezers, Screens, Spring Hinges, 
Wheelbarrows, Refrigerators, Ac. Tin 
Plate, Sheet and Galvanized Iron, Barb 
Wire and Tinware are also represented in 
the circular. 

The Atlanta Saw Works, Atlanta, Ga., 
issue an illustrated catalogue and price list 
showing the line of Saws which they 
manufacture. It covers Circular, Mulay, 
Mill, Crosscut, Gang and other Saws, of 
which list prices are given, with information 
useful to sawyers and others interested in the 
manufacture of lumber. The company 
make a specialty of very thin Circular 
Saws, and give particular attention to re¬ 
pairing. 

Byram & Co., Detroit, Mich., successors 
to the Colliau Furnace Company, issue a 
catalogue describing the Colliau Patent 
Cupola Furnace, of which a full descrip¬ 
tion is given, with illustrations of the dif¬ 
ferent sizes and patterns, and testimonials 
from leading founders who have used it. 

L. C. Beardsley A Co., Cleveland,Ohio, 
have issued a neat catalogue describing 
their manufactures, including Pails, Ou 
Cans, Harness Oil Cans, Syrup Cans, 
Gasoline Stove Reservoirs, Street Lan¬ 
terns, Steel Stove Shovels, the Economic 
Self-Basting Steam Roaster, Felloe Plates, 
Ac. 


Vaughan A Bushnell Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill., have issued a revised price 
list of their special wrought goods. It 
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relates to such articles as Nail Grips and 
Claws, Grappling Hooks, Eye Bolts, 
Heavy Hasps, Ice Tongs, Clothes Line 
Hook, Hitching Rings, Leader Hooks, &c. 
Their well-known Post Hole Auger is also 
represented, and it is stated that they have 
made and sold over 256,000 of them since 
the date of patent. 

E. D. Clapp Wagon Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., have issued a new catalogue relat¬ 
ing to their Wagons and Bob Sleighs, in 


ized iron instead of zinc. Emphasis is 
laid on its excellence as a hard wood and 
dry air Refrigerator. 

Horizontal Freezer Company, Port 
Byron, Ill., and Philadelphia, Pa., issue 
circulars relating to their Horizontal 
Freezers for which they solicit trial offers. 
They advise us that their large machines 
are nearly all sold to customers on trial, and 
that dealers are permitted to sell on the 
same condition. The Freezer is referred 


is furnished with glass doors. This is 
referred to as a very desirable way 
to keep Hand Saws, and as being 
much better than having them in draw era 
or hanging them up. In the front of the 
8tore, occupying the middle of the room, 
there is a light strong rack arranged in 
steps, Fig. 320. It is 10 feet long, 3 feet 
wide at the base, 4^ feet high. There are 
in it four steps 10 inches wide. A 3-inch 
strip is nailed under them as a support. On 
this rack Granite-Ware, samples of Coun- 



which leading patterns are represented, 
with descriptive matter. They emphasize 
the excellence of their Steel Axles, and in 
selling their Steel Axle Wagon give a 
guarantee that they will replace, free of 
charge, every broken Steel Axle, no mat¬ 
ter what the load may be or the circum¬ 
stances under which it broke. 

E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., have issued their price cur¬ 
rent No. 400, February 11, 1889. It has 
16 pages devoted to Arms, Ammunition, 
Tents, Roller Skates, Cycles, &c. 

Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have issued a volume of 84 pages, en¬ 
titled, “ P., D. & Co., Keystone Cook 
Book/’ which contains a number of re¬ 
ceipts for dishes in the preparation of 


to as giving better satisfaction than ever, 
as it is more carefully made, and the com¬ 
pany expect to largely increase the sale to 
dealers. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The illustrations herewith given, Figs. 
318 to 822, relate to the Hardware store of 
C. V. B. Barse & Co., Olean, N. Y. The 
store, Fig. 318, is 30x120 feet, inside 
measurement, the first and second floors 
ard the cellar being devoted to the busi¬ 
ness. In the rear is a storehouse about 
32x90 feet, where Nails, White Lead, Sheet 
Iron, Bar Iron, &c., are kept, the tin shop 
occupying a portion of it, as shown in Fig. 
319. There is a bank entrance to the 
store, with a door which slides up out of 
the way. It will thus be seen that the 


ter Scales, Lanterns, Wringers and varioua 
other goods are accommodated. We are 
advised that it is found very convenient 
and satisfactory in use. It is stained 
cherry, making an attractive appearance. 
The method in which Steel Squares are ac¬ 
commodated is shown in Fig. 321. In thia 
rack there are six steps 3 inches wide, the 
risers being also 8 inches. The top shelf is 
6 inches wide, made of f-inch stuff, and 
on this a row of Bonney Vises is fastened. 
The Squares are kept in paper boxes, and 
as the price of the Square is marked on 
the box, the desired quality is readily se¬ 
lected. Each shelf holds a dozen Squares. 
Fig. 322 shows a sample case which per¬ 
mits the effective display of the goods for 
which it is used. The show board inside 
the case is covered with black velvet and 



which the Keystone Beaters may be used. 
A brief description of these Beaters, Nos. 
1 and 2, is also given, while attention is 
likewise paid to their Self-Pouring Tea 
and Coffee Pots, Potato Masher, Egg 
Beater, Press and Strainer and other ar¬ 
ticles of their manufacture. 

R. Armiger & Son, Baltimore, Md., have 
issued their catalogue and price list of Re¬ 
frigerators for the coming season. It is 
divided into four sections devoted as fol¬ 
lows: Section 1.—Alpine, Horizontal and 
Chest Refrigerators and Grocers’ Chest. 
Section 2.—Buffet Refrigerators, includ¬ 
ing the Victor, Daisy, Beauty, Charm, 
Regal and Princess. Section 3.—Climax 
Refrigerators; and Section 4.—Sterling 
Refrigerators. The latter is referred to as 
an entirely new Refrigerator, added this 
season, made of solid oak in antique finish, 
and also a poplar handsomely grained in 
oak color. It is lined with heavy galvan- 


Fig. 819 .—Plan of Storeroom. 

firm has excellent quarters for the accom¬ 
modation of their important business, 
and their store is regarded as excel¬ 
lently equipped and arranged. On 
entering the front door, Fig. 818, 
there is on the left an upright case which 
is made of walnut, and is 15 feet long, 2 
feet deep, and 8| feet high. The under 
part has eight paneled doors, while the 
upper section is furnished with eight glass 
doors. This case contains Mechanics’ 
Tools, Guns, fancy Tea Pots, &c., the ] 
lower part being occupied with surplus 
stock. Just beyond this there is a case 
for Saws. This case is 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, 8 feet 6 inches high, and 84 inches 
deep. It contains four shelves, on which 
are strips about 5 inches wide standing on 
edge, with grooves sawed in about 1£ 
inches apart. Saws are placed length¬ 
wise in these grooves, each kind being 
kept on a shelf by itself. The case 


is supported in place by small black-wal¬ 
nut posts placed in each corner. In these a 
small brass rod is inserted, on which are hung 
a fine line of Dog Collars, the extra stock 
being kept in the boxes below. Believing 
that hanging goods in sight helps sales, 
this enterprising house advise us that they 
avail themselves of every spare place on 
the wall to hang something in sight, as, for 
example, along the stairway and on the 
wall up the 6tairs to their second story 
they have strips to which they hang 
Chains, Steelyards, Shovels, Scoops,. 
Manure Forks, &c. 

Exports. 

PER BARK TEOCLE, FEBRUARY 20, 1889, FOR 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 

By ArkeU db Douglas .—8 dozen Wringers, 2 
packages Plated Ware. 

By McLean Bros. & Bigg .—6 Anvils and 
Vises, 3 dozen Hog Ringers, 3 dozen Hay 
Forks, 2 dozen Door Bells. 
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By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 100.826 pounds 
Barb Wire.2cases Agricultural Implements. 
989 dozen Handles, 3340 pounds Grease, 400 
pounds Nails, 58 packages Hardware, 9 cases 
Stores, 1 case Pumps, 9 dozen Whetstones, 3 
packages Plated Ware, 3 cases Wringers, 2 


renciis, zi packages carnage Ware, 5 pack¬ 
ages Lamp Ware, 130 cases Edge Tools. 

ByR. W. Forbes db Son. —11 dozen Garden 
Hakes, 1 case Hardware, 7W dozen Hake 
Handles, W dozen Combined Drills, 39 dozen 
Axe Handles, 6 cases Hardware, 86 dozen 
Axe Handles, 5 dozen Bush Hooks, 6 dozen 
Garden Rakes, 1 case Hardware, 189 dozen 
Shoe Blacking, 4760 pounds Nails, 20 dozen 


sml 




1 



case Hardware, 135 pounds Rubber Springs, 
6 dozen Spade Handles, 28 packages Hani- 
ware, 500 pounds Horse Nails, 1 crate Car¬ 
riage Ware, 1 box Harness, 14 gross Black¬ 
ing, 907 pounds Horse Nails, 6544 pounds 
Horse Nails, 3206 pounds Horse Nails, 9 cases 







Fig. 330 .—Rack for Granite-Ware, dbc. J 

Axes, 190 dozen Axe Handles, 20 dozen Axes, 
9 dozen Harness, 2% dozen Clothes Wring¬ 
ers, 30 dozen Shovel Handles, 15 dozen 
Garden Rakes, 8>£ dozen Churns, 30 boxes 


By A. S. Lascelles db Co.—SO cases Slates. 

By Singer Mfg. Co.— 585 Sewing Machines. 

By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Co.—6 cases Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Collins Co.— 10 dozen Picks. 

By Peters db Calhoun Co. —1 case Sadlery. 

By New York Belting and Packing Co .—1 
case Emery Wheels, 1780 feet Rubber Belt¬ 
ing. 

By Goulds Mfg. Co.— 55 Pumps. 

By Plumb , Burdict db Barnard, —6000 Car¬ 
riage Bolts. 

FOR AUCKLAND. 

By Manhattan Brass Co.— 18 packages Brass 
Goods. 

FOR NAPIER. 

By Manhattan Brass Co. —6 packages Lamp- 
ware. 

FOR NELSON. 

By McLean Bros. dbRigg.—X gross Blacking, 
>4 dozen Hay Knives, 1 dozen Leather Dash¬ 
ers, 2 Carpet Sweepers, 1 dozen Clocks, 200 
Pot and Kettle Scrapers, 7 packages Car¬ 
riage-Ware, 12 Stoves. 1300 Clothes Pins. 
6 dozen Washboards, 81 dozen Handles, 3 
dozen Axes. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —896 pounds Axle 
Grease, 30 Ranges, 3 dozen Hammers, 34 
dozen Handles. 4 dozen Axes, 12 dozen Picks, 
12 dozen Handles, 1000 Cartridges. 2 dozen 
Forks, 1 gross Axle Grease, 2 Sprinklers, 6 
dozen Mattocks, 8 Mangles, 5 crates Churns, 
1 case Hammers, 635 pounds Nails, 1>£ dozen 
Wringers, 7 cases Hardware, 336 pounds 
Nails, 5 cases Castings, 7 gross Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Oil, 2 dozen Wrenches, 1 dozen Glue, 
12 dozen Wire Goods, 3000 Hooks, 21 pounds 
Iron Washers, 1 case Hardware, 20,000 Cart¬ 
ridges, 3 dozen Blacking. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 1 case Agricultural 
Implements, 44,800 pounds Barb Wire, 12 
dozen Washboards, 75 dozen Brooms, 71 


4 W dozen Churns, 130 boxes Clothes Pins. | 
430 dozen Axe Handles, 25 dozen Axes, 44! 
packages Hardware. 500 gross Clothes Pins, 

5 gross Sewing Machine Oil. 1000 dozen Axe 












Fig. 321.— Steel-Square Rack. 


Hardware, 4 cases Hardware, 30 dozen Axes 
49 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Axes, 10 dozen Axes, 
83 dozen Axes, 5 dozen Spades, 6 dozen 
Scoops, 4 cases Hardware. 

By W. B. Crossman db Bro.—% dozen Pad- 
looks, 11 Whiffletrees, 1500 pounds Nails, 6 
nests Pails, 4 dozen Grindstone Fixtures, 12 
packages Hardware, 25 Lawn Mowers, X 
dozen Scales, 5 packages Lamp Goods, 16 
cases Handles, 4 cases Plow Parts, 1 bundle 
Carriage-Ware, 8 Dashers, 100 pounds Nails, 
2 Drills, 8 rolls Sandpaper, 194 pounds Stone. 
1680 pounds Axle Grease, 38 dozen Axes, 20 
dozen Rakes, 1 case Hardware, 4 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 10 dozen Hammers, 18 
dozen Hatchets, 38 Churns, 1 crate Tire 
Benders. 1 


Fig. 322.— Sample Case. 

packages Hardware, 12 dozen Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Oil, 5 packages Lawn Mowers, 8 cases 
Firearms, 31 cases Slates. 

Business Methods. 

With reference to the question referred 
to by our correspondent in a recent issue 
as to the best method of keeping account 
of goods on hand, we have the following 
letter from a Hard war eman in Illinois: 

As regards keeping an account of stock, as 
per your article in The Iron Aae of February 
14. I desire to say that, with the many small 
sales made in a retail Hardware store, it would 
be impracticable, and almost impossible, to 
keep an accounting so as to take an inventory 
at the end of the year from the books. Most 
retailers put the cash from cash sales in the 
drawer without any account, and at night 
charge the cash account with the aggregate 
amount made up of many sales, large and 
small. Thus we have but one entry on the 
cash book to keep track of the cash, where it 
would take a great many entries to keep track 
of the many small merchandise sales. We 
think where an accounting is kept of all mer¬ 
chandise going out it would be more trouble 
to find amount of stock on hand from the 
books than it would be to take an account of 
stock. For instance, a customer comes in and 
buyB a package of Tacks, a Fork Handle, 10 
cents worth of Copper Rivets, a 10-cent File and 
a box of Hog RingB; next man wants 5 cents 


worth of Sandpaper, a pair of Butts, a Thumb 
Latch and a Bull Ring. And so it goes all day. 
It would take as many accountants to keep 
track of all these small articles as it would 
clerks to sell them. Where goods are kept in 
nice, clean shape it is no trouble to take an in¬ 
ventory at the end of the year. 

It seems to us to be entirely unnecessary, 
and altogether too expensive for the retailer 
who pretends to have any trade, to keep an 
accounting of stock for the purpose of making 
out his want list Our system of keeping up 
our stock is—first, to keep everything m its 
place and have a place for everything; then 
ror each clerk, the bosB included, to Keep a 
gma.li memorandum book in his pocket, and 
when any article is sold out, or getting low. to 
make a note of such. Now, when we get a 
card from blank’s salesman saying he will call 
on a certain day, we make a list or such goods 
as we will want to buy of him, from our 
various memorandums, the day before the 
salesman is expected, go to the stock and see 
that we really need them, and give our order 
when he calls. In this way we know lust what 
we want, no guesswork, do not order duplicates 
of what we nave already in stock, and save 
time for the salesman, something they all ap- 

S reciate. We have seen the boss sit down with 
ie salesman and go through the catalogue, 
skipping things he ought to buy and buying 
others he did not need, taking up his own time 
as well as the salesman’s, all ror not having a 
want list 

Trade. 

Wells & Nellegar Company, Chicago, 
Ill., have issued a price current under 
date February 19. It relates to Railroad 
Milk Can Stock, Steel Goods, Showcases, 
Clevises, Galvanized Wire, Bird Cages, 
Baby Carriages, Guns, &c. It is prefaced 
by the following remarks in regard to 
business: 

Hard ware. —Our business in 1888 was the 
largest that we have ever had in 12 months, 
which we attribute in part to succeeding to 
the Keith, Benham & Dezendorf trade, also to 
the filMB of goods for which we are headquar¬ 
ters and the low prices and prompt shipments 
which we are making. We feel confident that 
volume of trade will be still larger this year, 
with firmer and higher prices, as Hardware 
will certainly be no lower. 

Nails. —The demand is very great for both 
Wire and Cut Nails, and the recent manufact¬ 
urers’ advance will before long necessitate 
higher prices in this market. 

Barbed Wire—Is still being sold at very 
low rates, and buyers are paying closer atten¬ 
tion to quality than heretofore. 

The following review of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Hardware and Metal trade, for the 
past year is given by the San Franciso 
Journal of Commerce: 

The Hardware and Metal trade was. on the 
whole, 25 per cent, larger than in 1887—in some 
cases much larger. The increasing population 
of the State, and our extraordinary and vary¬ 
ing manufactures, are the direct cause of this. 
Our manufactures of Agricultural Implements, 


called for an especially large supply of Tin 
Plate. There will be a large increase noted in 
the business of 1889. The volume of the busi¬ 
ness done was as follows: 

Agricultural Implements. $3,000,000 

Iron and Steel. 

Hardware. 3,000,000 

Tin Plate. i,400,000 

Quic ksil ver. 1,415,000 

Wire and Wire Goods. 2,000,000 

Pig Iron. 430,000 

Nails. 1,100,000 

Various. 100,000 

Total.$18,445,000 

Agricultural Implements. 

Imports in— Pounds. 

1884 . 15,800,890 

1885 . 12,681,000 

1886 . 11,999,810 

1887 . 16,722,820 

1888 . 20,790,440 

Imports by rail have thus been much larger 
than in 1887. The business of the year may be 
reported as good, while the development or the 
California industry has exceeded expectations. 
Our home industries are steadily increasing in 
importance and in suitability to the nee ds of 
the State. The heavy rains insure an extra 
good demand for 1889. The steady settlement 
of both sections of the State should insure an 
even larger than ordinary demand. Then, too. 
our farmers are becoming more careful ana 
more scientific in their methods of cultivation, 
and are constantly on the lookout for the latest 
and most improved Agricultural Machinery. 
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The Quincy Mine. 

The pleasant effect upon the balance 
sheets of the copper mining companies of 
the cornering operations of the syndicate 
is well illustrated by the annual report 
of the Quincy Mining Company. The 
product of the mine was 7,762,845 pounds 
of'miner il, yielding about 83.10 per cent., 
or 6,367,809 pounds of refined copper, for 
which was realized the gross sum of 
$1 ,014,315.38, silver produced adding to 
the revenue $4173.04. The running ex¬ 
penses of the mine were $360,585.39, and 
the smelting, transportation and all other 
expenses, $106,841.84. In addition to this, 
$83,433.01 were spent for building and 
construction, $67,117.37 for the Quincy 
and Torch Lake Railroad, and machinery 
was contracted for to the extent of 
$75,000, leaving as a mining profit 
$375,510.81. From interest on loans and 
sale of real estate additional funds were 
obtained, making the income $386,250.66. 
Adding the balance of January 1, 1888, of 
$536,5( >9.75, there was available for divi¬ 
dends $922,766.41. There was actually 
paid out in profits in 1888 $860,000, 
leaving a balance on January 1, 1889, of 
$562,766.41, out of which $200,000 
has been since declared in dividends. The 
company had an original paid-up capital 
stock of $200,000, ana have during their ex¬ 
istence paid on this amount $4,970,000. 
The greater part of the product of the 
mine is obtained from stamping rock, 
117,514 tons being crushed, which yielded 
3.04 per cent, of mineral. The company 
decided during the year 1888 to build a 
new mill, located at Torch Lake, to con¬ 
nect with which the construction of the 
Quincy and Torch Lake Railroad was be¬ 
gun. It is expected that this road will be 
m running order early the coming sum¬ 
mer. It will be six miles long, with an 
almost uniform grade of 30 feet to the 
mile. The preparations for building the 
new stamp mill at Torch Lake are under 
way, contracts being let for two steam 
stamps of the latest design capable of 
crushing 250 tons of rock per day. A 
third steam stamp is to be added later. 
The plant includes an 8,000,000 high duty 
pump engine, one 14 x 86 inch Corliss 
engine, six 6 x 16 inch return tubular 
boilers, and 56 iron jigs. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this new equipment prom¬ 
ises to increase the capacity of the mine by 
about 50 per cent., so that when it is in 
full operation the yield annually should be 
close to 9,000,000 pounds fine. In 1887 
the earnings of the company on a product 
of 5,609,762 pounds of ingot were $187,- 
728.29. Practicably the high prices run¬ 
ning during 1888 have doubled the profits 
of the mine. 


In a circular to manufacturers, the Board 
of Trade of Tiffin, Ohio, offer as induce¬ 
ments lor locating there free natural gas 
and free building sites. During the past 
eight months the following companies 
have located there: A. J. Beatty & Sons’ 
glass works, employing 400 men; Tiffin 
Glass Company, 200 men; Belgian Glass 
Company, 100 men; Ohio Lantern Com¬ 
pany, 75 men; American Pulp and Paper 
Company, 100 men; Western Crayon 
Works, 50 men; Glick & McCormack’s 
wagon supply works, 40 men; Brewer 
Pottery Works, 600 men, and the Sterling 
Wrench Company, 75 men. Tiffin has 
first-class railroad facilities, has water 
works and sewer system, and incandescent 
and arc light stations. 

Helper's Weekly publishes in its last 
issue an article on the Robert process, ac¬ 
companied with an illustration of a Besse¬ 
mer converter of preposterous dimensions. 
It would be altogether useless to criticize 
the report in question. Suffice it to say 


that the writer claims the following: 
“ The entire plant, including engines and 
all the necessary machinery for the pro¬ 
duction of 100 tons a day of any grade of 
iron or steel, can be built for less than 
$10,000, or one-third the cost of the 
Bessemer plant of the same capacity. 
The tuyeres of a Bessemer converter must 
be renewed after 15 blasts. The tuyeres 
of the new last for 250 blasts. The 
Bessemer converter must be relined after a 
very few blasts, the Robert after 1000 
blasts.” It is fair to assume that the 
writer knows as much of the Robert 
process as he does of Bessemer steel man¬ 
ufacture. 

The New Submarine Boat. 


The bid of the Columbia Iron Works, of 
Baltimore, for the construction of the sub¬ 
marine torpedo-boat desired by Secretary 
Whitney is the only one that can be ac¬ 
cepted. That of Mr. Baker, of Des Moines, 
does not contain the necessary guarantees, 
while the Baltimore company offer them, 
and this company are now building the gun¬ 
boat Petrel for the Navy Department. 
The Holland boat, an improvement on 
which it proposes, is familiar in New 
York waters, having shown in North 
River trials, witnessed by thousands of 
people, its powers of diving and rising at 
will, and of going a certain distance under 
water. 

The great problem is as to what this 
practicable distance beneath the surface is. 
Many boats can go all day, and perhaps all 
night added, with a mere curved back sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola showing. But what 
is wanted is the distance a boat can go 
with nothing showing. In other words, 
the true problem is a submarine boat that 
can sink miles distant from the enemy and 
guide herselt under water to that enemy. 
The storm of heavy projectiles now avail¬ 
able from Hotchkiss cannon and rapid-fire 
guns makes the show of even an armored 
conning tower perilous. The custom is, 
in talking of such inventions, to dwell 
on the enormous size of the dynamite tor- 

d o that can be exploded beneath the 
tile hull. That, however, is not the 
immediate question at all. The first thing 
is the power of travel and guidance com¬ 
pletely under water. With that once ac¬ 
complished, a torpedo as big as a balloon 
can be used if the inventor ukes. The re¬ 
sults of the explosion of gun cotton or dy¬ 
namite need not be dwelt on; the only 
question is as to carrying it with certainty 
to the place where it is to be applied. 

The Columbia Iron Works apparently 
propose a boat that will do this, although 
the exact specifications of a contract may 
reveal some shortcoming in the exceedingly 
difficult task. Submarine boats of various 
sorts can do many wonderful things. They 
can remain submerged for six or eight 
hours, and the crew will come out no worse 
for the performance. They can sink 
rapidly, and keep an even keel under water 
by an ingenious system of balanced rud¬ 
ders. They can drop to a depth sufficent for 
them to go under any keel. They can dis¬ 
appear under the water and emerge half a 
mne distant. The inquiry naturally is 
whether this is not enough, and why there 
is not an instant rush to build such boats. 
The reply is that what is needed is com¬ 
bined performances of this sort, each of 
which can be a little less remarkable than 
when used separately. A speed of twelve 
knots on the surface is excellent, but not 
so valuable as one of six knots under the 
water. Submerging for eight hours at rest 
is noticeable, but submerging for one hour 
is more so, provided during that hour the 
boat can be kept going. The difficulties 
of powerful enough storage batteries where 
electricity is employed, and the intolerable 
heat generated where steam is used in run¬ 
ning under water—this last, of course, re¬ 


quiring stored steam—are well known. A 
boat that will go under the water, without 
once showing itself, for a specified dis¬ 
tance (which distance need only be such 
that it could not have been detected by an 
enemy when it went below the surface) 
will be a great success, whatever its speed 
or slowness as a surface boat. It is a mat¬ 
ter of minor consequence even in*what 
time it accomplishes this distance wholly 
beneath the water. 

The most interesting foreign submarine 
boats at the present time are the new ones 
on which France and Spain have been re¬ 
cently experimenting. According to Le 
Temps the trials of the Gymnote, at Tou¬ 
lon, were very satisfactory. She is said to 
be of about 30 tons displacement, and to 
steer exceedingly well, maintaining any 
desired depth without difficulty. She is 
operated by electricity, and at full power 
has a speed of from 9 to 10 knots, this 
presumably being on the surface. The 
Spanish submarine boat Peral has also 
attracted much attention. She is 72 feet 
long by nearly 9i feet broad, and 87 tons 
displacement. She is fitted with electro¬ 
motors and is said to attain a speed of 11 
knots on the surface, and not much less 
below. She has recently been launched, 
but has not been tried. Commander Peral 
is confident she could remain submerged 
more than a day before the air would need 
to be renewed. She is to carry White- 
head torpedoes. 

It is admitted that all submarine tor¬ 
pedo-boats yet tried have fallen short of 
what is desired, and the proposals made 
by the Columbia Iron Works are upon the 
whole more promising than any. A 
guarantee of 9 knots submerged, with a 
sub-surface endurance for an hour while 
thus running, is more than could have been 
hoped for by the most eager advocate of 
submarine boats. If she can literally ful¬ 
fill this our Government will have the start 
of the rest of the world in this important 
branch of naval warfare. 

We have received the annual report of 
the secretary and treasurer of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mutual Relief Association, which 
was organized for the mutual relief of its 
members in case of sickness or other in¬ 
firmity unfitting them for daily labor. The 
membership is divided into two classes: 
the first consisting of those whose weekly 
pay is $8 or over, and the second of those 
whose pay is less than $8 per week. 
Any person in the employ of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. is eligible for member¬ 
ship. Admission to the first class is 50 
cents, and to the second 25 cents. The 
dues in the first are 5 cents per week, and 
in the second 2J cents, collected every four 
weeks. In January, 1888, the membership 
was 253, and during the year 147 entered 
and 93 left the association. There are 267 
belonging to the first class and 40 to the 
second. During the year 29 assessments 
were made, and 668 day benefits paid, of 
which 562 were for sickness and 106 for 
other causes. The treasurer had on hand, 
at the beginning of the year, $156, and 
received during the year $715. The ex¬ 
penses amounted to $616 for sickness and 
$19 for all other expenses. The balance 
on hand January 1, 1889, was $242. 

During the week ending February 23 
the Scranton Steel Company, at Scranton, 
Pa., made in 760 heats 4586 ingots, weigh¬ 
ing in the aggregate 5025 tons 11 cwts., 
the best day’s work being 892 tons. In 
the same week the mill turned out 4248 
gross tons of rails. 

A. E. Hunt, of Pittsburgh, is manu¬ 
facturing aluminium on a large scale by a 
process invented by himself. A sample of 
the metal in a large ingot was shown at 
the recent meeting of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Mining Engineers. 
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Wright's Patent Self-Lubricating 
Axle. 

This axle is manufactured by the Buf¬ 
falo Patent Axle and Wheel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustrations, Fig. 1 representing 
one end of the axle provided with a hub, 
Fig. 2 showing the operation of the axle 
with patented parts, and Fig. 3 showing 
the back part of the axle. In Figs. 2 and 
3 the different parts are denoted by the 
following letters: A, axle; B, axle bear- 


also of the steel parts of the ax le, is o 
special quality, no expense having been 
spared in the material or finish of the 
goods They also claim that the axles are 
especially durable, and that even with the 
self-lubricating feature and the other ad¬ 
vantages possessed they are offered at 
about the price of the ordinary axle. 


George Gunton, the author of “ Wealth 
and Progress,” delivered a striking lecture 
in Union Hall, Boston, a few nights ago, 
on “The Economic Relation of Labor to 



'Fig. 1 .—One End of a Vehicle Axle Provided With a Huh. 


tT' 

ing; B 1 , fixed collar; 0, flanged collar; 
I), movable flange; E, swivel nut; F, axle 
lx>x; G, oil chamber; H, nut; I, inside 
hub band; J, hub; K, outside hub band; 
L, mortise. The nut H on the front end 
of the axle has four different uses— 
namely, it aids in seating the box, serves 
an oil chamber, contains absorbent for 
evenly supplying the oil, and at the same 
time has the appearance of the ordinary 
hub, except that it is entirely free from 


Capital in Modern Times.” In the course 
of it he pointed out the tendency of an 
increased diversity of manufacturing in¬ 
terests to bring the capitalist and laborer 
nearer together. “With the growth of 
the factory system was inaugurated a new 
system and a new epoch, upon the thresh¬ 
old of which we now stand. Adam 
Smith, with his doctrine that profits were 
the object of labor, and that high profits 
grow out of low wages, had been the high 



Fig. 2.-^Showing Operation of Axle With Patented Parte. 


oil on the outside. The manufacturers 
call special attention to the lubrication, 
and allude to it as practical and success¬ 
ful under the severe tests to which it has 
been exposed. The ease and rapidity 
with which the oil is applied is mentioned, 
and they guarantee that there will be no 
setting of the wheel if properly oiled four 
times a year. The point is also made that 
the axle is strongest where others are 
weakest, and that they are proof against 
breakage in ordinary use. Other points 
made in regard to it are: That the axle- 


priest of the old epoch. Time was when 
a few aristocrats in one country or another 
Consumed all which capital could produce. 
But, with machinery and all improve¬ 
ments, those few, that small and privileged 
class, can no longer begin to consume all 
which capital is eager to produce. The 
middle and lower classes now stand ready 
to be the consumers, and whatever raises 
their standard of living, be it fair wages 
or short hours, makes of them a tremendous 
factor in the success of the capitalist, 
nelp the laborer up! Enable him to buy 



Fig. 3.— Showing 

box is* very simply set, and requires no 
banding of the nub, except those bands 
furnished free with the axle, nor wedging 
of the box; that owing to the packing of 
the box in the rear and the perfectly sealed 
front sand or grit cannot get in or oil 
work out, and that as the collar of the 
axle is provided with washers on both 
sides the wheel is noiseless; that the box 
being made of malleable iron, case hard¬ 
ened and smaller, affords greater depth for 
the spoke without increasing the diameter 
of(thehub; that this self-lubricating axle 
is adapted to fine carriage work, w hile it 
is also suitable for heavy wagons, and that 
the malleable iron used for the boxes, as 


Hack Part of Axle. 

vour manufactured goods. Give him civ¬ 
ilization, self-respect, fair wages. Do not 
crush him with too long hours. The re¬ 
sult w T ill flow into your own coffers in the j 
end, O capitalist! Kill not the goose l 
that lays the golden eggs. Preserve the 1 
laborer’s well-being as the most valuable, 
the absolutely indispensable factor of your 
own success.” 


California carriers of fruit and vegetables 
are practically shut out from the Eastern 
market by increased freight charges 
amounting to $20 per car. The shipments 
by sail last year approximated 500,000 
cases. 


Timby’s Burglar-Proof Bash-Look 
and Yentilator. 


Messrs. Jenkins & Timby, of Oswego, 
N. Y., and 102 Chambers street, New 
York, are introducing to the trade what 
they are pleased to call Timby’s Burglar- 



Timby's Burglar-Proof Sash-Lock and Ven¬ 
tilator. — Fig. 1 .—Section of Window 
Frame , Showing Application of Lock. 

Proof Sash-Lock and Ventilator, a gen¬ 
eral idea of the construction and operation 
of which may be gathered from an inspec¬ 
tion of the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig. 1 shows a section of the window 
frame with the lock applied, the cut being 
semi-transparent for tne purpose of show¬ 
ing the interior construction, actuating 
spring, &c. Fig. 2 shows the device with 



Fig. 2 .—Section Showing Thumb-Nut Moved 
Upward , Releasing Upper Sash. 


the thumb-nut moved upward in a posi¬ 
tion to release the upper sash. Fig. 3 is a 
back view of the lock and operating de¬ 
vice, the thumb-nut being moved upward 
and the bolts thrown back, the same as in 
Fig. 2 l The bolts employed in this de¬ 
vice are made from the best malleable iron, 
the case is of wrought steel, while the 
face-plate and thumb-nuts are made of 



Fig. 3 .—Back View of Ix>ek and Operating 
Device. 

brass and bronze metal highly polished 
and lacquered. The manufacturers state 
that this lock is very simple in construction 
and operation, and is readily adapted to 
any window. One lock is employed to 
fasten either one or both sash, as may lie 
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desired, securing them in any position, 
whether the windows are entirely closed 
or are adjusted for purposes of ventilation. 
The device is said to automatically secure 
the sash in place, and the lock is applied 
in sucha manner as to be burglar-proof. 
It is said that varying thicknesses of sash 
or inside strips do not interfere at all with 
its application. It may be used on win¬ 
dows naving sash adjusted with or with¬ 
out weights, and does not obstruct the 
employment of weather-strips or inside 
blinds. The principal features of con¬ 
struction are covered by letters patent 
granted to T. F. Timby, under date of 
March 2d, 1887. This lock is made in 
three sizes, the smallest being designed 
for ordinary windows, and especially for 
dumb-waiter doors. The firm are meeting 
with a very gratifying demand for this 
novelty, and inquiries are daily received 
from all parts of the country. 


The I X L Poke. 


This article is made by A. W. Bishop, 
Berea, Ohio. The special feature in this 
poke is the fact that the head, or cross- 



The I X L Poke . 


piece, is hinged on one side, being attached 
to the other by a bolt or catch operated by 
a spring. With this construction it can 
be brought up near the animal’s neck and 
avoid the difficulties which have been 
found when it, as in other pokes, is placed 
too far down, and especially the liability 
of the animal to get his front feet through 
and be cast. As will be inferred from the 
illustration, the head is so constructed 
that, when pressed upon, the pins, cov¬ 
ered in ordinary use, project and pierce 
the skin of the unruly beast. In order 
to preclude the possibility of their break¬ 
ing, it is stated that the best of oak or 
hickory timber will be used. The effect¬ 
iveness of this contrivance in preventing 
'mules or horses from pushing or jumping 
fences, or being injured by barb wire, is 
alluded to. 


The Wentworth Dust Guard Axle. 


This axle, the construction of which is 
represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions, is made by the Wentworth Spring 
and Axle Company, Gardiner, Me. It is 
intended to meet the demand for an effi¬ 
cient, easily applied and strong contriv¬ 
ance for keeping dust and grit from the 
axles of carriages, while it will also pre¬ 
vent the sticking of wheels, the waste of 
oil or grease usd in lubricating and the 


the scale of wages, the cost of building 
appears to be approximately the same in 
the two countries. 


New Combination Divider No. 85. 

This tool is made by L. S. Starrett, Athol, 
Mass. The cut represents it with its at¬ 
tachments. It has, it will be observed, 
auxiliary caliper legs which, together with 
a common pencil, may all be used inter¬ 
changeably with the arms, forming valuable 




WentwoHh's Dust Guard Axle. 


untidy appearance of the axle stock caused 
by the escaping oil. As will be seen from 
the illustrations, the flange of the guard, 
which is made of malleable iron neatly 
finished, is made to fit a hub of any size, 
and is attached to the shoulder of the axle 
by a right and left hand thread and is 
turned to its place by a light wrench fur¬ 
nished for the purpose. The box is set as 
for other axles, the rear band of the 
hub being made to project i inch 
over the wood. The following points 
are made in regard to the advantages of 
this axle: That it is especially strong, be¬ 
ing of full size of iron or steel where the 
strength is needed; that it protects the 
axle arms from water, dirt or grit; that 
with ordinary care it will never stick; that 
no oil is permitted to outwork upon the 
axle stock and hub; that, as the oil is re¬ 
tained and kept clean, less frequent oiling 
is required; and that it is simple, strong 
and especially durable. 


Grasse, in the South of France, is the 
headquarters for the manufacture of per¬ 
fumes, though Nice and Cannes are close 
rivals. Grasse and Cannes excel in the 
culture of the rose, cassie, jasmine and 
tuberoses. Nice is celebrated for its vio¬ 
let and mignonette, while Sicily furnishes 
most of the orange and citron. In Grasse 
22,000 pounds of orange blossoms were 
received at the factories in a single day, 
and the value of the flowers consumed at 
the three points named approximates 
$1,000,000 yearly. From 120,000 to 150,- 
000 pounds of pomade are imported each 
year for use in the processes of manufact¬ 
ure, packing, &c. 

Commendation from a high source was 
bestowed upon American workmen by 
Lord Brassey, of England, in a paper read 
by him on the 22d inst. before the United 
Service Institution. In reference to the 
building yards of America he said: < 4 No 
navy has displayed more original genius in 
construction than that of the United 
States.” The lecturer then proceeded to 
compare English and French dockyards, 
stating that in French dockyards the num¬ 
ber of workmen is 21,000, and their aver¬ 
age earnings £40 a year. The number of 
workmen in English dockyards is 18,047, 
and their average earnings exceed £65 a 
year. With thus remarkable difference in 


combinations. A novel feature in . thia 
divider is an auxiliary nut between the arms 
to lock them firmly against the action of 
the spring after the fine adjustment is 
made, thus remedying the weak point in 
the common wing-divider, the legs. of 
which are only as stiff as the adjusting 
spring. It will be observed also that the 
wing is round and is fastened by passing 
through a stud set in the arm, upon which 
is a wing-nut with full thread to clamp the 
wing firmly. This is referred to as more 
efficient and durable than the common 
kind with the screw tapped upon the arm 
only three or four threads deep, which soon 
wears out. The head and arms are made 
from malleable iron, the rest of steel. The 
points are hardened and warranted k first 



New Combination Divider No. 85. 

class. The smallest size is 7 inches long r 
which by adjustments of points becomes 
9 inches, and will describe a 22-inch circle. 
It will caliper 11 inches outside and 13 
inches inside. The second size is 9 inches 
and by adjustments of points becomes 12 
inches, and will describe a 80-inch circle, 
and caliper 14 inches outside and 18 inches 
inside. The divider will be sold without 
caliper legs when so ordered. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1889. 

Note .—'The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail In the market at large, they are not given as manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it Is not 
stated that the m anu f acturers are selling at.the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at las figures named. 


.602 


i&mmaaltlon.— 

Cape, Percussion, '« 1000— 

Hicks * Goldmark’s 

P. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s.60* 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 110’s.... 66# 

E. B. Grad, Edge, Cent. Fire, 

1-10’s. 70* 

Double Waterproof 1-10’s..41.40 j 

Musket Waterproof, l-10*s.60* 

G. D. 

8. B. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed. 

F. L. Ground. 

Gent. Fire Ground. 

Dbl. Waterproof.$1.40 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .$1A0, 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46* 

Bey’s E.B.64*® 66* 

Eley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire. . .$1.00 
Oa rtridgee. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.60*5*2 % 

Rim Fire Military.16*2 % 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.86*5*2 4 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sportlng ^^ 

Wank Cartridges, except 22 and 32caL, 
additional 10 $ on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal., 81.76.2 * 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal., $8.60.2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*6*2 $ 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.76.2 4 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball. Swgd., $2.00.2$ 


25 

7 H% 


7*4 


Berdan Primers. $1.00. 24 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00, 

All other Primers, $1.20.24 

Shells— 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 


8tar, Club' Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.83*A10*k$ 

Ctub. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,16 

and 20 gauge.80*10*2$ 

Sefbold’s Comb. Shot 8hells.15*5" 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.00*2 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

IX L, 10 and 12 guage.40*6*24 

“8peclal,” 18 gang?:.30*10*652$ 

" Special,'’ 10 andl2 gauge.40*10*24 

Fowler’s Pat. 77. .$3.26 

Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 10.1887. 20*104 

Wads- 

U.M.C. * W.R. A.-B.E., 11 up..$2.00 
U. M. C. * W. R. A.—B. E., 0*10.. 2A0 

-W.R. A.-B. E„ 7*8... 2.00 

W. §L A.—P. B., U UD.. 3J.0 

u.M.q * w'R.t-p. rItS.;: *90. 

Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils. ? * 10*.20*20*54 

ii&sr Wrist’s. .9*# 

AxmitagwiMouse Hole. 8N* 

Annkags’s Mouse Hole, Extra.llW®llP" 


__on’s. 

J. flUley Carr, Pat. Solid.l: 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. CO.83*$ 

Anvil Vise and DriU- 

MJDsn Fans Co., W8.00.204 

Chaney Anvil and Visa.26$ 

ADsn Anvil and Vise... .88.00, dls 40*10$ 

Apple Pare re— 

Advance.p doa $4.76 

Antrim Combination.? dos 6A0 

Baldwin.? dos 5i5 

Champion. ? dos 7J25 

Eureka, 18»8.each 17.00 

Family Bay State .? dos 12.00 

Gem.P dos 5J86 

Gold Medal.P dos 4.00 

Hudson's New ’88. p dos 8.75 

Ideal. P dos 4.76 

Im proved Bay M.it. .P dos 80.00 

Little Star.p dos 5.00 

Monarch.? dos 13.50 

New Lightning.P dos 6.60 

Oriole.P dos 4.00 

Penn.P dos 4.00 

Perfection. P dos 4.00 

Pomona. P dos 4.00 

Ftockim: Table P doz 0.00 

Turntable P dos 4.60 

Victor.p dos 13A0 

Waverly.P dos 4.60 

White Mountain.P dos 4.60 

72.P dos 4.26 

76. P dos 6.75 

78 P dos 0.60 


70$ 


Angers and Bit*— 

Douglass Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ivea * Co. 

HnmphreysvlUe Mfg. Co. 

French, Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher,. 

Cook’s, Dongfaus Mlfe. Co.66 4 

Ooek^N.H. CopperCo.60*10®60*10*54 

Potent Solid H«ffi.’ !*.*.! 1'.! '.304 

C. E. Jentdng * Co., No. 10, extension 

gjE Jennings * 0o4 iiol $6*.!!!!!!!!! !6o$ 

C. E- Jennings * Co., Auger Bits, P set, 
mU quarterSjNo. 6, $6;No. So7$3. .. .804 

Lewm’ Patent single Twist.464 

Janata** Aiders and Bits.264 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.00*00*64 

Pt*fc*s Black..$04 

— .50*10*004 

dlen Car Bits.16*104 

r Put. Aug Bits.104 


Hollow Augers— 


i 26*10* 

86*10*64 

....40*104 


Ives’. 

French, Swift * Co. 

Douglass’. 

Bonney’s Adjustable, P dos_ 

Stearns'.20*104 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60.60*64 

Universal Expansive, each $4A0.204 

Wood’s.25*25*10$ 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, 818; large, $20.. .36*36*61 

Ives’ No. 4, P dos $60.404 

Swan’s.404 

Steer’s, No. 1. $20: No. 2, $22.864 

Stearns’ No. $. $i£.204 

Gimlet BOs- 

Conunon .P gross $2.75*28.26 

Diamond.. p do* $1.10. _ 35*104 

Double Cut, Shemurdaon’s 


Double Cut, Ct. valley Mfg. Co .. .30*1 

Double Cut, Hartwelrs, P gro.$6. 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*1 


_ ji 

_. Douglass’.40*104 

Double Cut, Ives’..00*60*64 

BO Stock DriUs- 

Morse Twist Drills.60*10*64 

Standard.60*10*64 

Cleveland.60*10*64 

Syracuse, for metal.60*10*6$ 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).80*80*6$ 
williams’ or Holt's, for metal.6O*lO*104 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.40*10$ 


~Ship Auger* and Bits— 

f/frommedleu’s. .7..... .16*10*16*10*64 

Watrous’.16*10*16*10*104 

Snell’s.16*10*16*10*6$ 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patfn Carfa te ^ 


16*10*16*10*64 


IfAwl Hafts— 


gewmg, Brass Fer.P gr, 88A0.46*10$ 

Pat. Sewing, Short .$1.00 Ploa... .40*10$ 



Awls, Sew! 

Awls, 8hot 

Awls. Pat_„ 

Awls, Shouldered Brad.. 2.70? 

Awls, Handled Brad...$7.60 p gr.464 

Awls, Handled Scratch? gr, $7A0.86*104 
Awls, Socket Scratch.? dos, $1.60.26*804 

Awl and Tuul Sets— 

dken’fl Sets. Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, ? dos $10.00.66*10$ 

[Ularhi Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.. ^ 

Nos.l,$12:Ol8.26$ 

Hanr^^Comblnation Haft...? doa $6A0 

No. 42, 4l0A0: No. 48, $12A0. .70*10*64 
Stanley’s Excelsior: 

No. 1, $7A0; No. 2, $4.00 ; No. 8, 
$6A0.80*10$ 

Axe*—• 

Makers ’ and Special Brands— 

SSST"* £ WS 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s.Keg ? ft if, Pall P n 6# 

, _ $1.20; 2 a *2 00 

Dixon’s Everlasting....10-n palls,ea.86# 
Lower grades, special brands. 

Pgr$6AO*$7.00 

Axle*— 

No. L.4#*4«#, No. 2 6Hi 

Nos. 7 to 14. 

Nos. 15 to 18.4' 

Nos. 19 to22. 

National Tubular Self-Oiling: Standard 
Farm a to 5) and Special Farm (A1 
to A6): 

Less than 10 sets.8SU$ 

Over 10 sets .88V$*64 

Bag Holders.— 

Sprengle’s Pat.. P dos $18.00$ 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.504 

Common 24-U.? dos $1A0.60$ 

ChatiUon’s Spring Balances.60$ 

ChatlUon’s Circular Spring Balances.004 

Bells- 

Hand — 

Light Brass..70*104 

Extra Heavy.60*10$ 

W hlte Metal.00*10*10$ 

Stiver Chime.83H*104 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)*.26*10*36$ 

Door-Z • 

Gong, Abbe’s.88V4*10$ 

Gong, Yankee.46*104 

Oong, Barton’s.40*10*60$ 

Crank, Taylor’s..26*10$ 

Crank, Brooks'.60*10*2$ 

Crank, Cone’s,.10$ 


Crank, Connel’s.20*104 

Lever, Sargent’s.00*104 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.26*10$ 

Lever, R?E. M. Co5s7T..60*10*24 

Pull, Brook’s.60*10*24 

Pull, Western.25*10$ 

Cow- 

Common Wrought..00*10$ 

Western.20*10$ 

Western, Sargent’s list..70*10$ 

Kentucky, «Star. 


Call...............................40*40*6$ 

Farm Bells.Pft 3#*8 U4 

Steel Alloy Church and 8chool Bells. .40$ 


Bellsws— 

Blacksmiths'... 

Holders’. 

Hand Bellows.. 


..60ftl( 

.4f 


L0$ 

.0*60$ 

Belting. Rubber- 

Common Standard.70*10$ 

Standard.70*70*64 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Carbon... .7700*10*6$ 
N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Diamond.60*10$ 

Bench Steps— 

Morrill’s.p dos $9.60$ 

Hotchkiss’s. P dos $6, dls 10*10*10$ 

Weston's, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.26*10*6$ 
McGill's..... p dos $3.10$ 

Bits— 

Anger. Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, *c., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, Barber’s, P dos $16.00. 

40*40*10$ 

Extension, Ives, P dos $20.00.00*6 

*00*10$ 

Diagonal. P dos $24.00.40$ 

Angular. P dos $24.00.40*6$ 

Blind Adjusters-! 

Domestic. P dos $8.00, dls 

Excelsior.P dos $10.0u... . .60A1( 

.Locxli 


20*20*10$ 


Washburn’s Self Locking.. 

Blind 1 nstenera— 

Mackrell’s, P dos, $1.00.20*20*10$ 

Van Sand’s Screw PaL. $16 P gr. .60*10$ 
Van Sand's Old Pat.ril6.00j gr. .66*10$ 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$R00 ? gr 

Merrlman’s.new list, 

Austin * Eddy No. 2008... .89.00 p gr net 
Security Gravity. $9.00 P gr net 

Blind Staples 


Barbed, In. 
Barbed, * In. 


and larger.. 


K'WSS 

Blscks— 

Cleveland Block Qo„ Mai. Iron.604 

Moore’s Novelty, Mai. Don.604 

Balts- 

Door untf Stsuttssr— 

Css t Iron Barrel Square, *c. .70*70*104 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70*70*104 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66*104 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.004 

Wrought Barrel.70*70*104 

Wrought Square.70*70*10$ 

Writ Shutter, all Iron. Stimley’s. .00*10$ 
Wy’t Shutter, Brass XnobT ^~ . .40*10$ 

Writ Shutter, Sargent's list.00*10$ 


Carriage , Machine , She.— 

Com. list June 10. '84..76*10*2$ 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., *84.76*10$ 

Phlla. pattern, list Oct. 7, ’84, 76*10^ 

Machine, according to slse... .76*10*80$ 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .76*10*80$ 
Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, *88.70$ 

P.C.BAN.Oo., 

Empire. Ust Feb 28, *88... .. 

Phlla., llstOct.’84. 

Keystone, Phi lad el., list Oct. *84__ 

Norway, Phlla., list Oct. ’84 ... .76*10$ 
Am.8.Co., 

Norway. Phil., list Oct. 10, ’84.... 75*10$ 
Eage^Phll., list Oct. 16,'84 


_list Oct. 10, *84.82' 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, »88.7 

R.B.AW.. Philadel., list Oct. 10, *84.... 82$ 
R.ft.E.Ml5g.Co. 7W 

Stove and Plate— 

Stove.02U$ 

Plow.00*6$ 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.62U$ 

R. B. * W., Plow.6M 

R. B. ft W., Stove. mmfi 

R. & E. Mfg. Co„ Stove.62g$ 

Borax.P » 9H*10H# 

Boring Machinea- 

Wlthout 


Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas.$6.60 $0.76 .60$ 

Snell’s, Rice's Pat. 6A0 0.76...40*10*10 

Jennings. 6A0 6.76...46*46*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.76. net 

Phillips’ Patent 
with Augers ... 7.00 7.60. 


Bow Pino— 

Humaaon, Beckley ft Co.'s..00*10$ 

Sargent * Co’s. .^117 and $18.60*10$ 

Pe<k, 8tow * W. Co.. 60*10*60*10*64 

Braces.— 

Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 16.60$ 

Nos. 80 to 33.60$ 

Nos. 40 to 03.60*10$ 

Barker’s. 

Nos. R, 10 and 12.76*10*804 

Plated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12. ...66*10*70$ 

Osgood’s Hatchet.40*10*60$ 

Spofford’s.60*6*60*10$ 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.7W<70*6$ 

New Haven Ratchet.00*6*00*10$ 

Barber Ratchet. ^»&.VaC0*10$ 

Barbers.00*64 

Spofford. 00 * 6 * 60 * 10 $ 

Common Ball. American..$1.10*$1.16 

BartholonieWn, 

Nos. 25, 27 aud 30.50*10*00*6$ 

Nos. 117, 118. 119.70*70*6$ 

Atnldon’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain. 76*10 *80$ 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.65*10*70$ 

Ratchet.76*10*80$ 

Eclipse Rachet.00$ 

Globe Jawed.40*40*10$ 

Corner Brace.10*40*104 

Universal, 8 In., $2.10; 10 In.$2.25 

Buffalo Ball.$1.10*81.16 

P. 8. & W.50*10$ 

Brackets— 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 66*10^56* 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent's list, 00*10*60 
*10*104 
50*10*00*10*6$ 
10*10*00*10*104 

Bright Wire G—da..86*10*46*10 
&1M 

Brellere— 


Reading, 


plain.... 

Rosette. 


Henls’Seb lnch.. 9 10 


9x11 

6A0 


Basting. ) Per dos...$4.60 6A0 
Backets—See Well Buckets and Palla. 
Ball Rings— 

Union Co. Nut... AM 

Sargent's.00^*10*704^ 

Hotchkiss’ low list....804 

Humason, Beckley * Co.'s.. 

Peck, Stow * W. Oo’s.40*10*60*10*104 
Ellrich Hdw. Co., White MetaLlow list. 

50*60*10$ 

Batcher’s Cleavers— 

Bradley's.. 

L.*LJ. White.. 

Beatty’s__ _ 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.'s .40$ 

Batts— 


£ 3 B 


Wrought L.. 

Cast Krsss, Tlebont’s*.._ 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast.. 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint.. 

Cost Iron— • 

Fast Joint, Narrow.60*10*6*00*6$ 

Fast Joint, Broad.66*10*6*00*104 

Loose Joint, Japanned.I 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Butts.I 

Mayer’s Hinges.} 

Loose Pin, Acorns. 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned,! 

Plated Tips. j 

Wrought Steel— 

Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad. 

Loose Joint, Broad.) .70*10 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, fto./ *76$ 

Inside Blind, Regular. 1 

Inside Blind, Light.... 

Loose Pin....77... 

Bronzed Wright Butts. .40*10*46*10*64 


Caliper*— 
See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe- 


G sutler.. 
Dewicks. 




Can Opener*— 

Messenger’s Comet...? dos $8.00, dk 

American. f gross f 

Duplex.dos 26#, dls 16c. 

Lyman’s.? doz *8.75, dls I 

No. 4 French.? dos $2.257dls 8- 

No. 6. Iron Handl^ ? xrfO.qa dls 4__ 

Eureka.? doz MAO, dls lft 

Sardine Scissors..? doc $2.76*8.0c 

Star.? dos$2.76 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2. $2A6; 8. $2.60; 

60^10*104 

World’s Best. ? gross. No. 1, $12.00: 

No. 2, $24.00; No. STmoO..50*107 

Universal, ? dos M.00. 'ram 

Domestic, ? dos MM . 

Champion ? dos $2.00. 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 28, 1889 


Cards— 

Horse A Curry.10A10®10A10A10% 

Cotton.New list, Aug., 1HS3, 

10®10A10% 

Wool. .New list, Aug., 1883, 

10@10A10% 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished.P doz $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.P doz 80* 

Socket.p doz $1.76 

Bullard’s.26®25A10% 

Carpet Sweepers— 

Blssell No. 6.p doz $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan. P doz $19.00 

Blssell. Grand.p doz $36.00 

Grand Rapids.p doz $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1. $18.00; No. 2, 
$19.00; No. 3, $20,00 

Magic.p doz $16.00 

Jewel.p doz $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 

P doz $27.(X) 

Improved Parlor Queen, Jajjanned 

Excelsior .p doz 

Garland.p doz 

Parlor Queen. 


tpauned 
P doz X 

124.00 

.P 

doz: 

122.00 

.P 

doz! 

>18.00 

.P 

doz! 

‘24.00 

.P 

doz! 

16.00 

P 

doz i 

10.00 

.P 

doz! 

18.00 

.P 

doz 1 

130.00 

• P 

doz ! 

118.00 

• P 

doz! 

110.00 

*1 

doz i 

110JX) 

• P 

doz i 

122.00 

.P 

doz 1 

£&oo 

• P 

doz j 

S .00 

.P 

doz i 

21.00 

• P 

doz i 

118.0() 


Conqueror.p doz 

Easy.P doz 

Monarch.p doz 

Goshen.p doz 

Advance.V doz __ 

Ladles’ Friend. No. 1, p doz. $16.00; 

No. 2. p doz $10.00 

American.V doz $16.00 

Grand Republic.P doz $36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed. ) New list: 

Plate. ;• Brass.55®65A5* 

Shallow Socket ....) Others... .0t*40OA6% 

Deep Socket.40 A10% 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30Alo®40% 

Yale, Gem.0O®0OA6% 

Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).45A10®50% 

Payson’s Antifriction.0Cka0OAlO% 

Giant Truck Casters.30$ 

Stationary Truck Casters.60A10% 

Socket Truck Casters.60$ 

Cattle Lender**— 

Humason, Beckley A Co.’s.70$ 

STC?. 00 ^ 10 $ 

Peck. Stow A W. Co.50A10% 

Chain- 

Trace, 014-10-2, exact. 

Pair. $1.03.60A10<350A10A6% 

Trace, OUrlO-3, exact, 

P pair 92*..60A10®50A10A6% 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact. 

f pair $1.11.50A10®50A10A5$ 

Note.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 3* net 
^ pair less than exact, 
g. Fifth, Stretcher, and other faucy 
Chains, List Nov. 1, 1884 

50A10®50A10A6% 
American Coll, in cask lots, 

& I:1S &> A A 

Less than cask lots, add 
German Coll, list of June 20, 1887 
_ „ , 5OA1OA5®0O% 

German Halter Chain, list of June 2n. 

1887...50A10A66«00$ 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
„ _ 60A2$ 

■Covert Traces.35®2% 

Oneida Halter Chain.OO®0OA6% 

Galvaulzed Pump Chain. .. .. p n»5U(&0* 

J«ck Chain, Iron.?5®75A5* 

Jack Chain. Brass.70®70A6% 

Chalk- 

White.Pgr 60* 

Red.p g r 70 s 

Blue.Pgr 86* 

White Crayons, P gr 12*® 121^. .10$ 

Chalk Line**— 

Bee Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. S. AW.I 

New Haven. | 

Witherby.; 75A5®75Alrt% 

Mix....... 

Ohio Tool Co. I 

VStSz . 76@75 *« 

Tanned and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Flrmers. 40A10$ 

Butchers’. . $4.75®$5.0o 

Spear A Jackson’s... $5 to £ 

Buck Bros. K0$ 

Cold Chisels, p n>.16®19* 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat.each, $8.00.20% 

Morse’s Adjustable,eaeh. $7.00, ®0®20A5% 

Danbury.each, $0.00, dls 30®30A6% 

Syracuse, Bnlz Pat. . 25 $ 

Clomps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..25% 

Adjustable, Gray’s. 20( 

Adjustable, Lambert's. 20 $ 

Adjustable, Snow’s.40A6$ 

Adjustable, Hammers.lf>$ 

Adjustable, Stearn’s.20A10S 

Stearn’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner. .. 20A10$ 

Cabinet, Sargent’s....004?*Alo$ 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70110$ 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.4OA5®4OA10% 

W arner’a.40A10(3*4 o&lOA5 1 

Saw' Clamps, see Vises 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, 6 ’0.55A5A5* 

2nd grade Norway Axle, M A 5-10. .05A6% 
Superior Axle Clips. ..W4^5®00’4^5Ar>j 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-10. .0OA6A5$ 

Wrought-Iron Felloe Clips.P lb, 614* 

Steel Felloe Clips.p ib,f(* 

Baker Axle Clips.26$ 

Cockeyes.50$ 

Cooke, Brass. 

Hardware list.40.A10A2% 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 
50A2$ 

American, Enterprise Mfg. Co.20Al0®30% 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20A10$ 

Coinpnsses, Dividers, &c- 

Compasses, Calipers, Dlviders.70®70A10% 

Bern Is A Call Co.’s Dividers.0OA5$ 

Bends A Call Co.’s Compasses A Cali. 

pers.60A6$ 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Wing A Inside or 

Outside.50A6$ 

Bemls A Call Co.’s Double.00$ 

Bends A Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).30$ 

Excelsior.60$ 

J. Stevens A Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
25A10$ 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
25A10A10$ 

Starrett’s Look Calipers and Dividers 
26A10$ 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers..25A10$ 

Coopera’ Tool**— 

Bradley’s.20$ 

Barton’s.20®20A6% 

L. A I. J. White.20A5$ 

Albertson Mfg. Co. 26$ 

Beatty’s.40®40A5% 

Sandusky Tool Co .80®30A6% 

Corkscrew**— 

Humason A Beekley Mfg. Co..40®40A10% 

Clough’s Pat.33)4®33HA5% 

Howe Bros A Hulbert.36$ 

Corn Knlvea nnd Cutter**— 

Bradley’s.10$ 

Wadsworth’s.25$ 

Cradle**— 

Grain. 60A2$ 

Crow Bara- 

Cast Steel.P Tb4* 

Iron, Steel Points.P lb 314* 

Carry Comb**— 

Fitch’s. 50A10®60A10A10% 

Rubberper doz $10.00.20$ 

Perfect.50$ 

Curtain Pina— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls A Booth’s.3314 

W’ostenholme.$7.75 to £ 

Dnmpera, «fcc— 

Dampers. Buffalo.60$ 

Buffalo Damper Clips.60$ 

Crown Damper.40$ 

Excelsior. 40A10$ 

Divider**— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collar**— 

Fmbossed, Gilt, Pope A Steven’s list 
30A10$ 

leather, Pope A Steven’s list.40$ 

Brass, Pope A Steven’s list.40$ 

Door Hpringa— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size.... P doz $1.30 

Gray’s, P gr., $2<J.00.20$ 

Bee Rod P gr.. $20.00.20$ 

Warner’s No. 1, P doz, $2.50; No. 2, 

$3.30.40A10®60% 

Gem (Coll), list April IP. 1880.10$ 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1880. 20$ 

Victor (Coll).0O®eoAlO% 

Champion (Coll).0OA10® 60A10A10$ 

Philadelphia, 5 in., $6.00; 8 in.. $7.75..36$ 
Cowell’s... No. 1, P doz, $18.00; No. 2, 

$15.00.60$ 

Rubber, complete, p doz, $4.60.. .56A1(>% 

Hercules.60$ 

Shaw Door Check and Sprlng.26<a30®35% 


Drawing Knives— 

Witherby.I 

P. S. A W .I 75A5® 

Mix.I 75A10$ 

New Haven.J 

Merrill.0OA1O®6OA1OA5$ 

Douglas. 75®75A5% 

Watrous.15A10®26% 

L. & I. J. White.2uA6$ 

Bradley’s. 36$ 

1 Adjustable Handle.25® 3316$ 

Wilkinson’s Folding. 25® 25 A 5% 

Drill** and Drill Stock**— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding, each $7.50.20$ 

Breast. P. S. A W.40A10$ 

Breast, Wilson’s. —30A5$ 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.00, tils 25$ 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dls 
25A10®40% 

Ratchet, Merrill’s..20®20A5% 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s. .26$ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20®20A6% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20A10$ 

Ratchet, Weston’s.20®25% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26®30% 
Whitney’s Hand DHI1, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable, $12.00.20A10$ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 10 $ 

Automatic Boring Tools... $1.75®$1.85 
Twist Drills— 

Morse..50A10A5$ 

standard_*.50A10A6$ 

Cleveland.50A10A6$ 

Williams .50A10A10$ 

Drill Bit**.— See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chuck**.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pan**— 

Sin allsizes.p lb 69% * 

“ lb 0«* 


Large sizes. pi 


E, 


gg Beater**. 

Dover. p doz $1.50 

National, p doz $4.50.3816% 

Family (T. & S. Mfg. Co.). P gro$17.00® 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).P gro $15.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).P gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), P doz $4.50 
Triumph (T. A S. Mfg. Co.), P gro $10.50 
®$ 11.50 

Advance, No. 1. p gro $10.50 

Advance, No. 2.P gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.p gro $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.P gro $6.00 

Double <H. A R. Mfg. Co).P gro $16.20 

Easy (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).P gro $14.00 

Triple (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).P gro $10.20 

Spiral (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).P gro $4.60 

Paine, Diehl A Co.’s.P gro $24.00 

Egg Poacher**— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, P doz, No. 

1, $6.00; No. 2. $9.00.26$ 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s.20$ 

Bigelow A Dowse.20$ 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
10 gr. 150 gr. F FF. 

Kegs, p 1 b.4 * 5 c 2W* 

% kegs, P Ih.. .4** 5W* 

Hkegs, P tb...4^* 58* 3 * 

10-lb cans, 10 

Incase.0 t 6H* 6 * 

lo- It. cans, less 

than 10.10 * 10 * 7^* 

Enameled nud Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pins— 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886 . 50A10®60A10A6$ 
Brass.0O®OOA6$ 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock_Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.00®«0A10$ 

Wood.26% 


I nnrets.- 

Fenn’s.40$ 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Hall.26$ 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.33VVf 

Star.80% 

Frary’s Pat. Petroleum.40A6A2$ 

B. AL. B. Co. 

West’s Lock. Open and Shut Key.. .60$ 

Star, Metal Plug, new list.40$ 

Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list. .00$ 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60A10® 
0OA1OA1O$ 

Cork Lined.70A6®70A10$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 60$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .5<)A10$ 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40$ 

LXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60$ 

Diamond Lock.40$ 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar. 60$ 

Goodenough Cedar..60$ 

Boss Metallic Key.50$ 

Reliable Cork Lined. 00 $ 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.50$ 

Self-Measuring 

Enterprise, P doz $ 60.00 . 20 A 101 

Lane’s, P Joz $30.00.26AKH 

Victor, P doz $30.00.26 A10% 

Felloe Plate**.P n> 0®0«^* 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati. .. ,46A6% 

Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, Ac. .0OA1O®0OA 
10A5% 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.26% 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

75% (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

0OA1O®0OA1OA1O% 

Fair brands.60A10A10®70% 

Second quality.70A10®75A10% 

Nicholson’s Horse Rasps... . 6 O:£ 1 O® 0 O& 
10A6$ 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.60A7^®60A10$ 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.60A10% 

Imj>orted— 

J. A Riley Carr... .List, April 1, 1883, 15$ 

J. A Riley Cnrr Horse Rasps. 10 % 

Moss A Gamble... .List, April 1 , 1883, 16% 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, 20$ 

Stubs.Stubs list, 25®30% 

Turton’s.Turton’s list, 20®26< 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list, 00% 

Fluting Machine**— 

Knox, 4V^-lnch Rolls.$3.25 each / 

Knox. 0-inch Rolls.$3.00 each t 

Eagle, 3^ inch Roll. $2.15..*15% 

Eagle, 5Hi inch Roll, $2.85.;i 5 % 

Crown, in.. $3.50; 0 In., $4.00; 8 in., 

$0.50 each .;t5% 

Crown Jewel, 0 In.$3.50 each, 35% 

American, 5 In., $3.00; 0 in., $3.40; 7 In.. 

$4.50 each.;j 5 % 

Domestic Fluter.$1.50 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

P doz $12, dls 25% 

Crown Hand Fluter. Nos. J, $15.00; 2, 

$12.60: 3, $ 10.00 .80% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 p doz 

$15.30. 40 % 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 P doz 

$ 11.00 .40% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 95 P doz 

$£00 .40% 

Clark’s Hand Fluter.p doz $15.00.35% 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

P doz $15.00.30% 

Buffalo.P doz $10.00.10% 

Fluting Scissor**—.45% 

Fodder Squeezers- 

Blalr’s.P doz $2.00 

I Blair’s “ Climax “.P doz $1.26 


Fork**— 

Hay, Manure, Ac., Asso. List— -06$ 

Hay, Manure, Ac., Phlla. List. .0O®0OA5$ 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezer**, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.0OA1OA5% 

Shepard’s Lightning.05$ 

White Mountain .00$ 

Fruit nntl Jelly Prease**— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A10<»80% 

Henls.p doz $3.75®|4.00 

P. D. A Co.P doz $3.76®$4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City. 40$ 

Fry Pan**— 

High List.75A5@75A10 

No. 0 12 3 4 

P doz .$3.75 $4.70 $6.30 $6.95 $6.56 

No. 5 0 7 8 

P doz.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List.05A1O% 

No. 0 12 3 4 

P doz..$3.00 $3.76 $4.26 $4.75 $5.26 

No. 5 0 7 8 

P doz.$0.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse— P 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 0.00 
Triple Tajxxl Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


G 


nuge**— 

Marking, Mortise, Ac.60AIO% 

StarretPs Surface, Center and Scratch. 

25A10% 

Wire, low list.10A10% 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden A Co.10$ 

Wire, Morse’s..50®(K>A5$ 

Wire, Brown A Sharpe’s.10®20% 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.60A10A6% 

“ Eureka ’’Gimlets.40A10$ 

" Diamond ” Gimlets. P gr $5.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46(<o46A6$ 

Double Cut, Ives'.00®60A5$ 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40A10% 

“ Bee,’’ P gr $12.26<*26A6$ 

Glue— 

Le Page’s Uquld. 26®25A6% 

Upton’s Liquid.36$ 

Le Page A Co.’s Improved Process 

26«t25A5$ 

Glue Poll*— 

Tinned.40$ 

Enameled.40A6% 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.40$ 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.60$ 

Grindstone**— 

Small, at factory.P ton $7.50®9.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent.70A10$ 

Reading Hardware Co. 30A10$ 

Hack Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Uniters— 

Covert’s, Rope, W-ln. Jute.50A2$ 

Covert’s, Roi)e. ^%-ln. Hemp.40A2% 

Covert’s AdJ. Rone Halters.40A2$ 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 

60A2% 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

00A10A2% 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.26®25A10$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co ....) T . t j 
Humason A Beckley ... Ll8t 

Attaa Tool Co. ) 5u®50A10% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40A10®60% 

C. Hammond A Son.40A10@50% 

Verree.6$ 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2,3, $1.25, 1.60 A 

L76.30A10% 

Nelson Tool Works.40A10$ 

Warner & Nobles.20®2t> 

Peck, Stow A Wilcox.40% 

Sargent’s.33*A10% 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

3 lb and under.PTb40*> maio 

3 to6 Tb.ptb 30* AUlaTM 

Over 6 1b...PlbSO*^ ^10 ® 70% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.10V4*®ll*Plb 

Handcuff'** nnd Leg Irons- 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

P doz.10$ 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 

P doz.10% 

Tower’s.26% 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, p doz $48.<X>; Nickeled, 
$57.00 ; 3 Hands, Polished, P doz 
$72.00; Nickeled. $84.00. 26% 

Handles— 

iron. Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz. . .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 *.60 

0OA1OA1O% 

Hoggin’s Latches.P doz 30*@35* 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..p doz 70* net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.02; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $ 0.88 .net 

Barn Door, p doz $1.40.10A10% 

Chest and Lifting.70% 

Handles, Wood- 

Saw and Plane.40A10®40A10A6* 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, Ac...40$ 

Brad Awl..P gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. P gr 4.601 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, large, p gr5.00 M 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d.. .p grS.OO I 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... P gr 0.00 | x 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d.. .p gr3.00 = 
Siocket Framing Chisel, nss’d. P gr 6.00 I 

J. S. Smith A Co.’s Pat File.50% 

File, assorted.P gr 2.75 ) 

Auger, assorted.P gr 6.00 • 4 

Auger, large.P gr 7.00 S 4(>A10, 

1’at. Auger, Ives’.30A10% 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’ p set $1.26 net 

Cat. Auger. Swaa*.P set $l.*X) net 

)(■»*■. Rake, shovels, Ao.50A10$ 


Digitized by boogie 
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Cross-Chit Sate Handle*— 

Atkin*’ No. 1 Loop, P pair, so # • No. 8, 
22#; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles, 60#... 60% 
Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .00*10*10070% 
Barn Door, New England..00*10*10070% 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.66% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

U. S. Wood Track.66% 

Champion..60*10% 

Eider and Wooster, Medina Mfg* Co.'s 

list.70% 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon.60% 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon for Wood TrackA6% 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed's Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

8terUng S B Imp’ved (Antl-Frtctlon).86*10% 
Victor/No. l,$16.O0; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

8, $li00 . 60*2% 

Cherltre*.60*10% 

Kidder's. 50*10000% 

The Boss. 60 * 10 % 

Duplex (wooSrSmck)!!]!!!!!!! ’. 00 * 10 * 5 % 

Cronk's Pat, No. 4, $12.00; No. 6. $14.40; 

No. 6, $18.00.60*16060% 

Wood Track Iron Cldd, P ft. 10#_. .60 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon.60060*6% 

Architect, P set $6.00.20% 

Eclipse..20*10% 

Felix, P set $4.60.20% 

Richards'.80030*10% 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40*10% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger..2O*lO026AlO% 

Warner’s Pat..20020*10% 

Stearns' Antl-Frlctlon.20020*10% 

Stearns’ Challenge.... .26*10025*10*10% 

Faultless.40040*6% 

American, P set $6.00. .20*10% 

Rider ft Wooster, No. 1, 62J4#; No. 2, 

76#.$0* 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 8. 40 * 10 % 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6* 7 and 8.. .^20*10% 

Hlekel, Cast Iron.. 60% 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.. . .40% 
8cranton Antl-Frlctlon Single Strap .38V%% 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40% 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon. .40% 

Wild West. 4 In. Wheel. $15.00; 6 In. 

Star......7?:.40*10040*10*6% 

May.60*6060*10% 

Bany,$6.00. ; .40*10% 

Harness Snaps— 


Hatchets— 

Lisa Jan. 1.1886. 

iMiahKood.36040% 

Rant's flhing iin g . Lath and Claw. .40*6% 

Buffalo Hammer Co..‘iSSf 

Fayette R. Plumb....4g*li 

Wm. lfann. Jr., A CO... 

Underhill Edge Tool Co- 

Kelly's. .-.W® 50 *g 

Tto^ck Edge Tool c6‘.ib*l604O*lo5k6% 
OoULus. M* 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning. .Mfrs’. price P dos $ 18 . 00 ,26% 
Butjobbers frequently give extras. 

G em .. ..P dos $10 

W ads worth’s....40*7)4040*10% 

CsiEPs Needle.P dos «U3O0$12.OO 

Heath’s.P dos $1340014.00 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60% 
Auburn, Straw.40% 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Binge* 

Strap and T..76076*6% 

IturTwr TTnnV nnri C 6 to 12 In., P lb .3W 
Berew Hook and ) uto201n p a., sg# 

8tra P.(22to86In., p 1b...ig# 

wmaH (6 to 12 in., P lb.3«# 

Heavy Welded> u to ^ 9 

Hook .(22to86lm, P B>...2fi# 

jg|g|«w 

Rolled Bund Hinges, Nos. 82 and 34 

60*10% 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 

66*10% 

Rolled Plate.70*10% 

Rolled Raised.70*10% 

Plate Hinges< 8,10 A 12 In., pa.6% 

" Providence ” j over 12 in., p a.4% 

Ocer'fSp^g^n^Kank Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1886....20% 

Acme and U. S.30% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Hero Monarch.60% 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.20% 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed.. .net 

Oxford. Bronse and Brass..net 

Barker^ Double Acting.20*10% 

Unton Mfg. Co.26% 

Sommer's.80% 

Bookman's.16020% 

Wile?..10% 

Devore's.40% 

Rex.40% 

Gate Hinge*— 

Western.P dos $4.40, 60% 

N.E..P dos $7.00. 66% 

N. R. Reversible.P dos $6.20 65*10% 

Clerk's, Nos. 1, 2. 3.60*10*6% 

N. Y. Stale.P do* $6.00, 66*10* 

tutomatto .P dos $12.60, 60% 

Common Sense.P dos pair $4.60 60 % 

Seymour's. 46*10% 

Shepard's.00*10*6% 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. P dos$12.00. 

60% 


Parker.. 


.76*2% 

.60*6*10% 

.70*2% 

.46*10% 

.. .60% 

Clark's. Nos. 1. a, 6,40 and 60 

76*10*6080% 


Clark’s Mortise Gravity.50%New Haven.. 28# 26# 25* 24* 28#. 

... -- r -- 25*10026*10*10% 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 18# 18#... 80*10% 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 8, 6, 


_.76*10*6% 

Sargent’s, No. 12.76*10*10% 

Reading’s Gravity.76*10076*10*6% 

Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark's Old 
Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern 

76*10*6% 

Shepard’s 0.8., Lull * Porter.76*10% 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.75*6% 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible..76% 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. 0, l, 1WL 

2, 2)4, 8.76*10*2)4% 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 3, for Brick, 
£l8.60.26*2% 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, &c. 66% 

Planter’s, Cotton, *c.66% 

Warren Hoe......60% 

Magic.«P dos $4.00 

Eye— 

D. & H. Scovll.20% 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .45*5% 
Lane’s Rasor Blade, Soovll Pattern.. .30% 

Maynard, S. * O. Pat.46*6% 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. & O. Pat.6u% 

Hubbard * Co., 8. & O. Pat.60% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. * O. Pat... .60% 
Grub.60060*10% 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. ... P dos $4.60 

Hill's Old Style Ringers.P dos $3.00 

Hill's Tongs. P dos $4.50 

Hill's Rings.P dos bxs $2.2602.40 

Perfect Rings.p dos bxsjil.7502.00 

Perfect Ringers.P dos $2.50 

Blair’s Hog Ringers.p dos $2.6002.66 

Blair's Hog Rings.p dos 95#0$1.OO 

Champion Ringers.P dos $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.P dos *2.26 

Brown’s Ringers.p dos $2.00 

Brown's Rings.P dos $12601.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore's Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

Moore's Differential Pulley Block.. . .40% 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..25% 

Holders* File and Tool— 

Bals Pat.p dos $4.00; 26% 

Nicholson File Holders. 20% 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware- 

Ground.60060*6% 

Unground.00*10060*10*10% 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Maslln Kettles. .66*10% 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6% 

Tinned Boilers ana 8aucepans.40% 

Grey Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.50060*6% 

Maslln Kettles.60*10060*10*10% 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6% 

Agate and Granite Ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60060*6% 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 0 

Each....66# 60# 66# 75# 

Stiver Plated- 
4 mo. or 6 % cash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton. 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co.., 

Rogers * Brother. 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.) ao+k+k* 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 

Hooka- 

Cart Iron- 

Bird Cage, Sargent's list. ) 

Bird Cage, Reading.> 60*10*10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

„ 41i , „ 60*10060*10*10% 

Celling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10% 

Harness. Reading list. .66*10066*10*10% 
Coat ana Hat, Sargent’s list. 

Coat and Hat,Readlng.6O*lO06o2lO*io% 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton.p dos $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.YJfallet* Handle W’ks£ 

Tassel and PictureJT. * a Mfg. Co.)...60% 
Wrought Staples, HookaAc. 

Wire _ See Wrought Goods. 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles'/ list* April, 

1886. ..4&% 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.45% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.76*10080% 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass .No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.60 

Bush.66060% 

Whlffletree—Patent. 55 % 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..OtS 10*10% 

Fish Hooks. American.60% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nails— 

Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

Ausable.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. 

CUMon 

Essex ....28# 26# 25# 24# 

Lyra..25# 23# 

40*10*6060% 

Snowden ^26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 

_ 40*10*6060% 

Putnam.28#21# 20# 19# 18#/^^^ 

1000 lb In year 16% 

Vulcan.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12)4*6% 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10*10*5*6% 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#... .20*2* 

Boston.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 20*2)4% 

A. C.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10033)4*5% 

C. B.-K.J26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. * 

26*10033)4*6% 

Champlain . .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

26*10*10% 


40*6% 


Champion. 
Cape well.. 


mm ** ia %*m* 
WWW!M 8 §Uio, 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

10*10010*12)4% 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.36% 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40*10% 

Empire Bronsed.14 P tt. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rnbber— 

Competition. 76 * 10076 * 10 * 6 % 

Standard..70070*10% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para.80*10% 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra..60% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*6% 

Hashers— 

Blair's Adjustable.P gr $8.00 

Blair's Adjustable Clipper.P gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware, 

Spittoons, No. 2, P dos.$0.76 

Basins. Ringed. P dos., No. 1, $3.70; 

No. li, $SJL0; fco.3.$2.70 

Wash tubs. Nested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 3 (4 

pleces)TP dos. nests.$16.87 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 (4 

pieces), P dos. nests.$8.37 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-lnch (3 

pieces). P dos. nests.$6.76 

Liquid Measures, pt- qt-, 2 qt. and fun¬ 
nel] (4 pieces)* set.$8.00 

See also Pails. 

Jack ftcrewa—See Screws. 

K.ettles- Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 In., P » — 34# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

P lb. 26# 28)4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

8ee Hollow- Ware. 

Keys- 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80,1886.. .60*100 
60*6% 

Eagle, Cabinet, *c.33)4*2% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40% 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab. 86% 

Ratchet Bed Keys.P dos $ 4 . 00 .16% 

Wollensak Tinned.60*10% 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin’s. 

Apple wood Handles.. .p dos $6.00, 40% 
Rosewood or Cocobolo. P dos $9.00,40% 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.26080% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.26% 

Foster Bros.' Butcher, Ac.40% 

Nichols' Butcher Knives.40*10% 

Ames' Shoe Knives.20026% 

Ames' Bread Knives. P dos $1.60,16020% 

Moran's Shoe and Bread.20% 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.60 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.66068% 

DoorPor. Jap’d.76078% 

Door Por. Nickel...J8.OO02J» 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.*2.0002.26 

Drawer, Porcelain.60*10060*10*10% 

Hemadte Door Knobs.40*10060% 

Yale * Town® Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40% 

Furniture Plain.75# gro inch. 10% 

Furniture, Wood Screws.26*10% 

Base, Rubber Tip.70*10*6% 

Picture, Judd’s.60*10*10070% 

Picture, Sargent's.70*10% 

Picture, Hemadte.86*6% 

Shutteiv Porcelain.66*10% 

Carriage, Jap.P gro 80#, 60*10% 


L adles.— 

Meltm 


__mg, Sargent’s.66*10% 

Melting, Reading.86*10% 

Melting, Monroe's Pat... P dos $4.00, 40% 

Melting, P. 8. * W.86*10040% 

Melting, Warner’s.30% 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.60*10% 

Quaker City.60*10% 

Enterprise.60*10% 

Lanterns— 

Tubular — 

Plain with Guards, P dos.$4.0004.26 

Lift Wire, with Guards.§4.5004.75 

Square Plain, with Guards... .§4.0004 Jt6 
8q. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4.2604.50 
without Guards, 26# P dos less. 
Mitoellaneou*. 

Police, Small, $6.00: Medium, $7.26*, 
Large, $9.76. 

Lemon 8qneexers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1_P dos 

Wood. No. 2.P dos $3.00,1 ^ 

Wood. Common.P dos $L7O01.76 

Dunlap's Improved.P dos $3.76. 20% 

Kammlia _No. 1, $6.00; No. 2. $9; 12, 

$18 P dos.26*10% 

Jennings’ Star.P dos $2.60 

The Boss.P dos $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, P dos $6JK); 2, $3.86; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.60060*6% 

King.40*6% 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk.60% 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen. 84 IX.. No. 1. 
$1.26; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.26; No. 4, 

$2.76; No. 6, $3.25.26% 

Cotton Chalk.66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No.4)4, 

Silver Lake. Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1, $6^0; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 |f^ 

Mason’s lineni ‘ No.‘ ‘3H,‘ $i.50; No’/ *4, 
$2.00: No. 4)4, $2.60. 

Mason's Colored Cotton.46% 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $8.60; No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 


..40040*10% 


Ventilator Cord. Samson Braided. 
White or Drab CoL.P dos $7.60.20% 

Locks, dec.— 

Door Locke. Latches, dkc. _ 

U.t Dec. 80, •«. chgd **"£*&$" 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list 

Sargent * Co., list Aug. L ’BSjJNjSS* 

Reading Hardware Co., list Feb^SL’ 88 . 

Livingston* Co. v* 70 ^ 

Note.— Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.Jj0ft26g 

Plate....8^4*2% 

F. Many’s ** Extension Cylinder ” $10JW 

B^^Tkfg. Co. 40040 * 10 % 

Yale Corrugated Key. 

Delta Flat Key. axvVS 

L. ft C. Round Key Latches.-.80*10* 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches..88)4*10% 

Romer’s Night Latches. 

Yale, new list.3»4% 

Shepard son or U. 8 .. •.- 8 W 

Feller or American.40*10% 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.28% 

Cabinet- 

Eagle, Gaylord Par -1 List March, ^. rej- 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.1,’86..38)4*9% 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 89.!.- A -f0% 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 63.t°*10% 

Delta. Nos. 86 to96. A ..-;.80% 

Stoddard Lock Co. 

“ Champion " Night Latches.. 

Barnes Mrg. Co. 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk...... . 

’'Champion ” Cab. and Com bln.. MW 

Romer’a. **a 

Urt De&iSrS*. .' 7 I * ,, S !2 

Eureka, Ei«le Lock Co.• 40 ^S 

Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91. .80% 

Horner's Scandinavian, Ac., Nos. 100 to 
606..16* 

A. E. Delta. W 

Champon Padlocks.w 

Hotchkiss.?0% 

Horseshoe. P do*. $9. 

Barnes Mfg. Co. 40040 * 10 % 

Nock’s. . S3S 

Scandinavian .90090*10% 

Fraim's Pat. Scandavlan low list.60% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60% 

Lumber Tools. 

Ring Pea vies," Blue Line .P do* I 

Ring Peavles, Common.P aoa I 

8 teel Socket Peavles.PdosI 

MalL Iron 8 ocket Peavles... .P dos I 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line”..P dpi \ 

Cant Hooka, Common Finish.. Pd< 

Cant Hooks/Mall. 8 ocket Clasp, 

Line” nmah. . ..410.00 

Cant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.Jp doa $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish.P dos fH.00 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. .P do* $ 12.00 

Hand Spikes....P do*6ft.,$15.00; 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, P dos., 12 ft., 
$1L60; 14 ft., $1240; 16 ft., $1440; 

18 tU. 11740s feo ft, $2140. ^ 

Pike Poles, Pike only, P do *12 ft. 
$10.00: 14 fL $11.00: 16 ft, $18.00; 18 
ft, $ 1 ^. 00 ; 20 ft/$ 2 <J. 00 . 

Pike Poles, not Ironed. P d<», ^ 

e l 4 ft, $ 7 . 00 : 16 ft, r' 

2 . 00 : 26 ft, $ 10 . 00 . 

Pofos, P do*. 12 ft, $14.00; 14 
6.00; 16 ft, $17.00 ^ ^ „ 

Swamp Hooks.P do* $18.00 

Lastro- 

Four-ounce Bottles....P do*. $1.76; P 
gross.817.00 

Mallets- 

USSkm:::::. v::JSSOBSSSS 

B. * L. Btock Co.. Hickory 
Match Safes— 

Dsngerfleld’s Self-Igniting. ..P do* $140. 
Mattocks.Regular list... .60*6060*10% 
Meat Cutters— 

Dixon’s p do*.40*6% 

Nos.. 1 2 8 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00 

Woodruff’s P do*.40*6% 

Nos. 100 160 

$16.00 $18.00 

Champion P do* .40*46% 

Nos.:..200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern P dos. 70070*6% 

Nos.11 12 18 

$27.00 $33.00 $46.00 

American. . 

Nos. 1 2 8 4 B 6 

Each. $6 $7 $10 $26 $60 

Enterprise. 

Nos.10 12 22 82 

Each.$3 $2.60 $4 $6_$16 

Pennsylvania.40*10% 

Nos. 1 2 8 00 

P do*....$24.00 $28.00 $30.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge P do*.46046*10% 

. Nos. 12 3 

$22.00 $80.00 $40.00 

Home No. 1.P dos, $96.00, 66*10% 

Draw Cut each: 

Nos ..6 2 6 8 

$60 $76 $80 8226.20026% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10030% 

Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.P dos 
$ 66 . 00 * 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d quality t. P gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $ 12 ; Kbiades, $18.net 

Lothrop's.20*10% 

Smith’s, P dos, Single, $2.00: Double, $8 • 

40046% 

Knapp * Cowles.40*10060% 

Buffalo Ad Instable.P dox, $8.00, SB% 
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Holaufi Gates— 

gt^bln’B Pat. 70070*7 W* 

Stebbin’s Genuine. 60 * 10 * 10 * 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends.40*10* 

Ohue's Hard Metal.60&10* 

Bush’s.20* 

Lincoln’s Pattern.70070*10 

^••d*.;3o&io* 

Boss, 9 dos: 

NOs. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $9: No. 4 f 
HO.00*10*10* 

Money Drawers ....9 dos, $180$2O 
Muzzles— 

S*te*r .f) do*, $3.00, 25 * 


Nalls. 


see Trade Report. 


Wire Nalls ft Brads, list July 14*87 
Wire NaUs, Standard Penny...f» * 


Natl Palter— 

Curtiss Hammer.... 
Giant, No. 1.. 


.V dps $0, net 

,.. 9 do*. f».00,10* 

Pelican.*do*, 99.00, 86* 


Nall Hets— 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. gr.,ltt2, 90* 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Blake’s Pattern. 9 dos $8.00,10* 

Turner ft Seymour Mfe. Co.50* 

Nuts- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed... 6.4# 64# 

„ Cold Punched. 6A# 6.6# 

(n tote less than 100 lb, 9 1b, odd )4#; 1-m 
boxes, add 1# to list. 


...9 *7*08# 

:Atsm 


O aknns— 

Government. 

U. S. Navy. 

Navy... 

Oilers— 

Zlno and Tin.66006*10* 

Brass and Copper.50*16050*10*6* 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.00; No. 8, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 9 do*. 

10010 * 10 * 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

Ust.40* 

Prior’s Pat. or." Paragon ” Zinc, 

OOftlOftlO* 

Piter’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60* 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.00* 

Ohnsteod’s Brass and Copper.50* 

Broughton’s Zinc.00* 

Broughton’s Brass.60* 


p*&a &- 81 


team- 


Standord . ooftioeooftio&io* 

Extra ..60ft 10(200* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Standard ...60&10&6* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 

9 lb 66#, 30* 

Jenkins’ Standard.. 9 lb 80#, 36* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#® 11# 9 ft 

Russia Pocking.14# 9 lb 

Italian Packing.13#&14# 9 ib 

Cotton Packing . .16#®17# 9 lb 

Jute. 7fo8# 9 lb 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Pails— 

Galvanized Iron- 


12 14 

3.00 3.26 

3.25 3.76 
8.00 3.26 
8.00 3.40 
3.00 3.26 

3.26 3.60 


__.. do* $4.50 

Milk, 14 qt ..9 do* $6.85 


Hill’s Light Weight, 9 do*. $2.76 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, 9 d*. 8.00 

Whiting’s. 2.76 

Sidney Shephard ft Co.... 2.80 

Iron Clod. 2.76 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt 
Fire, Stable and 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters'.high list 60* 

Faber's Bound Gilt. .9 gro $6.26 

Dixon’s Lead. 9 gro $4.60 

Dixon’s Lumber. 9 gro $0.75 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*10* 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 8, $12.00; 

0 to 7, $18.00.dls 0OA50OO&1O* 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent's list.50A10A10* 

Brass Head. Combination list.50*10* 

Porcelain Head,Sargent’s Ilst.60ftl0ftl0* 
Porcelain Head, Combination Ust..40ftl0* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— 9 do* 06# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

11# and under, Plain.66* 

1W and under. Galvanised.47)4* 

IK and over, Plain.65* 

1 H and over, Galvanised.66* 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60* 

Planes and Plane Irons— 


Mol< 


Wood Plants— 


n ding . ...........5OA506OftlO* 

Bench, First Quality.60060*6* 

Bench, Second Quality.QOftlOoeOftlOftlO* 

Bailey’® (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40ftl0* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40®io* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. ft L, 

Co.).20*10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).20ft 10* 

Steer’s Iron Planes.35@35*5* 

Meriden Mai.Iron Co.’8.80*10030*10*10* 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*10* 

Birmingham Plane Co.50050*5* 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting.120&10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40040*6* 

Sargent’s . .80*10080*10*10* 


Plane Irons- 

Plane Irons.20ftl0* 

Plane Irons, Batcher’s.. .$6.00®$5.25 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., 44 This¬ 
tle ”. 40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.80* 

Double.40* 

L. ft I. J. White.26* 

Alters and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.30*10040* 

Hall’* No. 2. 5 in., $18.60; No. 4. 7 In. 

$21.00 9 do*.2OA1O088W* 

Humason ft Beokley Mfg. Co. .60050*10* 

Gas Pllen.60* 

Gas Pliers. C us tar’s Nickel Plated. .0O&6* 

EUreka Pliers and Nippers.40* 

Russell’s Parallel.26* 

P.S. ft W. Cast Steel.60* 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

odd 0* dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* 

Morrill's Parallel, 9 do*. $12.00.. ,30ft5* 
Crook's 8 in., $15.00; 10in. $21.00, 

40040*5* 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46ft 10* 

Pocket Levels.70*10®70* 10 * 10 * 

Davis Iron Levels..80* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.lOftlO* 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop’s I. X. L. 9 dost 

Bishop’s O. K. 9 dos 1 

Bishop’s Pioneer. 9 dos i 

Bishop's American. 9 do* | 

Poppers, Corn— 

Round or Square, 1 qt... „ 

Round or Square, 2 qt.. V gr 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Dimer, 9 do* $30.00. 

25A10* 

Fletcher Post Hole Angers, do* $36, 20* 
Eureka Diggers . .. .7* do* $16.00® 17.00 

Leed’s. 9 do* $8.0099.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, 9 do* 

$18.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.V dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules. 9 do* $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion. 9 dos $0.00 

Schneidler. 9 dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.. .9 do* $84.00 

Cronk’s Poet Bars, fTdoz $60.00. 

60*5050*10* 

Gibb’s Poet Hole Digger, 9 doz $30.00, 
40040*10* 

, Potato Parers— 

White Mountain. 9 dos $6.0005.50 

Antrim Combination. 9 doz 88.00 

Hoosler. 9 do* $18.60 

Pruning Hooka and Hhears— 

Diseton’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw. 9 das$l8.00. 20&10* 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, 9 doz $12.00, 
20ftlb* 

E. 8. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, 9 do* 

$3.7504.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, 9 dos $4.260 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

# do* $13.00, 20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel ,9 doz $8.60,30* 
J.MolUnsonft Co.. No. 1.$6.25: No.2,7.25 

Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, ftc.OOftlO* 

Japanned Screw.OOftlO* 

Brass Screw. OOftlO* 

Japanned Side.0696*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.60ftl0* 

Empire Sash Pulley.66060* 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.50* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 

$4.50.dls 60*10050*10*5* 

Hay Fork, “ Antl-Frlctlon, ” 6 in. Solid, 

$6.70.dls 50* 

Hay Fork, 44 F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60* 

Shade Rack.46* 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Moore’s Antl-Frlctlon 5 in. Wheel, ft do* 
$12.00.40* 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60ftl0®60* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .60*10060 
ftlOftlO* 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70ft' ~ 
70ftl< 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ft do*.. .00066# 
Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cost Steel Drive. .60*54 
BemisftCall Co’s Springfield Socket .60&5* 
Spring, good quality.... ft doz $2.5002.60 

Spring. Leach's Pat.16* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40* 

Solid Tinners’.ft dos $1.44, dls 55* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.15* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


R 


all— 

Sliding Door. Writ Brass,** 35#.16* 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron.. f* ft. 7# 
Sliding Door. Iron, Pain ted.? foot 4#, 40* 
Barn Door. Light.m. )4 H 9* 

Per 100 feet.$2.50 3.00 4.40,10* 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 3.25..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, f> foot.44*05# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# 9 foot... .dls 50*2* 

Carrier Steel Rail, ft foot.4)6# 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.25* 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods. 66* 

Cast Steel, outside goods.6O&1O07O* 

Malleable. 70070*5* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.....$12.00. 50* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$0.00, 50* 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$ 6.00 . 26 * 



Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.80* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

10* 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.00060*5* 

Imitation “ 9 dos $2.00, dls 20*10*5* 

Torrey’s.20* 

Badger’s Belt and Com. 9 do* $2.00 

Lamont Combination.V do* $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper.60* 

Iron, list Nov. 17, ’87 .60* 

Rivet Sets.50*10* 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26*2* 

Stair. Black Walnut. 9 dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, 8argent’s Jlst.OOftlOftlO* 

Acme Moore’s Antl-Frlctlon.66* 

Union Bam Door Roller.70* 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..)* In. and larger 9 *>. 

Manila.* and 6-10 in. IMb H 

Manila Tarred Rope.f» lb I 

Manila. Hay Rope.lb lb 1J 

Sisal.. .H Inch and lancer V bi: 

Sisal.tfln. f ib 

Sisal. M and 5-10 in. f> lb 14 

SUal, HayRope.“ 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.f) a 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn. f> a _ 

Cotton Rope. 9 ft ll____ 

Jute Rope.fTa 7k# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80ft 10080ft 10*10* 

Ivory.60000ft 10* 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel.26ft 10* 

Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factor} ... f) 100 ft. 

Self-Heating. 9 do**$e!oOnet 

Self-Heating, Tailors’.... 9 do* $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.25* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40040*6* 

Enterprise Star Irons. 40* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 9 doz, 

$16.00 .dls 16* 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

9 do* $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8)4#, 16* 

New England.3#, 16* 

Mahony’s Troy Pol. Irons.26* 

Sensible.20020*6* 

National Self-Heating.30* 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40040*10* 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.30* 

Hash Cord- 

Common. 9 lb. 10011# 

Patent, good quality.f> ft 1301.3)*# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality 

9 ft 28029# 

Common Russia Sash. 9 a 13)4# 

Patent 44 44 . 9 a 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash. 9 a 22#023# 

India Cable Laid 44 . 9 a 13# 

SUver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10*10*6* 

A Quality, Drab, 56#.10*10*6* 

B Quality, White, 60#.90*10*6* 

B Quality, Drab/66#.20*10*6* 

C Quality, White (only)..26)4#®28# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson- 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#..30080*6* 

Braided, Drab Cotton, 66#_ " 

Braided, Italian Hemp, 55#.. 

Braided. Linen, 80# 

Hash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 9 «r, 

& 4 * 

Ferguson’s.83)6* 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1880, 
60*2* 

Victor.60*10*2* 

Walker’s.10* 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25*33)4* 

Reading.66*4*10066*4* 10*10* 

Hammond’s Window Springs..40* 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Brized. 9 gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

f»gr $10.00 

Universal. .80* 

Kempah&ll’s Gravity.60* 

Kempshall’s Model.60060*10* 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886^7.70* 

Payson’s Perfect.60060*10* 

Hugunln’s Sash Balances.26*6*2* 

Hugunin’s New Sash Locks.25*6*2* 

Stoddard “Practical”.10* 

Ives’ Patent.60060*10* 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, 9 gr $8; 

106, $10.00.dls 20410* 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.50* 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

55056*5* 

Security. .70* 

Buckeye. 9 gro $4.80 

Hash Weights— 

Solid Eyes. 9 ton $22.00 

Hausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “Challenge,” ft doz $20, 60050*6* 

Perry.f» dos, No. 1, $16.00 • No. 0, 

$21.00.60060*6* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030* 

Silver's.40*10* 

Haws— 

Dlsston’s Clr- 1 

cular.46046*6* Extras some- 

Disston’s Cross > times given 

Cuts.46046*6* by Jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26025*6* J 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Hi 


Reading 

50*10* 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

9 foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

9 foot 50# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

f> foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cute. 9 foot 27028# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cute. .9 foot IS# 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag..40* 

W. M. ft cTWend..80*6080*10* 

W. M. ft C., Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar.. . 9 foot 94020# 

W. M. ft C. X Cuts, Thin Back. 

9 foot 27#029# 

Peace Circular and MUL.46*10* 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 

90*10090*10*10* 
Peace Cross Cats, Standard.. .9 foot 96# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Bock 

* foot 27098# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill 

46046*10* 

Richardson’s X Cute, 

No. 1.89#; No. 8, 27#; No. 3,24# 
Rack Saxes— 

Griffin’s, complete.40*10060* 

Griffin’s Hook Saw, Blades... .40*1*060* 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Diamond Rook Saws and Blades.26* 

Eureka and Creaoent.26* 

Haw Frames— 

White Vermont. 9 gro $9.00010.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished. 9 do* 

$L60, dls 25* 

Haw Sets— 

Stillman’s Genuine.. .9 dos$5.0007.75, 
Stillman’s Imlta.. Vdo* 

40*6040*10* 

Common Lever. 9 do* $2.00.40*6* 

Morrill’s No. 1, $16.00; No*. 8^994.00. 

Leach's.. .No. 0. $8.00; No. 1. $16, 16090* 

Nash’s.90*10020*10*104 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.60, dls 10* 

Hammer, Bemls ft Call Co.’s new Pat. 

30*6* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 


Bemls ft Call Oo.’s Plate.10* 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cross Cat.12)4* 

Aiken’s Genuine.$18.00, 60*10* 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, 66*6* 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.90* 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6.50: dls 90ft 
10020ft 10010* 

Atkin’s Lever, 9 dos No. lT$6!oO; No. 2, 
$9.60 

Atkin’s Criterion. 9 dos $7.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2. 

$24.00. 40*10* 

Aveiy’s Saw Set and Punch.40* 

Am. Tool Co.’s Superior. 9 dos $16,60* 

Haw Toole— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior. 

$6.00 9 dos 

Hcaleo— 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

* do* $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 101.... f> doz $0.750$7.OO 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.1O0&£O 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.2002.30 

Chatlllon’s Grocere’ Trip Scales.60* 

Chatillon’s Eureka.26* 

Chatlllon's Favorite.40* 

Family. Turnbulls.3O03OftlO* 

Rlehle Bros.’ Platform.6* 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.. .60*100 
60*10*6* 

Chatlllon’s No. 1.40* 

Chatlllon’s No. 2.50* 

Hcrapero— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (8. R. ft L. Co.) 

$6JiO.30*10* 

Box, 1 Handle. 9 do* $4.00.10* 

Box, 2 Handle. 9 dos $6.00,10* 

Defiance Box and Ship.90*10* 

Foot.60*10000* 

Ship, Common. . 9 do* $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Hcreen Window and Door 

Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. ^^40^ 

Stearns’ Frame* and Ooraers.260&5ftlO* 

Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46*10* 

Dlsston’s I’at. F.xcelslor. 46*10* 

Buck Bro*.30* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.66*10* 

Black Han*ll»‘s.60*10* 

Sargent * OVs 

No. 1 Forget Blade.60*10*10* 

Nos. 20, 8(> and 00.0884*10*10* 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1. . .60*20070* 

No. 1 Ext ra.60000*10* 

Nos. 00 ft 1.60*6060*10*6* 

Stearns’.26*10*6* 

Gay ft Pawons.36* 

Champion.26*10* 

Clark’s Pat.9008814* 

Crawford’f Adjustable. .30* 

Ellrich’s S< •. _■ . •- 

Allard’s Spiral, new list... 25* 

Kolb’s Common Sense. .9 dos $6. QO^dls 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bite_SOftSOftSI 

Screw Driver Bits. 9 do* 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits. Put’s .f> gro 9*26 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. S, $12.mils 

P. D. ft Co.’s all Steel.6$ 

Hcrews— 

Wood Semes—List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 
July 1,1887. 

Flat Head Iron.70*1 

Round Head Iron... .66* „ 

Flat Head Brass.06*1 Extra 

Round Head Brass...60* 

Flat Head Bronse... .06* 

Round Head Bronse.00* 
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IRON 


Machine— 

Plat Head, Iron.664 

Bound Head, lion.504 

Bench and Hand- 

Bench, Iron.66*10066*10*104 

Bench, Wood, Beech.V doe $2*25 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*104 

Hand, Wood.26*10026*10*54 

Lag, Blunt Point..78076*104 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point. 75% 

Bed.25*54 

Hand lUdl, Sargent’s.66*4*104 

Hand bSN, H. ft B. Mfg. Co...70*100764 

Hand Ball, Am. ScrewCo.754 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. .50050*54 

Jack Screws, P. s. ft W. 36% 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .60*10000*10*54 
Jack Screws, Stearns’..40040*104 

b Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00.264 

Rogers, complete, $4.00. 26% 

Barnes' Builders' and Cabinet Makers’, 

$16.264 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades.354 

Scythe Snaths. 60*24 

Shears— 


Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers... ¥ doe $3.75 
Tinners’.20*24 

8ejmoar ’’' U 8 t '^i 6 ifoU*io* l o* W 

Helnlsch s, Ll8t * ^Sib&KfeoOAlOAiOAfii 

Helnlsoh’s TaUor’s Shears. SOM* 

First quality C. 8 . Trimmers. .80080*104 
Second quality C. 8 . Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*104 

Acme Cast Shears.10*104 

Diamond Cast Shears.• • •lO* 

Clipper.10*104 

VlctorCast Shears..76*10075*10*64 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.....404 

Chicago Drop Forge * F. Co., Solid 

8 teel Forged.704 

Clausa Shear Oo., Japanned.. .704 

Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.604 

Sheaves— 

M. wfcoTfistJuly, 1888. .60*10060*64 

B. * E- Ust Dec. IS, 1886.-36*204 

Corbin's list.60*10*24 

Patent Boiler.60*10*24 

Patent Boiler. Hatfield’s.764 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

Moore's Anti-Friction.604 

Sliding Shutter— 

R. * B. llstDec. 18,1886.00*10*24 

Sargent's list. 60*104 

B^Unff Hat. 60 * 10*104 

Ship Tools— 

L. * I. J. White.20*64 

Albertson Mfg. Co.264 

Shoes* Horse* Male* dec.— 

Burden’s, Perkins'. Phoenix, at factory 

Mule— 

Add $1 $ keg to above prtoea. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton lots.VlbO# 

10001 b lots.M ft 

600 % lots. ¥ lb lot 


(Eastern price a 2 1 off, cash, 6 dag a. 
Drop. J bag. ».$1^0 

Boc& a&d<&llled7 V *26db’bag '. Y. '. '. Y. 1A6 

Buck and Chilled, ¥ 6-ft bag.* .84 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames' Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1, 

1886.204 

Norn.—Jobbers frequently give 607*44 
extra on above. 

Qrlfflth's Black Iron.60*104 

Griffith's C. S.60060*104 

Griffith’s Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods.204 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).204 

St. Louis Shovel Co.J3O02OA7W4 

Hussey, Btnns * Oo.160264 

Hubbard * Co.20020*7144 

Lehigh Mfg. Co. bOStiO% 

Pa^ne Pettebone * Son, list January^ 

Remington’s (Lowman’s Patent) 

80*100404 

Rowland's, Black Iron.60*104 

Rowland's Steel.60*6060*104 

Shevela and Tonga- 

Iron Head.60*10060*10*64 

Braaa Head.7^60*10*104 

Skeins, Thimble- 

Western hat.76*5076*104 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.204 

Ooldbrookdale Iron Co.60*104 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins.604 

Utica Turned and Fitted.364 


Buffalo Metallic, 8 . S. * Co. ..60*26*104 

Barter Flour Sifters. ¥ dox $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters ....¥ do* $2.25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

* dox $ 2.00 

8 mlth’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 

¥ dox. $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, ¥ dox.. 70# 00 # 

Mesh 20, Nested, ¥ dox.. 86 # $1.00 
Mesh 24, Nested, V dox.. $1.00 1 JL 0 

Slates— 

School, by esse. 50*104 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 

86*24 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron.464 

Wood. 804 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).40*104 

Stearns’.20*100304 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s. ¥ dox $10.00, dis 6 O 4 

Stearns’. ....20*104 

Ives’, NO. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 ¥ dox. 

55*104 

Douglas’.P do* $0.00, dis 204 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. ..70*104 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list..70*104 

Buffalo S. S. & Co.33S&24 

Silver-Plated —{4 mos. or 54 cash 80 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.604 

C. Rogers & Bros.604 

Rogers & Bro.604 

Reed & Barton. .604 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..60*100604 

Simpson. Hall, Miller & Co.60*10 

Holmes * Edwards Silver Co..60*100 
60*10*54 

H. * E. Sliver Co., Mexican SUver.60*54 
H. * E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*64 

German Silver.60050*5 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60*54cash 

Nickel Silver.50*6060*10*64 cash 

Britannia. 604 

Board man’s Flat Ware.60*104 * 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver_'.504 § 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case B 

lota.^604 * 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60060*64 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.254 


Snaps, Harness, *c - 


Tacks, Brads, 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* 
10*104 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*104 

Chair Nalls.70*10070*10*104 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points.60060*64 

Cigar Box Nalls.60*10050*10*54 

Picture-Frame Points...60*10050*10*64 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..60*10(450*10*64 

Leathered Carpet.60*10050*10*64 

Brush Tacks.60*10050*10*64 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*100 
10*10*64 

Lining and 8addle Nalls, List Jan. 1, 
1886; 

8Uvered..30*10*104 

Japanned.20*10*104 

Double-Pointed Tacks.864 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*104 

Wire Brads & Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
8teel-Wlre Brads, K. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.60*104 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind.20*104 

Ive’s Tap Borers.3314*64 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20* 100804 

Clark's.*33140354 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American.26*104 

Spring.404 

Chesterman’s, Regular list.250304 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80080*104 

Thimble Hkelns—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*64 

Tinners' Shears, dtc.- 

Shears and Snips (P. S. * W.).200264 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. M&llinson * Co.33144 

Tinware— 


NhcifematSf.!!!!! '..Y.'.l 76 * 10 ® 80 * 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*100704 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*104 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .80*104 
Stairett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

264 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.30*64 


Stamped, Ji 
Jan. 90 18 


Fence Staple^ Plain.^ rrd.Rep. 

Steelyards.40*100604 

8 tocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods.30* 

6030*104 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods.. .80* 
6080*104 

Lightning Screw Plate.260304 

Reece’s New Screw Plates....38*4*60404 

8 tone— 

Hindostan No. 1, 8#; Axe. 8*#; Slips 

Sandstonef.? ft2W(# 

Washita Stone, Extra. ¥ ft 10020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.V 1b 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.ft 10011# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra.. ¥ 1b 36038# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.V lb 24026# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 InM lb $1.50 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 0 InM lb $1.86 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 In.ft 40# 

Turkey 81Ips.V lb $l.OO0li6 

Lake Superipr.Cha8e. ¥ lb 16# 

Lake Superior Sups. Chase. ..¥ lb 81032# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... ¥ lb 
18020# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds. .V ft 20025# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets.. ¥ gro $24.00 


Seneca Stone, SmaU Whets ..¥ gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon §. ¥ gro $6.00, dis 104 

Gem. . ¥ gro $4.60, dis 10% 

Gold Medal.* gro $6.00. dis 264 

Mirror. ¥ pro $6.00. dis -4 

Lustro.M gro $4.76 

Ruby. ¥ gro $3.76 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.V gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago. ¥ lb 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, M gro.$6.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. ¥ gro $13.00 
Tates’Liquid, 8 8 6 10 gal. cans 

¥ gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Tates Standard Paste Polish, 10-lb cans, 
Mb 15# 

Jet Black. ¥ gro $8.60 

Japanese. ¥ gro $3.60 

Fireside. ¥ gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel. ¥ gro $10.00 

Bonnell’B Liquid Stove Polish .fTgro $0.00 
BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. ¥ gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

cans.12*4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

I cans.12*4# 

Nickel Plate Paste.M gro $6.00 


Japanned and Placed, list 
iwtTv..76075*6 


Tire Benders, (Jpsetters, dec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .164 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.164 

Tobacco Cutters— 

, 

Champion.90*100804 

Wood Bottom. ¥ dox $6.00016.26 

All Iron. ¥ dos$4.26 

Nashua Lock CoU ¥ dox, $18.00 600654 

Wilson’s.664 

Sargent’s. ¥ dox, $24. dis, 66*104 

Acme .. .V dox, $&>.00, dis 404 

Transom Lifters— 

WoUensak’s Class 8 and 4, Bronzed 

Iron..604 

Class 8 and 4, Bronze Metal.264 

Class 8 and 4, Brass.864 

Skylight Lifters.864 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.604 

Relhers Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 

1887..60*24 

Relher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 
60*24 

Excelsior.60*10*24 

Shaw’s.60*104 

Pay son’s Universal..40040*104 


Game— 

Newhouse. 

Oneida Pattern. 

Game. Blake's Patent.. 
Mouse and Rat— 


Anchor (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.). .664 

Fitch's (Bristol). 50*104 

Ho tchki ss. .... 104 

Andrews. 504 

fiargenfs Patent Guarded.70*10*10# 

German, new list. 40*104 

Oovert. 60*24 

Covert, Mew Patent. 50 * 6*24 

Covert, New R. K. 

Covered Spring. 60 * 10*104 


Parker’s.200264 

Wilson’s. 664 

Howard’s.404 

Bonney’s.40*104 

Millers Fails.40040*104 

Trenton..40*6040*104 

Merrill’s. 160204 

Sargent’s.00*10*104 

Backus and Union.404 

Double Screw Leg.16*104 

Prentiss.20*60264 

Simpson's Adjustable.404 

Moore’s.904 

8aw Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*3. $15.00.. .dis 40*104 

Steam's.38U&1O088V4&1OA1O4 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises..33*60864 

Sargent's.64*4*104 

Hopkins’.V dox $17.60, dis 104 

Reading.40*104 

Wentworth.20*104 

Combination Hand Vises. ¥ gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.204 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.104 

W agon Boxes— 

Per lb.2H# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.V dox $4.00, dis 264 

Washer Catters- 

Smith’s Pat..dox $12.00. dis 20*10*104 

Johnson's. ¥ dox $11.00, dis 83H4 

Penny’s. 

ft dox Pol. $14; Jap'd. $16.00, dis 664 

Appleton’s. ¥ dox $16.00, dis 60*104 

Bonney’s.80*104 


81xe. H 5-16 H H H H 1 

Washers.... 7 69# 4% W 8* 3* 8* 
In lots less than 200 lb, ¥ lb, add }##, 6-*> 
boxes 1# to list. 


Iron .* lb 8*4# 

Steel.$bi # 


Well Bnckets, Galvanlsed- 


H ill’s. ¥ dox, 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt. $5.26 

Iron Clad.TV dox, 14 qt, $4.&0$4.5O 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$42604.60 

Whiting's Wired Top.. ¥ dox $4,000,426 

Well Wheels— 

8 In.. $226; 10 In.. $2.70; 12 in.. $326 


Iron— 

Market, Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 

70*100764 

Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ....70070*64 

Market, Oalv., Nos. 0 to 18 .66*64 

Market, Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18^ 

Stone, Br. end Ann-d, Noe. 

Stone, Bright and Ann'd, Nos. 1 W tc^^| 

Stone, Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 27 to% 

76*10*64 

8tone,Tlnned. .70070*104 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*104 

Galvanised Fence. 664 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 0 .754 

Anneakd Grape, Nos. 10 to 14. .764 

Brass, list Jan. is. 1884.15*204 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884.264 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools. . - -664 

Mai In’s Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spools. 


Mouse,Cage, Wire ....¥ dox$2^0, dis 104 
Mouse, Catcn-’em-aUve, ¥ ds $8.50, dis 164 
Mouse, “ Bonanza ”. ¥sa $10.00 net 


Mouse Delusion. ¥ gr $18.00, dis 164 

Rat, “Decoy ”. ¥ gr $10.00, dis 104 

Ideal..Mgr $10.00 


Cyclone. ¥ gr $ 6.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps, 

¥ dox 90# 

In full cases.M dos 76# 


Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering 


List, Jan. 2,1888.— (Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*54 

Steel Carpet.80080*64 

Swedes Iron Carnet.80080*54 

American Iron Cut.76075*104 

Swedes Iron.76*6075*104 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*64 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10076*10*64 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10075*10*54 

Gimp and Lace.75*10075*10*54 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10075*10*64 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.76*10076*10*64 
Swedes Iron Miners’ ...76*10075*10*54 
Swedes Iron BUI Posters' or Railroad, 

76*10076*10*64 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list), 

80080*54 

Copper Tacks.60*104 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.60*104 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*104 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.7O*lO07O*lO*lO4 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls, 70*100 
70*10*104 

Basket Nalls.70*10Q70*lo*iot 


Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 26025*104 

Peace’s Plastering.264 

Clement * Maynard’s.204 

Rose’s Brick.160204 

Brade’s Brick..264 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.204 

Garden.704 

Triera— 

Butter and cheese.264 

Tracks, Warehouse, dec,— 

B. & L. Block Co.’s list. *82..404 

Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Flax Twine— 
No. 0, H and 
No. 12, h and 
No. 18, H and 
No. 24, h and 
No. 86, h and 


BC. B. 

I ft Balls.22# 80# 

{ft Balls.21# 29# 

l lb’Balls.18# 28# 

\ 1b Balls.18# 28# 

11b Balls.16# 27# 


No. 86, H and H » Balls.16# 27# 

No. 264, Mattrass, H and ft Balls.48050# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, % ft Balls.26# 

Mason Line, Linen. ft Balls.66# 

2- Ply Hemp, % and % ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).11^# 

8-Ply Hemp, 1 ft Balls.12#012M#' 

3- Ply Hemp, 1% ft Balls.11#011)4# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft ..15#0l6# 
2, 8, 4 and 6-Fiy Jute, ft Balls.10# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 16 ft to dox. .18# 


Solid Box..60060*54 

Parallel— 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.15*104 

Stephens'.2503V4 


Malln’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80% 

Cast Steel Wire.. -504 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 304 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# ¥ ft 

Picture Wire.60 ft 104 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

¥ 1000, $9.00, dis 264 
Wire Clothe* Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cisth, Netting, dec. 
Painted Screen Cloth, ¥ 100^ t %.,^ 
Galvanized Wire Netting . .. .*.76076*64 
Wire Os*4»~ 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rape- 

List May 1,1886. __ 

Iron.804 

Cast Steel.404 


American Adjustable.404 

Baxter’s Adjustable “S’’.... 40*100604 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*100604 

Coes’ Genuine. 66*84 

Coes' “ Mechanics’ ’’.66*10*84 

Girard Standard.70*104 

Machinists’, Sterling Wrench Co..70*104 
L&mson * Sessions* Engineers’.. .00*104 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard.70*104 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.\ 

80 ® 8045 ‘ 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Bemls ft CaU’s 

Pat. Combination.364 

Merrick’s Pattern.364 

Brigg’s Pattern.264 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.40*54 

No. 3 Pipe.40*104 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00. dis 60*104 
The Favorite Pocket dos $4.00, dis 404 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.254 

Boardman’s.20*104 

Always Ready.25*54 

Alligator.604 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*lo4 

Acme, Bright.60*34 

Acme, Nickeled. 50*34 

Walker’s.55*34 

Diamond Steel. 55*34 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $8.00 off. 

Wrought Hoods— 

Staples, Hooks, *c., list Jan. 12.1839. 

80A2 1, 0 8 J&254 


Digitized by boogie 




















































































































































































































































































THE IRON AGE. 


February 2 , 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1889. 

The following quotation! are for email lota. Wholesale prices, at whloh large lot* only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STKEL. 
Bar Iron from Store* 

Common Iron: 


Refined Iron: 

94 to 2 In. round and square.. } 

lto4in. xWtoltfln.> 

416 to 8 in. X % to 1 in .1 

1 to 6 in. x V4 and 0-16. 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq. 
Bands—! to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12— 


fib 1.90 © ... 4 

p 


p 


efi 

3 

i 

1 

f ft 2.00 © 2.104 

S3- 



.fib 2.20 ©2.804 

2 

I 


.f ft 2.10 © 2.204 

k 


•2 

.fib 2.20 © 2.804 

I 


’S 

.fib 8.00© ...4 

0 

fc 

3 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887. being quotations for all sized lots. 

p a g Weights per square foot and prices 

jS a 2 per pound. 


| 8838S88J. 

o 

•g ® 2 .2 S S 2 .S S® 

—— 

- 25 26 26 20 27 28 81 88 

72 26 25 25 26 28 80 84 ... 

- 25 26 26 27 28 88 86 ... 

46 25 85 26 28 80 84 88 .... 

- 26 25 27 29 81 85 . 

96 25 26 28 80 82 80 . 

- 25 26 80 82 87 . 

-96 26 26 81 . 

— 26 27 . 

-96 27 28 .. 


Burden’s “ H. B. * 8.” Iron, base ^ 

price..fib **>© ••**! 

“Ulster”.■> lb 8.10 © —# 

Norway Rods . 4 00 © 5.00* 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots. 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8)4* 
Beet Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. W 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. Q. Cleaned. 

10 to W.f 2.75 © 2.80* 8.25 ©.* 

17 to 20.f lb 2.85 © 8 00* 8.25 ©8.50 * 

21 to 24.f lb 8.00 © 8.10* 8.50 ©.* 

25 and 26....W 1b 8 20 w> .... 8.50 ©.* 

27 .* lb 8.86 © 3.37)4* 8-75 ©.* 

28 .f ft 8.60 © .. ..* 4.00 ©.* 

B B. 2d qual. 

Gair’d, 14to20, 9 ft. 4.60 © .. .. 4 88©.* 

Galv’d,ilto24,f ft,4.87)*© . ... 4.75©.* 

Gair’d,26 to 96, f ft, 5 25 © ... . 5.12© .* 

Gatr’d, 27.fib, 5.62)4© .... 5.48©. t 

Gair’d. 26.f ft, 6.00 ©. 5.86 © . . .* 

Patent Planished..$ 1b A 10* B, 9* 

Russia.fib 9U# © 10* 

American Gold Rolled B. B.f ft 5* © 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.f lb 15 * 

Extra Cast .f lb 16k© 17 * 

BM^ouUcHSbMr"[fib IS # 

Blister, lstquality.f lb 12)4# 

German 8teel, Best. f lb 10 * 

2d quality.fib 9 * 

3d quality..fib 8 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f lb 15 * 

2d quality..f lb 14 f 


48 -96- 

48-! 


8d Quality...... 

METALS. 

Tin. 

Banca. Pigs. 

Straits. Pigs.. 

English, Pigs. 

Straits in Bars. 

Tin Plates. 
Charcoal Plates — Briaht. 


.fib 12)4* 


Helm-Grade_ 

....IC lOx 14.. $6.75 

© 

*222 

46 

1 

....IC.12xl2. 6.00 

© 

6.25 


46 

.. IC,14x20.. 5.75 

© 

6.00 

44 

64 

....IC, 20 x 2e.. 12.00 

© 

12.50 

»» 

• 4 

..IX, 10X14.. 7.25 

© 

7.50 

4 

tt 

...IX, 12x1 2.. 7.60 

© 

7.75 

* •« 

44 

. . IX, 14x20.. 7.26 

© 

7.50 

M 

t* 

....IX, 20 x 28.. 16.00 

© 

15 50 

4 

»« 

..DC, 12X x 17.. 5fia 

© 

5.76 

it 

44 

..DX, 12)6 x 17.. 7.00 

© 

7.25 

Call and Grade. 

.10.10x14,. 6.75 

© 

6.00 

46 

tt 

_TC, 12x12.. 6.00 

© 

625 

u 

tt 

.IC, 14x20.. 5.76 

© 

6.00 

64 

it 

.IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

© 

7.56 

M 

tt 

.IX, 12x12.. 7.50 

© 

7.75 

«t 

«• 

.IX 14x20. 7.25 

© 

7.50 


Allaway Grade. 


e.10.10x14.. ft.OO 

.IC, 12 x 12 . 5.12)4 

.TC, 14x20.. 5.00 

.IC, 20 x 28.. 11.00 

.IX. 10x14.. 0.00 

...IX, 12 x 12.. 6.25 

.IX, 14x20.. 6.00 

.IX. 20 x 28.. 12.00 

...DC, 12)4x17.. 4.75 
. .DX, 12)4x 17.. 5.75 
Coke Plates —Bright. 


Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20. 

$4.75 

© 

$5.00 

10x20. 

7.25 

© 

7.50 

20 x 28. 

9.75 

© 

10.25 

IX, 10x14,14x20. 

6.50 

© 

5.75 

BV :Grade.-IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20. 

4.40 

© 

4.60 

Charcoal Plates.— 

Terne. 



DeanlGrade.—IC, 14 x 20. 

$4.40 

© 

$4.62* 

90 x 28. 

9.00 


925 

IX, 14x20. 

4.40 

© 

6.62X 

20 x 98. 

11.00 

© 

11-87)4 

▲became drade.—IC, 14 x 20. . 

4.25 

© 

4.50 

20 x 28 .., 

. 8/0 

© 

9.00 

IX, 14x20.. 

5.25 

© 

5.50 

20 x 28.. 

10.50 

© 

10.80 


Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26.112 sheets. .$12 

(XX, 14 x 28. 1!2 sheets.... 12 

[XX, 14x81.112 sheets . 14. 


84-96- 26 27 . 

84-96 27 28 .. 

Orer 84 in.wide 28 90 . 

All Bath Tub Sheets..... 10 os. 14 oz. l*oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.fc8 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch dlamete.* and orer, per 

pound.28* 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound ad ranee orer lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, orer 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance orer price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound orer the fore- 

Calcfor SardRolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 9 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier..28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles orer 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each ......... .. ... .... 8* 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each.30* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each.• • ••••l 5 * 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12* 

For tinning boiler sixes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

sqiiarefoot. ••••••• . •••2)4* 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 


, inch fib.50* 


© 6.12)4 

© 5.25 

© 5.12)4 


.42* 

.40* 

.89* 

.87* 

.84* 


% inch f ft .47* 

U “ “ 41* 

$4 “ “.89* 

94 “ “ 87* 

52 “ « 86 * 

1 “ •» 84* 

1)4 “ M .81* 


Corporation Cocks, “ Mueller »* Pattern, from 

Western list. . ..66&10&9 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks—50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50*10*2 

Com pres-ion Double Basin and Shampooing I 

Cocks.50*1(5*2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.60*10*2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

BallCocks.80*104* 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56*10*2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.66*10*2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves. 8ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.55*10*9 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 66*10*2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

*1.25. dislO 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.*1.90.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56*10*2 

Union Joints.60*10*2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55*10*2 

Hose Goods .85*10*2 

Steam and Gas Fitters 9 Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40610*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60*10*2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. .60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves— .*.00*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*11 

Brass Hose Valves.*0*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 60*1012 

Brass Safety Valves..00*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. .50*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50*10*9 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks.57)4*10*2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57)4*10*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

50*10*2 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.—60*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps. 50*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2*10*2 

Brass Union Joints .60*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Ninnies .. ..56*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Checg 

Valves .66*10*2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.66*10*2 

▲11 Iron Valves.66*10*2 


,50 © $12."5 
75© 

,25 © 


Copper. 

ftjTY: Pig. Bar and Ingot, it: Old Copper, 8< 
$ ft. Manufactuied (including all articles or 
which Coppe iis a component of chief value;, 
45 f ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake.© )7 f 

’ 4 Anchor ” Brand... . • • .© 16)4# 


Miscellaneous. 


Boll and Skeet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 © 15 $ 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 f 100 lb. 

Western Spelter .5)44 © 6 t 

“ Bergenport ”..8 1 

44 Bertha r ’.7« © 84 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2)44 f lb- 

600 to casks.6)44 

Per ft.7)44 

I#ead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 f 100 1b. Old Lead, 24 f lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 84 f lb. 

American . .. . .4)44 

Newark..4)^4 

Bar.5)4* 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 64 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to tr .de discount.154 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount. 45« 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 6)4* 

Solder. 

H © V4 (Guaranteed). 164 

Extra Wiping ... 18)4* 

The prices of the manv other qualit es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composiiion. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.f lb 135*4 © 144 

HaJlett’s . “ 124 © 12)44 

Plumbcs 9 Brass Work, 

Discount 
per cent. 

around Bibhs and Stops. 55*10*2 

Ground ‘•tops. Hydrant Cocks. *e.55*10*2 

Corporation Cocks. 55*10*2 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 

. ...70*10 
. ..75*16 


Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.f ft 29 © 244 

•• Ordinary. 64 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.19 © 154 

“ “ best. 28 4 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fall to best—.40 © 554 

“ “ 44 in oil.45 ©554 

*• Chinese dry . 704 

• 4 Ultramarine.18 © 804 

Brown. Spanish. 1*44 

Van Dyke.10 ©12# 

Dryers Patent American..ass’d cans, 94; kegs 74 

Green. Cb r ome.15 © 284 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 © 18 © 254 

Green, Pans.good, 904; beet, 254 

Green. Paris in oil .good, 804; best, 854 

Iron ai» t Bright Red.f ft 2)44 

Iron Paint. Brown . f ft 1)4# 

Iron Paint, Purple .• • • ...f 1b 8# 

Ir-in Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red....f ft 6)44 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .f ft 5)44 

Iron P iint. Gn-und in oil. Brown.f lb 5)|# 

Iron Paint. Ground. Purple.f ft §4 

Litharge. --.6)44 

Mineral Paints.2 © 4f 

Orance Mineral .104 

Red Lead. Ain«ric n .6!44 

Red Venetian (Rug.) dry.$1.66 © $1.7f 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 114 ; ken, 8< 

Red Indian Dry.,..0© 124 

Ros*Pink.to© 13 ; 
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Wheeler’s Surface Condenser. 

The accompanying cuts illustrate the 
combination of the Wheeler surface con¬ 
denser with independent system of air and 
circulating pumps. The condenser is 
mounted on the latter, thus saving floor 
space, which is of considerable importance 
in engine-rooms that are crowded with 
machinery. In this design the condenser 
is firmly bolted down on the pumps, the 
latter serving as a foundation, thereby 
saving expense of piping between the 
pumps ana the condenser. As shown by ' 
the sectional view on the next page, the 
water pump delivers the circulating water 
through the nozzle C directly into the 
lower section of tubes in the condenser. 


I or similar materials. In fact, there are no 
ferrules, washers or packings of any kind 
employed. The tubes are of seamless 
brass tubing, carefully tinned inside and 
outside. They are arranged in pairs, the 
smaller tube inside of the larger. The 
latter is thickened at one end, on which a 
deep thread is chased. This end of the 
tube is screwed into a head of brass, and 
on the other end of the tube is screwed a 
cap, as shown. One end of the small tube 
is also drawn thick And a thread chased on 
it. This tube is also screwed into a head 
I of brass. The tubes can be easily taken 
out and thoroughly cleaned, as their form 
and the manner of fastening permit of this 
being readily done. The tightly screwed 
fastenings of the tubes also permit the use of 


Signaling from Mining Cages.* 11 

An efficient arrangement for signaling * 
by means of electricity from cages in 
motion in shafts is described in a recent 
issue of Engineering . The object is at¬ 
tained by inserting an insulated copper 
wire in the hoisting rope and by connect¬ 
ing it at the cage end to an ordinary push 
button. At the drum end of the rope the 
insulated wire is brought out and con¬ 
nected to an insulated brass ring working 
upon the drum-shaft, and upon which a 
strip of copper rubs so as to maintain an 
electric connection with the signal bell 
and battery placed in front of the engine- 
man. Those in the cage by touching the 
push can instantly communicate with the 
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WHEELER’S 8URFACE CONDENSER, COMBINED WITH INDEPENDENT AIR AND CIRCULATING PUMP. 


From thence the water flows by the pas¬ 
sageway E into the chamber H, passing 
through the upper group of tubes, and 
finally discharging at the outlet nozzle D, 
as shown by the arrows. The exhaust 
steam, entering at the nozzle A, comes in 
contact with the scattering plate O, thereby 
distributing uniformly over the cooling 
surface of the tubes. The water of con¬ 
densation gravitates to the bottom of the 
condenser, and flows directly to the air 
pump by the annular passage B, the air 
pump discharging the water and vapors 
through the outlet nozzle at the side of the 
cylinder. Both air and circulating pumps 
are operated by a direct-acting steam 
cylinder in the usual way. 

In our issue of January 7, 1886, we gave 
a sectional view of this surface condenser, 
showing more of the details of construc¬ 
tion. It may be well to state here, how¬ 
ever, that the arrangement is one provid¬ 
ing very thoroughly for the expansion and j 
contraction of the tubes, and this without' 
the use of tube packings of wood, paper 


circulating water under pressure, which is 
often the case with stationary engines 
j where the supply is from a head of consid¬ 
erable hight. The circulation of water is 
very perfect, and consequently the smallest 
amount of cooling water is required. This 
feature gives a marked saving in the power 
necessary for the circulating pump. The 
condensers are made with bodies of both 
circular and rectangular shape. The 
larger sizes are usually of the latter de¬ 
sign. The patentee and proprietor of 
, these improved condensers is Frederick 
1 M. Wheeler, 98 Liberty street, New York. 


The last of the large castings for the 
hull of the United States cruiser San 
Francisco, now being constructed at the 
Union Iron Works, was made at the Pacific 
Rolling Mills recently. The casting is 
of steel, and is the port strut for the 
port shaft of the vessel. The charge of 
metal in the furnace was 26,000 pounds, 
and the casting will weigh about 16,000 
pounds. 


engineman at any part of the lift, and 
signal to him to stop, or raise, or lower 
the cage. At the Newbattle Colleries, 
Dalkeith where the signaling apparatus 
is now working, it has been applied in the 
pumping shaft, 800 yards deep, and is 
specially used by the pump men for work¬ 
ing at the pumps in different parts of the 
shaft. By means of the signal, standing 
in or upon the top of the cage, the men 
can instantly signal their requirements. 
Connections are also put upon the frame 
of each desk of the cage, so that coal 
work signals can be made by means of the 
rope at a great saving of time. 

“The application appears,” says our 
contemporary, “to be of special value in 
case of repairs in the shafts, affording as 
it does absolute safety to the occupants of 
the cage in making signals, and it would 
also be of inestimable value in cases of 
accident arising from explosion or break 
up in the winding shaft, where the state 
of the shaft or of the atmosphere is un¬ 
known, and where in such cases many 
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lives have been lost through the occupants out Dr. Geissenhainer died, and Ameri- These experiment* were all being watched 
of the cage having no means of signaling can metallurgy suffered its first great loss, by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
to the engineman. A case such as mis was While these experiments were going on pany with intense interest. It is but 
the well-known and recent case at the De at Silver Creek, John Potts was working rarely that so great .an amount of brains 
Beers mine, in South Africa, where the cage on the same lines at Cressonia, Schuylkill was ever concentrated in the skulls of a 
and its occupants, including Mr. Lindsay, County, and with commendable success; company as was developed in the heads 
the manager, was lowered into a deadly but, as in the case of the Valley Furnace, of this company. Two men especially 
atmosphere without means of preventing the Potts Furnace was too small and his connected with the management—-Josiah 
the descent after the cage left the surface.” blast too weak and cold. In 1888 a small White and Erskine Hazard, both of Phila- 

_^_ furnace at Mauch Chunk was blown in on delphia—were marvels of foresightedness, 

_ anthracite coal. It limped along for a few indomitable energy and untiring industry. 

Early Anthracite Furnaces. months, and was then blown out. It was Mr. White was a strict Friend, which 

- again put in blast early in 1889, with an must have been a great trial to him some- 

Oliver Williams, of Catasauqua, re- improved hot blast, but after running a times when his plans went awry through 
views as follows the early history of the short time was abandoned. Mr. F. C. La- the stupidity of his agents, 
manufacture of anthracite pig iron in thorp, an eminent engineer—still living, Philadelphia has erected monuments to 
Pennsylvania, in a letter to a local news- I believe,at Trenton, N. J.—was connected many men who have not done one-tenth 
paper: with this enterprise, and is fully Qualified of what these men did to pour gold into 

In 1828 Neilson, of Scotland, patented to write an interesting chapter on tne early her lap. Mr. White and Mr. Hazard saw 
the use of hot air in the smelting of iron history of anthracite pig iron. that the time had now arrived for them to 

ore in the blast furnace. The inventor In 1888 Burch Patterson commenced move in the matter of pig-iron making. 

* 1 built better than he knew,” as at that the erection ot the Pioneer Furnace at Mr. Hazard was sent over to Wales, and 
time anthracite coal was practically un- Pottsville. He engaged Mr. William there found Mr. Crane’s furnace success- 
known in Scotland, and the use of his Lyman, who had been connected with a fully smelting iron ores with anthracite 



SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF WHEELER’S SURFACE CONDENSER. 


patent was confined to smelting with bitu¬ 
minous coal. In 1886 George Crane, of 
Wales, obtained a British patent for the 
use of the hot blast in connection with an¬ 
thracite coal. Mr. Crane at that time 
owned an anthracite coal mine at Ynisced- 
win, South Wales, that was valueless to 
him. Mr. Crane, in connection with Mr. 
David Thomas, at once proceeded to change 
a furnace that had been run on coke, to 
use anthracite. This furnace was put in 
blast early in 1887, and it was a complete 
success from the start. Prior to this Dr. 
Geissenhainer, a Lutheran clergyman of 
New York City, a man deeply interested 
in the sciences and evidently well informed 
as to Neilson’s discovery, and fully appre¬ 
ciating its value as connected with the 
use of anthracite coal, commenced the 
erection of a blast furnace on Silver Creek, 
about seven miles from Pottsville. This 
was known as the Valley Furnace, and 
was blown in some time in July, 1886. 
This furnace continued in blast some ten 
or twelve weeks, using anthracite coal ex¬ 
clusively. The furnace was small, the 
pressure of blast about 8 pounds, with a 
temperature of only some 200° F. Unfor¬ 
tunately, soon after the furnace was blown 


rolling mill in Boston, as manager. It was 
first blown in on the 10th of July, 1889. 
It continued in blast but a few days, and 
was shoveled out. Benjamin Parry, who 
had worked at Yniscedwin with David 
Thomas, took the position of founder. 
The furnace was again blown in some time 
in October, 1889. Mr. Thomas was then 
in Catasauqua, and Mr. Parry sent lor him 
to come to Pottsville for aid and counsel. 
Mr. Thomas, accompanied by his son Sam¬ 
uel, then a mere stripling, but now emi¬ 
nent in the trade, drove over to Pottsville 
and remained there for a week, during 
which time Pioneer was for the second 
time blown in. As stated by Mr. Jenks, 
this furnace then ran successfully, but only 
for a long enough time to secure the pre¬ 
mium of $5000 (not $12,000, as stated by 
Mr. Jenks) offered by Nicholas Biddle to 
the first person who would make anthra¬ 
cite pig iron continuously for three 
months. Owing to the poor supply of 
ores in the vicinity, Pioneer was blown 
out early in 1840, and remained idle for 
some time. During the year 1840 several 
small furnaces were blown in at different 
points in Eastern Pennsylvania, but none 
of them proved a commercial success. 


coal exclusively, under the management of 
David Thomas. Mr. Hazard at once con¬ 
tracted with Mr. Thomas to come to this 
country and erect a furnace. Mr. Thomas 
arrived here June 5, 1889, and promptly 
commenced building a furnace at Crane- 
ville, now Catasauqua, on the banks of the 
Lehigh Canal. This furnace, though 
small, was of far more generous propor¬ 
tions than any of its American predecessors. 
It was supplied with an improved hot-blast 
oven capable of heating the air to about 
600° F., and with a blowing apparatus giv¬ 
ing the pressure of about six pounds to the 
square inch. Mr. Thomas blew this fur¬ 
nace in July 8, 1840; made his first cast 
July 4, 1840; continued it in blast—with, 
of course, the necessary renewals—until 
1879, when it was replaced by a furnace of 
more modern design. This furnace not 
only made iron, but, equally as important, 
made money from the word “go.” Mr. 
Thomas followed this up by building the 
magnificent plants of the Crane ana the 

I Thomas Iron Companies, earned for him¬ 
self the honor of having been the first man 
in this country to successfully and profit¬ 
ably establish the manufacture of anthracite 
pig iron, and as such is fairly entitled to 
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the monument which I trust will be dedi¬ 
cated to his memory on the 4th day of 
July, 1890.__ 

Tito Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 

Edward Atkinson, the president of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
panies, has published his joint report for 
the year 1888, 19 companies in New 
England and Pennsylvania being members 
of the association. The premiums re¬ 
ceived in gross in 1888 amounted to 
$4,462,089.90, of which $146,264.99 was 
returned on policies canceled. The risks, 
written at the average rate of 0.9081, 
amounted to $491,366,988, the net risks 
-carried 12 months being $475,261,488. 
The losses incurred were $848,068.50, a 
percentage to net premium of 19.65, or 
17.84 cents loss per $100 of risks carried 
12 months. The premiums on risks termi¬ 
nated in 1888, on policies issued in 1887, 
figured up $4,055,827.78. The dividends 
returned on the same were $3,062,306.86, 
or 75.5 per cent. The average rate of 
premium charged in 1887 on policies which 
terminated in 1888 was 89.34 cents per 
$100 of risks taken. Deducting the divi¬ 
dend of 754 per cent., leaves the net 
cost of insurance, including losses, ex¬ 
penses and taxes, 21.89 cents per $100. 
On the 81st of December last the risks 
outstanding were $478,928,628. 

The practically concurrent action of all 
the mutual companies and the establish¬ 
ment of systematic and regular inspections 
of all risks began in 1878. In 1879 tbe 
conclusion was reached that the increase of 
property at risk in almost all mill yards 
required additional safeguards, which were 
steadily called for until nearly all risks 
were protected with suitable apparatus, at 
the present standard of adequate protec¬ 
tion, in or about the year 1883. 

Since that date the members have had a 
right to expect an increase in the percent¬ 
age of their annual dividends, even though 
a concession in the rates of premium vary¬ 
ing from 5 cents to 25 cents on each $100 
of risks carried has been made in consider¬ 
ation^ the additional safeguards called 
for. Too much clerical work would be 
required to determine the exact sum of the 
concessions in the rate of premium. It is 
computed at not less than $2,000,000 dur¬ 
ing the last ten years. Had the old rates 
been continued, and had this additional 
sum been paid in to the companies, it 
would all have been returned in the form 
of dividends. The average rate of pre¬ 
mium placed on deposit with the mutual 
companies, at the reauction granted dur¬ 
ing the last five years, has varied but a 
fraction from 90 cents on each $100 of 
risks insured. 

The gain in dividends has been as fol¬ 
lows : 

Premiums on Per 

expired policies. Dividends, cent. 

1884. $3,047,006.81 $2,047,328/5 67.20 

1886. 3,250,548 & 2,416,419.04 74.12 

1886 . 3,486,827.86 2,708^67.50 77.71 

1887 . 3,763^08.41 2,667,154.88 70.88 

1888 . 4,866,827.78 3,062,306.88 76.50 

$17,611,416.18 $12,902,073 88 73.28 

The steady progress in preventing loss by 
fire is most conclusively proved by the 
regular increase in the rate of dividend. 

Per cent. 

Thei dividend of all companies from the 

uptoDecember31,1878, tle^ear in 
wntch concurrent action ana joint 
inspection were established, had been 

at the average rate of. 60.925 

In the last five years of this period the 
increase in risks taken had not been 
ooapied with increased protection, 
ana the average rate of dividend was 

InDu years lifts to 1883 a steady press¬ 
ure was exerted for improvement, 
and from 1884 to 1888, inclusive, toe 

average dividend as rtove given has 


The gain to all members from the conces¬ 
sion m rates, with the actual gain in divi¬ 
dends on the reduced rates added thereto, 
is computed at not less than $5,000,000 in 
ten years—1879 to 1888 inclusive—which 
sum would far more than suffice to cover 
the estimated cost of all the additional 
safeguards which have been called for. 

Statkmeht No. 4. 

Cost of insurance in 19 factory mutual 
Insurance Companies from the date 
of their organization, respectively, to 
December 81, 1888, assuming that all risks 
should be re-insured on that day, and one- 
half the premiums received in 1888 applied 
thereto: 

Total amount of risks written,. ..$5,600^60,784.00 


Premiums received thereon. $40,347,370.01 

Dividends made there¬ 
on.$30,683,720.60 

Value of assets, $4,047,- 
208.13. Lees deduc¬ 
tion for re-insurance, 

$2,157,902.45.. 2,489,305.68 33,123,026.28 


The remainder constitutes the cost 
of insurance.$16£54.848.73 


On this basis the cost of insurance has 
been 28 ^ cents on each $100 of risks 
taken—equal to 82.08 per cent, of the 
premiums received, but through cancella¬ 
tion from time to time, and by computa¬ 
tion for the cancellation of policies which 
had not terminated December 81, 1888, 
the amount of risks above written would 
be somewhat more than had been carried 
a full term of 12 months. Making allow¬ 
ance for this element of cancellation, the 
actual cost of insurance for full 12 
months on each $100 of risks taken may 
be computed at 30 cents per $100, and the 
proportion of premium required to meet 
losses, expenses and taxes may be consid¬ 
ered substantially 334 per cent, of the 
premium received. 

The system of inspection has been 
more fully perfected during the last 
year. Additional experts and employees 
have been required for making special in¬ 
spections, laying out fire protection, mak¬ 
ing plans and the like. The cost of this 
service is assessed in proportion to the 
amount of risk carried by each company 
at the end of each year, and, while the in¬ 
crease in the number of risks has called 
for some additional expense in the aggre¬ 
gate, the proportionate expense to the 
amount of work done has not been in¬ 
creased, but has of late slightly dimin¬ 
ished. According to the experience of the 
last few years, the cost of general and 
special inspection, making plans, printing 
and distributing documents, making spe¬ 
cial investigations of oil, hose, sprinklers, 
Ac., comes to $150 per year on each 
$1,000,000 of risks insured. 


Labor in Connecticut. 


In the year 1888, taken separately. 


78.26 

75.50 


The fourth annual report of the Con¬ 
necticut Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been issued. It is an important and in¬ 
teresting work. It opens with the state¬ 
ment of the result of the figures and in¬ 
formation taken from the books and pay¬ 
rolls of 90 establishments, representing 20 
lines of manufacture, in the State. In the 
fall of 1887 investigation had shown that 
the real cause of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the laboring people ; was that their 
wages were not just m proportion to the 
profits received by their employers. On 
the other hand, employers believed that 
wages were as high as the condition of 
business would justify, and that any con¬ 
siderable advance would necessitate the 
closing of many of the factories and work¬ 
shops m the State. In many instances, it 
was asserted, factories were run at a pos¬ 
itive loss. As this was the real question, 
it was decided by the Labor Bureau to en¬ 
ter upon an investigation of wages, eost 
of living and profits of business in the 
order named. 


The report says there is now far less 
complaint of unreasoning and unthinking 
agitation among such employees than be¬ 
fore, and a noticeable willingness to ad¬ 
just questions on reasonable terms. But 
while there is an abandonment of indus¬ 
trial warfare among the laboring people 
there is a deep-seated conviction that 
laborers are losing ground in the indus¬ 
trial turmoil, ana that rapidly-changing 
conditions and methods of production are 
crowding the workmen into oloser and 
closer lines of activity and reducing the 
number and range oi their occupations 
and their wages without a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of living; diminish¬ 
ing the number of small manufacturers 
and multiplying the number of wage 
earners as these are crowded out by the 
large corporations. Just where the trouble 
lies, or what it is, is not clear to their 
minds, but in some general way it is 
summed up that the laborer’s share Is not in 
just proportion to his employer’s, and 
that his opportunities to rise are dimin¬ 
ished. 

When the manufacturers were ques¬ 
tioned, the wages of the present time 
were compared with those of 1860, and in 
this examination it was found that many 
of the officials of the concerns now were 
formerly common laborers in the same 
employ. In many of these corporations 
the ranks of laborers are carefully watched 
for men having the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for advancement; hence the report 
says it is a mistake for the laboring man, 
because the conditions of his lot seem 
hard, to relax his efforts to do his best at 
all times. The contract system of work 
in many factories, it is said, gives money 
to contractors which ought to go to la¬ 
borers; and it does so because laboring 
men have not been wise enough to make it 
for their employers’ interest to dispense 
with the middleman. The plan of weekly 
payments has gained in favor during the 
past year. It is very generally favored, 
Dut some of the corporations have not yet 
adopted it; and this is probably the most 
fruitful source of complaint among the 
laboring people to-day, as the non-adop¬ 
tion is regarded as a sort of intimidation. 

> The law limiting the work for women 
and children to 60 hours per week is gen¬ 
erally conscientiously obeyed, but that 
compelling the attendance of children un¬ 
der 13 years of age at school is enforced 
with difficulty, unscrupulous parents re¬ 
sorting to various subterfuges to keep 
their children at work in the mills. Com¬ 
missioner Hotchkiss, in conclusion, depre¬ 
cates tbe blacklisting of employees and the 
boycotting of employers, and says they are 
both relics of barbarism, and that their 
very names should be forgotten. Under 
the head of manufactures it is shown that 
the 90 establishments above referred to 
manufactured in 1887 goods to the value of 
$46,618,192.80, at a net profit of $2,868,- 
191.75. The wages of the 28,256 hands 
employed amounted to 29.17 per cent, of 
the cost of goods manufactured, or $12,- 
470,277.87. The statistics on compara¬ 
tive wages and the cost of food, 1860 to 
1887, show that there has been an average 
advance in the wages of males in the oc¬ 
cupations shown since 1860 of 48 per cent, 
ana of females 57 per cent. 

A number of Chicago manufacturers 
were burned out by a fire at 63 and 65 
South Canal street, on the 24th inst. The 
basement was occupied by W. H. Casper 
A Co., manufacturers of metallic weatner 
strips, and H. S. Holden, manufacturer of 
gas fixtures. The first floor was used by 
Goodell A Waters, manufacturers of wood¬ 
working machinery. Underwood A Co., 
manufacturers of betting, were on the 
third floor. All lost quite heavily, but 
were fully insured. This building was re¬ 
built last April after having been partially 
destroyed by fire. 
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Great Britain’s Coal Supply. 

R. Price-Williams, m a paper before the 
British Statistical Society, follows very 
closely in his argument concerning the ex¬ 
haustion of England’s coal resources the 
methods of Prof. Stanley Jevons and of 
the Royal Commission of 1860. In 1871 
the co mmis sioners reported a period of 350 
years as the length of time assigned for 
the working out of the coal supply of the 
United Kingdom. According to Mr. Price- 
Williams, mis is an over-estimate, and, 
assuming that the report of the Royal 
Commission was based on sufficient data, 
he is certainly justified in the conclusions 
he has arrived at. That these latter are 
very startling, it must be confessed. Mr. 
Price-Williams states that, at the present 
rate of consumption, all the known sources 
of supply, with the solitary exception of 
the Debighshire and Flintshire coal fields, 
will be exhausted by the year 1988. The 
western division of South Wales, with its 
invaluable steam coals, will be exhausted 
in 40 years; Warwickshire will cease to 
produce coal in 53 years; Scotland will in 
92 years have to seek its fuel elsewhere, 
and in two years more even Northumber¬ 
land and Durham will be denuded of their 
mineral wealth. Of course Mr. Pnce- 
Williams’s argument depends upon the 
maintenance oi the present average rate of 
output, but, even ii that rate is reduced, 
it is obvious that the only result will be a 
proportionate addition to the number of 
years which must elapse before the inevit¬ 
able exhaustion is accomplished. The 
author of the paper and several of the 
speakers who followed him very fairly al¬ 
luded to the great economy of fuel in 
modem methods for the manufacture of 
steel, and consequent on the introduction 
of double and triple expansion engines. 
These economies, however, cannot mate¬ 
rially affect the ever-increasing growth of 
the coal exports, for which there is no 
remedy. Any idea of an export duty is 
quite out of the question, for, as was 
pointed out, England, with its vast carry¬ 
ing trade, is, ana must ever be, so long as 
that trade exists, the chief benefiter from 
her coal exports. The only remedy for 
the evil pointed out is the exercise of 
judicious economy in the use of that most 
precious gift which nature has bestowed. 


A General Bankruptcy Law.—A 

movement in favor of a general bankruptcy 
law has been initiated by the wholesale 
grocers of St. Louis, and at a convention 
held in that city last week nearly all the 
boards of trade and financial organizations 
in our leading cities were represented by 
delegates. Col. J. L. Torry, of St. Louis, 
was made permanent chairman, and George 
H. Stone, of Chicago, secretary. John H. 
Goddard, president of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, said, in stating the 
object of the convention : “A national 
law that will provide for the honest col¬ 
lection and disbursement of the assets of 
an insolvent debtor. We want this law 
so framed that it will accomplish its work 
quickly and economically. It must be a 
stringent law, one that will punish the 
fraudulent debtor, so far, at least, as to 
make him liable for his debts until they 
are paid, while at the same time it will 
not crush the poor but honest debtor, and 
prevent him from again engaging in busi¬ 
ness. We believe that all creditors should 
share fairly and proportionately in the 
assets of the debtors.” Before adjourning, 
the convention passed resolutions urging 
upon Congress the adoption of the Lowell 
bill, passed by the Senate, as the basis of 
the desired legislation. 


The Pennsylvania repair shops at Pitts¬ 
burgh will be removed to Watts Station, 
14 miles distant, and roundhouses to 
hold 300 engines will be built at the 


same point, where 300 men are engaged 
in changing the bed of Turtle Creek for 
over a mile, thus reclaiming a large track 
of waste land for the new location. 


The Prentiss Friction Shaper. 


By shifting the tappets, or dogs, which 
are similar to those in general use, the 
stroke of this machine can be changed 
without stopping to any length from i 
inch to its full extent. There are two dif¬ 
ferent speeds for cutting hard or soft 
metals, and the return stro ;e is 40 per 
cent, quicker than the cutting stroke. 
The gnp is produced by two leather sur¬ 
faces brought together in such a way as to 


contracted, and its leather lining is 
pressed either against the inside of the 
outer pulley g, the top of which runs to¬ 
ward the front of the machine, or it is 
pressed around the outside of the inner 
pulley, which runs in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Both pulleys are driven from the 
same countershaft, one with open and the 
other with crossed belt. The pulleys have 
long hubs, and are loose on the shaft. 
One of the arms,^, is fastened to the shaft, 
thus imparting either a forward or back¬ 
ward motion. On the shaft is mounted a 
pinion, which engages with a large inter¬ 
mediate gear, h , loosely fitted on shaft 2. 
On the arms of this gear is a ring turned 
on the inner side to receive, under fric¬ 
tion, a leather-faced steel spring having 


FRICTION SHAPER, BUILT BY THE 

NEW 


cause the grip to tighten in proportion to 
the resistance of the work. This enables 
the machine to take an exceptionally 
heavy cut—in fact, all the driving belt 
can pull without danger of slipping. The 
friction consumes no power except when 
feeding. 

In the sectional side elevation we show 
the construction of the grip. When the 
hand-lever a is moved forward or back, 
either by hand or by the tappets b on the 
ram N, it will, through the connecting-rod 
e , rock the yoke d and shift a sleeve which 
is fitted loosely on the shaft. This sleeve 
holds a ring provided with two opposite 
notches engaging spirally-shaped fingers, 
which are attached to the two arms//\ 
The ends of these arms are fastened to the 
ends of a steel band, which forms nearly a 
complete circle, and is lined on both sides 
with leather. When the hand-lever a 
moves, this band is either expanded or 


PRENriSS TOOL AND SUPPLY CO. 

YORK. 

lugs on each end. An arm fastened to the 
shaft engages with and is driven by one or 
the other of these lugs until arrested by 
one of the stationary stops k k , thereby 
producing an intermittent rocking motion 
to drive the feed mechanism. When strik¬ 
ing the stops the spring ring is relieved 
and the gear is freed to move without 
friction. The hub of this gear forms a 
second pinion, which drives the ram by 
means of the table gear m. One end of 
the shaft of this gear extends beyond its 
bearings, and is provided with two disks 
and adjusting nut, and forms the fulcrum 
of the hand-lever, on which the disks pro¬ 
duce just enough friction to keep it and 
all parts connected with it in the required 
position to the end of the stroke of the 
ram, when, by one of the tappets, the po¬ 
sition of the lever is reversed, thereby re¬ 
versing the motion. This shaper is built 
by George Juengst & Sons, of Croton Falls, 
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N. Y., of whom the entire output is taken 
by the Prentiss Tool and Supply Company, 
of 42 Dey street, New York. 

Onr New Arraor-Clads. 


The interest felt in the unarraored 
cruisers and torpedo craft, now one after 
another approaching completion, has natur¬ 
ally diverted attention from the more 
slowly progressing armor-clads. Of these 
there are no fewer than ten authorized 
or already under construction, without 
taking account of the 18 single-turret 
monitors in ordinary, which could per¬ 
form some service, if needed, in harbor 
defense. 

The five'double-turret iron monitors, the 
first of which is nearly ready, have side 


fensive efficiency, and their light draft 
will give them an advantage in maneuver 
in many harbors over deep-draft hostile 
armorclads. 

Indeed, it may be said that the monitor 
type modernized gives the basis for a 
nearly perfect harbor-defense vessel. As 
there is no necessity for those great space 
allowances for coal and provisions which 
the sea-going armorelad must have, every¬ 
thing can be made to turn on armor and 
armament, supplies and fuel being fur¬ 
nished from the shore up to the time of 
conflict. In the sixth coast-defense armor- 
clad, authority for which was given two 
years ago, a sum of $2,000,000 being al¬ 
lowed for its construction, we find the best 
features of the monitor type introduced. 
The bids for it will be opened in a few 
weeks, as the specifications have just been 



SECTIONAL SIDE ELEVATION OF PRENTISS FRICTION SHAPER. 


armor not as thick as it should be, except 
in the case of the Puritan, but their turrets 
are covered with 11| inches of steel. They 
all carry four 10-inch steel breech-loading 
rifles, tiring projectiles that weigh 500 
pounds with a powder charge of 250 
}>ounds This gun will pierce 28 inches 
of wrought iron at the muzzle and 17£ at 
the distance of a mile, and at this latter 
distance the 80 inches of freeboard exposed 
by the Puritan makes a hard mark to hit, 
while in the other four the exposed side 
is only 25 inches. This is the real source 
of the reliance which may be placed even 
on the four which have but 7 inches of 
side armor. As to the Puritan, which 
has 12 inches of 9ide armor, as a harbor 
defense vessel she need not fear to attack 
any opponent. Their guns, which are of 
the best modern type, can be brought into 
play at a distance which gives the enemy 
a most difficult target, with shots likely 
to glance from the low cylindrical turrets. 
Double bottoms, water-tight compart¬ 
ments and protective decks aid their de¬ 


I completed at the Navy Department. She 
is to have a length of 250 feet, a breadth 
of 59, and a depth of a little over 11J, with 
a displacement of 4000 tons. Her steel 
armor will be 16 inches thick at the 
maximum, and her engines are to develop 
5400 indicated horse-iiower. She is to 
carry a 16-inch breech-loading rifle weigh¬ 
ing, exclusive of the carriage, at least 107 
tons, and throwing a 2000-pound projectile 
with a powder charge of 1000 pounds. 
This will be capable of penetrating at the 
muzzle more than 86 inches of wrought 
iron. She will also carry a 12-inch, high- 
power rifle, having a projectile of 1850 
pounds, propelled by a powder charge of 
675 pounds, and having a muzzle penetra¬ 
tion in wrought iron of 82 incnes. A 
dynamite tube and a powerful secondary 
battery will complete her armament. 

Besides these six harbor-defense vessels 
we shall have four seagoing armor clads. 
Two of these, the Maine and the Texas, 
are building at Brooklyn and Norfolk. A 
third, larger than either, has l>een author¬ 


ized but not yet fully planned. The fourth 
is the one designea by Congressman 
Thomas, to which both the Senate and the 
House have agreed, though with some 
differences in detail, now the subject of 
conference. The Maine will carry four 10- 
inch and six 6-inch guns of the type already 
spoken of. The difficulty in securing 

C roper steel materials for this vessel has 
een great, so new to this country is the 
industry of building large modern ironclads 
wholly of domestic materials. Even the 
use of the materials, w'hen properly fur¬ 
nished, is not always skillful, and losses 
are thereby occasioned. The Texas is 
much less advanced than the Maine, be¬ 
cause incongruities were discovered which 
have required the modification of her 
original plans in order to carry out the 
purposes of the department in her con¬ 
struction. She will carry two 12-inch and 
six 6-inch guns. The third armored ves¬ 
sel, provided for last year, will have about 
7500 tons displacement, and will carry four 
12-inch guns. Her engines will give her 
probably about 17 knots speed, and with 
16 inches of solid steel armor on a water¬ 
line belt extending clear fore and aft, she 
will be one of the most valuable fighting 
ships to be found anywhere. The tenth of 
our new armor-clad vessels will be the sea¬ 
going partly submerged monitor. Its 
speed and other details cannot be positively 
described until an agreement is reached on 
this subject by Congress, but its plans in 
general have l)een mainly approved by 
naval experts. 

The Kearsarge Copper Company. 


The operations of the Kearsarge Copper 
Company, one of the new Lake Superior 
mines, in 1888 show this general result: 
Mineral product 946,876 pounds, 
yielding at 86.88 per cent. 829,185 
pounds refined copper, sold for... .#137,609.71 

Interest receipts. 1,458.65 

Assets January 1, 1888 . 56,479.56 


Total.$195,547.92 

Expenditure: 

Operating.$72,554.60 

Smelting, freight, Ac_ 10,579.48 


Total.$88,184.03 

In mine plant. 18,178.79 

-$101,807.82 


Assets January 1, 1889. $94,240.10 

Assets. 

Cash at Boston. $7,808.75 

Cash at mine. ,562.68 

Supplies at mine. 1,680.78 

Bills receivable. 44,449.75 

‘250 shares. 25,000.00 

n__ 1 _ 1 .an on. _ % . -- 


Copper on hand, 560,8H5 pounds_ 48,046.08 


Total.$122,082.94 

Liabilities. 

Drafts outstanding.$11,586.68 

Accounts payable. 16,312.16 

Total.$27,842.84 


Balance of assets January 1, 1889. ...$94,240.10 
The mineral yielded the large average of 
86.83 per cent, of ingot copper, which was 
sold at an average price of 16.6 cents per 
pound. President Van Brunt says the 
mine has been producing only since last 
August. The slopes in the tw’o upper 
levels have held out remarkably well for 
copper, and continue to do so, while the 
lower levels have been somewhat disap¬ 
pointing. 8trong hopes, however, are en¬ 
tertained of better results later on. The 
company have the use of one of the Os¬ 
ceola stamps on very favorable terms for 
what rock they have to treat, so that for the 
present, and until the mine is further de¬ 
veloped, it does not seem wise to erect 
stamp mills of their own. 

The extensive cordage works at Eli 7 .a- 
bethport, N. J., are to be enlarged by an 
additional structure 450 feet long and 60 
wide, j>ermitting the employment of 1200 
operatives. 
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Automatic Four-Slide Wire Forming: 
Machine. 


This machine is designed to form wire 
into a great variety of shapes, such as fur¬ 
niture drop handles, buckle names, round 
and oval rings, screw-eye blanks, handles 
for dripping-pans, belt hooks—in fact, 
almost any article that can be bent around 
a form can be made on this machine. The 
mode of operation is as follows: The wire 
is drawn through a series of rolls by the 
feed, which straightens and carries it 
through a cut-off die and in front of a 
form which is the shape of the article to 
be formed. It is then cut off by the ac¬ 
tion of the four slides and is bent around 
said form. Then by another motion the 
article is thrown off the form and drops 
into a box or other suiable receptacle 
under the machine. The four slides are 
operated from the four sides of the ma¬ 
chine by means of positive motion cams 


and strong, it is easy to adjust ahd operate, 
and when once started it will run without 
close attention until the end of Wire is 
reached. The manufacturers claim it to 
be the simplest, the cheapest and most 
unique and durable machine in the market. 
This machine is built in several sizes. For 
further information address the E. J. Man- 
ville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


The Chinese Wall. 


The Chinese Wall is no myth, contrary 
to recent assertions. Built 1700 years be¬ 
fore America was discovered, 1600 miles 
of it still remain erect. A correspon¬ 
dent who recently rode two days from 
Peking and mounted its ramparts said: 

I could see it climbing the mountains 
and going down the valleys as far as my 
eyes could reach. It did nbt diminish in 
strength nor size at the various points I 
visited, and its masonry would have been 


mines, of which the builders and atchi* 
tecta constructed the mighty Cathedral of 
Milan. 


A gigantic safe-deposit vault weighing 
500 tons, and constructed of miter blocks, 
none of which are less than a foot thick, 
has been built in Pittsburgh by the Na¬ 
tional Safe Deposit in Vault Company, 
and finished at the foundry of the Griffin 
Car Wheel Company, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is 81 feet long and 17 feet wide, with 
two doors, each weighing 5} tons, without 
lock, knob or dial, which are moved 
transversely on rollers across the recesses 
by a system of gear work that is built in 
the foundation blocks and secured by a 
locking device that is set m the floor in 
front of the vault. The doors themselves 
are secured by a series of steel bolts, 
operated by a double automatic bolt- 
throwing device, which is in turn regu¬ 
lated by a chronometer, triple-movement 



AUTOMATIC FOUR-SLIDE WIRE FORMING MACHINE, BUILT BY E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE COMPANY, 
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which are keyed to the shafts. These 
cams are made of cast iron with hardened 
cast-steel working parts. These hardened 
parts work against a hardened and ground 
roll which revolves on a pin, thus reducing 
the friction to a minimum. The form 
is fastened rigidly in a casting, in a 
manner that renders it perfectly solid, but 
the casting or form holaer is made adjust¬ 
able on the bed of machine, so as to allow 
for any inaccuracy in the making of the 
form and to compensate for different 
shapes which it may be necessary to make. 
The holding of the form solidly has been 
proven, by practical experience, to be a 
great improvement over a movable or trav¬ 
eling form. The machine, as illustrated, 
has a positive-grip feed, which for small 
wire is considered preferable, but a roll- 
feed, however, can be applied, as the 
nature of the work governs the case. If 
it is desired to straighten and cut the wires 
to be formed by some other device, a hop¬ 
per feed can be applied that will carry the 
wires one by one to the tools, as practically 
as if fed by a positive feed. The cut 
shows the machine back geared, which 
feature can readily be dispensed with pro¬ 
viding the work to be performed does not 
require it. While it is sufficiently heavy 


good work for the American builders of 
to-day. It is about 25 feet high, and at 
the top it is so wide that two Viamages 
could drive abreast along it and the hubs 
of one would not touch those of the other. 
Its exterior walls are of blue brick of such 
a size that they look like massive stones, 
and these are filled in with earth and 
paved with brick at the top. The grass 
and the moss have now grown over the 
top of this great wall. No archers now 
guard it, and it stands amid the snowy 
mountains a monument of the almond-eyed 
men who thus, 2000 years ago, sought to 
protect their homes and those of their de¬ 
scendants for all time to come. No one 
can stand upon the ramparts of this struct¬ 
ure and not be impressed with the great¬ 
ness of the Chinese nation. It is a greater 
monument than the pyramids of Egypt, 
built by selfish kings for royal tombs, and 
its purpose was nobler. It is a monu¬ 
ment also of the great truth that while 
man dies his work remains, and that the 
lives bottled up here 20 centuries ago exist 
to-day, as does the hand that carved the 
Yenus di Medici, the pen that wrote 
Shakespeare and the JSneid, and, in a 
humbler though no less effective way, the 
muscle that dug out the marble from the 


time lock. Altogether there are. 400 
blocks, composed of a special quality of 
cold-blast charcoal and Salisbury iron, 
forming a car-wheel mixture. There is a 
hard chill of 2 inches on the outer surface 
of each metal block. This chill is so hard 
that no steel tool can penetrate it. The 
side and end walls are composed of sepa¬ 
rate blocks, each block having a tongue 
and a corresponding groove upon their ad¬ 
jacent horizontal faces, ana a dovetail 
joint upon the adjacent vertical faces. All 
the dovetail joints are drawn up with steel 
keys. Two steel tie rods, 2J inches in 
diameter are passed vertically through 
each course of wall blocks, the lower ends 
of such rods engaging with wrought-iron 
square nuts set in the outside course of 
floor blocks. The roof of the vault is 
constructed of a series of blocks of the 
same material and thickness as the wall 
blocks. 

KJ 

In Sweden hollow steel ingots are being 
made by casting steel in molds hung on 
trunnions, allowing the sides to chill to 
the required thickness and pouring out 
the steel still liquid in the center. These 
hollow ingots go to England, where they 
ere drawn out cold to tubing. 
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Large Grinding Machine. 

We illustrate on this page a new grind¬ 
ing machine just produced by the Dia¬ 
mond Machine Company, Providence,R. I., 
who have a branch at 51 South Canal 
street, Chicago. It is especially adapted 
for use in large foundries and machine 
shops, and is a very heavy and solid ma¬ 
chine, which insures steadiness. The aim 
has been to make the construction through¬ 


out of equal finish to the best make 
of engine lathes. It has steel spindle, en¬ 
gine lathe boxes and arms for rests, both 
front and back. *. It will run two emery- 
wheels up to 84 inches in diameter, of 
any thickness up to 5 inches. It has bear- 


or profit upon steel rails until some mode 
of combination has been adopted by the 
trade. The hope of forming such a com¬ 
bination has by no means been given up. 
Negotiations are still proceeding with a 
view to some reasonable arrangement 
being come to among the 16 firms 
who make steel rails, and the directors 
have recently taken an important step in 
seuding round to the directors and geneial 
managers of the various companies and 


members of the firms interested a carefully- 
considered circular on this subject, in the 
hope of advancing the object in view and 
of obtaining for all parties a fair return, 
but no more than a fair return, for the 
capital invested in the business. Mean- 


di agon ally with pieces of rubber instead 
of bristles, as at present used in street 
sweeping. Under the driver’s feet is a 
water-pipe, from which copious jets of 
water are thrown, washing away the sand, 
which is swept into the gutter and washed 
into the sewers. The machine cleaned 
two blocks in Fifth avenue, leaving the 
stone pavement as clean as it would ap¬ 
pear on a summer’s day. The time occu¬ 
pied was six minutes on each block. 

The Sweetland Eight-Jaw Chuck. 


This chuck is intended principally for use 
in chucking articles whicn require an extra 
strong grip to hold them. An important 
advantage is also gained from the fact that, 
as the pressure is distributed over eight 
|K>int8, all danger of the article held 
springing out of shape is eliminated. The 
Sweetland is a combination chuck, both in¬ 
dependent and universal. Its construction 
is so plainly shown by the accompanying 
engravings ns to render a description in 
detail unnecessary. It is made by the 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, of New 
Haven, Conn. 


The Gatling Gun. —The Gatling Gun 
Company, Limited, of England, which 
was some time ago formed for acquiring 
from the Gatling Gun Company of Amer¬ 
ica the patent and manufacturing rights 
for Europe and the whole Eastern hemi¬ 
sphere, has, says an English contemporary, 
“ purchased the Birmingham works of the 
defunct National Arms and Ammunition 
Company. The works and site, which cost 
the late company about £120,000, were 
purchased for the present holders for 
£30,000, and about £15,000 are being 
spent in adapting them for the manufact¬ 
ure of Gatling guns and ammunition. 
The machine shops have been re-floored 
and repainted, and a large number of the 
machines which are obsolete are being 
converted on the pattern of those in use in 




BIGHT-JAW CHUCK, MADE BY THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


inga 9 inches long, the size of spindle in 
the bearing being inches, with 2-inch 
spindle between flanges. The machine 
stands 82 inches high from floor to center 
of spindle, and its weight, complete with 
coun f ershaft, is 1050 pounds. 


The International Steel Rail Syndicate 
is referred to in the following terms by 
the directors of the Rhymney Iron Com¬ 
pany, one of the large English works: 
44 Judging from past experience, it would 
seem to t>e impossible to obtain under 
existing competition a reasonable price for 


while the directors are devoting their at¬ 
tention to decreasing the quantity of steel 
rails manufactured and increasing their 
output of tin plate, bars, and other special 
branches, which may from time to time 
afford a better result, pending the possi¬ 
bility of realizing a profit on steel-rail 
manufacture.” 

A new street-sweeping machine is on 
trial in New York City. The machine 
is a large circular water tank, run¬ 
ning on three wheels, underneath which 
are placed large rollers or scrapers set 

E 


the American factory. It is stated that 
when the factory is in full work it will 
find employment for nearly 1000 
men and women, and the establishment, 
when fully organized, will be capable of 
turning out about 1000 machine guns a 
year and 3,000,000 cartridges per week. 
Hitherto the European manufacture of the 
Gatling gun has been carried on for the 
American company at the Els wick works. 
The new works at Birmingham are under 
the direction of Mr. J. Accles, who is the 
inventor of several improvements in the 
gun.” 
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“Blackband” Iron. 


Apropos of the fact, recently alluded to 
in The Iron Age , that the Chicago pig iron 
makers are striving more than ever to con¬ 
trol their home market, comes a very 
“natty” publication from the office of 
Charles Hitnrod & Co., of that city, en¬ 
titled, “A Few Remarks About Black- 
band Irons. ” It consists of cardboard 
leaves tied together with scarlet ribbon, 
but despite its innocent appearance it 
throws down the gauntlet to the Ohio 
makers of soft irons in a very positive, not 
to say aggressive, manner. First, the 
statement is made that the soft Ohio irons, 
known as blackband irons, have been of 
such excellent quality as to replace almost 
everywhere the imported irons formerly 
used for softeners. Next, it is declared 
that the increasing cost of Ohio blackband 
ores and the receding price of iron have 
compelled the Ohio furnacemen to replace 
their native ores with Lake Superior ores, 
but they still call their irons ‘ * blackband ” 
irons, and they are in fact just as good as 
they were when native ores were used. 
This is proved by the experience of one of 
the most successful foundry iron com¬ 
panies in Ohio, whose product has always 
sold at the top of the market as a “ black¬ 
band ” iron, while it did not contain 
enough blackband ore to affect its char¬ 
acter. The logical sequence then follows 
—namely, “ there is no good reason why 
the same ores will not make as good iron 
in Chicago as they will in the Mahoning 
or Shenango valleys.” The statements 
following are made to prove that not only 
are the identical ores available for the use 
of Chicago iron makers, but that analyses 
of pig iron made from them show as good 
results a? the Ohio irons or imported 
Scotch. The following comparative analy¬ 
ses are published : 





1 Carbon. 




811. 

Man. 



Phos. 

Sul. 


Graph. 

Com. 





Coltness. 

8.80 

1.77 

8.27 

0.60 

0.44 

0.04 

Glengarnock 
Ohio soften- 

8.88 

2.18 

2.60 

0.86 

0.64 

0.04 

* Ohio soft¬ 

8.12 

1.41 

8.84 

0.06 

0.48 

0.02 

ener . 

8.00 

2.80 



0.75 


Calumet. .. 
Chicago 

1.06 

0.67 

8.28 

0.42 

0.28 

6.08 

Scotch.. 

8.88 

0.60 

8.216 

0.288 

0.816 

0.08 


* This Is a very oelebrated iron, the makers of 
which do not claim to use any blackband ores. 


Messrs. Himrod & Co. point out the 
importance to foundrymen of the amount 
of silicon present in pig iron, and state 
that their Calumet iron is analyzed for 
silicon and carefully graded according to 
the proportion it contains, so that pur¬ 
chasers can depend upon securing a uni¬ 
form iron. The document is well calcu¬ 
lated to secure a lodgment in the minds 
of Northwestern foundrymen of a favor¬ 
able impression concerning the irons now 
being made in their immediate vicinity. 


Lloyd's Rales for Steel Yessels.— 
The committee and officials at Lloyd’s 
Registry have again found it advisable to 
modify their rules in the light of further 
investigations, and accordingly they have 
this year issued new rules for steel vessels, 
and amended rules for iron vessels, which, 
on the whole, are considered to be more 
favorable for iron than they have been. 
Of course anything that lessens the differ¬ 
ence between the thicknesses of iron and 
steel plates, while the prices of the two are 
so far apart, must tell in favor of iron. 
Thus iron manufacturers have better hopes 
regarding their prospects. The new rules, 
it may be mentioned, fill a quarto volume 
of 200 pages, there being included a large 
number of tables for iron and steel and 
full particulars of dimensions. They as¬ 
sign the limits of safe construction and 


details of the strength and reliability of 
the different metals, their behavior under 
stress and strain, &c. It may be stated 
that these new rules provide that for iron 
of a thickness of a certain number of six¬ 
teenths of an inch—the difference being 
regulated by the size, &c., of the vessel to 
be built—a steel plate of so many twen¬ 
tieths of an inch may be considered an 
equivalent— e. g ., a first garboard steel 
strake of inch is equivalent to an iron 
one of inch. 


Buffalo Glass Oil-Cap. 


With the increasing use of high-speed 
machinery, the problem of a tnorougly 
efficient and reliable means of supplying 
oil to the bearings becomes constantly 
more important and difficult. Not only 



Four-Hole Eight-Drop Buffalo Glass 
Oil Cup. 


is this demanded, but there must be 
economy in the use of oil. The oil-cup 
manufactured by Felthousen & Sher¬ 
wood, of Buffalo, N. Y., and shown in 
the accompanying engraving, possesses 
new features of interest in connection with 
t his question. It is of glass, with metallic 
base and cap. In the base are openings 
covered by glass lenses, through which 
the feed can be seen. The feed can bead- 
justed to suit requirements and fastened 
with a lock nut. can then be started 
or stopped instantly by means of the 
lever, shown in the cut, w ithout interfer¬ 
ing in aDy way with the feed adjustment. 
The lenses on the sight drop can be easily 
taken out, cleaned and replaced, or new 
ones substituted if necessary. The cup is 
filled from the top, and has no loose parts 
to come off. If at any time it is desirable 
to flush the cup, it can be done by simply 
pulling up on the adjusting stem, w T hen a 
stream of oil can be sent through it, this 
being accomplished without any change in 
the regular feed adjustment. These cups 
are made in four styles—two holes open, 
two holes protected by lenses, four holes 
open and four holes protected by lenses 


A National Bankrupt Law. 

The Committee on Bankrupt Law of the 
National Stove Association, consisting of 
W. P. Kellogg, E. W. Peck, A. J. Red r 
way, E. G. Callahan, W. P. Warren, J. L. 
Smyser and W. H. Whitehead, made the 
following report, at the Chicago meeting: 

Your committee appointed to prepare a 
resolution expressing the sense oi this con¬ 
vention upon the question of a general 
bankrupt law beg leave to report: That 
in their judgment a uniform plan for the 
collection of debts, or more particularly 
for the collection and distribution of the 
assets of insolvents, is in its importance to 
the business community second only to 
that of a uniform currency. Laws uniform 
in their operation throughout the United 
States can only be passed by Congress, and 
Congress has no power to pass any such 
law, except under the power cbnferred 
by the Constitution to establish uniform 
laws upon the subject of bankruptcy. We 
all know the ease and frequency of prefer¬ 
ences—by chattel mortgage, bill of sale 
or confidential indebtedness to relatives or 
others—that by rendering fraud easy, and 
escape from its punishment easier, put a 
premium upon dishonesty, the unsecured 
or unpreferred creditor having no redress. 

It is by no means rare for a wholesale 
house to bolster the credit of a weak mer¬ 
chant, until others are induced to sell him, 
and then enforce a demand for payment 
or security by threat of proceedings for 
collection. We believe that an equitable 
bankrupt law is one by which it is impos¬ 
sible for a debtor to be discharged from 
the legal obligation of his debts without a 
full disclosure of his condition and a full 
surrender of his property. If a law pro¬ 
vided that any confidential preference or 
any deception or concealment of property 
should prevent a discharge in bankruptcy, 
it would be an incentive to honesty and 
prove a safeguard both to debtor and 
creditor. Former bankrupt laws have 
been passed after periods of depression or 
of panic, when relief for large numbers 
seemed to justify a legal discharge from 
their obligations. What we now need is 
a measure of permanency, adapted to the 
current needs of business, that shall take 
the property of a debtor unable or un¬ 
willing to pay, and by a single process, 
at minimum cost, distribute the proceeds 
to his creditors. 

One chief abuse that a bankrupt law 
should be framed to prevent is that of 
preferences. When they are given to cred¬ 
itors, it may be by connivance between 
debtor and creditor; that in itself amounts 
to fraud. When given to relatives or 
friends their effect is usually fraudulent, 
and they are often so intended from the 
first. The law should make them impossi¬ 
ble, unless given openly and as a matter 
of record, and witn a limit of time that is 
ample notification to creditors. We do 
not wish to discuss the question at length 
in this report, but, believing a general 
bankrupt law to be a measure that would 
have a salutary effect upon business, we 
hope for a free discussion of the question 
in convention, and would recommend the 
adoption Of the following resolution: 

Resolved y That the early enactment of a 
general bankrupt law, to compel an unreserved 
showing and surrender of assets, to prevent 
unjust preferences, and to facilitate just settle¬ 
ment of the estates of insolvent debtors, as a 
permanent feature of our collection laws, is a 
much needed measure, and one that would 
benefit business alike in all sections. 

Your committee further recommend that 
our secretary be instructed to officially 
communicate this action of our association 
to boards of trade and business men’s 
associations in other cities and the press. 

We also recommend a memorial to Con¬ 
gress from our association urging the pass¬ 
age of such a law, and that as individuals 
we urge it upon the attention of our re¬ 
spective representatives in Congress. 
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The Adt Bntt Machinery. 


The butt milling machine is for milling 
all kinds of cast butts, and is designed to 
be attached to an ordinary bench; the 
gang of mills is mounted on a horizontal 
steel spindle, and the work is fed up to 
it on a sliding table provided with a 
self-closing adjustable chuck; the table is 
raised and lowered by a rack and gear op¬ 
erated by a weighted lever, and the extent 
of its upward motion is regulated by a set¬ 
screw at the bottom of the slide. In op¬ 
erating the machine the butt is placed m 
position with one hand, while the other 
releases the spring catch and starts the 
lever; at the same time the chuck closes 
automatically and holds the butt firmly 
during the milling operation; when this is 
completed and the lever raised, the chuck 
opens and the butt is released. One op¬ 
erator can run two machines, and by 
matching the halves of the butts during 
the milling process detect any slight vari¬ 
ation in the parts. It is claimed that this 
is the only method by which accurate 
work can be assured, as if one machine is 
used for both parts, especially on large 
lots, the mills may become dull" before the 
first halves are finished, which will cause 
a variation in size, and by the time the 
second halves are finished there will be so 
much difference between the two parts 
that some of them will not match, and it 
will then be necessary to mill them over 
again or fit them by hand. In using a 
separate machine for each part, not only is 
much time saved in changing mills, but 
the butts are matched ready to commence 



BUTT MILLING MACHINE, BUILT BY JOHN ADT & SON, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



AUTOMATIC BUTT DRILLING MACHINE, BUILT BY JOHN ADT & SON, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


drilling at once, and thus the two opera* 
tions can be carried on together without 
the delay of waiting for the second half to 
be finished. A full outfit of butt milling 
and drilling machines should consist pro¬ 
portionately of one of the former to two 
of the latter. 

Formerly the joints of butts were drilled 
on ordinary hand-lathes, and the only im¬ 
provement made was in drilling by means 
of weights or a positive feed; but this 
method demanded the constant attention 
of the operator in order to prevent* the 
drills heating or breaking. About 20 years 
ago the inventor of the machine here 
illustrated became convinced that both 
halves of butts could be drilled and 
matched together at one operation, and 
thereby avoid the constant watching re¬ 
quired by the above method. To accom¬ 
plish this he devised the plan of feeding 
by a screw and using a split nut arranged 
to open instantly wnenever the drill oe- 
came dull or struck a hard spot. This im¬ 
provement forms one of the most impor¬ 
tant features of the automatic butt-drill¬ 
ing machine, and 20 years’ use has dem¬ 
onstrated its advantages over all other 
methods. This machine is arranged with 
drills running in stationary bearings pro¬ 
vided with convenient tubes for oiling, 
and protected from chips and dirt by bell¬ 
shaped guards attached to the spindles. 
The sliding carriage upon which the work 
is placed is fed toward the drills, and is 
started by closing a split nut on the feed¬ 
ing screw with a slight motion of a lever. 
Wnen the proper depth is reached the 
lever comes in contact with a gauge on 
the side of the machine, which instantly 
opens the nut, and the carriage slides back 
by means of weights to its former posi¬ 
tion. As one boy can run ten machines, 
the most economical arrangement is to have 
them mounted in gangs of five and placed 
end to end. The cut shows four machines, 
which is the smallest number that can be 
recommended in one gang. The amount 
of work which can be done on these ma¬ 
chines is equivalent to 1 inchper minut 
for each spindle on a medium-sized butt.e 

The above machines are manufactured 
by John Adt & Son, New Haven, Conn 
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Smoke Pretention. 


In .an address before the St. Louis Com¬ 
mercial Club, Robert Moore, C. E., speak¬ 
ing of smoke prevention in cities, referred 
to a class of devices in which small open¬ 
ings are made into the furnace above the coal 
precisely as in the Argand furnace of Wye 
Williams. But instead of depending upon 
natural draft to force the air through 
them, there is in each a small jet of steam, 
which projects the air into the fire with a 
high velocity and causes the mixture of 
hot air and gas to be made more quickly 
and thoroughly than is practicable by 
natural draft alone. The result of this, 
where the number and arrangement of 
jets is properly made, is a very perfect 
combustion of gas with an almost entire 
absence of smoke. Two devices of this 
kind are now in actual use ip St. Louis. 
One of them may be seen at the power 
house of the Olive Street Cable Railway, 
and the other at the store of D. Crawford 
& Co. 

In principle this method of smoke pre¬ 
vention is entirely sound, and the results 
actually attained are very good. It has 
also the great merit of being comparatively 
inexpensive, and of being easily applied 
to an existing furnace. In these respects 
it has greatly the advantage over the class 
of mechanical stokers, which are much 
more costly, and can, as a rule, be applied 
to an existing plant only by entire recon¬ 
struction to the furnace. It has also the 
further and very important advantage of 
admitting a higher rate of combustion 
than so far seems practicable by the other 
method, thus giving to the same set of 
boilers a greater working value. 

. This reduction of capacity has up to this 
time been the greatest obstacle of all to the 
introduction of smoke preventing furnaces. 
A very careful and very valuable series of 
tests of the actual working of such fur¬ 
naces has been made by Professors White, 
Jones and Potter, of the Washington Uni¬ 
versity, who have thereby done more than 
any other persons whom I know to con¬ 
vert the ordinary crude guesses upon this 
subject into exact and scientific knowl¬ 
edge. Their experiments, which have in¬ 
cluded, the Backus, the Hall, the Jarvis, 
the Williams and the Murphy furnaces, 
have shown that by their use in such a 
manner as to be smokeless, the capacity 
of the steam plant as a whole is from a 
value of 100 per cent, given by the com¬ 
mon smoke producing furnace brought 
down to 60, a re iuenon of 40 per cent. 
In other words, if with the common fur¬ 
nace burning coal without any regard to 
the amount of smoke produced it requires 
three boilers to make a given amount of 
steam, five boilers will be required to 
make the same amount of steam if a 
smokeless furnace be used. As steam boiler 
practice at St. Louis has always been largely 
governed by that of the river steamboats, 
on which it is of vital importance to make 
the needed steam with the smallest boiler 
possible, aud as moreover many steam 
users are unable as well as unwilling to 
incur the increased outlay necessary for a 
smokeless plant, the introduction of these 
has until recently made little or no prog¬ 
ress. Many have put in smoke burning 
devices, but finding they could not make 
the steam which their business demanded 
have taken them out and reverted to the 
old methods, which do indeed produce 
smoke, but do at the same time give them 
the power which they require. And unless 
some method is found by which this diffi¬ 
culty can be overcome, the prevention of 
smoke will be seriously embarrassed, as it 
will in practice be found to be a matter of 
much difficulty to compel steam users to 
make the larger investment of money 
which a smokeless plant will require. 

In order to ascertain by an actual work¬ 
ing test the performance in this respect of 


the device in use at the Olive street power 
house, which was not included in the 
series of tests already mentioned, Mr. 
P. C. Maffit, president of the Missouri 
Railroad Company, very kindly consented 
to put the plant for this purpose at the 
disposal of Mr. C. E. Jones, oi the Man¬ 
ual Training School, who volunteered to 
give the matter the necessary time. Such 
a test was accordingly made on October 
18, extending from 7.80 in the morning 
until 11 o’clock at night. During this 
time the boilers were run first at the ordi¬ 
nary rate necessary to do their regular 
work, burning 23 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate surface per hour; 
second at a rate of 324 pounds; third at 
a rate of 27 povmds, the smoke-preventing 
apparatus being all this time in full opera¬ 
tion and the amount of smoke produced 
being noted by an observer stationed on 
the roof. Finally the plant was run for 
three hours with the smoke burner shut 
off. 


While these experiments were not suffi¬ 
cient to determine all the facts in regard 
to the working of the apparatus, notably 
the amount of steam required to operate 
it and its effect, if any, on the boiler, they 
were enough to show that simply as a 
preventer of smoke it has much merit. 
Up to a rate of 27 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate surface it was practi¬ 
cally smokeless. Beyond this rate of firing 
there was a good deal of smoke though 
very much less than with an ordinary fur¬ 
nace. Though in practice it is sometimes 
desirable, or even necessary, to push a 
furnace to a rate of 85 or even 40 pounds 
of coal per square foot of grate surface 
per hour, it is not common and ought per¬ 
haps never to be necessary. So that a fur¬ 
nace which will, as in this case, burn 27 
pounds substantially without smoke may 
be considered as fairly successful. 

I am of the belief, however, that the 
highest success attainable will be reached 
by a combination of these two general 
methods—viz., by some form of mechan¬ 
ical stoker which will feed larger coal 
than those now in use, coupled with means 
for the admission of air, by a forced draft 
if necessary, in proper quantity above the 
coal or at the bridge wall for the combus¬ 
tion of the gases. I do not know of any 
existing apparatus which quite fills this 
ideal, but I can see in it nothing imprac¬ 
ticable, nothing which we may not reason¬ 
ably hope to attain. On the whole we 
are, I think, justified in the belief that 
with proper efforts the smoke nuisance 
can even now be greatly mitigated, and in 
course of time substantially abated. To 
do this will, no doubt, cost something in 
money and something in convenience to 
the coal user. The same thing may be 
said, however, of nearly every other pub¬ 
lic nuisance. As a rule their abatement is 
attended with both trouble and expense 
and hardly any of the comforts of civili¬ 
zation are given to us for nothing. But 
even if the sacrifice required in this case 
were much greater than it is ever likely to 
be, it is no more than we have a right to 
ask, or even to require, the citizen to make 
to the comfort ana well being of the com¬ 
munity at large. And to help to form a 
public sentiment which will emphasize 
and enforce this demand, and without 
which the most stringent ordinance will 
be a nullity, is a worthy object both for 
individual and associated effort. 


The Williams Printing Company, of 
Cherry street, in this city, who print The 
Iron Age , The Metal Worker and Carpentry 
and Building, have lately introduced a 
simple contrivance which removes thor¬ 
oughly the source of much annoyance in 
printing. At times so much electricity is 
generated in printing that either the 
sheets cling together tenaciously or they 
show remarkable eccentricities in their 


movements, suddenly shooting off from 
the delivery table for yards. At times 
this trouble has reached a point where 
work had to J>e stopped entirely. After 
experimenting unsuccessfully with a num¬ 
ber of devices, the dissipator of L. E. 
Bathrick was tried. It dd its work so 
well that it was applied to all of theeight 
large presses of the Williams Printing 
Company. Along the feed-table and under 
it is a long rod, from which is suspended 
a fringe of cloth saturated with a dissi¬ 
pating fluid, kept in contact with the deli¬ 
very cylinder. Attached to it is a copper 
wire wound several times around the stan¬ 
dard of the press. Its end is provided with 
bar, which is introduced between the de¬ 
livery table and the sheet zinc covering of 
the latter. Even in damp weather a num¬ 
ber of sparks can be observed in rapid 
succession when the bar is taken from its 
place and is made to approach the sheet 
zinc. 


Borne Tin-Plate Statistics. 


The magnitude of the tin-plate industry 
is seldom fully realized by those outside 
of the trade, except when they chance to 
see some table of statistics. A single sheet 
of tin makes such a big showing for its 
weight that we are surprised to find the 
annual Welsh product running up to such 
large quantities. We also ae not give 
full weight to the fact that this induBtiy, 
the product of which goes all over the 
world, is practically centered in a single 
country. A similar product, sheet iron, 
for example, presents no remarkable sta¬ 
tistics, for each country supplies its own 
demand; but when the demand of many 
countries is supplied from one, as is the 
case with tin plates, the tables of 
production necessarily , contain large 
figures. During 1888 the total ex¬ 
ports of tin ana terne plates from Eng¬ 
land were 7,825,820 boxes, or 391,291 
tons; of this sum 5,852,460 boxes came to 
the United States, while the next largest 
importer was Canada with 400,000 boxes. 
Compared with 1887 the imports to this 
country increased nearly 500,000 boxes, 
while the total exports from England in¬ 
creased less than 800,000boxes. The United 
States imports of tin plates have shown a 
remarkably uniform rate of increase for the 
past 25 years. Beginning with about 
600,000 boxes in 1862, the imports rose to 
1,000,000 boxes in 1866, to 2,100,000 in 
1887, to 3,100,000 in 1879, to 4,300,000 in 
1882 and to 5,270,000 in 1886. On Janu¬ 
ary 1,1888, there were 87 existing works, 
representing 393 mills, of which 350 were 
in operation, with an estimated annual 
productive power of 9,130,000 boxes. On 
January 1, 1889, the existing works num¬ 
bered 96, representing 444 mills, of which 
403 were in operation, with a productive 
capacity of 10,075,000 boxes per annum. 
The prices last year were also favorable as 
compared with the three preceding years, 
though the advance was not very note¬ 
worthy. 


Merchandise in Transit in Bond.— 

In respect of merchandise transported in 
bond between the United States and 
Canada, Acting-Secretary Thompson issued 
the following: “Hereafter all bonds on 
entries of merchandise for immediate 
transportation and exportation under the 
provisions of Articles 846 and 856 of the 
General Regulations of 1884 will be taken 
for a period of one year, instead of the re¬ 
spective periods of 6> days and four 
months specified in the first-mentioned 
article. Bonds heretofore given under 
said articles may be withheld from prose¬ 
cution under the usual condition as to the 
consent and responsibility of the sureties 
for a period of time not exceeding one 
year from their respective dates. 
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Combination Friction Drill. 

This tool is made for both taper and square 
shank drills, and is particularly adapted 
for machinists’ use, where the different 
styles and sizes of drills are employed. 
The hexagonal top on the sleeve of this 
drill, to which the wrench is fitted, is sd 
improvement over the hole and pin in 
making up the feed screw. In this drill, 
which is made by the F. -F. Waters Mfg. 
Company, of 88 Oliver street, Boston, 
Mass., the well-known and certain friction 
clutch principle is employed. This con¬ 
struction results in doing away with almost 
all lost motion, as the drill can be oper¬ 
ated with less than |-inch backward thrust 


fitters. A pin attached to the spring at each 
end holds the bit firmly in place. Fig. 3 
is similar to Fig. 1, except that the end is 
round instead of hexagonal. The boiler 
drill, intended for working in’ contracted 
places, is shown in Fig. 6. 


The Collins Furnace. 


A correspondent of the Bulletin of the 
American Iron and Steel Association 
gives the following interesting information 
m regard to the above-named furnace: 

The Collins Furnace, the new furnace of 
the Bellefontaine Furnace Company, at 
Bellefontaine, Pa., recently completed its 



taken from the different banks of the com¬ 
pany, and average from 49 to 62 per cent, 
of iron, 15 to 28 per cent, of silica, 9.08 
to 0.16 per cent, of phosphorus, and from 
a trace to 0.03 or0.04 percent, of sulphur. 
They vary in appearance from a dark col¬ 
ored, often black hematite, with a pitch¬ 
like luster, rich in iron, to a lighter, liver- 
colored, compact hematite, not so rich. 
The ores are easily smelted in the furnace, 
and make an excellent quality of pig iron. 
They contain but few impurities, and it is 
this fact which made the charcoal irons of 
Centre County so famous in the past, and 
which is giving the coke iron now made 
from these ores a like good reputation. 
The ore from which the Bcllefonte iron 
is made is taken from the banks which 
were opened and worked for the old char¬ 
coal furnaces. The coke used by the fur¬ 
nace is brought from the Connellsville 
region. The limestone used is quarried 
within 1500 feet of the furnace. A sam¬ 
ple from the middle bed, the principal 
stratum worked, gives: Carbonate of lime, 
98.322 percent.; carbonate of magnesia^ 
1.170 p*r cent.; carbonate of iron ana 
alumina, 0.320 percent.; insolublesilicious 
matter, 0.890 per cent. 

It may be interesting to fumacemen, at 
a time when their attention is beiug drawn 
to the South and other new regions, to 
observe the production and success of a 
new. furnace m what was two years ago a 
practically undeveloped iron section, al¬ 
though, at the same time, odc of the old¬ 
est iron-producing sections in the country. 
The increased power of the modern blow¬ 
ing engine and other improvements in 
furnace and mining practice have rendered 
valuable ores that were considered un¬ 
available for the older furnaces, and which 
were left in the banks and on the screen¬ 
ing floors by our old fumacemen. 




Fig. 5. 


Ff0, 4. 


SMITH’S PATENT COMBINATION FRICTION DRILL. 


of the outer end of the handle. This 
permits of the use of the drill in places 
so constructed that a drill having a con¬ 
siderable lost motion could not be em¬ 
ployed. All the working parts—the body, 
cam, friction rolls, and feed-screw, which 
has a regular turned square thread—are of 
the best quality steel, drop-forged and 
tempered. The construction is shown in 
the lower drawing, Fig. 2. The letter E 
represents the body of the drill, around 
which the cam D revolves. The rolls A 
are held in place by the springs B. The 
opening C m the cam, into which the 
rolls and springs are placed, is broached 
out of this cam to a taper, so that when¬ 
ever the handle is left the rolls will grip 
the body. Thu cam spaces are triplicated 
and arranged at equal distances apart, as 
shown. The auge*- friction bit stock shown 
in Fig. 4 is particularly adapted for the 
use of carpenters, machinists and gas- 


first year’s record, which was in every way 
satisfactory, 27,127 gross tons of pig iron 
having been made, an average ot 81 gross 
tons for each day it was in blast. The 
furnace is 70 feet high, the bosh is 15 feet 
in diameter, and the crucible is 8 feet; the 
total capacity of the furnace is 72,000 
cubic feet. The blast was put on on 
Tuesday, January 31, 1888, at 10.25 a.m., 
a little over nine months from the time 
work had been commenced on the founda¬ 
tion of the furnace, and the first cast was 
made on Wednesday, February 1, at 9 
a. m. Since that time the only trouble of 
consequence experienced was caused by 
the wearing away of the in-wall at the 
stock-line, which was corrected by relay¬ 
ing the wall at that point with a harder 
bnck. 

The ores used are Centre County hema¬ 
tites, taken from the Buffalo Run and 
Barrens groups. The washed ores are 


La Grange Charcoal Pig. 


The pig iron made in the charcoal fur¬ 
naces of West Tennessee had a very high 
reputation for strength in the palmy days 
of that iron-making section before the war. 
Of recent years not so much has been 
heard of this iron, partly because of the 
greater development of the iron interests 
of other sections, and partly because the 
use of the iron has been mainly confined 
to a limited territory instead of covering a 
wide section of the Union, as of old. At¬ 
tention has been freshly drawn to this 
matter through the publication by Rogers, 
Brown & Co., of Cincinnati and Chicago, 
of the results shown by comparative tests 
of strength made between the La Grange 
charcoal iron of West Tennessee and several 
leading brands of Lake Superior charcoal 
iron. The tests were made by a promi¬ 
nent manufacturer of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, for his own information, and with¬ 
out the knowledge of the makers or their 
agents until the results were furnished 
them. Excellent as the Lake Superior 
irons proved themselves to be, the La 
Grange surpassed them. A 2-foot 1-inch 
square bar was broken in each case, the 
La Grange at 1500 pounds and the average 
of the Lake Superior irons at about 1200 
pounds. This is a remarkable showing, 
in which the Tennessee iron manufacturers 
may well take pride. 

A Chattanooga telegram says there has 
been consummated in that city one of the 
largest and most important real estate 
transactions in the history of the Central 
South. The Chattanooga Land, Coal. 
Iron and Railway Company, owning 25.006 
acres of land on the north and west sides 
of the river opposite the city, embracing 
valuable coal deposits on Walden’s Ridge, 
large iron ore mines and timber lands, 
have sold controlling interests to the 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia syn¬ 
dicate, the consideration exceeding $1,000,- 
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000, and the erection of an iron railway 
bridge across the Tennessee, the building 
of a railroad to the top of Walden’s Ridge, 
And other extensive improvements will be 
begun immediately. The purchasers are 
headed by John W. (Jandler, a member- 
elect of the Fifty-first Congress from 
Boston. 


The Osceola Company. 


The annual report of this Lake Superior 
copper mine shows that the mining profit 
was $142,076, of which $22,907 was ex¬ 
pended upon plant, leaving $119,169 ap¬ 
plicable to dividends. The dividend pay¬ 
ments were $150,000, showing failure to 
earn the same by $30,831, instead of 
$7924, as previously stated. This de¬ 
ficiency was charged to assets of $235,516 
at the beginning of the year, reducing 
them to $204,685 January 1, 1889. The 
statistics of operations for the year were: 


1888 

Rock stamped, tons. 183,036 


Refined copper, pounds. ..4,134,320 
Copper per ton stamp 

rock, pounds. 22.59 

Refined copper per cubic 
fathom ground broken, 

pounds.. 35.9 

Per cent, mineral in stamp 

rock. 1.32 

Per cent, refined copper in 

stamp rock. 1.18 

Qost per ton of rock 

hoisted. $1.95 

Cost per ton of rock 

stamped. 2.21 

Refined copper, cost at 

mine... 9.780. 

Cost of smelting, freight 

and other expenses. 1.831. 

Total cost per pound in 
New York..;. 11.160. 


1887. 

145,200 

4,184,488 

3,583,728 

24.68 

877.15 

*1.44 

1.23 

$1.75 

2.05 

8.310. 

1.570. 

9.880. 


The chief cause of the high cost of re¬ 
fined copper, according to the report, was 
the reduced, amount of refined copper per 
ton of rock, only 22.59 pounds against an 
average of 25 pounds for six years. The 
yield m December was 27.12 pounds, and 
the January yield will be as good. There 
was also necessary dead work done. Assets 
and liabilities January 1, 1889, were: 

A Met8. 


Cash in Boston . 
Cash at mine .. 
Supplies. 


Accounts receivable at mine. 

Accounts receivable in Boston.. 

3000 shares T. & O. Mfg. Company... 
250 shares H. and C. RJR. Company.. 
Copper since sold. 


Total 


Liabilities. 


$24,855 

1,383 

29,356 

12,312 

83,658 

120,527 

15,000 

25,000 

39,549 


$301,643 


Drafts outstanding .. $28,435 

Accounts payable at mine. 87,414 

Accounts payable in Boston. 29,921 

Dividends uncalled for. 1,186 


Total. $96,950 

Surplus assets. 204,685 


Grand total. $301,643 


The following statement in the report 
will be of interest: “It is doubtless well 
known to our stockholders that this com¬ 
pany, as well as nearly all of the other 
copper producers of the world, have sold 
their production of copper for about three 
years to ‘ La Societe Industrielle et Com¬ 
mercials des Metaux de Paris,’ at 13 cents 
per pound, and, in addition, such sums as 
shall be equal to one-half the net profits 
realized above this price on re-sales there¬ 
after made of said copper. This sale, con¬ 
summated April 20 last, expires December 
81, 1890, and, as a guarantee, a letter of 
credit in favor of this company was opened 
by ‘.Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris,’ with 
J. W. Seligman & Co., of New York, for 
$520,000. Thirty days before May 1 next 
a similar letter of credit is to be furnished, 
and same is true of the year following. Up 
to this time this letter of credit has been 


reduced to about $410,000 by deliveries! 
of copper unsold. On resales, of course, 
credits are not drawn against. 

Doable Center-Drilling and Counter¬ 
sinking Machine. 

The large number of turned bolts used 
in machinery, and the constantly growing 
demand for more accurate and uniform 
sizes, led Nicholson & Waterman, of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., to develop as a companion to 
their special bolt lathes the machine which 
we herewith illustrate. This tool performs 
the operation of center-drilling and counter¬ 
sinking both ends of bolts or rods at the 
same time. The nicety of turned work de¬ 
pends very materially upon the accuracy 
of counter-sinking, and while the opera- 


prolongation of a line drawn from the 
center of the pivot stud through the 
center of the shafts are placed two 
hardened taper recess pieces, into which a 
tempered center is forced by a spring and 
is carried by the chuck frame and serves 
to locate the bolt in the center and in line 
for drilling. The two shafts are driven 
by one belt passing over an idler and over 
a drum pulley on the countershaft. The 
spindles are advanced by a handle in front 
of the machine, which is connected by 
crank and rod to a forked lever. The con¬ 
nection between the lever and the rod is 
adjustable to accommodate the different 
positions of the head. The chuck frame 
consists of a lower lug, through which the 
pivot stud passes, and which is provided 
at the upper end with a handle, to one 
side of which is attached a lever for re¬ 



CENTER DRILLING AND COUNTER-SINKING MACHINE.-NICHOLSON & 
WATERMAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tionof counter-drilling appears insignifi¬ 
cant, yet the numerous handlings for dril¬ 
ling both ends become so considerable an 
item that very frequently they are omitted, 
and the center punch driven in with a 
hammer serves to make the seat for the 
lathe-centers. It was to perform these 
operations at one handling and accur¬ 
ately that the machine was designed. Con¬ 
trary to the usual practice, the centering of 
the head is done from the sides of the 
head and not from the stock under the 
head The end of the bolt is seized about 
an inch from the end, away from irregu¬ 
larities caused by shearing. In detail the 
machine consists of a bed upon which are 
placed two heads, which may be adjusted to 
any position to suit the length of the w T ork. 
As they are duplicates, a description of one 
will cover both. The head caries a pivot 
stud a little below the level of the top of 
the bed and upon which the chuck frame 
swings. Above this, one on each side, 
are two sliding shafts, w hich carry respect¬ 
ively a drill and a countersink. At the 


moving the centering pin when changing 
position. In line with the drilled shafts 
is placed a scroll chuck for one side (that 
of the end of the bolt) and interchangeable 
head holders for the head end. A sepa¬ 
rate holder is provided for each side of the 
head, and these holders are made tapering, 
the standard sizes being in the middle ana 
the tapering allowing for variations in 
sizes. The depth of the countersink is 
regulated by the end of the countersink 
holder, which is tempered and brought 
against the work. For entering work the two 
chuck holders are brought forward against 
two lugs, the chuck being thus in line. 

In practice, the operation consists in first 
placing the bolt in the two chucks, press¬ 
ing the head end firmly into the holder and 
screwing down the chuck end. Next, 
grasping with both hands the two chucks 
and placing in line with drills, and then 
pressing down on the levers until suffi¬ 
cient depth of drilling is obtained, and 
advancing the chucks to the line of the 
countersinks, pressing the levers for 
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countersinking, and, finally, returning the 
chucks to the front of the machine for re¬ 
moving bolts. 


THE WEEK. 


The Nebraska State Farmers' Alliance 
estimate the amount of farm mortgages in 
that State as $150,000,000, which, at 7 
per cent., drains the State to the extent of 
$10,500,000 per annum, and this is ex¬ 
clusive of corporate and municipal indebt¬ 
edness. Artisans in consequence find the 
conditions of life harder, and manufact¬ 
urers are compelled to narrow the margins 
of profit. Thus dealers and manufacturers 
are driven into the formation of trusts, 
“which seem pernicious and tyrannical.” 

1 Henry A. Gould, dealer in dyestuffs, 
rubber, gutta percha, &c., in Boston, un¬ 
der the firm name of Henry A. Gould & 
Co., made a voluntary assignment, with 
liabilities approaching $1,000,000 and 
assets at present unknown. Mr. Gould 
has branch houses in Philadelphia, New 
York and London, and a purchasing house 
in Para, Brazil, the latter being the oldest 
American house in that city. He is said 
to have an interest in the reorganized Na¬ 
tional Rubber Company, the Brookhaven 
Rubber Shoe Company; also two camphoi 
refineries, one of them at Rumney, N. H., 
and the other at Stamford, Conn., and is 
said to control the product of a German 
manufactory of anilines. About seven 
years ago the failure of the National Rub¬ 
ber Company, in which Mr. Gould was 
largely involved, seriously crippled his 
revenues. Other failures in the rubber 
trade last year brought further losses, 
which, report says, would have led to 
failure long ago but for the backing of 
Ezra Farnsworth. 

Paper doors are said to be great im 
movements over wooden ones. They are 
formed of two thick paper boards, stamped 
and molded into panels and glazed to¬ 
gether with glue and potash, and then 
rolled through heavy rollers. After being 
covered with a water-proof coating and 
one that is fire-proof, they are painted, 
varnished and hung in the usual way. 

At the present juncture the views of 
Secretary Windom in regard to the silver 
dollar suddenly became of special interest. 
Referring to the Congressional debate of 
1878, on the adoption of the Bland dollar, 
he expressly favored the remonitization of 
silver, but opposed the coining of a sil¬ 
ver dollar that was not equal in value to 
a gold dollar. He said: “ Several of the 
leading commercial nations have already 
adopted the gold dollar as the standard of 
value, and others are rapidly tending in 
that direction. If we are to compete for 
the commerce of the world, and to trade 
on equal terms with these nations, we must 
adopt a similar measure of values. Whether 
the instrument by which values shall be 
measured be gold or silver makes no dif¬ 
ference in my judgment, providing the 
standards are alike. If, as assumed by the 
Senator’s question, that great instrument 
of trade and commerce known as the dol¬ 
lar has no recognized value, and one thing 
may be called a dollar as properly as an¬ 
other, why waste 412£ grains? Why not call 

n grains a dollar and have twice as many 
em?” Mr. Wisdom finally voted for 
the Bland dollar, hoping for more favorable 
action when it became evident that the 
standard silver coin is deficient in intrinsic 
value. 

Beginning on the first Monday in De¬ 
cember, 1887, the Fiftieth Congress con¬ 
tinued practically uninterruptedly in ses¬ 
sion until the 20th ot October, 1888, when 
it adjourned to meet for the second session 
in December and to continue until March 
4, 1889, as required by law. During the 


two sessions there have been introduced in 
the House 12,659 bills, or 1400 more than 
in the preceding Congress, and 268 joint 
resolutions, or five more than in the Forty- 
ninth Congress. Committee reports have 
been made to the number of 4154. In the 
Senate 8998 bills and 144 joint resolutions 
have been introduced, against 8857 bills 
and 118 resolutions during the Forty-ninth 
Congress, which broke all previous records 
in this respect. There were 2706 written 
reports made, or over 700 in excess of the 
preceding Congress. Of all these bills and 
joint resolutions 1791 became laws, of 
which number 1190 originated in the 
House and 601 in the Senate. The Presi¬ 
dent also sent veto messages in the case of 
99 House and 47 Senate bills, or 14 more 
vetoes than were made during the previous 
Congress. 

Extensive coal veins underlie the city of 
Vancouver and crop out on either side. 

Pittsburgh had a grand turnout of its 
skilled laborers on the 22d ult., compris¬ 
ing 10,892 men, nearly all of the Order of 
American Mechanics, escorted by 55 bands 
of music. The Catholic societies paraded 
at the ^pe time and claim to have been as 
numerous, making 20,000 men in proces¬ 
sion during the day. 

An iron rooster, recently mounted on a 
new church steeple, in Brooklyn, was 
ignominiously taken down by order of the 
rector, Architect Waller failing to convince 
him that the “ cock was an emblem of St. 
Peter,” and, therefore, of fitting signifi¬ 
cance. 

Estimates about to be submitted to the 
German Reichstag provide for an outlay of 
21,882,570 marks, a large portion of which 
goes to strengthen the artillery. Of this 
total 9,890,266 marks will be raised by 
matricular assessments and 12,298,054 
marks by an imperial loan. 

Detroit is obtaining subscriptions for an 
international fair and exposition. Among 
the names secured are the Michican Stove 
Company. $6000; Block Hardware Com- 
ny, Bela Hubbard and Detroit Stove 
orks, each $3000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have purchased 435 feet of water front 
in Philadelphia at a cost of $500,000, and 
rumor says the object is to accommodate 
a new steamship line. 

The recall from Samoa of Herr Enappe, 
the German Consul, has been promptly 
followed by the dispatch of Herr 
Stuebel, formerly Consul General at Co¬ 
penhagen, to replace him. 

The competition of petroleum tank 
steamers at Philadelphia is making con¬ 
stant inroads upon shipping rates, affect¬ 
ing all classes of vessels. In the coal 
transportation business there is a similar 
depression equal to 20 per cent, to San 
Francisco and South American ports. 

A fire-brick trust, capital $15,000,000, 
is spoken of in England. 

Mines in the Territories are the subject 
of a report by a Congressional Committee 
who state that there is invested in mining 
lands in the Territories by aliens about 
$20,503,705, which has paid in dividends 
about $4,787,800. The profits may have 
been greater than this, but certainly the 
original capital has been returned to the 
investors. The investment of foreign 
capital in the mines of the Territories 
before the passage of the act prohibiting 
such investments consisted in the purchase 
of patented claims. The purchasers usually 
paid a full consideration and frequently 
exorbitant prices for this property. The 
money they brought in helpea to develop 
the country. The people of the Territor¬ 
ies, the committee says, do not object to 
the investment of aliens’ capital, but 


rather invite it, and the committee thinks 
it would be as well if the law in relation 
to the matter were repealed. 

No less than a dozen industrial and 
manufacturing companies are applying for 
the admission of their shares to dealings 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The city of Spokane Falls, Wash. 
Ter., which has 15,000 inhabitants, was 
nine years ago the site of Indian wigt 
warns. It is 400 miles east of Puge 
Sound on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The assignee of the Pacific Guano Com¬ 
pany reports the liabilities to be $2,487,800; 
assets, $422,284. The condition of Glid- 
den & Curtis was stated as follows: Liabil¬ 
ities, $2,266,836, of which $424,400 is 
secured. The assets include items due 
from the Pacific Guano Company to the 
amount of $1,777,757, face value; from 
the Ohio and Western Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany, cash and coupon account, $571,421, 
face value. 

A Detroit paper says the unjust action 
of the Canadian Government, through an 
“ order in council,” imposing an export 
duty of $3 per 1000 feet on pine saw- 
logs coming to the United States, is 
not fully appreciated until the figures re¬ 
lating to the business are exhibited. The 
export of white pine logs to the United 
States was less than 5,000,000 feet in 1888, 
while over 20,000,000 feet of pine logs 
were imported by the Canadians, unburd¬ 
ened by either export or import duty, 
from the Lake of tne Woods district of 
Minnesota, sawed into lumber at Rat 
Portage, and sold to the people of Mani¬ 
toba. Most of the spruce cut on the upper 
St. Johns River in Maine is taken to 
Canada and manufactured into lumber at 
St. Johns, N. B. During the past ten 
years logs and masts to the value of over 
$100,000,000 have been shipped from the 
United States to Canada free of duty, 
while less than $20,000,000 worth have 
been exported from Canada to the United 
States. This shows the injustice of the 
Canadian export duty. 

Accounts from Ogdensburg, N. Y., rep¬ 
resent that very extensive smuggling is 
going on across the St. Lawrence River at 
various points, and urges that a steam 
launch should be employed as auxiliary to 
the revenue cutter, which can only navigate 
the channel. 

The reactionary spirit of the new Em¬ 
peror of China with reference to modern 
innovations is manifest in the opposition 
of the government to the extension of the 
Tien-tsin Railway. It is reported in a cable 
message received in Lonnon that the recent 
partial destruction of the Imperial palace 
is construed by the astrologers as an evil 
omen, intended as a warning against per¬ 
mitting the approach of the “ Western 
invention ” to the Sacred City; and it is 
said that the further extension of the 
railway has been prohibited by imperial 
decree. 

The great lumber mills on Puget Sound 
shut down for eight days, owing to over¬ 
production and a dull market in Southern 
California. 

New York capitalists have subscribed 
$17,000,000—$6,000,000 in cash having 
been paid on account—for building two 
railroads through the immense coal fields 
and hardwood lands of Eastern Kentucky, 
to connect with the railroad system of 
Southwest Virginia. 

Further information is given out in re¬ 
gard to the Peekskill Bridge Company’s 
affairs, in which the management of the 
New York and New England Railroad Com¬ 
pany are interested. Basing calculations 
upon the latest reports of the engineers, it 
is believed that within two years the 
bridge will be opened for business. The 
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woik on the bridge structure has already 
be&un, and is being carried on slowly on 
the site selected, preparatory to the con¬ 
struction of the piers. Of the latter there 
will be only two, one on either bank of 
the river. This will make the span one of 
the longest, if not the longest, in the East. 
Active work is now being done in several 
iron establishments preparing material for 
this span. 

Congressman F. W. Ahearn, of Bay 
Oity, Mich., has purchased an extensive 
outfit for steel shipbuilding, and the 
keel for a steamer 280 feet long, to be 
fitted with the latest improved machinery, 
has already been laid. 

The Pencoyd Iron Company are under 
oontract with the Fifth Avenue Railroad 
Oompany, ot Brooklyn, to go on with the 
construction of the road at the rate of 200 
feet a day. Judge Barnard’s recent de¬ 
cision, President F. Wilhelm says, re¬ 
moves all legal impediments. 

Fully $1,000,000,000 have been dis¬ 
bursed from the United States Treasury in 
the shape of pension money since the year 
1861, and the new appropriation bill calls 
for $84,000,000 more. 

The Montezuma special Pullman vesti¬ 
bule train will shorten the time'between 
the capital cities of the two Republics to 
a little more than 100 hours for a journey 
of nearly 3000 miles. 

The Venezuelan Government has con¬ 
tracted for a large number of Italian labor¬ 
ers at the rate of $23.08 per head, to be 
employed in the cultivation of ramie as 
« substitute for hemp, so extensively 
grown in Central America. 

Cleveland, Ohio, builders are seriously 
considering the expediency of establishing 
a trade school in that city. 

The great hall to be erected on the site 
of Madison Square Garden in this city will 
cret, with the site and equipment, 
$2,400,000. 

The disputed boundary between Alaska 
and Canada is described, in a report to the 
Government at Ottawa, as passing through 
the best gold bearing districts in the 
oountry, in the Yukon district. 

The President of Honduras calls for 
more liberal appropiations in aid of 
bridge-building, wagon roads and steam¬ 
ship subsidies. 

Artie B. Cleveland, president of the 
Cleveland Seed Company, in this city, is 
said to be a defaulter to the amount of 
$150,000. Losses in Wall street are said 
to have caused the difficulty. 

The report of 8ir Julian Pauncefote’s 
appointment as British Minister to the 
United States is confirmed. 

William Beacham, president of the Julian 
Electric Company, in New York, which is 
running cars on the Fourth and Madison 
avenues, testified before a committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature that it re¬ 
quired six or seven hours to charge a bat¬ 
tery; that the batteries in a car weigh 
3403 pounds; that they contain sufficient 
electricity to last six hours; and that it 
costs 2 cents per car per mile to run cars 
in New York. 

Preparations for opening the Paris Ex¬ 
position are rapidly maturing. Commis¬ 
sioner-General Franklin and Assistant 
Commissioner-General Tuck will sail for 
France in April, and the final shipment of 
American exhibits will be made on the 9th 
and 16th inst. 

Work at the Staten Island terminals, on 
wharves and piers, is advancing rapidly, 
and the three railroads interested in their 
completion arc expected to cross the Kill 
von Kull bridge within three months. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

Marshall Furnace reports exceedingly 
satisfactory results since blowing in last 
month. The average make, prior to the 
remodeling of the plant by Frank C. 
Roberts, was 252 tons per week, whereas 
the present run of two successive weeks is 
377 and 385 tons. The superintendent, 
Major Hiestand, states that he can easily 
make 400 tons per week. The furnace is 
the same size as formerly. The fuel con¬ 
sumption has also been reduced by over 
500 pounds per ton of iron. 

Dalzell & Fox, proprietors of the West 
Reading Boiler Works, at Reading, Pa., 
have received a contract to furnish the 
Ellis & Lessig Steel and Iron Company, 
Limited, of Pottstown Pa., with 12 
steam boilers of 100 horse-power each and 
12 stacks for the same. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, are shipping to the shipyards 
of Cramp & Sons, at Philadelphia, some | 
of the largest armor plate ever vhade in 
this country. They have just turned out j 
of their Homestead mill two plates which J 
weighed in the aggregate nearly 19,000 
pounds. They were 124 inches long by 
90 inches in width and 3 inches thick. 
They weighed 120 pounds to the square 
foot, and their weight was 9300 pounds 
each. The plates have been sent to Phila¬ 
delphia and will be put on one of the new 
Government cruisers. 

The Standard Axle Company, of Wheel¬ 
ing W. Va., recently elected the follow¬ 
ing officers: John H. Hobbs, president; 
L. W. Phinney, secretary; A. D. Howe, 
manager, and Charles L. Hobbs, assistant 
manager. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bellaire Nuil Works, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, the question of erecting 
an additioual blast furnace was discussed, 
and it was decided not to take any action 
in the matter at present. It is under¬ 
stood that the present unfavorable con¬ 
dition of the iron market was the cause of 
this decision. 

The directors of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company met at the office of the company 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday, February 12, 
and elected the following officers: Presi¬ 
dent, Luther S. Bent; vice-president and 
treasurer, Eben F. Barker; secretary, 
Edmund N. Smith; general manager, F. 
W. Wood; superintendent, E. C. Felton; 
assistant superintendent, H. H. Campbell. 
All of the gentlemen named have long 
been connected with the company. The 
changes that have been made in the official 
staff are all in the line of direct promotion. 

Nos. 1 and 2 furnaces, of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., are 
idle, while Nos. 3 and 4 are in blast and 
making a good record. 

Chess, Cook & Co., of Pittsburgh, have 
issued an execution against Graff, Bennett 
& Co., on an old judgment for $14,727.75, 
of which $7032.40 has been paid, leaving 
still due $7695.35. 

The Solid Steel Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
are fitting up separate works for turning 
out steel castings' by the Mitis process. 
The building is completed and fully fitted 
for operation. One or two trial heats have 
already been made. 

A press dispatch from Zanesville, Ohio, 
under date ox the 1st inst., reads as fol¬ 
lows: “ Iron and steel men in this vicin¬ 
ity are much interested in a furnace for 
the use of fuel gas which has been recon¬ 
structed from a 8iemens furnace by John 
H. McGrath, the melter at the steel plant 
of the Ohio Iron Company, of this city. 
The furnace was remodeled by cutting 


down the chambers containing th© checker 
work used to heat the air and gas before 
entering the furnace to about one-half the 
size of the old, and placing the ports from 
the chambers to the furnace side by side. 
No estimate as to the saving of coal can 
be given, as the gas is supplied from the 
same source as the steel-smelting furnace, 
but it is said that the consumption of coal 
is less than in a furnace in the same works 
built under the Smith patents. By the 
use of the Smith furnace 9 bushels of 
slack do the work of 18 bushels of lump 
coal, and the output is increased from 18 
or 14 to 17 or 18 tons per 24 hours. The 
saving is reckoned at 40 cents on the ton.” 
Of course we do not vouch for the corrects 
ness of the above, but give it for what it 
is worth. 

At Pittsburgh, Thursday of last week, 
J. H. Bailey, assignee of Graff, Ben¬ 
nett & Co., entered suit against the 
Paulding Iron Company, Limited, for $79,- 
104.66. The suit is for use of James W. 
Friend, James M. Bailey and James Pick- 
ands, to whom the account was assigned. 

At Pittsburgh on Friday, the 1st inst., 
Deputy United States Marshal Chambers 
sold at auction the property of C. M. Ray¬ 
mond in West Middlesex, Pa. The prop¬ 
erty consisted of ground, a rolling mill, 
chain works, brickyard, kiln, &c. The 
sale was on judgments on a mortgage held 
by L. G. Reed, E. A. Wheeler, First Na¬ 
tional Bank of Sharon and the Sharon Na¬ 
tional Bank. The concern was formerly 
known as the Wheeler Iron Company. 
The property was purchased by R. G. 
Browne, a broker, for $8625. 

The employees of the blast furnaces in 
the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, have accepted 
the reduction of 10 per cent, in wages, 
mention of which was made iu our issue of 
the 21st ult. It is understood that the 
reduction will be restored as soon as the 
condition of the iron market warrants it. 

The Chicago Forge and Bolt Company 
have taken a large contract for the con¬ 
struction of packets for the new ore docks 
to be built at Two Harbors, Minn., by the 
Duluth and Iron Range Railroad Com¬ 
pany. Extensive preparations are being 
made by this company for next season’s 
ore business. 

The Allegheny Bessemer Steel Com¬ 
pany, near Pittsburgh, were to roll their 
first steel rail on the 4th inst. 

We were erroneously advised when we 
reported recently that P. J. McArdle, of 
Albany, N. Y., the purchaser of the Jagger 
property, desired to sell a part of it at a 
sacrifice. Mr. McArdle informs us that 
there are about 15 acres of land, with a 
blast furnace of about 25,000 tons annu¬ 
ally. The dockage cost from $100,000 to 
$200,000 to build, and two railroads, the 
West Shore and the Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Canal Company, run their cars into 
the yard. Two hoisting elevators on the 
dock make it possible to load and unload 
boats, cars running right to the dock. 
While on the Hudson River, close to the 
city of Albany, the property is in the town 
of Bethlehem, which avoids the city 
taxes. 

Union Furnace, charcoal, of the Union 
Iron Company, Michigan, made 972 ‘tons 
in February, with a fuel consumption of 
1640 pounds or 82 bushels of charcoal per 
gross ton of pig iron, the furnace being 
equipped with cast-iron stoves. 

A Chicago dispatch announces that F. T*. 
Wheeler and Lucius S. Fisher, stockholders 
of the Pullman Iron and Steel Company, 
filed a bill in the Superior Court Monday 
asking for the appointment of u receiver for 
that concern. The company was formed in 
1883 with a capital stock of $500,000, of 
which $250,000 was held in equal shares 
by Frank B. Felt and James P. Perkins, 
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who turned over to the company patents 
for making railroad spikes. The rest of 
the stock, they allege, was taken by George 
M. Pullman through his private secretary, 
John M. Smith, and by John W. Doane 
and others. A rolling mill was erected 
at Pullman by the company, the complain¬ 
ants allege, but the plant has not been a 
success. The company is now in debt to 
the amount of $800,000, of which $180,000 
is owing to Pullman’s Palace Car Com¬ 
pany, which kept the iron and steel 
company running when it was in an insol¬ 
vent condition. The assets of the com¬ 
pany are about $280,000, consisting mainly 
of the rolling mill plant. 

A company has been organized at Detroit, 
Mich., to erect works for the manufacture 
of steel under the process controlled by J. 
W. Bookwalter. It will be known as the 
Michigan Steel Company. Press dispatches 
announce that the works are expected to 
be completed within three months, and 
that their output is to reach 150 tons per 
day. 

Works are being built at Joliet, Ill., by 
the Parsons Railroad Crossing Protector, 
Switch and Frog Company. They will 
obtain their materials from the Joliet 
Steel Company, and expect to employ 
several hundred hands when in full oper¬ 
ation. A switch is to be manufactured 
which automatically sets danger signals. 

lllmelilnerY. 

The AStna Machine Company, ot Warren, 
Ohio, recently received an order for two 
of M. V. Smith’s gas furnaces and valves 
for the Beaver Falls Mills, of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, also an order for 
one of Smith’s large gas furnaces and valves 
for the Chicago Horseshoe Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Columbia Injector Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, report an increased demand 
for their patent injectors. Among their 
recent sales is one No. 50, which, under 
80 pounds of steam pressure, will throw 
4000 gallons per hour, sold to the Wheeler 
Furnace Company, of Sharon, Pa., for 
their works at Middlesex, Pa., to furnish 
water for a boiler of 800 horse-power capa¬ 
city. 

Hooker-Colville Steam Pump Works, St. 
Louis, Mo., report a large increase in their 
February business over the same month of 
last year. They have just shipped to a 
concern in St. Paul, Minn., one of their 
hugest size Hooker feed-water and puri¬ 
fier pumps. 

Alfred Box '& Co., of 812, 814 and 818 
Green street, Philadelphia, have removed 
to their new works, at Front, Poplar and 
Canal streets, Philadelphia, where they 
have increased facilities to carry on their 
business. They report among their recent 
orders one of their extra large radial drills 
to the Union Bridge Company, which 
makes 22 drills supplied to tnis company 
within the last three years. Also an order 
for six radial drills for the Hilton Bridge 
Company, of Albany, N. Y., besides large 
orders from Europe and other places for 
their double screw hoist. 

Morris, Tasker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are building a holder of 1,000,000 feet 
capacity for Philadelphia. They are also 
about to build for tne city of Detroit a 
750,000 double-lift holder. 

Rohr Bros. &Co., of Harrisonburg, Va., 
wish the names of the manufacturers of 
the best ice machines. 

During the past year the Buffalo Forge 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., have largely 
increased their line, adding many new 
sizes and designs, and greatly improving 
the construction and workmanship on the 
goods. All parts of the machines are 
made interchangeable, and, by the em¬ 
ployment of special tools, templates, 


presses, dies, &c., the machines have been 
improved and the cost of manufacture re¬ 
duced. 

J. H. Kase, of Danville, Pa., would like 
information about the material for making 
rope binders, cords, &c., and the necessary 
machinery for doing the work. 

The Glamorgan Company, of Lynch¬ 
burg, Va., ask for the address of manu¬ 
facturers of compressed paper for making 
paper pulleys. 

The successful bidders on contracts for 
cabling the West Side street railways of 
Chicago have just been announced. The 
Pennsylvania Iron Works, of Reading, 
Pa., will construct the Madison street 
power station; Fraser & Chalmers, of Chi¬ 
cago, will build the Milwaukee avenue 
power station; Robert Wetherill & Co., of 
Chester, Pa., will furnish the power to 
operate the loop running through the 
Washington street tunnel and the south 
division; Wright, Meysenburg & Co. will 
construct the cable road on Milwaukee 
avenue, and the Bullock Mfg. Company 
will supply the vault machinery. Wnght, 
Meysenburg & Co. will sublet a contract 
for castings for the Milwaukee avenue 
road, and bids are now being received 
from foundry men. About 4000 tons of 
yokes and other castings will be required. 

F. R. Phillips, 407 Walnut street, Phila¬ 
delphia, states that the demand for and 
sales of Post’s zero metal for February are 
more than double any previous month. 
Mr. Phillips refers to its particular merits, 
such as durability in wear, coolness of 
journals under heavy pressure and high 
speed. 

Hardware. 

The Findlay Wire Nail Company^ of 
Findlay, Ohio, have been reorganized. 
Mr. Putnam, of the Putnam Wire Nail 
Company, is president, and Fred. M.. 
Strong, of Wheeling, W. Va., secretary. 
The litigation against A. L. Wetherald 
and his associates, who built the works, is 
supposed to have been amicably arranged 
in the reorganization. 

A. E. Bronson, of Cleveland, Ohio, well 
known to the stove and hardware trade, 
has recently organized a company called 
the Bronson Supply Company, of which he 
is the general manager. The purpose of 
the company is to manufacture and con¬ 
trol the sale of different specialties which 
will be sold largely to the hardware, stove 
and house-furnishing goods dealers. The 
address of the company is corner of Lake 
and Coe streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Curtis & Curtis, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
shipped three pipe machines to be used in 
piping the Paris Exposition. They will also 
be exhibited there in the American de¬ 
partment. 

Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are this week moving into their new 
factory, but will endeavor to fill all orders 
as promptly as usual. They have greatly 
enlarged their works, and with their in¬ 
creased facilities will carry a very large 
stock of the goods they manufacture. 

Vulcan Iron Company, Richmond. Va., 
have nearly completed their arrangements 
for the manufacture of heel bolts and 
grass rods, which are used largely in the cot¬ 
ton States. This is the last additton to 
their line of manufactures, and they ex¬ 
pect to have a stock of these goods on hand 
by the 15th or 20th of the month. 

The Syracuse Forging and Gun Com¬ 
pany have found it necessary to remove 
their factory to more commodious build¬ 
ings at Batavia, N. Y., where they have 
now nearly 20,000 feet of floor space, 
which they state is occupied by the best 
of modern machinery, thus offering facili¬ 
ties for manufacture which they did not 
enjoy in their former quarters. They re¬ 


fer to Batavia, which is 85 miles east of 
Buffalo, as offering excellent shipping 
advantages, so that with their increased 
facilities they arc in a position to give the 
best attention to orders. The manufact¬ 
ure of the new Baker gun will be under 
the personal supervision of W. H. Baker, 
and the output will probably exceed 6000 
gun8 for the coming year. 

With reference to the strike in the works 
of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., we have the following ad¬ 
vices from the president of the company: 

As you are aware, we have a good foundry 
and have tried to use our men right, and this 
place is noted for paying high wages to its 
molders. They were earning a few years ago 
as high as $82 and $38 a week, but tne organi¬ 
zation to which they belong adopted a rule 
that they should not earn over $4.10 a day. 
Then it was reduced to $4, and then to $3.00, 
where it remains at present; that is, a man 
must not earn over that amount, their argu¬ 
ment being that he is apt to be cut down. 
Now, to commence our trouble: Sometime ago 
we put two apprentices on, and the molders 
claimed that this was more than their organi¬ 
zation permitted, their rule being one appren¬ 
tice for every eight molders. I gave them 
to understand that I did not and would 
not recognize this, and claimed the right to 
put on as many as I thought was wise and 
proper. This was about two months ago. 
Since that time the molders have been work¬ 
ing, as they call it, under protest. Last year 
we made a lawn mower, and the price fen* 
molding the driving-wheel we put at 4^4 cents. 
This year we made another machine and put 
the price for molding the wheel at 4 cents, 
there being less work to mold the same and less 
iron to carry. The Grievance Committee took 
the matter in hand, and said it was too low , 
and they would not permit it to be made. On 
this pattern a man can earn $4 a day and not 
work extra hard. I gave the committee to 
understand that we did not intend to be dic¬ 
tated to, but did intend to run our own busi¬ 
ness, and that we did not recognize their right 
to interfere in the matter, adding that if the 
man who had that pattern did not desire to 
make it for that price he could quit, and they 
could quit one and all. The consequence was 
they left, and 11 apprentices followed in their 
footprints 

Notwithstanding the strike, the com¬ 
pany have been running a heat every day, 
and have 12 hands at work molding, ana 
expect to be able to turn out a fair amount 
of goods. They are determined not to 
yield, as they intend to conduct their busi¬ 
ness without such outside interference. 

miscellaneous. 

It is reported by the Waterbury Amer¬ 
ican that the sale of the extensive works 
of Brown & Bros, to Mr. Clowes, of the 
firm of Randolph & Clowes, has been con¬ 
summated by the trustees of that prop¬ 
erty. Mr. Clowes admitted the fact, but 
was somewhat reticent as to the use he in¬ 
tended to make of it beyond providing fa¬ 
cilities for his increasing trade. It is prob¬ 
able that the business will be extended to 
specialties in metals other than brass and 
copper, and that operations in steel and 
iron are contemplated; experiments have 
been conducted quietly for some time past, 
and success is no longer a matter of doubt. 
The old plant was built for a brass and 
copper ixriling mill, and rumor has it that 
it may possibly be used for rolling copper 
again, as the price the present combina¬ 
tion exacts for the special shapes in which 
Randolph & Clowes have to buy their cop¬ 
per for seamless house boilers is so great 
as seriously to hamper competition with 
makers who buv sheets as ordinarily 
rolled. 

We have received a very attractive little 
book, treating of the iridium anti-friction 
metal made by Merchant & Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia. 


The new pumps for the Cleveland water 
works were tested last week and gave sat¬ 
isfaction. Their lifting capacity is 
16,000,000 gallons per day. TTip engine* 
are the largest ever built by the Knowles'* 
Company, and cost the city $79,000. 
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Commercial Relations With Canada. 


During the past week action has been 
taken both at Washington and Ottawa in¬ 
tended to promote harmonious relations be¬ 
tween the two Governments. At the same 
time the fact comes out incidentally that 
whatever views may be entertained by Sir 
Richard Cartwright, the Liberal leader in 
Canada, or by parties in the United States 
who may reciprocate the feeling in favor of 
commercial union, the Government of the 
Dominion as now constituted under Sir 
John Macdonald, the present Premier, will 
hold in scorn any measure, wherever 
originating, that contemplates a weaken¬ 
ing of the ties that bind her to the British 
Empire. This appears in the defeat of a 
motion in the Ottawa Parliament, on Feb¬ 
ruary 26, which substantially embodied 
Mr. Cartwright’s plea that Canada be per¬ 
mitted to negotiate her own treaties. The 
fact becomes still more obvious in the 
manifestation of feeling in response to the 
adoption of Mr. Hitt’s resolution in the 
United States House of Representatives 
on the 1st inst. 

The resolution provides that whenever 
it shall be certified to the President that 
the Government of Canada has declared a 
decree to establish commercial union with 
the United States, having a uniform rev¬ 
enue system, like internal tax to be col¬ 
lected and like import duties to be im¬ 
posed on articles brought into either coun¬ 
try from other nations, with no duties 
upon trade between the United States and 
Canada, he shall appoint three commis¬ 
sioners to meet those who may be designed 
to represent the Government of Canada to 
prepare a plan for the assimilation of the 
import duties and internal revenue taxes 
of the two countries, and an equitable 
division of receipts in a commercial union. 
The commissioners shall report to the 
President, who shall lay the report before 
Congress. The effect of the enactment of 
the resolution is to declare merely the dis¬ 
position of this country to enter into a 
commercial union with Canada as soon as 
that country makes any advances. The 
scheme thus outlined becomes at once “ a 
bone of contention” between the two 
parties represented in the Dominion Par¬ 
liament, with no definite prospects for the 
future as concerns either one or the other. 

. Sir Charles Tupper, since bis return from 
England, emphatically denies the report 
of the intended retirement of Sir John 
Macdonald. Mr. Foster, the Minister of 
Finance, announces that the Government 
has decided to make no change in the 
existing customs tariff. 

The annual reports of the different Lake 
Superior copper companies, which are 
coming in one by one, show pretty clearly 
what a particularly “good thing” to them 
has been the work of the French syndi¬ 
cate. Profits have been exceedingly hand¬ 


some in spite of the fact that nearly every 
one of the mines has expended unusual 
amounts in improving equipment, better¬ 
ing means of communication or enlarging 
capacity. The miners have taken care of 
themselves pretty well in their dealings 
with the French speculators, and probably 
their managers congratulate themselves on 
the brilliant results obtained, The future, 
however, will bring the day of fearful 
reckoning in the form of 8 and 9 cent 
copper, withdividends passed and a crop 
of assessments. 


Placing the Wires Underground. 

The ninth convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, held at Chi¬ 
cago, beginning February 19, was the 
most valuable yet held, as was evidenced 
by the character of the attendance, the 
standard of the papers presented and the 
lively interest manifested in many of the 
subjects treated. The most absorbing 
topic, and one in which the layman has a 
direct interest equal to that of the expert, 
was presented by the report of the com¬ 
mittee on underground conduits and con¬ 
ductors. This committee was appointed 
at the previous convention “to examine 
into and report upon the systems of under¬ 
ground conduits, with underground con¬ 
ductors and conduits now in operation, 
and the number of wires actually in use 
in these conduits.” The committee sent 
a circular letter to all the local electric 
light companies asking if they had ever 
placed underground any electric light con¬ 
ductors carrying currents at a potential of 
1000 volts or over, and, if so, to state the 
results, giving the length of conductor, 
the voltage, the current in amperes, the 
make and style of dynamo, the kind of 
conductor, single or grouped in cables, 
size of conductor, thickness of insulation, 
maker of cable, whether cable was laid 
directly on the ground or in conduits, 
style of conduit, time of experiments and 
operation of cables, and, “if the cables 
failed to work satisfactorily, to which of 
the following causes do you attribute the 
difficulty: Defective insulation, defects 
in the joints, or defects in making con¬ 
nections from cables to lamps.” 

Of the 120 answers received by the 
committee only seven had had actual 
experience in placing and running under¬ 
ground electric wires, and of this number 
six were of the opinion that at the present 
time it was not practicable, either from an 
electrical, mechanical or commercial 
standpoint, to place the wires under¬ 
ground. This opinion was forced upon 
them principally because of the defective 
insulation of the wires, and next on ac¬ 
count of defects in the conduits. The one 
favorable report was from a writer who 
had had his wires in conduits for about 
five years. The mains were carried through 
the streets in a composite system of con¬ 
duits, and connections were made from the 
system to the cellars through iron pipes, 
and the wires were then conveyed through 
the cellars, connection being made from the 
cellars to the houses. The cellars run com¬ 
pletely around the block, and permitted 
of access to them for the purpose of repair¬ 
ing or making connections to the wires. 
The report states that he considers the 
question of the distribution of power and 
light an exceedingly simple one in his city, 


which is probably the only one that is so 
fortunately situated. 

Of the remaining number of those 
who answered the circular 104 state 
that, basing their opinions upon tests 
they have made and seen and such 
information as they have been able to ob¬ 
tain both in this country and abroad, “ it 
has not been practical to place the wires 
containing high tension electric arc-light 
currents underground.” They consider 
that the question of obtaining a satisfac¬ 
tory conduit has not been solved, and that 
there is no “ insulation for the wires th$t 
will not deteriorate within a few years 
and become perfectly useless as an insula¬ 
tor when subjected to the action of steam, 
water and gas.” The difficulty of making 
connections for buildings and lamps, and 
the absence of an adequate system of sub¬ 
sidiary conduits, is considered as a bar to 
successful operation. A method of draw¬ 
ing in the cables, without injuring the in¬ 
sulation, is also needed. 

The commercial side of the question is 
of vast importance, as the first cost is 
about eight times that of an overhead sys¬ 
tem. and as the repairs due to deteriora 
tion of* insulation, and defects caused by 
mechanical and electrical imperfections, 
are very much heavier than in the aerial 
system. This would result in a necessary 
advance in the price of electric light as 
now furnished, in order to meet the in¬ 
creased expenses. 

The circular was also sent to the electric 
underground wire companies, and in most 
of the responses received it was stated that, 
as they had very little or no experience 
with wires for that purpose, they were 
unable to give information. They had no 
doubt but that, having the demand, the 
conductor could be brought to meet the 
requirements. 

The discussion of this report was long 
and entertaining, and, in a great measure, 
contradicted the conclusions drawn from 
the answers received. It was shown in 
several large cities underground electric 
conductors carrying currents at a potential 
of 1000 volts and over were in successful 
operation, both from an electrical and com¬ 
mercial standpoint. The trouble result¬ 
ing from inferior insulation was not 
nearly so great as stated, this being shown 
by the fact that cables are now in service 
which were laid two or three years ago. The 
statement was also refuted by the manu¬ 
facturers of cables, who offer to guarantee, 
by bond, the life of their insulation for 
three or four years. The mechanical 
drawbacks, although not as completely ob¬ 
literated as desirable, are still so far un¬ 
der control as to present no insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to the operation of the sys¬ 
tem; nor do they affect the commercial 
side by unduly increasing the repair ac¬ 
count. 

As the discussion of the report elicited 
more data regarding the actual condition 
of underground projects than were given 
in the report itself, and, as the opinions 
were from those who were in intimate re¬ 
lations with stations using underground 
conductors, and therefore had the requisite 
practical experience to render their 
opinions of value, the conclusion is drawn 
from the session, taken a* a whole, that 
the placing of electric conductors under¬ 
ground is electrically, mechanically and 
commercially possible. 
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Russian and American Wheat 
Competition. 

In consequence of the short wheat crop 
last year in the United States and the wild 
speculation in this staple in Chicago and 
New York it gave the pretext for Russia 
has been able to furnish England, out of 
an ample yield, amounts fully compen¬ 
satory for the lessened receipts of wheat 
and flour from here. The total export of 
wheat from the United States last year did 
not exceed 49,581,915 bushels, as compared 
with 95,128,641 in 1887, while our flour 
export was restricted to 10,714,780 barrels, 
as against 12,181,810 in 1887. 

The import of wheat and flour into 
England from all sources during the past 
three years has been as follows: 

Wheat, Flour, Equal to 
cwt. cwt. bushels. 

1388. 57,224,884 16,012,773 146,477,846 

1887 . 66,784,686 18,056,646 146,403.576 

1886 . 47,404^44 14,738^*5 122,177,780 

Russia, Roumania and Russian Poland 
exported to England the following amounts 
of wheat in bushels: 

Rou- Russian 

Russia. mania. Poland. Totals. 

1886.. . 6,925^78 641,796 2,460,365 9,927,670 

1887.. . 103»J76 1,092,650 2,806,578 14,296,413 

1888.. . 80,888,414 2,648,948 6,004^22 48,631,684 

From the foregoing figures it appears 
that the increase in the export from East¬ 
ern Europe to England between 1886 and 

1888 amounted to 38,704,005 bushels. On 
the other hand, the United States and 
Canada furnished England the following 
amounts: 

/-United States.^ >-Canada.-» 

Flour. Wheat. Wheat. Equal to 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. bushels. 

1886 . 11,478492 20,621,728 3,080,964 77,996,131 

1887.. . . 14,873,448 30,504,526 8,964,784 98^34,689 

1888 .... 12,567,006 14,547,195 1,089,080 57,889.650 

On comparing the total shipments of 
wheat and flour in 1888 with the total in 

1887 it will be found that there has been a 
decrease of 40,444,989 bushels. In other 
words, while this falling off in the supply 
from America occurred thei'e was, as shown 
above, an increase of 38,704,005 bushels 
between 1886 and 1888 from Eastern 
Europe. This turning of the tables, of 
course, could not have taken place if the 
Eastern European crop had not been so 
abundant of late years and the quantity 
marketed so desirable. It shows the 
vigorous competition which our wheat and 
flour will have to encounter whenever 
there happens to be even a trifling short¬ 
age on this side. In consequence of the 
exaggerated bull speculation in Chicago 
and New York our exports are stopped for 
months. 

Our export of flour to countries south of 
us has also severely suffered from a simi¬ 
lar cause, especially shipments to Brazil, 
which have to compete with Hungarian 
shipped by steamers direct from Fiume 
and Trieste to Rio de Janeiro. During 
the firet eleven months of last year the 
Hungarian flour shipments reached 1,533,- 
583 barrels, the bulk of which went to 
Brazil, a country which received from 
the United States in 1887 748,987 barrels. 
Of course the abundance of the Austro- 
Hungarian wheat crop and comparatively 
low prices facilitated a large flour export 
to countries south of us from Hungary, 
whose magnificent steam flour mills turn 
out a quality of flour by no means inferior 
to our crack brands from Baltimore, St. 
Louis and Richmond, and which will keep 
in a tropical climate just as sweet as Amer- j 
ican All this has occurred in a year when : 
British India and Australia did not ship 


to England any extraordinary amounts of 
wheat, as the following figures prove: 

British India , Australia. 

Equal to 

Cwt. Cwt. cwt. 

1886 .11,028,665 738,699 21,965,746 

1887 . 9,967,107 1,847,151 20,343,281 

1888 . 8,423,155 2,815,700 20,045,868 

The Indian railroad system is extending 
rapidly, there being in running order on 
March 81, 1888, 14,388 miles. During an 
abundant wheat crop year an extra stimu¬ 
lus may be given to exportation thence, 
now that the great wheat belt of British 
India is being tapped at more points than 
was formerly the case. It is to be hoped 
that a more copious wheat yield, combined 
with more moderate prices, may enable us 
to regain the superior foothold with our 
wheat and flour we partially lost in Europe 
and South America in 1888. 

German Silver and Brass Scrap. 

A matter which has received little atten¬ 
tion from the metal trade at large is the 
question of the re-importation of German 
silver and brass scrap. It was brought 
before the Senate Finance Committee dur¬ 
ing the close of last year in a number of 
hearings to representatives of such Arms 
as the Coe Brass Mfg. Company, of Torring- 
ton, Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, 
Waterbury Brass Company, Benedict & 
Burnham Mfg. Company, Holmes, Booth 
& Haydens, Ansonia Brass and Copper 
Company, Osborne & Cheeseman Company, 
and the Seymour Mtg. Company, all of them 
located in the famous Naugatuck Valley. 
H. H. H. Wooster, of the last named 
concern, and Charles F. Brooker, of the 
first corporation, presented a petition in 
behalf of their associates and explained 
their views at length. 

During the past few years American 
manufacturers of brass and German silver 
have been doing an increasing business 
with foreign countries, supplying makers 
there with sheet-metal for the manufacture 
of German silver tableware, show-case 
frames, and for cartridges. Their cus¬ 
tomers cut up the sheets in question, and 
according to the articles made therefrom 
from 80 to 60 per cent, of the metal so ex¬ 
ported becomes scrap. Now, it is a custom, 
naturally growing out of the character of 
the business of the two parties to the trans¬ 
action, that the rolling mill sells to the 
manufacturer with the understanding that 
it will take back, at a given price, the 
scrap produced in the process of cutting 
up. A seller who cannot undertake to go 
into such an arrangement is at a disadvan¬ 
tage, because the buyer prefers not to be 
troubled with the marketing of the scrap. 

Now, our tariff imposes upon all German 
silver scrap a duty of 25 per cent, ad val¬ 
orem, and upon brass scrap 1J cents a 
pound. In the cost of German silver, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Woostsr, 
this amounts to a minimum of 3 cents per 
pound on German silver scrap returned 
from Canada from a fork and spoon man¬ 
ufacturer, as much as 60 per cent, of the 
original metal returning. In other words, 
by reason of the duty on scrap returned, 
the American rolling mill is handicapped 
to the extent of 1.8 cent per pound on the 
original metal. But the matter goes even 
further still. When the American manu¬ 
facturer uses foreign nickel—which he 
must do to a considerable extent, because 


the American mine does not supply the 
demand—he is barred from obtaining a 
drawback on the nickel contents of the 
alloy. When the scrap returns to him he 
again pays a duty on the same article. In 
that case the aggregate duty on the metal 
that goes out again is figured at 4.08 cents 
by Mr. Wooster. 

What the manufacturers of the Nauga¬ 
tuck Valley have pleaded for particularly, 
and what they seem justly entitled to, is 
that at least scrap from their own metal 
be allowed to enter free of duty, providing 
its identity can be satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. They argue with much force that 
no American interest can suffer from such 
a system, but that its establishment will 
lift burdens imposed upon a foreign trade 
which can only benefit the country. The 
only serious objection raised by members 
of the Senate Committee—an objection 
which would naturally occur when the 
matter is presented—is that imports of 
scrap might be used to evade the payment 
of duty on constituents of the alloy. It 
was suggested that alleged scrap might 
be made to contain 50 per cent, of nickel, 
and the idea was even brought forward 
that the metal might be profitably sepa¬ 
rated from the alloy. In the case of nickel- 
copper-zinc alloys, this may at once be 
dismissed as impracticable. A high-grade 
alloy might, however, be used to make the 
ordinary grade by the simple addition of 
the necessary quantities of the baser metals. 
The Naugatuck Valley manufacturers 
framed the suggested paragraph in the 
free list, in the following manner, in order 
to meet the objection raised: 

German silver scrap, containing not to ex¬ 
ceed 25 per cent, nickel, made from German 
silver, the product of the United States, re¬ 
turned after having been exported, without 
having been advanced in value or improved in 
condition; but proof of the identity of such 
scrap shall be made under general regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. 

The manufacturers approached with 
more hesitation the question of dealing 
with a drawback, formulating the clause 
as follows: 

There shall be allowed on all articles manu¬ 
factured in part or materials imported, on 
which duties have been paid when exported, a 
drawback equal in amount to the duty once 
paid on such materials, and no more, to be 
ascertained under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ten per cent, on the amount of 
all drawbacks so allowed shall, however, be re¬ 
tained for the use of the United States by the 
collectors paying such drawbacks, respectively. 

The evidence in regard to this sugges¬ 
tion is accompanied simply with this sen¬ 
tence: “It opens the door very wide, and 
so we have not much to say in favor of that 
clause.” It would certainly be a somewhat 
difficult matter to extend the drawback 
system to single constituents of alloys used 
for manufacturing, but there seems to be a 
simple way out of the trouble, so far as the 
Naugatuck Valley manufacturers are con¬ 
cerned. Let them import all the copper, 
nickel and spelter used in making their 
German silver. This is being done with 
solder and there is no reason why it should 
not be done in the case of other alloys. 

The pressure of work at the Government 
foundry at Wsshiugton is such that the 
construction of the main shafts for the new 
cruisers, Concord and Bennington, has 
been assigned to the Midvale Steel Com- 
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pany, and that firm are also turning out the | 
steel forging for 12 new ordnance rifles of 
mark Ilf, 6-inch pattern. The shafts are 
made of hammered steel and comprise 14 
separate pieces. These pieces are sent in 
an unfinished condition to the West Point 
foundry, where they are turned down to 
the proper dimensions and bored out. The 
work will be finally completed about May 
1, and the shafts will then be shipped di¬ 
rect from West Point to the Chester ship¬ 
yard. The forgings for the rifles will be 
sent from the Midvale works to the Gov¬ 
ernment foundry at Washington to be 
tempered, and from there half of them will 
go tne West Point foundry and the rest to 
the South Boston Iron Works, at Boston, 
where the guns arc to be constructed. 


The Paris Universal Exposition. 


GENERAL VIEW OP BUILDINGS. 

The double-page plate which accom¬ 
panies this week’s issue of The Iron 
Age conveys a fair idea of the magi itude 
of the buildings. The view taken em¬ 
braces the two series of structures on 
either side of the center line of the grounds, 
occupied at one end by the famous Eiffel 
tower and on the other end by the great 
machinery hall, the center line of which is 
p’.aced at right angles to it. Neither of 
these structures is shown in our engraving, 
which, therefore, gives an idea of only two 
of the smaller buildings in course of con¬ 
struction. 

FLAN8 OP TIIE BUILDINGS. 

We are indebted to the Genie Civil , 
published in Paris, for the accompanying 
general plan of the buildings of the Uni¬ 
versal Exposition, which is to be opened 
in a few months. The necessary reduc¬ 
tion has made it impossible to enter in our 
drawing all the lettering. A reference to 
the following list, with accompanying 
numbers, will enable our readers to locate 
the principal buildings, countries and ex¬ 
hibitors. Beginning at the upper left-hand 
corner we have • 

1. Panorama of the Transatlantic Steam¬ 
ship Company. 

2. Agricultural Exposition. 

8. International Petroleum Company. 

4. Elevators: Thomas Powell and De 
Quilliac and Mounter. 

6. Le Due de Felico. 

6. History of Habitation. 

7. Champ de Mars Station. 

8. Finland. 

0. Norwegian Cottage. 

10. Gas Company. 

11. Swedish Cottage. 

12. Printing and Office of Exhibition. 

18. Aquarelles. 

14. Pastels. 

15. Monaco. 

10. Foundations of Eiffel Tower. 

17. Suez and Panama Canals. 

18. Argentine Republic. 

19. Mexico. 

20. Customs. 

21. Children’s Hall. 

22. Venezuela. 

23. Bolivia. 

24. Brazil. 

Returning to the buildings along the 
Avenue de Labourdonnais we have: 

25. Electric Station. 

26. Forges du Nord. 

27. Dillemont Company. 

80. English Colonies. 

81. Great Britain. 

83. Belgium. 

84. Socidtd de Mariemont (collieries). 

85. Denmark. 

87. H olland. 

88. The City of Paris. 

89. Belgian Headquarters. 

40. The Solvay Company (soda). 

41 Cape Colony—The Kimberly Diamond 
Mines. 

42. Fonderiee et Forges de l’Horme (iron 
and steel). 

43. Anoiens Etablissements Call (bridge 
builders, machinery and structural work). 

44. Forges de St Dennis (iron and steel). 

45. Union Cdramique Chaufouratere Moot- 
ohavise. 


Near the Eiffel Tower are located also 
the following: 

46. Folies Parinennes (theatre). 

47. Humfreys. 

48. Restaurant. 

49. State Manufactures. 

50. Telephone Company. 


On the other side of the tower there are, 
near the Avenue de Suffren: 


51. Chili 

52. Nicaragua. 

53. The Lota Company (Chili copper). 

51. Salvador. 

55. Valard & CellardL 
50. Uruguay. 

57. San Domingo. 

58. Uruguay. 

59. Guatemala. 

60 Liberal Arts. 

01. Hayti 

62. Incia. 

The following are in the Hall of Liberal 
Arts: 


64. Restaurant. 


65. Geography. 

66. Cosmography. 

67. Ministry of the Interior. 

68. Foreign Countries. 

69. Italy. 

70 . Switzerland. 

71. United States. 

73. Spain. 

74. Portugai 

75. Rouminia. 

76. Norway. 

77. Greece. 


78. Life-Saving at Sea. 

79. Servia. 

80. Japan. 

8L Siam. 

82. China. 

83. Roumania Restaurant. 

84. Russian House. 

85. Morocco. 

86. Egyptian Bazar. 

87. Egypt 

88. Pern 


Turning to that part of the principal 
hall for various groups which lies n?ar the 
Avenue de Labourdonnais, we have the fol¬ 
lowing countries: 

89. Hungary. 

90. Austria. 

91. Jewelry. 

92. Laces, &a 

98. Clothing. 

94. Hats ana Bonnets. 

95. Silks. 

97. Coaches. 

96 Bleaching and Dyeing. 

99. Camp Materials. 

1(0. Chemical Products. 

101. Forestry, Hunting and Fishing. 


On the other side in the same building 
there are: 

103. SilverWare. 

108. Ceramics. 

104. Furniture. 

105. Mosaics. 

106. Russia. 

107. Glassware 

108. Tapestry and Decorations. 

109. Carpets. 

110. Clocks and Watches. 

111. Leather Goods. 

112. Perfumery. 

118. Stationery. 

114. Art Castings. 

115. Mining. 

116. Bronzes. 

117. Stoves and Heaters. 

Between this hall and Machinery Hall 
are the following buildings. 

118. Restaurant. 

119. The Gramme Company (Electric). 

120. Station of the Syndicate 

121. Leoounteux & Gamier. 


At the end of the Avenue de Suffren we 
find, back of Machinery Hall: * 

122 Station. 

123. Police 

124. Sulac and Fontaine boilers. 

125. Megji Echeverria, Boran lights. 

128. Fives Lille and Pam tin boilers. 

127. Bakers’ ovens. 

128. Belleville boilers. 

129. Works of Ducommum. 

130. Naeyer boilers. 

181. Roeer boilers. 

132. Joyde and Pi 116 boilers. 

138. Bakers’ ovens. 

134. Babcock & Wilcox boilers. 

185. Restaurant. 


Returning to the Hall of Liberal Arts 
we have • 


186. Instruments of Precision. 

187. Medicine and Surgery. 

188. Holland. 

189. Belgium. 

140. Switzerland. 


The position of the different countries 
in Machinery Hall is fixed only in a few 
cases. The United States have a relatively 
large space near one corner of the h&lL 


Among the corporations which have re¬ 
cently been authorized by the Secretary of 
of State of Illinois, are the following: 
Rogers Siberian Iron and Tin Plate Com¬ 
pany, Chicago; capital, (200,000; to 
manufacture sheet iron and tin plates; 
William Rogers, W. E. Dustin, 8. W. 
Adams and C. S. Raddmg. The Coleman 
White Lead Company, at Chicago; capital, 
(200,000; for manufacturing; incorpora¬ 
tors, G. D. Coleman, R. R. Bemhs and 
W. L. Dustin. Novelty Lock Company, 
Chicago; capital, $200,000; to manufact¬ 
ure locks and light hardware; incorpora¬ 
tors, W. A. Gardner, P. Hale ana W. 
Rice. Walcott Mfg Company, Chicago; 
capital, $100,000; to manufacture heat- 
traps and hardware; incorporators, A. 
Walcott. F. W. Childs and M. R. Diall. 
The Patton Motor Mfg Company, at Chi¬ 
cago; capital $250,000; to manufacture 
and sell motors; incorporators, W. H. 
Dyren forth, Charles E. Gaylord and J. W. 
Dyrenforth. The Energy Mfg Company, 
at Chicago; capital, $10,000; for the 
manufacture of hardware and other pat¬ 
ented articles; incor}K>rators, William H. 
Fry, Daniel A. Ray and Charles O. 
Tillman. 


The official report of the recent trial of 
the gunboat York town, submitted to Secre¬ 
tary Whitney last week, shows that the 
vessel meets all the principal requirements 
of the contract, and that on the trial she 
developed 400 more horse-power than is 
called for by the contract, thereby entitling 
the contractors to a bonus of $40,000, or 
at the rate of $1000 for each horse-power 
in excess. It is probable that the vessel will 
be formally accepted by Secretary Whitney. 
None of the other vessels of the new navy, 
the construction of which was begun dur¬ 
ing Secretary Whitney’s administration, is 
yet completed. Therefore, in case of its 
acceptance, the York town will be more 
closely identified with the past administra¬ 
tion than any of her sister ships. 


At a meeting of the Youngstown (Ohio) 
committee of freight agents, held at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, on the 27th ult., the following 
pig iron rates from the Mahoning Valley, 
Ohio, and the Shenango Valley, Pa., were 
made: Boston, $4.20; New York, $8.20; 
Albany, $2.70; Rochester, $1.95; Utica, 
$2.60. The rates on limestone from the 
above named places were also equalized. 


The sample ingot of aluminium ex¬ 
hibited at the meeting of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining Engineers recently was 
not made by A. E. Hunt, of Pittsburgh, 
as stated, but was manufactured by the 
Magnesium and Aluminium Fabrik, of 
Bremen, Germany. Mr. Hunt informs us 
that the works with which he is connected 
are ready to furnish aluminium in any 
reasonable quantity, up to a ton, for im¬ 
mediate delivery. He disclaims, however, 
that he is the inventor of the process. 

The contract for docks and trestles of 
the Central Dock and Terminal Company 
in Buffalo, has been awarded to W. F. 
Wentz, of Moreland, N. Y. The work 
will cost about $300,000, and is for the 
handling of the Reading and other ship¬ 
ments of coal. Work will begin as soon 
as the weather permits, and is to be fin¬ 
ished in one year. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age % 220 South Fourth St. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa.. March 5,1880. ( 

Pig Iron.— The market maintains a 
firm tone, although it cannot be said to 
have gained much within the past couple 
of weeks. There is a good demand, how¬ 
ever, and the outlook indicates continued 
steadiness if not actual improvement. 
Good brands are readily placed at, say, 
$15.5C for Gray Forge; $10 @ $16.50 for 
No. 2, and $17.50 @ $18 for No. 1, tide¬ 
water deliveries, or their equivalent. Oc¬ 
casional sales are reported at less money, 
but they are exceptional, and not fair rep¬ 
resentative transactions. A few specially 
favorite Irons command a premium on the 
highest quotations named, but they, too, are 
a little outside of the general market. As 
to the supply it is not by any mean* ex¬ 
cessive. Tnere are a good many sellers, it 
is true, and moderately large orders could 
be placed at quoted rates, although sellers 
are on the watch for an improvement, and 
have some degree of confidence that such 
an event is not improbable. Of course, no 
one looks for much change, but 25# to 50# 
ton of an advance would be an im¬ 
portant item in times like these. Hence, 
if the South and the West continue to re¬ 
port favorably, local furnaces would soon 
feel warranted in asking an advance, and 
perhaps with some degree of success. This 
feeling of itself proves that the market 
has turned. It is no longer a question of 
concessions from quoted rates, but rather 
as to how large an order should be taken, 
or whether an advance should be asked. 
This is undoubtedly the case to-day as 
regards the good brands, although it may 
take some little time yet to settle the 
matter satisfactorily. This market appears 
to be in a position to easily keep in line 
with the South and West, but it cannot 
improve unless they initiate a similar move¬ 
ment. It may be said, therefore, that the 
market is a waiting one, steady to firm at 
quoted rates, with a tendency toward im¬ 
provement under anything like favorable 
developments. 

Foreign Iron. —There is nothing doing 
at present, although asking rates are as 
before, viz., Bessemer, $19.50 to $20, c.i.f., 
duty paid. Spiegeleisen, $28.25 @ $28.50, 
c.i.f., duty paid, for 20 

Blooms. —A very considerable business 
has been done in Steel Slabs, Billets, &c., 
and in most cases at about the rates quoted 
for some time past. Sales include several 
thousand tons Nail Slabs at from $29 to 
$29.50, delivered at consumer's works, 
Sheet Iron Billets at $80 @ $81, delivered, 
and higher qualities for Boilei Plate ? &c., 
all the way from $84 to $40, according to 
specification. Ordinary quotations are 
about as follows: $28 @ $28.50 

at mill, for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $80 

for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $41 @ $42.50; Scrap Blooms, 
$32 @ $33 $ “Bloom” ton of 2464 tb. 

Muck Bars. —The market continues in 
a very unsettled condition, with all sorts 
of prices, and probably all sorts of Bars. 
Good, reliable qualities are offered at $27 
@ $27.50, delivered, although as low as 
$25.50 @ $20, at mill, would be accepted 
for some qualities. 

Bar Iron. —There is no improvement 
whatever. Large orders are not offered 
at present, either for Bars or Skelp, so that 
mills are either running on old contracts 
or on such small orders as can be picked 
up from day to day. Most of the mills 
are running single turn, and at the mo¬ 
ment there is nothing in sight to encour¬ 


age much hope of early improvement. 
Prices are necessarily very much unsettled, 
and while the best brands of Refined Bars 
are quoted at 1.80# @ 1.85#, there is no 
scarcity of what the makers call “first- 
class Iron” at 1.70#@ 1.75#. Skelp Iron 
is quoted at 1.75# for Grooved and 1.85 @ 
1.90# for Sheared, but there is nothing of 
importance doing at present. The trade 
have been surprised to-day by a notice 
from the Reading Iron Works calling a 
meeting of creditors for Thursday. It is 

E resumed that the assets will cover all lia- 
ilities, and that with an extension of 
time dollar for dollar will be paid, al¬ 
though. of course, it is all guesswork until 
after the meeting as above mentionrd. 

Plate and Tank Material. —In a 

general way the market is dull and with¬ 
out any definite prospect of immediate 
improvement Some large orders for Steel 
Plates have been taken, but they are likely 
to be placed in the Western part of the 
State, so that local mills are not getting 
much advantage from that order (the new 
St. Louis Bridge). Still there is a great 
deal of local work going on, so that there 
ought to be a continuously heavy demand 
for Plates during the next three or four 
months. Large consumers, such as Ship, 
Bridge, Locomotive and Boiler works, are 
all busy, so that there should be a corres¬ 
ponding demand tor materials. Meanwhile 
competition is sharp and prices irregular, 
although ordinarily quoted as follows: 
1.90# @ 2# for Ordinary Plates and 

Tank Plates, 2.1# @ 2.2# for Universal 
Plates; Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5#; Flange, 
8.5#; Fire-Box, 4#; Steel Plates, Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.1# @ 2.25#; Shell, 
2.7#; Flange, 8#@ 3±#; Fire-Box, 31# @ 
4i#. 

Structural Material. —The general 
demand is slow and unsatisfactory, and 
large orders when placed on the market 
seem to be taken by mills at a distance. 
The material for the St. Louis Bridge 
(about 0000 tons of Steel) was placed 
a few days ago, but prices are said to 
have been extremely low, and only a 
portion of the order will be filled in this 
vicinity. Nominal quotations are about as 
follows: Bridge Ptete, 2# @ 2.1#; Angles, 
1.95# @ 2.05# ; Tees, 2.4# @ 2.6#; 
Beams and Channels, 2.8# for Iron or 
Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—The demand for Light 
Sheet and specialties is good, considering 
the season. J. Wood & Bro.’s H$avy 
Sheet mill closed down last week, this 
department being very dull. Alan Wood 
Company ore running both mills, having 
a fair line of orders for all of their depart¬ 
ments. Prices as follows: 

Best Refined, Noe. 26, 27 and 28_3 @ 3 

Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.<g 3 # 

Coil iron, k# lees than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to2b_4 @ 4\t 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 25_ 3% @ 4 # 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 10 to 21_8)^ @ 3%f 

Blue Annealed. 2^ @ 

Beet Bloom. Galvanized, discount..65 % 

Common, discount. .07X % 

Steel Rails.— The market is not active 
by any means, but there is a feeling of 
confidence that promises better things in 
the near future. A good many small lots 
are being taken, and with upward 
of 600,000 tons already sold for this 
year’s delivery, the outlook is decidedly 
more favorable than it was last year at this 
time. Prices are steady at $27.50 @ $28, 
at mill, with sales in accordance therewith. 

Steel Crop Ends. —There is a good de¬ 
mand, but prices are a little too high to 
permit of business being done. English 
Basic Crops, $22.50, with buyers at $22, 
c.i.f., duty paid. 

Old Rails. —There is very little doing 
in spot Tots* holders being unwilling to 
meet-ihe.figures now attainable. Lots in 
store are held at $24 and upward, and 
shipments at $23.50, but sales are chiefly 


in small lots delivered along the line of 
roads at from $24 to $24.25, according to 
circumstances. 

Scrap Iron. —In good demand at from 
$20.50 to $21 for cargo lots, with sellers 
at about the following quotations: $20.50 
@ $21 for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22; No. 2 
do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $18 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @$16: do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $23 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels* 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—Business is very 
dull, and, while discounts are nominally 
unchanged, they are liable to be sharply 
cut on offers for large lots. Nominal dis¬ 
counts are as follows: Butt-Welded 
Black, 55 Lap-Welded Black, 05 
Butt-Welded Galvanized, 45 <fo\ Lap- 
Welded Galvanized, 55 Boiler Tubes, 

Nalls. — Dull, weak and irregular. 
Prices hard to quote, although store prices 
for best makes remain at from $1.90 to 
$2, with the usual rebate on car-load lots. 


The partnership between Mr. Wm. R. 
Hart and Mr. George T. Barns, under the 
firm name of Wm. R. Hart & Co., termin¬ 
ated on March 1. Mr. Hart will continue 
business on his own account at the former 
address under the same title as before, 
while Mr Barns will have his office at 312 
Walnut street, and do business Under the 
firm name of George T. Barns & Co. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Ave. t 
Pittsburgh, March 5, 1880. f 

Prices continue unsettled and unsatis¬ 
factory, but with an improved demand 
better prices will follow. There has been 
a largely increased business in Pig Iron 
during the past week, a considerable por¬ 
tion of which was at an advance of 25# 
ip ton. Very large shipmeots of glass¬ 
ware have been made recently by river, and 
Gray's Iron Line will will get out a couple 
of tows this week, chiefly of Rails; one 
of these will go through to New 
Orleans. One of the Gray boats can take 
a cargo of 4000 tons. The outlook for 
our manufacturers is gegerally favorable, 
and in some lines there is now q fairly 
good business. The river Coal trade con¬ 
tinues in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
and the outlc ok for au improvement soon 
is not very encouraging. Southern Coal 
is becoming a formidable competitor to 
Pittsburgh Coal in Southern markets. 
At New Orleans, the largest distribut¬ 
ing point in the South, the prices 
scarcely cover lay-down cost from Pitts¬ 
burgh. Some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 bush¬ 
els will be started down the river within 
the next day or two, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of which goc8 through to New 
Orleans. 


Pig Iron.—The demand continues to 
increase; consumers who would not a week 
ago buy a ton beyond their immediate 
necessities are now anxious to anticipate 
future wants, as some have done, and 
that, too, at an advance of 25# on 
the prices of a week ago, when there 
were plenty of sellers and scarcely any 
buyers, whereas it is now the othei 
way, the tables having been turned, as 
the former outnumber tne latter. There is 
no boom, nor is such a thing desired, but 
there is a largely increased volume of le¬ 
gitimate business and a very much stronger 
market. A number of sales of Mill Iron 
were reported at an advance of 25#, and 
Bessemer is also stiff at an advance of 
from 25# to 50# per ton, We now quote 
ns follows: 


Gray Forgo Neutral. 

All Ore Mill. 

whit*; and Mottled.. 
No. 1 Foundry. 


15.60 Q 
13.50 ( 
16.00 <2 


i $14.50, each 
16.00. u 
1 14.00, “ 
16.50, “ 
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No. 2 Foundry . 15.25® 15.50. “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50® 22.50, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry.. .. 28.50 ® 24.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal . 25.00 ® 27.00. “ 

Bememcr Iroo.- 15.50® 16.75, “ 

Mack Bar.—There is some inquiry for 
future delivery at about $27 @ $27.25, 
cash, but while it can be bought for im¬ 
mediate delivery at the prices quoted, 
sellers are not disposed to contract ahead, 
indicating that they look for a better mar¬ 
ket in the near future and intend to keep 
themselves in position to take advantage 
of the same. A large buyer who has been 
on the market for some days past reports 
having found but few sellers who were 
willing to contract ahead. 

Spiegel.—Spiegel is quoted at $28.50 
@ $29 for 20 Ferro-manganese 

is firmer, with an increasing demand; is 
quoted at $56.50 @ $57 for 80 

Manufactured Iron. —There is an in¬ 
creasing demand, but trade is far from 
being active; however, now that the raw 
article has stiffened, we may look for 
orders to come forward more freely, as the 
high demand has been caused by a dis¬ 
position on the part of buyers to hold 
back until there was some assurance that 
hard pan had been reached. Moreover, 
from tne fact that both jobbers and large 
consumers have been holding off as stated, 
it is evident that, as a rule, they are low in 
stock, which will have to be replenished. 
Prices for first quality Iron quoted at 
1.701 @ 1.750 for Bars, 2.10 @ 2.200 for 
Plates, 2.700 @ 2.800 for No. 24 Sheet. 
Skelp Iron, 1.600 @ 1.650 for Grooved, 
and 1.900 @ 1.950 for Sheared—all 60 
days, 2 #off for cash. 

Nails.—There is no improvement in the 
Nail trade. In this market the trade is 
very dull for this season of the year, and 
there does not appear to be much prospect 
of an early change for the better. Pitts¬ 
burgh manufacturers refuse to sell below 
Pittsburgh card rates—$1.90, 60 days, 2 £ 
off for cash—but buyers can do better 
elsewhere 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is more 
inquiry, and it is expected that there will 
be a considerably increased volume of 
business as soon as the fine weather opens 
up, so that outdoor work can be prosecuted 
with some degree of satisfaction. The 
market, however, continues in an unset¬ 
tled and unsatisfactory condition. We 
quote discounts for large lines: Black 
Butt-Welded Pipe, 57} and 5 $ ; Gal¬ 
vanized do., 55 Black Lap-Welded, 
67} and 5 Galvanized do., 57} 
2-inch Tubing, 110 $ foot net; }-inch 
Casing, 850 $ foot; Boiler Tubes, 65 % 
off regular list. 

Old Ralls.—There is more inquiry re¬ 
ported, but no recent sales, in the absence 
of which we quote nominally at $28 @ 
$28.50, cash. It is expected that the mills 
in the Shenango and Mahoning valleys 
will be on the market before long, and, if 
so, a largely increased volume of business 
may be looked for. Sellers here have 
hopes of better prices as soon as the busy 
season opens up. Old Steel Rails in the 
absence of sales may be quoted at $17.50 
@ $18 for short and $19.50 @ $20 for 
long lengths. 

Steel Rails.—Heavy Sections are still 
quoted at $28 @ $28.50, cash, at mill, for 
small lots, but large lots, it is said, have 
been booked here as low as $26. The rail 
mill of the Allegheny Bessemer Company 
is about ready to start up on rails; it has 
been making Ingots for some weeks past. 
This company have several large contracts, 
booked some time ago. 

Billets, Ac. —Bessemer Steel Blooms 
and Billets remain about as last quoted, 
$27.50 @ $28, with a light demand. 

Domestic Bloom Ends nominal at $17.50 
@18, and Rail Crops at $18 @ 18.50. 


Railway Track Supplies.— There is 
no change to note in prices. Spikes, 
2.100, 30 days; Splice Bars, 1.700 @ 
1.800; Track Bolts, 2.750 with Square and 
2.850 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —Trade fair; prices 
unchanged. Best brands Tool Steel, 8}0 
$ lb; Crucible Spring, 4}0; Crucible 
Machinery, 50; Open Hearth do., 2}0. 

(fid Material. —The demand continues 
rather light, while prices remain un¬ 
changed. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20 @ 
$20.50, net ton; Wrought Turnings, $18 @ 
$13.50; Car Axles, $24.50 @ $25; Cast 
Scrap, $14.50 @ $15, gross; Cast Borings, 
$11 @ $12; Old Car-Wheels, $19. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, March 4,1889. 

Iron Ore. —The fumacemen are mak¬ 
ing liberal inquiries for new Ore, but 
prices remain unfixed. A large consumer 
writing during the week for 15,000 tons 
of Chapin Ore, May delivery, received an 
offer of the lot at $5.15 $ ton. At the 
office of the Chapin Mining Company it is 
intimated that opening prices will be 
fixed at $5.10 @ $5.20. About 3000 tons 
of this Ore on the dock was sold during 
the past week at $5.25$ ton, for imme¬ 
diate delivery. At the headquarters of 
the Republic and Champion companies 
$5.85 @ $6 are talked of for opening 
figures. There is every prospect of heavy 
sales of Gogebic Bessemers early in the 
season, at prices varying from $5.10 to 
$5.25. The improvement in the Pig Iron 
situation has materially strengthened the 
Ore market, and negotiations are known 
to be pending for several round lots of new 
Ore at prices from 200 to 500 in advance 
of last season’s opening prices, and not far 
from 250 below the prices prevailing at the 
dose of navigation, 1888. The formality of 
fixing prices for high grade Bessemer Ores 
is likely to be delayed until the upward 
movement in the Bessemer Pig Iron market 
has reached its limit. If prices for the 
latter commodity continue to improve, the 
first sales of No. 1 Specular and Magnetic 
Bessemer Ores will likely be made at $6 
$ ton. The situation is, therefore, at 
present one of active inquiry on the part 
of buyers and of a high degree of confi¬ 
dence among the mine owners and agents. 
The vessel men have proven by careful 
calculations that the average price paid 
for bringing Ore from Ashland to lower 
lake ports last season was $1.46 $ 
ton. Estimating from this basis, they are 
claiming $1.45, and possibly $1.50 as the 
probable season rate from the head of 
Lake Superior, with a probable rate of 
$1.35 from Marquette ana $1.20 from Es- 
cauaba. Permanent carrying rates are, 
however, likely to be fixed about 100 $ 
ton less than is now claimed by the vessel 
owners. There is practically no unsold 
Ore on the docks, while about 20,000 tons, 
already sold, have been sent to the fur¬ 
naces. An interior furnaceman consented 
during the week to accept 5000 tons of 
new Ore, delivered in May, in place of the 
same quantity purchased last season and 
now lying on the docks. The old Ore, a 
non-Bessmer grade, was promptly dis¬ 
posed of at $4.10 $ ton, which amount 
seems likely to be fixed upon as an aver¬ 
age quotation for non-Bessemer Ores for 
the coming season. 

Pig Iron. —Bessemer Irons have sold 
during the week at $1 advance over De¬ 
cember and January prices. The market 
is firmer in every particular and better 
prices are readily obtained for all grades 
of Iron. There has been a liberal increase 
in sales, and the aggregate amount of iron 
disposed of last week was largely in 
excess of the record for any single week 
since December. A local dealer who sold 
500 tons of Mill Iron at $14.50 during the 


recent depression promptly declined an 
offer for a similar amount on Saturday. 
Buyers seem ready to anticipate their re¬ 
quirements for the next three months and 
are buying accordingly. 

Old Rails. —The market is dull, with 
scattering sales of Old Americans re¬ 
ported at $21 @ $21.25. 


Birmingham. 

Office of The Iron Age % 1 
Twenty-first street and Second avenue, > 
Birmingham, March 4, 1889. J 

There is no notable change in the 
Iron market here. There has not been 
much selling lately. Furnaces are now 
piling up stock in the belief and confident 
expectation of better prices. Nothing of 
consequence has been sold for the last two 
weeks in the district. No. 2 Foundry may 
be quoted at $12.25 at the furnace. Oper¬ 
ations have gone on smoothly since the 
last report. There has been no break in 
a steady increase of the output of new 
material mined or manufactured in the 
district. The financial situation continues 
hopeful. There has been a considerable 
disposition among capitalists operating 
hereabouts to get hold of choice parcels 
of mineral property, and much money has 
recently changed hands in this respect. 
While recognizing the great resources in 
Coal, Iron Ore and Limestone which this 
district possesses, the builders of furnaces 
until only recently have been somewhat 
cramped for raw material. Many of them 
have gone ahead and built furnaces with¬ 
out being assuredly provided with Ore, 
fuel or fluxing material. The furnaces 
about Birmingham, however, are just now 
well up to living business methods, and 
there is no doubt they are on a solid, 
healthful basis, which is bound to be pro¬ 
ductive of general good results. Foundries 
and machine shops still keep busy. Dis¬ 
position of rolling mill products is slow, 
with nothing distinctly promising, al¬ 
though there is a sym|>athetic hope with 
Pig-iron makers of better prices. Much 
is looked for in the near future from care¬ 
ful experiments with Alabama Ores for 
Steel-making, and those who have most 
concerned themselves in the development 
appear sanguine. 


St. Louis. 


Office of The Iron Age , 212 N. Sixth st., i 
St. Louis, March 4, 1889. \ 


Pig Iron, —There is some slight im¬ 
provement noticeable in the general tone 
of the market. During the past we*k a 
number of sales of Gray Forge were made, 
from 500 to 1500 tons, at about prices as 
quoted herewith, and in some cases a trifle 
more was paid. Furnaces seem determined 
to maintain prices, and a re refusing to sell 
at the low figures that have been prevailing 
for some time. They have confidence in 
the market and are disposed to look for 
higher prices when the orders already 
booked are filled, and arc refusing orders 
for delivery during the year, even at 
slightly advanced figures. Prices can 
therefore be quoted steady to firm at about 
as follows for cash, f. o. b. 8t. Louis: 

| Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 115.25 (& 115.75 
; Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 (a t 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 14.25 <& 14.75 


Gray Forge. 13.50 (£ 13.75 

Ohio Softeners. 17.50 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 21.50 


Missouri. 


Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 <jg 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 (£ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry. No. 2. 16.75 (& 17.50 

Connelsvilie Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St Louis, $4.85. 

Bar Iron.—There is no change in this 
department except the lo.vering of stoie 
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price from $1.80 to $1.80, which went 
into effect on the 1st inst. Business con¬ 
tinues in the same channel as last reported, 
and sales are generally for small lots for 
quick delivery at from $1.75 to $1.85, 
according to quality, &c. 

Barb Wire. —There is nothing of in¬ 
terest to report in this connection. Busi¬ 
ness keeps up fairly well, and some of the 
mills are well filled with orders. Others, 
however, show no disposition to * 4 drum 
up ” trade, and are filling what orders they 
receive, but looking for nothing outside, 
as they claim they are now selling at cost 
and prefer to wait until the market shows 
some signs of strength before taking 
orders for spring delivery. It is difficult 
to give a correct quotation, as each 
manufacturer makes his own price, in 
some cases higher, in others lower, than 
those quoted below: For carload lots Two 
and Four Point Painted, $2.90; carload 
lots Two and Four "Point Galvanized, 
$3.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 51 additional. 


A. P. De Camp & Co , Laclede Build¬ 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., are exclusive agents 
in that district for Midland Missouri 
Charcoal Iron, also for Natural Lake Su¬ 
perior Charcoal, and Dexter and Struth- 
ers’ brands of Ohio Scotch and Blackband 
Irons. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 96 and 97 Washing- (. 

ton street. Chicago. March 4. 1889. t 

Pig Iron. —A considerable quantity of 
Iron was sold in this market during the 
past week, but the volume of business was 
fey no means as large as that of a fort¬ 
night since. Other deals arc pending, 
and it looks as though much more Iron 
would be absorbed by consumers before 
the absolute dullness sets in, which is being 
freely predicted as a result of the very 
great activity in February. Ohio and 
Southern Irons have been purchased most 
freely of late, as consumers had pretty 
generally covered their requirements for 
Strong Irons. Prices still rule very low, as 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of numer¬ 
ous sellers from the market, and the ad¬ 
vance of 250 @ 500 $ ton by others, 
a remnant is left willing to sell at 
the old figures. No. 2 8oft South¬ 
ern has been placed at $14. $5, 
cash, and it is reported that No. 1 Foundry 
is not held with equal firmness by all 
parties. No. 3 Strong Foundry is quoted 
at full prices by Northern furnace com¬ 
panies, the demand for this grade having 
been unusually heavy in consequence of 
the change in progress in foundry practice. 
The demand for Lake Superior Charcoal is 
ordinarily very light at this time, but 
quite a number of buyers are figuring, and 
it is thought that the requirements of the 
Agricultural Implement manufacturers will 
bring them into the market earlier than 
usual, as they are running their works now 
to their full capacity. Prices are not so 
firm as they have been, owing to an ac¬ 
cumulation of Nos. 1 and 2 at numerous 
furnaces, and concessions are being made 
on desirable ordeis. Cash quotations are 
as follows, f.o. b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Coke, No. 1, $16 @ $16.50; No. 2, 
$15 @ $15.50; No. 3, $14.50; Chicago 
Scotch, No. 1, $17.50; Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $19.50; Nos. 3 to 
6, $20; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, $18 @ $19; Jackson County Silvery, 
No. 1, $18; other Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, 
$17.25 @ $17 50; Southern Coke, No. 1 
Foundry, $16 @ $16.50; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $15 50 @ $16; No. 8 
Foundry, $15 @ $15.50; Gray Forge and 
No 2 Soft, $14.25 @ $14.75. 

Bar Iron. —No improvement is to be 
noted either in demnnd or price. Mill lots 
of (rood Common Iron a re still quoted at 


1.6240 @ 1.650, half extras, f.o.b., Chi¬ 
cago, but consumers insist that they are 
being offered better figures by salesmen 
for mills of good reputation. Store prices 
range from 1.800 to 20, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron.—So far this year 
manufacturers and dealers are doing most 
of their trading in prospects. There is a 
pleasing outlook, but very little immediate 
business. In view of the expected trade 
stocks are being replenished and “deals” 
fixed up We quote as follows for mill 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago: Beams and Channels, 
2.900; Angles, 2.100 @ 2.150; Tees, 
2.550; Universal and Sheared Plates, 2.150 
@ 2.200. Small lots from stock sell as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 3.400 ; 
Angles, 2.350; Tees, 2.750. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.— 'The business trans¬ 
acted during the past week was fairly sat¬ 
isfactory. While not many mill lots were 
sold, one order was taken which covered 
some 200 tons of Plates. The quantity of 
business in sight promises a very active 
trade for the soring months in this line. 
Boiler Tubes are still quoted at old figures, 
and dealers are advising their customers 
to purchase a supply while they can be 
had so cheaply. Store quotations on small 
lots are as follows: Sheet Iron, Nos. 
10 to 14, 2.500@2.600; Sheet Steel, 2.750; 
Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 8.1240; Flange 
Iron, 40; Flange Steel, 3.500; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 
4.250; Ulster Iron, 8.750; Boiler Tubes, 
624 * @ 65 « off. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is very light, 
and No. 27 Common Black now sells at 
8.100 @ 8.200 in a jobbing way. The 
manufacturers of Galvanized Iron have 
made an advance of 24 $ on deliveries to 
May 1, but jobbers still quote small lots 
of Juniata at 65 £ off and Charcoal at 65 $ 
and 24 % off. 

Merchant Steel.—The demand is lim¬ 
ited at present. The consumers of Spring 
Steel seem to be well supplied, and other 
heavy purchase! s io not expect to be in 
the market any earlier than usual this year. 
Quotations are as follows, according to 
quantity: Soft Steel, 2.100 @ 2.800; Tool 
Steel, 7.750 @ 80; Specials, 180 @ 250: 
Crucible Spring, 8.750; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.200 @ 2.500; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.800 @ 2.500; Tire, 2.200 @ 
2.600; Sheet, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Bails.—Manufacturers report a 
continued dull market, with no immediate 
prospect of a resumption of activity. They 
have not changed their quotations of $30 
@ $80.50, according to quantity. 

Old Iron Bails.—Buyers from other 
sections have appeared in this market and 
have stiffened prices, although it is under¬ 
stood that the purchases made only cov¬ 
ered a couple of thousand tons. For these 
they paid $21, Chicago, but it is doubtful 
if more could be had at that figure just 
now, as holders are disposed to wait for 
higher prices. 

Scrap Irons.—There is very little de¬ 
mand for any grade of Scrap, and small 
dealers are selling their stock at $1 @ $2 
below regular quotations whenever they 
get an accumulation. Some inquiries are 
made for Mill Scrap at prices considerably 
below what holders are asking. Dealers 
quote for Mixed Country Scrap $14. 
Quotations to consumers are as follows, 
$ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Railroad Shop, 
$20; Fish Plates, $21: Mixed Track, $18 
@$19; No. 1 Mill, $14 @ $16; Pipes 
and Tubes, $13 @ $14; No. 2 Mill, $9.50; 
Axles, $25; Horseshoes, $18 @$19; Ma¬ 
chinery Cast, $13.50 @ $14; Stove Plate, 
$11; Cast Borings, $8.50; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $11 @$12; Axle Turnings, $13.50; 
Mixed Steel. $11: Coil and Leaf Steel, $15; 
Tires, $15. 


General Hardware.—The demand for 
Shelf Hardware has been better the past 
week, appearing to fluctuate with the 
weather, which has been more spring-like. 
February was comparatively dull, but 
it is not expected that March will fol¬ 
low suit, os in many sections a great 
deal of outdoor work will be prose¬ 
cuted which will call for a feeavy 
consumption of Hardware. House-Furn¬ 
ishing Goods are in fair demand, as well as 
Tools, Steel Goods and Staples generally. 
A new Screw list has been issued, which 
differs from the old one in naming lower 
prices and a less discount, butwhiefe, how¬ 
ever, is understood to make an average 
advance over the former net prices of 
about 74 %. In Hardware generally tho 
tendency seems to be upward, while in 
staple goods it is precisely the reverse. 
The jobbers of Heavy Hardware complain 
of deiided dullness in their branch of 
trade, which should at this time be ex¬ 
periencing a fair degree of activity. 

Nails.—Steel Nails are still selling a! 
$2 @ $2.05 in small lots, and $1.95 for 
carloads. The manufacturers arc the only 
ones m the Nail trade maintaining a firm 
front. They are being undersold by the 
jobbers, who have long time contracts for 
stock at low figures, enabling them to 
control this market effectually. Never¬ 
theless, it is expected that at the next 
meeting of the Nail Association a further 
advance of 50 in the factory price will be 
declared. Wire Nails are now being sold 
at $2.40 for small lots and $2.85 for car¬ 
loads. The manufacturers are not quite 
so demoralized as they were, but they 
have as yet effected no understanding 
with one another, although something of 
the kind is regarded as very probable. 

Barb Wire. —This branch of trade is 
in about the same condition as the Nail 
trade. Jobbers are selling small lots of 
Painted at $2.65 @ $2.80, and carloads at 
50 @ 100 $ 100 lb less. Galvanized main¬ 
tains its advance of 600 100 lb on 

Painted. At present there seems to be no 
prospect of an advance. 

Pig Lead.—Dealers report a very quiet 
week, consumers buying only to cover 
their immediate wants, and their views of 
the future being colored to some extent 
by the large stocks still held. At the be¬ 
ginning of the week $3.60 was asked, but 
with sales of less than 200 tons price# 
weakened to $3.55 and to $3.50. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main 8ta. I 
Cincinnati, March 4,1889. f 

Pig Iron.—The local market has been 
somewhat irregular during the week, but 
has given further evidence of improve¬ 
ment. Yet the recovery is so gradual 
that it fails to impart general confidence. 
There has been more inquiry, and, in ex¬ 
ceptional instances, a few transactions of 
moment have been made. An advance of 
250 @ 500 $ ton has been realized on 
the prices current during the period of the 
recent depression, but there are still in¬ 
stances of sales almost, if not quite, as low 
as those current a few weeks ago. Fur¬ 
naces, especially in the South, are well 
sold ahead on Foundry grades, and are re¬ 
fusing to make furthtr large contracts for 
future deliveiy, except at an advance, 
which buyers are not yet ready to pay. 
Shipments from furnaces during the 
week have been large, in some in¬ 
stances unprecedented, but produc¬ 
tion is active and buyers point to the 
fact that there was a large increase in 
stocks in January, with the probability of 
a further increase, although smaller in 
February; the present month has not pro¬ 
gressed far enough to indicate its tendency, - 
and there arc views both for and against an 
increase in stocks. Southern advices lead 1 
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to a belief of a reduction rather than other¬ 
wise, while it is claimed Northern stocks 
will show an increase. Among the sales 
made during the week is reported one lot 
of mixed Forge grades of 11,000 tons; 
Gray Forge selling at $13; Close Bright at 
$13.25; Open Bright at $14.50; Silvery at 
$13 @ $13.25 and Mottled at $12.50. 
There were also reported sales of Gray 
Forge at $12.75; 1500 tons do. at $13.25 
and 1000 tons do. at $13.50; 500 tons No. 
1 Southern Foundry at $15, all cash. 
Car-Wheel Iron has been quiet. Mottled 
Iron has sold as low as $12, spot. The fol¬ 
lowing arc the approximate prices current 
here at the close for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry . 


Southern Coke. No. 1 (new claasifi- 

catlon).$15.f0® $15.50 

Southern Coke, No. X (new classifi¬ 
cation).,. 14.50® 14.75 

Southern Coke. No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation).14.00® 1435 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal. No. 1. 15.00® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. t . 14A0® 15.00 

Mahoning and bhenango Valley . 16.50 ® 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 ® 22.00 
Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 2. . 10.00® 22.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00® 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00® 18.00 


Forge. 

8trong Neutral Coke. 18.00 ® 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.00® 

Gray Forgo. 13.00 ® 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® 

Lake 8uperior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable.. 21.00® 


18.50 

12.50 
13.25 


25.00 

25.00 


22.00 


Manufactured Iron.—The market has 
remained quiet, but steady, for all kinds. 

Nalls.—The market has remained mod¬ 
erately active, and a firmer tone has pre¬ 
vailed, with Steel Nails especially firm and 
in better demand. 12d <g>40d sell at $1.95 
@ $2 keg, with 100 rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 ® $2, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.55 @ $2.60 $ keg. 


Old Material.—There has been a mod¬ 
erate demand and a steady market for Old 
Wheels, which sell at $18 @ $18.50. Old 
Rails have ruled easier, with moderate 
sales at $21.50, cash. 


men to make investments in Southern 
enterprises. Within the past year there 
has been 23 large sawmills put up on the 
line of the Georgia Southern Railroad, a 
new road recently built from Macon south. 
There are now in course of erection on 
the same line of road about 25 more, all of 
which will be completed during the pres¬ 
ent year. Much or this, of course, is not 
being done with local capital, but there 
seems just now to be a greater disposi¬ 
tion than ever for a few Eastern and North¬ 
ern men to combine, throwing into a pool 
several hundred thousand dollars,and settle 
on one of the many Southern points that 
are yet available and force such places into 
importance by the use of money and the 
many advantages that nature has placed at 
their disposal. The effect of these trans¬ 
actions is already being felt through 
the entire South, and there are those 
who predict that the time is near at 
hand when the whole South will take upon 
herself a much greater boom than any that 
has occured in the past. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., March 4,1889. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet 
during the past week, with not much Iron 
offering. Buyers elsewhere are paying 
about 50^ a ton over the lowest prices at 
which Iron, so far, has been offered. It is 
thought that a slight reaction has taken 
place, and furnaces can look forward to a 
somewhat stronger market. We quote as 
follows: • 


Southern Coke. No. 1 Foundiy, 

new classification.$14.75 ® $15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 1435® 14.75 

Southern Coke. No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 13.75® 14.26 

Gray Forge. 18.25® 18.75 

White ana Mottled, different grades 12.75 ® 13.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 18.00® 18.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25 ® 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.76® 1535 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75 ® 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00® 19.50 
Hanging Kock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. If A0® 16.00 

ring Rock Charcoal, No. 1 


Ham 


sundry, 
iging K< 


ock. Cold Blast. 20.75 < 


21.00 

28.75 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age y Carter and 9th Sts., i 
Oh attakooga. March 4.1889. f 

Pig Iron.—There is a better feeling all 
along the line as to the condition of this 
market. Prices at which 6ales were made 
a few weeks ago are not entertained now, 
but an advance of 250 <g) 750 $ ton is be¬ 
ing asked, with many sales at this advance, 
and there is still a disposition manifested 
to still advance the prices under the in¬ 
fluences of the many inquiries that are be¬ 
ing made. The movements of good brands 
of both Foundry and Forge are by no 
means sluggish, and there is scarcely a 
furnace in the Southern districts that has 
any accumulation of this kind of stock on 
their yards. The policy of many of the 
stacks has been heretofore to sell large 
blocks for future deliveries. Such sales, 
of course, keep the yards well cleaned up, 
but those of the furnaces that have not en¬ 
tered into such transactions made sales not 
in such large lots, but more frequent in 
number, ana, as a general thing, they are 
realizing a rather better price. While 
there have been some sales at low figures, 
yet it must be borne in mind that there is 
a considerable difference in the quality of 
Iron that is being turned out by the South¬ 
ern stacks, and No. 1 Foundry of one fur¬ 
nace is steadily bringing at least $1 $ 
ton more than the No. 1 of another. An 
Iron that has always had a good reputation 
among consumers cannot be bad now at 
less than $13.75 @ $14, at the yard, and 
these figures can be taken as a basis of the 
present condition of the market. 

Miscellaneous.— There appears to be 
no falling off in the disposition of moneyed/ 


New York. 

Offloe of The Iron Age , G6 and 68 Duane street.» 

N ew York. March 6,1889. \ 

American Pig. — The consensus of 
opinion is that, while there is no notable 
increase in buying, the market shows a 
slightly better tone. The improvement is 
largely negative—that is to say, there is 
not as much pressure to sell by weak hold¬ 
ers, and bargains are not so liberally 
hawked about. Reports from consumers 
are still conflicting. Until many of them 
see enough ahead in the way of work, 
they are not likely to become liberal 
buyers. We continue to quote for standard 
brands Northern Iron No. 1, $17.75 ® 
$18; No. 2, $16.50 @ $17, and Gray Forge, 
$15 <g) $16, all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig.-.—In spite of higher prices 
abroad, the market has not moved here to 
any appreciable extent. We quote: 
Coltness, $20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 
<& $20.50; Langloan, $20 @ $20.25; Sum- 
merlee, $20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmelling- 
ton, $19.25 @ $19.50. 

Structural Iron.—We quote Sheared 
Plates, 1.00 @20; Universal Mill Plates, 
20 @ 2.10; Angles, 1.90@ 2.100; Tees, 
2.40 @ 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 
2.80 on dock for all sizes. Sales of Beams 
are reported at 2.70 at Boston. The Brook¬ 
lyn elevated extension work was taken by 
an Eastern Pennsylvania mill. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.10 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.850 @ 2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 8J0 @ 40. 


Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.650 @ 
1.70; Medium, 1.70 @ 1-750, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.750 @ 20. 

Steel Rails.—No sales of any conse¬ 
quence are reported this week. There are 
a number of inquiries in the market, one 
of the Eastern Steel companies estimating 
that the business in sight aggregates 75,- 
000 tons at least. In the West the situa¬ 
tion remains unsatisfactory. Outside of a 
lot of 8000 to 10,000 tons for delivery at 
Duluth or St. Paul, for a new road in the 
Rocky Mountains, there is no business of 
any consequence pending. As indicating 
how little the roads in the territory trib¬ 
utary to the Western mills are buying, wc 
may note that a transcontinental road ; 
acking for bids on about 2000 tons, deliv¬ 
ery Omaha. Under ordinary conditions, 
such a road would require many times the 
amount. The Board of Control holds a 
meeting to-day at Philadelphia to arrange 
for an increase in the allotment. We 
quote $27 @ $27.50 nominally. There is 
a large order in the market for 80-pound 
Rails. 

Nail Slabs.—Some purchases have been 
made at $28 at mill, and the tone is 
steadier 

Wire Rods.—No business is reported. 
We quote nominally $41.50 @ $42 for 
Foreign. 

Old Rails.—The market is* very dull. 
Stocks are low. We quote nominally 
$23 @ $23.50 for Tee*. 

Galvanized Sheets.—At a meeting in 
Philadelphia the discount has been ad¬ 
vanced to 65 % and 5 % for large lines. 

A. T. Shoemaker, Duncan Building, 11 
Pine street, has been appointed represent¬ 
ative of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company, the Juliet Steel Company, and 
the .Union Steel Company, for tne sale of 
Steel Rails, &c. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—When we reported last week 
spot Chili Bars. Good Merchantable, were 
still quoted in London, £78. Since then 
quite a drop has occured to £69 yesterday, 
while futures at the same time gave way 
from £66 to £60, sales aggregating 500 
tons. The panic into which London has 
been thrown arises from the impression 
that the syndicate has got into se- 
severe financial straits. The monthly 
statement of visible supply of Copper in 
England and France showed an increase 
of 9000 tons, while the deliveries were 
confined to 1400 tons. These statistics 
were well calculated to aggravate the 
situation and precipitate a decline, causing 
the bears in London to offer futures at £59 
for the balance of the year. Here the 
market waa so thoroughly demoralized 
that for a couple of days nothing was 
done, until yesterday, when 25,000 lb 
March were sold at 15f0. Casting brands 
have sold at 150 here, 15.800 at Chicago 
and below 150 at Philadelphia, where a 
local fight is going on between three re* 
finers. The sudden death of M. Denfert- 
Rochereau, of the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
at Paris yesterday, caused a panic in 
Copper shares on the Exchange there. 
The following is the dispatch aa 
received by the Associated Press, 
dated yesterday: “Wild fluctuations 
marked Metal shares from noon until the 
close. 8oci6t6 des Mfitauz shares fell to 
188, and when the panic abated they 
closed at 192. Rio Tinto touched 389 and 
closed at 397. Comptoir d’Escompte 
ranged between 800 and 860, the Anal 
quotation being 810. Stocks beyond the 
sphere of copper speculation remained un¬ 
shaken. Rentes were irregular, but 8 % 
closed only 100 lower for the day. To- 
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morrow, it is understood, will be big with 
fate for the Copper syndicate, the negotia¬ 
tions for an arrangement with all the 
mines, including American, finally suc¬ 
ceeding or failing. SociOtd de M6taux 
shares were quoted on Saturday at 
280 francs. It is reported that the 
Chamber of Deputies will discuss 
the question of the workings of the 
Frencn syndicate which has secured con¬ 
trol of the Copper market.” The latest 
special spot quotation from London is 
£64. 10/, with no quotation for futures. 
Our market is paralyzed and altogether 
nominal, pending further developments 
in Europe and here. It stopped ouying 
last Thursday, and there was a very sharp 
decline, not only in its own shares and in 
those of the mining companies, but also 
in the leading Paris bank, which is iden¬ 
tified with the speculation. In Boston 
there was a similar fall in shares, so that 
on Monday the impression was widespread 
that the end was near The latest ad¬ 
vices, however, show that Boston has 
recovered somewhat, and that the 
feeling in Paris, too, is stronger, 
8oci<5t<5 shares rallying to 240 francs. This 
is probably due to the very important 
meeting held in this city yesterday be¬ 
tween a representative of the Rothschild’s, 
the agents of the syndicate and the Ameri¬ 
can mining companies, including the Ana- 
canda, Calumet and Hecla, Tamarack, Bos¬ 
ton, Montana, Atlantic, Central, Quincy 
and the Arizona companies. It is reported 
that the meeting was very harmon¬ 
ious, and that all present agreed 
to a restriction of output, subject to 
confirmation by the respective boards of 
of directors. The exact percentage is not 
known as yet. It is variously reported at 
15 and 25 <f>. For the present tne price 
has been left untouched, but it seem 
certain that there must be some read¬ 
justment. The initiative in this latest 
move appears to have, therefore, been 
taken by the American companies. The 
foreign, notably the Spanish, mines 
must follow, and that very quickly. 
The mines have as great an interest m 
the fate of the syndicate as those con¬ 
nected with it, and there are very power¬ 
ful financiers who cannot afford to let it 
fail, without having exhausted every 
means at their disposal. A reduction in 
the price here is, however, almost as im¬ 
perative as a reduction of the output. 
The Spanish export figures for last year 
are now published, showing that there 
were shipped 825,045 tons of Pyrites, 
against 766,801 in 1887, and 671,897 in 
1886; and of precipitate 29,105 tons, 
against 29,890 and 27,003, 

Tin—Has been comparatively little af¬ 
fected by the tumble in Copper, declining 
from £95. 10/ a week ago to £95 for spot 
and futures from £96. 5/ to £95. 15/ in 
the London market, sales running up 900 
tons. Considering that the monthly sta¬ 
tistics exhibited an increase in the visible 
supply in Europe and America of 1700 
tons, it must be confessed that the Metal 
has, under the circumstances, stood its 
ground remarkably well. The market 
here at first ranged between 21.450 and 
21.750 on the spot, 21.400 and 
21.650 March, and 21.400 © 21.500 for 
April, leading at the close to sales of 80 
tons spot from 21.600 to 21.500, closing at 
21.550 yesterday, while 20 tons March 
were sold from 21.450 down to 21.850. 
During February, as per cable from Gil- 
fillan, Wood & Co. to Mr. Chas. Nord- 
haus, New York, there were shipped from 
the Straits Settlements to the United States 
800 tons, against 250 last year, and to 
England, 2750, against 2500; total ship¬ 
ment, since January 1 to America, sum¬ 
ming up 1850 tons, as compared with 650 
same time last year, and 8950, against 6000 
to England. Spot Tin declined in Lon¬ 
don this morning from £95 to £94. 17/6, 


futures remaining unaltered. Tin Plates 
have been dull and featureless in this 
city during the week, while continuing to 
be well held in England. Futures are 
held higher in this market, but consumers 
do not feel disposed to take hold of them 
as long as a general cloud overhangs the 
Metal market. We quote at the close, 
large lines, per box: Siemens-Martin 
Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 © $5.50; 
Ternes $4.12 © $4.25; Coke Tins, $4.22J 
© $4.80, and Wasters $4.12i © $4.15. 
The quotation in Liverpool isl3/ for Coke 
Tin. As per Board of Trade returns the 
January export from England amounted 
to 37,678 tons, against 26,197 in 1888 
and 20,310 in 1887; out of these amounts 
the United States received 28,471, 21,372 
and 14,485, respectively, the price of 
Coke Tins averaging in January 18/, 
against 14/7 in 1888, and 13/ in 1887. 

Lead —Has been devoid of features and 
quite inactive in our market, some 400 tons 
being taken in lots at 3.650 © 8.750, the 
closing figure being 3.700. At the West, 
the quotation remains 8.450. London 
has kept steady at £12. 17/6 for Soft 
Spanish, while English Pig has improved 
to £13. 2/6 Spain exported last year 
129,160 tons of Pig Lead, against 130,797 
in 1887, and 114,471 tons in 1886. 

Spelter. —The domestic article has been 
more freely offered and cannot be quoted 
now over 4f 0, while Silesian remains little 
sought after at 5}0. Spanish exportation 
of Calamine amounted last year to 26,098 
tons, as compared with 22,841 in 1887, 
and 26,624 in 1886. London remains 
steady at £17. 10/. 

Antimony. —The demand has continued 
on a moderate scale and at well-sustained 
figures, being 13J0 for Cookson, and 120 
for Hallett. 


New lork Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Friday, March 1. 


10 tons Tin, April. 

... 21.40* 

Monday, March 4. 


10 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, March. 

... 21.00* 
... 21.46* 

Tuesday, March 5. 


10 tons Tin, spot.. 

60 tons Lead. March. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, March. 

26,000 pounds Lake Copper, March.... 

... 21.40* 
... 3.72*4* 

::: £$ 

. . 16.76* 


W KDifBSD at, March 0. 

20 tons Tin, March.21.80* 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is dull and 
despondent, the advent of March bringing 
with it a promise of milder weather, while 
as yet the winter’s accumulations are a 
standing menace to firmness in prices. At 
Port Richmond alone there is in stock no 
less than 220,000 tons. The Coal man- 
ageis are conferring in reference to open¬ 
ing prices for the new year, and an an¬ 
nouncement from the sales agents touch¬ 
ing this point will be looked for not later 
than the 15th inst. Production for the 
week ending March 2 has fallen to 
477,558 tons, a decrease of 27,600 tons 
compared with the previous week, and 
229,000 tons compared with the same week 
in 1888. Since January 1 the total is 
4,793,510 tons, a decrease of 887,338 tons 
compared with last year. Selling prices by 
individuals average about 500 ^ ton below 
the regular scheaule, and in other direc¬ 
tions sales are reported at a concession. 
Quotations are: Hard White Ash, Lump, 
$4.50; Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, 
$4. 65; Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burning, 
f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, $4.80; Stove 
and Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 

Bituminous Coal prices are irregular on 
a narrow margin of profit, and the market 
is dull. Rates to lake ports are unchanged. 


Harbor and Eastern freights are on the 
lowest basis. George E. Barnett has asso¬ 
ciated himself with the old house of Percy 
Heilner & Son, No. 1 Broadway, for the 
handling in this market of the WTiite Ash 
and Rea Ash Coals of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
direct from the mines. The argument in 
the crse of Coxe Bros. & Co. vs. the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, before 
the Interstate Commission, has been post¬ 
poned until March 14. 

The annual report of the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company shows that the 
receipts for Coal last year were $9,563,866, 
and the net earnings $1,986,521. The 
total Coal tonnage was 2,694,982 tons. 

The Poughkeepsie Bridge Company and 
the railroad lines that connect are consid¬ 
ering the plan of introducing the Dodge 
storage system at some point east of the 
bridge, where stocks can be accumulated 
during the summer and fall for winter dis¬ 
tribution throughout New England. 
Cumberland shipments for the week were 
56,600 tons; Clearfield, 61,500; Roches¬ 
ter, 36,888; Beech Creek, 24,880. 

Financial. 

Events transpiring at Washington as yet 
have no perceptible effect either in the 
Wall street markets or in business circles 
generally. The absence in the Preudent’s 
Inaugural Message of any allusion to 
Treasury management or questions of 
finance or currency would indicate on his 
part no sense of disquietude or anxiety 
with reference to the future, and it re¬ 
mains to be seen that the selection of Sec¬ 
retary Windom to represent the Treasury 
was not the wisest that could have been 
made. The President approved the Inter¬ 
state; Commerce act, which was finally 
passed substantially as prepared by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce. One change made is the requiring 
of three days’ notice of any proposed re¬ 
duction in the published rates of a rail¬ 
road. Special provision is made to pre¬ 
vent ana punish “ underbilling ” or dis¬ 
crimination. The provisions of the act in 
regard to the publication of rates are made 
to apply to joint through rates. Other 
amendments are intended to complete the 
power conferred upon the Commissioners, 
with the special purpose of enforcing the 
penalties imposed for violation of the law. 
The proposed amendments relative to the 
jurisdiction of State’s courts and trans¬ 
portation of oil in barrels or tanks were 
rejected. In reference to the “ agreement 
among gentlemen,” Judge Cooley has 
been furnished with evidence against cer¬ 
tain of the weaker roads manipulating 
freight rates out of Chicago, and said 
when he left for New York last week he 
thought the prosecution of some roads was 
certain. The outcome of the matter will 
be watched with interest, since hitherto 
aggressive action has too often provoked 
retaliation. 

The Stock Exchange markets, pending 
a change of Administration at Washing¬ 
ton, were devoid of feature, transactions 
being confined almost wholly to profes¬ 
sional traders. The feeling prevailed in 
regard to the future that much depend- 
on the success of the endeavors to ses 
cure the services of Interstate Commis¬ 
sioner Walker as chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Railway Association. The market 
was unaffected by President Harrison’s in¬ 
augural. The tone of the market was gen¬ 
erally strong. On Tuesday the tone was 
generally strong to near the close, when 
it became irregular and lower Manhattan 
was unfavorably influenced by the declar¬ 
ation of a 4 £ scrip dividend, convertible 
into new 4 <£ bonds. The report of the 
failure of the Reading Iron Company 
caused something of a flutter. It was un¬ 
derstood that a reorganization would fol- 
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low, the creditors funding their indebted¬ 
ness, but no statement has been made. 

Government bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows : 


U. 8.41091, registered.. 

U. 8. 4^8,1891, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered ... 

U. 8. 4s. 1907. coupon. 

(7. 8. currency 6s. 



The general business situation is not 
altogether satisfactory, although the spring 
demands for various classes of merchan¬ 
dise are assuming larger proportions, and 
a fair distributive movement is in prog¬ 
ress. With dry-goods jobbers prices on 
all desirable goods are steady, and a bet¬ 
ter feeling is noted, but accounts respect¬ 
ing trade at interior points are not uni¬ 
formly good. Wholesale grocers report 
prices firm, with coffee and sugar tending 
upward. On the Produce Exchange spot 
wheat is depressed and spot corn very 
slow. Cotton is steady on a moderate de¬ 
mand. Provisions are higher all around, 
with good buying by English houses. Ex¬ 
ports from Atlantic ports of bacon and 
pork are larger than for the corresponding 
• week last year. The total east-bound 
tonnage from Chicago last week was 65,- 
345 tons, against 68,651 the week before, 
and 58,129 for the same week last year. 

The total clearings of 40 cities last 
week show an increase of 16 #, compared 
with the same week last year. For the 
month of February there was a gain of 
11.4#, compared with the same month in 
1888. New Yor* gained 17.2#; Boston, 
8.3 #; Philadelphia, 16.8#;Chicago, 7.9#; 
New Orleans, 19.9#; Kansas City, 25.1#. 

The weekly statement of the associated 
banks was unfavorable, showing a loss 
of $3,469,600 in surplus reserve, which is 
now $12,270,550, against $12,744,700 one 
year ago and $9,088,000 at the corres¬ 
ponding date in 1887. Loans were in¬ 
creased $4,045,000; specie decreased 
$3,756,400, showing the effect of Treasury 
absorptions and shipments to other points, 
the requirements for Boston being un¬ 
usual ; deposits increased $204,400. Money 
was in better demand, attended with 
firmer sales. Lenders were disposed to 
await official announcements serving to 
disclose the future policy of the Govern¬ 
ment respecting bond purchases. The 
supply of commercial paper is better, but 
not equal to the demand. Endorsed bills 
receivable are quoted at 4 #, 60 @ 90 
days; longer dates 4$ @ 5 #. Mer¬ 
cantile houses are expected to put out 
their usual lines of paper as the season 
advances. Banks are discounting little, 
except for customers. The market for 
sterling is very dull, there being practi¬ 
cally no bills, grain, provision, cotton or 
security offering. 

The official statement of foreign com¬ 
merce for January, issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics, discloses the fact that during 
the first month of the new year merchan¬ 
dise exports and imports each exceeded in 
value those of the same month of 1888 by 
$10,000,000. The volume of January im¬ 
ports is unprecedented, being $18,000,000 
above the average of the five years preced¬ 
ing. The volume of January exports was 
greater than for any year since 1885, and 
$5,000,000 above the average for the five 
years preceding. The value of exports 
for the month was $73,470,000, and of 
imports $68,348,000. For the seven 
months of the fiscal year exports have 
aggregated $454,204,000, compared with 
$447,961,000 for the same penod of last 
year. Imports have amounted to $420,- 
932,000, compared with $409,851,000 for 
the same seven months of the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The new Union Square Bank in this 
city opened for business on Monday with 
$200,000 deposits. The United States 
Savings Bank of the City of New York, 
organized to do business in the Nine¬ 
teenth Ward, has been incorporated. Ex- 


| Secretary Fairchild becomes the head of 
the newly-organized New York Security 
and Trust Company. Announcement is 
made that enough subscriptions have been 
offered to absorb four times the capital 
stock. The public debt statement for 
February shows an apparent increase in 
the debt of $6,443,344. This is owing to 
unusually heavy expenditures for pensions 
and premiums. The receipts for the fiscal 
year thus far are about $1,000,000 more 
than for the same period last year, while 
the expenditures are $39,000,000 more. 
The surplus i9 $48,096,158-—a decrease of 
nearly $17,000,000. 

Exports for the week are $6,754,600, 
and include 581,000 bushels of corn, 137, - 
000 bushels of wheat, and 28,000 bales of 
cotton. Since January 1 the excess is 
$7,500,000, compared with last year. 


Imports. 


Hardware* machinery* dec. 

Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs., 52; Arms, 
C8., 43; Anvils, 10 

Clark, G. A. & Bro., Macli’y, cs., 816 
Curley J. & Bro., Mdse., cs. 1 
Folsom Arms Co., H. & D., Arms, cs., 8 
Foley, Edw., Maoh’y. pgs., 12 
Field. Alfred & Co., Mdse., cs., 49 
Graer Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 6; Hdw., 
cs., 13 

Hammacber, Schlemmer & Co., Nails, cs., 19 
Hartly & Graham, Mdse., cs., 9 
Johnson Foundry Company, Iron Pots, 4 
Kastor, Ad. Mdse., cs., 10 
Lau, J. H. & Co., Arms, cs., 6 
Merch. Despatch Company, Maeh’y, cs, 8 
Ogden, H. C., Hdw.,cs., 2 
Outerbridge, A. E. & Co., Hdw., pkg, 1 
Pim, Forwood & Co., Dutch Stoves, 84 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 17 
8choverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, cs., 18 
Sanderson & Son., Mach’y.; pgs., 25 
Taylor, Thomas, Mdse., cs., 7 
Thebaud Bros., Mach’y, pgs., 1570 
Order, Brass Goods, cks., 8; Mach’y, pgs. 58; 
Crank-Pins, 15 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, March 6,1889. 

The Copper market has continued un¬ 
settled and depressed. The syndicate 
agents have refused to purchase Merchant 
Bars for prompt delivery and it is stated 
that they have abstained from buying for¬ 
wards since January. The further state¬ 
ment is made that they have refused this 
week to take cash warrants. On Monday 
prices fell £8, owing to the decline in the 
shares of the Soci6t6 des M6taux, and by 
this decline, it is believed, the credit 
companies connected with Soc<5it<5 suf¬ 
fered most. At this center the outlook 
is considered more serious than ever be¬ 
fore, the immense stock held by the syndi¬ 
cate, which was at high prices, it 
is said, causing fresh ontlay of money and 
necessitating further borrowing. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics published this week, the 
consumption in 1888 was 74 # less than in 
the preceding year. 

Copper Furnace material has depreci¬ 
ated, in partial sympathy with the decline 
in the prices of Bars. Among late sales is 
noted 400 tons American Matte at 14/8 $ 
unit, and subsequently 60 tons ditto at 
14/, f.o.b. Liverpool. 

Later. —No definite information can be 
obtained as to the result of the negotia¬ 
tions of the syndicate on new contracts. 
Opinions are variable, but there is an im¬ 
pression at the close of business that the 
syndicate will save itself. Their agents 
are again purchasing. The final trans¬ 
actions were at £64. 10/ for prompts. 

The demand for Block Tin for con¬ 
sumption is improving. This fact and 


higher quotations from New York, together 
with reports of a larger business there, 
causes speculators to operate more freely. 
The market has also been benefited by 
advices of probable smaller shipments from 
the Straits. Prices have suffered a tem¬ 
porary reduction, but the market is again 
stronger. The Billiton sales realized equal 
to £97. 10/ in Holland. 

Prospects for the formation of the Steel 
Rail syndicate continue favorable. It is 
stated that the proposal submitted very 
recently is well received by all the makers. 
A committee has been appointed to draw 
up the plan of the scheme in full on the 
basis presented. It is believed that the 
makers in the Cumberland district 
arranged to have orders for Rails booked 
by Bolckow, Vaughan at late rates. Prices 
for rails are hardening and quoted one- 
third higher. Some advance is also quoted 
on Blooms and Slabs. 

The Tin-Plate trade is somewhat dis¬ 
turbed by labor disputes. The Worcester 
works (eight mills) have closed, and the 
Upper Forest works (twelve mills) are 
likely to follow. There is plenty of inquiry 
at the present time, but little business, as 
makers are refusing orders at the prices 
offered. 

The Pig Iron market continues to 
harden under the influence of increasing 
home consumption. Speculation is com¬ 
paratively small. There is some talk of 
blowing in more furnaces in Scotland. 
Most brands of makers’ Iron are again 
6d to 1/ higher this week. Middlesboro’ 
Pig has been sold at 9d rise, and Hema¬ 
tites are a good 6d up, with liberal pur¬ 
chases at the advance. Old Rails and 
Scrap Iron are without improvement. 

Scotch Pig.—There continues to be a 
large business and prices are strong: 

No. 1 Coltnees. f.o.b. Glasgow. 54/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ " 6V 

No. 1 G&rtsherrie. “ M 51/ 

No. 1 Langio&n, •• “ 58/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ . ... 46/6 

No. IShotta. “ at Leith. 51/ 

No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.50/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 44 45/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 44/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 5/; 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—Trade has been large 
again, and the market is strong at the 
advance. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
89/; No. 3 ditto, 36/9. 

Bessemer Pig.—Demand continues 
large and prices still show advancing tend¬ 
ency. West Coast brands, mixed num¬ 
bers, 47/ @ 47/6, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Sptegeleisen.—The market remains 
firm and fairly active. English 20 # quoted 
80/, f. o. b. N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Bails.—Higher prices generally 
asked and the demand good. Heavy sec¬ 
tions quoted at £4. 6/3, and light sec¬ 
tions £4. 12/6 @ £4. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Only a moderate trade, 
but prices firmer. We quote £3. 18/9 for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —The market firm with 
demand fair. Bessemer, 24 x 24 inch, 
£4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Slabs. —There is more demand 
for these and the market is firmer. Bes¬ 
semer, £8. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Old Rails.—No improvement in the 
demand. Prices nominal. Tees quoted 
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at £8. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double Heads, 
£3. 8/ @ £8. 10/, c.Lf., New York. 

Scrap Iron.—Demand continues slow. 
Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 (§) £2. 
7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—A moderate business at 
barely steady prices. Bessemer quoted £2. 
7/6 @ £2.10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—There is a very good de¬ 
mand and sellers are firm. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, Allaway grrade.15/0 & 10/8 

IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish.13/0 @ 

IC Siemens . .. 

1C Coke. B. V. grade .. W & 13/8 

Charcoal Tome. Dean grade.12/6 @ 13/ 

Manufactured Iron.—Trade is of good 
volume and prices are very steady. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. 


s. d. 


Common 
Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singl 
-,rs (f.o.b. Wa 


£ 8. d. 
@826 
.... 5 12 6 @ 5 15 0 

.... 7 12 0 @ . 

ales)... 5 0 0 @ 5 2 6 


Welsh Bars 

Copper.—Market irregular and un¬ 
settled. The quoted prices at the close 
are: Chili Bars, £64. 10/ for spot; for 
three months futures, no market. Best 
Selected, £71 nominal. 

Tin.—The market fairly active but 
somewhat irregular. Straits quoted at £95, 
spot, and £95. 10/ for three months’ 
futures. 

Lead.—The trade rather slow, but 
prices firmer. Quoted at £12. 17/6 for 
Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—A moderate business passing 
at steady prices. Quoted at £17. 12/6 
for ordinary Silesian. 


19,000. There remain loading for the United 
States 41,000 bales, against 22,000; cleared for 
England since January 1,44,COO, against 38,000; 
loading for England, 11,COO, against 18,00«; 
cleared for all other ports, 6000, against 7000. 
Receipts at all ports since last cable, 17,00 
against 7000; since January 1, 105,000, against 
82,000 bales in 1888 and 68,000 in 1887. Freight. 
—$7.50, against $5. Exchange , 6 months 1 sight, 
8/8, against S/8 >£.—Kerr d Co .. per cable di¬ 
rect, to Mr. Charles Nordhaus , New York. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. February 23, 1889.—/ron.—The 
Belgian market remains firm, there being a 
good demand for Finished and several large 
dealings have taken place among others. The 
Thy-le-Ch&teau Company, among others, made 
a sale of 17,000 tons Merchant Iron on the 
spot, and simultaneously received orders for 
15,000 tons Beams. In the Castings line export 
orders are secure, but domestic ones are flock- 
iug in all the more actively. Steel is very 
firm. Cocke rill is just executing an order for 
Havana for Steel Rails, at 111 francs, f.o.b. 
Our Government stands in need of 15/ 00 tons 
Goliath Steel Rails. Following has been the 
foreign Iron and Steel movement in Belgium 
in 1888 and 1887: 


Iron Ore.1,742,867 

Ingot Steel. . 1,275 

Steel Rails. 

Steel in sheets. 

Wrought Steel.. 

Pig Iron.. 

Scrap Iron. 

Iron Wire. 

Iron Rails . 

Sheet Iron. 

Other Iron. 

Nails. 

Wrought Iron... 

Castings. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

On tv 

Aranc, Peseta or Lira. 10.S 

florin (Netherlands).40.8 

florin (Austria). .. ••£•0 

ITllrelsfP* rtusal),. 

Mlirets (Brasil).6M 

Mark (Germany t . . 

Pounds. 

Br?::::::::::::::.". 


^-Import.—% 

1888. 

1887. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,742,867 

1,451,800 

1,275 

443 

249 

166 

2,516 

2,889 

887 

370 

212,814 

141,462 

25,211 

17,881 

3,495 

8,928 

559 

81 

1,841 

866 

8,112 

5,388 

551 

559 

3,860 

8,848 

988 

1,116 

^-Export —v 

1888. 

1887. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. 148,491 

176,580 

5,369 

8,602 

62.661 

48,910 

. 24,818 

26,897 

4.009 

2,761 


Wrought Steel. 4.009 

Pig Iron. 9,801 U.701 

Scrap Iron. 8,608 11,048 

Iron Wire. 8,761 8,839 

Iron Rails.. 10,485 29,851 

Sheet Iron. 44,838 19,795 

Other Iron. 247,968 252,726 

Nails. 13,242 10,482 

Wrought Iron. 24,812 28,003 

Castings. 21,107 24,788 

—Moniteur des IntMts MaUriels. 

WEST INDIES. 


CHILL 

Valparaiso. January 4, 1889.— Copper.— 
Dealings have been restricted by the fact that 
the mines are under contract all the way to the 
middle of February, and that consequently 
they may hold back ; hence only 5050 quintals 
were sold at $26.40 @ $27 per quintal, as to 
brand. The price of $26.25 equals £78. 19/2 
»ton, with 30/ freight to Liverpool. Coal.— 
There being considerable difficulty just now in 
ittTuliTigr Coal at the Nitrate ports, it is not easy 
to place the latest cargoes arrived; thus New 
Castle does not bring over 37/6 $ ton, on the 
spot, while afloat it cannot be had for lees than 
42/6 <» 45/. Freights. —Rates are weak, there 
now feeing 60,000 tons of ships’ room seeking 
freight. FY>r Nitrate to England 28/9 @ 80/ 
have been paid; for the Continent 88/9 @ 85/, 
and for Guano respectively 84/ and 86/8. Ex¬ 
change. —Drafts on London, 90 days’ sight, 
are bringing 28%d.— Weber d Co. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, January 21, 1889.— Tin— Has 
been in brisk request and well sustained, some 
865 tons selling at $S6.87>$ @ $87.25 $ picul, 
and there are buyers still at $87. Gum 
Damar. —A sale has been effected of 20 piculs 
Palembang at $19.50 picui Gum Copal.— 
Some 60 piculs have changed hands at $7.55 @ 
$11.05, and for a couple of boxes Gum Benja¬ 
min from Penang $88 $ picul has been paid. 
IndiarRubber .—Borneo is scarce and wanted, 
ordinary qualities fetching as much as $88 @ $89 
$ picul. Gutter Percha —Is offered sparingly, 
so that good quality sells with the greatest ease 
at $125 @ $135 and medium at $80 (3 $125. 
Exchange. —Bank drafts, four months’ sight, 
3/1%.—Gil fillan, Wood d Co. 

Manila, February 25,1889,— Hemp.— There 
are buyers at $16.7o JR picul, against $8.58 a 
year ago, equaling » ton, cost and freight, 
£56. 12/6, as compared with £80. 12/6 in 1888. 
The clearances for the United States since last 
cable amount to 7000 bales, against none last 
year, and since January 1 to 60,000, against 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, February 1,1889. 
—Asphattum.— A moderate business has been 
done during the fortnight at $14.04 for Boiled 
$ ton, f.o.b., including export duty, and 
$6.84 for crude. January shipments have 
amounted to 1462 tons, as against 8631 in 1888, 
and 1175 in 1887. Exchange. —Drafts on Lon¬ 
don, 90 days’ sight, may be quoted $4.74 @ 
$4.80.— E. P. Masson 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, February 9, 1880.— Iron Ore.— 
Our market has been tolerably active, sales be¬ 
ing restricted to a few single cargoes for im¬ 
mediate shipment. Meanwhile quotations 
have remained firm at 8/ @ 8/3 for Campanil 
and 7/ @ 7/3 for Rubios. The stock of Cam¬ 
panil is so much reduced that some mining 
companies have refused considering higher 
figures than those quoted. Meanwhile there 
is a glut of steamers, 140,000 tons shins’ room 
waiting to take their turn in loading Ore. The 
weather has been so rainy that it has been im¬ 
possible to take cargo regularly. Total ship¬ 
ments since January 1 amount to 416,886 tons, 
as compared with 446,642 same time last year. 
Pig Iron. —The export has been trifling, but 
there are now ready to take cargo four steam¬ 
ers and one sailing vessel for abroad and three 
steamers for the Peninsula. 

P. S.—February 16.—There has been more 
doing, Rubios selling down to 7/, yet the actual 
amount shipped during the week has been re¬ 
stricted to 65,000 tons, in spite of the many 
steamers ready to load. In consequence of the 
frequent rain, nothing was done in the way of 
loading for several days. From January l to 
date there have now been shipped altogether 
481,818 tans, against 504,410 last year. Pia 
Iron. —There were exported during the week 
5492 tons, and shipped coastwise 1499. Jet.— 
Jet mining has been going on steadily for sev¬ 
eral years past in the provinces of Santander 
and Oviedo, the bulk of the product being sent 
to England; but for the moment competition 
between the various Spanish mines has caused 
the Oviedo production to temporarily shut 
down, the Santander Jet being offered at a 


notable reduction, and the superior quality o* 
the Oviedo not being fully appreciated. 
Washed Oviedo Jet in blocks has been selling 
hitherto within the range of So and 240 rials, 
according to quality and size of blocks, ? 
quintal of 50 kg., the Spanish rial equalling 5# 
American. The Oviedo Jet can be worked to 
better advantage than the Santander, being 
harder, and therefore not splitting into chips 
as easily. 

Export from Spain During the Past Three 
Years. 

1886. 1887. 1888. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Calamine. 20,024 22.841 26,098 

Pyrites. 671,897 766,801 825,045 

Iron Ore.4,187,527 5,215,718 4,563,7751 

Pig Iron. 49,420 115,859 78,677 

Precipitate. 27,003 29,890 29,105 

Quicksilver. 541 1,8S5 1,105 

Pig Lead. 114,478 180,797 129,160 


Total.5,077,488 6,282,756 5,647.960 


—Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 


Status of the Blast Furnaces. 


Reports from the blast furnaces received 
to date are not complete enough to enable 
us to present the final figures. We may 
state, however, that there has been no 
change whatever in New York, New Jersey 
or in the Upper Susquehanna Valley. In 
the 8chuylkill Valley there has been a fall¬ 
ing off in the capacity thiough the blow¬ 
ing out of Edge Hill and of Merion, 
nearly compensated, however, by the 
blowing in, on the 12th ult., of the Nor¬ 
ristown. Phoenix blew in a second fur¬ 
nace on the 9th ult., but, on the other 
hand, one ol the Pioneer furnaces stopped 
during February. In the Lehigh Val¬ 
ley the Allentown Rolling Mill Company 
blew in one furnace in February, and one 
of the Coplay stacks is at work. Against 
this there is to he noted that one Crane is 
out and that Keystone, one of the stacks 
of the Thomas Iron Company, has gone 
out for repairs, and will not be blown 
in before spring. Durham stopped 
toward the end of February, but is ex¬ 
pected to be at work again in a few days. 
Reviewing the situation generally, among 
the anthracite furnaces there has been a 
slight falling off. 

Reports thus far received from the coke 
furnaces indicate a slight decline in the 
output. In the Shenango, Juniata and 
Conemaugh and Youghiogheny valleys 
there has been no change whatever. In 
Maryland, Catoctin was to start on the 
4th. In Virginia and West Virginia no 
changes are reported thus far, and the 
same is true of Illinois and Indiana. In 
Ohio Emma has stopped, and Glasgow, in 
the Hocking Valley, is idle. In the Ma¬ 
honing Valley Thomas blew in on the 27th 
ult , after a stoppage of 39 days, the fur¬ 
nace starting nicely on a heavy burden. 
In the South the only change reported 
thus far is the blowing out of Bibb Fur¬ 
nace. In Kentucky the second Ashland 
resumed late in the month. On the 
whole the indications point to a slight 
decline in the make. 


The Atchison Car Spring Company, of 
Chicago, are having a serious time with 
the residents in their vicinity. Fish oil is 
used in the works to temper the springs, 
and it is claimed by the neighbors that the 
fumes arising from the burning oil are un¬ 
bearably nauseating. Complaint is also 
made of the shaking of houses by the trip 
hammers used in forging the steel. The 
company have been beaten in the suits 
entered against them in the lower courts, 
having been fined some months since for 
maintaining a nuisance in the fish-oil 
tempering vats, and on the 2d inst. they 
were again mulcted. A more agreeable 
tempering liquid than fish oil can probably 
be found, but it is difficult to see now the 
work of forging springs can be prosecuted 
I without noise or concussions. 
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Hardware. 


Trade continues in fair volume and 
without special feature. Prices are re¬ 
markably steady, and with the exception 
of the advance in the price of Screws, as 
noted below, nothing of special importance 
has occurred. The trade throughout the 
country are buying carefully, but stocks 
on hand are generally low, and it is an¬ 
ticipated that before long there will be 
more marked activity. The manufact¬ 
urers generally arc pursuing a conservative 
course, avoiding undue accumulation of 
stock, and in some lines there is more or 
less difficulty in obtaining prompt ship¬ 
ments. 

Barb Wire. 

The market is characterized by more 
activity and prices remain without ma¬ 
terial change. In the territory, covered by 
the agreement of the Eastern makers prices 
are regularly maintained, while for lots 
outside some slight concessions are made 
in special cases. 

With reference to the statement in re¬ 
gard to the Barb Wire litigation in our 
issue, 24th ult., to the effect that suits 
against infringers of the Glidden patent 
were being pushed with energy, we have 
the following from the St. Louis Wire 
Mill Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 

This statement is without the slightest 
shadow of foundation as for as facts are con¬ 
cerned. It is probably a well-known fact that 
our two companies, the Braddock Wire Com¬ 
pany, Rankin, Pa., and St Louis Wire Mill 
Company, St i ouis, Mo., are manufacturing 
more unlicensed Barb Wire than all others put 
together. Notwithstanding this fact the Wash¬ 
burn & Moen Mfg. Company withdrew their 
motion for preliminary injunction against 
Braddock Wire Company, pending in the 
United States Court at Pittsburgh, on July 1, 
1888, at their own cost, not daring to go to 
trial on the merits of the case, although we. 
through our attorneys, answered ready at that 
time. Since then they have not made a move 
in court against either of our companies, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that we submitted a 
proposition, which you published in your valu¬ 
able columns under date of July 28, 1888, 
offering to stipulate and go to trial on 
very snort notice. Not later than last 
week we, through our attorney, John 
R. Bennett, 287 Broadway, New York, 
made the following offer to attorneys of 
Washburn & M*en Mfg Company and I. L. 
Ell wood & Co., of Chicago, III. : To stipulate 
and prepare for a test case to be tried on short 
notice before His Honor, Judge Brewer, of the 
Eighth District, and any other United States 
Circuit Judge before whom any Barbed Wire 
patent may now be pending. This would in¬ 
clude Judge McKennon of the Pennsylvania 
District, Judge Jackson of the Ohio District, or 
Judge Gresham, of the Illinois District Each 
one of these districts, however, represents 
several States. This proposition, through 
their attorneys, the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company refused to accept, although Judge 
Brewer is the only Judge who ever sustained 
the original Glidden patent, which is the only 
patent the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
ridm to be of any value, and which in its 
latest adjudication was declared invalid by 
His Honor, Judge Shiras, of the United States 
Court of the Eastern District of Iowa, in 
Dubuque, on January 5,1888, since which time 
no decision has been obtained by the Wash¬ 
burn A Moen Mfg. Company sustaining any of 
their Barbed Wire patents anywhere in the 
known world. 

Screws. 

Under date March 1 the associated 
manufact urers of Wood Screws issue a 
revised list, which is given on another 
page, and announce the following dis¬ 
counts: 

Flat Head Iron. 50* 

Round Head Iron.40* 

Flat Head Brass..45* 

Round Head Brass.85* 

Flat Head Bronse Metal.45* 

Round Head Bronze Metal.85* 

Flat Head Iron Screws, Blued, are 5 per cent, 
advance on the net prices of the regular goods. 

A comparison of the prices thus an¬ 
nounced with those which have heretofore 
prevailed shows that an advance of about 


10 per cent, is made in the price of Iron 
Screw 8, and an advance of from 20 to 25 
per cent, in the price of Brass Screws. 
The list, it will be observed, is thoroughly 
revised, and is regarded by the manufact¬ 
urers as satisfactorily graded for the dif¬ 
ferent sizes of Screw. The combination 
existing between the Screw companies en¬ 
ables them to make this advance and 
maintain firmly the new prices. This ac¬ 
tion would probably have been taken some 
time ago had it not been for the presence 
in the market of lnrge stocks of Screws 
purchased at the old figures, some of which 
still remain to give more or less irregu¬ 
larity to current prices. But the stocks 
thus held are pretty well broken, and it is 
expected that prices will be well main¬ 
tained. 

The American Screw Company, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., have issued the following 
discount sheet, March 1, 1889, which be¬ 
sides giving the prices of the regular Wood 
Screws referred to above, gives, it will be 
observed, quotations on a large variety of 
special Screws of which they are manu¬ 
facturers : 

Iron, Bright, Flat Head .50 * 

Iron, Bright, Round Head.40 * 

Add 6 per cent.) 
to net amount [-50 * 
of invoice. ) 

Iron, Blued, Round Head.40 * 

Iron, Felloe, Flat Head.45 * 

Iron, Pinched Head.45 * 

Iron, Japanned, Flat Head.40 * 

Iron, Japanned, Round Head.80 * 

Iron, Tinned, Flat Head.40 * 

Iron, Tinned, Round Head.30 * 

Iron, Lacquered, Hat Head.85 * 

Iron, Lacquered. Round Head..80 * 

Iron, Bronzed, Flat Head..35 * 

Iron, Bronzed, Round Head.80 * 

Iron, Brass Capped, Burnished. 40 * 

Iron, Silver Capped, Burnished.40 * 

Iron, Nickel-Plated.Flat Head, Burnished..75 * 
Iron, Nicke-1 Plated, Round Head, Burn¬ 
ished .:.72#* 

Iron, Silver-Plated. Flat Head, Burnished.60 * 
Iron, Silver-Plated Round Head, Burn¬ 
ished.. .50* 

Iron, Brass-Plated, Flat Head.55 * 

Iron, Brass-Plated, Round Head..55 * 

Iron, Copper-Plated, Flat Head.65 * 

Iron, Copper-Plated, Round Head..55 * 

Brass, Hat Head.45* 

Brass, Round Head..85* 

Brass, Lacquered, Flat Head..35 * 

Brass, Lacquered, Round Head.80* 

Brass, Bronzed, Flat Head.85 * 

Brass, Bronzed. Round Head.80 * 

Brass, Silver-Plated, Flat Head. Burnished. 50 * 
Brass, Silver-Plated, Round Head, Burn¬ 
ished. .50 * 

Brass, Nickel-Plated, Flat Head, Burn¬ 
ished..66# & 6* 

Brass, Nickel-Plated, Round Head, Burn¬ 
ished.66# * 

Copper, Flat Head.85 * 

Copper, Round Head..30 * 

Bronse, Flat Head.46 * 

Bronze, Round Head..85 * 

Phosphor Bronze, Flat Head.30 * 

Phosphor Bronze, Round Head.20 * 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The address of Gaston, Weston A Ladd, 
whose Silver Compound, Prestoline, Pres- 
I toline Polish and other polishing compounds 
were referred to in our issue of the 21st ult., 
is 46 Beekman street, New York. The dis¬ 
counts on these goods from the price list 
then published are as follows: 

Prestoline.20&10 * 

Prestolme Paste.88# * 

Gaston’s Silver Compound.88#* 

The following are the list prices of 
C. A. Maynards Handled Planters’ and 
Field Hoes, of which a description is 
given on page 879, and which are put 
on the market by Robert Murray, sole 
agent, 24 Duane street, New York. The 
list is subject to a discount of 65 per cent. 

Planter s’ Hoes. 

6 6# 7 7# 8 8# 

Polished Blades, in. in. in. in. In. In. 

per do*. $10 $10 $10.50 $11 $11.50 $12 

Unpolished 

Blades, per doz. 9.50 9.50 10 10.50 11 11.50 

Field Hoes . 

Polished Blades, per doz.$8 


Iron, Blued, Flat Head, j 


William H. Jacobus, 90 Chambers street, 
New York, has been appointed agent for 
the sale of the Prindle Improve Door 
Hanger. It is listed at $6 and is subject 
to a discount of 40 per cent. 

Items. 

The Wyeth Hardware and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of 8t. Joseph, Mo., have been put to 
serious inconvenience by the fire which 
destroyed the printing establishment of 
the Geo. W. Crane Publishing Company, 
at Topeka, Kan., on the morning of the 
22d of February. The entire edition 
(8000 copies) of their new catalogue, 
almost ready for delivery, was utterly 
consumed, together with the woodcuts 
and electrotypes, many of which had 
been specially engraved for them, which 
were being used in the last part of the 
book. An immense amount of work had 
been put on this catalogue by the officers 
of the company, who had intended to 
make it a publication which would be ap¬ 
preciated by the Hardware trade gener¬ 
ally and become a valuable book of refer¬ 
ence, so that its loss is seriously felt. As 
to future plans, nothing can be formu¬ 
lated until matters are somewhat settled 
at Topeka. 

The trade will observe on page 88 the 
advertisement in which Peabody A Parks, 
Tioy, N. Y.. illustrate the Farmer’s Fa¬ 
vorite Potato Bug Exterminator, manu¬ 
factured by them under Eddy’s patent 
Its utility for applying Paris green, phos¬ 
phates, &c., to plants is referred to. 

D. W. Boslev & Co., Chicago, Ill., issue 
a six-page leaflet, in which they illustrate 
their Window Cleaners, Floor Scrubbers, 
and Bar and Counter Cleaners. 

The Hardware business of H. M. Gay A 
Bro., Milwaukee, Wis., has been discon¬ 
tinued, and Henry M. Gay has made an 
engagement with Horton, Gilmore, Mc¬ 
Williams & Co., Chicago, Ill., ana will 
travel for them over a portion of the route 
which for the past 14 years he has been 
covering for the Biddle Hardware Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia. He will thus visit 
the larger towns in Wisconsin and Minne¬ 
sota. Geo. S. Gay engages in the Hard¬ 
ware business at Jacksonville, Ill., in 
partnership with George Hayden, the 
style of the firm being George Hayden 
Hardware Company. 

It will be seen that in their advertise¬ 
ment on page 87 the New Departure Bell 
Company, for whom John H. Graham A 
Co. are agents, 118 Chambers street, New 
York, illustrate the New Departure Door 
Bell and point out its advantages. 

Canastota Knife Company, Canastota, 
N. Y., are sending out a new illustrated 
catalogue and price list of their line of 
Pocket Knives. It is obvious that in the 
preparation of it much care has been 
taken to make it as attractive and service¬ 
able as possible. An interesting variety 
of patterns is exhibited, the engraving of 
the handles representing satisfactorily the 
different materials of which they are made. 
It is certainly one of the most complete 
and satisfactory Pocket Knife catalogues 
offered to the trade, and illustrates the 
enterprise and progress of the company. 

Hoen A Von Kapff, Baltimore, Md., 
have prepared a small pamphlet which 
simply calls attention to some of their 
leading lines and the parties for whom 
they are agents, without giving illustra¬ 
tions or descriptive matter. There are 
such headings as Gun?, Ammunition, Gun 
Material, Reloading Tools, Ac., under 
which leading articles in these depart¬ 
ments are designated, and the names of 
manufacturers whom they represent are 
given with the principal goods manufact- 
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ured by them. The pamphlet seems well 
designed for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The G. S. Foos Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, send out in convenient form samples 
of printed matter which they prepaie for 
the use of their customers, illustrating and 
describing the various manufactures of the 
company. A number of leaflets are thus 
offered to the trade, showing the different 
kinds of goods, and calling attention to 
them in a popular way, so as to aid the 
merchant in selling them. The trade will 
appreciate the advantage of such litera¬ 
ture. 

The Collins-Gibbons Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., issue a small pamphlet de¬ 
voted to a description of their Spiral 
Wire Straightener and the Little Giant 
Wire Cutter. Illustrations of these 
articles are given and their utility is 
pointed out. 

Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel 
Company, Springfield, Mass., manufactur¬ 
ers of Sapphire Garnet Paper, Emery and 
Corundum Wheels, and Emery Wheel Ma¬ 
chinery, issue a circular calling attention to 
the advantages of Garnet Paper and allud¬ 
ing to the extensive mines of Garnet which 
they own. Their Sapphire Garnet Paper 
is especially referred to. 

It will be seen from the announcement 
on page 63 that an established commission 
house on the Pacific Coast is desirous of 
representing one or two more lines of 
Hardware or Lumbermen’s Supplies, for 
which they desire sole agencies for that 
market. We understand that they have 
represented satisfactorily some Eastern 
manufacturers for some time. 

The Cincinnati Stamping Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issue a circular describ¬ 
ing their Water Coolers, of which differ¬ 
ent patterns are illustrated. 

Early last Sunday morning the Hard¬ 
ware establishment of W. H. Hartley & 
Sons, Quaker City, Ohio, was destroyed 
by fire. The dwelling of Wm. H. Hart¬ 
ley, adjoining, was also destroyed, as 
well as other buildings. In addition to the 
destruction of the building and stock, the 
loss of books and papers is a serious one. 
The destruction caused by the fire is esti¬ 
mated to amount to about $25,000, with 
an insurance of $1000. 

American Blower and Forge Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., issue a catalogue illustrat¬ 
ing their different Forges and Blowers, 
Upright Hand Drill and New American 
Tire Bender. They call special attention 
to the Automatic Bell Traction Motion 
Blower, and point out the advantages 
possessed by it. 

The Chalfant Mfg. Company, Atglen, 
Pa., illustrate in their catalogue the vari¬ 
ety of goods in the Hardware line, with 
house-furnishing articles, Iron Toys and 
Floral and Garden Tools, which they man¬ 
ufacture. Sad Irons, a variety of Toilet 
and other special Irons, such as Druggists’, 
Hatters’, Ac., Brackets, Soap Dishes, 
Dumb Bells, Foot Scrapers, Harness and 
other Hooks, Drawer Pulls, Chest 
Handles, Ac., are thus represented. 

The large Cabinet Hardware house of 
Gibson, Parish A Co., occupying the 
building at Nos. 78 and 80 Randolph 
street, Chicago, was totally destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 1st inst. The 
stock was worth about $140,000. Of this 
between $75,000 and $80,000 was in Silk 
Plushes and Upholstery Goods, and the 
balance was composed of general Cabinet 
Hardware. The insurance amounted to 
about $135,000, distributed among numer¬ 
ous companies, with policies ranging 
from $2500 to $5000. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the firm will be able to re¬ 
sume business without any difficulty as 


soon as they can find a suitable location. 
They have established a temporary office at 
84 Washington street, second story. It is 
probable that when they resume they may 
confine their attention exclusively to Cab¬ 
inet Hardware. The firm consists of 
W. D. Gibson, Charles P. Parish and 
G. H. Lussky, who have been associated 
together for about eight years. They had 
occupied the building just burned for 
some six years. 

The following personal items from Chi¬ 
cago are of interest: A. C. Bartlett, of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett A Co., has gone 
to Europe with his family, to be absent for 
several months. J. McGregor Adams, of 
the Adams & Westlake Company, is con¬ 
fined to his house with a sprained ankle, 
which has proved to be a very serious in¬ 
jury. Adaison Kelley, of Kelley, Maus 
A Co., has gone to the Bermuda Islands 
for a vacation of a month or two. A. C. 
Mason, of the Mason & Davis Company, 
has taken a trip to California, combining 
business with pleasure. James H. Shields, 
of the Shields & Brown Company, is visit¬ 
ing New York in the interest of the firm. 
R. C. Hannah, of the North Chicago Roll¬ 
ing Mill Company, is now voyaging in the 
West Indies. 

A copartnership is announced, under 
date January 23, between D. P. Hyatt, re¬ 
cently of the firm of Bacon, Flote & Co.; 
J. H. Matthews and A. P. Gahr, under the 
firm name of Hyatt, Matthews A Gahr, 
agents. Their offices are at 45 and 46 
Mitchell Building, 09 West Fourth street, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. Their business is the 
sale of Iron and Steel manufactures, also 
Pig Iron, Iron Ores, Coke and Rails. 

A fire at Lostant, Ill., which occurred on 
the 28th ult., destroyed a number of busi¬ 
ness houses, including the Hardware 
stores of Thomas Drew and Peter Marten- 
sen, who carrried a stock of $6000 to 
$10,000 each, on which the press dis¬ 
patches state there was no insurance. 

Matthews & Willard Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., have announced, under date 
February 16, that, owing to temporary 
financial embarrassment, C. N. Wayland 
has been appointed receiver of the com- 

any. The object of this action was to 

eep the business alive in all its branches. 
They give assurance that orders will be 
filled with promptness and accuracy, and 
that the quality of the goods will be kept 
at a high standard and every effort made 
to introduce attractive novelties. 

We are advised that C. O. Greene, of 
the late firm of Sheldon & Greene, who 
for the past four years has represented the 
Smith A Anthony Stove Company in the 
West, will for the present represent the 
Weir Stove Company in New York and 
surrounding States. 

The Syracuse Fibre Ware Company, for 
whom W. A. Comstock is the Chicago 
manager, have secured a contract for fur¬ 
nishing the public school buildings of 
Chicago with water-pails to be used in 
case of fire. The contract calls for about 
3000 pails. It was secured in the face of 
severe competition from the manufacturers 
of pails of all descriptions. The demand 
for ware of this character is growing 
rapidly, and while it is but natural that 
the approach of spring should quicken 
sales, yet the dealers see a larger growth 
than would reasonably arise from this 
cause, and they are looking forward to a 
heavy year’s business. 

Hughes A Otis, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
have bought the stock of their chief com¬ 
petitor, the C. H. Benton Hardware Com¬ 
pany, and now have the largest establish¬ 
ment in their line in that part of the State. 
They are pushing their business with 
vigor, as this absorbtion of a rival house 
well indicates. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Com¬ 
pany, Bridgeport. Conn., call special at¬ 
tention in their advertisement on page 78 
to their Mexican Silver Spoons, Forks, Ac. 
The point is made especially in regard to 
these goods that they resist the atmos¬ 
pheric influence better than any other 
metal goods in the market, while their 
other qualities make them very desir¬ 
able. As there is no plate to wear off, 
any silver powder, chalk or electroline can 
be used to clean them, and it is said that 
in constant use they become even whiter 
and more beautiful. 

The corporate name of the Strong- 
Hackett Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been changed to the C. W. 
Hackett Hardware Company. Its officers 
are: C. W. Hackett, president; H. B. 
Gates, treasurer; and T. G. Walther, sec¬ 
retary. 

E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issue in new and attractive 
style a catalogue of Athletic Goods, to 
which is prefixed a discount sheet for use 
of dealers and clubs only. The catalogue 
represents a variety of articles and ma¬ 
chines for gymnastic exercise, including 
Chest Machines, Expanders and Develop¬ 
ers, machines for different uses, such as 
exercising the leg, ankles, wrists, fingers, 
&c., Traveling Parallels, Rowing Ma¬ 
chines, Horizontal Bars, Traveling Bars, 
Vaulting, Jumping and Climbing Appa¬ 
ratus, Boxing Gloves, Dumb Bells, Ten 
Pins, Garments for the gymnasium, Ac. 
It will thus be seen that the catalogue is 
unusually interesting as relating to con¬ 
trivances which are not often brought to 
the attention of the trade. 

8. L. Allen A Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
advise us that in addition to their distrib¬ 
uting depots in Warren, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, 
Mo., they have established another dis¬ 
tributing depot at Louisville, Ky., for the 
benefit of their trade in the Southwest, 
and they will hereafter be glad to make 
quotations on their goods at any of these 
points. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Philadelphia, as they make quotations and 
render all invoices from there. 

The American Buckle and Cartridge 
Company, West Haven, Conn., for whom 
Alfoid & Berkele Company, 77 Chambers 
street, New York, are agents, have re¬ 
cently bought the plant, tools, Ac., of the 
American Gun Implement Company, and 
are busy placing the machines, Ac., in 
their factory, so that in a short time they 
will be ready to make Brass Shells, Load¬ 
ing Tools, Ac. They expect to continue 
manufacturing the Fowler brand of Brass 
Shells, and intend to furnish an article of 
superior quality. We are also advised 
that there is no foundation for the rumor 
which has prevailed more or less widely 
to the effect that they have been negotiat¬ 
ing with the Ammunition Association for 
the sale of their plant. 

The National Self-Heating Sad Iron 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., have removed 
from 109 North Sixth street to 1106 Pine 
street. In their new location they have 
considerable more working space, and are 
thus enabled to better handle the increas¬ 
ing trade which often taxed the capacity 
of their old quarters. Their showrooms 
are much larger and they have excellent 
shipping facilities in the rear. They report 
a steady increase in their trade, and have 
no reason to complain for want of orders. 

The Kelly Barb Wire Company, of 
Chicago, are distributing a “Book of 
Valuable Information ” among their cus¬ 
tomers, which comprises some 36 pages of 
miscellany on a multitude of interesting 
subjects. An accompanying circular calls 
attention to the Kelly Yielding Barb, 
which is the specialty of this company. 
While the fencing which they make is 
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classed as Barb Wire, it is nevertheless a 
distinct type, the action of the barb con¬ 
stituting merely a prick and not a tear. 
The company claim that as a consequence 
of their barb yielding under pressure it can 
not seriously injure stock. 

D. C. Baldwin, Lockport, Ill., has sold 
the greater part of his stock to O’Connell 
& Sloan, and rented to them his main 
store, where they will carry on the busi¬ 
ness. Mr. Baldwin has been in the Hard¬ 
ware trade 30 years. 

The Taft Company, manufacturers of 
Wood Ornaments at Hartford,Conn., whose 
factory was destroyed by fire a few months 
since, have secured new quarters with 
greatly increased facilities, and are pre¬ 
pared to fill orders promptly. 

A circular letter issued by the Cin¬ 
cinnati Corrugating Company refers to their 
Sheet-Metal Lath m the following terms* 
By improvements which we have made in 
the machinery and processes of manufact¬ 
ure of this Lath, we are now enabled to 
furnish it in the forms most approved by 


the architectural profession and builders 
generally, and also at a price which will 
compare very favorably with the Wire 
Clotn or any other improved Lath now on 
market. Hence, as can be readily seen, 
there is a great advantage in the corrugated 
Metallic Lath as we now make it, on ac¬ 
count of its great rigidity; the fact that it 
can be adapted to any kind of furring; to 
special curved surfaces, and between large 
spans where it would evidently be impos¬ 
sible to use the Wire Cloth. Another great 
advantage consists in the fact that it re¬ 
quires no stretching in putting on, which 
makes it very difficult to make a good job, 
unless by an expert in the business and very 
careful work. That is to say, it would be 
almost impossible with our Lath to slight 
work, as in the case of many other kinds. 

Trade. 

From Dudley Bros. & Lipscomb, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., we have the following review 
of the market: 

Trade for 1889 has been better than for years 
past and continues good, though we think the 
open winter we have had has caused many of 


the trade to buy their spring goods early, and 
this may affect sales later in the season. Prices 

jobbers are selling at very close margins. The 
country generally is in good condition, and we 
do not hear much complaint in regard to col¬ 
lections. Steel Nails are worth $2.10; Burden’s 
Horseshoes, $4.25; Galvanized Barbed Wire, 
3M to cents; Merchant Bar Iron, 1.86 to 2 
cents. Macey & Co. have removed to the house 
recently occupied by J. H. Fall & Co. The lat¬ 
ter parties have fitted up in another building 
on the same street one of the handsomest re¬ 
tail Hardware stores to be found anywhere. 
Our banks report an unusual surplus of money 
on hand. On the whole, we are hopeful for a 
prosperous year’s business. 

A recent issue of the Pittsburgh DU- 
patch , in an interview with a leading Hard¬ 
ware merchant of that city, gives the fol¬ 
lowing expression of his views in regard to 
the situation and outlook: 

The Hardware trade has undergone great 
changes in recent years, and the whole tend¬ 
ency has been toward lower prices, and as a 
consequence closer margins or profit. There 
are good and sufficient reasons for this down¬ 
ward drift of prices which has brought so 
many of our goods down to scarcely a living 
profit for manufacturers. In nearly every line 
business has been overdone. The prosperity of 
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a few years ago led to expansion beyond the 
country's needs. Manufacturers were not con¬ 
tent to'let well enough alone. When they were 
having nice profits they wanted more, and very 
few or the manufacturers of Hardware but en¬ 
larged their capacity, so as to gather in more 
of the sinews of war. The capacity of our fac¬ 
tories has grown too fast for the wants even of 
this great and expanding country. Prices have 
drifted down so that in most lines margins are 
already wiped out for the manufacturer. And 
it is not now as it once was. that the output may 
be curtailed or factories stopped at the will of 
the owner. With such immense establishments 
as we now have it is better to keep the wheels 
moving even at a small loss than to stop. The 
loss would be greater to put out the fires, and 
the only thing to do is to keep pegging away 
in the hope that the tide will turn, l know of 
large manufacturing establishments devoted 
to the production of Hardware, Nails, for in¬ 
stance, which are run at a loss, but it is better 
to the owner to run them, for the loss would 
be greater if the factories were closed up. The 
time has gone by when our manufacturers can 
shut up at a moment's notice, or when one 
product proves unprofitable they may turn 
their works into other channels. 

It is too early in the season to give any indi¬ 
cations of what the spring trade will be. We 
never do much till the winter is broken. Trade 
has been quiet since the first of the year, but 
not more so than usual. In fact, we nave sold 
more goods than we did for the corresponding 
period of last year, but margins have been 
much closer. There ls a hopeful feeling. While 
hopes have not yet materialised, because the 
time has not come for this, I feel confident that 
when the spring trade opens up we will see a 
very active movement. The country is grow¬ 
ing and expanding at such a rate that it will 
not take long to overcome the present lull, 
which has been caused by overproduction. 

Goulds, Austin & Caldwell 
Company, 

Chicago, Ill., have issued the following 
discount sheet, February 20, applying to 
their general catalogue of 1885 and 
Gould's Pump catalogue, 27th edition, 
1889: 

Western Dutchman 8oythee,26 to28 in. 

per do* .$3.50 net 

Leader Scythes. 90 in., per doz. 8.50 44 

Bush Scythes, per doz. .... . 3.50 44 

Austin L. H. bq. Point 8hovels, per doz. 7.00 44 
Ameebury L. H. 8q. Point Shovels and 

Spades, per doz. . 5A5 44 

Farmers 4 Friend L. H. Sq. Point 

Shovels, per doz. 4.00 44 

Drain Spades, 18 in., per doz. 6.00 44 

44 20 in., 44 6.25 44 

44 22 in.. 44 6.40 44 

Post Spades, 16 in., per doz . 6.0) 44 

44 1H in., 44 6.25 44 

44 20 in., 44 8.40 44 

44 22 in., 44 6.60 44 

Ditching 8paries. 22 in., per doz. . 6.50 44 

Austin Tedders, Improved, per doz.... 20 00 44 

Queen Cockle Mills, each. 4.00 44 

Gaboon's Hand Seeders, each. 8 25 44 

Shelters, 

Tony Shellero, single . $5.00 net 

44 44 with Fan. 5.5u 44 

Feed Tables.extra. 0.33 44 

Tony Shelters, single, with Pulley, 

plain. 8.50 44 

Tony Shellers, single, with Pulley, with 

Fan. 7.00 44 

Tony Shelters, double, complete.1«\00 44 

Burrall Iron Shelter. 4.50 44 

Racine Farm Fanning Mills, 55 and 5, 

extras. 40 * 

Racine Warehouse Mills. 36and 5, extras 40 * 

Pcckham’s B unace Caldrons. 80 * 

Feed Mitts. 

Nos. 1 and 1& Austin Clipper Pulley 

Mills. $25.00 net 

No. 2, Austin Clipper Geared Mill.27.50 44 

No. 4. Austin Clipper Pulley Mill. 45.00 44 

No. 5, Austin Clipper Corn and Cob 

Mill. 50.00 44 

Steam Generators. 

Austin Steam Generator, Fig. 1.$80.00 net 

44 •* “ " 2.33.00 4 

44 44 44 44 8. 86.00 44 

Ross Cutters. 

No. 01 to 17 inclusive.40 * 

Carriers. 20 * 

Fredericks* Pat. Equalizers, .per doz., $12 00 net 

OxBows. “ 4.50 44 

Wheelbarrows. 

Common R. R. Barrows, Wood Wheel, per 

doz .$10.00 

K. and J. Bolted R. R. Barrows, W. W., per 

doz. ... 16.00 

K. and J. Bolted K. R. Barrows, Steel 

Wheels, per doz. 17.75 

Perfect Boltod K. R. Barrows, W. W., per 

doz. 14.00 

Globe Garden Barrows, W. W ., p er doz... 27.00 

Globe Garden Barrows, Steel w., 44 ... 81.00 

K. and J. Hercules Garden Barrows, W. 

W., per doz .. . 28 00 

K. ana J. Hercules Garden Barrows, Steel 

Wheels, per doz. 80.00 

K. and J. B. H. Stone Barrow, W. W., per 
doz. 86.00 


K. and J. Mortar Barrows—per doz., $25.00 net 

Tubular Iron Barrows.40*5 < 

Corrugated Steel Tubular Barrows, see cir¬ 
cular. 50 * 

Barrel Carts, without Barrel .each, $2.90 

Lawn Mowers. 

Buckeye Junior Lawn Mowers..60*10 * 

Buckeye Senior Lawn Mowers . . 00*10 * 

Globe Lawn Mowers.60*10* 

Road Scrapers and Plows. 

Steel Bottom Scrapers, 30 inch, each.$3.20 

44 44 32 44 44 . 3 30 

44 44 84 44 44 . 3.40 

Slusser Sera pens, No..l, each. 5.25 


Columbus Solid Steel Scrapers, No. 1, each. 6.25 
44 44 44 No. 2, 44 . 6.75 

44 44 44 No. 3, 44 . 5.25 

Runners for Columbus Scrapers, extra, per 

pair. .50 

Chicago Scrapers and Ditchers..80 * 

Columbus New Pressed Bowl Wheeler, 

No. 2.$J».00 net 

Columbus New Pressed Bowl Wheeler, 

No. 3.$42.00 44 

Columbus Little Giant Wheelers. 27.00 44 

Austin Special Township Plow. 12.00 44 

Township or Breaking Plow.13.03 44 

Road or Grading Plow. 17.00 44 

4 ammoth Hard-Pan Plow. 40.00 44 

Hand Carte.85* 

Malleable Iron Blocks, revised list.50 * 

Star Forge and Blowers, send for circulars. .50 * 
Steam Pumps , Ac. 

Duplex Steam Pumps. 15 * 

Royal Boiler Feeders.25 * 

Centrifugal Pumps.35* 

Pipe. 

Galvanized Pressure Pipe.40* 

Fittings.20* 

Fittings. 

Cart-Tron Elbows, Tees, Crosses, Caps and 

Reducers.70*10 * 

Plugs and Bushings. 75*10 * 

Locknuts, Flange-Unions, Return Bends, 

&c..770*10* 

Branch Tees and Hook Plates.05 * 

Celling and Floor Plates. ....62V4* 

Wrought-Iron Couplings, 70*5 *, Nipples... .75 * 

Malleable Onions.67*4* 

Flanges..66 * 

Malleable Fittings, price list.65 * 

44 44 per pound.85*5* 


j Iron Body Valves and Cocks. 

Globe Angle, Cross, Check, Safety Back 

Pressure valves.70* 

Cocks with Brass Plugs, and all Iron Cocks. .65 * 
Brass Steam Goods. 

Brass Globe, Angle, Check and i roes Valves.66 * 

Steam and Service Cooks.CO * 

Safety and Hose Valves.b5 * 

Butterfly Valves. 56* 

Compression and Mississippi Gauge Cocks.. .60 * 

Lubricators.66* 

Register Gauge Cocks.60 * 

Cylinder Cocks.55 * 

Steam Bibbs.55* 

Air Cocks.65 * 

Water Gauges.65* 

List 2 Rod Rough, 34x12 glass, V4 Pipe, $3.10 

44 2 44 Finished, j|xl2 44 U ™ 5.75 

44 4 44 4 * 34x12 44 ff 44 6.00 

44 4 44 * 4 94x16 44 H 44 10.00 

Scotch Glass Tubes. .80 * 

Plain Oil Cu^s.65* 

Steam Whistles and Valves, except below.. .65 * 

Mocking bird Whistles .55* 

Single Bell Chime Whistles. 20* 

No. 2. No. 3 
No. 1. With With 
Without upright side 

valve, valve, valve. 

List Diam. 2, $5.00 $6.50 $7.50 

8, 8.00 9.50 11.00 

4, 14.00 16.00 18.00 

5, 22.00 25.00 28.00 

6, 80.00 85.00 88.00 

8, 70.00 86.00 90.00 

10, 110.00 180.00 140.00 

12, 15 .00 180.00 200.00 

Steam Gauges, except below.60 * 

44 44 6 in. iron case, cheap, per 

doz.$27.00 


Common Tongs.00* 

Revised List on Common Tongs: 

i^t 68 ’ $o^o .(& .$ .8 l.ip 

Inches, lkl IK 2 254 3 

List, $1.80 1.50 1.90 2.60 8.80 

Brown’s Tongs, List No. 1. $1.80; lfc, $1.66; 2, 

$2j 3. $C; 4, $6; 5, $U; 6, .7\ .... ~70* 

Robbing's Tongs.. . 40* 

Lifting and Sliding Tongs. .ft) * 

Barnes’s Cutters.00 * 

Stanwood Cutters.50*20* 

Saunders’s Cutters.45* 

Die Plates and Dies.62U* 

Tape and Reamers.70*10* 

Walworth Imp. Pipe cutter, same list 

as Stanwood .50*20* 

Jarecki Screw Plates. .. 83*4* 

No. 2, List. $16.0(1 

No. 3. 44 20.00 

No. $4, 44 . 22.50- 

No. 4A, 44 . 85.00 

No. 4B, 44 . 50.00 


Lunkenheimer Goods—(S) Brand. 

Lunkenheimer Regrinding Valves.50*10* 

Jenkins’s Disk Valves (Jenkins’s List). .50*10 * 

Radiator Valves.50*10* 

Radiator Valves, Jenkins’s Disk.55*5 * 

Peet Gate Valves.50*10* 

Balanced Throttle Valves.45 * 

List. $7 1 60 SH 9& io 2 oo 16 8 00 

Lunkennelmer's Lock Safety Valve.50 * 

Hummer’s Automatic Cylinder Cocks.50 * 

Cody Oilers . 50 * 

Loose Pulley Oilers#.40*5* 

Plain Oil Cups, Hinge Lid.55*5* 

Lunkenheimer’s Plain and 81!de Top 

Cups. 55*5* 

Lunkenheimer’s Automatic Cups.56*5* 

Thompson Oil Pumps.60* 

Lunkenheimer’s Index Lever Cups.56*5* 

Needlo Valve Oilers...50 * 

Automatic Sight Feed Lubricators... .50*10 * 


Baxter Wrenches... 85* 

Bemis*Call Wrenches.40* 

Alligator Wrenches . ...60* 

Stillson Wrenches.. 40 * 

Plyers . 67H * 


Duplex Die Stock.40* 

Ligntning Taps and Dies.26 * 

Pump Plates.60*10* 

Forbes’s Die Stocks.Net 

Pipe Machine .Special 

Ratchets, low list..40 * 

Pipe Vises..80* 

Saunders’ Angle Plate Vases: 

No. 1, heavy pattern.$5.76 

No. 2, 44 44 8.7ft 

No. 1, light 44 6.25 

No. 2, 44 44 8.00 

Malleable Hinged Pipe Vise. No. L. 5.00 

44 44 44 No. 2. 5.76 

44 Vises .26* 

Smith’s Vises.40*10* 

Little’s Pine Holder..$8.60 net 

Watson’s Improved Pipe Lifter.26 * 

Rubber Belting. 

Crown Standard Rubber Belt, full rolls.... 70*5 * 

Crown Standard Rubber Belt, Cut.70 * 

Crown Extra Rubber Belt. .80*5 * 

Rubber Hose. 

Competition Hose, 94 x 3 ply.$0.05 

Black Plumbers’ Hose, 94 inch x 8 ply .07 

Black Plumbers’ Hose, 1 inch x 8 ply._ AO 

Red Plumbers’ Hose, 94 inch x 8 ply,.07f£ 

Red Plumbeis’ Hose. 1 inch x 8 ply.10M 

Red Standard Hose, 94 inch x 8 ply. . .. .00 

Red Standard Hose, 1 inch x 8 ply.IF 

Black Standard Hose, other sizes.70*6* 

Extra Hose, Red or Black, 94 and 1 inch x flTgjr 

Extra Hose, other sizes. Black.60*10 * 

Eureka Cotton Hose. 

*4 inch, coupled, 9c. 94 inch, coupled, 10a 

1 inch, not coupled, 15a 
If orders during season amount to 1000 feet of 
any one size, a rebate of 1 cent per foot will be 
allowed on that size only. 

Steam and Brewers’ Hose.60*5 * 

Wire Suction Hose.60*10 * 

Hard Rubber Suction Hose.TO* 

Fire Hose, special prices on application. 

Rubber Tubing.60*10 * 

Packing. 

C. I. Sheet Packing Standard.$0.14 

C. 1. She*t Packing, Extra.70*5* 

Pure Sheet Packing.. 65 * 

O. T. Gaskets and Rings.60* 

Piston Packing.60* 

Empire, Packing .. $0.80 net. 

Eureka Packing:.40 44 

Morrison Packing. .40 44 

Soapstone Packing.10 44 

Tupper’s Flax Packing. XO 44 

Graphite Packing.. .60 44 

American Hemp, Extra. .14 44 

Russian.16 44 

Italian A. J81 44 

Italian B.16 44 

Jute Packing. .08 44 

Asbestos Goods. 

Asbestos Mill Board. John’s.$0 1814 net. 

Asbestos Paper, John’s.13*4 44 

Asbestos Rolled Cloth, Rubber Core, 

Imported. .45 44 

Asbestos Rope, Imported. AO 44 

Asbestos Wick, John’s. BO 44 

Asbestos Wick. Braided, Imported.. A6 44 

Asbestos Rubber Tape, 1J4 x 3-16, 

Imported. . BO 44 

Asbestos Square Rubber Back.46 44 

Asbestos Rubber Sheet Packing. .40 44 

Leather Belting. Discount from New lAst. 

Agricultural Leather Belting . .65 * 

Standard.60*5* 

Extra . .50* 

Extra Short Lap “Monarch”.45* 

Cotton Belting.60 * 

Round Belting. New IAsL 

Patent Solid. 46* 

Solid..50*10* 

Twist.40*10* 

Lacing , Ac. 

Best Tanned Laoe, m Sides, per sq. foot.... $0.18 
Gilt Edge Rawhide Lace, in Sides, per sq. 

foot. A1 

Tanned Lace, Cut..60 * 

Gilt Edge Rawhide Laoe, Cut. 60 * 

Cotton Waste. 

Best White. $0.0644 

No. 1 Colored. .06^ 

No. 2 Colored. . 06)4 

Hose Brass Goods and Sundries. 

Lace Cutters . *>.40 net 

Standard Belt Fasteners. 26* 
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Blake’s Belt Studs.40&S < 

Oval Point Belt Hooks.75 * 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.45 * 

Smith Belt Fasteners.30 * 

Round Belt Couplings.50*10 * 

Belt Punches.20* 

Belt Awls.$0.40 net. 

Belt Cutters, Leather.. 25.00 44 

Belt Cutters, Rubber. 25.00 “ 

Hose Couplings, % inch, per doz.80 44 

Balance...^TT.. . . .V. .60*10* 

Hose Clamps.60*10* 

Hose Pipes, Screw Tip and Cock, large end. 

60*10 * 

Lawn Sprinklers.50*10 * 

Gem Nozzles. per doz. $5.00 

„ . -— b . H1.00I A)< 

.perdoz.. 

Hose Strap Fasteners, % to i inch, each.... !$CU0 
Hose Strap Fasteners, 1% to 1)4 inch, each.. .00 

Hose Straps .. . .46*6* 

Hair Felt, 44 inoh, cut, per square foot... $0.06 

Hair Felt, inch, cut, per square foot.06)4 

Hair Felt, 1 Inch, out, per square foot.07 

Empire Tin Elevator Buckets.60 * 

Empire Iron Elevator Buckets.40 * 

Acme Steel Cups.86 * 

Excelsior Mill Elevator Buckets.00 * 

Avery Seamless. 40*10 * 

Corrugated Bolts, )4 to 94 inch, per 1000.$5.60 

Corrugated Bolts, 1 Inch, per 1000. 8.50 

Hose Reels. 

Holly Hose Reel, No. 1.$2.75 

Holly Hose Reel, No. 2.8.50 

No. 1 Success . 1.10 

No 2 8uooees. 1.00 

Eureka Folding, No. 1.1.10 

Eureka Folding, No. 2.1.00 

Eureka Fixed Arms, No. 1. 1.00 

Imperial. 75 

Gauge Glass Washers, per doz.16 

Rubber Cement.40*5 * 

Leather Cemont, per lb.$0.00 

Water Brass Goods. 

Compression Work.00 * 

Key work, rough . GO 

Key Work, finished.50 * 

Cast Iron Sinks, painted.07 1 -. * 

Steel sinks, painted.. .37)4 * 

Steel Sinks, galvanized.50*5 * 

Globe Ventilators.45 * 

Star Hydrant and Sheet Washers..00*10 * 

Crescent Hydrants and 8trcet Washers.70 * 

Wood Pumps, Chain Pumps, Ac. 

Wood Pumps, extra finish, revised list.CO * 

Chain Pump Material.00 * 

Chain.$0.05 

Victor’s New Patent Bucket, per doz. 1.00 

Tubing, per foot.02% 

Iron Pumps. 

Cistern Pumps (Fig.,200). .. .CO * 

Pitcher Pumps (Fig. 205)4).75 * 

Schrankol’s Piston Rod (Fig. 888) .25* 

Set Length Lift Pumps.60*10* 

Force Pumps . CO* 

Deep Well Standard .50 * 

Double Acting Daisy Pumps. 45 * 

Iron Cylinders, except below.75*10 * 

Brass Lined and Brass Body Cylinders.. ..70*10 * 

Cylluders (7ig. 015).00* 

Cylinders (Fig. 621) .50* 

Foot Valves. 

Foot Valves, FigB, 871,472,473,1)4 inch and 

smaller- .60*10* 

2-inoh and larger .50*10 * 

Foot and Check Valves, Figs. 474,475,470.50*10 * 

Foot and Check Valves, Fig. C07.00* 

Foot and Check Valves, Fig. 760.70 * 

Foot and Chook Valves, Fig. 742.60 * 

Globe Strainers .40 * 

Globe Strainers, Figs. 658,659, 660. 60*10 * 

Float Valves.,. -50* 

Copper Floats, each. $0.65 

Pump Rod, Drawn Steel, Special, % and 

7-l<tplain. , • •••.0394 

Pomp Rod, Drawn Steel, Special, gal van- 

SSL 94 and 7-16. w . .04% 

Rod Couplings, plain, per lb.*.... $0.15 

Rod Couplings, galvanized, per lb .18 

Brass Rod Couplings, per lb.404 net 

Gas Pipe Couplings and Guides.40 * 

WeB Points. 

Washer Points. .70* 

Radial Center..50*10* 

Brass Jacket Points, 1% x 24 x 80 hole. Nos. 50 

or 60, Gauze, per doz..$7.6 j net 

Brass Jackot Points, balance of list..75 * 

Drive Heads, Iron and Steel.25 * 

Malleable Caps.50* 

Drive Head, Hardwood Caps..25 * 

Goose Necks, Air Chambers and Cooks.50 * 

Windmill Pumps. 

Windmill Lift Standards, except Fig. 762... .60 * 

Figure 762, No. 8; 1%X0.$2.25 

Figure762,No.4; 1)2x6. 2.60 

Figure762,No. 5; 1% x 6. 2.75 

Figure762, No. 4; 2 x 10.2.75 

Figure 782, No. 5; 2x 10. 3.00 

Figure 780, AdJ. Stroke (for Tubular 

Wells). 8.25 

Windmill Force Standards, except Figures 422 

and 428...00* 

Figures 422 and 428.05* 

S-way Pumps...00* 

8-Way Pumps, Figure 786, 6 inch, $7.50; 10 

inen. $8.00 

8-Way Pumps, Figure 791. 6 Inch, $7.00; 10 

8-Way Pumps, Figure 809; 1% x 6 inch 0.75 

W. M. Working Heads.40 * 

W. M. Heads, Figure 447,06& 10*; 448.40*10* 

Double-Acting W. 01 Pumps, Figs.688 A 689.40* 
Syphon Working Barrels, Flos. 514 and 776. .40 * 
Well Pump Head and Deep Well Cylinder.. .80 * 
Hand and House Force Pumps. 

Hand Force Pumps, Iron..50 * 

Hand Force Pumps, brass.45 * 


Vertical Power Piston Pump.. .40 * 

Globe Pump. . ...J26* 

Single-Acting House Force Pump, Iron . . .50 * 

Single-Acting House Force Pump, brass.50 * 

Double-Acting House Force Pump, iron .. .45 * 
Double-Acting House Foroe Pump, brass.. .40 * 
Railroad and Ship Pumps. 

Star R. R. Force Pump.40* 

Meteor. 45* 

Counter Shafts..25 * 

Cornish Head .30* 

Deep Well Cylinders..80 * 

Alert Double-Acting Pump.. 60* 

Challenge and Monitor Pumps.85 * 

Alert Double-Acting Power Pump.40* 

Challenge Double-Acting Pulley Pumps.... 80 * 

Brass Two-Cylinder Ship Pumps.80 * 

Two-Cylinder Pumps, iron.80* 

Deluge Bilge Pumps. See circular.80* 

Hand Boiler Feed Pump.40 * 

Boiler Feed Pumps, except Figure 709.80 * 

Figure709. ?...25* 

Rotary Pumps, Ac. 

Hand Rotary Pump.40* 

Hand Rotary Barrel Pump.85 * 

Power Rotary Pump .40* 

Power Geared Rotary Pump.25 * 

Portable Garden Pumps. .50 * 

Portable Foroe Pumps.85 * 

Union Hand Engines. Special. 

Pacific Portable Force Pump.40 * 

Brass Air Pump.40 * 

Plumbers’ Force Pump and Drip Pump.50 * 

Air Pump.80* 

Beer Pump and and Test Pump .. .50 * 

Hydraulic Rams.40* 

Bells, Ac. 

Meneelv Pure Bell Metal Bells, per lb. . 284 

Hangings, discount.20* 

Steel Amalgam Bells, Figure 758.70*1 <i * 

Steel Amalgam Church Bells, Figure 3 j8.40*10* 

Wrought-Iron Jack Screws.70*10* 

Cast-Iron Jack Screws, 8 x 24.$1.75 net 

Wrought-Iron and Cast-Iron Cider Press 

Screws.50* 

Pump Repairs.50 * 

Exports. 

PER SHIP WANDERING JEW, FEBRUARY 20, 
1889, FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Healu db Earl.—5 cases Sawmills, 4 cases 
Grain Mills. 48 dozen Axes. 

ByJ. W. Horton db Son .—204 dozen Axe and 
Pick Handles. 

By Holmes , Booth db Haydens .—10 packages 
Lamp Goods. 

By Reed db Barton .—404 pounds Plated-Ware. 
By Lalance db Grosjean Mfg. Company .—095 
pounds Household Utensils. 

By Rogers Locomotive and Machine Works.— 
16,422 pounds Locomotive Machinery. 

By G. P. Patterson .—2760 pounds Cordage, 
589 pounds Cordage. 

Bu Simpson, Hall, Miller db Co .—11 cases 
Plated-Ware. 

By Collins Company .—100 dozen Edge Tools. 
By Parkerdb Whipple Company .—105 pounds 
Clocks, 105 Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman .—800 dozen Axe Handles, 
100 cases Axle Grease. 

By Welsh db Lea .—10 cases Iron Bolts. 1 case 
Carpet 8weepers. 

By Waterbury Clock Company .—58 cases 
Clocks, 8 cases Clocks. 

By Ansonia Clock Company .—91 boxes Clocks, 
40 boxes Clocks. 

By YcUe db Tow tie Mfg. Company .—856 pounds 
Locks. 

By Edward Miller db Co .—40 packages Lamp 
Goods, 88 packages Lamp Goods. 

By New Haven Clock Company .—288 Clocks. 
By Rand Drill Company .—4 boxes Drilling 
Machine. 

By W. db B. Douglas .—5 boxes, 2 casks 
Pumps. 

By Meriden Britannia Company .—0 pack¬ 
ages Plated-Ware, 20 packages Plated-Ware, 
8 boxes Plated-Ware, 8 boxes Plated-Ware. 
By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Company .—11 
cases Hardware, 42 packages Hardware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
—2 cases Guns, 1 case Tools, 22,000 Cart¬ 
ridges. 

By Manhattan Brass Company .—20 cases 
Lamp ware, 42 barrels Lampware, 2 cases 
Brass Goods. 

By H. W. Johns Mfg. Company .—1014 
pounds Asbestos Packing. 198 gallons Var¬ 
nish, 100 gallons Liquid Dryer, 560 pounds 
Asbestos Packing. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—5 crates Stoves, 4 
cases Whetstones, 6 packages Grindstone and 
Parts, l case Lead Pencils, 1 case Forks. 

By Woodhouse db Stortz .—20 dozen Edge 
Tool8, 10S5 pounds Hardware, 202 pounds 
Electro-Plated Ware. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co —27,000 pounds School 
Slates, 6 sets Harness, 8% dozen Hardware, 
6 dozen Axes, 8 cases Hardware. 

By Ilsfey, Doubleday db Co.—l case Hardware, 
224 pounds Glue, 4 1-6 gross Glue. 

By Hailler db Ouereav .—8 cases Hardware. 
600 cases School Slates. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—77 cases Handles, 120 
dozen Handles, 2 cases Spokes, 3 casks Pumps, 

1 case Wrenches, 2 dozen Forks, 8 cases Cast¬ 
ings, 28 dozen Locks, 8 packages Hardware, 

2 barrels Castings, 69 cases Slates, 5X dozen 


Velocipedes, 200 boxes Clothes Pins, 86 dozen 
Towel Rollers, 7 boxes Shade Rollers, 28 
dozen Lampware, 2 boxes Hose, 2 boxes Tools, 

1 dozen Clamps, 1 box Harness, 4 dozen Ham¬ 
mocks, 13 boxes Axes, 27 boxes Hardware, 
8000 pounds Nails, 12 dozen Hoes, 48 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 1 box Handles, t case Drills, 2 
cases Cages, X dozen Scales. 5 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 358 pounds Cord, 27 dozen Saws, 25 
dozen Staples, 600 pounds Nails. 7 dozen 
Locks, 2 cases Tools, 500 feet Hose, 8826 
pounds Bolts, 12 cases Handles, 6 neats Tubs, 
6 nests Pails, 5 boxes Tools, 2 cases Hardware, 
3 cases Axes, 6 dozen Saws, 7 packages 
Hardware, 8 dozen Tacks, 12 dozen Wire 
Goods, 1 case Wire Cord. X gross Axle 
Grease, 2 cases Hardware, 3 cases Wrenches 

2 cases Wire Goods, 8 cases Tinware, 6 dozen 
Oil Stoves, 2 cases Tools, 14 Ranges and lbox 
Parts, 100 boxes Clothes Pins, 12 dozen Hoes, 
270pounds Tools, 3dozen Braces, l2Wdozen 
Braces, 4 dozen Axes, 111 pounds Wagon 
Springs, 1 case Bolt Cutters, 16 dozen Stump 
Joints, 18 gross Hardware, % gross Shoe 
Blacking, 7 boxes Tools, 2 crates Mail Boxes, 
1 case Chalk, 14 Oil Stoves, 6 dozen Bench 
Screws, I case Bolts, 3 dozen Axes, 6 dozen 
Hoes, 2 dozen Choppers^ cases Bolts, 2 cases 
Carriage-Ware, 5 cases Hubs, 1 case Whiffle- 
tree, 3 Pumps, 2 dozen Sinks, X dozen Lawn 
Mowers, 18 boxes Tools, 4 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 10 cases Axles, 4 cases Tools, 96 dozen 
Bolts, 1 dozen Grindstones, 1 crate Carriage- 
Ware, 2 cases Springs, 1 case Bolts, 3 cases 
Carriage-Ware, 1 case Drills, 1 case Bolts, 
1 case Tools, 90 dozen Whips. 

By W. B. Crossman db Bro. —125,000 Blasting 
Caps, 80 dozen Axes, 1 box Stove Parts, 12 
dozen Traps, 84 dozen Whisk Brooms, 14 
cases Hardware, 310 Clocks, 3 gross Lead 
Pencils, 27 dozen Wrenches, 12 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 2 dozen Meat Choppers, 82 cases Nails. 
89 dozen Traps, 24 dozen Thermometers, 16 
dozen Stencils, 6 dozen Oilers, 18 dozen 
Curry Combs, 1 case Tools, IX dozen Mal¬ 
lets, 14 dozen Emery Grinders, 16 dozen 
Hardware, 1 dozen Meat Choppers, 6 dozen 
Sives, 10 dozen Reflectors, X dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 26 cases Hardware, 24 dozen spools 
Wire, 5 dozen Wooden Faucets, 28 Churns, 
1 barrel Lamp Goods, 6 dozen Mattocks, 
8800 pounds Nails, 5 gross Shade Rollers, 
10,000 Paper Shells, 12,000 Loaded Shot 
Shells, 123 dozen Axes, 16 dozen Axes, 2 
gross Whips, 15 dozen Padlocks, 66 dozen 
Axes, 12 dozen Hoes, 374 dozen Handles, 228 
pounds Tacks, 2 dozen Axes, 2 packages 
Blocks, 2 cases Tools, 48 pairs Skates, 4 dozen 
Axes, l box Hardware, 82 packages Pumps 
and Parts, 7 Clocks, 1 box Hardware, 1 case 
Hardware, 6X dozen Iron Wagons. 3 eases 
Hardware, 2)4 gross Glue, 1 box Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —8500 pounds Nails, 

1 dozen Tubs, 21 dozen Forks, 12 dozen 
Brush Holders, 5 dozen Hinges, 1 dozen 
Saws, 1 case Stamped-Ware. 4 gross Rollers, 

2 packages Lampware, 35k dozen Rakes, 
8 dozen Lemon Squeezers, 12 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 11 boxes Wringers, 1 case Hardware, 
2 packages Hardware, 2 boxes Hardware, 
19 packages Hardware, 4 dozen Glue, 181 sets 
Axles, 8593 pounds Carriage Bolts, 49 
packages Hardware, 30 dozen Forks. 4 
packages Lawn Mowers, 0 packages Plated- 
Ware, 11 cases Wringers. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.—l cases Saws, 6 
cases Axles, 15 cases Axles, 54 cases Axes, 
1 box Hardware. 4 packages Drill Ma¬ 
chinery, 15 Axes, 2 cases M&lleabies, 10 cases 
Spokes, 1 case Pick Handles, 38 Bundles 
Rough Handles, 1 crate Tills. 6 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 2 barrels Chimneys, 3 cases Spring 
Rollers, 3 cases Whip Handles. 0 cases Ve¬ 
locipedes. 120,000 Slates, l box Hardware, 15 
boxes Bolts. 

By A. Field db Co.— 15 gross Hinges, 3 gross 
Hooks. 8>^ dozen Locks, 650 pounds NaDs, 2 
dozen Wringers, 3 dozen Hammers, 18 dozen 
Axle Grease, 2 gross Varnish, 3 dozen 
Brushes, 1)4 gross Axle Grease, 2 dozen 
Tools, 3 dozen Harness-Ware, 7 dozen Axes, 
84,000 Bolts, 18 dozen Hardware, 18 dozen 
Axle Grease, 1 gross Varnish, 1)4 gross Har¬ 
ness Dreasing, 1JX gross Hardware, 12 dozen 
Whim, 2 gross Harness Dress, 5 dozen Har¬ 
ness Parts, 6 dozen Brushes, 60 pounds Rivets, 
122 dozen Harness-Ware, 2 dozen Harness- 
Ware, 13X dozen Harness-Ware, 8 dozen 
Harness-Ware, 8 cases Axle Grease. 

By McLean Bros, db Riga. —16 Dies. 4 dozen 
Miter Boxes, 18 dozen Plumbs mid Levels, 
IK dozen Chain Wrenches, 21 dozen Coffee 
Mills, 1 dozen Sad Irons, 8 dozen Meat Chop¬ 
pers, 11 cases Gate Latches, &c., 3 dozen 
Lamp Reflectors, 180 dozen Burners, 2X 
dozen Boring Machines, 82 dozen Locks, lS 
dozen Saw Sets, 18 dozen Lamp Goods, 9 
dozen Guns. 14,000 Cartridges, 24 Churns, 27 
dozen Brackets, 800 dozen Locks, 6 dozen 
Molasses Gates, 44,000 Bolts. 11 packages 
Lampware, 1 case Sewing Machine Parts, 
110 dozen Hay Forks, 24 dozen Gate Latches, 
150 dozen Brackets, 1 dozen Miter Boxes, 89 
dozen Wrenches, 10 Stoves and Parts, 76 
dozen Saws, K dozen Guns, K dozen WheeL 
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h ar rows, 1 dozen Wringers, 10 dozen Axes, 1 
tagE**, 60 sets Axles, 1 dozen Spirit 

By Morris , Strouse db Co.—1J^ dozen Wring- 
ers, 12 dozen Mop Sticks, 68 dozen Edge 
Tools, 14 gross Kitchen Tools, 36 dozen Iron 
lacks, 92 dozen Axes, 80 dozen Hardware, 6 
dozen Grindstones and Fixtures, 46 dozen 
Mouse Traps, 8 gross Tools, 6 gross Shade 
Hollers, 108 dozen Tools, 1 dozen Money 
1/rawera, 70 dozen Tools, 3 gross Brooms. 

B U r mbs, Crosby db Eddy.— 2400 pounds 
Nails, 2 Printing Presses, 1 case House-Fur- 
n^hing Goods, 92 dozen Handles, 2 dozen 
Wringers, 5 dozen Rakes, 1886 pounds 
HCTews, 6 dozen House-Furnishing Goods. 

w - &abody db Co. -44,808 pounds Barb 
Wire, 5 packages Hammocks, 2000 pounds 


PER SCHOONER SEVERN, MARCH 2, 1889, FOB 
EAST LONDON. 

B V C *\ re yiY ale & Lambert.— 1200 feet Sash 
c <jrd» I860 pounds Sash Weights. 

ByW. H. Crossman db Bro.—62 cases Plow 
Farts. 

By Arkell & Douglas. —40 dozen Axes, 6 cases 
Agricultural Implements, 1 case Shares IS 
1 0880 Slate Pencils, 125 kegs 
Nails, 230 cases Agricultural Implements, 40 
dozen Axes, 39 cases Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 198 cases Agricultural Implements, 1 
A Tel »S5^ 1 Cord > *° dozen Handles, 50 dozen 
Axes, 7700 pounds Sash Weights, 20 Pumps, 
8 cases Scales, 26 cases Plows, 1W dozTn 
aocks, 64 cases Plows, 4 cases Sewing Mar 
chines, 60 dozen Picks, 5 Carriages, 26dozen 
Picks, ^Carnages, 4 cases Axles, 6 cases 


*» WKUUI, t 

_--jo-,15 cases Plows, 10 kegi 

Wire, 760 pounds Sasl 
Weights, 1 Carriage, W dozen Hardware, ] 
domi Churns, & dozen Saws, 6 dozer 
Brooms, 1 case Hardware, 3 dozen Tools, 1 
case Cages, 2 dozen Wheels, 3 cases Varnish, 
100 pounds Oil Stones, 1 case Planes, 6 pack¬ 
ages Mills, % .dozen Mangles, 1 dozen Wring 
ers, U dozen Washers, % dozen ChurnsTsi 
packages Rims, &c. 

B Vjf- Crossman <t Bro.—i dozen Axes 
SOO^d^en Handles, 48 dozen Handles, % dozer 


No Trusts for Kansas_The Kansas 

Senate has passed the bill to prevent 
trusts, combinations and pools, and it be¬ 
comes a law. It provides that all ar¬ 
rangements, contracts, agreements, trusts 
or Combinations between persons or corpor¬ 
ations, made with a view or which tend 
to prevent full and free competition in the 
importation or transportation of articles 
imported into that State, or in the prod¬ 
uct, manufacture and sale of domestic raw 
materials, or for the use of money, or to 
fix attorney’s fees, and all arrangements, 
trusts or combinations between persons or 
corporations designed or which tend to 
advance the cost to the consumer of any 
such articles, or which tend to advance or 
control the rate of interest for the loan or 
use of money to the borrower, are declared 
to be against the public policy, unlawful 
and void. The bill provides a penalty of 
imprisonment and a fine not to exceed 
$1000 for violation. 


The trial of the compound locomotive 
Pennsylvania was made a few days since 
in the Altoona yards. This engine was 
built after designs by F. W. Webb, me¬ 
chanical engineer of the London and 
Northwestern Railroad, at the works of 
Beyer, Peacock & Co., Manchester, Eng¬ 
land, and was assembled at the Altoona 
shops. In this engine the inventor en¬ 
deavored not only to secure the econom¬ 
ical advantages of the compound principle, 
but also to obtain the adhesion of tonr 
drivers without using parallel rods. Al¬ 
though the test was satisfactory, there are 
some improvements needed before the 
Pennsylvania company will order more 
engines to be built after the same pattern. 


Contracts aggregating $600,000 have 
been let for the construction of the Ohio 
connecting railway bridge across the Ohio 
River at Brunot’s Island, a few miles 
below Pittsburgh. The successful bidders 


are Pittsburgh firms, and they have orders 
to commence work at once. The building 
of the bridge will be under the supervision 
of Chief Engineer M. J. Becker, of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Rail¬ 
way. It is expected to be finished in about 
a year. The bridge proper will be a mile 
long, approached by an iron viaduct 700 
feet in length. 


The Reading Failure. 


The suspension of the Reading Iron 
Works, one of the largest concerns of the 
kind in Pennsylvania, has been announced. 
The.works are located in Reading, and are 
owned by a stock company. The com¬ 
pany have issued $250,000 first mortgage 
and $150,000 second mortgage bonds. 
In addition to this, there is $500,000 of 
preferred stock and $500,000 of common. 
The floating debt is said to be heavy. 
About 2500 men are employed in the 
works at Reading. There are three roll¬ 
ing mills, a steam forge, a large machine 
shop and foundry, a rail works, and ODe of 
the largest pipe mills in the country. 

The works were originally owned by 
Seylert, McManus & Co. The firm failed 
some years ago, and the creditors then or¬ 
ganized and decided to continue the busi¬ 
ness under the title of the Reading Iron 
Works. John Penn Brock was elected 
president and Edward W. Coit general 
manager. Mr. Brock died about eight 
years ago, and was succeeded by Mr. Coit, 
who has since been the executive head of 
the company. Shortly after the organiza¬ 
tion of the company there was some trouble 
caused by business depression, and an ex¬ 
tension was asked for and granted. A 
portion of the indebtedness was paid in 
cash and a portion in preferred stock. 
The company continued to do business 
after the settlement was made, and, under 
Mr. Coit’s management, enjoyed a period 
of prosperity; but dullness in the trade and 
shrinkage in prices finally overwhelmed it. 
A meeting of the creditors will be held in 
Philadelphia on Thursday. 

Later dispatches announce that the 
rolling mills at Naomi and Gibraltar, near 
Reading, the greater portion of whose 
products were received by the Reading 
Iron Works, closed down for want of 
orders, and the Keystone Rolling Mill, at 
Reading, whose entire product is taken by 
the Reading Iron Works, also shut down. 

Orders have been issued by the Reading 
Railroad Company stopping the shipment 
to the Reading Iron Works of coal, lime, 
ore, iron, &c , from the mines, furnaces 
and kilns controlled by the railway com¬ 
pany. The works were running as usual 
on Wednesday. 


An Important Ruling in Commer¬ 
cial Law. 


The opinion handed down on the 5th 
inst. by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Liverpool and Great 
Western Steamship Company te one of 
special interest to the world. The question 
involved was whether a steamship company 
can limit its liability for its own negli¬ 
gence. The decision of the court is that 
it cannot. In this case the company had 
stipulated in its bills of lading that it 
should not be liable for the negligence, de¬ 
fault or error in judgment of the navi¬ 
gators of the vessel. The vessel was 
stranded on the coast of Wales. On the 
trial in the lower court it was found that 
the stranding was due to negligence on 
the part of the vessel’s officers. The com¬ 
pany then claimed that even in that case 
it was exempt from liability bv the ex¬ 
press stipulation in its bills of lading. The 
Supreme Court holds that the stipulation 
was not valid in law, for the reason that 


no steamship company nor any other com¬ 
mon carrier has any right or power make 
such a condition. The court says: 

No public carrier is permitted by law to 
stipulate for an exemption from the conse¬ 
quences of negligence. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple upon which the law of common carriers 
was established was to secure the utmost care 
and diligence in the performance of their 
duties. A carrier who stipulates not to be 
bound to the exercise of care and diligence 
seeks to put off the essential duties of his em¬ 
ployment. Nor can those duties be waived in 
respect of the servants of the common carrier, 
©specially where the latter is incapable of act¬ 
ing except through others. To admit such a 
proposition as that the law merely demanded 
abstract carefulness and diligence in proprie¬ 
tors and stockholders who take no active part 
in the business would be subversive of the very 
object of the law. 

The court further holds that English 
law cannot make such a stipulation valid 
in case of a contract made in this country, 
for in such case our own law governs. 
“ The fact that the vessel went ashore on 
the coast of Great Britain is quite im¬ 
material.” This decision will have a 
revolutionary effect on both ocean and 
land bills of lading. It will make a dead 
letter of the clause exempting the com¬ 
pany from liability for its own negligence. 


The Brunot’g Island Bridge. —Con¬ 
tracts have been let for the erection of the 
Ohio connecting railway bridge across the 
Ohio River, at Brunot’s Island, a few 
miles below Pittsburgh. The contracts 
amount to $600,000, and have all been 
awarded to Pittsburgh parties. The 
Keystone Bridge Company have the con¬ 
tract for the ironwork. The work will be 
under the supervision of Chief Engineer 
M. J. Becker, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railway. The bridge will con¬ 
sist of two deck spans, each 121 feet long, 
over the Chartiera turnpike; eleven deck 
spans, each 171 feet long over Brunot’s 
Island; two channel spans, one 416 and 
the other 425 feet long; one span over the 
Pittsburgh and Western road of 187 feet; 
two spans over the Fort Wayne yards 150 
feet in length each, and one iron viaduct 
700 feet long, paralleling and gradually 
sloping to the grade of the Fort Wayne 
road. The object in erecting this bridge 
is to permit the transferring of freight by 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis and 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railway lines without having to haul the 
freight to Pittsburgh, and making the 
transfer in that city, as is the case at 
present. 


A committee representing 5000 work¬ 
ing engineers, members of the five princi¬ 
pal stationary engineers’ associations in 
this city and Brooklyn, called on Mayor 
Grant and filed a protest against the prac¬ 
tice, lately begun, of persons contracting 
to run the boilers and steam apparatus in 
factories and office buildings and employ¬ 
ing incompetent men They declare that 
the steam-heating apparatus in many of 
the public schools is in inefficient hands, 
and that generally the public is exposed to 
the danger of being blown up in offices 
and factories, and even in the streets, 
whose sidewalks cover many mismanaged 
boilers. They ask that the law requiring 
that all boilers be tested and all engineers 
be licensed after a thorough examination 
be rigidly enforced. 


We understand that two of the rail 
mills, the Lackawanna Coal and Iron 
Company and the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, are preparing to add another con¬ 
verter to their plant. 


Howard Burden has recently become 
president of the Hudson River Iron and 
Ore Company, at Burden, N. Y. We 
understand that the question of putting up 
a modern furnace is under consideration 
by this company. 
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The Empire Window Screen. 

This article is manufactured by C. J. 
Sherriff & Co., Morristown, N. Y., for 
whom C. F. Guyon &Co., 99 Reade street, 
New York, are agents. A general view of 
the screen is given in the accompanying 
illustration, Fig. 1, and a view of the fly- 
escape is given m Fig. 2. These window 
screens are made of maple or birch finished 
in the natural color, and are referred to as 
strongly as well as neatly constructed. 
The corners are double-mortised and glued, 
and not simply wire-nailed, as others. The 
manufacturers call special attention to the 
fact that the wire screen is tightened per¬ 
fectly smooth by having inlaid wood 
strips nailed a into the frames through the 



Fig. 1 .—The Empire Window Screen. 

entire length. The screen is made with an 
automatic spring adjustment by which the 
side pieces are pressed outward, making 
them fit snugly in the window. The 
screens are also made with metallic slides, 
the advantage of which, as not effected 
by dampness, is alluded to. It will be ob¬ 
served that the sides or extensions are 
paneled, thus admitting more light and 
air than when made solid. Fig. 2, which 
represents the fly-escape, shows the outside 
of the screen as it is placed in the window. 
It will be seen that above the wire cloth 
are small openings made by the curves in 
the upper part of the outside piece of the 
frame, permitting the flies going 
up on the wire cloth to pass under 



Fig. 2.— Fly-Escape. 

the inner upper piece of the frame, 
and out through the aperture thus 
afforded. The point is made that they 
will thus make their escape from the 
room, while at the same time there is no 
likelihood of their entering through these 
openings. _ 

Stanley’s Patent Roofing Bracket 


advantage being that the brackets are al¬ 
ways ready for use, and afterward can be 
dropped from a roof to the ground with¬ 
out fear of breaking. The manufacture 
of these goods by the Stanley Rule and 
Level Company, of New Britain, Conn., 
has recently been undertaken, and they 


fore. Besides the drop-forged tack claws 
recently illustrated by us, J. H. Williams 
& Co. have made a number of important 
additions to their line of specialties. 
Among others we note full lines of stand¬ 
ard single and double head set screw 
wrenches, plain and shoulder thumb-screw 



Stanley's Patent Roofing Bracket. 


report a good demand for the brackets, as 
also favorable testimonials from carpenters 
and painters who have already usea them. 


The Brock Patent Chain Pipe 
Wrenches. 


J. H. Williams & Co., 9 to 15 Richards 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
the Brock patent chain pipe wrenches and 
of other drop-forged specialties, have 
recently purchased a testing machine from 
the well-known house of Tinius Olsen & 
Co., Philadelphia, for the especial purpose 
of testing the material used in their chain 
wrenches, as well as the wrenches them¬ 
selves after assembling. The capacity of 
this machine is 30,000 pounds, and its 
owners inform us that not only will all the 


blanks and machine handles. Their al¬ 
ready extensive line of engineers’ wrenches 
has been enlarged until it now contains all 
sizes from £ inch to 2£ inches, the most re¬ 
cent additions being wrenches for 2-inch 
and 2£-inch bolts. They carry a large 
stock of all their products, having con¬ 
stantly on hand 50,000 wrenches of 90 dif¬ 
ferent kinds and 75 different sizes of 
thumb-screw blanks. 


C. A. Maynard’s Handled Planters’ 
and Field Hoes. 


Robert Murray, 24 Duane street, New 
York, sole agent for these goods, is now of¬ 
fering them to the trade. It will be observed 
from the illustrations given that these hoes 
are so constructed that the head can be 



Brock chain wrenches hereafter made be 
carefully tested with this apparatus, but 
that all the material intended for these 
goods will be subjected to careful trial in 
the same manner, and its tensile and 
transverse strength accurately.gauged be¬ 
fore it is allowed to be made up into the 
tools. The latest improvement in the 
Brock chain wrenches, which are manu¬ 
factured solely by the above firm, is the 
patent steel safety link now applied to all 
the sizes. This invention for attaching 
the chain to the wrench is covered by 
United States letters patent No. 377,795, 
granted February 14, 1888, and is re¬ 


read ily detached from the handle, thus 
greatly facilitating the shipping, reducing 
freight and making the goods more con¬ 
venient to store. Fig. 1 shows the hoe 
complete and ready for use, and Fig. 2 the 
separate parts of which it is made. It will 
be seen tnat the blade is a sheet of steel 
which is attached to the handle by means 
of a large-headed bolt which passes 
through it and enters the ferruled end of 
the handle, in which it is securely fast¬ 
ened by the keys. The utility of this con¬ 
struction is obvious, and the excellence of 
the material and workmanship is also re¬ 
ferred to by the manufacturers. The 


Our readers will be interested in 
the illustration we give of a new device 
for supporting stagings on a roof. 
Two brackets are represented in position 
for use, and another one is shown detached. 
The material used in constructing the 
bracket is spring steel, and the parts are 
riveted together at a point near the base. 
The tw'o beveled ends can be inserted 
under two layers of shingles, already laid, 
and any pressure from above will then 
fasten both sets of prongs firmly on the 
roof. Steel spurs which project from the 
upper bearing surface of the bracket will 
secure the staging boards in place. It is 
claimed that one dozen per minute can be 
put in position or released, and that no 
nail-holes are left in the roof, a further 



Fig. 2.—Parts of Maynard's Handled Hoes. 


garded as a most valuable improvement. 
The object of this addition is to render it 
impossible for the chain to break away 
from the jaws, and the great defect exist¬ 
ing in other chain wrenches is thereby 
avoided. The addition of the safety link 
does not affect the reversibility of the tool, 
and all sizes are interchangeable as hereto¬ 


planters’ hoes are made with polished or 
unpolished blades, and the fiela hoes with 
polished blades. 

The reduction works completed at 
Deadwood, Dak., two months ago at a 
cost of $90,000, were destroyed by fire 1st 
inst. 
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The Bell Eavc-Trough Hanger as Pat Up for Shipment. 


ened to the trough while it is on the 
ground, the operation consisting simply of 
closing down the hook with a pair of 
8-inch gas plyers. When the trough is 
elevated to its place the hangers may be 
bent and adjusted to the pitch of the roof 
in order to give the trough the proper fall. 
This hanger is claimed to form a complete 
brace ana support to the trough, and to 
hold it not alone in its proper position but 
in shape as well. It is easily and quickly 
adjusted, and is meeting with a great deal 


knife to stand at right angles to the bar. 
The knife is attached to the lever by screws, 
clearly shown in the cut. When oper¬ 
ating the machine, it is only necessary to 
place a picket on the rest, as indicated in 
the engraving, push the lever forward, 
and the work is aone. The lever is thrown 
back into its original position by a spring 
suitably placed. The makers state that ? 
when desired, they furnish with the ma¬ 
chine a miter attachment designed for cut¬ 
ting or pointing ends of shingles. When 


Bell’s Eave-Trough Hanger. 

Messrs. John W. Bell & Co., of Mercer, 
Pa., are directing the attention of the 
trade to what is known as Bell's eave- 
trough hanger, made of a single piece of 
galvanized wire. The statement is made 
that this hanger will not corrode, nor 
cause the trough to rust. It can be fast¬ 


to it two uprights of the same material. 
Secured to these uprights is an adjustable 
picket-rest with movable gauge. The iron 
knife bar, or lever, which is provided with 
a wooden handle, is attached at its lower 
extremity to the base by means of a hinged 
joint, which serves as a fulcrum. The man¬ 
ufacturers state that the knife-holder is ad¬ 
justable upon the knife-bar,^and causes the 


size has a range of from J to 2 inches, and 
weighs complete 12 pounds. The strength 
of this pipe-vise, as well as the low price 
at whicn it is sold, are also alluded to. 


Beading Hardware Company. 

From a late issue of the Heading (Pa.) 
Times we take the following description 
of the new works of the Reading Hard¬ 
ware Company, located in that city, and 
which are fast approaching completion: 

The finishing touches are now being given 
to the new bui dings of tie Reading Hardware 
Company by the carpenters, and by the mid¬ 
dle or April the remembrance that the destruc¬ 
tion of the old works was the most serious con¬ 
flagration in the history of Reading will be 
drowned in the hum of new and improved 
machinery, and the noise of 700 busy workmen. 



Hand Picket fainter. Made by I. 8. Spencer's Sons . 


of favor. The hangers are put up in 
packages of two dozen each, the engrav 
ing presented herewith showing the ap¬ 
pearance of a bundle of hangers ready for 
shipment. The firm state that their sales 
last year were double those of any other 
season, and the prospects for 1889 are 
promising. 


Hand Picket Pointer. 


Messrs. I. 8. Spencer’s Sons, of Guil¬ 
ford, Conn., are introducing to the build¬ 
ing trades a device for shaping the tops of 
pickets, a general view of the machine 
being afforded by means of the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. It is known as a hand 
picket pointer, and is provided with abase 
made of hard wood, having firmly fastened 


this attachment is used, it is fastened to 
the picket-rest in the place of the gauge. 

A New Pipe-Vise. 


Curtis & Curtis, manufacturers of the 
Forbes patent die-stock and pipe cutting 
and threading machinery, Bridgeport, 
Conn., are putting on the market the pipe- 
vise which is illustrated herewith. It is 
described as made of the best malleable 
iron and steel. The lightness of the con¬ 
trivance is referred to by the manufactur¬ 
ers as making it very convenient for carry¬ 
ing in the tool-chest or pocket. The smaller 
size, which is represented in the cut, weighs 
complete 2J pounds, and has a range of 
from i to J inch inclusive. The larger 


A New Pipe Vise. 


Bins and boxes are now being put in the store¬ 
house. wnich is that portion on Sixth street 
and extending back almost to and connected 
with the factory buildings by an iron bridge, 
for the storage of the various kinds of manu¬ 
factured articles. The whole arrangement is 
being made in accordance with the most mod¬ 
ern plans adopted by similar establishments, 
with original modifications and improvements 
by the proprietors of the works. In the ware¬ 
house five floors are utilised, and by the use of 
two Stokes & Parrish elevators the goods are 
quickly handled from one floor to another. 
The elevators are run by a pressure valve with 
steam from the factory boilers. In the cellar, 
which has one of the best cement floors, the 
heavy goods are principally kept. On the first 
floor is the office and shipping department. 
When completed the office will be inclosed by 
a railing and glass partitions, and will be light 
and roomy, much to the pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion of the score of bookkeepers. It is supplied 
with finely finished ash and walnut desks, and 
two stenographers are kept busy receiving the 
dictation of many letters daily. The second 
floor is where the fine bronze plated metal and 
brass ware is stored. On the fourth the pack¬ 
ing is done, and on the fifth the paper boxes 
are stored. Over 100,000 of these were in the 
building when it was burned down. The 
company will hereafter manufacture their own 
boxes. 

The warehouse and factory are connected hr 
a covered iron bridge made by Cofrode & 
Saylor, of Pottstown, and as the goods are 
finished in the factory they are at once sent 
across the bridge to the proper wareroom. The 
factory and japan house, which is the depart¬ 
ment where the danger from fire usually ex¬ 
ists, has been so constructed in the new build¬ 
ing as to make a conflagration through it only 
a possibility. It is of the safest and best de¬ 
sign, with the fire on the ground floor and the 
ovens on the second. The factory is also sup- 

8 lied with an immense vault, extending from 
be first to the fourth floors, in which fine 
tools, dies, Ac., are to be stored. The com¬ 
pany suffered a heavy loss from the destruc¬ 
tion of fine tools at the time of the fire. The 
floors are all of double thickness, and all the 
doors and windows are covered with a casing 
of tin as an additional precaution against fire. 
An important precaution was also taken in the 
boiler-nouse by the building of a belt well, 
which would prevent a fire m the main shaft 
from spreading. The new buildings win be 
completed probably by the 1st of April, and 
when all departments are in full operation 
again between 700 and 800 hands will be em¬ 
ployed. 


The new French cable to Hayti, San 
Domingo and cities in Venezuela is now 
open for service. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


MARCH 6, 1889. 


Note .—'The quotation* given below represent the Current Hardware Price* which prevail in the nyfe* *^***3^ r£* 

■TSd iraufacturen should not be held responsible for them. In cases ^where good *are quoted at lower t^manijjcwrere name, 

} that the ^ manufacturers are selling at.the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps oy uw 


unices,____ 

jtated that the manufacturers 
at the figures named. 


A. 


26 ft 
26 ft 
7)4% 


LaaishUs.- 

Cans, Percussion, * 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s.50# 

R B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's.. ..66* 

E. a Omd. Edge. CVmt^Flre, 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s.. 41.40 , 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.60* 

O. .28# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. _ ^ 

F. C. Trimmed..60*1 

F.L.Ground.... ..g#[g ? 

Cent. Fire Ground.. .70* 26 ft 

Dbl. Waterproof.... .$1.40 7% % 

DbL Waterproof, in 1.10*8.. 41.40 J 

8.B.Genuine Imp..orted. .... ...46* 

Bley’s E. B.64* 065# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .61.60 
Cartr idg es. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.60*5*2 * 

Rim Fire Military... .15*2 % 

©rat. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.25*6*2 * 

Cent. Fire, Military and fiportiij^^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 82 cal., 
additional 10 * on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges.22cal., $1.75. 2% 

Blank Cartridges.82cal.. 6340........4 > 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*6*2 % 

R R Caps, Round Ball, H-76 .2 % 

B. R Caps. Con. Ball. Swgd., $2.00. 2% 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00. 2% 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00^ 

AD other Primers. $140. 2% 

Shells— 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 j^gagge^ 
Flmt^qaallty, 14.1« »d *0 

ChtbjRival ana Climax br»nd«j44,^W^ 

SriboU^Somb. Shot Shells--16A25 

“ ■ Shot 8hells, 1st quality.60*2% 

i Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax. 


( Z L. 10 and 12 guage.40*6*2% 

“Special,” 16 gauged.30*10*6*2% 

••Special,” 10 andl2 gauge.40*10*2* 


'•Special, 
Fowler's Pat, 


.$346 


Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. Ust No. 10.1887. 20*10% 

Wads— 

U.M.C.ft W.R.A.—RE., 11 up..$2.00 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.—R E., 9*10.. 2.80 
U. M. C. ft W. R A.-B. F.. 7ft8... 2.60 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 3.10 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., 9*10.. 4.00 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 7ft8... 4.00 

Bley’s R E„ 11 up.$1.76 

Bley’s P. B.. 11020.240 

Anvils.— 

Bagle Anvils, 9 ft 10*.20020*6* 

Peter Wright’s.0)4* 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole.8«* 

Armltage’s Moose Hole, Extra.11)#® Ilk# 

Trenton.OkOOH* 

Wilkinson’s.0)4010# 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.11011k# 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co. 83H% 

Anvil Vise and DriU- 

MfUers Falls Co., $18.00.20% 

Cheney Anvil and vise.26% 

Allen Anvil and Vise... .$3.00. die 40ftl0% 

Apple Parera— 

doz $4.76 
dos 640 
dos 6.26 
dos 746 
•oh 17.00 
dos 12.00 
dos 646 
dos 4.00 
dos 8.76 
dos 4.76 
dos 80.00 
dos 6.00 
dos 1340 
dos 640 
dos 4.00 
dos 4.00 
dos 4.00 
dos 4.00 
dos 6.00 
dos 440 
dos 1840 
dos 440 
dos 440 
dos 446 
dos 6.76 
dos 6.60 


Antrim Combination. 9 

Baldwin. 9 

Champion. 9 

Eureka, 1888.e 

Family Bay 8tate... 9 

Gem.? 

Gold Medal. 9 

Hudson’s New *88... 


M< 


Mew Lightning.. 

Oriole. 

Penn.. 

Perfection. 


Rocking Table. 9 

Turntable. 9 

Victor. 9 

Waverty. 

White Mountain. 

72. 

76. 

78. 


70% 


A users and Bits— 

Douglass Mfg. Co.. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. 

HumphreysvUle Mfg-Co............ 

French. Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher,. 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Co.66 % 

Cook’s, N. H. CopperCo.60*10050* 10ft6% 

Ires’ Circular Lip.60% 

Patent Solid Head.80% 

C. R Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Up.40% 

0. ML Jennings ft Co., No. 80.60% 

C. B, Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits, 9 set, 
82k quarters. No. 6. $6;No. 80, $340.20% 

Lewis* Patent Single Twist.46% 

Jennings* Angers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings' Bits.60060*5* 

Pugh’s Black.20% 

CarBita..60*10060* 

L Hommodleu Car Blu.16*10* 

VOrstner Pat. Aug Bits.10% 


Eollou; Augers— 

Bonney ’• Adjustable, 9 dos $48... .40ftl0% 

Stearns’.20ftl0% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60.60ft6% 

Universal Expansive, each $4.60.20% 

Wood’s.tT....25025*10% 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks' small, $18; large* $26* • .85036*6* 

Ives* No. 4, 9 dos $60.40% 

Swan’s.40% 

Steer’s, No. 1, $26: No. 2, $22 .86% 

Steams’ No. 2, $48 .20% 

Gimlet Bits— 

Common . 9 gross $2.76®$3.25 

Diamond. 9 dos $1.10.25*10% 

Double Cut,’ Sbepardson’s.46045*5% 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. .80ft 10% 

Double Cut, H&rtwelrs, 9 gro.$646 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10* 

Double Cut, Ivor..60060*6* 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60ftl0ft6% 

Standard.60ftlOA6% 

Cleveland.60*10*6% 

Syracuse, for metal.60&10ft6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).80030*6* 
williams' or Holt’s, for metal40ftl0ftl0% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. .40ftl0% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’fc..15*10015*10*6* 

W&trous’.15*10016* 10A10% 

SneU’s.16*10016*10*6% 

SneU's ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits. 

16*10016*1006% 

i Awl Hafts- 

8ew mgJtoaM Fer.$840.. 


46ft 10% 

Pat. Sewing, Short.$1 jOO 9 dos,... .40ftl0% 

Pat. Sewing, Long. 9 do* $140 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top. 9 gr $10.00.. .46*10% 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top.? gr $12.00.46*10% 

Awls* Brad Sets* dec— 3 

Awls, 8ewing, Common 9 gr $1.70. 86% 
Awls, Should. Peg.? gr $2.46, 40040*10* 
Awls. Pat. Peg.. .9 gr 68* . .. 40040*10* 

Awls, Shouldered Brad..2.70Pgr.86% 

Awls, Handled Brad...$7.60 9 or.46% 

Awls. Handled Scratch? gr, $7.60.86*10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch.? dos,$14046030% 

Awl and Taol Seta— 

Aiken’s Sets. Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, 9 dos $10.00.66*10% 

Miiler»s Falls Adi. Tool Hdbu. 

Nos. 1, $12. OSl8.26% 

Henry’s Combination Haft...? dos $640 
Brad Sets. 

No. 42. $1040: No. 48, $1240. .70ft 10*6% 
Stanley's Excelsior: 

No. 1, $740; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
$6.60.80*10% 

Axes— 

Makers’' and Special Brands— 


SMS 


First qnaUty. 9 dos 

Others. 9 dos 

Axle Grease— 


Fraser’s .........Keg 9 h 4*. PaU 9 » 6* 

Fraser’s, in boxes. 9 gr $0.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. .9 dos la 

_ _. _ $140; 2 lb $2.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting... .10-lb palls, ea. 86* 
Lower grades, special brands. 

9 gr $640®$7.00 

Axles— 

NOS. 16 to 18.47k% 

Nos. 19 to 22 .70% 

National Tubular Self-ODing: Standard 
Farm a to 6) and Special Farm (A1 
to A6h 

Less than 10 sets.88k% 

Over 10 sets.38)4*5% 

Bag Holders.— 

Sprengle’s Pat.. 9 dos $18.60% 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60% 

Common 24-ft. 9 dos $140.60% 

ChatUlon’s Spring Balances.60% 

Chatlllon's Circular Spring Balances.60% 

Bella- 

Hand— 

Light Brass~. 70*10% 

Extra Heavy.60*10% 

W bite Metal.60*10*10% 

Silver Chime.ssuftiot 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)*.25*10®35% 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.88*4*10% 

Gong, Yankee.46*10% 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10(250% 

Crank, Taylor’s.25*10% 

Crank, Brooks'.60&10&2% 

Crank, Cone’s..10% 


Crank, Connel’s.. • • •*£?£? 

Lever, Sargent's.....■••• 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated.... net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.ivSffigJ 

Lever, RVE. M. CoVsVT.g{10*2% 

Pull, fcrook’s..*°^i2S55 

Pull, Western..26*10% 

Goto— 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list..•■-•70*10% 

Caffr.. 40 ® 4< ^ 6 ^ 

Farm Bells. 9 ® 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 

Bellawa— 

Blacksmiths '.60*10454*60% 

Molders’.40a5^10J 

Hand BeUows.40*10®60% 

Belting, Rubber- 

Common Standard. 

Standard.70&70&6% 

Extra.60*64*60*10% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Carbon.60*10*6% 

N, Y. B. ft P. Qo.. Diamond.60&10% 

Bench Btopa— 

MorriU’s. 9 dos $0.... .60% 

Hotchkiss’s. 9 dos$6, dlsl0«10&10% 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $0.26*10*6% 
McGUl’s.....? aos $3.10% 

Bill— 

Anger. Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, ftc., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Ex tensi on. 

Barber’s, 9 do* $16.00.-40®40*10% 

Ives, 9 do* $20.00.60A6®O0ftlO% 

Diagonal. 9 do* $24.00.40% 

Angular. 9 do* $24.00.40*6% 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic. 9 do* $8.00, dls 

Excelsior. 9 do* $10.00.... 40&D 

Washburn’s 8elf-Locking.20A90ftl< 

Blind hnateners— 

MackraU’s, 9 dos, 81.00.20(220*10% 

Van Sand’s Screw Pat y $16 ? gr. .60*10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 j» gr. .66*10% 
Washburn's Old Pattern.. .$9.00 9 gr net 

Merriman’s.new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 2008... .89.00 9 gr net 
Security Gravity. ... • $9.00 9 gr net 

Blind Staplea— 


Barbed, 

Barbed, 


Blocks 


[, k in. and larger. .?n> 
.Sin.?ib 


Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. Iron.60% 

Moore’s Novelty, MaL Iron..60% 


Bolt*- 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Square, ftc. .70®70* 10% 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70®70*10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .66*10% 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.60% 

Wrought Barrel.7g®70*10f 

Wrought Square..70®70*10% 

Writ Shutter, all Iron. Stanley’s. .60*10% 
Writ Shutter, Brass Knob, . .40*10% 

Writ Shutter. Sargent’s list.60*10% 

Writ Sunk Flush, Sargent's list... .66*10% 
Writ Sunk Flush, Stanley’s Ust... .60*10% 
Writ RK .Flush, Com’n ” ... .66*10% 

Carriage , Machine, dbe.— 

Com. Ust June 10. *84.76*10*2% 

Genuine Eagle, list OeL, *84.76*10% 

Phlla. pattern, Ust Oct. 7, *84, 76*10 ® 
75*10*6% 

BJ.*W., old Ust.70% 

Machine, according to slse... .75*10®80% 
Bolt Ends, according to slse. .75*10®80% 

Tire- 

Common. list Feb. 28. *83.70% 

Portcheeier Bolt and Nat Company: 

Empire, list Feb 28, *88.. . 

Phlla., Ust Oct.’84.. 

Keystone, Phlladel., list Oct. *84- 

Norway, Phlla-list Oct. *84 .. .76*10% 
American Screw Company: 

Norway. PhD., Ust Oct. 16, ’84.... 76*10% 

EagleVPhll., list Oct. 16, »84.80% 

PhUaAeL, Ust OcL 16, *84.82U% 

Bay State. Ust Feb. 28, *88-.70% 

R.R&W.. Phlladel., Ust Oct. 18, *84.... 82% 
R4t.EJlrg.Co.70% 

Stove and Ptote— 

Stove.66% 

Plow.60*6% 

R. B. ft W., Plow.66% 

Borax. 9 » &H®10K# 

Boring Machines— 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas.$640 $6JA.60% 

SneU’s, Rice’s Pat. 540 6.75..40*10*10 

Jennings. 640 6.76...46®46*10 

Other Machines... 246 2.76. net 

Phillips’ Patent 
with Augers ... 7.00 740. 


Bow Pins— 

Humason,BeckleyftCc.’s... .. 
Braces.— 

.S25 • 

Barker’s. 

Nos. 8.10 and 12.76ftl0®80% 

Vo- 8, 1ft and 1* 66*10®70% 

Osgood’s Ratchet.40*10®60% 

SpoITord’s.60ft6®50*10% 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. 

New Haven Ratchet.60&6<$60ftl0% 

Barber Ratchet.00ft6(260&l0% 

Barbers ..-OOofcM 

SpolTord.00ft 6®W*10% 

Common Ball, American.$1.10®$1.16 

Bartholomew’s, _ 

nos.«), */ anu w. 

Nos. 117,118,119.70®7t>*6% 

Amldon’s _ _. _ Amfu , 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain.75*10®80% 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....86*10®7W 

Ratchet.76*10®80% 

EclipseRachet. ... -v&j 

Globe Jawed. 

Corner Brace.40®40*10% 

Universal, 8 In., $2.10; 10 ln.._.,.._.g.gfi 
Buffalo BaU.49R10®|lJh 

Brackets— 

Shelf plain, Sargent’s list, 66*!°^*^ 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 60*10^60^ 

Reading, plain.60*10060*10*6% 

Reading. Rosette.60*10060*10*10% 

Bright Wire Gaads..86ftlO®86*10 
*10% 

Br«llera— 

Henis’ Self-) Inch. 9 10 tall 

Basting. (Perdos...$440 640 640 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Rlnga— 

Union Co. Nut. vaj-iva ZXtSSU 

Sargent’s.66H*10®70M% 

Humason, Beckley ft Co.’s. .70% 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co’s.40*10060*10*10% 
EUrich Hdw. Co.. White Metia^vlUt.^ 

Batcher’s Cleavers— 

Bradley’s.wj 

L. ft 1.7. White. 

Beatty’s. 40®t0^-. 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s . ...4^ 

P. 8. ft W.88V$*6®88V$ftlO% 

Foster Bros. 80% 

Butts- 


..70*10 

076% 


Wrought Brass.70070*10% 

Cast Brass, TleboutV... 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast. 88M&10% 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.88)4*10% 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.60*10*6060*6% 

Fast Joint, Broad.46*10*6060*10% 

Loose Joint..‘ 

Loose Joint, Japanned. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns...... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin. Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 

Wrought Steet- 

Fast Joint, Narrow... 

Fast Joint, LA Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad.. 

Loose Joint, Broad. \ .70*19 

Table Batts. Back Flaps, *o. [ 076% 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside Mind, Light.. 

Loose Pin.. 

Bronsed Wright Batts. .40*10040*10*6% 

Ca II peru— 

See Compasses 

Calks, Tae— 

Gautier. 9 » 6 1 406# 

Dewicks. 9 ft 6)406# 

Caa Opener*— 

Messenger’s Comet. ..9 dos $8.00, dls 26% 

American. 9 gross $8.06 

Duplex.dos 26#rdis 16029% 

Lyman’s. 9 dos $3.76, dls 90% 

No. 4 French.. ..? dos $2.26Tdls66060% 
No. 6. Iron Handle, 9 xr $6.00. dis 46060% 

Eureka. 9 dos $240, dis 10% 

Sardine Scissors.. 9 dos $2.7608.09 

Star.MdosW.75 

Sprague, Nc. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.25 

World’s Beet, f grow. No. 1, $12.00: 

No. 2, $24.00; No. 3. $36.00..60*10% 

Universal, 9 dos $3.00.86*6% 

Domestic, 9 doz $2.60.46% 

Champion 9 dos $2.00. 60% 
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1HE IRON AGE 


March 7, 1889 


Horse ft Curry., 
Cotton...... 


.New 


LOftlOAlOftlOftlO* 
list, Aug., 18S3, 
10 @ 10 & 10 $ 


#10410$ 


Wool.New list, Ai 

Carpet Stretchera- 

Cast Steel, Polished. 9 do* 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.9 dos 80# 

fooket...p doz$1.75 

Ballard’s.26®25&10$ 

Carpet Sweepers— 

B1S8611 No. 6.p doz $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan. V doz $19.00 

BlsseU, Grand.9 doz $36.00 

Grand Rapids.9 doz $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1. $18.00; No. 2, 

„ $19.00 ; No. 3, $20,00 

Magic.9 doz $16.00 

Jewel...9 doz $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
T ^ „ 9 doz $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Jaa&nnec 
__ , , 9 doz $24.00 

Excelsior. 9 doz 82.00 

Garland. 9 doz 38.00 

Parlor Queen. .9 doa 84.00 

Housewife's Delight..V doc 16.00 

“. .9 doz! 16.00 

* with band.a doz 18.00 

Veed, Improved.9 doz 18.00 

.f doz 16.00 

Cog-Wheel.9 doz 16.00 

Conqueror. 9 do* 22.00 

gwy ---. 9 doz! 22.00 

Goshen. 9 doz 21.00 

A4j<M>ce_.9 doz I 8 .O 0 

Ladies’ Friend, No. 1 , 9 doe, $16 00 ; 

Mo. 8 . 9 doz $16.00 

American. 9 doz $15.00 

Grand Republic.9 doz $36.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed-.) New list: 

JJate... .... .... ..... £ Brass.66®55ft6$ 

::: ’ ou r':;.: 80 » 

Giant Truck Casters. 30 $ 

Stationary Track Casters.60ft 10 $ 

8 ocket Truck Casters.50$ 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beokley ft Co.»s.70$ 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co. 56410 $ 

Chain- 

Trace, 6*#-l0-2, exact, 

iASfcSft-«aa; - •• 60W0 « e< * 1 °«* 

Trt^-^Vex^t; • ■ ■ 
gljf* ft: 11 Wfti 0 (a 6 o&ioft 6 $ 

ml other f “ cy 

50ftl0®50ftl0&5$ 
American Coll, in cask lots, 

*£<& 6.00 ^0 4.40 4^00 8^5 3.S) 

°i2Sr*“ Halter Chain, list of Junefo?* 
Cora£ HaUtOT," ffi tebing and 1( Brewt* 

Covert Traces. 36A2$ 

Oneida Halter Chain.*60®6046$ 

Galvanized Pump Chain.9nSu®e# 

Chain, Iron.76®75ft6$ 

Jack Chain. Brass.70®70ft6$ 

Chalk— 

JEJif*.9 gr 60# 

. 

White Crayons, 9 gr 12#®i2J#.'.. .7.. 10 $ 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

P 8 ‘& K yy g * ^ ram ^ n ^ anrf firmer. 

New* Haven!.. *. ’ * ‘'.'.'. * ‘ ‘ * j 
Witherby.j.76&6@76ftl0$ 

Ohio fool co!!!!!!!”. I 

. 76 ® 76 ^J 

Cold Chisels. 9 tt..V.V.'.V.V.IO® 19# 

Chucks— 


Morse’s Ad justable,'each,$V.od, 20® 20& 6* 

s y ^B^ptS ch :.* 6 : 00 :. <U8 ^Sg 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron. 26< 

Ad us table, Gray’s....... got 

Ad. ustabie, Lambert’s. on* 

Ad, ustabie. Snow’s.. 

Ad, ustabie, Hammers. 15 t 

Adjustable, Steam’s. "26*10* 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor- 

Cabinet,’ 8araent ; s .‘.'.'.V.V.V.'.' 

, e ^’’ ^Beat’s. ^ToaI t )i 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40&6®40&io* 

Warner s.40&lo®4oftlu&5* 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

Clips— 

Norway. Axle, J 4 ft 6-16.56&6&5$ 

2nd grade Norway Axle, Ji ft 6-16. .C5&5* 
Superior Axle Clips.. .0&*&6®00$*ft5ft6* 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16. .0O&5ftB$ 

Wrought-fronFelloeClips.9 lb, 6*4# 

SteelFelloeClips.9 ib,5# 

Baker Axle CUps.26$ 

Cockeyes.50$ 

Cooks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40.ftl0ft2$ 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1,1888, 

American. Enterprise Mfg.0o.20410®30* 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros.20410$ 

Compasses, Dividers, dec— 

. D1 riders. 7( 

lviders. 

Compasses__ 

pers.60ft6$ 

Bern is ft Call Co.’s Wing ft Inside or 

Outside.60ft5$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Doable.00$ 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).30$ 

Excelsior.50$ 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
26ftl0$ 

Starrett’B Spring Calipers and Dividers 
26ft 10ft 10$ 

Starrett’s Look Calipers and Dividers 
26ft 10$ 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers.JB6& 10$ 
Coopera' Tools— 

Bradley’s.90$ 

Barton’s.2002046$ 

L. ft I. J. White.9046$ 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26$ 

Beatty’s.4004045$ 

Sandusky Tool Co .80®3046$ 

Corkscrews— 

Humason ft Beokley Mfg. Co..40®40410$ 

Clough’s Pat.88**®33K46$ 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert. /S6$ 

Core Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10$ 

Wadsworth's.26$ 

Cradles— 

Grain.60ft2$ 

Crow Bara- 

CaatSteel.9 lb 4# 

Iron, Steel Points.9 lb 3 * 4 # 

Carry Combs— 

Pitch’s.50&10®50ftl0ftl0$ 

Rubberper doz $10.00.20$ 

Perfect. 50$ 

Cartaln Pins— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth's..83*4 

Wostenholme.$7.75 to £ 

D ampers, «fcc— 

Dampers. Buffalo.60$ 

Buffalo Damper Clips.60$ 

Crown Damper.40$ 

Excelsior.40ftl0$ 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope ft Steven’s list 
30410$ 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.40$ 

Brass, rope ft Steven’s list.40$ 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size—9 doz $1.80 

Gray’S, 9 gr., $20.00.20$ 

BeeRod 9 gr., $20.00.20$ 

Warner’s No. 1, 9 doz, $2.60; No. 2, 

Gem (Coll), list April 19, 1886. !?jlo$ 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1886. 20 $ 

Victor (Coll).00060410$ 

Champion (Coll).0OftlO®6Oftio&lo$ 

Philadelphia, 6 In., $6.00; 8 In., $7.76.. $ 

Cowell’s. ...No. 1, 9 doz, $18.00: No. 2. 

$16.00 .60$ 

Rubber, oomplete, 9 doz, $4.60...66410$ 

Hercules. 50$ 

Shaw Door Check and Sprtng.26®30®35$ 

Drawing Knives— 

Witherby. 1 

P S. ft W .I 7646® 

Mix.... 76410$ 

New Haven.j 

Merrill.60&l0®60A10ft6$ 

Douglas.76®76&5$ 

Watrous .16&10®26$ 

L. ft I. J. White.2oft5$ 

Bradley’s. 36$ 

Adjustable Handle.25®38*4$ 

Wilkinson’s Folding. 26®26&5$ 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths'.each $1.76 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding, each 87.60.20$ 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40&10$ 

Breast, Wilson’s. ...80&6$ 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each 83.00, dls 26$ 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.60, dls 
25410040$ 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.2O02o&5$ 

Ratchet, Iugersoll’s.25$ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20®20&5$ 

Ratchet, Whitney's.20410$ 

Ratchet, Weston’s.20®25$ 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26 *30$ 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable. $12.00.20410$ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 10 $ 

Automatic Boring Tools... $1.76®$1.85 
Twist Drills— 

Morse.60&10&6$ 

Standard.60&10&6$ 

Syracuse.50*1046$ 

Cle veland.60& 10&5$ 

Williams .60&10&10$ 

Drill Bits.—See Augers ,nd Bits. 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Puns— 

Smallzlzea,.. 9 » 6 


Large sizes.9 1 


Egg Be uters. 

Dover. 9 doz $1.60 

National, 9 doz $4A0.38**$ 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $17.00® 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).9 gro $16.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).9 gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), 9 doz $4.60 
Triumph (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $10.50 
®$U-60 

Advance, No. 1.9 gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 2.9 gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.9 gro $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.9 gro $6.00 

Double (H. ft R. Mfg. Co).9 gro $16.20 

Easy (H. ft R. MfgTco.).9 gro $14.00 

Triple (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $16.20 

Spiral (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $4.60 

Paine. Diehl ft Co.’s.9 gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 doz. No. 

L $6.00; No. 2. fe.00.26$ 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s.20$ 

Bigelow ft Dowse.20$ 

Emery— No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 
46 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 

u n 

10-t> cans, 10 

Incase.. 6 4 6*4# ® 4 

10-lb cans, less 

than 10.10 4 10 4 7%4 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Plus- 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886. .50A10®50ftl0ft6$ 
Brass.. 60®60ft6$ 

Escutcheons. 

Door Look... .Same dls as Door Locks. 

Braas Thread.60®60ftl0$ 

Wood.26$ 


F. 


Fenn’a.40$ 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball.26$ 

Femi’8Cork Stops.83jj^$ 

Frary’s Pat! Petroleum.. . .V. !! !40A6&2$ 
B. & L. B. Co. 

West’s Lock. Open and Shat Key.. .60$ 

Star, Metal Plug, new list.40$ 

Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list. .60$ 
Metallic Key, LeatherLined... .60410® 

„ _ T t ^ 00ftl0&10$ 

Cork Lined........ .70ft6®70ftl0$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 60$ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .60ftl0$ 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.40$ 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.60$ 

Diamond Lock.40$ 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.50$ 

Goodenough Cedar.60$ 

Boss Metallic Key.60$ 

Reliable Cork Lined.60$ 

Western Pattern Cork Lined.50$ 

Self-Measuring 

Enterprise, 9 doz $60.00.20410$ 

Lane’s, 9 doz $36.00.26410$ 

Victor, 9 doz $36.00.26 410$ 

Felloe Plates.9 n> 6i®6**# 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.4646$ 

Fllea— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, ftc. .00410®60ft 
1045$ 

Nicholson (X. F.) Flies..26$ 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 

76$ (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 
_ , . ^ 0OftlO®6OA 10410$ 

Fair brands.60ftl0&10®70$ 

Second quality .70&10®76A10$ 

Nicholson’s Horae Rasps... .60ftiO®60ft 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.60ft7J*®60410$ 

McCaffrey’s Horae Rasps.60410$ 

Imported— 

•J' ^ Sl, ley Carr . Ust, April 1,1888,15$ 

J. ft Riley Carr Horae Rasps.10$ 

Moss ft Gamble... .Ust, April 1,1883,16$ 

Butcher..Butcher’s list, 20$ 

Stubs..Stubs list, 26®30$ 

Turton’s .Turton’s list, 20®26$ 

Greaves’ Horae Rasps..American list, 60$ 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 4W-lnch Rolls.83.25 each ) 

Knox, 6-inch Rolls.$3.60 each ) 

Eagle, 3*4-lnch Roll. $2.16. .36$ 

Eagle, 6W-lnch RoU, R.86.36$ 

Crown, 4** in.. $3.60; 6 in., $4.00; 8 In.. 

86.60 each . 35 * 

Crown Jewel, 0 In.$3.60 each, 36$ 

American, 5 In., $3.00; 6 In., $3.40; 7 In.. 

$4.50 each. 85 * 

Domestic Fluter.$1.60 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

~ _ 9 doz $12, dls 26$ 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, 815.00; 2. 

812.60; 3, 810.00.’..SO* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 9 doz 

815.30.40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 9 doz 

811.00.!.. ....40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 06 9 doz 

$ 8.00 . 40 * 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. 9 doz 815.00.36$ 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

9 doz $15.00 . 30$ 

Buffalo.9 doz 810.00.10$ 

Fluting Scissors—.46$ 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s. 9 doz 82.00 

Blair's “ Climax ”. 9 doz $1.26 


Forks— 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Asso. List..... 66 $ 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phila.List..60®6046$ 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 
Buffalo Champion.6041046$ 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.90410®80$ 

Henls...9 doz$3.75®$4.00 

P. D. ft Co.9 doz $3.76®$4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City.40$ 

Fry Pans— 

High List..7646®76ftl0 

No. 0 12 8 4 

9 doz..$3.76 $4.70 $6.30 $6.06 $ 6.66 

No. 5 6 7 8 

9 doz.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List. 66 ft 10$ 

No. 0 12 8 4 

9 doz..$3.00 $3.75 $4.26 $4.76 $6.26 

No. 5 6 7 8 

9 doz.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fuse— 9 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fusejor dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.76 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Perch a Fuse, for water. 7.60 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 

G auges— 

'Marking, Mortise, ftc.60ft 10$ 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch, 
26410$ 

Wire, low list..10410$ 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.10$ 

Wire, Morse’s.60®5046$ 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe’s.10®90$ 

Gimlets— 

Nail and Spike.6041046$ 

M Eureka ’ r Gimlets..40410$ 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets. 9 gr $ 6.00 

Double Cat, Shepardson’s.46®45ft5$ 

Doable Cut, IvesVT...00®0046$ 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40410$ 

'* Bee,” 9 gr $12.26®26ft6$ 

Glae— 

Le Page’s Liquid.26®2646$ 

Upton’s Liquid. 86 $ 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process • 

„ 26® 2646$ 

Glue Pots— 

Tinned.40$ 

Enameled.4046$ 

Family, Howe’s ” Eureka ”.40$ 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”. .60$ 

Grindstones— 

Small, at factory.9 ton $?.50®9.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent..70410$ 

Reading Hardware Co. 30410$ 

Huck Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, *4-ln. Jute.6048$ 

Covert’s, Rope. J*-ln. Hemp.4042$ 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.4042$ 

Covert’s Hemp Horae and Cattle Tie. 

6042$ 

Covert’s Jute Horae and Cattle Ties, 

6041042$ 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole’s, Ust Dec. 1, ’86 .26®26410$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co....) T ... T ._ t * 9ev 
Humuon A Beokley... { u * t 

A the Tool Co..i 60»60*10< 

Fayette R. Plumb.40ftl0®60$ 

O. Hammond ft Bon.40410060$ 

MsSaeticTacit,'Noa 1,' 2 !*8,'$L26! il&o'ic* 

L76.80410$ 

Nelson Tool Works.40410$ 

Warner ft Nobles.20®25 

Peck, Stow ft WUoox..40$ 

Sargent’s.88*4*10$ 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges — 

3 m and under.9lb 40 #) ^,0 

3106 1 b.91b 86 #> 

Over 6 lb.9ft 30#j *10 0 70$ 

Wilkinson ’8 Smiths. 10 * 4 #® 11#9 ft 

Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

9 doz. 10 $ 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 

9 doz. 10 $ 

Tower’s..26$ 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands. 
Polished, 9 doz $48.00; Nickeled! 
$57.00 ; 3 Hands. Polished, 9 doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00.26$ 

Handles— 

Iron, Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz... .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 *.50 

. L 00410410$ 

Hoggin’s Latches.9 doz SOera35# 

Bronze Iron Drop La 

Jap’d Store Door Hai 11 .-s -Nuts, $ 1 . 02 ; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

Barn Door, 9 doz $1. K'ftio* 

Chest and Lifting. 

Handles, Wood 

Saw and Plane.40410®4041046$ 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, xc.. .40$ 

Brad Awl. 9 *r $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel,« kt 4.50 . 
Hickoir Firmer Chisel, Lu .< . ... 

Apple Firmer Chisel, aa 
Apple Firmer Chisel, lai 
Socket Firmer Chisel, as 
Socket Framing Chisel, a--M. 

J. S. Smith ft Co.’s Pat File. 

File, assorted.9 gr 2.75 i .. 

Auger, assorted.9 : 1 111 7 } . 

Auger, large.9 gr 7.00 * *0410$ 

Pat. Auger, Ives’. ><>410* 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’... 

Pat. Auger, 8wau’. • : 1 . .0 ne t 

Hoe, Rake, Shovels, ftc.60 &il>$ 
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Cross-Cut Sato Handles— 

Atkin*' No. 1 Loop, ft Mir, 30#: No. 3, 
224 ; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible. 22#. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 60#... 60% 

Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .60*10*10970% 
Barn Door, New England. .60*10*10970% 

Samson 8teel Anti-Frlctlon.66% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

U. S. Wood Track.66% 

Champion. 60 & 10 % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.'s 

list.70% 

Climax Anti-Frlctlon.60% 

Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track.66% 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed’s Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

Sterling’s Imp’ved (Antl-Fr1ction).66ftl0% 
Victor. No. 1. $16.00; No. 2. $16010; No. 

8, $W.00 . 60*2% 

Cheritree.60*10% 

Kidder’s.60*10900% 

The Boss.60*10% 

Best Anti-Frlctlon.60* 10% 

Duplex (Wood Track).60*10*5% 

Terry's Pat., ft do* pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

fiflno ..60*64660*10% 

Cronk’B Pat., No. 4. $12.00; No5Jl]UL40 ; 

No. 6, $18.00. 60 * 16 ^ 60 % 

Wood Track Iron Clad, ft ft. 10#.60 

*16960% 

Carrier Steel Anti-Frlctlon.60960*6% 

Architect, ft set $6.00.20% 

Eclipse.20*10% 

FWlx, V set $4.60.20% 

Richards’.30930*10% 

Lane’s Steel Anti-Frlctlon.40*10% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger..20*10926*10% 

Warner’s Pat.20920*10% 

Steams’ Anti-Frlctlon.20920*10% 

Stearns’ ChaUenge.26*10926*10*10% 

Faultless.40940*5% 

American, F set $6-00..20*10% 

Rider * Wooster, No. 1, 6214#; No. 2. 

76#.40% 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 3.40*10% 

Paragon. Nos. 5,614, 7 and 8..20*10% 

Crescent.60960*10% 

Nickel, Cast Iron.60% 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40% 

Scranton Anti-Frlctlon Single Strap .38Vn% 
Scranton Anti-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40% 

Universal Anti-Friction.40% 

Wild West. 4 in. Wheel, $16.00; 6 in. 

Wheel, $21.00.46% 

Star.40*10940*10*6% 

May.60*6960*10% 

Barry, $6.00.40*10% 

Harness Snaps— 

See Snaps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1,1886. 

Isaiah Blood.36940% 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*6% 

Hunt’s Broad.40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40*10960% 

Hurd’s.40*10960% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10960% 

Wm. Mann, Jr., * Co.60950*6% 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.40*699*10% 

Underhill’s, Haines and Bright_ ’ 

C. Hammond * Son.40*11_ 

Simmons’.40*10960% 

Peck’s. . .40*10940*10*6% 

Kelly's. 60960 * 6 % 

8amnt ft Co.60% 

TnjkRyck Edge Tool Co.40*10940*10*5% 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning. .Mfrs'. price ft dox $18.00,26% 

But Jobbers frequently give extras. 

Gem. V doz $10 

Wadsworth's.40*7*940*10% 

Carter's Needle. 9 dox $11J609$12.00 

Heath’s.V dos $18.60914.00 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60% 

Auburn, 8traw.40% 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 

Strap and T..76971 

Screw Hook and ( 



Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 88 and 34 

60*10% 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 834 

66*10% 

1 Plate.$....70*10% 

_J Raised.70*10% 

Plato Hinges J 8,10 * 12 lm, 9 *.5% 

“Providence” j over 12 In., 9 n.4% 

Spring Hinges— 

Oeer*sEprlng and Blank Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.'s list, March, 

1886.90% 

Acme and U. 8.80% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Haro and Monarch. .60% 

American, Gem, and 8tar, Japanned.20% 

*-' an. Gem, and Star, Bronzed., .net 

. Bronze and Brass.net 

_,_ ?b Double Acting.20*10% 

Union Mfg. Co. 26% 

Boihmer's. .80% 

Bachman's.16920% 

Chicago.30% 

Devore's.40% 

Rex.40% 

Royal.60% 

Reliable.60% 

Champion.60% 

Gate Hinges— 

Western. 9 dos $4.40, 60% 

N. E.. 9 dos $7.00. 66% 

N. E. Reversible. 9 doz $6.20. 66*10% 

Clark's, Nos. 1,2. 8.60*10*6% 

N. T. State. 9 doz $5.00, 66*10% 

lutomatlc . 9 doz $l&60, 60% 

Common 8ense. 9 dos pair $4.60.60% 

Seymour's.46*10% 

Shepard's.60*10*6% 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. 9 doz$12.00, 

60% 

Blind Hinges— 

Parker. 76*2% 

Palmer.60*6*10% 

8eymour .70*2% 

Nicholson. 46*10% 

Huffer.60% 

Clark's. Nos. 1. 3, 6, 40 and 50 

76*10*6980% 


Clark's Mortise Gravity.60% 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 8, 6,11,13 

75*10975*10*5% 
Sargent’s, No. 12.76*10*10% 

Reading's Gravity.76*10975*10*6% 

Shepard's 

Noiseless.76*10*5% 

Niagara.80*2)4% 

Buffalo.80&5% 

Clark’s Genuine Pat.80*5% 

O. 8., Lull * Porter.75*10% 

Acme, Lull A Porter.75*5% 

Queen City Reversible.75% 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. o. l, i& 

2, 2U, 3.76*10*2**% 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.50; No. 3, for Brick, 
$18^0.26*2% 

Hoe*— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, *c.66% 

Planter's, Cotton, ftc.66% 

Warren Hoe.60% 

Magic. 9 dos $4.00 

Eye — 

D. * H. Soovil.20% 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*6% 
Lane's Razor Blade, Soovil Pattern.. .30% 

Maynard, 8. & O. Pat.46*6% 

Sandusky Tool Co., S. & O. Pat..00% 

Hubbard * Co« S. * O. Pat.60% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. * O. Pat... .60% 
Grub.60960*10% 

Hog Ring* and Ringers— 


Hill’s Improved Ringers. 
.sOldSf ' - 


_.__. 9 doz $4.60 

Hill’s 01<fStyle Ringers. 9 doz $3.00 

Hill’s Tongs. ft doz $4,50 

Hill’s Rings.. 9 doz bxs $2.2692.40 

Perfect Rings.. 9 doz bxs $1.7692.00 

Perfect Ringers. 9 do* $2.60 

Blair’s HogRlngers. 9 doz $2.60< 

Blair’s Hog Rings. 9 doz 96#9 

Champion Ringers. 9 doz 

Champion Rings, Doable. 9 doz 

Brown’s Ringers. 9 doz_ 

Brown's Rings.IP doz $1.2691.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore’s Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

Moore’s Differential Pulley Block.. . .40% 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..26% 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz Pat. 9 doz $4.00; 26% 

Nicholson File Holders. 20% 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware— 

Ground.60960*5% 

U aground.80*10960*10*10% 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

MasUn Kettles.66*10% 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6% 

Tinned Boilers ana Saucepans.40% 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.60960*6% 

Maslln Kettles.60*10960^0*10* 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6% 

Agate and Granite Ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60960*6% 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 9 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 % cash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton.) 

Meriden Britannia Co.I 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co.f 40*6% 

Rogers ft Brother.. J 

Hartford Silver Plate Co. ) is 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 

Hooks— 

Cast Ironr- 

Blrd Cage, Sargent’s list.....) 

Bird Cage, Reading. \ 60*10*10% 

ClothesLine, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Une, Reading list. 

60*10960*10*10% 

Celling. Sargent’s list.66*10*10% 

Harness, Reading list..66*10956*10*10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. j 

Coat and Hat, Reading.60*1096oSlO*lo% 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton. 9 dos $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.YJtallet * Handle W’ks). 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.)...60% 
Wrought Staples, Hooks^ftc. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 
Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

1886. r.4b% 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.76*10980% 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass.No.2, $2.00; No.8, $2.26; No.4, $2.60 

Bush.66960% 

Whlffletree-Patent.66% 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.S5ilO&io% 

Fish Hooks, American. 60% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horse Nails— 

Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

26*10925*10*10% 
Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20# 19#. 

40*10960% 

Essex ....28# 26# 25# 24# 23#. 

25*10926*10*10% 

Lyreu..26# 23# 22# 21#20#T 

, 40*10*6960% 

Snowden ^26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

40*10*6960% 

Putnam.23#21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 fl> In year 15% 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12*4*5% 

Northwest’n.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 

10*10*6*6% 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#... .20*2# 

Boston.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.20*2*4% 

A. C.264 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10933*4*5% 

C. B.-K.J26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10933*4*5% 

Champlain . .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

26*10*10% I 


New Haven..28#26# 26c 

25*10926*10*10% 

Saranac.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#... 30*10% 

Champion .. .26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10 * 10 * 10 % 

CapeweU.28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

36*6936*10% 

Star.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 

10*10910*12*4% 
.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.36% 


nx«f 19 * 18#.. .^10*10% 


Anchor.. 

Western. 

Empire Broi 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 
Corn pet 1 Uon.76*10976*10*6% 

bN. Y. B. * P. Co.. Para.30*10% 

Tl. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra..60% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Dundee.60*10*6% 

Hnskeri 

Blair’s Adjustable. 9 gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.f> gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 

Spittoons, No. 2, $ doz.$0.76 

Basins, Ringed. 9 doz., No. 1, $3.70; 

No. 2, $3.10; No. 3.$2.70 

Washtubs. Nested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 3 (4 

pieces), 9 doz. nests.$1687 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 (4 

pieces), 9 doz. nests.$887 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-inch (3 

pieces). 9 doz. nests.$6.76 

Liquid Measures, pt., qt-, 2 qt. and fun¬ 
nel 1 (4 pieces) 9 set.$3.00 

Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qts45 

pieces), ft set.$285 

See also Pails. 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 

ettles— Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., 9 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 in., 

9 tt. 26# 23*4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow-Ware, 

Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80,1886.. .60*109 
60*6% 

Eagle, Cabinet, ftc.33*4*2% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40% 

Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss 1 Pad. and Cab.36% 

Ratchet Bed Keys. 9 doz $4.00.16% 

WoUensak Tinned.50*10% 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin's. 

Applewood Handles.. .ft doz $6.00, 40% 
Rosewood or Cocobolo. 9 doz $9.00,40% 

Knlvei 

Wilson’s Batcher Knives.26980% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.26% 

Foster Bros.’Butcher, ftc.40% 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40*10% 

Ames’Shoe Knives.~~ 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 doz $1.60, 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread. 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.....( 

Knobs- 

Door Mineral.66968% 

Door Por. Jap'd... - .7T 

Door Por, Nickel.$2.00 

Door Por, Plated. Nickel.$2.00 

Drawer, Porcelain.60*10960*10*10% 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10960% 

Yale * Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886.. A0* 

Furniture Plain.75# gro inch. 10% 

Furniture. Wood 8crews.26*10% 

Base, Rubber Tip.70*10*6% 

Picture. Judd's.60*10*10970% 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10% 

Picture, Hemaclte.36*6% 

Shutter, Porcelain.06*10% 

Carriage, Jap. 9 gro 80#, 60*10% 

L a Mrt3ng, Sargent’s.g£10% 

Melting. Reading. .86*10% 

Melting, Monroe's Pat ...9 doz $4.00, 40% 

MemSf: P.8. * W.WtlO&iO* 

Melting, Warner’s.80% 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.£0*10% 

8S51S 

Lanterns— 

Tubular— 

Plain with Guards. 9 doz, , 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$48094.76 

Square Plain, with Guards... .$4.009486 
8q. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4 
Without Guards, 26# 9 doz less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police. Small, $6.00: Medium, 

Large, $9.76. 

Leman Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. l....Fdoz| 

Wood. No. 2. 9 doz $8.00^ _ 

Wood. Common. 9 doz $1.7091.76 

Dunlap’s Improved. 9 doz $3.76. 90% 

Sammls.. ..No. 1, $ 6 . 00 ; No. 2. $9: 12, 

$18 9 doz.26*10% 

Jennings’ Star. 9 doz $2.50 

The Boss. 9 doz $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, $> dos $6.60; 2, $3.36; 8, 

$1.90 

Little Giant. .60960*6% 

King. 40*5% 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk..60% 


Draper’s Masons’ Linen. 84 ft., No. 1. 
$186; No. 2, $1.75; No.3, $286; No. 4 V 

$2.76; No. 5, $386.26% 

Cotton Chalk. .66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4*4, $2.60; 

10 % 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1, $6.60; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 

Mason’s Linen’, ’ No/ 3)4,' $i.'60; No.* 4, 
$2.00: No. 4*4, $2.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton. .46% 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, 13.60: No. 19, 
$8.00; tfo. 20, $2.60 


Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cot.. 9 dos $780.20% 

Locks, <fcc.— 

Door Looks, Latches, dtc. 

Ust Dec. 30, ’86, chgd Feb. 2, »87. 

60*10980*6% 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., list Ju^,^ 

Sargent * Co., list Aug. 1, ’88. .66* 

10960*16% 

Reading Hardware Co., list 

Livingston * Co.70% 

Note,— Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.80*26% 

Plate....88*4*8% 

F. Many’s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.60 
f) doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40940*10% 

Yale Cominted Key.33*4* 

Delta Flat Key.80% 

L. * C. Round Key Latches.80*10% 

L. * O. Flat Key Latches..88*4*10* 

Homer's Night Latches.15% 

Yale, new Ust.3»4% 

Shepardson or U. 8.86% 

Feltoror American.40*10% 

Seed's N. Y. Hasp Lock.86% 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par -) Ust March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.l,*86..33*4*2% 

Delta, Nos. 36 to 89. ± .40% 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 63.40*10% 

Delta. Nos. 86 to 96.80% 

8toddard Lock Co.80*83(4% 

“ Champion " Night Latches.40% 

Barnes Mfg, Co. .40940*10% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.26*2% 

“Champion ” Cab. and Com bln.. .39*4% 

Yale. ..88»-% 

Homer's. 96% 

Padlocks— 

Ust Dec. 23, '84.75976*10% 

YaleLockMfg. Co.'s.33*4% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*8% 

Homer’s, Nos. 0 to 91.80% 

Homer’s Scandinavian, ftc., Nos. 100 to 
606..16% 

A. E. Delta.40% 

Champon Padlocks.40% 

Hotchkiss. 80% 

Star.46% 

Horseshoe. 9 doz. $9. 40940 * 10 % 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40940*10% 

Nock’s...."..80% 

Brown’s Pat.86% 

Scandinavian.90990*10% 

Fralm’s Pat. Scandavlan low Ust.60% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.60% 

Lumber Tools. 

RingPeavles, ” Blue Line ”,. .9 dos $20.00 

Ring Peavles, Common. 9 dos $18,00 

Steel Socket Peavles.f> dos $21.00 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles. ...9dox $19.00 
Cant Hooks, “ Blue Line ’’.. f* doz $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. Fdooli.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, *' Bine 

Line ” F inish ..,$iex« 

Cant Hooks, Mall. 8ocket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish... 9 dos $14.60 

Cant Hooks, CUp Clasp, Blue Lins’’ 

Finish. 9 dos £4,00 

Cant Hooks, CUp Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. 9 doz $12.00 

Hand Spikes.... f) dos 6 ft., $16.00; 8 ft.. 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, f doz., xjr° 
$11.60; 14 ft.. $UL60: 16 ft., $14.50; 

18 tU. $17.60; 20 ft., «4im 
Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 doz. 12 ft.. 
£0.0(h 14 fU, $11.00: 16 ft., $18.00; 18 
ft., £6.00; 20 ftT«0.00. 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 do*. 12 ft.. 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: id ft., $9.00; 18 

K. $12.00: 2b ft., $16.00. 

Setting Poles, doz. 12 ft., $14JX>; 14 
ft.ril6.00; 10 ft., $1^.00 
Swamp Hooks.f» doz $18.00 

Lnstro— 

Four-ounce Bottles— 9 dos, $1.76; 9 
. .$17.00 


M 


allots— 

Hickory.90*10990*10*10% 

-- -0990*10*10% 


Llgnumvltee.. 

B. * L. Block Co., 


.J20*1Q( _ 

Hickory * L. V. 

90930*10% 


IHatch Safes— 

Danger!!eld’s Self-Igniting. .,9 doz $1A0. 
Mattocks.Regular Ust... .00*6960*10% 
Meat Cutters— 

Dixon’s 9 dos....40*6% 

Nos.. 12 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $80.00 
Woodruff's 9 dos.. 

Nos. 



■ iK5* 

$16.00 

$18.00 


Champion 9 doz.40*46% 

Nos..900 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern ft doz. 70970*6% 

Nos.11 12 13 

$27.00 $38.00 $46.00 

American.30% 

Nos. 1 2 8 4 B 6 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 ~ 

Enterprise. 

Nos.10 12 22 32 „ 

Each.$3 $2.60 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40*10% 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

ft doz....$94.00 $98.00 $86.00 $98.00 

Miles'Challenge ft doz.46946*10% 

Nos.. 19 8 

$22.00 $30.00 $40.00 

Home No. 1.ft doz, $26.00, 65*10% 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos..6 2 6 8 

$60 $75 $80 $226.20926% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10930% 

Chad born's Smoked Beef Cutter, ft doz 
$66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

m. (2d quaUty/, ft gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s.20*10% 

Smith's, ft dos, Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
40946% 

ipp * Cowles.50*10960% 

Buffalo Adlustable.f> dos. $3.00, 86% 
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THE IRON AGE. 
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MsIarwr Gates— 

Stebbln'sPat...... 70070*7)44 

Stebbln’s Genuine.60*10*106 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends..40*104 

Chase’s Hard Metal..60*104 

Bash’s.204 

Lincoln's Pattern.70(170*10 

Weed’s.T3o*10% 

Boas. V dos: 

Noe. 1. $7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $9: No. 4, 
$10....7....«J*10*104 

Money Drawers.. ..P dos. $ 180 $ 2 o 
Bl a sales— 

Safety.P dos. $8.00.26 4 

Nalls. see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...P keg 
$2.5O0$2.6O 

Nall Poller— 

Curtiss Hammer.P dos $9, net 

Giant, No. 1.P dos. $80.00.104 

Pelican.P dos, $9.00,264 

Boas.p dos. $80.00.804 

Lightning. .P dos $21.00 


Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..P gr.,$12,204 

Not Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Oo.).404 

Blake’s Pattern..P dos $2.00,104 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.604 

Nats— 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hoi Pressed. 5.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6 . 6 # 

In lots less than 100 ft, P lb, add }##; 1 -lb 
boxes, add 1 # to list. 


O akum— 

Government. .P ft TO 08 # 

U. 8 . Navy. .P ft TO 0 7# 

Navy. .P TbbHt&iM 


Elnc and Tin.65005*106 

Brass and Copper.60*10060*10*64 

Malleable, Hammers* Improved, No. 1, 
$ 3 . 00 ; No. 2, $4.00; No. $, $4.40 p dos. 

10910*104 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.404 

Prior’s Pat. or " Paragon ” Zinc, 

00*10*104 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.604 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.004 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.604 

Broughton’s Zinc.004 

Broughton’s Brass.604 


P m te- 8,eam - 


Standard .00*10000*10*104 

Extra .60*100004 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Standard .. .60*10*64 

N. Y. B. * P. Oo., Empire.704 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Salamander. 

P ft 66#, 804 

Jenkins' Standard.p n> 80#, 364 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.1O#011# P ft 

Russia Packing.14# P lb 

Italian Packing.13#014# P lb 

Cotton Packing .16#017# P lb 

Jute. 7#08# p lb 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanized Iron— 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, P dux. $2.76 3.00 3.26 
Hill's Heavy W eight, p d*. 3.00 8.26 3.75 

Whiting’s. .. 2,76 8.00 3.26 

8ldney Shephard * Co.... 2.80 3.00 3.40 

Iron Clad. 2.75 3.00 3J86 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 8.25 3.60 

Bucket*, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 


12 14 

3.00 3.26 
8.25 3.75 
8.00 3.26 
3.00 3.40 
3.00 3.28 
8.25 3.60 


Palk. 12 qt. 
Stable and 1 


1 dos $4.60 
) dos $5.86 


Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 604 

Faber’s Bonnd GUt.P gro $6.26 

Dixon’s Lead.P gro |4.6(» 

Dixon’s Lumber.P gro $6.76 

Dixon’s Carpenters*.40*104 


Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 0. $12.00: 

0 to 7. $13.00.00*6000*104 

Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*104 

Brass Head. Combination list.60*104 

Porcelain Head,Sargent’s list.60*10*10$ 
Porcelain Head, Combination list..40*104 
Niles’ Patent.404 

Pinking Irons— P dos 66# net 
Pipe* Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

1M and under, Plain.664 

lU and under. Galvanized.504 

lSand over. Plain.85*2 m 

1H and over, Galvanised.66*2344 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60*2^4 

Planea and Plane Irons— 

Wood Planes— 

Molding.60*6050*104 

Bench, First Quality.60000*54 

Bench, Second Quality .00*10060*10*104 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40*104 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R.ft L. Co.).400104 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 

Co.).20*104 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.),20*104 

Steer’s Iron Planes.86036*6% 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’a8O*lO03O*2O*lO4 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*104 

Birmingham Plane Co.60050*54 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self Setting.20*104 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40040*54 

Sargent's ..30*10030*10*104 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20*104 

Plane Irons, Butcher's.. .$6.OO0$5.26 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.804 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ” .404 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

81ngle and Cut.804 

Double.404 

L. * I. J. White.264 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button's Patent.80*100404 

Hall’s No. 2. 5 im, $18.60; No. 4. 7 In. 

$21.00 p dos.20*10033*44 

Humason * Beckley Mfg. Co. .60060*104 

Gas Pliers.777.604 

Gas Pliers. Custar's Nickel Plated. .60*54 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers..404 

Russell's Parallel.264 

P.S.ftW. Cast Steel.604 

P. S. * W. Tinners' Cutting Nippers, 

add oTdls 104 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.204 

Morrill's Parallel, P dos. $12.00.. .30*64 
Cronk’R8 in., $16.00; lOln. $21.00, 

40040*64 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*104 

Dlsston's.46*104 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*104 

Davis Iron Levels.304 

Davis' Inclinometers.10*104 

Polish, Metal. 

Prestoline.20*104 

Krestoline Paste.: 3W% 

Gaston’s Silver Compound.85*64 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop’s I. X. L.P dos $0.60 

Bishop’s O. K.P dosp.50 

Bishop’s Pioneer.p dos $3.76 

Bishop’s American.p dos $3.00 

Peppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt. .P gr $12.00015.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt..P gr $26.00026.00 

Post Hole and Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, P dos $36.00. 

26*104 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, P dos $36, 20s 
Eureka Diggers . ...7p dos$10.00017.00 

Leed’s.P dos $8.0(5*9.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, P dos 

$13.00014.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.p dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.p dos $16.00 

Kohler's New Champion.P dos $9.00 

Schneldler.P dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers... p dos $24.00 
Crank’s Post Bars, Pclo* $00.00. 

60*6060*104 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, P dos $30.00, 
40040*104 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.p dos $6.0006.60 

Antrim Combination.P dos $8.00 

Hoosler.P dos $13.60 

Pruning Hooka and Bhears— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.P doz $18.00. 20*104 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, P dos $12.00, 
20*104 

E. 8. Lee ft Oo.’s Pruning Tools.404 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, P dos 

$3.7504.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, P dos $4.260 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. * 0. Co.'s Combination, 

f dos $12.00,204 
Dunlap's Saw and Chisel,P dos $8.50, 8 O 4 
J.Mamnson*Co„No. 1.$6.26: No.2,7.26 

Palleva— 

Hot House, Awning, Ac .00*104 

JapannedScrew..60*104 

Brass Screw. 60*104 

Japanned Side.0W4* 104 

Japanned Clothes Line.80*104 

Empire 8ash Pulley.660604 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.60% 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00: Swivel. 

$4.60.60*10060*10*64 

Hay Fork, “Anti-Friction,” 6 In. Solid, 

$6.70. 604 

Hay Fork, "F” Common and Pat, 

Bushed.204 

Hay Fork, Tar box Pat. Iron.204 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating .. .604 

Shade Rack.464 

Tackle Blooks..See Blocks 

Moore’s Anti-Friction 5 In. Wheel, p dos 

$12.00. 404 

Pampa— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*100604 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers .60*10060 
*10*104 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*60 
70*10*64 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, P dos.. .60066# 
Bern Is * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. .60*64 
BemlsftCall Co’s Springfield Socket.60*64 
Spring, good quality—P dos $2.6002.00 

Spring, Leach’s Pat.164 

Bemls* Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .404 

SoUd Tinners’.P dos $1.44,664 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*24 

Rice Hand Punches.164 

Avery’s Revolving.30*104 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. SeeSaw Sets. 


J. R. Torrey Razor Co.204 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

104 

Razsr Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.00060*64 

Imitation “ .... P dos $2.00,20*10*64 

Torrey’s.204 

Badger’s Belt and Com.P dos $2.00 

Lamont Combination.P dos $4.00 

Rivets and Burra- 

Copper.604 

Iron, list Nov. 17, *87 .604 

Rivet Seta.60*104 

Rods- 

Stair, Brass.26*24 

Stair, Black Walnut. P dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.00*10*104 

Acme Moore's Anti-Friction.664 

Union Barn Door Roller.704 


Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila...H In. and larger P lb 16M#1 

Manila.ftln. p ft lfiS# < 

Manila.H and 5-16 In. P ft 16U# 


Manila. H and 6-18 In. P 1 b 16< 

Manila Tarred Rope.p lb I 6 j 

)&104 Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 16^ 

m. 

Sisal. .34 and 6-16 In. P 1b 1# 


16U# « 

wh 


Sisal. M and 6-16 In. P lb 134# 

Sisal, Hay Rope.P ft 12tJ# $ 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.P ft 12W# j 3 

81sal, Medium Lathe Yarn.P lb llC# j 

Cotton Rope. .P 1b 16018# net 

Jute Rope.p ft 8# 

Rales— 

Boxwood.80*10080*10*104 

Ivory.60060*104 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel. 26*104 


. ovaxvnsovKiua 

.60060*104 

Straight Edges,^ 


From 4 to 10, at factor} ...p 100 lb, 

$2.4O0$2.66 

Self-Heating.p doz $9.00 net 

Self-Heating, Tailors’.... p doz $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.264 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40040*64 

Enterprise Star Irons.104 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, P doz, 

$16.00 .dla 164 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

P doz $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N.E.Butt Co.)8k#, 164 

New England.8#, 16% 

Mahony’s Troy PoL Irons.264 

Sensible.20020*64 

National Self-Heating.30 4 

Band and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40*100604 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.304 

Hash Cord- 

Common. p ft. 10011# 

Patent, good quality .p ft 13013W# 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Onto 

P foot 70# 

Atkins' Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

P foot 60# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

P foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts.P foot 27028# 

Atkins’ Hollow Beck X Cuts. .P foot 18# 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag..404 

W. M. * C„ Hand..30*6030*104 

W. M. * C., Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar.P foot 24026# 

W.M.AC.X Cuts, Thin Back.. 

P foot 274022# 

Peace Circular and Mill..46*104 

Hud Panel 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard... P foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

P foot 27028# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

46040*104 

Richardson's X Cuts, 

No. 1.39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8,24# 

Hack Saws— 

Griffin's, complete.40*100604 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40*100604 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.264 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.264 

Eureka and Crescent.264 

Maw Frames— 

White Vermont. P gro $9.00010.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished._P dos 

6L60.264 

Saw Beta— 

Stillman’s Genuine... P dos $6.0007.75, 

Stillman’s Imita.pdoc $3.2606.26, 

40*6040*104 

Common Lever.P dos $2.00.40*64 

Morrill's No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 3*4. $24.00. 

40*100606 

Leach's.. .No. 0, $8.00; No. 1, $16, 160204 

Nash’s.20*10020*10*104 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.60, dls 104 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Co.’s new Pat. 

90*64 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.80*64 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Plato.104 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12444 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, 60*106 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, 66*66 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.204 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6.60: dls 20* 
10020*100104 

Atkin’s Lever. P dos No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, 

f >.60 
L60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2. 

$24.00.40*104 

Aveiy’s Saw Set and Punch.404 

Am. Tool Co. ’s Superior.P doc $16,604 


Sliding Door. Writ Brass. P ft 36#.164 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron . p ft. 7# 
Sliding Door. Iron, Pain ted, P foot 4#, 406 
Barn Door. Light.In. « H h 

Per 100 feet .$2.00 2.50 8.10,104 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....$2.16 2.70 3,26..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, P foot.44405# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# P foot.60*2% 

Carrier Steel Rail, P foot.4( 4 # 

Moore’s Wrought Iron. 26% 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods. 666 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10070% 

Malleable. 70070*64 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.....$12.00. 60% 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, 60% 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66% 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$ 6.00 . 264 


Patent, good quality .p ft i30f3W# 

White Cotton Braided, fair.. p ft 28029# 

Common Russia Sash.p ft I3y# 

Patent “ “ .P ft 16# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.p ft 22#023# 

India Cable Laid “ .P ft 18# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10*10*66 

A Quality, Drab, 66#.10*10*6% 

B Quality, White, 60#.20*10*6% 

B Quality Drab. 56#.20*10*6% 

C Quality. White (only).28k#028# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, W bite, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .80# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided..26# 

Samson- 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#. .30030*6% 

Braided, Drab Cotton, 65#_30030*6% 

Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#..30030*6% 
Braided. Linen. 80#.30030*54 

Bash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 P gr. .88144 

Ferguson’s. .3344 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886. 

00*24 

Victor.60*10*24 

Walker’s.104 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25*3346 

Reading.66H*1O066H*1O*1O4 

Hammond’s Window Springs..404 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and 

Brised.Pgr $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

P gr $10.00 

Universal. . 804 

Kempshall’s Gravity. .60% 

KempshaU’a Model.60000*104 

Corbm*sDals/, list Feb. 15, 1886;... .70% 

Pay son’s Perfect.00000*104 

Hugunln’s Sash Balances.26*6*24 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26*6*24 

Stoddard “Practical”.10% 

Ives’ Patent.00000*104 

Liesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, P gr $8; 

106. $10.00.20*104 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60% 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

65056*64 

Security. 704 

Buckeye.P gro $4.80 

Bash Weights— 

Solid Eye*.P ton $22.00 

Baasage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “Challenge,” P doz $20, 60060*5% 

Perry.P doz. No. 1, $15.00 •. No. 0. 

$21.00.60060*6% 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.204 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030% 

Silvers.40*10% 

Saws— 

Dlsston’s Cir¬ 
cular.46046*6% Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.46046*64 by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26025*54 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
60*10% 


Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

_ . $ 6.00 p dos 

Scales- 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161....P doz $6,760*7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.1O02J2O 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.2002.80 

Chatllkm’a Grocers’ Trip 8 cales.604 

Chatlllon’s Eureka.264 

Chatlllon’s Favorite.40f 

Family. 1'urnbulls.80030*10% 

Riehle itroa* Platform.64 

Beale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, *82.. .60*100 
60*10*66 

Chatlllon’s No. 1. 40% 

Chatlllon’s No. 2. 60% 


Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper ( 8 . R. * L. O 0.1 

$0.60.80*10% 

Box, 1 Handle.P doz $4.0a 104 

Box, 2 Handle.P doc $0.00.104 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*104 

Foot.60*10000% 

Ship, Common.p dos $&60 net 

Ship. Providence Tool Co.10% 

Screen Window and Dssr 

Frames-^ 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Warner’s Screen Comer Irons. 

Steams* Frames and Qorners .26^8*10% 

Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*104 

Dlsston’s.46*10% 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10% 

Buck Bros.804 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.06*104 

Black Handles. .00*10% 

Sargent * Or.’* 

No. 1 Forged Blade.00*10*104 

Noe. 20, 30 and 60.06*4*10*10% 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1. . .00*20070% 

No. 1 Extra.00000*104 

Nos. 00 ft 4.60*5060*10*66 

Steams’.26*10*6% 

Gay ft Parsons. 864 

Champion.26*10% 

Clark’s Pat.8O038M6 

Crawford's Adjustable.806 

F.llrich's Socket and Ratchet. .26026*10% 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.25% 

Kolb’s Common Sense..P dos $6.00. dls 


Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_30*30*6% 

Screw Driver Bits.P dos 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.P gro i$J 6 

Fray’s Hoi. HdleTsets.No. 3, $12.00, dls 
2602&A1O6 

P. D. * Co.’s all 8 teel.60% 


Wood Screws— List March 1,1889: 

Flat Head Iron.60% 

Bonnd Head Iron....404 _ 

Flat Head Brass.46% 

Round Head Brass...864 often rivso 

Flat Head Bronze_464 hy Jobbers 

Rcund Head Bronse. 86 % 
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Machine— 

Flat Head, Iron.K< 

Round Head, Iron.60* 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench, Iron.56&10@66&10*10* 

Bench, Wood, Beech.V doz $2.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10* 

Hand, Wood.26&10®28*10*6* 

Lag, Blunt Point..76®76A10* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.76* 

Bed.26&5* 

Hand RaH, Solvent's.00H&1O* 

Hand Rail, H. & B. Mfg. Co.. .70*1<J®76* 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.75* 

Jack Screws, Millers Palls list. .60®60*6* 

Jack Screws, P. S. * W.86* 

Jack Screws, Sargent. .60*10060*10*6* 
Jack Screws, Stearns’.40®40&10* 

Scroll Sawn— 

Lester, complete, $10.00.26* 

Rogers, complete, $4.00.25* 

Barnes* Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 

$16.26* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.36* 

Scythe Snaths.60*2* 

Shears— 

American (Oast) Iron.. .75&10®75&10A5* 
Prunlna...See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard's Lamp Trimmers.. .p do* $3.76 

Tinners’.20*2* 

Seymour’s, List, Dec.. 1881. 

„ 60*10*10® 00*10*10*6* 

Heinlsch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 

„ , . 60*10*10®60*10*10*6* 

Heinlsch’s Tailor’s Shears.33tj* 

First quality C. S. Trimmers. .80®80*10* 
Second quality C. 8. Trimmers. 

80* 10® 80*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.10*10* 

Diamond Cast Shears.in* 

Clipper..10*10* 

Victor Cast Shears..76*10(376*10*5* 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40* 

CftoSfir Forge * F. Co., Solld^ 

Clause Shear Co.,* Japanned!!!!.!.!!.! 70* 
Clausa Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.60* 

Sheaves— 

Sliding Door — 

M. W. Co., Ust July, 1888.. 60*10®60*6* 

R. ft E.. list Dec. 18,1886.736*50* 

Corbin’s list.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s.76* 

Ruawll’s Anti-Friction, list Dec.^18^ 

Moore’s Anti-Friction... ....... .. .60* 

Sliding Shutter— 

R. ft E. Ust Dec. 18,1886.60*10*2* 

Sargent’s list.60*10* 

Reading list.60*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

LALJ. White.20*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Shoes, Horse, Male, dec.— 
Horse— 

Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory. 

$4.00 


Add $1 P keg to above prices. 

Or, Wrought— 

Ton lots.p ft ge 

1000 » lots.* a 9 \U 

600 lb lots.p a i8# 

Shot— 

(Eastern prices 2 4 off, oath, 6 daps. 

Drop, £ bag, 26 ft.$ 1.20 

Drop, V bag, 61 . SB 

BockandChUled, V 26-ft bag. 1.46 

Buck and Chilled, V 6-lb bag.84 



Abms’ Shovels, Spades, ftc., list Nov. 1, 

Notk."—--J obbers frequently give 6®7jS 
extra on above. 

Grlfl1th*s Black Iron.60*10* 

Griffith’s C. S.00®60*10* 

Griffith’s SoUd C. 8. R. R. Goods.20* 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Col ™ 
St. Louis Shovel Co. 

Hussey, Blnns * Co, 

Habbard * Co. 

Lehigh Mfg. Co... ’.60*. 

P»yM Pettebone * 8on, Ust January, 

Remington’s Lpwm An’s Pstent). 

Rowland’s, Black Iron.. \ 6otio% 

Rowland's Steel.00*6®60*10* 

Shevels and Tongs- 

Iron Head ..60*10®60*10*5* 

Brass Head.60*10*10* 

Skeins, Thimble- 

Coldbrookdale Iron do..!. .60*10* 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins..60* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.86* 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic. 8.8.* Co...60*26*10* 

Barler Flour Sifters.p doz $2.00 

fhnltfc’s Adjustable Sifters.... p doz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk 8trainer. 

p doz $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable T. * C. Strainer. 

V doz. $1.26 

Sieves, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested. P doz.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 80, Nested, ? doz.. 86# $1.00 
Mesh 84, Nested, p doz.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

8chool, by ease... 


.60*10* 


8aaps, Harness, dec.— 


r. * 8. Mfg. Co.). 


.. 66 * 

t>l).60*10* 

—. . 10 * 

Andrews.50* 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*10* 

German, new list.40*10* 

Covert. New Patent.... 60*6*3* 

Covert, New R. E.60® S& 

Covered Spring.OOAlOAloJ 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 
u 86*2* 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron...46* 

Wood.30* 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.)..40*10* 

Stearns’.20&10®30* 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’g.p doz $10.00.50* 

Stearns’.20*10* 

Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 p doz. 

„ , . 66*10* 

Douglas’.P doz $8.00, 20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s Ust. . .70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

Ust.70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. & Co.38i* *2* 

Silver-Plated—(i mos. or 5* cash 80 
days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers * Bros.60* 

Rogers &Bro.60* 

Reed ft Barton.60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.... ..60&10®60* 

Simpson. HalLMUler * Co.50*10 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co..60*10® 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*6* 
H. * E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*5* 

German Silver.60060*5 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .50*6*cash 

Nickel Silver.60*6®60*10*6* cash 

Britannia. 60* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10* * 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver.60* 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 

lota.60* 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

ScroU.60®60*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.26* 

Squares— 

Steel and Iron.? -TSAirvann* 

Nickel-Plated.£76&10®80* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10®’ 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*10* 

Winter bottom’s Try and Miter_30*10* 

Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26* 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*6* 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanized. ? 

Fence Staple,, PUln. 

Steelyards.40*10® 60* 

Stocks and Dies 

Blacksm ith's 

Waterford Goods.30*6®30*10* 

Butterfield’s Goods.30*6®30*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.25®30* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .38>**6®40* 

Stone— 

Hind os tan No. 1, 8#; Axe. Sf##; Slips 
NO. 14*# ^ 

Sand Stone.p a 2*# 

Washita Stone, Extra.p lb 19®20# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.p n> 14® 16# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.p lb 10®ll# 

WashitaSUps, No. 1, Extra..P fl> 86®38# 

Washita SUps, No. 1.p ft 24®F' 

Arkansas 8tone, No. 1,4 to 0 Inp ft fi, 
Arkansas 8tone, No. 1,0 to 9 InP ft $1.86 

Turkey OU Stone, 4to81n.p ft 40# 

Turkey SUps... .P ft $1.00®li5 

Lake Superior, Chase.p ft 10 # 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase. ,.P ft 81®32# 
Seneca stone. Red Paper Brand... .p ft 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. P ft 20®26# 
Seneca Stone. Small Whets, .p gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon s.p gro $6.00, dislO* 

Oem.^....P gro $4.60, dislO* 

Gold Medal.P gro $6.00. dls 26* 

MUror.p pro $6.00, dls -* 

Luriro.P gro $4.76 

Ruby.p gro $8.76 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.p gro $6.60 

Dixon's Plumbago.P ft ■ 


Boynton’s Noon Day, p gro.. 
Parlor Pride Stoje Enamel..P i 


Tates’ U( 
P 

Yates~ 


r Liquid, 2 
P gal ...$0.90 
i Standard Peu 



J* gro 
5 10 ga 

$0.90 .80 .70 .60 

' Paste Polish, 10 -ft cans. 

Jet Black ...p gro $ 3 . 5 ^ 

Japanese.P gro $3.60 

Fireside. p gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.p gro $19 00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. P gro $9.00 
BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. p gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

MU 1 » . 12 *# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and io lb 
Nickel Plate Paste.p gro $6^00 

Tacks, Brads, *c.- 
List, Jan. 2,1888.— (Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are aelUng Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named!: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*5* 

Steel Carpet... .80®80*6* 

Swedes Iron Carpet......80®80A6* 

American Iron Cut.76®76*10* 

Swedes Iron...75&6®75&10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75* 10® 76*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .75* 10 ® 76*10*5* 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

„ a . _ 76*10® 76*10*6* 

Gimp and Lace.76*10®75*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10®76*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.75*10®75*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Miners’ ...75&10®76&10&6* 
Swedes Iron B1U Posters’ or Railroad, 

8 wedes Steel (Swedes IroB^piri^JlSt)?* 6 ^ 

Copper Tacks.^?^0*10* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.60*10* 

Finishing Nalls . .70*10070*10*10* 
Trunk and Clout Naila.70&10®70*l0*i0* 
Tinned Trank and Clout Nalls, 70*10® 
lUftlOftKK 

Basket Nalls .. .70*10® 70*io*io* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70ftl0®70* 

_ 10 * 10 * 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10®70*10&10* 

Chair Nalis...70&10®70*10*10* 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points..‘.60®50*6* 

Cigar Box Nalls.60*10®60*10*6* 

Picture-Frame Points.. .50*10®60*10*6* 
Looking QIobs Tacks. . .50&10®60&10&5* 

Leathered Carpet.60*10®60*10&5* 

Brash Tacks.60*10060*10*6* 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*10® 
10&lo*6* 

Ltotgg and Saddle Nalls, Ust Jan. 1, 

SUvered.30*10*10* 

Japanned. .20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks. f ..86* 

Wire Carpet Nalls.50*10* 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
Ust. 60*10* 

Tap Borera— 

Common and Rind.20*10* 

Ive's Tap Borers.38V4&6* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A10®30* 

Clark’s.83H®36* 

Tapes, Measuring— 


American 
Spring. 
Cnestei 


.26*10* 

.40* 

iesterman’8. Regular Ust.25®30* 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80®80&10* 

Thimble Hkelns—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*6* 

Tinners' Shears, dec.— 

Sheare and Snips (P. 8 . & W.)..20®26* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. M&lUnson ft Co.83fc* 

Tinware— 

s ® liSFT* 1 . 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, dec— 

Stoddard’* Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 15 * 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Cham plon.20*10® 804 

Wood Bottom.f) doz $6.00®$6J26 

All Iron.f) doz $4J26 

Nashua Lock Co’.s ¥> doz, $18.00 60®66* 

Wilson’s. 55 # 

Sargent’s.V dos, $24, dls, 66 * 10 * 

Acme.dos, E&0.00, dls 40* 

Transom Iillters— 

Wollensak’s: 

Class 3 and 4, Bronzed Iron.60* 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.36* 

Skylight Lifters. 85 * 

Crown, Eagle and Shield.60* 

Berner’s: 

Bronzed Iron Rods, Ust Jn. 1,1887 60*2* 

Real Bronze or Nickel Plate.60*2* 

Excelsior.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s..50*10* 

Payson’s Universal..40®40*10* 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse.86®40*5* 

Oneida Pattern.70® 70*5* 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*6* 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood,Choker, V doz holes, 11 ® 12 # 

Mouse, Round Wire.f) doz $1.60.10* 

Mouse,Cage Wire...V doz&.60 10 * 

Mouse, Catoh-’em-aUve.... ds $2.60,16* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”. Vgr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.P gr $18.00, 16* 

Rat, “Decoy ”.V gr $ 10 . 00 , 10 * 

Weal..Pgr $10.00 

- f gr $6.26 

>le traps, 

P doz 90# 
P doz 76# 


Cyclone.. 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hol< 

InfuU 


Trowels— 

Lothrop's Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16* 

Disston’s Br’k and Plastering, 26®26*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.26* 

Clement * Maynard’s. 20* 

Brade’s Brick. ^26* 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden. 70 * 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese. 26* 

Tracks, Warehouse, dec.— 

B. * L. Block Co.’s Ust. ’82.40* 

Tubes, Boiler- 
See Pipe. 

Twine— 


Piker’s.20® 26* 

Wilson’s.56* 

Howard’s. 40 * 

Bonuey’s.40*10* 

Millers Falls.40®*0&10* 

Trenton.40*6®4()*io* 

Merrill’s. 15®20* 

Sargent’s.00*10*10* 

Backus and Union.40* 

Double Screw Ix‘k.15*10* 

Prentiss..20*5® 26* 

Simpson's Adjustable.40* 

Moore’s.20* 

Saw Filers— 

Bonney’s, Nos. 2*8. $16.00.40*10* 

Steam’s.33U*lO®83)4ftlO*10* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises..3344A36* 

IfWnt’s.00*4*10* 

Hopkins’.p doz $17iSTlO* 

Reading.40*10* 

Wentworth.20*10* 

Combination Hand Vises.P gr $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.20* 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10* 

W agon Boxes— 

Per *.2fc# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.p doz $4.00, 26* 

Washer Cntters- 

Smltb’s Pat..P doz $12.00. 20*10*10* 

Johnson’s.p dos $11.00, 88H* 

Penny’s. P doz Pol. $14; Jap’d, $16.00, 66* 

Appleton's.P dos $16.00,00*10* 

Bonney’s.30*10* 

Washers— 

Size. 

Washers... 

In lots less than 200 lb, p ft , add U#, 6-» 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges— 




Iron . 
8teel.. 


n 


BC 

i * Balls.22# 

» Balls.21# 

ft'BaUs.18# 

j ft Bolls.18# 


1 ft Balls.10# 27# 


No. 9, 

No. 12, 

No. 18, 

No. 24, 

No. 86. 

No. 264, Mattrass, H and Uft BalLU&®50# 

Ch al k Line, Cotton, % ft Balls. 26# 

Mason Une, Linen, ^ lb Balls. 65 # 

M and ^4 lb Balls (Spring 

Twine). ll&s 

S-Ply Hemp, 1 1b BaUs.12#®12«# 

8-Ply Hemp, 1U lb Balls.11#®11W# 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ft . .16#®id# 
2, 8, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, % 1b Balls. 10 # 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 lb to doz„18# 

Y..m- 

.««««<»*« 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw.16*10* 

Stephens.26®30* 


Well Backets, Galvanised— 

Hill’s.P doz, 12 qt, $4.26; 14 qt. $6^6 

Iron Clad.. P doz, 14 qt, $4JM4$4!60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$L26®L60 

Whiting’s Wired Top. .P doz $4.00®.4J26 

Well Wheels— 

8 In., $2J26; 10 ln^ $2.70; 1ft In.. $8.26 
Wire— 

Iron- 

Market, 

Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18....70*10®76* 

Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18.70®70*6* 

Galv., Nos.*0 to 18.66*6* 

Tln’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.0734* 

Stone, 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 10 to 18, \ 

7 

Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 20, 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86, 7. r ®!o*6* 

Tinned.70®/0*10* 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6®70*10* 

Galvanized Fence.66* 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76* 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.76* 

Brass, Ust Jan^. 1884.16*20* 

Copper, Ust Jan. 18.1884..28* 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.66* 

Mai in’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools^ 

Malin’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80* 

Cast 8teel Wire.60* 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to£, 30* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .56# p lb 

Picture Wire.60 * 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

P 1000, $9.00, 26* 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, ftc. 

Painted Screen Cloth, P 100 sq. ft., 

. $i.80® $1.90 
Galvanized Wire Netting.76® 76*6* 

Wire Good*— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
Lilt May 1,1886. 

Iron.80* 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.|fti 

Baxter’s Adjustable “B " 40*10®60* 
Baxter’s Diagonal.4()&inr<v50* 

Coes’ Genuine ... 65A3* 

Coes’ “ Mechanics 66 * 10 * 34 : 

Girard Standard . 7«>&int 

Machinists’, SterUng Wrench Co..70*10* 
Lamson * Sessions’Engineers’.. .60*10* 

Lam son * Sessions’ Standard.70*10* 

Goes’Pattern, Wrought.. ' 


Girard AgricultnraL 
Lamson * Sessions’ A 


SterUng Wrought. 
Beni Is * Call’s 


Agricl 




80®80*5* 


Pat. Combination.3M 

Merrick’s Pattern.36* 

;’s Pattern.26* 

ider or Gas Pipe.40*5* 


». 3 Pipe.40*10* 

ra’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dls 60*10* 
Favorite Pocket.p doz $4.00, 40* 


Aiken 1 

The Favorite....., 

Webster’s Pat, Combination.26* 

Boardman's.20*10* 

Always Ready.26*6* 

Alligator. 60* 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*10* 

Acme, Bright.60*3* 

Acme, Nickeled...50*3* 

Walker’s.65*8* 

Diamond Steel.56*8* 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, ftc., Ust Jan. 12.1886, 

80*26®8j*2S* 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Molasses Gates— 

Bteb bin's Pat.. ^ 

Btebbin’s Genuine.60A10A . 

Btebbin’s Tinned Ends.40A10i 

Chase’s Hard Hetal....60*10% 

Bash’s.20% 

Lincoln’s Pattern.70970*10 

Weed’s .73o*10% 

Boss, P dot: 

Nos. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $0: No. 4, 
$10....?.. 06 * 10 * 10 % 

Money Drawers....Vdo*,$ 189$20 
M assies— 

Safety.P doz, $3.00,26 % 


Nalls, i 


• see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 14^87^ 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny... P keg 
$2.609$2.60 

Nall Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer.V dos $0, net 

Giant, No. 1.P dos $30.00.1<H 

Pelican.P dos, $0.00,26% 

BOSS.P dos. $30.00.30% 

Lightning. .P dos $21.00 

Nall Hots— 

“ “ t.,812,- 


, 20 % 


Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..P gr.,1 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).40% 

Blake’s Pattern..P dos $2.00,10% 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60% 

Nuts— 

Nats, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 5.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6.6# 

In lots less than 100 a, P a, add 4#; l a 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

O akum— 

Government. .P a 7M 98 # 

U.8.Navy. .P ft6M97# 

Navy. .P ft&M#964# 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin.65966*10% 

Brass and Copper.60*10960*10*5% 

Malleable, Hammers* Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, $4.40 P dos. 

10910*10% 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.40% 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zinc, 

60ftl0ftl0% 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60% 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.60% 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.60% 

Bxonghton’s Zinc.60% 

Broughton’s Brass.60% 




8 team— 


uawonun* irv 

Quarts.. 

Hill’s Light Weight,! 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, 


Standard .60*10960*10*10% 

Extra .60*10960% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Standard .. .60ftl0&5% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 

P ft 66#, 80% 

Jenkins’ Standard.P ft 80#, 86% 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#9ll# P lb 

Russia Packing.14# p a 

Italian Packing.13*914# p a 

Cotton Packing .16*917# P a 

Jute.7*98# p a 

Padlocks— 

Bee Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanized Iron— 

. 10 12 14 

P doz. $2.76 3.00 3.26 

_ _^ght,P ds. 8.00 8.28 8.75 

Whiting’S.... 2.76 3.00 3^26 

Sidney Shephard ft Co_ 2.80 3.00 3.40 

Iron Clad. 2.76 3.00 3.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.75 8.25 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palis, 12 qt.p doc $4.60 

Fire. Stable and Milk. 14 qt ..P dos $6.86 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters*.high list 60% 

Faber's Bound Gilt.P gro $6.26 

Dixon’s Lead.P gro $4.60 

Dixon’s Lumber.p gro $6.76 

Dixon's Carpenters’..40ft 10% 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 6, $12.00: 

6 to 7. $18.00.60*6960*10% 

Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, 8argent’s list.60&i0ftl0% 

Brass Head. Combination list.60ftl0% 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list.60ft 10ft 10% 
Porcelain Head, Combination llst..40&l0% 
Niles’ Patent.40% 

Pinking Irons— P doc 66* net 
Pipe* Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

14 and under, Plain.66% 

14 and under. Galvanised.60% 

14 and over, Plain.65ft2*^% 

14 and over. Galvanised.66ft24* 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60*24* 

Planes and Plane Irons— 


Molding . ... 
Bench, First ( 


Wood Planes— 

.50*6950*10* 

_t Quality.60960*6* 

Bench, 8eeou<T Quality.60*10960*10*10* 

Bailey's (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40ftl0% 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R.& L. Co.).40910% 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley K. & L. 

Co.).20&10i 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).20ft 10% 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36936*6* 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s.30A10930*10Ai0* 
Davis's Iron Planes .. .80*10930*10*10* 

Birmingham Plaue Co.60950*5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting.20ftl0% 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40@40*5* 

Sargent's . 80ftl0930&10ftlo% 


Plane Irons- 

Plane Irons.20&10% 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .$6.009$5,26 to £ 

Plans Irons, Buck Bros.30% 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ”. 40% 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

single and Cut.30% 

Double.40% 

L. ft I. J. White.26% 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.3OftlO04O% 

Hall’s No. 2. 6 In., $13.60; No. 4. 7 In. 

$21.00 P dos.20ft 1093314% 

Huxnason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. .50960*10* 

Gas PUers.60$ 

Gas Pliers. Custer’s Nickel Plated. .60*61 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers..40% 

Russell’s Parallel.26% 

P. S. ft W. Cast Steel.60% 

P. S. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add 0% dli 10% 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20% 

Morrill's Parallel, P doc. $12.00.. .30&6% 
Cronk’s8 in., $16.00; loin. $21.00. 

40&0*6% 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70ft 10970*10*10% 

Diss ton's.46*10% 

Pocket Levels.70*10970*10*10% 

Davis Iron Levels..30% 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*10% 

Polish, Metal. 

Prestoline.20*10% 

Krestollne Paste... .: IMA 

Gaston's Sliver Compound.83^5% 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop’s I. X. L.P dos $6.60 

Bishop’s O. K.P dos $5.60 

Bishop’s Pioneer.P dos $3.76 

Bishop’s American.p dos $3.00 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt. .P gr $12.00916.00 
Hound or Square, 2 qt. .p gr $26.00926.00 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Poet Hole Digger, p dos $36.00. 

26*10% 

Fletcher Poet Hole Augers, P dos $36, 20% 
Eureka Diggers . ...7p dos $16.00917.00 

Leed’s.p doz $8.0099.00 

Vaughan’s Poet Role Auger, P dos 

$13.00914.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.P dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.p dos $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.P dos $9.00 

Schneidler.P dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers... P doz $24.00 
Cronk's Post Bars, P dos $60.00. 

60*6960*10% 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, P dos $30.00, 
40940*10% 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.P doz $5.0095.50 

Antrim Combination.P doz $8.00 

Hoosler.P dos $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dias ton’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.P doz $18.00. 20&10% 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, P doz $12.00, 
20*10% 

E. 8. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.40% 

pruning Shears, Henry's Pat, p dos 

$3.7694.00 net 

Henry’8 Pruning Shears, P dos $4.269 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

P dos $18.00,20% 
Dunlap's Saw and Chisel, P doz $8.60,80% 
J. Mamnson ft Co., No. 1. $6.26: No. 2,7.26 

Pullers— 

Hot House, Awning, ftc.60*10% 

Japanned Screw.60*10% 

Brass Screw. 60*10% 

Japanned Side.6694*10% 

Japanned Clothes Line.90*10% 

Empire Sssh Pulley.569604 

Moore’s Sash, Antl-Frictlon.60% 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $1.00: Swivel, 

$4.60.60*10960*10*6% 

Hay Fork, '* Antl-Frictlon,” 6 In. Solid, 


>.70 . 


..60% 


Hay Fork, "F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20% 

Hay Fork, Tar box Pat. Iron.20% 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating .. .60% 

Shade Rack. 46% 

Tackle Blocks..See Blocks 

Moore’s Antl-Frictlon 6 In. Wheel, P dos 

$12.00. 40% 

Pamps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*10960% 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers .60*10960 
* 10 * 10 % 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*69 
70*10*6% 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, P dos.. .60966* 
Bern is ft Call Co.'s Cast Steel Drive. .60*6% 


Bern is ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40% 

Solid Tinners’.P dos $1.44.66% 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2% 

Rice Hand Punches.16% 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10% 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Bets. 


R. 


all— 

Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass, *P lb 36#.16% 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron . p ft. 7# 
Sliding Door. Iron,Painted, P foot 4#, 40% 
Barn Door. Light.In. 4 H fe 

Per 100 feet.$2.00 2.6t> 3.10,10% 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 3.25. .net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, P foot.44495# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# P foot.60*2% 

Carrier Steel Rail. P foot.44# 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.26% 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods. 66% 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10970% 

Malleable. 70970*6* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake..$12.00. 60% 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, 50% 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66% 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$6.00. 26% 


J. R. Torrey Rasor Co.20% 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

10% 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.00900*6% 

Imitation “ ....Pdos$2.00,20*10*5% 

Torrey’s.20% 

Badger’s Belt and Cora.P dos $2.00 

Laraont Combination.P dos $4.00 

Rivets and Burn- 

Copper.60% 

Iron, list Nov. 17, *87 .60% 

Rivet Sets.60*10% 

Rods- 

8tair. Brass.26*2% 

Stair. Black Walnut. P dos40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.00*10*10% 

Acme Moore’s Antl-Frictlon.66% 

Union Barn Door Roller.70% 

Rope- 

Manufacturers* prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..4 In. apd larger P lb 16M #' 

Manila. M In. p lb 164# 

Manila.4 and 6-16 in. p ft 164# 

Manila Tarred Rope.p ft 164# 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 16 m# 


eg 

81sal. - .Ji and 5-16 in. p ft 18fc# 

Vk 


Sisal, Hay &| 


.P ft 12 


Sisal, Tarred Hope.... .. .p ft 12] 
“ Lathe Yarn.P 


a 

u 


:# 

81sal' Medium LatheYarn.ft nfi# 

Cotton Rope. .p ft 16913# net 

Jute Rope.p ft 8# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10980*10*10% 

Ivory.60960*10% 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel. ..26*10% 

Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factor* .. .p 100 ft. 

$2.409$2.55 

Self-Heating.P dos $9.00 net 

Self-Heating. Tailors'.... p dos $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26% 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40940*6% 

Enterprise Star Irons.40% 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, P doz, 

$16.00 .dis 16% 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

P doz $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8k#, 16% 

New England.6#, 16% 

Mahouy’s Troy Pol. Irons.26% 

Sensible.90920*6% 

National Self-Heating.30% 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40*10950% 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.80% 

Sash Cord- 

Common. p lb. 10911 # 

Patent, good quality .P lb 139134# 

White Cotton Braided, fair., ft lb 28929# 

Common Russia Sash..p m 13 V# 

Patent “ “ .p ft 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Saab.p ft 22#923# 

India Cable Laid “ .p ft 18# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10*10*6% 

A Quality, Drab, 66#.10*10*6% 

B Quality, White, 60 #.20*10*6% 

B Quality, Drab, 66#.20*10*6% 

C Quality. White (only).264#92h# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 84# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .89# 

Semper idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided..26# 

Samson- 

Braided, White Cotton. 60#. .9 

Braided, Drab Cotton, 56#_ 9 

Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#..3 
Braided, Linen, 80#.. 

Sueh Locks— 

Clark’s, No. L $10; No. 2, $8 P gr, .884% 

Ferguson’s.834% 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 
60*2% 

Victor.60*10*2% 

Walker’s.10% 

Attwell Mfg. Co.25*38U% 

Reading.664*109064*10*10% 

Hammond’s Window Springs.40% 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and 

Br»sed.P gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

Pgr $10.00 

Universal.30% 

Kempshall's Gravity.60% 

Kempshall’s Model.60900*10% 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1886.... .70% 

Payson’s Perfect.60960*10% 

Hugunin’s Sash Balances.26*6*2% 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26*5*2% 

Stoddard “Practical”.10% 

Ives’ Patent. .00960*10% 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, p gr $8; 

106. $10.00.20*10% 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60% 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

66965*6% 

Security.70% 

Buckeye.p gro $4.80 

Sash Weights— 

Solid Eye*.P ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas' “Challenge,” P doz $20, 60950*5% 

Perry.p dos, No. 1, $16.00 • No. 0. 

$21.00.60960*6% 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.20% 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10930% 

Silvers. .40*10% 

Saws— 

Dlsston’s Cir¬ 
cular.46946*5% Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.46946*6% by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26925 * 5 % 

Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
60*10% 


Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

P foot 70# 

Atkins* Special Steel Dexter X Cute 

P foot 50# 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

P foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts. . .P foot 27928# 

Atkins' Hollow BackXCuts. .P footlS# 

Atkins* Malay, Mill and Drag..40% 

W. M. * cTWand..30*6930*10% 

W. M. * C., Champion X Cute, Regu¬ 
lar.P foot 94920# 

W. M. * C. X Cute, Thin Back.. 

P foot 27#929# 

Peace Circular and M11L.46*10% 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 

20*10920*10*10% 
Peaoe Cross Cuts, Standard. ..P foot 26# 
Peace Croes Cuts, Thin Back 

P foot 27928# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

46946*10% 

Richardson's X Cuts, 

No. 1,39#; No.2, 27#; No.8,24# 

Hack Saxos— 

Griffin’s, complete.40*10960% 

Griffin's Hack Saw, Blades... .40*10960% 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.26% 

Diamond Hack Sawa and Blades.26% 

Eureka and Crescent.26% 

Haw Frames— 

White Vermont.P gro $9.00910.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished_P dos 

$L60, 26% 

Saw Seta— 

Stillman's Genuine.. .P dos$6.0097.78, 

Stillman’s 1mlta.Pdoz $3.2696.26, 

40*6940*10% 

Common Lever.P dos $2.00.40*6% 

Morrill's No. L $16.00; Not. 3*4, $24.00. 

40*10960% 

Leach’s.. .No. 0, $ 8 . 00 ; No. 1. $16, 16920% 

Nash’s.20*10920*10*10% 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.60, dls 10% 

Hammer, Bemls ft Call Co.'s new Pat. 

30*6% 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.80*6% 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Plate.10% 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Cross Cut.124% 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, 60*10% 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, 66*6% 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.20% 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6JKh^s 20* 

Atkin’s Lever, P doz No. L $(^00; No?2,°^ 
•9.60 

Atkin's Criterion. p doe $7.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2. 

•24.00.40*10% 

Aveir*s saw Set and Punch. .40% 

Am. Tool Co.’s Superior.P dos$16,60% 

Saw Tools— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

^ , $6.00 p dos 

Scales— 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality. 

P dos $21.bo 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161....p doz $6.769$7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.1092J20 

Union Platform, Striped. WMmiM 

Chatlllon’s Grocers* Trip ScsOes.60% 

ChatUlon’s Eureka.26% 

Chatlllon’s Favorite. 40% 

Family. Turnbulls.80930*10% 

Rlehle Bros.’ Platform.6% 

Scale Beam- 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, *82.. .60*109 
60*1 0* 6% 

Chatillon’s No. 1.40% 

Ch&tiUon’s No. 2. 60% 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (8. R. * L. Co.) 

IK60. 80*10% 

Box, 1 Handle.P dox $4.00.10% 

Box, 2 Handle.p dos MkOO, 10% 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*10% 

Foot.60*10900% 

Ship, Common.p doz $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10% 

Screen Window and Door 

Frames-^ 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame, 

Warner’s Screen Comer Irons.. ..3^9 

Stearns’ Frames and Oorners .26926*10% 

Screw Drivers— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10% 

Dlsston’s.46*10% 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*1(M 

Buck Bros.80% 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.66*10% 

Black Handles. .60*10% 

Sargent * Cr.’s 

No. 1 Forged Blade.60*10*10% 

Nos. 20, 30 and 60.00*4*10*10% 

Knapp * Cowles' No. 1.00*20970% 

No. 1 Extra. ... .60960*10% 

Nos. 00*4.60*6950*10*6% 

Stearns’.26*10*6% 

Gay * Parsons.36% 

Champion.26*10% 

Clark’s Pat.8098JM% 

Crawford’s Adjustable.80% 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..26926*10% 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.26% 

Kolb’s Common Sense, .p dos $6.Q 0^dl s 

Syracuse 8crew-Driver Bits_308 

Screw Driver Bits.P dos t „ 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.P gro 1 

Fray’s HoL Hdle. Sets.No. S, $12.00, 

2892&*10% 

P. D. * Co.’s all Steel.60% 

Screws— 

Wood Screw*—List March 1,1880: 

Flat Head Iron.CO* 

Round Head Iron....40% _ 

Flat Head Brass.46% 

Round Head Brass...85% often (riven 

Flat Head Bronse_46% hy jobbers 

Rcund Head Bronse.86% 
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THE IRON 


Fl*tH l Srt k I^ Solderlne Iron*— 

Round He ad /ftop’ 11! . ‘.Ill !l! ] leojl Court’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886. 
„ Bench and Hand— Spoke Shaves— ^ 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10070* Parker’s.£0025* 

S6A2* Hungarian Nalls.70*10070*10*10* HoJ^a^rg!!'.*. *.*.] ‘///.V.!!!'* *.!! iJo* 

• 70A10 ^ 7 2Si^ 1 13 SSHS^.^,40*10* 


Bench, Iron......7.7.:7&6*10<3^10A10< " ZtaTakSiSSllS^Sdls . 40 ^ 40 * 1 $ 

lll^llll 

S^ m v. w ~..'..26A6* 


Spoke Trimmers— 


Hand 5®^ Sareenfs..’66$4A10* Bonney’s.¥ do* 110.00,50* * * 

§253 §S ?• *«£• Mf fc Co...70kl<S7W Steams’... 20 * 10 * Lining and Saddle Nails, List 

Hand B aD, Am. Screw Co.75* Ives’, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 ¥ do*. 1886: 


^eatnereo uarpct.50*10050*10*6* Backus and Union. - W% 

|£usbJJ ®5 kfl -; v i * • ■ v—50*10050*10*6* Double Screw Leg.i.5*10* 

Shoe Finders, List Jan. 2,1888,10*100 Prentiss,. £0*6026* 

Twiner v-«. t Simpson’s Adjustable.*.. ' '.40* 


J®°k Screws, Millers Falls list. .50050*5* 55 * 10 * 

Jacdc 8crews, P. S. * W.86* Douglas’.¥ do* $8.00, 20* 

Jack Screws, Sargent. €0*10060*10*6* 

Jack Screws, Stearns*..40040*10* Spoons and Forks- 

Soroll flniTi Tinned Iron— 

Dcroii sawn— Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. ..70*10* 

Lester, complete, $10.00.26* Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

fjogers, complete, $4.00.26* list....70*10* 

Barnes* Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, Buffalo S. S. & Co.33^*2* 

nXL,; aA-ii u 4 « i.26* Silver-Plated-{4 mos. or 6* cash 80 

Barnes* Scroll Saw Blades.36* days). 

HATfh* A n .»h. RA*Q* Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.60* 

Scythe snaths.60*2* c . Rogers * Bros.. . 7 ? .60* 

shears— Rogers * Bro.60* 


Silvered.30*10*10* 


Moore’s..20* 

Saw Pilere— 


japanned.;:.;:;;:.;;v;.;:;: 2 o*iSiS gp nne y’s, nos. 2 * 8 .$i*.oo. 40 * 10 * 

Double-Pointed Tacks. f ..7.85* Steamy^...........38U*1O08334*1G*1O* 

Ste-60*10* USE?. 8 “ ent8 *» VI *». 


Tinned Iron- Wire Brads 4 Nalta, see Nalla. Wlre. 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s list. ..70*10* S ^!' Wlre Brada * K. A E. Mfg. Co.’s 

Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s ll8t .60*10* 

list..70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. & Co.33t»&2* Tap Borers— 


list..70*10* 

Buffalo S. S. & Co.33SA2* 

Sihxr-Plated-ii mo,, or 6* cub 80 common and Rind.. 

Meriden wit. Co., Rogers.60* ' * * 

C. Rogers* Bros...7?.60* pPjSF 1 * 5 M *»- Co. 

Rogers*Bro.60* tIar * 8 . 


.3334036* 


XT™* gugent’s.e^ptio* 

Co.’s Hopkins’.* do* $17.6*7 10* 

60*10* Effing.40*10* 

Wentworth.20*10* 

Combination Hand Vises.¥ gr $ 42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises. 20* 

20*10* Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10* 


*6* _ 

SO* \Kf 
36i M 


( 2ffUiTP n • -76*10076*10*5* .soAio^S Tapes, Measuring- 

Pruning. ..See Pruing Hooks and 8hears. , . 

Tinners. 3 ..!.^ .. 1 f ^_ r 8 WMSMSrd^-iiirM^ 0 Spring. 77 


Tinners’. * 20*2* Holmes & Edwards Silver Co..60*10® Spring. 

Seymour’s, List! Dec.*1881.. _ . _ M _ „ . 60*10*6* Chestem 

60*lb*l0A60*lo*l0*fi* H. * E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*6* _ 

Hetalsch’s. List.^ 1881 * H. & E. Silver Co., Durham Sliver.60*6* Then 

B, usi, German Silver.60060*6 w „ 

Helnlsch’sTallo^hMrs® 60 * 10 * 1 ^! German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60A6*caSh Tin Case 

First q uality C. 8. Trimmere.V8O08^L$ §JS£SJ52 Ter .50*6060*10*6* cash Thiml 

Second quality C. a TrimmersT^^ ® rltA P n,a .-• . 


First quality C. a Trimmers. .& 
Second quality C. a Trimmers. 


lark’s. 33 ** 036 * ft agon Boxes- 

Tapes, Measuring— Per ft.2 Ht 

prfng CM .'.. Wa »“" 

hestefinan’s, Reguiar list. *.‘.’.'.:'.V.2503S Daisy.V do* $4.00,26* 

Thermometer*— Wanher ( otter.- 


. „ 80*10@80*10*10* SSrfSSiEfellfK?™ •" 60 *i2]8| | S ee~- 

A cm e Cast Shears 10 * 10 * Boar d man 8 Nickel Silver.60* I P Bonn ey’s 

Diamond CartS««:'..'.:‘.'. , .‘.‘.;‘.'.'.._lS Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case f S Standard Wire, list.60*10*6* w 


Clipper . 10 * 10 * 

Victor Cast Shears..76*10076*10*6* 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40* 

CWcsjo^ Forge * F. Co., Solld^ 

ciauss shear co.,japaimed:::::::::: :to* 
Clausa Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list .60* 


Thimble Hkelns— 8ee Skeins. 
Ties, Bale— Steel 


.80080*10* smith’s Pat..* do* $12.00. 20*10*10* 

keln*. Johnson’s.V do* $11.00, 38H* 

Penny’s. V do* Pol. $14; Jap'd, $16.(Jo. 66* 

Appleton’s.P do* $16.00, 60*10* 

Bonney’s.80*10* 


Tinners' Shears, dec.— 


E Mr c° QOOrd - pl * ttorm “4,2}''. lte“^ , pS“ n S'4:* ;W ) " 

Cllir, Rohiter Spring,. 8nlp8 ' J - * °<>' 


Steel and Iron.? vsjsiota juw 

Nickel-Plated.) 76*10080* 


iff,®* 0 - ** 1886 .JiSSS Wlnterlmttom-, Tty and Mlter„. ,30*lS 


Tinware- 

Stamped, Japai 
Jan. 20 18877. 


ned and Pl'oed, 


In lota less than 200 a, $ a, add tag, 6-a 
boxes 1# to list. 


£«>“.f a 3H# 


“r* **7 “f*.Dec. 18,1886.. .66x20% Winter bottom’s Try and Miter... .30* 1C 

SSS RSfer:;;;;;::::::::::::: :«S*}oSa? **"**’• MieronJ&rotiiper sqm,™, 

Averj’, Fltub Berel Sqtmre..30« 

Moore’s' Amtl-Frlotion'.'. °°5oJ Staple.— Someprlt 

_ . SMing SlutUr- 1SS& 9fiS“ 


Jan. 20 188 ?“.7&076A6 8teel. .V.V.V.V.V.V.V.’::::.* .’.’.’ll a 4* 

Tire Benders, Cpaettera, dec— Well Backets. Galvanised— 


ok* Ttn Cpsetters. .16* Hill’s^. ....$» do*. 12 qt, $4.25; 14 

26* Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 16 * Iron Clad.> dox, 14 qt, $4.! 


Tobacco Cutters 


Iron Clad.$» do*, 14 qt, $4.2A0$4.6O 

Whiting’* Flat Iron Band.$4^2604.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top..* do* $4.000.4.26 


R. * E. UsTSec. 18,1886 .60*10*2* Fence Staple8 ’ PUin 

Beading list.60*10*1$ Steelyards. 

Ship Tools— Stocks and Dies 

.*°?5J BUokmnith', 

Albermon Mfg. Co.86* 


ence Staples,Galvanised.( Champion.20*10080* Well W 

ence Staples, Plain. \ ““PjSH 8 In.. *8 

Steelyard*.(0*10@50* NMmm^Look Co’., ii'diii; *18.00 60 * 65 ? WIre _ 

Stock, and Dlea- Iron- 

lacksmith’s Market, 

Waterford Goods.80*6080*10* Transom Lifters— 2^* ft "Ut 


Well Wheels— 

8 in.. $2£6; 10 in.. $2.70; 1ft in., $8.25 


Shoes. Horse, Male, dec.— 
Hone — 

Burden’s, Perkins', Phoenix, at factor 
Mule— 

Add $1 $ keg to above prices. 

Opt, Wrought— 


Waterford Goods.30*6030*10* Transom 

Butterfield’s Goods.30*6030*10* w . 

Lightning Screw Plate.26080* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .88^*604$ Sjjfj 2 


Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18... .70*10076* 

Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18.70070*6* 

Galv., Nos.*0 to 18.65*6* 


Hindostan No. 1, 8#; Axe. 3V*; Slips 
No. 1, 4 bit 

Sand Stone.0 a 2 U 


.f* Washita Stone. Extra. 

*9*.V tt 9Washita Stone, No. 1.. 


Class 3 and 4, Bronsed Iron.. 60 * Tln’d 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal. 26* Stone, 

Class 3 and 4, Brass. 86* Br. s 

Skylight Lifters. SS 

Crown { Eagle and Shield.IfiO* Brigl 

Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jn. 1,188760*2* Br. a 

Real Bronze or Nickel Plate.60*2* -J nnn 


Galv., Nos/0 to 18.65*6* 

Tln'd, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.6734* 


Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18, 72ta0 

Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 26, 7to) 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86, 7. r 01O*6* 
Tinned. .700/0*10* 


iSnmuSf 8 .Washita Stone, No. 1.V lb 14016* Excelsior.60*10*2* Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*10* 

500 * **■.V » 10* Washita Stone, No. 2.«Mb 1O0U* Shaw’s. ..... _50*l3 Galvanized Fence.65* 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra.. V lb 86088* Pay son’s Universal..40040*10* Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76* 

8h*»- WuhlU Slips, No. 1.M 240862 Annealed Orape. Noa. 10 to 14.762 

uuu. * _ V*™?. 8 *?5? »?• }• 1«?«!?8 ¥W& Trap.- gwlUtJan.i8.1884... IKM 


/ ■»_ -a J 0.0 _. _ . aia wimic ohuw, wu. i, » wo U1T ® @1.00 TPADR— onwa, uai dwi. 10 . unn.lUtMOh 

24 ff ’ oatK ' 6 ^ Arkansas Ston®, No. 1, 6 to 9 InV ft $1.86 . Copper, list Jan. i£ 1884.26* 

I £5’ aV.9. 1 . 1 8ton *. 4 to 8 in.¥ lb 40* VT Game— BarbFence.See Trade Report 

* a iiCn Uy. i •?? Turkey Slips...¥ ft $1.0001.60 Newhotwe^..86040*6* Wire on Spools.66* 

SSk S3 r£m25’ S . 1 *JJ Superior .Chase. .¥ ft 16* Oneida Pattern .70070*6* Malta’s Steel and Tln’d Wire on Spools, 

Buck and Chilled. ¥ 6-ft bag. .34 Lake Superior 8Ups. Chase. ..¥ ft 31032* Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*5* lb* 

_ . Seneca Stone. Red PaDer Brand_» a Mouse and Red— Malta’s Brass and Con. Wire on SnoolaRM 


Traps— 

Game— 


Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, *c., list Nov. 1, 

1886..20* 

Note.—J obbers frequently give 607*4* 
extra on above. 


iperBrand....¥ ft 


Malta’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80* 


Seneca Stone, High Rounds 
Seneca Stone. Small Whets. 


18020* Mouse Wood .Choker, ¥ do* holes, 11012* Cast Steel Wire.60* 

.. ¥ lb 20026* Mouse, RoundWlre.¥ do* $1.60,10* Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 30* 

..¥gro$2EoO Mouse,Cage, Wire.¥ do* p.60,10* Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to80..66* ¥ ft 

Mouse, Catch-’em-alive.... ¥ d* $2.60,15* Picture Wire.60 * 10* 

Mouse, Bonanza ”.¥ gr $10.00 net Barb Wire Safety Guards, 


6«SS«lSSS"‘™’ , ““’* ,Ve0e ’ 7 ^ Stove Polish- Mourn.-BOOM*,”.. Pgryiojjinet Bm-bWiretW«yO, 

oJlmth’S cT* IrOD JosePhDlxon,.* (cro W. 00, d 1,104 Rjit, “Decoy " ....V.V..V..*^r 810 . 00 ’ 104 Wire Clothe* UneA 

oSSSusiSdc.s. R.Kioiod^^Jg 8aSiaau.SSL;. ...... „ 

SuuSiSTIb^l'iVo Forl ‘* , Mlr 5° r :::::*ES»«:«o:du^l a^tSiu.'Meuuic' mo^ 6-bi£wire doth, » 

3H5. . . i‘^25* Ruby. ....¥groS.76 In full cases.¥do*76S 


St. Louis Shovel Co..20020*734* 

Hussey, Btans A Co.16026* 

Hubbard A Co.20020*73$ 

Lehigh Mta. Oo .....60AlJ* 

Payne Pettebone a non, list January, 


¥ 1000, $9.00, 26* 
b Lines. 


Wire Cloth, Netting, *c. 


-----1 Jj w;uwni o ni 

.^ P"k>rPride 


Ruby.gro$8.75 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.¥ gro $5.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago....¥ ft 8#net 

Boynton's Noon Day, ¥ gro.to 00 

T> ~~ 1 " TW ' , ~“—re Enamel.. ¥ gro $13 ‘ 


[otchklss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole trapa, — 

¥ dox 90* Painted Screen Cloth, ¥ 100 sq. ft., 


Remington's (Lowman's Pitentj 


Tates’ Liquid, 


Trowels— 


3.00 Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16* 

Disston's Br’k and Plastering, 25026A1O* 
Peace’s Plastering.26* 


uZZlStZJSSS* b ° n .Y»te.*S^<Urt io °1 


Rowland's Steel.6OA606OA1O* 

Shovels and Tongs- 


$i.80 0 $1.90 

Galvanized Wire Netting.75076A5* 


Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 


Wire Rope- 


Jet Black .¥ gro 

Japanese.¥ gro 

Fireside. ¥ gro 


¥ ft 16* Clement A Maynard’s..' .^.‘.’".^O* t W u«i ium 

to m 55 I Ro^’. Brick.. .."iiiiSg Ltat May 1.1880. 


3.60 fade's Brick.26* 

Iron Head.6OA1O06OA1OA6* «reeide.. x ..... . . ¥ gro $2.50 WorraU’s Brtck and Plastering.20* 

Brass Head.V^OAlOAlS 5 ljuno J?5 t 0 ,* K .^^9 ame , L v • • **JF° «9-00 Garden. .70j* 

^ BonnelPs Liquid Stove Polish. ¥ gro $9.00 

Bkelno, Thimble— BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. ¥ gro $ 6.00 Triers— 

Mvao®, * MiinuitT— Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

So**®? caaB . 1234* Butter and cheese..25* 

____ 


$19.00 Garden.i:*.;!.;70* 


Iron. 80 i 

Cast Steel. 4 $ 


Skeins, Thimble— Bonneu s Paste stove Polish.. ¥ gro $6.00 Triers— 

Mvao®, * MiinuitT— Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 lb 

Western list.................76A6076A1O* cans. 1234 * Butter and ch 

S°!5? ba iyr t 'T 8t ® e ^ 1181 N ov.Xl887.20* Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 ft 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co.60A10* cans . 1 Tr«rlc«. 1 

Utica P.S.T. Skeins.NidS PiAte Pmte.¥^'$ 6 ^ ^ ruc “®» 1 

Utica Turned and Fitted..36* .f gro fo.oo B> & L Block 

^St evoe Tacks. Brads, dec.— Tubes, B< 

Sffl^FKSS^taftJi 8 , * Co -■4 < !f 88 S?5S ^H 8 ^ Jan.2,1888.-[No<e -Somemanu. See Pipe. 

”«:»y.F10!y Sifters.....¥ do* $2.00 facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 

d o*B.°° higher prices than those named!: ^ Twine- 

Smith s Adjustable Milk Strainer. American Iron Carpet.8o®80A6* ™ . 

¥ do* $2.00 Steel Carpet. Flax Twine— 

ftnitht iiHnanMhT > r* /.ILL!‘I.o L. ov, 


American Adjustable.49* 

Baxter's Adjustable •' S ” .... 4OA1O06O* 

Baxter’s Diagonal.4OA1O06O* 

Coes’ Genuine.56A8* 

Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ”.66AI0A8* 


Tracks, Warehouse, dec.— Coes’ “ Mechanics’*’’. 66*10*8* 

B A L Block Co ’a ll*t »82 Girard Standard.70*10* 

n. « Li. mocK LO. s ust. 82.40* Machtaiste’ StcrUngWrench Co.. 70*1$ 

Tubes, Boiler- Lamson ft Sesslons’TSngtaeers’.. .60*10* 


List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note .—Some manu* See Pipe. 


Smith’s Adjustable T. * C. Strainer. 


Swedes Iron Ci 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


¥ do*. $1.26 American 


?n Carpet. 
Iron Cut. 


Swedes Iron.76*6076*10* 

Swedes Iron. Unholaterpra* 


■mb 18, Nested, ¥ dox.. 70* 90 < 
Mesh 20, Nested, ¥ do*.. 86* $1.00 
Mesh 24, Nested, ¥ dox.. $1.00 1.10 


iron, pi.ujd. swed “ IroniUpholstere 7S;io< a 7 S AioA« SS:aLjSa3SSaffi::::::::J8{ %} 

1J0 *^i« av .....ta®ifta 

Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6* 5r P1 ^ HfjmP* Balls.Il*01l3* DorSinl’a’ FA’/rin^;.^555 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Rallroach potfion Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft . .16*016* K RH,hr .^2^ 

mn __^_^^10A6* and6-^?ute,« ft Bails...^ioJ ft™: 


I Tinned Swe 
Tinned Swe 


76A1O076A1OA6* 


No. 9, 34 and 
No. 12, w and 
No. 18, 3i and 
No. 24, 34 and 1 
No. 36, 34 and ! 


BC B 

) ft Balls.22* 30* 

iftBalta. 21 * 29* 

l ft'Balls.18* 28* 

\ ft Balls.18* 28* 


Lamson A Sessions’Engineers’.. .60*10* 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard.70*10* 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.1 

^YSSSSStei::} ««*>*« 

Sterling Wrought.. .TT..J 

Be mis A Call’s 

Pat. Combination. 36 * 

Merrick’s Pattern.86* 

Brlgg’s Pattern. 26* 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.40A6* 


School, by cam. 

Snaps, Harness, dec.- 


::a«S8l 1 

Botebklm. .. .10- Conner Tacks 


_ _ i copperT^::::..::::;^^ 5 aaa-«a'.-.v.-.-.v:.v:.w 

t^p^rto^ea:..'.'.TOAioilS °Mff .. F ! n ?^f:.. T !^ nk .. “ < !..6o2i t 04 V. Wrlnyrr., Clothe 

Gmman, new list.. .40A101 Finishing Nails.. .70*10070*10*1$ * ** es List Jan.. 1880. $3.00 off. 

S5IS‘ .Trunk and Clout Nail*.7OAlO07O&lOAlO* Solid Box en. 

§w*rt| New R^f 0 *. 6 °00&tS Trunk and Clout Nails, 70*100 Parallel— .90060*6* Wrought Goods- 

Covarod 8|«rtaA...V..V:.....V:::6^ Basket Nalls.70*10070*10*1$ ltoSheM ’ N . OITl1 !****>'<*' HookB ' ^ 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 7, 18a0 


Molasses Gate*— 

Stebbin’s Pat...... 7O07OA7U4 

Stebbln’s Genuine.00*10*10% 

Btebbln’s Tinned Ends. .40&104 

Chase's Hard lletal....60*104 

Bush's.SO* 

Lincoln’s Pattern.70070*10 

Weed's.7!90*104 

Poet, a dos: 

Nos. 1. 97; No. 2,98; No. 3, 90; No. 4, 
910....7..60*10*104 

Money Drawers... .V dos,918O990 
M a sales— 

Safety.9 do*, $3.00,26 4 

Nall.. see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 1^87^ 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...!) keg 


Nall Pallor— 

Curtiss Hammer.9 dos 90, net 

Giant. No. 1.9 dos. 9*0.00.104 

Pelican. 9 dos, *9.00,264 

Bom.9 dos. 980.00.804 

IJghtntng .9 dOS $21.00 

Nall Set*— 

gmuuj.9 gr., 94.i 

Round. 9 gr. 3 

Cannon's Diamond Point. ..V gr., 912 ,204 

Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).404 

Blake's Pattern..9 dos 92 . 00 ,104 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.50% 

Nuts- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.0# 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6 . 6 # 

In lots less than 100 X, V lb, add %f \ i n 
boxes, add 1 # to list. 

O a Gownment. .V X 1% ®8 # 

D.8.Nary. .9 x 044®7# 

Navy. .V x 65i#®0M# 

Oilers— 

Zinc and Tin.65066*104 

Brass and Copper.60*10060*10*5% 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
93.00; No. 2, 94.00; No. 8/94.40 * dos. 

10010 * 10 % 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list.404 

Prior's Pat. or “ Paragon " Zinc, 

60*10*10% 

Prior's Pat. or " Paragon ” Brass.604 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc. 004 

Olmstead's Brass and Copper.604 

Broughton's Zinc.004 

Broughton’s Brass.604 

P a % k JS£L- ti,eMm - 

Standard .00*10060*10*104 

Extra .60*100004 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Standard ...60ftl0ft64 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.704 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 

9 U 06#, 804 

Jenkins' Standard.* lb 80#, 864 

MUoellaneoue— 

American Packing.10#®ll# 9 X 

Russia Packing.14# 9 X 

Italian Packing.13#®14# 9 X 

Cotton Packing .16#®17# 9 lb 

Jute..7#08# 9 » 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanised Iron— 


Quarts . 
Hul’sLlgt 


12 14 

3.00 3.26 
8.28 8.78 
3.00 3.26 
3.00 3.40 
3.00 3.26 
8.25 8.60 


_ 10 

_l’s Light Weight,«»do*. 92.75 

Hill's Heavy Weight,9 dx. 3.00 

Whiting’s.... 2,76 

Sidney Shephard ft Co_ 2.80 

Iron Clad. 2.75 

Fire Buokets. 2.76 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Halls. 12 qt.9 dos 94.60 

Fire, Stable and Milk, 14 qt..9 dos 96.85 

Pencils— 

Faber's Carpenters'.high list 504 

Faber's Bound Gilt.fgro 96.26 

Dixon’s Lead.9 gro §4.60 

Dixon's Lumber.9 gro 98 75 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40ft 104 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 6. 912.00: 

6 to 7. 913.00.60*6060*10% 

Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, Sargent's list.60fti0ftl04 

Brass Head. Combination list.50ftl04 

Porcelain Head. Sargent's list.60ft 10ft 10% 
Porcelain Head, Combination list..40ft 104 
NUee' Patent. 404 

Pinking Irons— 9 dos 66# net 

Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23,1887. 

and under. Plain.564 

1m and under. Galvanised.604 

lie and over. Plain.65*2^4 

lift and over, Galvanised.66*2^4 

Roller Tubes. Iron.00*2 >*4 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Plane 9 — 

Molding.60*6050*104 

Bench, First Quality.60® 60ft 54 

Bench, 8erond Quality .60*10060*10*10* 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.). 40&104 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R.ft L. Co.).40<ai0* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. ft L. 

Co.).20&104 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).20ft 104 

Steer's Iron Planes.35a35*64 

Meriden MaUronOo.’B.30*10®30&10&104 
Davis's Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*104 

Birmingham Plane Co.50®50ft54 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting.20ft 104 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.40® 40*54 

Sargent's . .30*10030*10*104 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20ftl04 

Plane Irons, Butcher's.. .$5.00095.25 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.80* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ’’ ....7..404 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.804 

Double.404 

L. ft I. J. White .264 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.30*10040% 

Hall’s No. 2. 5 in., 313.60; No. 4. 7 In. 

921.00 P dos.2OA1O033W4 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. .5C®60*104 

Gas Pliers.604 

Gas Pliers. Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60*61 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers..404 

Russell's Parallel.264 

P. S. ft W. Cast Steel.604 

P. S. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

add Mdls 104 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.204 

Morrill’s Parallel, 9 dos. 312.00.. .30*64 
Cronk’s8 In., 915.00; lOin. 921.00. 

40040*5% 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70*10070*10*104 

D1 as ton’s.46*104 

Pocket Levels.70*10970*10*104 

Davis Iron Levels.30* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*104 

Polish, Metal, 

Prestoline.20*104 

Krestollne Paste..... ' 

Gaston’s Sliver compound. 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop’s I. X. L.9 dos 

Bishop’s O. K.9 dos 

Bishop’s Pioneer.9 dos 

Bishop’s American.9 dos 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. 9 gr $ 12 . 00 ® 15.00 
Hound or Square, 2 qt.. 9 gr 925.00CS26.00 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, 9 dos 936.00. 

26A104 

Fletcher Post Hole Angers, 9 dos 936, 204 
Eureka Diggers . ...79 dos 916.00917.00 

Leed’s.9 dos 98.oSrs9.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, 9 dos 

913.00® 14.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.9 dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.9 dos $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.9 dos 90.00 

Schneidler.9 dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Poet Hole Diggers.. .9 dos $24.00 
Cronk’8 Post liars, 9 dos $60.00. 

60*6050*104 

Gibb’s Poet Hole Digger, 9 dos $30.00, 
40® 40*104 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.9 dos 35.0005.50 

Antrim Combination.9 doz $8.00 

Hooeler.9 dos $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dies ton’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.9 dos $18.00, 20*104 

Dies ton’s Pruning Hook, 9 doz $12.00, 
20*104 

E. S. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.404 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, 9 dos 

$3.76®4.00 net 

Henry's Pruning Shears, 9 dos $4.26® 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.'s Combination, 

9 dos $12.00, 204 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel,9 dos $8.60, 8 O 4 
J.MaUlnsonftCo„No. 1.96.26: No.2,7.26 

Pnlleva— 

Hot House, Awning, ftc.60*104 

Japanned Screw.60*104 

Brass Screw. 60*104 

Japanned Side.6644*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.00*104 

Empire Sash Pulley.66060* 

Moore's Sash, Anti-Friction.604 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, 91.00: Swivel. 

$1.60.60*10®60ftl0A64 

Hay Fork, “Anti Friction,” 6 in. Solid, 

96.70 .604 

Hay Fork, “F" Common and Pat. 

Bushed.204 

Hay Fork, Tar box Pat. Iron.204 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating .. .004 

Shade Rack.464 

Tackle Blocks...See Blocks 

Moore’s Anti-Friction 6 In. Wheel, 9 dos 

312.00. 404 

Pnmpa— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*10®604 

Pitcher Spout, Beet Makers .60* 10®00 
*10*104 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*6® 
70*10*64 

Punches— 

Saddlers* or Drive, good, 9 dos.. .60®66# 
Bern is ft Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. .60*64 
BernlaftCall Co’s Springfield Socket.60*64 
Spring, good quality.... 9 doz 92.60®2.60 

Spring, Leach's Pat.164 

Bern Is ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .404 

Solid 11 oners’.9 dos $1.44.664 

Tinners' Hollow Punches.20*24 

Rice Hand Punches.164 

Avery’s Revolving.80*104 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. 8ee Saw Seta. 


Rail- 


Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass. *9 & 36#.164 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron .9 ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron,Painted, 9 foot 4#, 404 
Barn Door. Light. Da. H H h 

Per 100 feet.32.00 2.50 8.10,104 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....92.16 2.70 3.26..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, 9 foot.44405# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# 9 foot.60*24 

Carrier Steel Rail. 9 foot. 44 # 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.264 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods.G 64 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60ft 10® 704 

Malleable. 70®70*64 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.....312.00, 604 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, 504 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .664 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 

96.00.264 


Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.204 

Wostenholme and Butcher, 910.00 to £, 

104 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.00060*64 

Imitation “ .... 9 doz $2.00,20*10*64 

Torrey'a.204 

Badger's Belt and Cora.9 dos 92.00 

Lamont Combination..9 dos $4.00 

Rivets and Barra- 

Copper.504 

Iron, list Nov. 17, '87 .604 

Rivet Sets.60*104 

Roda- 

Stalr, Brass.26*24 

Stair. Black Walnut. 9 dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10% 

Acme Moore's Anti-Friction.664 

Union Barn Door Boiler.70% 

Hope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots 
Manila.In. and larger 9 X 16k# 

Manila.kin. 9 X 164# 

Manila. 4 and 6-16 In. 9 X 16’ ' 

Manila Tarred Rope.9 X 16] 

Manila. Hay Rope.lb lb ]6j 

Sisal.. .4 inch and laiver 9 x 12] 

Sisal.kin. 9 X 18 

81sal. .4 and 6-16 in. 9 X lg 

Sisal, Hay Rope.9 X 1® 

Sisal, Tarred Rope. 9 X 12 

818 * 1 , Medium Lathe Yarn. 9 X llj 

Cotton Rope. .9 X 16fc._ 

Jute Rope.9 X 8# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10®80*10*10% 

Ivory.6C®50*104 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel. 26*104 



S, 


'ad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ...9 100 X. 

92.40032.66 

Self-Heating.9 doz goloonet 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.... 9 dos $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.264 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.4004.0*6% 

Enterprise Star Irons.404 

Combined Flu ter and Sad Iron, 9 doz, 

316.00 .dis 164 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

9 doz $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8k#, 164 

New England.6#, 16% 

Mahony’s Troy Pol. Irons.26% 

Sensible..20®20*64 

National Self-Heating.30% 

Baud and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 10,1886.40*10®504 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.80% 

Hash Cord- 

Common. 9 ft, 10®ll# 

Patent, good quality .9 X 13® 13k# 

White Cotton Braided, fair.. 9 X 28029# 

Common Russia 8ash.9 X 18k# 

Patent “ “ .9X16# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.9 X 22#®23# 

India Cable Laid “ . 9 X13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10*10*64 

A Quality, Drab, 66#.10*10*64 

B Quality, White, 60#.20*10*64 

B Quality, Drab, 66#.20*10*64 

C Quality. White (only).26k#®28# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 84# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .30# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided..26# 

Samson- 

Braided, White Cotton, 60#. .30®30*64 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 66#... .30030*6% 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#. .30030*64 
Braided, Linen, 80#.30030*5% 

Bash Locks— 

Clark's, No. 1, $10; No. 2, 98 9 gr. .884% 

Ferguson’s. 8844 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 
60*24 

Victor.60*10*24 

Walker’s.10% 

Attwell Mfg. Co.26*33U4 

Reading.66k*10®66H*10*104 

Hammond’s Window Springs..40% 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and 

Brised.9 gr$4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

9 gr 310.00 

Universal....304 

Kempshall's Gravity.. 60% 

KempshaU’s Model.00000*104 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 16, 1886.... .70% 

Payson’s Perfect.00060*104 

Hugunln’s Sash Balances.26*6*24 

Hugunin’s New Sash Locks.26*6*24 

Stoddard “Practical”.10% 

Ives’ Patent.60®60*104 

Liesche's, Nos. 100 and 110, 9 gr $8; 

106. $10.00.20*104 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60% 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 

66®55*64 

Security.704 

Buckeye.9 gro $4.80 

Bash Weights— 

Solid Eye*.9 ton $22.00 

Bausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “Challenge,” 9 dos 920, 60050*64 

Perry.9 doz. No. 1, $16.00 *. No. 0, 

$21.00.6O06O&54 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.204 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*100304 

Silver's. .40*10% 

Saws— 

Dlsston’s Cir¬ 
cular.45®46*54 Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.46®46*64 by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26026*54 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
60*10% 


Atkins’ Sliver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

9 foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

W foot 60^ 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

9 foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts.9 foot 27®28# 

Atkins* Hollow Back X Cuts. .9 foot 18# 

Atkins* Malay, Mill and Drag...40% 

W. M. * C., Hand..W*6®30*104 

W. M. * C., Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar.9 foot2iSS8# 

W. M. ft C. XCuts, Thin Back.. 

9 foot 27#®20# 

Peace Circular and Mill..46*10% 

Peaoe Hand Panel and Rip 

2©£l'I^M i &10& 104 
Peace Cross Cats, Standard.. .9 foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

9 foot 27028# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill 

45040*104 

Richardson's X Cuts, 

No. 1. 30#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8,24# 

Hack Saw t— 

Griffin's, complete.40*10060% 

Griffin’s Heck Saw, Blades... .40*10060% 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.264 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26% 

Eureka and Crescent.264 

Haw Frames— 

White Vermont.9 gro $8.00010.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished._9 doe 

9L60.264 

Saw Set*— 

Stillman's Genuine.. .9 dos96.0007.76, 

Stillman’s Imita.9doc $3.2606.26, 

40*6040*10% 

Common Lever.9 dos 92.00.40*6% 

Morrill's No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 3*4, 224.00. 

40*10060% 

Leach's...No. 0, $8.00; No. 1.916, 160204 

Nash’s.2O*10®2Mtl0*104 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$5.50, dls 10% 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Co.'s new Pat. 

30*6% 

Bemls * Call Co.'s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.30*64 

Bemls ft Call Co.’s Plate.104 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12Wtt 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, 60*10% 

Aiken's Imitation.$7.00, 66*6% 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.20% 

Dlsston’s Star, $0, No. 16, $5.60: dis 20* 

Atkin’s Lever, 9 dos No. 1, $0.00; No. 2/ 

? ).60 
L50 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2. 

924.00.40*104 

Aveiy’s saw Set and Punch. .404 

Am. Tool Co.’s Superior.9 doc $16,60% 

Baw Tool*— 

Atkin’s Perfection, 916.00; Excelsior, 
96.00 9 <&» 

Beale*— 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

9 dos 321.09 

Hatch, Tea, No. 101....9 dos 96.76097.00 

Union Platform, Plain.22.10&2J20 

Union Platform, Striped..^2002.89 

Chatlllon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales. 60% 

ChatilIon’s Eureka.264 

Chatlllon’s Favorite.40% 

Family. Turnbulls.30030*104 

Rlehle Bros.’ Platform.64 

Beale Beam*— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, *82.. .60*100 
60*10*64 

Chatlllon’s No. 1.404 

Chatlllon’s No. 2. 604 

Bcraper*— 

Adjustable Box 8craper (R. R. * L. OoA 

96.60. .80*104 

Box, 1 Handle.9 dos 94.00.104 

Box, 2 Handle.9 doc 96.00.104 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*104 

Foot.60*10060% 

Ship, Common.9 dos 93A0 net 

Ship. Providence Tool Co. 104 

.Screen Window and Door 


Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame, 

Warner's Screen Corner Irons.. !?38y*0 

Stearns’ Frames and Oorners.26026*104 

Screw Driver*— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10% 

Dlsston’s.46*10% 

Dl8ston's Pat. Excelsior.45*104 

Buck Bros.30% 

Stanley R. * L. Co.'s 

Varnished Handles.66*10% 

Black Handles. .00*104 

Sargent * Or.’* 

No. 1 Forged Blade.00*10*104 

Nos. 20, 80 and 60..«S%*10*104 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1.00*20070% 

No. 1 Extra.60060*104 

Nos. 00 *4.60*6060*10*6% 

Stearns’.26*10*6% 

Gay * Parsons.36% 

Champion.26*10% 

Clark's Pat.8O08SM4 

Crawford’s Adjustable.30% 

Ellrich's Socket and Ratchet..86026*10% 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.26% 

Kolb’s Common Sense. .9 dos 36. 00^dls 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .80*90*0 

Screw Driver Bits.9 dos 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr's.9 groMJM 

Fray’s HoL HdJe7sets.No. 8, $12.00. dls 
2602^*10% 

P. D. * Co.’s all Steel.60% 

Screws— 

Wood Screws—TAst March 1,1889: 

Flat Head Iron.C0% 

Round Head Iron 404 _ 

Flat Head Brass.464 Extras 

Round Head Brass...864 oftenjrivsn 
Flat Head Bronze... .464 by jobbers 
Rcund Head Bronze.86% 
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Machine— 

Flat Head, Iron.... . 554 

Round Head, Iron.60* 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench, gon ..55*10056*10*10* 

Bench, Wood, Beech.V do* $2.26 

Beoch, Wood, Hickory. 20 * 10 * 

Hand, Wood ... 26*10026*10*6* 

Lag, Blunt Point.„76076A1O* 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.76* 

Bed. 25*5* 

Hand RalL Smgent’s.00k*lO* 

Hand Ran, H. ft B. Mfg. Co.. .7OARJ076* 

Hand RaO, Am. Screw Co.76* 

Jack Screws, Hillers Falls list. .60050*5* 

Jack Screw®, P. 8 . ft W. 86 * 

Screws, Sargent. .00*10060*10*5* 
Jack Screws, Stearns’..40040*10* 

Scroll Sawn— 

Lester, complete, $10.00.26* 

Rogers, complete, $4.00.26* 

Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 

$15.26* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.36* 

Scythe Snaths.60ft2* 

Shears— 

American (Oast) Iron.. .75*10076*10*5* 
Pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers... V do* $3.76 

Tinners’. 20 * 2 * 

Seymour’s, List, Dec.. 1881. 

_ . . 00 * 16 * 10000 * 10 * 10 * 6 * 
Helnlsch's, List, Dec., 1881. 

_ , . _ 00 * 10 * 10000 * 10 * 10 * 6 * 

Helnlsch’s Tailor’s Shears. .. 

First quality C. 8 . Trimmers. .L. 

Second quality C. 8 . Trimmers. 

80*10080*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.lOftlO* 

Diamond Cast Shears.In* 

Clipper . 10 * 10 * 

Victor Cast Shears..76*10076*10*5* 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40* 

Cgteajo Drog Forge ft F. Co., Solld^ 

Clause Shear Co., jiipanned 70* 

Clause Shear Co., Nickeled, same list .60* 

SheaTei- 

SUdina Door— 

M* W. Cp„Ust July, 1888.. 60*10000*6* 

R. ft E.. list Dec. 18,1886.„ 66 * 20 * 

gorbin'sUst.60ftl0ft2* 

Patent Roller.60A10A2* 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s. .76* 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dec.^u^ 

Moore’s AnU-PYlctlon'.’.'. .60* 
Sliding Shutter— 

R. ft E. list Dec. 18,1886 .80A10A2* 

Sargent’s list.eOftlO* 

Reading list.80*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

L. ft L J. White.20&6* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.26* 

Shoea Horse, Male, ftc.- 
Horee — 

Burden’s, Perkins', Phoenix, at factory. 

$4.00 


Add $1 9 keg to above prices. 

Ocr, Wrought— 

TOn lota.p it 94 

500 ib lots..V ttiK 

Bhot- 

(ESaatern prices 2# off, oath , 6 days. 
Drop. * bag, 26 lb.$1.80 

Bode and(&lltai, p J&fti bag'..!!!'.! 145 
Buck and Chilled, 9 6 -lb bag. .34 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, ftc., list Nov. 1 , 

1886.. 

Not*.—J obbers frequently give 507k* 
extra on above. 

Griffith’s Black Iron.60ftl0* 

Griffith’s c. s.00000*10* 

Griffith’s Solid C. 8 .R.R. Goods^_20* 
Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co' 

§t- Louis Shovel Co..2002047k* 

* Co .15025* 

Hubbard ft Co.20@20&7k* 

Lehigh Mfg. Co. ,60ftlS 

Payne Pettebo«« ft Sou, list Jammry^ 

Remington's (Lowmiui’s Patent).** 

_ . 30*10040* 

Rowland's, Black Iron.60*10* 

Rowland’s Steel. 00 * 6060 * 10 * 

Shovels and Tonga - 

Iron Head..00*14 

Brass Head.. 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, Ust Jan. 1,1886. 

86ft2* 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron-..46* 

Wood. 30 * 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.)..40ft 10* 

Stearns’.20*10030* 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.P doz $10.00,50* 

Steams’.20ftl0* 

Ives’, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 p doz. 

„ , . 66*10* 

Douglas’.p do* $9.00, 20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s Ust. . .70&10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list. 70&10* 

Buffalo S. S. ft Co.33k&2* 

Silver-Plated —{4 mos. or 5* cash 80 

Meriden llritL Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers ft Bros.60* 

Rogers &Bro.60* 

Reed & Barton. 60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co ....... *. !.'i!o&'i6®60* 

Simpson. Hall, Miller ft Co.60*10 

Holmes* Edwards Sliver Co.. 60*10® 
60*10*6* 

H. ft E. Silver Co., Mexican Silver.60*6* 
H. ft E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*6* 

German Silver.60060*6 

German Silver, Hall ft Elton. .50ft6*caah 

Nickel Silver.60*5050*10*6* cash 

Britannia. 00* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60ftl0*' 

Boardman’s Nickel Sliver.60* 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 
lots.00* __ 

Spring*— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60000*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster 8prlngs...26* 

Square*— 

Steel and Iron.) «r»uvi/v»a/w 

Nickel-Plated..) 76*10080* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .80*10*10®’ 
Digs ton’s Try Square and T Bevels. 46*10* 
Wlnterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30*10* 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26* 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.90*6* 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanised. { 

Pence Staples, Plain. \ 

Steelyards.40*io@50* 




Bkelas, Thimble— 

Utica Turned and Fitted.. . .’.* 86 * 

Sieve*— 

Btftalo Metallic. S. S. ft Co. ..60ft26ftl0* 

Barter Flour Sifters. 9 do* $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.... p do* $ 2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk 8 tralner 

P doz $ 2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable T. ft C. Strainer. 

P do*. $1.25 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Mesh 18. Nested, p do*.. *70#* ^So#* 1 ’ 
M«ah 20, Nested, p do*.. 86 # $ 1.00 

Mesh 24, Nested, 9 do*.. $1.00 1.10 


School, by cane.. 


.60ftl0* 

Snaps, Harness, dec.— 

Anchor (T. ft 8. Mfg. Co.). .66* 

. 

Andrew*. .V...V. *.’..’.’.’.60* 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70A10&10* 

German, new list.. .40*10* 

New' Patent*. '.! *.!* 60 * 5*24 

Covert, New R. E...0O®2< 

Covered Spring. OOftlO&ioJ 


Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmi th’s 

Waterford Goods.30*6080*10* 

Butterfield’s Goods.80*6030*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26030* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .38H&604O* 

Stone— 

Hindostan^No. 1 , 8 #; Axe, 3*#; SUps 

Sand stone.p ft 2k# 

Washita Stone, Extra.p ib 10020 # 

Washita Stone, No. 1.p lb 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.p lb 10011# 

Washita SUps, No. 1. Extra.. 9 lb 86038# 

Washita SUps, No. 1.p ft 24026# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1,4 to 6 InP ft $L60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 InP ft $1.86 

Turkey OH Stone, 4to81n.p ib 40# 

Turkey SUps. .P ft $1.0001.66 

Lake Superior, Chase.p % 10 # 

Lake Superior SUps. Chase. ..9 ft 31032# 

Seneca stone, Red Paper Brand... .9 ft 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. 9 ft 20026# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. .9 gro $24.00 

Store Polish— 

Joseph Dixon •.P gro $6.00, dlslO* 

—..P gro $4.60, dls 10* 

Gold Medal.P gro $0.00. dls 26* 

Mirror.* pro $ 6 . 00 . dls -* 

-«fro.P gro 84.76 

Rising Sun, 6 gro lots.p gro $6.60 , 

Dixon’s Plumbago.P ft 8 # net Trowels 

Boynton’sNoonDav, Pgro ....... .L oo * rowe,l> 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. 9 gro $13*00 Lothrop 
Tates’ Liquid, 2 8 5 lOgatcans 

„ P gal...$0.90 .80 .70 .00*^ 

Tates Standard Paste Polish, 10 - ft cans. 

Jet Black.*’g£>$) 1 &> 

Japaneee. .. .,grop.60 

Fireside. Pgro$250, _ 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.p gro $10 00 Garden 

Bonnell's Liquid Stove Polish. p gro $9 00 
BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish.. P gro $6 .*00 Trlera- 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 ft 

C&U8 .. igjva 

Black Jack Water Paste,*5 and*io ft 
Nickel Plate Paste.p gro $a!oo 


Common and Patent Brads, 70&10«70ft 
„ 10 * 10 * 

Nalls.70&10®70&10&10* 

Nalls...70&10®70ftl0*10* 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points. ]T.. 60«60&6* 

g}«ar Box Nalls.60ftlo@60ftl0*6* 

Picture-FYame Points.. .60&1 o<? 60&10&6* 
Looking Glass Tacks. . .60&i0(ti60ftlo&5* 

Lea^ered Carpet.50ftl0<£50&l0ft5* 

Brush Tacks.. .60*10^60410*6* 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*10® 

T1 , J „ 10 &lo* 6 * 

LinU^s and Saddle Nalls, Ust Jan. 1 , 

Silvered.30*10*10* 

Japanned.....20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks.'.. 86 * 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*10* 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
Ust. 60*10* 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind. 20 * 10 * 

Ive’s Tap Borers. 88 ) 4 * 6 * 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20AlO®80* 

Clark's.... .33)6336* 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American.26*10* 

rtag. . .40* 

testerman’g. Regular Ust. 25 ®S 0 * 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80®80&10* 

Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, Ust.60*10*6* 

Tinners’ Shears, dec.— 

Sheare and Snipe (P. 8 . ft W.)..20®26* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. M&Ulnson ft Co.83)4* 

Tinware— 

9 M' ] isr med ..“ d . p, :^A«^ 

Tire Benders, Cpaetters, 4 c- 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters 16* 
Detroit PerfectedTfire BtodST!^:”: il 6 * 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Cham plon.20*10® 80* 

Wood Bottom.p doz $5.0oS|£2 

AU Iron.p doz $4.26 

Nashua Lock Co’.s p doz, $18.00 60&65* 

Wilsons. 554 

Sant’s.P doz, $24, dls, 66 * 10 * 

Acme.p doz, 980.00, dls 40* 

Transom Lifters— 

WoUensak’s: | 

Class 8 and 4, Bronzed Iron..60* 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal. 26* 

Class 3 and 4, Brass. 85 * 

Skylight Lifters.. g5* 

Crowtt,JEagle and Shield.60* 

Bronzed Iron Rods, Ust Jn. 1,188760*2* 
Real Bronze or Nickel Plate.60*2* 

l^celalor.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s.... . . 60*10* 

Payson’s Universal..40Q40410* 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse._ 

Oneida Pattern.70070*6* 

Game, Blake’s Patent. 40 * 10 * 6 * 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood .Choker, Pdos holes, 11012# 
Mouse, RoundWlre.p dozfl^O, 10* 


Effker’s.20026* 

Howard's.40* 

&?S ney £;,*.40*10* 

Millers Palls.40040*10* 

Trenton.40*6040*10* 

MerrlU’s.16®20* 

Sargent’s.00*10*10* 

Backus and Union.40* 

Double Screw Leg.16*10* 

PTentisa,.20*6026* 

8Impson’s Adjustable.40* 

Moore’s.20* 

Saw Filers— 

Bonner’s, Nos. 2*8. $16.00.40*10* 

Steanrs .33 U &10033V*ft 10*10* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises..33)4036* 

Sargent’s.OffipriO* 

Hopkins’.p doz $17 .o0T 10* 

Reading.40*10* 

Wentworth.20*10* 

Combination Hand Vises.p gr $42.00 

CoweU Hand Vises. 20* 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10* 


W. 


gon Boxes— 


Per ft. 


2k# 


Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.P doz $4.00. 26* 

Washer Cutters- 

8 mlth’s Pat..P doz $12.00. 20*10*10* 

Johnson’s.P doz $ 11 . 00 , 88 k* 

Penny’s, p doz Pol. $14; Jap’d, $16.<K> ( 66 * 

Appleton’s.p doz $16.00,00*10* 

Bonney’s.30*10* 




Washer* 

Size.., 

Washers.... .. 

In lots less than 200 ft, 9 lb, add te#, 6 -ft 
boxes 1 # to list. 


Wedges— 

Iron . 

Steel. 




Mouse, Cage, Wire .p doz 16 * 

Mouse, Catch-’em-aUve.... p dz $2.60,15* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.p gr $10.0(1 net 

Moose DeUsion.P gr $18.00,15* 

Rat, " Decoy ”.P gr $10.00, 10 * 

Ideal. .p gr $10.00 

Hotchkiss Metallic Moused 6-hole traps. 

In fuU cases.$ dci 76# 


Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering. 16 * 

Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 26025*10* 

Peace’s Plastering...vTv^2M 

Clement ft Maynard’s..’.‘*20* 

Rose’s Brick. 160201 

Brade’s Brick.. 5554 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering 20* 
.70* 


T«ck«, Brads, dec.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note. —Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.8O08OA6* 

Steel Carpet... 80®80ft6* 

Swedes Iron Carpet..80080*6* 

American Iron Cut.76076*10* 

Swedes Iron.75&6076&1O* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

. r 75*10076*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .75*10076*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, * 
^ . T 76*10076*10*6* 

G/mpand Lace .. .75*10076*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10076*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trtmmers’.76*lO075*lO&5* 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6* 
Swedes Iron B1U Posters’ or Railroad, * 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron^priSJ Ust 


Butter and cheese.26* 

Trucks, Warehouse, dec.— 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list, *82 .40* 


Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Flax Twine— 
No. 9, l A and 
No. 12, k and 
No. 18, M and 
No. 24, Q and 
No. 30, »4 and 


BC. 

i 1b Balls.22# 

l ft Balls.21# 

s Ib'Balls.18# 

1 ib Balls.18# 

l ib Balls.1C 


Copper Tacks.T3o*!o* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Ftp lshlii* Nalls'. ’■.* *. ’. *.'. 70 * 100 70*10*10* 
and Clout Nails.7OftlO07O*lo*io* 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails, 70*100 

Basket Nalls.70*10070&io*io% 


M and ^ ^ RaUa.16# 27# 

ttrass, kand k 1 b Balls.48060# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, k » Balls. 26# 

HajonUne, Linen k » Balls. .’ 66 # 

2 -RIJ Hemp, k and k Balls (Spring 

Twine). m/i 

§-P}y Hemp, 1 lb Balls.12#®12k# 

8 -Ply Hemp, Ik lb Balls. 11 # 011 U# 

Colton Mops, 0 , 0, 12 and 16 ft to dor ' ‘ 


.18# 


Well Buckets, Galvanised— 

Hill’s.p doz, 12 qt, $4J26; 14 ^ 

Clad.p doz, 14 qt, $4J 

Whiting's Fiat Iron Band.$4___ 

Whiting's Wired Top..p doz $4.000.4J26 

Well Wheels— 

8 in.. $&26; 10 lm, $2.70; ]ft in., $8^6 
Wire— 

Iron— 

Market, 

Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18... .70*10076* 

Cop'd, Nos. 0 to 18.70070*6* 

Gafv., Nos.’O to 18.06*6* 

lin'd, Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.07k* 

Stone, 

Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 10 to 18,1 

Bright and Ann'd, Nos. 19 to 20 ,1 

Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 27 to 90. 7:010*6* 

Tinned.700/0*10* 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6070*10* 

Galvanized Fence.66* 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.76* 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14.76* 

Brass, Ust JanVlS. 1884.16*20* 

Copper, Ust Jan. 18.1884..25* 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.66* 

Mai In’s Steel and lin'd Wire on Spools^ 

Malin’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 80* 

Cast Steel Wire.60* 

Stubs' Steel Wire.$6.00 to £, 80* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# 9 lb 

Picture Wire.00 * 10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, 

_ P 1000, $0.00, 26* 

Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dee. 

Painted Screen Cloth, P 100 sq. ft., 

. $1,80 0 $1.00 
Galvanized Wire Netting.76076*6* 

Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 

List May 1,1886. 

Iron.SO* 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable. 49 * 

g**ter’8 Adjustable “ 8 " .... 40*10060* 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40*10060* 

Coes’ Genuine.66*3* 

Coes’ 4 ‘ Mechanics’ ”.56*10*8* 

Girard Standard.70*10* 

Machinists’, RtArlfnor tPnmnh 


Machinists’ Sterling Wrench Co..70*10* 
Lamson * Sessions’Engineers’.. .00*10* 

Lunonn * fiMudnna* vnAifw 

a 


80080*6* 


lees— 


^rSZiiia^ . « 09 «ou* 

Fisher & Norris Doable Screw.16*10* 

Stephens’. .26030* 


Lamson * Sessions’ Standard.70*10* 

Goes’Pattern, Wrought.. ' 

Girard Agricultural.. 

Lamson * Sessions’ Agric’l.. 

Sterling Wrought., 

Bemls * Call’s 

Pat. Combination. 86* 

Merrick’s Pattern. 854 

Brirar’s Pattern. 26* 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.40*6* 

No. 3 Pipe.40*10* 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dis 60*10* 

The Favortte Pocket.p doz $4.00, 40* 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.26* 

Boardman’s. .20*10* 

Always Ready.26*6* 

Alligator.. 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*10* 

Acme, Bright.00*3* 

walker's.*...::;;66*s* 

Diamond Steel.56*3* 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, *c., Ust Jan. 12,1886, 

80*26080^25* 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 7, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

MARCH 6, 1889. 

The following quotation. are for .man lorn. Wnolesale pHoe,. at wh.oh large lots only can be bought, are given eteewhere » our weekty market report.. 


IRON AND 8TF.EL. 

B^r Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

U to 2 In. round and square. ■ l as fl> i.flo <a ... # 

1 to 6 In. x % to 1 in. \ v 

Refined Iron: 

ft to 2 in. round and square. • 

lto4in. xfttolj* In.>#*> 2.00 ® 2.10# 

06 to 6 in. x ft to 1 to. ) oon^oftoe 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 5*16 . ..g J> 8.80 ® 2.30# 

Rods— 46 and 11-10 round and sq..» lb 8.10 
Bands—^ to6 x 8-10 to No. 12... 8.80 

•» Burden Beet ” Iron, base price.. $ B> 8.00 

188 

■Sw**-".:..":..4.00 © 5,oo# 

merchant Steel (Mm ^ 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots..■ •»'7 7 ‘ 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 
Beet Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. .... 

Sliest Iron from Store, 


5# 


10 tO*16.y H> 2.75 

17 to SC.fib 2.85 

into 84.fib 8.00 

85 and 96....11 lb 8 80 

87 .f lb 8.85 

88 .f*» 8-6° 


Common American. 


R. G. Cleaned. 
3.85 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1687, being quotations for all sized lota. 


o ® 


© 


80-72— 


UA_ _QR _ 

M_I_ 

OS 



QK 

an qa_ 

on _"_ 

QA 


84--— 

—96 


Over 84 in.wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


t 

© 

i 

8 

8 

*o 


09 

w* 

3 

s 

3 

s 

«0 



O 





25 

26 

27 

28 

25 

26 

28 

30 

95 

27 

29 

88 

26 

28 

80 

84 

27 

29 

81 

85 

fcS 

80 

82 

36 

80 

81 

82 

87 







!!!! 

• • « • 


88 


8d quaL 
4.88 <a.# 

4.75 S.# 

5.12 <a.# 


8.80# 

5 8 00# 8.25 & 8.50 

® 8.10# 8.50 ® . 

an .... 8.50 <a- 

<a 8.37J6# 8.75 <§>. 

g .. ..# 4.00 y 
B B 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, f lb, 4.50 ® .. 

Galv’d, *.l to 24, f lb, 4.87*6 ® • • 

Oelr'd. 25 to 26, f lb, 5 26 ® ... _ 

-5 lb, 8.«2*6 ®. 5.48®. P 

Salv'd. M.5 tt, #.00 © „..., 5.86 © • 

Stent Plantahed..9 » A 10. B. 

Rus sia .fib 0*6# ® 10# 

Am erican Cold Rolled B. B.f lb 5# <a 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.V lb 15 # 

SS-icSsT.f »16*4® J7 # 

Swaged, Cast.f { 

^^mqSSity. . 

3d quality . .f ® 8 # 

8h*et Oast Steel, 1st quality. Sf}5 ! 

tfW:::::::::. 

HKRTALS, 

Tin. Per lb 

Bancs . Pigs.... 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Briaht. 

■pirn Grade.1C. 10 x 14.. $6.75 

.IC. 12x12. 6.00 

“ .. 1C, 14x80.. 5.75 

* “ tC, 20x26.. 12.00 

** “ IX, 10x14.. 7.26 

• ..IX, 12 *12.. 7.50 

•* “ IX, 14 x 20.. 7.25 

•• •• IX, 20 x 28.. 15.00 

** 44 .DC, 12*$ X 17.. 5 50 

*• 44 .DX* 12*6 x 17.. 7.00 

Call and Grade..... JC. 10 x 14,. 5.75 

« “ .TC, 12x12.. 6.00 

** “ IC, 14 X 20.. 5.75 

*• •» IX, 10x14.. 7.25 

•• •* IX, 12x12.. 7.60 

•• « IX 14x20. 7.25 

Allaway Grade:... .IC. 10 x 14.. 8.00 

« “ IC, 12x18.. 5.12*6 * 

*» 44 ....IC, 14x80.. 5.00 

.* 44 .IC, 90 x 28.. 11.00 

« 44 LX. 10x14.. 6.00 

“ 44 ...IX, 12 x 12.. 6J85 

“ 44 .IX, 14x80.. 6.00 

44 44 .!....IX. 20 x 28.. 12.00 w .... 

44 •• ...DC, 12*6x17.. 4.75 ® 5.00 

44 44 . .DX, 12*6 x 17.. 5.75 ® 6.00 

Coke Plates.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. $4.75 ® $6.00 

10 x 20.. 7.25 ® 7.50 

20x28.. 9.75 Cos 10.85 
IX, 10x14,14 x 90.. 5.50 ® 5.75 

BV .Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20.. 4.40 ® 4.60 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean.Grade.-10,14 x 20.$4.40 ® $4.gft 

20 x 28 . 9.00 ® 9.25 

IX, 14x80. 4.40 ® 5.82} 

20x28. 11.00 <& 11.87} 

Ahecarae Grade.—IC, 14 x 20. .. 4.25 ® 4.50 

20x28.... 8.50 ® 9.00 

IX, 14 x 20... 5.25 ® 5.50 

20 x 28... 10.50 ® 10.80 

7 in Boiler Plates. 

(XX, 14x26.112 sheets. .$12.50 ® $12/*5 

(XX, 14 x 28.112 sheets.... 12 75< 

IXX, 14 x 41.118 sheets . 14J25 < 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig, Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
f lb. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe ns a component of chief value), 
4$ *.ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake. .16J4® 17:# 

44 Anchor ” Brand.. . . ® 16 i# 


Per box. 
\ $6.00 
l 6.95 
> 6.00 

* 12.50 

h 7.50 
& 7.75 

* 7.50 

^ 15 50 
\ 5.75 

5 7.25 

> 6.00 

^ 6.25 

^ 6.00 

5 7.60 

5 7.75 

7.50 

Sff* 

5.18*6 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.fcS 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per^ 

drclSf 60 inches in' di'ameter and iess, *8 cents 

S er pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
opper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. . 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
adv an ce over lowest prices of 8heet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

Coic^or £ard*Rolled ('opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cdbtsper pound over the fore¬ 
going Bottom9% pit* and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier .28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12ounce......... •••••• 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.- • • • .. .. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each..... .80# 
For tiiming boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each ■ .. 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.) e ach .. 

For tinning boiler sites, 7 In. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. ... 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. .....2*6# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 
Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 . . ..Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 

Seamless Brass. 

I inch f lb .47# 

44 “ 41# 

“ “.89# 

1 44 44 87# 

! 44 . 44 . 86 # 

“ .84# 

i 44 44 81# 


Ion Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

eetern list. • ..8641041 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks ... tO&lOg 

Compression Basin Cocks. .. .BjwlOAx 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.6O410M 

Compression Pantry Cocks—.50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shamjwoii^J 

Compression Double Bath Cocks..... .. .8041042 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 

. ooel “'.. Hydrant . 

Basin Plugs and RttsinGrates. 

Bath and Wash TravPlugs. .. . ^...65A10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basm 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Va*vee and Suction Baskets.56A10&2 

Basm Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56&10&* 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.26.dts 10 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per eet.$1.20...dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions... .—56&10A2 

Union Joints. .... ■ ••••• 

Hydraot Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Hose Goods .55A10A2 


Seamless Copper. 

; inch f lb.60# 

44 44 .44# y% 

44 .42# « 44 

44 .40# K 44 

44 .89# *6 “ 44 

r J 44 44 . 87# 1 

1*6 “ 44 84 # 1*6 44 ’ 4 

Roll and Sheet Braasc 

Discount from list.. 10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 f 100 b 
Western Spelter .5*6# @ o#4# 

SfaSfT! 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*6# f lb. 

000 ib casks. 

Lead 

Duty: Pig, $2 f 1001b. Old Lead, 2# f lb. Pipe 

and Sheets, 8# f lb. 

American .-W 

Ba" ark .v.v.v.v.v 


Pipe, subject to trade discount.... 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 694# 

Solder. 

H @ H (Guaranteed). 

Extra Wiping... • ■ • • • • • 1 Jj6# 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. „ ^ 

Cookson.f ® 

Hallett’s. “ w @ 12*6# 

Plumber*’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55&10&2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, &c.55&10&2 

Corporation Cocks.55&10<x2 


Steam and 


Gas Fitter*’ 
Work. 


Brans and 


Iron - 

Discount 
percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels. 40A10&2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheel*^^ 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .0G&1OA2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A9 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frrnk’s Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. ’ * * 

Brass Check Valves.2J4JJS 

Brass Hose Valves. 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 00&1062 

Brass Safety Valves... 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50&10A9 

Brass Whistle Valves.eOftlCMfe* 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

5041042 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Pump Valves..^5PAl0g 

Brass Steam Cocks. .. ....57)4t 048 

Br as s Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.. . v™/® 7 ** 10 * 2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and OU Cups.. 

60A10&2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cugs^^ 

Brass Lubricators . *. !SS 

Brass Air Valves. ..JRMwg 

Brass Air Cocks....JOJlOJi 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A10«1 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .SOftlQftS 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50&10ft$ 

Brass TestPumps.5Q&1QA2 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.60&10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20A10&2 

Brass Union Joints.8041042 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..55&10&2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.. ... 

Iron Body Globe. Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves ... .8641042 

Iron Body 8afety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66A^j 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 

All Iron Valves.66£l<Mfc$ 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 

. .. . 7 tMtl 0 
. .. 75 & 1 * 


■a 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’-$1 K 22 ® 24# 

“ Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

“ 44 best. 28# 

Black Paint. In oil.kegs, 8#; assorted cans, 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best... ...40 $ 5H 

** 44 in oil.45® 66# 

44 Chinese dry . _ JJJ 

44 Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. .. 

44 Van Dyke.. ... •. 10 ® U# 

Dryers, Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome. 

Green, Chrome in oil. »AAA lsS »# 

Green, Paris..... good, 20f; be^Q 

Green, Paris in oil .....good, 80#; be£,85# 

Iron Hamt, Bright Red. 

Iron Paint, Brown. 

Iron Paint, Purple. _ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .IJ g6# 

Tron Paint, Ground in oil Brown.VJb 5*4# 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.$1 »6# 

Orange Mineral.. 

Red Lead. American. .•• — ••••«$# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry... . ..fl.WBfLW 

Red Venetian in oil.asst d cans, 11# ; keen, 8# 

Rose Pink. 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, March 14, 1889. 


Tuyere SUggliig-Vmlve.* 


BY BDOAR 8 . COOK, POTT8TOWN, PA. 


For several years past, dating particu¬ 
larly from the days of serious “ore-dirt” 
complications at tW Warwick Furnace, I 


the crucible, or when, from dropping or 
jumping of stock, the molten slag is forc¬ 
ibly driven into the belly and leg pipes. 
Various methods were proposed, but ob¬ 
jections of one kind or anotner always pre¬ 
sented themselves, and the subject was 
postponed to a more convenient season. 


jacket at one side of the bottom of the 
water-blocks were found to be of no value 
whatever. The swinging or hinged cap 
on the elbow of the belly-pipe, while con¬ 
venient to permit the removal of slag after 
the belly-pipe was nartially or wholly 
filled, could not be adapted to discharge 



THREE-INCH TUYERE SLAGGING-VALVE, IN USE AT THE WARWICK FURNACE, POTT8TOWN, PA. 


have been desirous of providing some safe, 
quick and easy method of relieving the 
tuyeree of slag, when the cinder and iron 
notches.are chilled through loss of heat in 

• Read at the Buffalo meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. 


In the summer of 1887, while runningon 
anthracite alone, I found the various ex¬ 
pedients in use to be so utterly valueless 
that the importance of a practical tuyere 
slagging-valve impressed me more forcibly 
than ever. The holes left in the cast-iron 


the slag before solidifying, except at great 
risk to the men and loss of time just when 
the constant running of the engine and the 
keeping of blast on the furnace was of the 
utmost importance. By removing keys 
from the caps and holding them in place 
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with props, the slag could be discharged 
through the tuyeres and belly-pipes, with 
the engine running, by knocking the props 
away at a given signal. This method is 
extremely hazardous to life and limb, and 
I have always hesitated to make use of it. 
When the furnace is in such a condition 
as to require the adoption of some method 
of the kind, the stoppage of the engine, 
cooling the blast and the contents of the 
crucible, always aggravates the trouble. 
When the caps are blown open and the slag 
is discharged by removal of the props it is 
necessary to stop the engine to replace 
them. An hour or more will elapse before 
this can be done, as the slag must be 
partly removed before the tuyeres can be 
approached by ordinary mortals, and the 
caps handled and fastened in place again. 
Any movement of the stock is liable to 
burn the workman as he stands fecuring 
the cap in front or at one side of the open 
belly-pipe. 

The cooling of crucible contents and the 
lowering of the heat of the stoves, while 
thus standing, adds to the difficulty of re¬ 
storing the furnace to a normal condition 
and renders necessary a resort to this 
method a second, third or fourth time, 
and even oftener, the conditions growing 
more unfavorable each hour, and thus fre¬ 
quently causes the loss of the furnace which 
could have been prevented from chilling, 
while the work was made safe to all en¬ 
gaged, if there had been a quick, easy 
method of removing the slag through the 
tuyeres and belly-pipes, without loss of 
time or heat. We attempted in 1887 to 
use the method just described, but our 
belly-pipes filled solid with slag before we 
could get props in place, the change in the 
furnace coming unexpectedly and quickly. 
Several hours were required to clean the 
pipes. Fortunately, the trouble was only 
temporary. On starting up again the slag 
cleared the tuyeres and ran from an en¬ 
larged cinder notch without further serious 
trouble. 

This experience brought into existence 
the tuyere slagging-valve now in use at the 
Warwick Furnace, and found to be valu¬ 
able in more ways than one. Our chief 
engineer suggested that a valve placed in 
the cap or bottom of the belly-pipe, con¬ 
nected with the piston of a cylinder of 
larger diameter than the valve and oper¬ 
ated with a three-way cock placed in a 
pipe connecting the cylinder with the 
main blast-pipe, would afford a safe and 
sure way of flushing through any belly- 
pipe without stopping the engine at all. 
The three-way cock he proposed so to 
locate at a convenient position that the 
slag discharged would not interfere with 
the man operating it. The idea seemed 
feasible, and orders werjs given to have 
one constructed and put into position. 
The trial of the first valve completed was 
so satisfactory that we arranged to put 
similar valves on all our tuyeres, improv¬ 
ing the mechanical construction and con¬ 
venience of the device as we progressed. 
The accompanying drawings will explain 
the construction. Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 rep¬ 
resent the ordinary 3-inch valve. 

In these figures, C is the leg-pipe; D, 
the elbow; E, the belly-pipe; F, the circu¬ 
lar casting, keyed to elbow by keys T. 
This casting carries the valve-seat, held in 
position by keys Q, and is of the same 
diameter, external and internal, D, as the 
elbow. G is the swinging cap of the elbow, 
held in position by keys 8. H is the valve- 
cylinder, with K opening for connecting 
pipe running to the circular blast-pipe and 
a small opening, L, at bottom for the es¬ 
cape to the atmosphere of any air leaking 
past the piston. M is the usual eye-hole, 
arranged with a stop-cock to permit the 
easy cleaning of the glass. N is the guide 
for the rack-extension, O, of the piston-rod; 
U, the sector with extended arm, carrying 
the valve V, and fitted to work easily with 
rack O. In practice, we found that when 


the valve V was thrown open by pressure 
of air in the belly-pipe (the pressure in 
valve-cylinder being cut off) owing to its 
own weight and that of piston and piston- 
rod, V would partially close again, not 
enough to interfere with the flow of slag 
through the opening, but just enough for 
the slag to strike it and in time cut it. In 


the valve V wide open and hold it in^the 
position shown. In pipe J is placed a 
stop-cock, R, to regulate the amount of 
air to be admitted to the lower side 
of the piston. A brass plug, X, is screwed 
into top of the tee, to facilitate the 
cleaning of the pipe should it become 
filled with plumbago or gas-dirt. The 




THREE-INCH TUYERE SLAGGING-VALVE. 



SIX-INCH TUYERE SLAGGING-VALVE 


order to hold the open valve in the posi 
tion shown in Fig. 4, a J-inch pipe-con¬ 
nection, J, was made from the top of the 
circular casting, F, to the lower part of the 
valve-cylinder II. The opening in the 
cylinder is immediately opposite the piston 
when the valve is closed. When the valve 
V is opened and the piston of the cylinder 
raises, air passes through pipe J to the 
lower side of the piston and assists to throw 


tuyere slagging-valve is easily applied 
to any of the usual forms of belly- 
pipes. The connection between it and the 
main blast-pipe can be made by any one 
accustomed to put up gas or steam pipe. 
One main pipe, 1^ inches in diameter, is 
connected with the main blast or bustle 
pipe, and from this $-inch branches are 
run to the seveial tuyeres, one to each 
tuyere-arch. A l^-inch three-way cock is 
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placed in the lf-inch pipe and f-inch 
three-way cocks in each oi the branches, 
located as may be found most convenient. 
The f-inch pipe of each tuyere-arch is con¬ 
nected by means of a brass union with the 
top of the valve-cylinder. To keep the 
valve closed, the furnace being in opera¬ 
tion, the plug of the 1 f-inch three-way 
cock is so turned that the opening to the 
atmosphere is closed and the passage from 
main blast-pipe to branches and cylinders 
is opened. The f-inch cocks are turned 
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valve the plug of the f-inch three-way 
cock is turned in the opposite direction, 
closing the passage to the atmosphere and 
opening communication with the blast- 
pipe, the pressure from which, acting on 
the piston of the cylinder, overcomes the 
resistance of the air in the belly-pipe and 
closes the valve. By operating the lf- 
inch three-way cock, all of the valves in 
use, one or six, can be opened instantane¬ 
ously; or each valve can be used sepa¬ 
rately by operating the corresponding f- 


889 


for a moment, thus avoiding all loss of 
time and all the dangero attending the 
further cooling oft of crucible and blast. 
The management of a furnace is thus, to 
some extent, simplified, and one of the 
most serious annoyances attending the op¬ 
eration of an anthracite furnace is removed 
—viz., the difficulty of keeping the tuyeres 
open. 

Flushing can be done through the tuyere 
slagging-valves with the same facility as 
through the cinder-notch. occasionally 



SIDE ELEVATION 

PLAN AND SIDE ELEVATION OF SIX-INCH TUYERE SLAGGING-VALVE. 


the same way. The pressure of blast in 
the belly-pipe is the same as in the valve- 
cylinder. The area of the piston being 
larger than the area of the valve in the 
belly-pipe, the latter is kept tightly 
closed, never leaking. If it is desired to 
open a valve, the plug of a f-inch three- 
way cock is turned, cutting off the supply 
of air from the blast-pipe and opening its 
passage to the atmosphere. The pressure 
of blast in the belly-pipe acting upon the 
valve forces it open, driving up the piston 
of the valve-cylinder, upon which there is 
now no pressure. The air filling the cyl¬ 
inders escapes to the atmosphere through 
the side opening of the cock. To close the 


inch three-way cocks. Slag driven into 
the belly-pipes by the jumping of the 
stock when the working of the furnace 
is temporarily deranged can be quickly 
and easily discharged through one or 
more of the slagging-valves, without 
loss of time or any inconvenience what¬ 
ever. When the crucible is badly chilled 
the iron and cinder notches are closed 
and the slag melted by each tuyere 
is prevented from distributing itself over 
the area of the crucible, and confined to 
the immediate vicinity of the tuyere melt¬ 
ing it. This slag can be discharged through 
the tuyere slagging-valves with no risk to 
the men anci without stopping the engine 


| happens, even in a furnace working well, 
that a pocket forms under or around a cer¬ 
tain tuyere, so that when the engine is 
stopped this tuyere is sure to fill with slajj. 
When this condition is known to exist, it 
is only necessary to throw the blast off the 
furnace, open the valve of the tuyere, put 
blast on again, blowing slag out, and then 
stop the engine. 

In addition to the uses mentioned, we 
have found that the tuyere slagging- 
valves supersede the “ pricking ” of the 
tuyeres, and answer the purpose far better. 
A pricking-rod is now used only when a 
large hard lump obstructs the nose of a 
tuyere, which rarely happens. In order 
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to keep the valves in good working order, 
it was our custom to open them regularly 
once or twice per turn. In so doing, we 
noticed that the tuyeres kept cleaner and 
brighter than heretofore. Indeed, we 
never had such uniformly bright and clean 
tuyeres, under all conditions of working, 
as we have had since using these valves— 
some nine months or more. Besides, we 
never before made so much iron in the 
same time. A clean, bright tuyere will 
certainly melt more material per hour than 
one furred with dirt. The frequent open¬ 
ing of the slagging-valves removes the 
dirt deposited in the belly-pipes from the 
gas and the infusible dirt that collects 
around the nose ot each tuyere. 

We have found a 3-inch valve the most 
convenient in size, although we have one 
6 inches in diameter. This is shown in 
Pigs. 5, 6 and 7, from which it will be 
seen that in this form the valve V replaces 
the ordinary swinging cap, and can ies the 
eye-hole M and the pricker-hole W, the 
latter beiqg closed by means of a full¬ 
way valve, instead of lever and ball. This 
valve is located on the front tuyere, di¬ 
rectly over the iron-notch, and is made to 
replace the ordinary cap, the eye-sight 
and pricking-rod holes being in the 
valve. It can be easily opened to change 
nozzles. It is safer to operate a valve of 
this size independently of the others. Its 
cylinder is connected to the blast-pipe by 
a separate 1-inch pipe. 

We consider that the 0-inch valve would 
be of more value than the 3-inch one, 
chiefly in extreme instances of the chill¬ 
ing of the crucible and a large accumula¬ 
tion of dry ore-dirt in the furnace. As 
now constructed, the 3-inch tuyere slag- 
ging-valve can be placed in position in 
about five minutes, everything being got 
ready before the stoppage of the furnace 
after a cast. A circular casting, about 11 
inches long, of the same internal and ex¬ 
ternal diameter as the elbow casting of the 
belly-pipe, is keyed to the elbow in place 
of the cap, the cap being transferred to 
the opposite end of the valve-casting. In 
other words, the ordinary elbow is length¬ 
ened by a separate casting 11 inches long. 
The air-cylinder is permanently a inched 
to this circular casting, carrying the sec¬ 
tor and the rack-extension of the piston- 
rod operating the valve, the valve itself 
being on the lower side of the casting. 
The seat of the valve is made detachable, 
so that it can be renewed should it be¬ 
come worn or cut by the action of the 
slag. 

Recently we allowed considerable slag 
to accumulate in the furnace By simply 
operating the three-way cock of the fl¬ 
inch slagging-valve, we flushed through 
the belly-pipe and valve without any in¬ 
jury either to the pipe or valve. A very 
slight shell of chilled slag remained in the 
pipe. The valve was closed easily and 
tightly by reversing the cock. 

On another occasion, shortly before the 
regular time for flushing, the engine sud¬ 
denly stopped, in spite of the efforts of 
the engineer to keep it moving. A joint 
in the steam-pipe had been remade earlier 
in the day, and we suppose a chip of wood 
had somehow got into the pipe and caught 
on the seat of one of the valves of the 
engine, thus causing its sudden stoppage. 
The furnace being full of slag, all the 
belly-pipes, as the engine stopped without 
warning, filled immediately. The 6-inch 
slagging-valve opened automatically from 
the pressure ot the slag in the pipe, drain¬ 
ing itself and also the adjoining pipe, the 
only one on which we had not placed a 
slagging-valve. The 8-inch valves were 
opened as quickly as possible by the 
keeper, by means of a small bar, no air- 
pressure being in the pipes. From each 
the slag flowed without difficulty. The 
delay in opening the 3-inch valves caused 
a more or less heavy shell to form in the 


pipes, in contrast with the 0-inch valve, 
which opened of itself and left but a light 
shell in its belly-pipe. In half an hour’s 
time all the pipes were perfectly cleaned 
and we startea up again. But for the 
slagging-valves the pipes would all have 
been completely filled with slag, which 
would have solidified before it would have 
been possible to remove it by means of the 
ordinary swinging caps, thus entailing a 
stoppage of four or five hours. Such a 
long stoppage, coming unexpectedly, 
might, under some conditions, cause much 
trouble and additional expense. We think 
the valves have already repaid us to their 
original cost. 

We are now making blow-off valves for 
our boilers, constructed on the same prin¬ 
ciple, with slight modifications to suit the 
different conditions. Instead of air, steam 
direct from the boilers is used to operate 
the valves. Provision is made to guard 


length over all is 430 feet, beam 45 feet 
and depth of hold 30 feet 6 inches. Al¬ 
though her net tonnage is 3046 and gross 
tonnage 4040, she will carry 8000 tons of 
cargo. By a system of water ballast, after 
her cargo is discharged, she can take in 
1000 tons in her tanks in a very short time 
and go to sea. 


Heavy Plowshare Grinder. 


This machine is especially adapted for 
grinding and polishing plows and other 
castings that are so heavy that it is neces¬ 
sary to handle them on a truck. It is 
made with a very heavy square base with 
sufficient spread to stand firmly on the 
floor and prevent vibration when being 
used. The arbor is made long, giving a 
good clearance to handle work. It has 
four bearings, so as to run steady without 



HEAVY PLOWSHARE GRINDER. 


against the accumulation of water in the 
cylinder condensed from the steam and to 
avoid the possibility of the freezing of 
any of the parts in extreme cold weather. 
Letters patent have recently been obtained 
for the tuyere slagging-valve device. 


The new White Star freight steamships 
Runic and Cufic, recently put on the line 
between New York and Liverpool, were 
built strictly for the transportation of mer¬ 
chandise, and are navigated with such 
economy of fuel and low costs in other re¬ 
spects that they naturally come in sharp 
competition with rival lines. The Runic 
has a straight stem, iron hull, iron decks 
and four iron masts, with yards on the 
foremast. The other three masts are fitted 
with four stout booms apiece, fitted into 
goosenecks, so that when ‘ ‘ peaked up ” 
they can be used as derricks for loading or 
discharging cargo. Her engines are of the 
triple-expansion type, and will drive her 
from 12 to 13 knots an hour in fairly 
smooth water. She is expected to make 
the trip in less than 10 days. The Runic’s 


vibration. The weight, without wheels, 
is 1600 pounds; hight from floor to cen¬ 
ter of spindle, 4L inches; hight of base, 80 
inches; length of two outside bearings, 8 
inches, and are self-oiling; length of two 
inside bearings, 6 inches, located each side 
of pulleys—these are not shown in cut; 
diameter of spindle in bearings, 2} inches; 
diameter of spindle where wneel goes on, 
2 inches; distance between wheels, 60 
inches; distance spindle extends beyond 
frame, leaving clear space, 21 inches; en¬ 
tire length of spindle, 71 inches; spindle 
pulley, 8x6 inches; carries two wheels 
any size up to 00 inches diameter; floor 
space of base, 34 x 34 inches; driving pul¬ 
ley on countershaft, 20 x 6 inches. This 
grinder is made by the Springfield Glue 
and Emery Wheel Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The Namaqua Copper Company, whose 
mines are at the Cape of Good Hope, have 
declared an interim dividend of 2/ per 
share, being at the rate of 20 per cent, 
per annum. 
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A Mew Alligator Shear. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
new and recently designed alligator shear 
which has just been put on the market by 
Thomas Carlin’s Boas, founders and ma¬ 
chinists, of Allegheny City, Pa. The 
main features in the construction of this 
shear are as follows: The bed is very wide 


shear are steel, and their journal bearings 
are extra long. These shears are designed 
to cut f-inch agricultural steel. 


Gas Engine and Pnmp Combined. 

The combination of the Otto gas 
engine and pump herewith illustrated is 
intended to avoid the difficulties frequently 


order to furnish a varying quantity of 
water as required by hydraulic elevators. 
In this case tne slide of the by-pass valve 
is acted on by a float in one of the elevator 
tanks, or by a piston and weight, which 
act when pressure in the accumulator 
reaches its limit. 

The makers of these pumps, Schleicher, 
Schumm & Co., of Philadelphia, guarantee 



ALLIGATOR SHEAR, BUILT BY THOMAS CARLIN’S SONS, ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 


on the base, and has lugs for securing it 
to the foundation, a 2-inch bolt through 
the bed under the pin adding considera¬ 
ble stiffness to it. The hubs of the housen 
are reinforced by wrought-iron links. 
The knives are set well back under the 
lever and bed to prevent spalling off, due 


met with in bringing power to pumps by 
means of belting or countershafts when 
pumps are preferably run at slow speed 
and with the highest efficiency. This 
pump is also intended to take the place of 
rotary or high-speed reciprocating pumps, 
chosen in order to save room. All danger 


that they will pump more water and at less 
cost, with the size of engine attached to 
them, than other pumps when driven by 
the same size of engine. This enables the 
makers to use smaller sizes of engines to do 
the work for which their larger sizes have 
heretofore been selected in connection with 



GAS ENGINE AND PUMP COMBINED, BUILT BY SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


to the crushing strain at these points. The 
lever is long and is heavily ribbed for the 
vertical and side strains to which it is 
subjected, and for convenience in hand¬ 
bag an eye has been put in it. The quick- 
return cam is chilled on its face, and has 
a steel plate dovetailed into lever for it to 
work against, which is cushioned, and has 
also a safety yoke around the cam. The 
gearing is heavy, is 7 to 1, and is driven 
by 80-mch and 8-inch tight and loose pul¬ 
leys. All the shafts connected with the 


of water-hammering is avoided by reason 
of their slow speed, and as the gears used 
in them are accurately cut all noise is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. By means of a by¬ 
pass valve the engine can be relieved of all 
work. When this valve is open the water 
in the pump cylinder merely circulates 
from behind one end of the pump piston 
to the other, and thus admits of starting 
the engine without load. The by-pass is 
also used for stopping or starting the de¬ 
livery of water in an automatic manner in 

D 


less efficient and generally high-speed 
pumps. __ 

About $1,000,000 will be expended by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
elevating the surface railroad tracks in Jer¬ 
sey City. 

Fargo disputes with Bismarck in North 
Dakota in the struggle now taking place 
for recognition as the permanent capital of 
the new State. 
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Stnrtevant Steam Hot- Blast 
Apparatus. 

The house of B. F. Sturtevant, Boston, 
Mass., has just brought out a new design 
of a steam hot-blast apparatus, which is 
now well known. This design, first 
placed upon the market a quarter of a 
century ago, has been gradually improved 
and rapidly introduced until now about 
5500 are employed for various purposes. 
It combines a fan and a heater, and is 
usually constructed with an engine di¬ 
rectly connected to the fan shaft, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The shell and wheel 
are of steel plate, and the shaft of steel, 
while all stays and braces are of angle. 
The engine may be directly connected to 


through the horizontal pipes, and down 
into the space connecting with the drips. 
By this time it has condensed, and leaves 
the heater in the form of water of con¬ 
densation. Toe sides of these heads are 
planed, and the joints made by copper 
gaskets, so that when drawn together by 
the through bolts there is no possibility of 
leakage. In connection with the sections 
is bolted on at one end of the group a 
header for steam inlet and a drip, B. 
Both of these are large and allow the use 
of exhaust steam without creating back 
pressure upon the engine. The pipes C D 
are, respectively, exhaust-steam inlet and 
drip communicating with the outermost 
section, which has no head and is entirely 
independent of the remainder of the group. 


ordinary manufactory the distribution 
takes place through galvanized-iron 
piping, either in the form of upright mains 
extending to the various floors and having 
one or more outlets near the ceiling on 
each floor, or in other cases horizontal 
mains extend the entire length of the 
building just under the ceiling on each 
floor and the air is discharged through 
outlet in these. In schools, churches, 
&c., the air is generally conveyed through 
flues built into the interior walls, the vol¬ 
ume and rate of discharge being gov¬ 
erned by the register through which the 
air escapes. The object is always to 
discharge the air either at or toward the 
cold outer wall; but in this, experience is 
necessary in order to enable one to lay out 



Fig. 1. 


STURTEVANT STEAM HOT-BLAST APPARATUS FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


the fan shaft, or it may be independent 
and arranged to drive the fan by belt and 
pulley. The advantage of a special engine 
for the sole purpose ol driving the fan is 
evident. The fan may then be run at 
any time and speed, independent of any 
other source of power. Radical changes 
have been made in the heater, which 
forms a very important factor in the com¬ 
bination. As now constructed, the 
heater proper consists of a series of 
hollow sectional bases, shown clearly 
in Figs. 2 and 3. Their sides 
are corrugated so as to fit closely to¬ 
gether and allow of no alternate expansion 
and contraction of the air passing between 
the pipes. At one end of each section is 
a circular head, Fig. 2, divided horizon¬ 
tally by a diaphragm, so that the upper 
portion is in communication with the 
steam inlet and the lower with the drip. 
Steam admitted at the left through the 
steam inlet passes up the series of pipes, 


It is designed to utilize the exhaust from 
the fan engine. The head end of each 
section rests upon the wrought-iron foun¬ 
dation of the heater, while the opposite ends 
are supported by cast-iron balls, so as to 
allow for expansion. After continued use 
of wrought-iron pipe the maker of this 
apparatus adopted steel pipe as better j 
adapted for use in his heaters, and has it 
made especially for him of standard weight 
per foot. The heater is incased in 
a fire-proof steel-plate jacket, com¬ 
municating with the inlet to the 
fan, so that air is drawn by the fan 
equally across all parts of the heater, and, 
as the pipes in the sections are set stag¬ 
gering, the air is compelled to take a tor¬ 
tuous course and is brought into intimate 
contact with every foot of pipe. In opera¬ 
tion for heating and ventilating, the out¬ 
let of the fan is constructed with a system 
of ducts or pipes leading to the various 
parts of the building. In the case of an 


a perfect working system. This, the 
blower system, is positive in its action; 
the air being forced into the building must 
of necessity thoroughly circulate through 
it. As the source of supply of the air in¬ 
troduced is under control, there can be no 
opportunity for the presence of injurious 
impurities. Changes in the weather pro¬ 
duce no injurious effect upon the system, 
since the pressure produced by the fan is 
far in excess of that due to changes in the 
atmosphere. The large amount of air passing 
through the heater causes a rapid con¬ 
densation of steam, and each square foot 
condenses from three to five times as much 
steam as would be condensed by the same 
area in an ordinary coil radiator. In other 
words, it is claimed that only one-third to 
one-fifth of the pipe is required to do the 
same amount of heating. All the pipe is 
combined in a single heater, and all valves 
are within easy reach, placing the entire 
control of the apparatus in the hands of a 
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single individual. In addition, it is claimed 
that a more rapid change in the tempera* 
ture of the buuding is possible with this 
system than with any other, either direct 
or indirect. This method is now in use in 
some of the largest manufactories in the 
country. 

Industries of Lansing, Mich. 

A Western daily publishes the follow¬ 
ing interesting information relative to the 
manufacturing interests of Lansing, Mich., 
which have been developed almost wholly 
within the past four years: Among the 
prominent manufactories of Lansing, fore¬ 
most mention must be made of the Lan¬ 
sing Iron and Engine Works, which were 
established in January, 1885. The com¬ 
pany succeeded the copartnership of 
Jarvis, Barnes & Co., and since their in¬ 
corporation with a capital of $100,000, 


the facilities. This factory was only 
established three years since. A business 
is being done of $200,000 a year. James 
J. Baird is president; Orlando F. Barnes, 
vice-president, and Frank E. Briggs, sec¬ 
retary and treasurer. 

The Lansing Wagon Company, with a 
capital of $100,000, turn out over 3000 
wagons a year, and are reputed to manu¬ 
facture as fine a wagon as any in the coun¬ 
try. Farm, lumber and freight wagons 
are made and the works are taxed to their 
utmost capacity. The Capital Wagon 
Company also boast of many new and im¬ 
portant inventions, and claim for their 
manufactured goods by comparison a high 
position and an undoubted superiority. 
Anderson & Bush’s manufactory has a 
capacity of 3000 road carts a year. The 
business was established last July. Orders 
for their goods come chiefly from the East, 
b*it their trade reaches Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska. They manufactured goods last 



that kegs of 200 pounds average 15 more 
spikes. This spike is rolled complete at a 
single heat through Fowler’s patent spike 
rolls, forming the head without benaing 
or upsetting the metal or breaking its 
fiber. This is accomplished by rolling 
down the shank of the spike from a bar of 
peculiar shape and larger in cross sections 
than the head of the spike itself. The 
method of manufacture, the machinery 
employed and the spike itself are covered 
by six distinct patents. 

Edison Exhibit at Paris. 

The Edison exhibit at the Paris Exposi¬ 
tion will, according to the New York Tri¬ 
bune , occupy nearly one-third of the entire 
8pace allowed the United States. The 
display of phonographs will include the 
original instrument now in the South 
Kensington Museum, London, together 
with those showing the latest improve¬ 
ments. The telegraph department will 
contain models of all tlie machines Mr. 
Edison has worked out. In the telephone 
division there will l>e a chronological ar¬ 
rangement of all the devices from the orig¬ 
inal “Blake transmitter” down to the 
latest loud-speaking telephone. In electric 
lighting there will be a complete three-wire 
municipal system extending over all the 
exhibit. The principal feature of the ex¬ 
hibit will be an enormous model of an in¬ 
candescent lamp, 40 feet high, the globe 
being composed of no less than 20,000 in¬ 
candescent lamp bulbs, and the carbon 
filament within being indicated by a loop 
of red-colored incandescent lamps. The 
effect when the light is flashed into these 
thousands of bulbs will be wonderfully bril¬ 
liant. Around the base of this novel lamp 
will be a series of panels illustrative of the 
various stages of the manufacture of in- 


the expansion of the industry has been so year to the amount of $76,000, and are candescent lamps, and on either side will 
marked that its volume of business reaches now about to build and increase their be the French and American flags worked 

$350,000 a year. The character of the en- facilities. out in colored incandescent globes. One 

gines manufactured by the company is -- will be inscribed “ Paris,” and the 

shown by their increasing business, and xhe blast f urnace men propose at the other “ Edison.” Among other nov- 
they have in connection one of the largest next convention of the Amalgamated As- elties wil1 a huge dynamo ca- 

boiler shops in tne State. They also 90C iation of Iron and Steel Workers to P able of running 2000 lamps, one of 
manufacture compressed air-cylinder der- ma ^ e all effort to be admitted by that or- the largest dynamos that has ever been 
ricks for handling heavy machinery and ganization, if possible. The furnace-work- constructed. An interesting feature will 
mill, railroad and mine supplies. ers are now r id by the day but they he. be a series of charts, 100 in number, show- 

Next in importance may be mentioned lieve that in ' the ma ; or par £ of their work ing the growth and development of all Mr. 
the Lansing Wheel Company. Michigan tbey should be paid by the ton, as their Edison’s inventions from the first crude 
-can boast of only one carriage-wheel man- WO fk requires fully as much skill as to idea, through all the successive stages, to 
ufactory, and that is operated by the ))ud dl e iron. Should thev be admitted, the complete and perfected instrument. 
Lansing Wheel Company. In this factory fuIly 9000 add i t i 0 nal members will be There win a number of frames showing 
30,000 sets of wheels are made in a year, „ a j ned by tbe Amalgamated Association. the filaments in their natural condition, 
and employment is given to a large num- and after being carbonized, with samples, 

ber of men. The making of carriage- arranged in chronological order, of all the 

wheels to-day is very different to what it The Fowler Rolling Mill Company, 185 substances that have been experimented 

was in the days of old. The rapidity with Dearborn street, Chicago, are putting a with in this direction, 
which all the work is done is remarkable, railroad spike of improved shape on the An interesting map of the first electric 
It takes the spoke driver about 15 minutes market. The spike has a sharp chisel central station and district in New York 
to place the spokes in a set of wheels, the point, and its shaft is trapezoidal in cross will also be exhibited, with a tabular 
machine working on the wheel is done in section. This form, it is claimed, presents statement showing the growth of the busi- 
half that time, the rimmer does his work greater resistance to the thrust of the rail ness lrom a net loss of $4457 in 1883 to a 
on a set in 10 minutes, and the set is fin- than other spikes, while the sharp point net profit of $116,235 in 1888, and thisde- 
ished in 40 minutes. The woiks are so tears the fiber of the tie less. Its weight spite the reduction of gas to $1.25 per 
constructed that they can turn out 150 sets is less than that of the standard spike, as 1000 feet, while the equivalent cost of elec- 
a day, and it is the intention to increase there is no waste metal in its formation, so trie light is $2.25. 
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The Pierce Air-Valve. 

Both the accompanying cuts are full 
size, Pig. 1 showing the valve provided 
with dip attachment, Fig. 2 being without 
the dip. The valve is both automatic and 
positive. With this combination the pos¬ 
itive valve can be opened to heat up the 
radiation at once, without waiting for the 
air to be forced out through the automatic. 
To increase the durability and pre¬ 
vent corrosion all metal parts of the valve 
are nickel-plated both inside and out. The 
expansion and contraction of the hard 
rubber body, responding quickly to heat 


$62,500, the proceeds of the sale of 
which were to form the working capital 
of the company. The complainants’ in¬ 
terest consists of the purchase of $5000 
each of this stock, and 1625 shares of the 
stock in all were sold, realizing about 
$100,000. George M. Pullman purchased 
all of Mr. Doane’s stock—about 1000 
shares—although the stock has never been 
transferred to him on the books. Ex¬ 
tensive works were erected at Pullman 
for the manufacture of spikes, and a roll¬ 
ing mill was also built at Mr. Pullman’s 
suggestion, it is claimed, increasing the 
cost of the plant about $20,000. The 




Fig. 1. 


Fig . 2. 


THE PIERCE AIR-VALVE. 


and cold, render the automatic part reli¬ 
able, while the positive is available when¬ 
ever required. This valve is made by the 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Pullman Iron and Steel Company. 


Some interesting information has been 
given to the public relative to the Pull¬ 
man Iron and Steel Company, operating a 
rolling mill at Pullman, near Chicago. 
This information comes through the filing 
of a bill on the 4th inst., by Francis T. 
Wheeler and Lucius G. Fisher, asking for 
the appointment of a receiver for the com¬ 
pany. The complainants own $5000 of 
stock each in the company. They say that 
October 8, 1883, Frank B. Felt and James 
P. Perkins were owners of one-half a pat¬ 
ent on railway spikes, the other half being 
owned by George M. Pullman and John W. 
Doane, Mr. Pullman’s interest, however, 
being in the name of James H. Smith, his 
private secretary. A corporation was 
formed with a capital of $500,000. The 
four stockholders contributed equal 
amounts out of their stock aggregating 


works were completed in the spring of 
1884, and have been run, the complainants 
say, ever since, at a loss to the company. 
The spike manufacture was almost entirely 
abandoned as a failure, and the princi¬ 
pal business of the company has been the 
manufacture of bar iron. The works and 
machinery were found to have cost more 
than the working capital, which was 
about $116,000, and in July, 1884, the 
company mortgaged their property to se¬ 
cure an issue of $100,000 of bonds. Of 
this issue $25,000 worth of bonds were 
sold at par. The company still losing 
money, they borrowed at various times from 
the Pullman Loan and Savings Bank, of 
which George M. Pullman is president and 
controlling officer, sums of money aggre¬ 
gating $56,000, for which the bank holds 
the $75,000 of unsold bonds as security. 

The Pullman Palace Car Company, ac¬ 
cording to the bill, in 1885 extended credit 
to the Pullman Iron and Steel Company by 
which the latter were enabled to purchase 
materials and continue in operation up to 
the present time. The complainants charge, 
however, that through the control of Mr. 
Pullman as principal stockholder almost 
the entire business of the iron and steel 


company has been to furnish iron and iron¬ 
work for the Pullman Palace Car Com¬ 
pany and for their especial benefit, the 
latter company dictating prices below that 
of the market. The liabilities of the Pull¬ 
man Iron and Steel Company are stated to 
amount to $302,256.07, while the total 
assets are $279,618.19, the greater portion 
of which are in the plant, which cost $190,- 
046.54. Of the indebtedness $180,000 is 
to the Pullman Palace Car Company. The 
railway spike patent is claimed to be 
worthless and to have been practically 
abandonded. The court is asked, there¬ 
fore, to order the property sold by the 
receiver, to direct an accounting to be 
taken, and that the proceeds may be di¬ 
vided pro rata among the stockholders 
according to their interest. 

The filing of this bill will hardly affect 
the credit of the company, as long as it is 
understood that the Pullman Palace Car 
Company are interested in keeping the 
works in operation, but the experience of 
these outside stockholders is very instruct¬ 
ive to others who are inclined to invest 
in auxiliary corporations operating in con¬ 
nection with large consumers of their 
products. 

Upright Power Hammer. 


Appreciating the fact that the hammer 
as previously made w as not quite strong 
enough in some parts, the Belden Machine 
Company, of New Haven, Conn., have re¬ 
modeled and made an entirely new set of 
patterns. The gearing has been simplified, 
the w r ays strengthened, and the body in- 



Upright Power Hammer. 


creased in every place where there was a 
possibility of its being weak. The manu¬ 
facturers now claim that this hammer can 
be run at a higher rate of speed and with 
less jar or liability of breaking, as there are 
no valves, rods or cylinders, than any 
other. As every part is plain and simple, 
the repairs are trifling. It is further 
claimed that it requires less power and oc¬ 
cupies but little space. The dies are never 
on the work when the hammer is still. The 
anvil block is made separate, and if 
broken can be replaced at a small cost. 
Stock varying from f inch to 8 inches can 
be worked without trouble. The changes 
made in this hammer were made only after 
a use extending over several years m the 
works of the manufacturers. 
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The Frisbie Valve and Union. 

The cylinder valve here illustrated is so 
designed as to do away with the necessity 
of disconnecting the valve from the pipe 
in case the seat becomes worn. This is ac¬ 
complished by making the disk independ¬ 
ent of the stem, but held in position by a 
cast shoulder. The face of the disk is con¬ 
cave and filled with packing, which is pre¬ 
vented from spreading by the metal walls 
on the disk. The advantages claimed are 
that in case of wear the disk may be re¬ 


active when industry is paralyzed; the 
ordinary payments in legitimate business 
or in settlements with labor. Obviously 
these classifications comprise elements too 
uncertain and intangible to serve as a 
basis for definite conclusions. Returns of 
skilled labor employed, prepared at regu¬ 
lar intervals, as m England, are of some 
value as an index of the business situation, 
and in the United States we have at com¬ 
mand, in the statistics of the Labor 
Bureau, if promptly published, a source of 
information -that should be availed of to 


so, after removing a few times, it is un¬ 
fit for further use and has to be renewed. 
At the same time this is generally the 
leaky part of the boiler, and is a continual 
eye-sore to a skilled mechanic. 

With the common use of steel a in 
boiler-making many changes have been 
made possible and one of the most de¬ 
cided improvements is the form of man¬ 
hole openipg called Eclipse man-head, 
which is illustrated herewith. This open¬ 
ing is flanged by a machine especially 
made for the purpose, the same as if it 



THE FRISBIE VALVE. 



THE FRISBIE UNION. 


moved by unscrewing the nut of the valve, 
when the concave part can be refilled and 
placed in position in a short time. 

THE FRISBIE UNION. 

In the union illustrated the gasket A is 
held between two metal rings, B B, the 
space between which is filled with any 
suitable packing, which is held firmly in 
position by the rings. These gaskets are 
furnished the trade in all sizes and filled 
with aslxstos, babbitt or rubber by the 



makers of both the union and valve, the 
Barnett Brass Company, of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

An improved business barometer is one 
of the wants of the times. Bank clear¬ 
ings, railroad earnings and even reports of 
tonnage by the main lines of transporta¬ 
tion are all misleading as indications of 
the volume of current business. Bank 
exchanges are deceptive, because they 
report indiscriminately in one aggregate 
three kinds of transactions, viz., payments 
on purchases made at any previous time, 
but especially the settlements on maturing 
commercial paper,of various dates; purely 
speculative operations, which are often 


the fullest extent. Reports of this char¬ 
acter reflecting the condition of a wide 
range of industries would become invalu¬ 
able. 

The Eclipse Man-Head. 

For the purpose of securing entrance to 
tubular or flue boilers it is the custom to 
cut a hole in the shell or head large 
enough to admit a man’s body. This 



hole is oval, and around it is riveted a 
wrought or cast iron ring of the same in¬ 
ternal diameter as the opening. In ser¬ 
vice this opening is closed from the inside 
by a cast-iron plate called “man-head 
plate,” which is held in place by bolts 
and crabs. To secure a steam-tight joint 
a gasket of rubber, asbestos, lead or other 
yielding substance is placed between the 
boiler-head or shell and the man-head 
plate. In practice it has been found dif¬ 
ficult to secure a perfectly flat or even 
surface, so that it has been necessary to 
draw the man-head plate tight against the 
boiler that the gasket might be forced into 
all the uneven surfaces. This gasket, 
therefore, is often forced out of shape; 


were a flue-hole. The uneven surface is 
planed level. The man-head plate has a 
recess or channel, in which molten lead is 
run, forming a gasket, and prevents it 
spreading or thinning out under pressure. 
The bolts and crabs are the same as in the 
old form. Therefore it will be seen that 
the flanged and planed opening presents a 
perfectly level, hard surface against the 
perfectly level, soft surface of the lead, so 
there is no chance of a leak and no un¬ 
equal strain on the boiler, gasket or plate. 

Where a boiler was weakest in the old 
form it is now the strongest, without an 
increase in weight. Briefly, the advan- 
tages gained are strength, improved ap¬ 
pearance of the boiler, freedom from 
leaks, economy in the use of gaskets and 
ease of entrance to the boiler. It has now 
been in practical use for over a year in 
many sections of the country with unquali¬ 
fied success. 

The Eclipse man-head and the machines 
for making it are patented by R. Mun- 
roe, of Pittsburgh, a practical boiler¬ 
maker of 50 years 1 practice. Consumers or 
boiler-makers can obtain this improve¬ 
ment and all information regarding the 
same by addressing Mr. Munroe, as above, 
or Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, at Chicago, the 
sole licensees for Chicago and the West. 


In the French Chambei of Deputies 
M. Villain moved an order of the day 
appealing to the Government to safeguard 
the interests of the shareholders of the 
Panama Canal. M. Rouvier, Minister of 
Finance, disclaimed any responsibility on 
the part of the Government. He said the 
Government had no means of interfering, 
although it approved of every effort maae 
by capitalists and companies to prevent 
the collapse of the unaertaking. Prime 
Minister Tirard, replying to M. de Cassa- 
gnac, said the Government would do its 
utmost for the success of the canal, but he 
could say no more. The chamber, then, 
by a vote of 344 to 185, adopted a Gov¬ 
ernment order of the day in regard to the 
canal. The Court of Appeals decided that 
the Panama Canal Company is a civil asso¬ 
ciation, thus reversing the decision of the 
Tribunal of Commerce that the company 
was a commercial society. 


THE ECLIPSE MAN-HEAD. 
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It is remarked that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce law, which provides for the regula¬ 
tion of railway traffic between the States 
by federal law, has come to stay, and be 
comes ingrafted upon the established pol¬ 
icy of the United States. Congress has 
shown no disposition to recede from the 
high ground originally taken,«and Presi¬ 
dent Harrison in his inaugural address af¬ 
fords no encouragement to corporations 
that may have hoped to evade or prac¬ 
tically nullify the laws holding them to 
due accountability and restraint. 

The latest Havana advices report a prob¬ 
able decrease this year in the Cuban sugar 
crop equal to 40 per cent., equivalent to 
about 200,000 tons compared with the pre¬ 
vious crop. 

The scheme for a bridge to Long Island, 
crossing the East River at Blackwell’s 
Island, has encountered an adverse decision 
in the Supreme Court, Judge Van Brunt 
haying refused an application for the ap¬ 
pointment of commissioners to acquire 
land. He upheld the argument of Assist¬ 
ant Corporation Counsel Twombly, in op¬ 
posing the application, that the act of 1885 
gave authority to a private company to lay 
railway tracks over the bridge in violation 
of the provision of the Constitution of the 
State. 

Plans for the improvement of wharf 
facilities on the North River front were 
brought to the attention of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce at its last meeting 
by President Post, of the Department o°f 
Docks. As a large expenditure of money 
is involved, the approval of the chamber 
was desired. Some years ago the present 
engineer in chief of the department sug¬ 
gested a change in the original 4 4 Dew plan ” 
so that the North River front, between 
Eleventh and Twenty-third streets, might 
be utilized, and the commercial possibili- 
ties of the North River increased some 
25 per cent. The change contemplates the 
extension of West street, with a width of 
250 feet in a straight line from West Tenth 
to West Twenty-third street. Excepting 
the blocks upon which the West Washing¬ 
ton Market is erected and the excavation 
of the land to the west of the street, the 
property for this improvement should be 
purchased by the city. This improvement 
gave 25 per cent, more wharf room and 
seemed to be the only way by which the 
city could be rapidly prepared for its in¬ 
creasing commerce. If it were adopted 19 
large piers, 2 half piers, and 2 small piers 
could bo built which would yield to the 
city a revenue of $800,000 a year. Its total 
cost would be about $8,861,000. Deduct¬ 
ing the yearly taxes now received by the 
city on the property to be purchased, 
amounting to $63,000, the net income to 
the city would be $737,000, or over8± per 
cent, on the investment, wdthout taking 
into consideration the increased amount of 
business which would accrue to the benefit 
of the city. The subject was referred to 
the Committee on Harbor and 8hipping. 

. Canadian trade is reported to be suffer¬ 
ing for want of a foreign market. All the 
industries are affected. Trade with Aus¬ 
tralia is without profit, the costs of trans¬ 
portation being too large. The most 
promising markets are South America and 
the West Indies. 

Sidney Dillon and other capitalists in 
New York and Pennsylvania are about to 
lay pipes in Philadelphia for steam-heat- 
ing purposes, a location for the central 
plant having been already purchased. 

A falling off in the tide of immigration 
is noticed at Castle Garden. The arrivals 
during the last six months number 107,680, 
a decrease of 21,500 compared with the 
same months last year. A better class of 


im igrants are coming than formerly, as 
for gn governments have learned that we 
will not receive ex-convicts and paupers. 

The present debt of Canada, as shown 
by the Minister of Finance, is $236,000,- 
000, an increase of 120 per cent, in 14 
years; but the customs tariff now in force 
is expected to yield a surplus. While 
trade with the United States largely in¬ 
creased last year, that with Great Britain 
shows a marked decline. 

An official report of the results of the 
horse-car strike in this city as affecting 
the men engaged in it shows that not less 
than 2783 men lost their positions, entail¬ 
ing severe hardship. Master Workman 
Magee, who acted a prominent part, affirms 
that it is the purpose ot the railroad 
managers to drive out of the business all 
who were identified with the Knights of 
Labor; that on some roads none of the old 
men are restored. 

The January exports from San Fran¬ 
cisco were the largest for the same month 
in the history of the city, with a single 
exception. The total valuation was $3,791,- 
674, of which $2,611,354 were to Europe 
and $1,180,326 to Pacific ports. Among the 
latter the Hawaiian Islands lead with $296,- 
000. China, Mexico, Australia and Central 
America are next, in the order named. 
Mexico is doing better than before for a 
long time, while Australia is falling off. 

The leading cities and towns of the new 
State of Washington are Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane Falls, Ellensburgh, North Ya¬ 
kima, Port Townsend and Whatcom, all 
entering upon a prosperous career. The 
Went Coa»t Trade , a weekly paper just 
started in Tacoma, holds that “Tacoma 
possesses by right of situation unusual ad¬ 
vantages as a jobbing center. Located at 
the head of ocean navigation, in the midst 
of as rich and fertile a country as the sun 
shines uoon, it is evident that kind nature 
intended the ‘City of Destiny’ to be¬ 
come a supply point, not only for Wash¬ 
ington Territory, but eastern Oregon, 
Idaho and Alaska. There are other cor¬ 
roborative arguments to this claim. Taco¬ 
ma is the terminus of the greatest trans¬ 
continental railroad in the United States; 
the terminus of the Japan and China 
trade; the terminus of the steamship lines 
to Alaska, and terminus of various lines 
of boats plying the waters of the sound. 
Lnst fall the East was startled by the fact 
that the surplus wheat of the great inland 
empire could be shipped through the port 
of Tacoma and sola in Liverpool in com¬ 
petition with wheat grown on the Atlan¬ 
tic. Our hops command the highest mar¬ 
ket price in Liverpool. The Nicaragua 
Canal will be completed some time, and 
then Tacoma will be 8000 miles nearer 
New Y r ork and 6000 miles nearer Liver¬ 
pool than she is to-day, and her position as 
a jobbing point will be second to none in 
the country.” 

A. J. Drexel has determined to estab¬ 
lish “The Drexel Industrial College for 
Women,” at Wayne, Delaware County, 
Pa. The entire expense of the institution, 
including endowment, will reach, it is 
said, $1,500,000. 

Our seacoast defenses for the better pro¬ 
tection of harbors are the subject of earn¬ 
est inquiry by the Army Board on Ord¬ 
nance and Fortifications, and the board is 
now convened at the War Department to 
further consider the plans of designing 
engineers. In accordance with the act of 
Congress, the Watervliet Arsenal, at Troy, 
N. Y., is now being rapidly converted into 
an army ordnance gun foundry, at which 
place the heavy guns for the seacoast de¬ 
fense will be put together. The forgings 
for this large caliber of ordnance have been 
contracted for. Reports have been re¬ 
ceived from Lieut. W. Crozier, of the 
Ordnance Corps, who was sent abroad about 


three months ago especially instructed to 
make a specialty of gun carriages, and 
from Lieut. F. E. Hobbs, whose efforts 
were to be confined to the latest improved 
method of producing steel. A large order 
for munitions of war was received at the 
Allegheny Arsenal on Saturday. 

All traffic on the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound, so far as the Oregon Naviga¬ 
tion and Railway Company are concerned, 
has been wholly suspended, officers and 
men refusing to work at the proposed 10 
per cent, reduction. 

The endurance of the steam-engine is 
well illustrated in the case of the White 
Star steamship Germanic, which has made 
280 trips across the Atlantic and steamed 
nearly 1,000,000 miles. On a recent trip 
she arrived at Queenstown in 7 days 9 
hours and 27 minutes from Sandy Hook, 
or five hours less than her best previous 
voyage. 

It is again reported that the Oceanic 
steamship line from San Francisco to Aus¬ 
tralia will withdraw from service at the 
end of October, as the North German 
Lloyd Company, heavily subsidized, are 
arranging to secure it. Some years ago 
Wm. II. Webb, of this city, maintained a 
line to Australia lor a considerable 
length of time, but was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise for lack of sub¬ 
stantial encouragement. 

Secretary Tracy has appointed Frank A. 
Dennette mechanical superintendent of the 
gun foundry in W'ashington city. This 
position has remained vacant for some 
time, owing to the inability of the Navy 
Department to procure a competent man 
for the place. Mr. Dennette has been in 
the employ of the Bethlehem Steel Works 
for some time and lately with the South 
Boston Iron Works. 

Justice Cullen, of the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court, decides, in the case of Mr. Hig¬ 
gins, soap manufacturer, that the certifi¬ 
cate of inspection from the insurance 
company does not exempt owners of boil¬ 
ers from inspection by the constituted 
authorities. 

Legislative delegates from nearly all the 
cattle-growing States are holding a con¬ 
vention in St. Louis to defeat the alleged 
beef and pork combination. 

By the will of J. V. Williamson, ad¬ 
mitted to probate on Monday, another 
$1,000,000 is given to the charitable insti¬ 
tutions of Philadelphia, including nearly 
all the old well-established hospitals and 
homes and some libraries, educational in¬ 
stitutions and miscellaneous charities. 
Noticeable among the gifts of special im¬ 
portance are $25,000 to the Apprentices’ 
Library and $20,000 each to tne Acad¬ 
emy of Natural Sciences and the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. The crowning act of 
Mr. Williamson’s philanthropic life was the 
gift of $2,500,000 for the founding of the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades, which is to be built as soon as a 
location is decided upon. The affairs of 
the project are now in the hands of a 
board of trustees selected by Mr. William¬ 
son. The estate of Mr. Williamson will 
amount to between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000, exclusive of the fund for the 
mechanical school. 

Prospects for the completion of the 
Hudson River Tunnel to connect the rail¬ 
roads terminating in New Jersey with th’i 
city have suddenly become brighter. Col¬ 
onel Haskin, the indefatigable projector, 
ceased operations only when funds be¬ 
came exhausted. Quite recently an effort 
to raise money was attempted in London. 
The London Financial Neics says that 
the applications for the issue of $1,500,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent, bonds of the 
Hudson Tunnel Railway Company have 
exceeded $2,500,000. 
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Iron and Steel. 

A press dispatch from Pottsville, Pa., 
under date of the 5th inst., says: 4 4 The em¬ 
ployees of the Fishbach rolling mill of the 
Pottsville Iron and Steel Company, which 
has been idle for several weeks on account 
of a reduction of wages, held a meeting in 
this city to-day to consider a compromise 
proposition offered by the company. A re¬ 
duction of 10 per cent, for tne tonnage- 
men was agreed to, with the understand¬ 
ing that as soon as an improvement in the 
market warrants it the men shall have the 
benefit of the advance. On the day-men 
it was agreed that there should be a par¬ 
tial reduction confined to those receiving 
the higher rate of wages. The agreement 
has been ratified by both sides, and the 
mill will start up in all departments to¬ 
morrow morning, the entire lorce of some 
800 employees resuming work.” 

The new Soho Furnace of the Moorhead- 
McCleane Company, at Pittsburgh, pro¬ 
duced 5550 gross tons of pig iron last 
month. 

Mr. S. R. Smythe, secretary of Swindell 
Construction Company, Lewis Block, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., engineers and contractors of 
regenerative gas furnaces, &c.; informs us 
that his company have changed the name 
of their firm to the Swindell & Smythe 
Company, as there are several construction 
companies, in the same and other busi¬ 
nesses, which conflict somewhat with 
theirs. They will continue to carry on 
the same business. All the members con¬ 
nected with the Swindell Construction 
Company will still continue to hold the 
same interest in the newly-named firm as 
before. 

No. 1 furnace of the Isabella Furnace 
Company, at Etna, Pa., for the week end¬ 
ing February 10, produced 1812 gross tons 
of pig iron, and for the following week 
produced 1810 gross tons. For the month 
of February just closed both stacks pro¬ 
duced 11,974 gross tons. This is certainly 
an enviable record 

The Scottdale Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, of Scottdale, Pa., will soon com¬ 
mence the erection of an additional sheet 

mill. 

Carnegie, Phipps, & Co., Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, operating the Beaver Falls 
Mills, at Beaver Falls, Pa., are making 
some extensive improvements and addi¬ 
tions to the plant. An order for 50 wire- 
nail machines has recently been placed 
with The National Machinery Company, of 
Tiffin, Ohio, which will be placed in the 
works at an early date. 

A dispatch from Findlay, Ohio, under 
date of the 8th inst., reads as follows: 
44 The Findlay Iron and Steel Company to¬ 
day passed into the hands of a receiver, 
owing to financial complications contracted 
before the removal of the plant from Cin¬ 
cinnati. The liabilities are said to be 
$80,000. C. H. Emerson was made re¬ 
ceiver.” 

The Stewart Iron Company, Limited, of 
Sharon, Pa., are operating Nos. 1 and 2 
blast furnaces and 18 puddling furnaces 
to their full capacity. 

The nail factory of the Kelly Nail and 
Iron Company, at Iron ton, Ohio, which 
has been idle for some weeks, has resumed 
operations in full again. 

It is expected that the present week the 
entire new' plant of the Allegheny Besse¬ 
mer Steel Company, at Duqucsne, Pa M 
will be in operation. The blooming mill 
has been in operation for several weeks, 
and a large supply of blooms being 
secured, it has been decided to start up 
the rail department. It is understood 


that the company have booked some large 
orders for rails, sufficient to run the plant 
full time for some months to come. H. P. 
Smith, the secretary of the company, who 
has been in the South since November last, 
for the benefit of his health, is reported 
greatly improved and will probably return 
to Pittsburgh some time during the early 
part of April next. 

During the month of February just 
closed the blast furnace of the Bellaire 
Nail Works, at Bellaire, Ohio, produced 
4559 gross tons of Bessemer pig iron, or 
an average of about 163 tons per day. 

For the month of February the blast 
furnace of the Belmont Nail Company, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., produced 3200 gross 
tons of Bessemer pig iron. 

The nail factory of the Junction Iron 
Company, at Mingo Junction, Ohio, clos3d 
down on Saturday, the 2d inst., for an 
indifinite period. 

A despatch trom Youngstown, Ohio, 
under date of the 7th inst., says: 44 James 
Friend and Andrien Hoffstot, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, with Lloyd Booth and Ralph J. 
Wick, of this city, have purchased the 
rolling mill of the Wheeler Iron Company 
at West Middlesex, which has been idle 
for the past tw'o years. The price paid 
was $8625. The plant cost $135,000, and 
most of the machinery is in excellent con- 
ition. The purchasers have not decided 
Whether they will operate the plant or dis- 
wose of it to other interests.” 

A boiler in the forging department of 
the Cleveland Rolling Mills, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, exploded on Monday morning. , 

A dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., an¬ 
nounces that the Cartersville Furnace 
Company, the Etowah Company and the 
Daisy Coal Company now constitute one 
corporation, under th? name of the Etowah 
Land and Mining Company, with a capital 
stock of $1,750,000, with the privilege of 
increasing it to $5,000,000. The work 
will proceed through trustees until the 
charter is granted. The work on the fur¬ 
nace has been suspended pending negotia¬ 
tions, and the general plan will now be 
greatly enlarged, and as soon as the new 
plans have been fully agreed upon the work 
will be rapidly pushed to completion. 

machinery. 

McGill, Manchester & Co., Limited, 
founders and machinists, of Pittsburgh, 
recently shipped to the Allegheny Bes¬ 
semer Steel Company, at Duquesne, Pa., 
a hot bed consisting of tables and hot and 
cold pull-ups, weighing about 180,000 
pounds. This firm are now building 
eight hydraulic cranes for the new steel 
works, at Latrobc, Pa. 

Lodge, Davis & Co., of Cincinnati, are 
now installed in their new quarters at 
Lake and Canal streets, Chicago, where 
they have established a branch for the ex¬ 
hibition and sale of their lathes, planers, 
shapers, milling machines, &c. They 
make a specialty of engine lathes, with 
taper attachment, hollow spindle, com¬ 
pound rest, automatic stop to carriage 
and other attachments, all without extra 
charge. A feature of their stock is their 
upright drill press, with patent automatic 
8top to the down feed, patent quick re¬ 
turn, &c. All tools are sold f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago. 

At the works of Schlcischer, Schurnm & 
Co., of Philadelphia, manufacturers of the 
Otto gas engines, we recently ^saw a twin 
engine which had furnished power for the 
entire shop for more than eight years, and 
which during that time had never refused 
service, and had cost less than $10 yearly 
for repairs. A 50 horse-power gas engine 
of improved design will soon be placed on 
the market. Recent sales include two 50 
hoise-power engines to the Raleigh Gas 
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Light Company, and one of 50 horse¬ 
power to the Derby Gas Company, of Bir¬ 
mingham, Conn., and the Atlantic City 
Gas and Water Company. 

The Stillwell & Bierce Mfg. Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, have just engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of mining ma¬ 
chinery and appliances, and for this pur¬ 
pose have associated with them Mr. W. 
H. H. Bowers, a mining engineer and 
metallurgist. The company will make 
leading specialties of his patented inven¬ 
tions. 

Pedrick <fe Ayer, of Philadelphia, build¬ 
ers of machine tools, have completed plans 
for a new brick building having a front¬ 
age of 40 feet and a depth of 100 feet and 
two stories high. Upon the first floor will 
be placed the heavy machinery employed 
in the manufacture of their large universal 
milling machines. The iron posts of this 
story will be provided with powerful 
cianes, and overhead will be lines of track 
arranged so as to conveniently handle the 
work The engine and boiler room, in 
the basement at one end of the building, 
will be covered with brick arching on iron 
beams. Above this will be the forge- 
room and a large steam hammer built on 
a special foundation. On the second floor 
will be the offices, drafting-rooms, pattern- 
shop, &c. Each department will be well 
lighted by an excellent arrangement of 
skylights. 

The firm of Goodell & Waters, of Phil¬ 
adelphia, have in press a large and fully 
illustrated catalogue showing the improve¬ 
ments they have made in their wood-work¬ 
ing machinery. This book—judging by 
the last issue, will be far in advance of 
the usual catalogue style—will contain 
illustrations of all their most important 
machines, together with clear descriptions 
of their merits. 

Hardware. 

The new barbed-wire department of the 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, has commenced operations 
with a fair amount of orders on hand. 

On Wednesday, the 0th inst., notices 
were posted in the plant of the Wheeling 
Hinge Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
notifying the employees of a 10 per cent, 
reduction. The men refused to accept it 
and the works closed down. The com¬ 
pany will attempt to operate the works 
with new hands, and expect to have no 
trouble to secure a full complement of 
men. 

8. L. Bignall Hardware Company, 288 
Lake street, Chicago, III., are giving their 
attention principally to sad irons, sinks, 
soil-pipe and fittings, but manufacture also 
pitcher spout pumps, sinks, blacksmiths* 
tuyere irons, tire drills, barn-door hangers, 
jack screws, &c. 

Last week the Enterprise Mfg. Com¬ 
pany reported 12 hands in the foun¬ 
dry ; to-aay they are running 21 and have 
others engaged, and expect in a very short 
time to report that they have all the mold- 
ers they need. The former employees are 
trying their best to prevent new men from 
working, and to some extent have suc¬ 
ceeded, but the company say that no mat¬ 
ter how long it takes or what the cost may 
be they intend to have an independent 
shop, and not be dictated to by any more 
grievance committees. 

The striking employees of the Ames 
Shovel Works, in North Easton, Mass., 
have been notified to vacate the cor¬ 
poration tenements by March 21. None 
of the men will return unless all are 
taken back, and Mr. Ames says some 
of them he will not reinstate. The strike 
is likely to affect other departments.— 
Ph iladdph in Ledger. 
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The Copper Situation. 

The newspapers have devoted an unus¬ 
ual amount of attention lately to the metal 
trade, and have generally been hostile to 
the syndicate. This has probably been 
due to the fact that information and com¬ 
ment had come chiefly from disappointed 
metal brokers, and that the greater num¬ 
ber of writers have been able to refer to 
past predictions with a triumphant “I 
told you so.” From the point of view of 
the French speculators the situation is cer¬ 
tainly very serious. It has become a ques¬ 
tion not of ultimate success, but of saving 
as much as possible from the wreck. There 
is every evidence that heroic efforts are 
being made to avert a complete panic, 
which would hurt far greater interests 
than those which appear on the surface. 

Dealing first with the course of events 
on this side, we may state that in October 
last the syndicate made overtures to the 
American companies to extend the existing 
contracts for 12 years, making, with the 
two years of the existing unexpired con¬ 
tracts, 14 years. This extension was 
sought by the speculators, as it would 
seem, chiefly for the purpose of enabling 
them to induce English financiers to enter 
into the proposed metal bank. The Amer¬ 
ican companies were not in a hurry to 
bind themselves for so long a period. 
Negotiations dragged, the scheme taking 
the form finally of a bank in which the 
American companies were to be repre¬ 
sented by four directors, the full board 
deciding from time to time upon prices 
and upon the amount of the production. 
In the meantime English capitalists hung 
back, and the load became unmanage¬ 
able for the syndicate and its backer, 
the Comptoir d’Escompte. The severest 
blow to the latter was the withdrawal by 
the Russian Government of its deposit of 
25,000,000 francs, followed by the suicide 
of the leading director and a run on the 
bank. Simultaneously the American com¬ 
panies, to relieve the situation, agreed at 
a meeting, at which the leading producers 
were gathered for the first time, to reduce 
production 20 per cent., the understanding 
being that all the mines with which the 
syndicate had contracts in other parts of 
the world would do the same. 

Events in Paris followed one another in 
rapid succession. To avert a panic the 
Bank of France and a number of leading 
French bankers came to the aid of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, advancing it very 
heavy sums, which enabled it to withstand 
a run. It is now understood that the 
Mathesons, a large concern, closely allied 
with the Rio Tinto Mining Company, the 
leading Spanish producer, have taken 
over a large amount of the copper origi¬ 
nally held by the Soci6t6 des M6taux and 
the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

So far as the mining companies in this 
country are concerned, the situation is the 
following. Every cne of them received 


letters of credit on bankers like the Seiig- 
mans, Belmont & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Brown Brothers, Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., Miiller, Schall & Co. and 
others for sums equivalent to the purchase 
price for the output of the guaranteed 
figure. While in the majority of cases 
these credits were only for one year’s 
product, others were for the output for 
the whole period of three years. The 
mining companies delivered the copper to 
the agents of the syndicate, but drew 
against their credits only to the extent of 
those amounts of copper which were not 
sold to consumers in this country. The 
result has been that—at least with the ma¬ 
jority of the Lake companies—only a small 
part of the sums secured to them by cred¬ 
its were drawn. The credits for the first 
year’s product expire during the next few 
months, and it is probable that consider¬ 
able balances will remain to the good of 
the bankers. They in turn appear to have 
principally worked with the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, although other French bank¬ 
ing institutions are involved. Demands 
made by the mining companies upon the 
American bankers during the past few 
days have been promptly met. To the 
American mining companies the only un¬ 
comfortable feature about the situation is 
the certainty that the exceptional profits 
of 1888 are not likely to return for many a 
year. So far as the immediate future of 
the metal is concerned, it is pretty clear 
that the stock of the speculators is tied up 
in the hands of bankers who have loaned on it 
enough money to make it probable that 
the metal will not be sacrificed by throw¬ 
ing it over for what it will fetch. 

The majority of large consumers in this 
country have made contracts up to June 
for Lake copper at 18J cents. A few de¬ 
clined to enter into them, but the majority 
took at least a part of their needed sup¬ 
plies. Outside of the holdings of the syn¬ 
dicate and the bankers affiliated with it, 
very little, if any, Lake copper is avail¬ 
able in this market, and not much can be 
returned from abroad in the original pack¬ 
ages duty free. Unless some reasonable 
arrangement can be made their position is 
very unsatisfactory. The trade, the buyers 
in large or small quantities of copper 
goods, will certainly buy little or nothing 
now when lower prices for the raw ma¬ 
terial are established and still lower 
figures may be reached in the near future. 


Failures in the Iron Trade. 


It is a misfortune of the iron trade that 
undue importance is attached by the pub¬ 
lic generally to the failures occurring in 
it. A large dry goods firm may fail, or a 
great wool house may succumb to the 
force of adverse circumstances, and beyond 
the attention given to it as a matter of 
news no special notice of it will be taken. 
Hasty generalizations as to the condition 
of associated interests will not be made by 
newspaper writers, but the particular 
occurrence will be permitted to stand on 
its own basis. But if an iron concern of 
any considerable importance yields to finan¬ 
cial pressure the opinion at once prevails 
that the entire trade is affected by “dry 
rot ” or some other distemper, and sensa¬ 
tional reports and interviews are worked 
up by the enterprising conductors of the 
daily press. It appears to make no differ¬ 


ence in such cases if special circumstances 
in no way connected with the legitimate 
manufacture and sale of iron have precipi¬ 
tated the catastrophe. It would seem 
that the outside world firmly believes that 
the manufacture of iron is either so very 
profitable that errors of judgment will not 
Reriously affect balance sheets, or so uni¬ 
versally unremunerative that the failure of 
one establishment is but the precursor of 
widespread ruin. When the latter view is 
taken and a general alarm is sounded, it is 
remarkable that more failures do not occur 
through the impairment of confidence 
which must follow. 

The iron trade of this country is not in 
a condition of demoralization or impend¬ 
ing collapse, even if the recent failures 
would seem to convey that impression. 
Those who are immediately affected by 
these failures have good reason for taking 
a despondent view of the situation, but 
the great mass of the people who are not 
thus brought into positive contact with 
the resulting pecuniary loss or are not 
thrown out of employment should not 
permit their sympathy to control their 
judgment. At a time of widespread 
financial derangement, as in the years fol¬ 
lowing the war, there was reason for grave 
apprehension when failures occurred. 
Every failure of any magnitude in such a 
period precipitated a train of evils involv¬ 
ing whole communities in distress. 
Timidity and excessive caution controlled 
the money lenders, and, as nobody could 
foresee how sound financial order was to 
be brought out of the chaos of conflicting 
views among statesmen and students of 
political economy, it was no wonder that 
confidence almost ceased to exist and that 
credit became merely a tradition. It re¬ 
quired years to correct the troubles which 
existed, manufacturers being obliged to 
accumulate fresh capital, which was a very 
slow process. At length upon that 
foundation was erected a new edifice of 
faith in the successful prosecution of or¬ 
dinary business ventures, which exists 
to-day, and will continue to exist if it is 
not undermined by the foolish work of 
those who are now proclaiming general de¬ 
moralization. 

Possibly the recollection of those dis¬ 
tressful times is the underlying influence 
causing apprehension now, particularly 
among those who regard the iron business 
as an unfailing barometer showing the 
condition of general trade. If they will 
reflect for a few moments they will re¬ 
member that in 1884 and 1885 the country 
passed through a period of liquidation 
following an era of excessive railroad 
building and speculation. Prices dropped 
then to unprecedented rates, and a num¬ 
ber of manufacturing establishments were 
forced to the wall. Yet there was no gen¬ 
eral demoralization, and confidence was 
not seriously impaired. In some parts of 
the country heavy investments were made 
during that very time in new manufact¬ 
uring enterprises. The finances of the 
country were not deranged, and capitalists 
shrewdly argued that we were merely 
taking breath after severe exertion, which 
would be followed in due time by another 
forward movement. This came in 1886 
and 1887, and those who had prepared for 
it reaped their justly earned profits. The 
country is again resting, and although 
prices have receded to rates still lower 
than those of 1884 and 1885, this is not an 
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unmixed evil and by no means does it por¬ 
tend universal bankruptcy in the iron 
trade. 

It would be marvelous indeed if a con¬ 
dition of business would ever be realized 
in which failures would not occur until 
some calamity overwhelmed the entire 
trade. Such a peculiar state of affairs is 
not to be expected as long as business 
ventures are made with insufficient capital 
or at points possessing inferior resources, 
or by persons lacking some of the essential 
elements of successful management. A 
combination of unfortunate circumstances, 
such as the sudden curtailment of the de¬ 
mand, diminished prices and bad debts, 
may precipitate a failure independently of 
the causes just enumerated, but they will 
considerably hasten a failure if they are 
additional and cumulative. As the iron 
trade is now suffering from a reduced de¬ 
mand and low prices, there may be other 
establishments whose financial soundness 
and business management will be severely 
tested, and in some cases with disastrous 
results, but no considerable proportion 
of their number will be forced to the wall. 
The public should not accept the com¬ 
plaints of manufacturers about their un¬ 
profitable and unsatisfactory business as 
evidence of the unsound condition of the 
entire trade. Many establishments are 
even now fairly profitable, many others are 
making both ends meet with tolerable 
precision, and most of the remainder will 
be able to worry through this dull period 
without serious consequences to their 
financial backers. 


Amendments to the Interstate Law. 


One of the last official acts of President 
Cleveland was the signing of the bill 
amending the Interstate Commerce act. 
These amendments do not in any way 
cliange the principles underlying the orig¬ 
inal bill. They are intended rather to 
punish violations with more severity. It 
is provided that joint rates shall be pub¬ 
lished and otherwise considered the same 
as through rates. Such in effect they are, 
but some technical doubts about them 
have been raised which are now dismissed. 
Taken in connection with the recent decis¬ 
ion of the commission, which practically 
calls every shipment a through one when a 
through bill of lading is issued, whether 
the through rate is prorated or merely a 
combination of locals, it is clear that every 
possible help is to be given toward extend¬ 
ing the power of manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants to reach every city and hamlet by a 
through rate. This, indeed, is the basis 
of much of our modern trade, and the ex¬ 
tension of the system as far as possible is 
in the line of progress. Then, reductions 
of rates must be preceded by three days’ 
notice. Additional precautions are taken 
to secure to the commission the powers of 
the courts necessary to carrying out its 
work and its decrees. 

The most important section of the 
amended law is the one relating to frauds, 
or what has become known as underbill¬ 
ing. That part of it which refers to ship¬ 
pers of freight we quote in full: 

Any person and any officer or agent of any 
corporation or company who shall deliver 
property for transportation to any common 
carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, or 
for whom as consignor or consignee any such 
carrier shall transport property, who shall 


knowingly and willfully, by false billing, false 
classification, false weighing, false representa¬ 
tion of the contents of the package, or false 
report of weight, or by any other device or 
means, whether with or without the consent or 
connivance of the carrier, its agent or agentsi 
obtain transportation for such property at less 
than the regular rates then established and in 
force on the line of transportation, shall be 
deemed guilty of fraud, which is hereby de¬ 
clared to be a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof in any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction within the dis¬ 
trict in which such offense was committed, be 
subject for each offense to a fine of not exceed¬ 
ing $5000 or imprisonment m the penitentiary 
for a term of not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

If any such person, or any officer or agent of 
any such corporation or company, shall, by 
payment of money or other thing of value, 
solicitation, or otherwise, induce any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or 
any of its officers or agents, to discriminate un¬ 
justly in his, its, or their favor as against any 
other consignor or consignee in the transporta¬ 
tion of property, or shall aid or abet any com¬ 
mon carrier in an such unjust discrimination, 
such person, or such officer or agent of such 
corporation or company, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con¬ 
viction thereof in any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction within the 
district in which such offense was committed, 
be subject to a fine of not exceeding $5000, or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of 
not exceeding two years, or both, in the dis¬ 
cretion of the court, for each offense; and such 
person, corporation, or company shall also, 
together with said common carrier, be liable, 
jointly or severally, in an action on the case to 
be brought by any consignor or consignee dis¬ 
criminated against in any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction, for all dam¬ 
ages caused by or resulting therefrom. 

Another part of the same section pro¬ 
vides the same penalties for any officer or 
employee of any railroad who shall by the 
same means cause an unjust discrimination 
to be made in rates between one shipper 
and another. We know from reports and 
investigations already made public that 
the state of things described in these sec¬ 
tions had become common. And while it 
is fair that merchants should be con¬ 
demned as well as railroad men, it should 
not be forgotten that the responsibility for 
the condition of things which demanded 
this legislation rests largely upon the car¬ 
riers themselves. By special agreements 
with shippers in the past to carry certain 
articles below the regular tariffs by billing 
them under false weights or descriptions 
these competing railroad agents have 
urged upon shippers the very practices 
which the carriers have been denouncing, 
and thus fastened the objectionable under¬ 
billing upon the whole business com¬ 
munity. In this as in so many other things 
in trade it is the most unscrupulous rail¬ 
road agent or shipper who sets the stand¬ 
ard for all the rest. It is this standard 
which it is the province of Government to 
regulate. The old idea that Government 
should let everything alone to regulate it¬ 
self is not now followed. We have laws 
regulating the employment of children and 
the compulsory stoppage of work on Sun¬ 
days, for example. If these were left to 
conscience any single manufacturer or 
dealer who should hire only children or 
work Sundays could soon compel every 
competitor to do the same. Thus we find 
Government regulating, not competition, 
but rather the conditions under which 
competition shall be carried on So in 
the matter of underbilling. 

We have no doubt that the new law will 
in the end be beneficial, though it may at 
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first work disturbance in those lines where 
business had settled down under the old 
system of getting a low rate because every¬ 
body else did and carriers contracted to 
give it. If the classification upon any 
article is too high, or if the tariff rate from 
any part of the country to any other part 
is so great as to be prohibitory, let the 
fact become known and let proper meas¬ 
ures be taken for bringing about a change. 
In the interest of good business this is 
better than to meet one wrong by another 
or to disguise the shipment. In this mat¬ 
ter of false representation and consequent 
cut rates the merchant who attempts to 
defraud is more easily detected than the 
carrier who underbills to give some shipper 
an advantage. But under the law we ex¬ 
pect to see justice done to all parties con¬ 
cerned. 


Protection of Maritime Commerce. 


England relaxes no effort in her ambi¬ 
tion to surpass all other powers in the 
strength of her naval armament. Increased 
expenditure by rivals for the same end 
operates as an incentive on her part to re¬ 
doubled exertion. She realizes the pre¬ 
ponderance of her maritime commerce as 
compared with that of other nationalities, 
and that just here is her most vulnerable 
point, to be guarded at any cost. The 
subject acquires a fresh interest just now 
in Great Btitain from the fact that Lord 
Brassey, a recognized authority in naval 
affairs, a few days ago addressed a meet¬ 
ing held under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce—with any number 
of admirals and members of Parliament 
among his auditors—at which he sought 
to demonstrate the present insufficiency of 
the British navy and the necessity of more 
liberal expenditures upon this arm of the 
national defense. He pointed out that 
other powers less exposed on the open sea 
in case of hostilities would be enabled to 
employ their entire available force in of¬ 
fensive warfare. For this reason, there¬ 
fore, the Admiralty in past experience 
have found it of the first importance to 
“ seal up ” the enemy by a blockade, keep¬ 
ing watch in the offing, thus limiting the 
power for mischief, rather than attempt 
to protect 40,000 ships and upward of 
9,000,000 of tons scattered all over the 
world. But blockading service is more 
arduous than before the days of steam, 
as pointed out by Admiral Hornby in a 
supplementary speech, the modern block¬ 
ading force being a constant consumer of 
coal, and consequently unable to keep con¬ 
tinuously at sea. This fact makes needful 
an adequate auxiliary force in reserve. 

These united arguments in favor of in¬ 
creased expenditure, deemed imperative to 
insure the continued naval supremacy of 
England, were made conclusive by a com¬ 
parison with France and Russia. It was 
shown by a tabular statement that within 
the last 26 years England has expended in 
the construction of new vessels fully $250,- 
000,000, while France expended for like 
purposes $162,000,000, and that in the 
present year the difference against France 
is nearly as three to two. Despite this 
present and prospective preponderance in 
favor of England, Lord Brassey declared 
that so far from being satisfied, the rate of 
augmentation “ ought to be four to two,” 
a sentiment that was warmly applauded. 

. All efforts, the speaker contended, should 
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be concentrated on “the finest and fastest 
vessels the constructors of the period 
could produceHe emphasized the value 
of unarmed cruisers and expressed special 
satisfaction with the assistance to be ob¬ 
tained from the mercantile marine for its 
own protection. All the leading mercan¬ 
tile powers—Italy, Germany, the United 
States and France—have given liberal en¬ 
couragement to the building of steam¬ 
ships capable of conversion into fast¬ 
sailing cruisers. Admiral Hornby, whose 
magnificent views of the requirements of 
the British navy have excited much re¬ 
mark, not only concurred in the demands 
of his predecessor, but insisted that at 
least 800 cruisers would be wanted at the 
outbreak of war. 

Naval authorities at Washington will 
doubtless take note of proceedings in Lon¬ 
don and govern themselves accordingly. 
A practical hint is conveyed by the ex¬ 
pression of one of England’s best naval 
authorities to the effect that the furor that 
accompanied the introduction of iron¬ 
clads and armored fleets is being succeeded 
by a wholesome reaction, and that swift 
cruisers, comparatively unprotected, con¬ 
stitute, in fact, the right arm of the 
national defense. Herein we find a tacit 
recognition of principles that are fully ac¬ 
cepted in the practice of the Naval Board 
of the United States. At the same time, 
heavy armaments, dynamite guns, torpe¬ 
does and kindred warlike appliances all 
have their appropriate place. To provide 
plants on a scale commensurate with the 
demands of modern warfare must for years 
to come tax the best energies of all lead¬ 
ing commercial powers. The United 
States cannot afford to pose as an indiffer¬ 
ent observer of events. 

The Blast Furnaces March 1. 

As will be seen from the details given 
below, the capacity in blast has slightly 
increased, although there has l)een a fall¬ 
ing off both in the anthracite and in the 
charcoal plants. This is due to an increase 
in the capacity of the coke furnaces. Al¬ 
though the number has not been greater, 
the output has been somewhat heavier. 

On the first of the month the status of 
the anthracite furnaces was: 

Anthracite Furnaces March 1. 
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following: 

Furnaces 

Capacity 


in blast. 

per week. 

March 1. 

. 103 

37,937 

February 1. 

. 107 

39,187 

January 1, I860. 

December 1.1888. ... 

.. .. 107 

38,728 

. 99 

34,879 

November 1. 

. 95 

33,645 

October 1. 

. . . 95 

33,728 

September 1. 

. 92 

83,541 

August 1. 

. 98 

33,397 

July 1. 

. 92 

32,478 

June 1. 

. 99 

32,418 

May 1. 

. 96 

31,003 

April 1. 

. 94 

30,496 


There have been no changes in New 
York or New Jersey. In the Lehigh Val¬ 
ley Crane is now running four out of five, 
Thomas eight out of twelve, Bethlehem 
two out of seven, Glendon two out of five, 
Coplay one of three and Lehigh both. 
In the Schuylkill Valley Norristown and 
No. 8 Phoenix blew in during February, 
while Merion went out. No change is 
reported from the Upper Susquehanna 
or from the Lebanon Valley, while in the 
Lower Susquehanna Valley one of the 
Chickies furnaces went out for repairs and 
improvements. Montour went out on 
the 2d. 

The month opened with the following 
coke furnaces in blast: 

Coke Furnaces March 1. 
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New York. . 

Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict. 

Spiegel. 

Shenango Valley.. 
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emaugh Valley. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Maryland. 
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Hanging Rock. 

Indiana. 
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The South: 
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18 

18 

21,696 

0 

0 

1 

1 

666 

0 

0 

19 

15 

10,422 

4 

2,806 

18 

11 

5,906 

7 

2,460 

1 

0 

0 

1 

480 

5 

4 

1,625 

1 

600 

4 

3 

1,686 

1 

650 

2 

0 

0 

2 

370 

6 

3 

2,715 

3 

588 

14 

11 

9,002 

a 

2,517 

18 

12 

8,451 

0 

4,604 

14 

6 

1,770 

8 

3,038 

13 

8 

1,927 

5 

1,210 

2 

2 

431 

0 

0 

12 

7 

8,772 

5 

4,318 

1 

1 

730 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1,085 

1 

500 

6 


1,185 

4 

1,580 

*! 

1 

490 

l! 

1 

450 

12 

9 

4,021 ! 

3 

2,117 

4! 

! 4 

1,290 

01 

0 

22 


10,543 

4 i 

1,650 

11 

1 10 

4,854 

i! 

200 

2 

1_ 1 

501 

_j! 

275 

213 

150 

100,7671 

63 

32,708 


As compared with previous months, these 
figures stand as follows: 

No. of Capacity 
furnaces, per week. 


March 1. 

February 1. 

January 1,1889 
December 1, 1888. 
November 1 .... 

October 1. 

September 1. 

August 1... . 

July 1. 

June 1. 

May 1. 

April 1. 

March 1. 

February 1. 

January 1. 


For a year past our records show the 


27th ultimo, and Girard lost 10 days to 
make repairs. In the Hocking Valley 
Glasgow and Flood wood are out, leaving 
only Akron, Bessie, Crafts, Fannie, New 
York and Winona at work. Among the 
other Ohio furnaces no changes have taken 
place. The Illinois furnaces produced in 
February 88,009 gross tons, including 
spiegel, against 58,494 tons in January, 
the decrease, of course, being due to the 
stoppage of the Union plant. 

The only facts wortny of recording in 
connection with the Southern pig iron 
producers are that the new No. 2 North 
Birmingham furnace, of the Sloes Com¬ 
pany, blew in the 12th ultimo, and that 
Bibb stopped work. In the near future 
the second De Bardeleben, the fourth 
Ensley and the Trussville furnaces will be 
added to the list, the latter awaiting only 
the laying of the sidings. Sheffield, too, 
expects to see some of its completed 
stacks make their first cast at an early 
date. In Kentucky the second Ashland 
started on the 20th ultimo. 

The condition of the charcoal furnaces 
was as follows : 

Charcoal Furnaces March 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 


Lf! I* 

l£ i 


2 4 . 

I 1 l ? 
I 1 


Capacity 
per week. 
KMJ57 
98,518 
108,720 
101,748 
94,695 
Sfi,461 
81,032 
74.856 
09,548 
76.427 
75,815 
<0,644 
68,892 
73,912 
83.101 


New England. 14 : 

New York. 10 

Pennsylvania. 23 I 

Maryland. 8 1 

Virginia. 23 ! 

West Virginia. 3 j 

Ohio. 18 ! 

Kentucky. 2 

North Carolina. 2 

Tennessee. 9 

Georgia.j 2 

Alabama.I 10 

Michigan. 25 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri.I 3 

Wisconsin.i 10 

Texas.I 1 

California. 1 

Washington Ter.... | 1 

Oregon.I 1 

Total March 1...167 
Total Feb. 1.... 167 

Total Jan. 1. 160 

Total Dee. 1.169 

Total Nov. 1.169 

Total Oct. 1. 175 

Total Sept. 1 — 176 
Total Aug. 1.176 


56 11,081 
62 11.219 
67 11,946 
71 12,286 
76 12,724 
71 11,610 
07 11,243 
66 11,187 


6 495 

8 600 


o ICO 

13 90S 


14 3.370 


0 810 
0 0 


112 10,981 
106 10,400 
102 0,8359 

98 9,39T 

96 8.941 

104 9,083 

109 10,004 
111 10.096 


In the Pittsburgh district all the fur¬ 
naces are active. Clinton, operated by a 
syndicate of creditors of Graff, Bennett & 
Co., is again working. Laughlin & Co. 
have reconsidered their plan of tearing 
down their two old furnaces, having re¬ 
paired and started one of them. The other 
has been dismantled. This increases the 
number of furnaces in Allegheny County 
to 19. The new Carrie is rapidly approach¬ 
ing completion, and will be ready not 
later than May 1. We may note that the 
output of the two Isabellas for February 
was the largest in their history, being close 
upon 8000 tons per week for both. Soho, 
too, made a goon record for anew furnace. 

Nothing is reported from the Shenango, 
Juniata and Conemaugh or Youghio- 
gheny valleys, except that Charlotte was 
banked for a few days for repairs. In 
Maryland Catoctin, which was banked 
during February, was blown in. The 
West Virginia furnaces are making good 
records, their aggregate February prod¬ 
uct being 10,800 gross tons. In the Ma¬ 
honing Valley Thomas resumed on the 


In New York Copake was to blow in 
again on the 10th inst. In Pennsylvania 
Mont Alto is still repairing, but will soon 
resume, and Pine Grove is expected to be 
ready for work early next month. In Vir¬ 
ginia all the furnaces are idle. Walton 
and White Rock are, however, now getting 
ready for a blast. In Kentucky Beliefoute 
has probably stopped producing at this 
writing. In the Hanging Rock Region 
Bloom and Mount Vernon are getting 
ready. Jefferson will be out of blast at 
least three months for lack of charcoal. 
Michigan furnaces did well in February, 
making a total of 15,365 gross tons, as 
compared with 15,906 tons in January. 
Hinkle and Minneapolis continue to do 
good work in Wisconsin. In the South 
Gadsden is to start this month and Round 
Mountain reported that it would resume 
on the 4th inst. 

The Warren Tube Works, at Warren, 
Ohio, which cost $250,000 to erect three 
years ago, were on Tuesday appraised at 
$30,000, and will be offered at sheriff’s 
sale April 13. The sheriff on Tuesday 
levi« d on the property of the Lewisburg 
Nail Works, at Lewisburg, Pa., on execu¬ 
tion issued on judgments confessed on the 
company’s paper, amounting to $32,000. 
Most of the indorsers are the directois of 
the company, and they took this step to 
save themselves as far as possible. There 
is also a mortgage of $35,000 on the plant. 
The works were shut down. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ball Bearing*. 

To the Editor: I notice in The Iron 
Age of February 21 an old acquaintance, 

* 4 Ball Bearings, ” whom I supposed had 
departed from active life years ago. I be¬ 
lieve its introduction to the mechanical 
world came partly through the writer by 
assisting in its adaptation to certain pur¬ 
poses, but without any claim to its inven¬ 
tion, that being due to Mr. Kirk, who 
designed it for the reduction of friction 
upon the axles of light carriages. A full 
account of it and of its application to sev¬ 
eral steamers built at Philadelphia for 
taking the thrust of propeller shafts will 
be found in a communication to the 
Artiean } March number, 1850, published in 
London. This plan was also applied to 
take the weight of cranes in a large 
machine shop m this city previous to its 
publication in the Artisum and subse¬ 
quently to the support of rudders in large 
ships. No doubt Mr. Grant’s designs are 
original with him, but the many years 
which have elapsed since their first appli¬ 
cation to the identical purpose named by 
him is another example of the Scriptuial 
aphorism, 4 ‘Thereis no new thing under 
the sun.” w. j. 

Philadelphia, March 0. 

Our correspondent, who is a very 
widely known mechanical engineer, does 
not, we believe, appreciate quite correctly 
the motive which led The Iron Age to 
publish Mr. Grant’s designs for ball 
bearings. In the majority of cases prob¬ 
ably their applicatian will not be claimed 
to be new. The leading point in our esti¬ 
mation was the fact that through the de¬ 
velopment of the Simonds machine the 
cost of manufacturing true balls for bear¬ 
ings has been so much reduced that their 
introduction has been made far more 
widely possible. In order to demonstrate 
what may be accomplished by the use of 
ball bearings, we expect shortly to illus¬ 
trate a machine intended for unusually 
heavy work and the durability of which 
has been greatly increased by the intro¬ 
duction of ball bearings throughout. 
While reducing the wear and tear, it does 
the same work it formerly did with less 
power. 

The Economy of Recuperative Gaa 
Heat Ins: Furnaces. 

To the Editor: The Ajax Forge Com 
pany, of Chicago, have at their works two 
of my recuperative gas heating furnaces, 
one running since November, 1887, in con 
nection with a train ot rolls and other ma¬ 
chinery, and is heating rails in lengths of 2 
feet to 5 feet; the other is running in con 
nection with a steam hammer in front and 
a power-former on one side of it, and is 
heating car axles or piles of scrap for the 
hammer and sometimes rail sections for 
both machines. The work-chamber of 
these furnaces is accessible from three sides, 
and the new furnace has doors in front and 
one side. To each furnace is attached a ver 
deal tubular boiler 4 x 10 feet with fire 
box, forming the lower part of the stack 
Both furnaces run day and night, and the 
steam made in these boilers is run into the 
main steam-pipe to help run the machinery 
of the works. 

The rail furnace has to heat 28,000 
pounds of rails, the capacity of the 
machinery, from cold to bright yellow 
in 22 hours or 1270 pounds in one hour, 
and consumes every 24 hours 0000 pounds 
of Illinois coal, or 250 pounas per 
hour. It has a hearth of 7 feet 0 
inches by 5 feet 3 inches, with three 
doors. One of these is used for drawing 
while another is being charged. No cold 


air enters the doors to chill the hearth and 
oxidize the charge; the shrinkage of 
metal due to heating is 2 per cent. Re¬ 
cently the amount of water evaporated by 
the rail-furnace boiler was measured by 
meter and found to be 347 cubic feet per 
25 hours, or 808 pounds for one hour. An 
ordinary tubular boiler, evaporating at a 
rate of 8£ pounds of water from and at 
212° per pound of Illinois coal, would 
require 124 pounds of coal to evaporate 
those 808 pounds of water from 50° to 
steam of 70 pounds pressure. In compar¬ 
ing the efficiency of this furnace with 
that of furnaces which do not furnish 
steam, these 124 pounds of coal have to be 
deducted from the total amount of 250 
pounds, leaving 120 pounds of coal for heat¬ 
ing purposes, which is equivalent to 198 
pounds of Illinois coal per ton of rails 
heated from cold to bright yellow, the 
waste being 2 per cent. This every-day 
practice is considerably below the capacity 
of the furnace and the effectiveness of the 
system, because 

1. The work of the furnace is limited by 
the capacity of the machinery; it has 
heated at the rate of 48 pounds of rails per 
square foot of hearth per hour and can do 
more. 

2. The recuperator of the furnace is 
limited in size, on account of the mill floor 
being low down on the water in the 
ground. 

3. The capacity of the vertical boiler 
(put up to economize space) is too small, as 
shown by the heat escaping from the top 
of the flues. 

The new hammer furnace works quick 
and hot; it heats two car axles in one 
open door to soft white heat in 15 min¬ 
utes—regular time, 20 minutes—with a 
shrinkage of metal equal to 2 per cent.; it 
will also heat 10 piles of 150 pounds each in 
25 minutes—regular time, 30 minutes. 
These furnaces work with a continuous 
flame (no reversing) and occupy but little 
more space than ordinary heating furnaces. 
They can be built of any size and to 
suit special purposes. 

Respectfully yours, 

John Zellweger. 

102 La Salle street, Chicago, III. 


The RIetal Exchange and Pig Iron 
Warrant*. 

To the Editor: The very interesting dis 
cussion which has for the last few weeks 
been carried on in your columns anent the 
newly established company for storing pig 
iron on warrants, and especially the thought- 
ful letter from Mr. Hull, as published 
in The Iron Age of February 8, prompts 
me to say a word or two on behalf of the 
members of the New York Metal Exchange, 
who naturally look upon this new depart¬ 
ure with much interest. We believe that 
to encourage speculation in great commod 
ities of trade is a good thing, not only in 
systematizing the speculation which will 
inevitably exist as one of the impulses of 
human nature, and removing many of the 
elements of unnecessary risk, but also and 
perhaps even more, by relieving those who 
manufacture, consume or deal in a given 
commodity for such a profit as represents 
only the legitimate reward of their indue 
try and return on their capital from the 
necessity of taking speculative chances of 
price, under which they lie when there is 
no distinct class of speculators to assume 
these risks. 

But apart entirely from the ethics, as it 
were, of speculation as ordinarily incident 
to a warrant system of storage, it seems 
almost incredible that any one should dis 
put* for a moment the benefits of a large 
stock of goods in moderating the violence 
of fluctuations, and the danger to trade in 
the absence of such a stock; and even more 
incredible that speculators should have 
failed to gjrasp the abnormal position of 
iron in this respect. It is as if a great city 


like New York should depend for its 
water supply on the casual flow of streams 
in its vicinity, without providing by means 
of reservoirs for such a reserve as would 
supplement the natural sources in the event 
of drought or meet an unexpected con¬ 
sumption as the result of sudden activity 
in factories using water or a spell of warm 
weather that would increase the demand 
for drinking and bathing purposes. If we 
can imagine a community so imprudent as 
to place themselves in such a predicament, 
we can readily picture their sad plight in 
case of need ana the eager competition of 
capital to control the few days’ supply of 
water that would be available under such 
circumstances. 

Yet precisely a similar condition exists 
in regard to iron to-day, and the many in¬ 
dustries dependent upon that useful metal 
are at the mercy of the purely speculative 
elements of the country, which may at any 
moment seize upon and corner every pound 
of iron available for immediate needs, with 
a very small expenditure of capital. Or 
the article may actually corner itself in case 
of a marked revival of consumption, just 
as happened in the early months of 1879. 
At that time, or at the beginning of that 
year, the furnaces had on tneir hands un¬ 
sold but 120,000 tons of iron, and stocks 
in second hands had become so far reduced 
as to be altogether inadequate to meet the 
extraordinary demand which then sprung 
up with the revival of trade. The inevit¬ 
able result was a “ boom ” of colossal pro¬ 
portions, whose disastrous collapse has led 
every one to dread a repetition. The few 
speculators who were shrewd enough to 
grasp the situation at the proper time made 
money, but the net result to those actually 
engaged in the production or use of iron 
was a serious loss. 

How near we are to a similar experi¬ 
ence may be readily seen when we con¬ 
sider that although the actual stock in 
sight is larger now than it was nine years 
ag£ 0 , the proportion to annual output is a 
trifle less, being 4£ per cent, at the end of 
1879, and only 4,^ per cent, of the 
production at the end of 1888, while the 
stocks which are not held by the furnaces 
are even smaller now than then and the 
current price is hardly $1 per ton higher. 
Contrast this showing with that in Great 
Britain and we may judge how weak are 
our safeguards as compared with those 
which have been accorded by the use of 
the warrant system abroad. Connal’s 
stores have for years contained an amount 
of iron never less than 70 cent, of all the 
iron produced in Scotland annually, and 
at present hold over 1,000,000 tons, just 
about as much as was made during 1888. 
The various stocks which can be traced 
through England and Scotland aggregate 
over 2,000,000 tons, or seven times as 
much as the reserve held in this country, 
although the British annual production 
averages not more than 500,000 tons above 
the American, the respective figures be¬ 
ing 7,500,000 to 8,500,000 tons and 
0,000,000 to 0,500,000 or 7,000,000. 

The results are very apparent. While 
our prices are ranging "from $17 to $25, the 
extremes in foreign quotations are rarely 
more than $2 a ton apart. At the time of 
the boom of 1879-80 we saw an advance 
of $25 and a decline of $20 inside of 18 
months; but the highest price in the 
Scotch market was only $8 above the low¬ 
est during this period, although the wild 
fluctuation in our market had a strong ef¬ 
fect on the foreign one. Our permanent 
range of price is higher thaD that in Glas¬ 
gow and Middlesboro’ for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, but English and Scotch ironmasters 
enjoy a steady market, from which they 
can in the long run be more certain of a 
remunerative business than our own fur- 
nacemen, who are strangers to any condi¬ 
tion of affairs other than a hand-to-mouth 
dependence on the changes of the market. 
For this regularity of trade the foreign 
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makers are chiefly indebted to the reaction 
upon one another of systematic specula¬ 
tion and the warrant system that prevails 
in a number of the British iron centers. 
The speculators not only allay extreme 
fluctuations by their readiness to buy at 
each decline or sell out whenever 
a slight rise shows them a small profit, the 
many interests involved constantly operat¬ 
ing as a check upon each other; but the 
speculative contingent also serves another 
purpose in the new capital which it at¬ 
tracts to investment in iron, creating, as 
it were, a new kind of consumption, which 
absoibs the increased stocks brought into 
being by the warrant system. Without the 
latter there will still be speculation, but it 
will be of the hurtful kind that aggra¬ 
vated the natural corner of 1879; and it is 
of this kind that we stand in danger to¬ 
day. For there cannot well be imagined 
a more likely chaoce for making a lar^e 
sum of money than for a few gamblers m 
the public necessity to buy up the ridicu¬ 
lously small supply of iron m sight, and 
hold the iron trade at their mercy. At the 
first sign of a rapid growth in consump¬ 
tion, such as is sure to come sooner or 
later, we may depend upon it that the op¬ 
portunity will be availed of; for there is 
not a single commodity of importance in 
which there is such a paucity of reserve to 
act as a balance-wheel upon prices as is 
the case with iron. Rarely less than 25 
per cent, of the year’s crop of wheat, corn, 
cotton or coffee is carried in stock; but 
our stock of iron is no larger than it was 
when we produced annually three-fourths 
of our present output; is one-seventh that 
carried by a country possessing but a 
slightly larger trade, and is, as Mr. Hull 
has already pointed out, barely sufficient 
to meet the absolute needs of the people if 
our furnaces were to simultaneously shut 
off their blast for a single fortnight. 

This is a dangerous situation for all ex¬ 
cept the men who may hope to be success¬ 
ful in the eventual speculation, and it be¬ 
hooves the really conservative element of 
the trade to carefully consider the fact 
that the stock of iron grows steadily less 
in proportion to the need for it, and to do 
their best to remedy this by lending a 
cordial Bupport to any measures that will 
encourage the accumulation of a suitable 
reserve. 

Tallmadge Delafield, 
President New York Metal Exchange. 

New York, March 8. 


John Ericsson. 


This illustrious engineer was born July 
81, 1803, in the province of Wermland, 
Sweden. He died in this city on Thurs¬ 
day night last. The accompanying en¬ 
graving, for which we are indebted to 
Harper's Weekly , is pronounced by his 
secretary, S. W. Taylor, to be the best 
portrait. His father, Olof Ericsson, was 
proprietor of mines, his mother, Sophie, 
being the daughter of an iron-master. 
Nils, John Ericsson’s elder brother, rose 
to be baron, colonel of engineers, chief of 
the state railways, and with his three 
sons sat in the Swedish Diet. At the age 
of 10 John Ericsson constructed a minia¬ 
ture sawmill and a pumping machine that 
attracted the notice of Count Platen, chief 
of the great ship canal intersecting the 
Swedish peninsula. At 12 the youthful 
contriver was made a cadet of mechanical 
engineers; the following year a leveler on 
the canal. At 17 Ericsson entered the 
army as ensign and rapidly reached a lieu¬ 
tenancy in consequence of his beautiful 
military maps, which had attracted the 
special attention of King Charles John 
(Bernadotte). 

When about 22 years old Lieutenant 
Ericsson constructed a flame engine of 10 
horse-power, and journeyed to London in 
1826, on leave, to introduce it. Once 


there he lesigned his commission. The 
resignation was accepted, but first he was 
promoted to a captaincy. He has never 
returned to his native country, but from it 
has received many honors and decorations^ 
while in 1867 a great granite monument, 
quarried by the unpaid Tabor of the miners, 
some of whom had worked for his father, 
was set up with gala festivities in front of 
his mansion, inscribed “John Ericsson 
was born here in 1808.” 

During the next few years in England 
Ericsson produced about 40 machines, of 
which a third were patented. They in¬ 
cluded a file-cutting device, an instrument 
for taking soundings (still in use), a hydro¬ 
static weighing-machine, an apparatus for 
making salt from brine, a pumping engine, 
a rotary steam engine and a famous system 
of artificial draft for steam boilers, dis¬ 
pensing with huge smoke-stacks and econ¬ 
omizing fuel. To the steamship Victory, 
in 1828, he applied the principle of con¬ 
densing steam and returning the water to 
the boiler; and four years later he gave to 
the Corsair the centrifugal fan-blowers 
now generally used in American steam 
vessels. In 1830 he introduced in the lo¬ 
comotives King William and Adelaide the 
link motion for reversing steam-engines. 
In 1834 he superheated steam in an engine 
on the Regent’s Canal Basin. 

In 1829 the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway had offered a prize for competing 
locomotives. Ericsson planned ana hur¬ 
ried to completion an engine, the Novelty, 
in seven weeks. The London Times of 
October 8, 1829, said that in speed it “far 
excelled ” all competitors; that “it was the 
lightest and most elegant carriage on the 
road yesterday, and the velocity with 
which it moved surprised and amazed every 
beholder. It shot along the line at the 
amazing rate of 80 miles an hour.” But 
Stephenson’s Rocket proved superior in 
point of traction. “In locomotive engin¬ 
eering,” wrote John Bourne nearly half 
a century later, “nothing more original or 
more elegant has been produced than the 
Novelty.” Ericsson in 1829, nearly three¬ 
score years ago, constructed a steam fire- 
engine employed in putting out a fire in 
the Argyle Rooms. Another the next year 
guarded the Liverpool docks; a third was 
sent to Berlin. Ten years later, in 1840, 
the Mechanic’s Institute of New York gave 
its large gold medal to Ericsson for the 
best system of fire-engines. 

His famous caloric engine was produced 
in 1838. The scientific world of London 
hailed it with astonishment. Lardner, Ure, 
Faraday and Sir R. Phillips gave special 
attention to it. The high temperature 
evolved prevented that first machine from 
becoming practical, while 20 years later, 
in 1853, a voyage of the caloric ship Eric¬ 
sson, a vessel of 2000 tons, 260 feet long, 
from New York to Washington and back, 
showed that, though economical in fuel, 
the new heated air motor could not pro¬ 
duce speed enough at sea for commercial 
purposes, nor compete on any large scale 
with steam. Still it has been applied suc¬ 
cessfully in more than 6000 engines to 
minor useful purposes—pumping, printing, 
hoisting, grinding, telegraph instruments, 
sewing-machines, and so on. The Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences award¬ 
ed the gold and silver medals of the Rum- 
ford premium to Ericsson “for his im¬ 
provements in the arrangement of heat, 
particularly as shown in his caloric engines 
of 1858.” This was the second bestowal 
of the Rumford medal in this country. 

But we go back now to chronological 
order, ana come upon that device of 
supreme importance, the screw propeller. 
In 1837 Ericsson built a tug, 40 x 80 feet, 
with 3 feet draught, having two pro¬ 
pellers of 5J feet diameter, invited the 
British Admiralty to inspect it, and towed 
their barge at a rapid rate; but their lord- 
ships solemnly concluded that as the 
motive power was in the stern the novel 


craft would not steer! Ericsson in 1889 
came to America and in 1841 began to 
build the Princeton, the first naval vessel 
that ever carried her machinery under the 
water-line, out of the reach of hostile shot. 
This vessel dictated reconstruction to the 
fleets of the world. The Princeton in¬ 
cluded other inventions of Ericsson—a 
direct-acting steam engine of unusual com¬ 
pactness ; a telescope smokestack, in place 
of the tall ordinary pipe; a cent rifa«l 
blower in the hold; a gun carnage with 
machinery for taking up the recoil, the 
self-acting lock allowing the gun to be 
fired accurately. The London Mechanics' 
Magazine has said: ‘‘ The undivided hon¬ 
ors of having built the first practical screw 
steamer, the first screw war ship, the first 
cupola (turret) vessel, belong to John 
Ericsson.” 

To this first turret vessel we now come. 
Such a device had been offered by Ericsson 
in 1854 to Napoleon HI, and in the fall of 
1861 he proposed it to our Navy Depart¬ 
ment. By extraordinary energy ana ex¬ 
ecutive skill the Monitor was launched, 
with steam machinery complete, 100 days 
from the laying of the keel plate, and 
arrived in Hampton Roads just in time to 
defeat, March 9, 1862, the Confederate 
iron-clad Merrimac, which had destroyed 
the Cumberland and Congress and was 
about to sink or disperse the rest of the 
Government’s wooden fleet. But for the 
Monitor the whole face of the war might 
have been changed and European inter¬ 
ference attempted. 

A fleet of iron-clad vessels of the Mon¬ 
itor type was built with extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity after the victory at Hampton Roads. 
Six of them, in Charleston Harbor, within 
52 days, were struck by hostile shots an 
aggregate of 629 times without one pene¬ 
tration of side armor, turret or pilot-house. 
The Weehawken defeated and captured 
the Confederate ram Atlanta, and the 
Montauk destroyed the Nashville. In 1864 
the monitors captured the ram Tennessee. 
Russia, Sweden, Norway and Turkey 
adopted the American turret system, end 
when the Miantonomoh crossed the ocean 
even the British construction yielded, and 
carried it out on a far larger scale. Dur¬ 
ing the last years of his life Ericsson pro¬ 
posed, for defensive war, to destroy the 
tremendous naval structures his system 
caused to be built up. His last iron ves¬ 
sel, 180 feet long, carried a submarine 16- 
inch gun 80 feet long, to discharge a pro¬ 
jectile weighing 1500 pounds, ana contain¬ 
ing 800 pounds of gun-cotton, against an 
ironclad’s hull, beneath the customary 
water-line armor belt, with such effect that 
water-tight compartments would be of no 
avail. As Ericsson called his locomotive 
Novelty and his impregnable battery Mon¬ 
itor, so he called this latter creation De¬ 
stroyer. 

The variety of Captain Ericsson’s work 
was only less remarkable than its intrinsic 
importance. In 1851, at the London 
World’s Fair, he exhibited an instrument 
for measuring distances at sea; a hydro¬ 
static gauge for fluids under pressure; a 
gauge for the volume of water passing 
through pipes; the alarm barometer; a 
pyrometer; a measure for fluids by the ve¬ 
locity with which they pass through def¬ 
inite apertures; a sea-lead for use without 
rounding the vessel to the wind. His con¬ 
tributions to the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 are described in a volume of 600 
quarto pages. Among his scientific inves¬ 
tigations were remarkable computations of 
the influences tending to retara the earth’s 
rotary motion, including the weight of 
material taken from below the earth’s crest 
and piled above it by the hand of man. 

Favored by the possession of a robust 
constitution and ample means, Ericsson 
was able to devote many years exclusively 
to the investigation of solar heat, and to 
the determination of the mechanical energy 
which the great luminary has in store for 
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mankind when the coal fields become ex¬ 
hausted. A sun motor, illustrated in 
“Nature,” vol. xxix., page 217, was 
erected by the experienced engineer 1888 
on his premises in Beach street. 

The Reading Failure. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Read¬ 
ing Iron Works was held at the office of 
the company in Philadelphia recently. 
George F. Baer, a director of the com¬ 
pany and also its counsel, read a statement 
of the financial condition of the corpora¬ 
tion, which showed the total liabilities to 
be $1,927,783.22 and assets $2,439,595.09. 
It was agreed to appoint a committee of 
three to conduct the mills temporarily. 
On this committee the company and 
the creditors were represented, the former 
by the appointment oi Director Simon Sey- 
fert and the latter by Mr. F. Patterson, a 
heavy creditor. F. W. Swink, the gen¬ 
eral manager of the works at Reading, was 
the other member chosen. The committee 
will continue in control for the time being, 
and in the meantime a careful appraise¬ 
ment of the assets will be made. For this 
purpose a second committee of five was 
named, and upon thi9 the creditors and 
the company were given representation. 
The members of the committee are John 
Cole, of New York; John H. Hagan, of 
Philadelphia, a prominent iron man; R. 
Mcllvaine, of Reading ; William Frichand 
Albert Foster, of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company. Another 
committee will go to work at once and 
prepare a plan of reorganization. This 
committee will report at a meeting to be 
held on Thursday, if possible, or if not 
then at a meeting the date for which will 
then be agreed upon. The members of 
the commiitee are all bankers and are as 
follows: President Rogers, of the Trades¬ 
men^ Bank; E. T. Clark, Edward H. 
Nichols and Peter Hollis. A statement of 
the assets and liabilities is as follows : 

Assets. 


Real estate—tube works plant- $406,772.88 

Rolling mill. 88,000.00 

Furnaces. 818,750.48 

Scott foundry. 857,728.18 

Sheet mill. 206.573.11 

Steam forge. 107,700.00 

Ice machine plant. 4,214.99 

Iron ore, leasehold and fixtures... 28,985.09 

Gibraltar Iron Works. 64,187.18 

Camden Tool and Tube Works... 85,000.00 

Water-works, Reading. 17,700.00 

Limestone quarry. 6,500.00 

Scarborough land. 2,068.50 

Jenkins purchase. 4,076.86 

Indian trust land, Kansas.. 1,782.86 

Bedford coal land. 5,000.00 

Hartford ore land and fixtures.... 2,717.42 

Geo. Russell, real estate. 400.00 

Real estate « dwellings, Reading 45,600.00 

Lehigh avenue real estate. 100,000.00 

Sundry real estate. 11,850.00 

Boone property. 1,538.68 

Wm. Crouse property. 429.00 

Chester land.. 26,575.50 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages. 47,298.25 

Materials, goods and supplies at 

works. 252,892.80 

Work on two cotton presses. 80,000.00 

Stock in warehouse. 98,406.50 

Book accounts due to company, 

general. 65,581.20 

Book accounts due to company, 

warehouse. 70,118.98 

Bills receivable. 8,145.76 

Cash. 19,603.32 


Total.$2,489,595.09 

Liabilities. 

First mortgage issue. $590,000.00 

First mortgage held for hunter 

dower. 10,000.00 

Bills payable. 630,790.69 

Open accounts due by company, 

general.. 194,059.71 

Open accounts due by company, 

warehouse. . 28,240.58 

Loans. 170,000.00 

Indorsements on bills received on 

unfilled orders.. 287,692.29 

Wages unpaid. 11,000.00 


Total.$1,927,788.22 

Leaving a balance of assets of_ 501,811.87 


The above statement does not take into 
account in the liability column the capi¬ 
tal stock of the company, which amounts 
to $1,050,000, consisting of $550,000 in 
preferred stock, which was issued in 1884 
to the creditors in the failure of the com¬ 
pany in 1881, and on which 7 per cent, 
interest has been paid, and $500,000 in 
common stock. Aading this capital stock 
to the liability account would leave an ap¬ 
parent deficit of. $548,188.13. The re¬ 
port of the committee appointed to make 


sels would also suffer. The blockade of 
the American coast by a German fleet 
would soon arouse England and France, 
as cutting off their trade would very 
speedily draw those powers into antag¬ 
onism. The advantage of the Samoan 
troubles if they go no further will be to 
show the necessity of a greater activity in 
rebuilding the navy. 

In connection with his researches'Ad¬ 
miral Porter has prepared the following 
exhibit of the ships of the German navy: 






- —Battery.— > 

When 

Name 

Crew. 

Speed. 

Tons. 

No. 

Caliber. 

built. 

Preuasen and Friedrlohder. 

587 

14 

6770 

4 

10.25 l 

1878 

Grosse. 




2 

8.70 f 

Kaiser and Deutscheland. 

688 

14.6 

7676 

{ ! 

10.25 1 
8.25 f 

1874 

Sachsen Baiern Wurtemburg and Baden. 

854 

14 

7400 

{ 1 

10 25 1 

11.75 S 

1878-86 

Oldenburg. 


14 

5206 

6 

9.45 

1881 

Hausa*. 

Armored Gunboats: 

397 

12 

8610 

8 

8.25 

1872 

Viper t . 

Unarmored Cruisers : 

76 

9 

1100 

1 

12.00 

1876 

Freya* . 

248 

15 

2017 

8 

5.91 

1874 

Leipsig and Prinz Adalbert. 

482 

16 

8925 

11 

6.70 

1876 

Besmarck X . . 

404 

14 

2866 

16 

5.91 

1877 

Carols® . 

287 

14 

2166 

f* 

5.91 f 
8.42 f 

1880 

Alexandra 1. 

287 

14 

2370 

1 “ 

5.91 1 

8.42 f 

1885 

Ariadne and Liuse ♦ . 

288 

14 

1719 

1 s 

5.91 1 

4.72 f 

1871-72 

Blitz and Pfeil. 

127 

16 

1882 

1 1 

4.72 1 
8.42 f 

1882 

Albatross . 

115 

12 

716 

\ ! 

5.91 ) 

4.72 f 

1871 

Nautilus. 

116 

10.6 

716 

1 I 

5.91 { 

4.72 t 

1871 

Cyclop . 

87 

8 

412 

1 I 

4.72 1 
3.15 f 

1874 

Wolf, Hyaene and litis . 

87 

11 

480 

1 i 

4.72 I 
315 1 

1878 

Zieten . 

111 

16 

975 

4 

2.72 

1876 

Hobicht and M0we . 

127 

10.5 

848 

\ l 

5.91 1 

4.72 f 

1879 

Adler . 

... 

10.8 

883 

1 1 

5.91 1 

4.72 f 

1888 


* Wood, t Sister ships to the Viper: Wespe, Biene, Scorpion, Muecke, Basilisk, Cameleon. 
Crokodil, Natter, Salamander and Hummel, i Sister ships to Besmarck: Bluoker, Stosoh, 
Moltke, Gucisnan (1879), and Stein (1879). with two more of improved type building in 1886. 
I Sister ships to Carola: Olga, Maria and Sophia. I Building in 1885 two sister ships not yet 
named to replace Nymphe and Medusa (of same class as the Alexandria). 


an appraisement may change somewhat 1 
the figures in the asset column, as those! 
given are taken from the books of the 
company, which are based on the original 
cost price. 

Washington News. 

{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C„ March 12,1889. 

The possibilities of the Samoan situa¬ 
tion will for some time allay any appre¬ 
hension as to the surplus. The startling 
reports concerning the Nipsic were a sub¬ 
ject of profound concern in administrative 
circles. The discrediting accounts 6ince 
received have allayed the excitement 
somewhat, but the President and his coun¬ 
selors have considered the situation and 
its possibilities very carefully, and are 
ready to act promptly should the crisis 
come. At the Navy Department there is 
also much activity. The Government will 
await further information, and unless some 
overt act of hostility shall have been com¬ 
mitted the Berlin conference will be per¬ 
mitted to run its course in the line of 
an amicable settlement if practicable. 
The most careful study of the situation 
and its possibilities from a naval stand¬ 
point has been given by Admiral Porter. 
He admits that the navy is not sufficiently 
strong to cope with the German ships at 
present, but the ability to build ships and 
plenty of them with ample resources of 
money and material is in our hands. The 
Admiral says that a fleet of fast privateers 
to prey upon German commerce could be 
fitted out in 60 days at an outlay of not 
over $50,000,000. There are 600 German 
steamers afloat which would be destroyed 
or driven from the sea. The sailing ves¬ 


The Government has issued orders to ac¬ 
celerate the work on the vessels now be¬ 
ing constructed, and the new ships au¬ 
thorized will be hastened through the pre¬ 
liminaries and gotten under way as speed¬ 
ily as possible. The opinion of Senators 
and Representatives in the city is decid¬ 
edly in favor of the most comprehensive 
measures to meet the emergency. If the 
Samoan controversy should necessitate an 
extra session, the building of ships and 
manufacture of materials of war would 
involve an outlay of fully $200,000,000, a 
large share of which would be expended 
in steel and iron. The stimulus to activ¬ 
ity in the metallurgical industries would 
be without precedent. By July 1 con¬ 
tracts will have been let increasing the 
navy by over 15,000 tons. 

The Ordnance Department of the army 
is making very satisfactory progress on 
the proposed gun foundry at Watervliet 
Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y. The plans 
have been completed and advertisements 
for proposals to construct the buildings 
have been made public. The plans for 
the machinery have also been prepared. 
General Benet is in hopes of having the 
foundry in such a state of advancement 
that the work of manufacture of guns will 
begin at the earliest possible day. In the 
fortification bill for the fiscal year of 
1889-90 is an item of $35,000 for the 
assembling of gun9, which was the amount 
asked by the Ordnance Department as all 
that will be required for the next year. 
General Benet says that the gun foundry 
at Watervliet will, in a very short time, 
be one of the finest establishments of the 
kind in the world. 


Australia w ill contribute £35,000 anuu- 
ally toward new British war ships. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 


Office of The Iron AQt y 96 and 97 Washing- (_ 
ton street. Chicago. Biarch 11.1889. \ 

Pig Iron. —The volume of business is 
still shrinking. While some dealers con¬ 
tinue to report a fair run of orders, others 
have been unable to sell more than a few 
carloads of Iron during the entire week. 
At the same time, there is a decided 
diminution in the pressure to sell by fur¬ 
nace companies. Some of them have dis¬ 
posed of so much of their anticipated 
product for the year that they are asking 
advanced prices, which, of course, takes 
them out of the market for the time being. 
Others are instructing their agents to so¬ 
licit no more orders for future delivery, 
having adopted the policy of offering Iron 
only when they accumulate a stock of some 
grade for which they have no contracts. 
It is reported that one of the strongest fur¬ 
nace companies in the South, financially, 
will shortly blow out their furnaces and 
await the return of better prices. This 
indicates the feeling in that section. Lake 
Superior Charcoal is in but limited demand, 
yet prices are sustained. Cash quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Su¬ 
perior Coke, No. 1, $16 @ $16.50; No. 2, 
$15 @ $15.50; No. 8, $14.50; Chicago 
Scotch, No. 1, $17.50; Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $19.50; Nos. 8 to 
6, $20; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, $18 @ $19; Jackson County Silvery, 
No. 1, $18 @ $18.25; other Ohio Soft 
Irons, No. 1, $17.25 @ $17.50; Southern 
Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 @ $16.75; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.75 @ 
$16; No. 3 Foundry, $15 @$15.50; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft, $14.50 @ $14.75; 
Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1, $19. 

Bar Iron. —An improving demand is 
noted in some quarters, and there is a 
slight revival of Car work, with sales of 
small quantities for this purpose during 
the week. Prices are no higher, but, on 
the contrary, the market has been dis¬ 
turbed by reports of Iron of good quality 
being offered at rates far below anything 
hitherto considered necessary to effect 
sales. Carload lots of Good Common Iron 
are ordinarily quoted at 1.60# @ 1.624#, 
half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, but these 
prices are shaded for large lots or good 
specifications. Store prices still range 
from 1.80# to 2#, according to quantity 
and quality. 

Structural Iron. —So far as can be as¬ 
certained, no large orders were placed, but 
fair prices are now being made of small 
lots. Prices are unchanged. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac.—Dealers report a 
very fair week’s business, but no orders 
were taken running above 25 to 50 ton lots. 
Plenty of work is still in sight, and the 
prospects are quite bright in this branch 
of tne trade. Collections, however, are 
not so good as they should be. Quotations 
are unchanged. 

Sheet Iron. —Jobbers are begiuniDg to 
place their orders with manufacturers of 
Black Sheets for summer and fall delivery. 
The movement in this direction is unusually 
early, but they do not propose to get 
caught again as they were last fall. Manu¬ 
facturers’ prices range at about 2.90#, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for No. 27 Common Black. Sales 
are being made from store at 3.10# @ 3.20# 
for No. 27, but trade is very light at 
present. Manufacturers’ agents have had 
a very good week in Galvanized, mill 
orders being much larger than for several 
weeks, while warehouse stocks have also 
been drawn upon quite actively. Jobbers 
quote small lots at 65 ft off for Juniata and 
65 <t> and 24 # off for Charcoal, but manu¬ 


facturers’ agents claim to be getting 62 J $ 
and even 60 % for small lots of Juniata. 

Merchant Steel.—Nothing new has 
occurred in this line. While prices are 
very low, they do not seem to attract con¬ 
sumers, and business is very dull. A 
leading Steel house notes as a curious 
feature of its February trade that the 
number of separate sales was much larger 
than for many months, while the aggre¬ 
gate tonnage was smaller than usual, indi¬ 
cating small stocks among its customers and 
their almost unanimous determination to 
buy only from hand to mouth. Quotations 
are unchanged. 

Steel Rails. —The sales of the week 
have aggregated about 6000 tons, ranging 
from a 2000-ton order to a carload. While 
no improvement in the immediate demand 
can be noted, the manufacturers are feel¬ 
ing a little more cheerful over the pros¬ 
pect. Several deals are in progress, in¬ 
volving considerable quantities, and it is 
felt that as the Reason advances more Rails 
will certainly be needed by the railroads 
than they can now foresee. Quotations 
continue at $80 @ $30.50, according to 
quantity. 

Railway Supplies.—More activity is 
reported now than at any time since the 
year opened. This is merely a compara¬ 
tive statement, however, as business is by 
no means good. Quite a large sale of 
Steel Splice Bars was made during the 
week, and a number of contracts were en¬ 
tered for Spikes and Bolts. Competition 
among the manufacturers is very keen, 
and the following quotations can probably 
be shaded on Targe lots: Splice Bars, 
1.75#; Spikes, 2#; Bolts, with Hexagon 
Nuts, 2.65#. 

Old Rails. —The last sales of Old Iron 
Rails reported were made at $21, but the 
quantity now to be had is very limited, 
and as holders are quite stiff in their views 
it is difficult to determine what the mar¬ 
ket price is at present. Although this 
would seem to warrant the expectation of 
higher prices, dealers are conservative, and 
the best posted are inclined to believe that 
no further advance will be made. Old 
Steel Rails are worth $14.50 @ $15 for 
short lengths; $18 @ $20 for long lengths 
or $16.50 as they run. Old Car Wheels 
are variously quoted by dealers at $18.50 
@ $19, but no transactions of consequence 
have transpired. 

Scrap.—Old material is moving, but 
only in small quantities, consumers buying 
sparingly. The railroads are offering a 
great deal of Scrap at present, so that 
stock is abundant. An inquiry for a large 
lot of Mixed Steel is in the market, 
which is something novel. Mixed Coun¬ 
try Scrap is worth $18 @ $14. Regular 
quotations to consumers are as follows, 
$ ton of 2000 tb: No. 1 Railroad Shop, $19 
@ $20; Mixed Track, $18 @ $19; Fish- 
Plates, $21; No. 1 Mill, $14 @ $15; Pipes 
and Tubes, $13 @ $14; No. 2 Mill, $9.50; 
Axles, $25; Horseshoes, $18 @$19; Ma¬ 
chinery Cast, $13; Stove Plate, $10.50; 
Cast Borings, $8.50; Wrought Turnings, 
$11 @ $12; Axle Turnings, $13; Mixed 
Steel, $10.50: Coil and Leaf Steel, $15; 
Tires, $15 @ $16. 

General Hardware.—Business in Shelf 
Hardware is not evenly distributed at 
present, some houses reporting a most ex¬ 
cellent state of trade, while others note a 
decided falling off. Prices appear to be 
at a standstill. The manufacturers of the 
coarser classes of goods are inclined to 
curtail production, and with a little in¬ 
crease in the demand their prices would 
be decidedly firm. As to the jobbing 
trade, while there is very sharp compe¬ 
tition in progress, the disposition is grow¬ 
ing to try to get a little more profit out of 
their business this year than last. Mar¬ 
gins have been cut so closely that it is nec¬ 
essary to do an enormous trade to secure 


even a reasonable return for a year’s work 
and risk. In the Heavy Hardware line a 
similar condition of trade prevails, some 
houses finding the demand very light, 
while others are enjoying a good run of 
business. Collections are very good for 
the season. 

Nalls.—The situation is unchanged 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint. They 
are maintaining prices and making but 
small sales either of Steel or Wire Nails. 
The jobbers are stiffening up a little, but 
have not changed their regular quotations, 
which are as follows: $2 @ $2.05 for small 
lots and $1.95 for carloads of Steel Nails, 
and $2.40 for small lots and $2.35 for car¬ 
loads of Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire.—While the demand has 
been very good, prices have shown no in¬ 
dication of improvement. Small lots of 
Painted are quoted at 2.75# @ 2.80# and 
carloads at 5# @ 10# $ 100 lb less, 
with Galvanized at 60# fj 100 lb more. 
The quotation of 2.65# in last week’s 
issue for small lots of Painted was a typo¬ 
graphical error. It should have been 
2.75#. 

Pig Lead.—Consumers are apathetic, 
finding the demand for their products very 
light. A few carloads have been sold at 
3.55# for Eastern shipment, but the local 
trade is not inclined to bid even 3.50#. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., who for the past 
eight years have occupied an office 
at 98 Dearborn street, Chicago, announce 
their removal March 15 to the Rookery 
Building, at Adams and La Salle streets. 
They will occupy room No. 309, on the 
first office floor. Quite a movement of 
Iron firms is in progress to this building. 
Rogers, Brown & Co. represent 28 furnaces, 
mainly Ohio and Southern. 

The firm of Low & Woodruff has been 
succeeded by C. E. Woodruff & Co. as 
manufacturers’ agents, at 121 Lake street, 
Chicago. They are Western agents for 
Oliver & Roberts Wire Company and the 
Pittsburgh Wire Nail Company, as well as 
for manufacturers of Bar and Sheet Iron, 
Binders’ Twine, Refrigerators, Bolts, 
Nuts, &c. 

Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aq*, 23#) South Fourth 8t. t 
• Philadelphia. Pa.. March 12,1889. i 

Pig Iron.—The market remains in 
about the same condition as noted a week 
ago. Prices are unchanged, while the de¬ 
mand is still slow, although large enough 
to absorb the local supply without affect¬ 
ing prices. Offerings from distant points 
are smaller than they were some time ago, 
and as reports West and South continue 
to be favorable makers in this vicinity are 
inclined to maintain firm quotations, with 
some degree of confidence that further im¬ 
provement is only a question of time. 
The discouraging feature is that consum¬ 
ers do not see their way to a very active 
demand in the near future, so that orders 
from them are a little uncertain. Then all 
hope and the majority seem to expect a 
good business during the spring ana sum¬ 
mer months, but for the present it is more 
a matter of faith than an accomplished 
fact, so that purchases are made with a 
great deal of caution. Prices are believed 
to be at actual rock bottom; this seems to 
be conceded everywhere, but in spite of 
that consumers are not taking large lots. 
They argue that if the demand improves 
they can ‘ ‘ catch on ” at a very trifling ad¬ 
vance, if not at to-day’s figures, and it is 
not worth while to buy stuff unless they 
can see their way to use it. Heuce with 
this feeling of indifference it is not 
to be expected that the market will 
show much vigor, although, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, holders are firm, in 
sympathy with the West and South, 
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and also because of the comparatively light 
supply of good local Irons. The con¬ 
ditions, therefore, are all favorable for 
improvement if the right kind of a start 
is made, but whether it will be made or 
whether things will drift along as they 
are is for the future to disclose. Present 
prices are $18 at tide ior No. I Foundry, 
$17 for No. 2 and $15.50 for Gray Forge, 
with 500 more, or in some cases 500 less, 
according to circumstances. The majority 
of sales of good Irons during the week 
have beeD at quoted rates, or possibly a 
shade less to a very desirable customer, 
but on the whole the market shows an 
encouraging degree of strength, consider¬ 
ing its environments. 

Foreign Iron. —No sales of importance 
have been made, although bids of about 
$19, c.i.f., duty paid, could be had for 
Bessemer. Asking prices as follows : 
Bessemer, $19.50 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid; 
Spiegeleisen, $28.25 @ $28.50, c.i.f., duty 
paid, for 20 %. 

Blooms.—The usual movement is being 
made, at about last week’s prices, the range 
being as follows: $28 @ $28.50, 

at mill, for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet-Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $86 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54;'Run-out 
Anthracite, $41 @ $42.50; Scrap Blooms, 
$32 @ $33 $ ‘ ‘ Bloom ” ton of 2464 tb. 

Hack Bars.—The demand is smaller 
than for some time past, and prices show 
irregularity without much strength. The 
best makes are held at about $27, de¬ 
livered, although some are quoted at $26 
@ $26.50, but buyers seem indifferent, and 
bids are hard to get except for small lots. 

Bar Iron. —There is more doing in 
small lots, but large orders are scarce, so 
that mills are getting very little work 
ahead. The demand is, in fact, the 
poorest for years, and not only are prices 
at the lowest, but mills can only be run to 
about half or two-thirds their capacity, so 
that work cannot be turned out economi¬ 
cally. At present the outlook is very dis¬ 
couraging, as there are no inquiries likely 
to lead to much improvement. The de¬ 
mand for Car building has fallen off to 
almost nothing, and the same may be said 
in regard to Skelp Iron, although at this 
season a very sudden turn might occur at 
any moment. Meanwhile prices are ir¬ 
regular and weak, ranging from 1.700 to 
1.850 for Refined Bars, 1.700 @ 1.75# for 
Grooved Skelp and 1.85# @ 1.900 for 
Sheared, with no demand of special* im¬ 
portance so far as known. 

Plate and Tank Material. —There 
has been more demand for the past few 
days, including an order for Ship Plates 
to the extent of about 800 tons. There is 
also some demand for Boiler and Tank 
Plates, and quite a good demand for 
Bridge Plates. Prices are very low, how¬ 
ever, and to stand auy reasonable chance 
of securing an order offers must be made 
at figures that can hardly return a new 
dollar for an old one. Nominal quota¬ 
tions are about as follows (but on large 
lots lower figures have to be accepted): 
1.900 @ 2^ for Ordinary Plates and 

Tank Plates; 2.10 @ 2.20 for Universal 
Plates; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.5f; Flange, 
3.30 @ 3.40; Fire-Box, 3.50 @ 3.70; Steel 
Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.10 @ 
2.250; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3*0; 
Fire-Box, 3J0 @ 3$0. 

Slrnctnral Material. —There is noth¬ 
ing new on the market, and the feeling is 
rather gloomy. Specifications on old con¬ 
tracts are coming in a little more freely, 
so that the mills are fairly busy for the 
time being, but there does not appear to 
be much new business in sight at tne mo¬ 
ment. Prices remain as before, viz.: 
Bridge Plate, 20 @ 2.10; Angles, 1.950 
@ 2.050; Tees, 2.40 @ $2.60; Beams and 
Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. 


Sheet Iron. —The general demand is 
only fair, although there is a good inquiry 
for specialties, which is likely to result in 
several large sales before the end of the 
week. Prices remain as before for small 
lots: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .3 @ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25. 2% @ 3 0 

Common, kl leas than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28-4 @4^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25.... 3% @40 

Beet Bloom SheetB, Nos. 16 to 21_@ 3^f 

Blue Annealed. 2% @ 

Best Bloom, Galvanised, discount...._65 % 

Common, disoount.67^4 % 

Steel Ralls. —The market is still dull, 
and, while it is believed that things are 
shaping in the right direction for improve¬ 
ment, bids for large lots from the right 
kind o! buyers are not to be had at pres¬ 
ent. Meanwhile a fair business is being 
done in small lots of Rails at $27.50 @ 
$28, at mill, and a considerable demand is 
reported for Blooms, Billets, &c., which, 
in a measure, renders the mills independ¬ 
ent of a good deal of the Rail trade unless 
from such parties as make their trade de¬ 
sirable. Plenty of Rails could be sold by 
taking bonds in payment, but in the pres¬ 
ent state of the money market cash or its 
equivalent is a sine quo non. 

Old Rails.—No sales to report as re¬ 
gards spot delivery. Lots delivered along 
lines of railroad in the interior are taken 
at $24 @ $24.75, but there are very few 
transactions on the seaboard. Shipments 
of T’s are offered at $28.75, and lots in 
store at $24.50, but buyers manifest no in¬ 
terest in deliveries of this character. 

Scrap Iron.—Firm and in good de¬ 
mand. Desirable qualities freely taken 
at rates quoted below: $20.50 @ $21 

for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22; No. 2 
do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @$21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @$16: do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $23 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—The demand is 
fair for the season and a great deal of j 
work is under financial consideration, 
and while the outcome will undoubtedly 
be very large,^ultimately, there may be some 
delay before reaching a definite conclu¬ 
sion. In the meantime prices are weak 
and irregular, with nominal discounts as 
before, viz: Butt-Welded Black, 55Lap- 
Welded Black, 65 Butt-Welded Gal¬ 
vanized, 45 Lap-Welded Galvanized, 
55 Boiler Tubes, 624 

Nails.—No improvement can be re¬ 
ported in the condition of the Nail trade. 
Some of the mills have stopped work, but 
there is a good deal of pressure to realize 
in some quarters, so that prices are badly 
demoralized. Lots from store are quoted 
at $1.90 @ $2, but carload lots of some 
makes are offered at extremely low fig¬ 
ures without meeting a very ready demand 
even then. 

St. Louis. 

Office of The Iron Age. 212 N. Sixth st., ) 

St. Louis, March 11, 1889. f 

Pig Iron. —The improvement noted in 
last week’s report continues, and it now 
looks as if bottom had been reached and 
the time for improvement has arrived. 
Furnaces do not appear anxious to dispose 
of their product to any great extent, and 
in some cases on brands that are popular 
are asking a clean advance of from 250 to 
500 $ ton. Gray Forge is quite active, 
and some good-sized orders have been 
placed during the past few days, and fig¬ 
ures that were quoted three weeks ago 
would not be entertained to-day. One lot 
of 1000 tons was taken a few days ago by 
| a local manufacturer on a basis of $14, de- 
I livered here. Pipj mills, machine shops, 

I foundries, stove manufacturers, &c., are 
I all busy, and will soon be in the market to 


replenish their stocks, which they allowed 
to run down in cooseouence of the de¬ 
pressed condition of traae. A more hope¬ 
ful feeling is expressed all around, and 
inquiries are coming in that speak well for 
the future of the market. Prices are firm, 
and the figures quoted herewith are gen¬ 
erally adhered to, and only in rare cases 
are concessions of any moment obtained. 
We quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. 
Louis. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 14.25 @ 14.75 


Gray Forge. 18.50 @ 18.75 

Ohio Softeners. 17.50 @ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 @ 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 @ 16.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 


Charcoal Foundry. No. 2. 16.75 @ 17.50 

Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.a5. 

Bar Iron. —The demand for Bars is very 
satisfactory and some good-sized orders 
are being booked, but at prices that are 
anything but remunerative. Railroad 
work is improving and its influence is be¬ 
ing felt to a certain extent in this depart¬ 
ment. Notwithstanding the activity 
prices are so low that there is little or no 
margin for profit, and it is claimed that in 
some cases actual cost is not realized. 
Small lots from store are quoted at $1.80; 
Carload lots are quoted at from $1.65 to 
$1.75, according to circumstances. 

Barb Wire. —There is no improvement 
in this branch, as far as prices are con¬ 
cerned, and it is evident that manufact¬ 
urers will be compelled to wait until the 
spring demand sets in to enable them to 
advance prices to a paying basis. The 
volume oi business is satisfactory and in¬ 
dications point to a largely increased de¬ 
mand for spring consumption. Prices are 
quoted as follows: For carload lots Two 
and Four Point Painted, $2.80; carload 
lots Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$3.40, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 50 additional. 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland, March 11,1886. 

Iron Ore. —Activity in Ore circles dur¬ 
ing the past week seems to have been con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to negotiations 
with the vesselmen regarding lake freights 
for the season. The result has been 
several season charters from Escanaba to 
Lake Erie ports at $1.10, which means a 
season rate of $1.20 from Marquette and 
about $1.30 or $1.85 from Ashland. Two 
or three charters from the last-named port, 
and also from Two Harbors, are reported 
at $1.30. The rate from Escanaba seems 
to have been permanently fixed at $1.10. 
This rate not only includes Ore delivered 
at Cleveland, but also at Buffalo for the 
Eastern furnaces. Negotiations are known 
to be pending for substantial quantities of 
Ore to the furnacemen in the East, who 
have hitherto used foreign Ore almost ex¬ 
clusively. The Anthracite district affords 
an entirely new market for dealers in 
Lake Superior Ore and promises to take 
care of any possible surplus. Although 
numerous inquiries have been received 
from the furnacemen in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys during the week, it is 
said that no new Ore beyond that already 
mentioned in these columns has been sold. 
The fact that freight rates have been 
practically established will, however, 
hasten the opening of the market. 

Pig Iron.—Increased firmness and 
additional advances in prices are reported. 
The steady demand for Iron has been un¬ 
accompanied. however, by any excited 
views about prices. Sellers seem indif¬ 
ferent about extending sales beyond the 
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Iron likely to be produced from the Ores 
already on hand. Prices are about 25 £ $ 
ton above last week's quotations. Mill 
Irons are selling freely at about $14.75 @ 
$15, and all grades of Bessemer Iron are 
reported firmer. The following are quo¬ 
tations : 


Nos. 1 to fl Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal.$20.50 ©$21.50 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, # ton. 17.00 © 17.50 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, W ton.. . 16.00 © 17.00 

No. 2 Strong Foundry, # ton.... 15.00 © 16.00 

No. 1 American Scotch, » ton... 17.00 © 18.00 
No. 2 American Scotch, ton... 16.00 © 17.00 

No. 1 8oft Silvery, ton. 17.00 © 18.00 

Mahoning and 8henango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, $ ton. 14.00 © 15.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, $ ton. 14.50 © 15.50 


Old Rails. —The market is still dull, 
with $21 (g) $21.25 given as a fair price 
for Old Americans. 

Nails. —Steel Wire Nails are now quoted 
at $2.85, with no changes reported in other 
grades. 

Ferdinand Schlesinger, president of the 
Chapin Mining Company, announces that 
M. A. Hanna & Co. have been appointed 
sales agents for the Chapin Ore. Existing 
contracts on Ore on Lake Erie docks 
will be settled by H. P. Lillibridge, who 
has been appointed general manager of the 
Chapin Mining Company. 

Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, March 11,1889. j 

Pig Iron. —There has been a fair vol¬ 
ume of business in Pig Iron during the 
past week, but no special activity. The 
changes in prices have not been marked, 
but the tendency has been toward im¬ 
provement, and on some grades of Southern 
Coke Iron there has been an advance of 25£ 
^ ton realized, which places them on a level 
with the production of Northern furnaces, 
which latter brands were held more firmly 
than Southern output during the break in 
the market. Charcoal Iron has been rel¬ 
atively easier than Forge grades, and Ohio 
Softeners and Silveries are reported in 
larger supply than will sell readily, but 
there has been no pressure to sell. It is 
mainly the large and strong buyers who 
have confidence in the market and are de¬ 
sirous of buying round lots for future de 
livery, yet even such buyers are not dis¬ 
posed to pay any material advance and no 
very large contracts have been reported 
closed, but there have been several 1000- 
ton lots. Gray Forge has sold at $13.25; 
No. 1 Foundry at $15 and Mottled at 
$12.25 cash. The following are the ap¬ 
proximate prices current here at the close 
for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 mew class!ti- 


Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.50 © 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.00© 14J25 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00© 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 14.50© 15.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 16.50© 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 © 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2. . 19.00© 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00© 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00 © 18.00 

Forge . 

8trong Neutral Coke. 13,00 © 13.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.eo © 12.50 

Gray Forge. 13.00 © 13.25 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 © 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 © 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00© 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a moderate volume of business without new 
features or essential change in prices. 

Nails. —There has been a moderate de¬ 
mand and a steady market without essen¬ 
tial change in prices. 12d @ 40d sell at 
$1 .95 @ $2 $ keg, with 100 rebate in 


carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 @ $2, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.55 @ $2.60 # keg. 

Old Material. —There have been mod¬ 
erate sales and a steady market for Old 
Rails at $21 @ $21.50, and for Old 
Wheels at $18 @ $18.50 $ ton, spot 
cash. 

Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., successors 
to Charles Himrod &Co., under date of 
March 11, 1889, report as follows: While 
there is undoubtedly a somewhat better 
feeling, yet the market here is by no 
means active. Other sections report an 
advance on some grades, but so far the 
rise has not reached this market. It is 
customary for most of the large buyers in 
this locality to place orders for 6 to 12 
months' supply and have the Iron shipped 
as they may require during that time. Such 
furnaces as are willing to contract on this 
basis when prices are at the lowest point 
have no difficulty in disposing of their 
output; but those that sell only as they 
make realize better prices, although they 
do not sell in such large lots. Most of the 
Lake Superior charcoal furnaces are main¬ 
taining prices, but we have heard of some 
cutting being done, but to no great ex¬ 
tent. With a quiet but firm market we 
quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 


Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 18.75 © 19.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 17.75 © 18.25 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 18.75 © 19.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.00© 17.50 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.00© 15.50 

Southern 811 voo. 16.60 © 17.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.25© 18.7b 

Old Wheels. 18.50© 19.00 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The 'ron Age , Carter and 9th Sts., t 
Chattanoooa, March 11,1889. ( 

Pig Iron. —The status of prices is now 
being looked upon with some degree of 
anxiety. For the past few days there has 
been a perceptible lull in the advance that 
was inaugurated some three or four weeks 
ago and there is not the continuous ad¬ 
vance that was expected by most of the 
producing element South. Prices have not 
declined from the highest point reached, 
but now appear to be at a standstill. It is 
true that buying is very active and large 
blocks are being disposed of almost every 
day. Many large consumers are now buy¬ 
ing ahead as much as the disposition of 
the producers will admit. It is evident 
that considerable quantities are being 
bought for speculation, although as yet 
but little has passed under the control of 
warehouse receipts. To what extent these 
transactions will occur will depend much 
upon the price in the future, for with but 
few exceptions this manner of handling 
their output is not looked upon with the 
highest degree of favor by the principal 
Southern producers. There are certain 
brands of Southern Irons that are still 
maintaining their position in the markets 
and are realizing $14 @ $14.50 tor No. 1 
at the furnaces, but many brands are being 
sold for $12.25 @ $13 for No. 1, f.o.b. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt„ March 11, 1889. 

Pig Iron. —The market has been quiet 
during the week, with few sales. Parties 
are in the market for Iron for long deliv¬ 
ery, but their views are so low that fur¬ 
naces are not disposed to *ell. There is a 
good demand for Car-Wheel Irons, espe¬ 
cially for deliveries running throughout 
the year, but offerings are being made 
lower than Lake Superior Car-Whee* 
brands have been sold here at any time in 
the past. Old Wheels are freely offered, 


and some have been sold as low as $17. 
We quote as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.25© 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 18.75© 14.25 

Gray Forge. 18.25© 18.75 

White ana Mottled, different grades 12.75 © 18.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.00 © 13.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25 © 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75© 15.25 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands.. 21.75© 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00© 19.50 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.50© 16.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 19JS0© 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.75 © 23.75 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age. 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, March 12,1889. f 

The general Iron and Steel industries 
continue in an unsettled and unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition Overproduction, not only 
in this district but throughout the whole 
country, is the great source of the present 
state of affairs, but there is comfort in the 
fact that t iere is always a largely increased 
consumption of everything in this line in 
the spring and summer seasons, and it is 
confidently expected that orders will be 
coming forward pretty freely within the 
next few weeks. One of our best-informed 
manufacturers, who has given the matter 
a good deal of study, says that almost 
every purchaser of Iron and Steel in this 
district is losing money. Pig metal, he 
says, has fallen $1.75 (g) $2 $ ton since 
last fall, while the finished products have 
declined from $3 to $5 $ ton. He says 
many of the mills would shut down only 
for the fact that they have their regular 
customers, who buy from them the year 
through, and they must keep them sup¬ 
plied, and this, too, at market rates, 
even if without profit. The same 
authority says in regard to wages; 
“The puddler gets $5.50 in the Pitts¬ 
burgh district, while the average price 
paid in all other parts of the United 8tates 
is $3.75 $ ton ana less. The wages paid in 
all other departments are proportionately 
greater than at mills in other districts. 
The Pittsburgh district pays the highest 
wages in the United States. This is one 
of the main reasons why we cannot run 
our mills at a profit under present circum¬ 
stances. By the Pittsburgh district I 
mean all plants west of the city." 

The coal trade is also in a very badly 
demoralized condition and additional 
failures are feared. All the down-river 
markets are very much overstocked and 
prices now ruling do not cover lay-down 
cost from Pittsburgh, and there there ap¬ 
pears to be no demand. Some of our 
oldest river coal operators say that in all 
their experience they never knew the 
business to be in as bad a condition as it is 
at present. The coke interest is also sym¬ 
pathizing with others, but as yet it is not 
so badly demoralized. 

Pig Iron. —There is an increasing de¬ 
mand and the market is steady at the im¬ 
provement noted in our report of a week 
ago. Consumers generally are buying 
freely, and some of them have covered their 
waDts for from 30 to 60 days. Mill Irons 
have advanced 250 $ ton, 83 compared 
with the lowest; there was no change in 
prices during the past week, and the market 
is steady, but unchanged. City furnaces 
are pretty well sold up, and there is now a 
chance for furnaces in other localities to sell 
in this market, but they are at a disadvan¬ 
tage in the matter of transportation, 
which is a big factor in the present 
condition of affairs. Consumers claim 
that there is nothing in the market 
for the products to justify them in paying 
more for the raw material; on the con¬ 
trary, they say that the latter is higher 
relatively than the former, but they nearly 
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all feel like stocking up, as they usually do 
at this season of the year. There is an im¬ 
proved demand for Foundry Irons, and 
Bessemer Iron is steady at the recent ad¬ 
vance. We quote price sas follows: 

Gray Fonro Neutral.$14.25 ® $14.50, eas» h 

All Ore Mill. 15.60® 10.00. 44 

White and Mottled. 13.50® 14.00, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.00® 10.50, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.25® 15.50. - 

No. I Charcoal Foundry.... 23.50 ® 24.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50 ® 22.00, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 27.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 16.50® 16.75, 44 

Included in the sales reported were some 
7000 tons Bessemer Iron at prices ranging 
from $16.50 to $16.80, cash, and a lot of 
1200 tons Neutral Gray Forge at $14.50, 
cash, which is the ruling for standard 
brands. 

Mack Bar. —There is some inquiry for 
futures, but very little for present de¬ 
livery. We continue to give $27, cash, 
as the ruling price, and consumers have no 
trouble in obtaining all they want for 
present or near-by delivery at the price 
quoted. Producers do not care to con¬ 
tract for delivery two or three months 
hence at the price quoted. 

Manganese. —Sales of Ferromanganese 
at $58.60 @ $59, cash, for 80 with 
more doing of late. Spiegel is still 
quoted at $28.50 @ $29 for 20 g. 

Manufactured Iron.— There is noth¬ 
ing new to note. Business continues light 
for the season, and prices are unsatisfac- 
tory and irregular, and it is difficult to 
give reliable quotations in consequence. It 
is hoped, however, that there will be a 
largely increased demand as the spring 
season becomes more advanced. And 
until there is no improvement in prices 
can reasonably be looked for. For best 
quality of Iron prices may be quoted on a 
basis of 1.700 for Bars, 60 days, 2 #off for 
cash, but poorer qualities can be obtained 
for considerably less. Skelp Iron is still 
quoted at 1.600 @ 1.650 for Grooved, 
and 1.900 @ 1.950 for Sheared. 

Wroaght-lron Pipe. —There is a fair 
business, but no improvement in prices, 
which continue irregular and unremunerat- 
ive. It is reported that an order for 18 
miles of 10-inch pipe was placed here dur¬ 
ing the past week. Discounts are quoted 
as follows: On Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 
60 on Galvanized do., 524 on Black 
Lap-Welded, 70 Galvanized do., 574#; 
Boiler Tubes, 65 and 5 #; 2-inch Tubing, 
110 $ foot, net; 5f-inchCasing, 320 @ 330 
$ foot, net. 

Old Rails. —There is more inquiry, 
but no sales have been reported for several 
weeks, in the absence of which we may 
quote $23 @ $23.50. Holders look for a 
pretty stiff market as soon as the demand 
opens up, and it is thought that some of 
the mills in the Shenango and Mahoning 
valleys will be on the market before long. 
Old Steel Rails quoted at $17.50 @ $18 
for short and $19 @ $20 for long lengths. 

Steel Rails. —The mills here continue 
to quote at $28, cash, for small lots of 
from 1000 to 2000 tons, but a large order 
could be placed for considerably less. It 
is said that some large orders have been 
booked here at but little over $26, cash. 
The Rail department of the Allegheny 
Bessemer Company will be in full blast in 
a few days; this is claimed to be one of 
the most complete mills in the United 
States, having been supplied with all the 
latest appliances and improvements. The 
Edgar Thomson mill has been doing some 
big work, having turned out one day last 
week 1150 tons of Rails. 

Billets, Ac. —Bessemer Steel Blooms 
and Billets are still quoted at $27 @ 
$27.50, cash, as to size, delivery, &c. Sale 
of 2000 tons Domestic Bloom Ends, at $18, 
cash. Domestic Rail Crops may be quoted 
at $18 @ $18.50. 


Merchant Steel. —The market for all 
kinds of Merchant Steel continues in a 
very demoralized condition; one of our 
oldest manufacturers remarked yesterday 
that he never knew the business to be in a 
worse condition than it is at present. 
Prices are being cut to such an extent that 
there is no margin for profit. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Prices re¬ 
main unchanged. Spikes, 2.100, 30 days; 
Splice Bars, 1.700 @ 1.750; Track Bolts, 
2.750 with Square and 2.850 with Hexa¬ 
gon Nuts. 

Old Material. —Demand continues 
light, while prices remain unchanged. 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20, net ton; 
Wrought Turnings, $13 @ $13.50; Car 
Axles, $24.50 @ $25; Cast Scrap, $14.50 
@ $15, gross; Cast Borings, $11 @ $12; 
Old Car-Wheels, $19. 


Birmingham. 

Office of The Iron Age , 1 
28, Wilson House, f 
Birmingham, Ala,. March 11, 1889. ) 

Pig Iron. —The most notable thing in 
the Iron business of the Birmingham dis¬ 
trict is a perceptible stiffening, with very 
little selling. The Sloss Steel and Iron 
Company are well sold ahead, and, having 
got somewhat better prices than have been 
prevailing for some months, are cutting no 
figure in the local market. The Tennes¬ 
see, Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
furnaces here have light stocks, but are 
inclined to hold firmly in the conviction of 
an early better condition of the market. 
There has been a gratifying improvement 
in the business methods of furnace plants. 
Heretofore too many of the companies in 
this district have put up expensive plants, 
chiefly with the idea of enhancing the 
value of property, lands, &c., to sell early 
and get quick profits. Now there are signs 
of the business of Iron-making falling into 
the hand8 of real Ironmasters. When this 
occurs it is believed by the older and 
wiser heads that the Birmingham Iron dis¬ 
trict will be fixed on a better-paying, more 
substantial basis than ever. Movements 
are on foot for the erection within a few 
miles of Birmingham of four or five more 
furnaces, some bv new and others by old 
companies. The"Mary Pratt, the smallest, 
a 40-ton furnace, is out of blast. Interest 
in Steel-making is greater than ever. 
Reese & Henderson, of patent process 
fame, are in the city, and a visit from A. 8. 
Hewitt and his brother-in-law, Edward 
Cooper, is arousing attention. Mr. Carne¬ 
gie’s recent visit here, and the favorable 
comments of himself and his distinguished 
companions, seem to have attracted more 
attention than ever to the advantages of 
Birmingham. There is a hopeful expec¬ 
tation also of improvement in the business 
situation generally to come from the con¬ 
duct of the new Administration. 


N-ew York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street, i 
New York. March 13,1889. s 

American Pig.—The market has been 
quiet during the past week, reports of ir¬ 
regularities cropping up from time to 
time. We understand that the anthracite 
coal companies propose to lower the prices 
to the blast furnaces, that the railroads are 
about to afford them some relief, and that 
a reduction in price of Ore from Northern 
mines is imminent. Taken together, these 
reductions may enable Northern furnace- 
men to lower cost somewhat. We con¬ 
tinue to quote for standard brands North¬ 
ern Iron No. 1, $17.75 @ $18; No. 2, 
$16.25 @ $17, and Gray Forge, $15 @ 
$15 .50, all at tidewater. Southern Irons 
have been offered at considerably lower 
prices for Foundry brands. 

Scotch Pig.—The market abroad has 
continued its advance; still sales here are 


restricted and prices remain: Coltness, 
$20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 @ $20.50; Summerlee, 
$20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmellington, 

$19.25 @$19.50. 

Ferromanganese. —The market is fairly 
active and firm, with Ferro selling at $56 
@ $57. Spiegeleisen is dull and nominal. 

Structural Iron. —Manufacturers re¬ 
port that considerable bridge work is of¬ 
fering, chiefly in small lots. During the 
post month or two quite a number of 
large contracts have been placed, among 
them the Brooklyn Elevated, the St. Louis 
Bridge, and the Pittsburgh improvement 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Among 
the orders now on the market is a bridge 
at Rochester which will call for about 800 
tons. Prices on bridge work, however, 
continue very unsatisfactory, it being 
stated that they are lower to-day than 
they have ever been before. We quote 
Sheared Plates, 1.90 @ 20; Universal 
Mill Plates, 20 @ 2.10; Angles, 1.90 @ 
2.10; Tees, 2.350 @ 2.50, and Channels 
and Beams, 2.80 on dock. It is reported 
that the North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany have now joined the Beam Associa¬ 
tion, so that the only concern not a mem¬ 
ber of it is the Allentown Rolling Mill 
Company, who manufacture only smaller 
sizes. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.10 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 @2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 3i0 @ 40. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.650 @ 
1.70; Medium, 1.70 @ 1.750, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.750 @ 20. 

Steel Rails.—We note sales aggregat¬ 
ing about 30,000 tons by two Eastern 
mills, chiefly for Southern railroads. 
Twenty-three thousand tons of the above 
was taken by one mill, which has acquired 
by purchase a part of the allotment of one 
of tne idle mills, the Board of Control last 
week having decided not to increase the 
allotment for the present. It is under¬ 
stood that the Western mills were opposed 
to such an increase for the present, their 
sales to date having been considerably 
less, proportionately, than those of the 
mills east of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The Board of Control reports sales to 
March 1 of 590,850 tons, the allotment be¬ 
ing 790,850 tons. The shipments up to 
March 1 by the Rail mills were 142,787 
tons. In the West the market appears to 
be quiet, the only sale reported being that 
by a Pittsburgh mill of 10,000 tons. 
There have been a number of rumors in 
reference to the consolidation of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, the Joliet 
Steel Company and the Umon Steel Com¬ 
pany. It is understood that the arrange¬ 
ments have been practically carried out, 
and that the details are now being ar¬ 
ranged, the plan being ready to be sub¬ 
mitted to the stockholders of the three 
companies for their approval. It is re¬ 
ported that the capital is to be $25,000,- 
000, $5,000,000 to be paid in in cash for 
working capital, and to provide for a num¬ 
ber of improvements, including erection of 
Plate mills, &c. 

Wire Rods.—There has been some 
business in Foreign Rods at $41.50. 

Old Rails.—The market is dull, with 
light supplies and a moderate demand. 
We quote nominally $23 @ $23.50. 

Scrap Iron. —There is a fairly good 
demand, and prices are steady at about 
the following prices for cargo lots: No. 1 
Scrap, $20 @* $21, delivered on boat; 
Turnings, $13 @ $14, do; Cast Scrap, 
$15.50 @ $16, do; Cast Borings, $10; 
Horseshoes, $23 @ $24; Coil and Leaf 
Steel, $20, to boat. 
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Track Fastening*. —We quote Spikes 
$2, delivered; Angle Bars, 1.750 (g> 1.800, 
and Nuts, 2.650 <g> 2.750. 


Financial. 

Fine weather has a cheering influence, 
but a serious crisis in Paris, troubles among 
iron manufacturers, depressions in the coal 
market, lower prices for wheat, all had an 
unsettling tendency, and the inauguration 
ceremonies served to distract attention m 
business circles. Nevertheless, traffic is 
heavy contrasted with the entire suspen¬ 
sion during the “ blizzard week '* one year 
ago, and among New York dry goods job¬ 
bers there is a firm tone, attended with a 
healthy condition both as to supply and 
demand. Respecting the volume of trade 
in the country at large, the aggregate 
clearing house returns of all leading cities 
for three weeks past indicate a gradual 
decline compared with the same time last 
year. Even with this abatement there 
was an increase of 13.3 $ during the 
week ended March 9, and there was a like 
increase both in and outside of New York. 
Boston increased 10.5; Philadelphia, 23.9; 
Chicago, 28; St. Louis, 10.1; San Fran¬ 
cisco, 7.5; Baltimore, 13.1; Pittsburgh, 
lO; Cincinnati, 28.4; Louisville, 24.8; 
Kansas City, 20.5; Milwaukee, 16.1; Den¬ 
ver, 47.7; Detroit, 15.7; St. Paul, 22; 
Minneapolis, 27.1; Omaha, 41.1; Cleve¬ 
land, 23; Richmond, 34; Duluth, 83.6; 
St. Joe, 28. Stagnation at several points 
in the Northwest is ascribed to the light 
wheat crop and unusually mild winter. 
Governor Merriam, at St. Paul, says: “I 
look for a quiet business year. The great 
decrease in Building railroads has cut off 
a tremendous amount of business all over 
the country There has not only been a 
reduced traffic on railroads, but with it a 
decreased amount of general business. 
With decreased earnings comes the dis¬ 
charge of employees, ana the large num¬ 
ber of laboring men out of employment 
naturally affects the community at large. 
In addition to this, in Minnesota we w ere 
very unfortunate in losing a large portion 
of the wheat crop, and the State is much 
poorer than a year ago at this time. The 
effect of the loss is necessarily felt in all 
commercial circles.” In various directions 
satisfaction is expressed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has begun to assert 
its powers under the recent amendments 
to the law A meeting will be held at 
Chicago to-morrow to consider export 
rates. Business failures in the United 
States last week numbered 241, against 
195 a year ago. 

The Stock Exchange markets were ii- 
regular, and in several instances there were 
important declines, influenced chiefly by 
foreign advices. On Thursday there was 
no special feature, dullness prevailing. On 
Friday the market was chiefly affected by 
the-cutting of rates by roads in the North¬ 
west and by depression in the iron trade, 
resulting from the collapse of the Reading 
Iron Company. On Saturday the market 
was sold down after the receipt of news of 
a panic on the Paris Bourse, the result of 
a heavy decline in Comptoir d’Escompte 
and MGtaux shares. The bears proceeded 
to attack the general list. St. Paul, Read¬ 
ing, Union Pacific and Lackawanna all 
declined heavily. The theory of the bears 
was that the panic in Paris would directly 
affect speculation in copper shares and 
possibly prevent the success of the English 
syndicate interested in this metal. It was 
also suggested that gold might have to be 
exported. On Monday there was an im¬ 
proved tone at the close, after free selling 
to realize and a renewal of bear pressures. 
Solicitude was expressed concerning the 
anthracite shares, the measures of relief 
possible seeming to be limited either to a 
reduction of prices or a lessened output of 
mineral. On Tuesday the market was 


dull but prices were steady. The news 
from the West was contradictory, one re¬ 
port saying that Mr. Walker would not 
and another that he would accept the 
position tendered him. The reduced 
prices for coal officially announced had no 
effect. 

Government bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 

U. 8. 4^8,1801, refristered. 108 

D. 8. l&fl* coupon. 10794 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 128U 

C. S. 4s. 1907, coupon. 1299% 

CJ. 8. currencv 6s.120 

The nomination of George C. Tichenor, 
of Illinois, to take the place of Judge I. H. 
Maynard as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, is favorably received. Mr. Tich¬ 
enor has been a special agent of the Treas¬ 
ury Department since 1878, during which 
time he has made a special study of cus¬ 
toms methods with reference to under¬ 
valuations and other alleged irregularities. 
This is the first time for at least 20 years 
that an expert in customs laws and regu¬ 
lations has been appointed to this position. 

Tne weekly statement of the New York 
banks showed a decrease of $3,722,250 in 
surplus reserve, which now stands $8,545,- 
860, against $11,487,800 on March 10, 
1888, and $7,998,350 on March 12, 1887. 
The increase in loans of $4,069,100 was 
not unexpected. The currency movement 
was against this city, the West drawing 
freely, and Sub-Treasury operations re¬ 
sulted in a loss. Specie decreased $3,290,- 
400, showing the effect of the interior 
movement; and legal tenders decreased 
$262,900. Deposits increased $675,800. 
The quarterly statement of the condition 
of New York City national banks again 
makes a very favorable showing. The ag- 

f regate loans and discounts are reported at 
308,520,600, in comparison with $284,- 
076,200 at the date of the last reports. 

The money market was more active, with 
a good inquiry and comparatively few 
lenders. Offerings were confined to trust 
companies and institutions other than 
banks. Commercial paper is less sought 
for, as the banks generally have filled up 
with this line, and the supply is only fair. 
Rates are 4£ $ for 60 to 90 day in¬ 
dorsed bills receivable and 4£ to 5^ for four 
months’ acceptances. The Washington 
Trust Company of the city of New York 
have been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $500,000. Ex - Assistant Treasurer 
Charles J. Canda and Solicitor of the 
Treasury Alexander McCue are members 
of the company. The New r York Chamber 
of Commerce recommends the repeal of 
the Saturday half-holiday law, despite the 
fact that the chamber favored the measure 
at the time of its enactment. It is inti¬ 
mated from Washington that Secretary 
Windom will make no immediate change 
in the policy of the Treasury. The total 
amount of bonds purchased to date under 
the circular of April 17 is $124,558,- 
550, of which $51,337,300 were 4 per 
cents and $73,221,250 ^ere 4J per 
cents. The cost of these bonds was $145,- 
231,588, of which $65,925,899 was paid 
for the 4 per cents and $79,305,689 was 
paid for the 4$ per cents. 

In view of the recent amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce act authorizing the 
commission to direct when joint tariffs 
shall be made public, the commission has 
ordered that all advances and reductions 
in joint rates, fares and charges shown 
upon joint tariffs established by common 
carriers subject to the provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce shall be dis¬ 
tinctly scheduled and be conspicuously 
posted ten days prior to the taking effect 
of any such advance, and three days prior 
to any such reduction. Each of the rail¬ 
way carriers comprising the Trunk Line 
Association is notified to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington on Saturday next, for the pur -1 
pose of fully setting forth and showing I 


what their export rates are and how these 
export rates are made by each of the com¬ 
panies, and also for the purpose of giving 
each of the carriers an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $11,761,- 
000, of which $4,000,000 represents diy 
goods. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
$101,617,000, against $98,870,000 for the 
same time last year and $90,802,000 in 

1887. Exports were $7,698,595, making 
the total since January 1 $69,067,000, 
against $59,520,700 last year. 

Exports of specie from this port last 
week amounted to $556,000. Total since 
January 1 $6,373,000, as compared with 
$5,443,000 last year. The imports were 
$186,000. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—The demoralization and ex¬ 
citement in everything connected with 
Copper on the Paris exchange, reflected in 
London in the decline both in the metal 
itself and in shares, at one time carried the 
spot price in latter city from £64 a week ago 
to £47 early in the week, and futures from 
£64 to £51. It was stated that for a moment 
£46 was reached for spot. Then, however, 
the reaction set in and yesterday there was an 
improvement to £58, spot, in order to close 
at £56, futures having recovered to £52. 
Comptoir d’Escompte shares closed at 
Paris at 385 francs, and those of the 
Soci6t6 des M6taux, after rebounding to 
150 francs, again closed at 117.50, w T hile 
Rio Tinto wound up at 341.25. It was 
furthermore called from Paris that the 
Rothschilds and Barings were in negoti¬ 
ation with the syndicate to assume its 
holdings at a reasonable figure. It was 
subsequently cabled that the arrangements 
which the SociStG des MCtaux was trying to 
effect with the Copper mints to prolong to 
12 years the present contract, had fallen 
through. While every disposition was 
shown by the Bank of France to come to 
the assistance of the syndicate, and while 
similar efforts were made by certain Lon¬ 
don banking concerns to help bridging 
over its financial difficulties, a somewhat 
improved feeling was fostered, and there 
was added a readiness on the part of 
mining companies to carry their output 
for the next tw o months, thus opening the 
prospect of some substantial relief. Henry 
R. Merten & Co. make the stock of Cop¬ 
per in England and France and afloat 
thereto from Chili and Australia as follows: 
February 28, 1889, 218,140 tons; January 
31, 1889, 109,528 tons; December 31, 

1888, 101,105 tons; February 29, 1888, 
52,593 tons; February 28, 1887, 59,546 
tons; January 1, 1888, the visible supply 
in England, France and the United States 
was 54,098 tons, and on December 31, 
1888, 151,995 tons. London dispatches 
reported that 8000 tons of Copper Matte 
were sold from London yesterday to Ger¬ 
many at 101/ @ 11/ unit, or a little 
over 100 $ lb, and that 12/4 ^ unit is now 
bid. It was also reported that 1000 tons 
of Bars were sold at £57. Some little 
speculative trading has meanwhile been 
done on our Metal Exchange in good mer¬ 
chantable, whereof 56,000 lb April were 
sold at from 150 down to 14.600; 140,000 
lb May at 14.35 @ 13.50; 28,000 lb June 
at 140; and 28,000 tb July 13.180, while 
Lake was offered at 16.300, spot, 16.100 
March, and 15.500 April. Subsequently 
140,000 lb good merchantable were sold at 
12.750 @ 12.900 for May and 25,000 lb 
Lake at 160. During the first few days of 
the week 1200 tons changed hands in Lon¬ 
don. To-day, with the advance there lost 
again, Lake closes at 150 @ 160, spot, 
nominally. 

Tin.—Tin declined from £94. 17/6 a 
week ago to £94. 12/6 yesterday, for spot, 
futures giving way from £95. 15/ to £95. 
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7/6; sales reaching 800 tons in the London 
market. We have been steady here, with 
a moderate business doing, 20 tons March 
at first selling at 21.30^, but subsequently 
easing off somewhat, March and April 
ranging between 21.15^ and 21.30^, and 
May at 21.25^ © 21.401, Later on, a bet¬ 
ter feeling obtaining, spot brought 21.25^ 
© 21.50fT; Tin closes steady this morning 
at 21 © 21|^, spot. Tin Plates. — 

While the English market has continued 
exhibiting great firmness, with an upward 
tendency for forward delivery, the market 
here has developed no new features of an 
encouraging nature, the sentiment still 
being one of flatness and indifference. The 
following are the closing quotations in 
large lines $ box: Liverpool quotes Coke 
18/@ 13/8; Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal Finish, $4.75 © $5.50; Ternes, $4.12 
@ $4.25; Coke Tins, $4,224 © $4.30, 
and Wasters $4,124 © $4.15. 

Lead. —Sales have not exceeded 400 tons 
at 8.75£ for Common Domestic, with no 
buyers toward the close at over 8.75£, 
8.80^ being asked. St. Louis remains 
steady at 3.451 © 3.50^. 

Spelter — Has been rather sparingly 
offered, yet in the absence of an active 
local demand there has been continued 
flatness, with prices indifferently well sus¬ 
tained at 4.801 for Common Domestic, 
and Silesian, nominally, 5$l. 

Antimony. —A light trade has pre¬ 
vailed at 121 for Hallett and 1341 for 
Cookson. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday. March 7. 

28,000 pounds Lake opper, March.15.75# 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, April.15.00# 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, May.14.35# 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, June. 14.0C# 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, July.13.80# 

Friday, March 8. 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, April.14.60# 

112,000 pounds G. M. Copper, May.18.50# 

16 tons Lead. June.8.80* 

06 tons Lead, April. 3.80# 

Monday, March 11. 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, May.12.90# 

112,000 pounds G. M. Copper, May .12.75# 

Tuesday, March 12. 

10 tons Tin. May. 21.20# 

25,000 pounds Lake Copper, spot.16.00# 

Wednesday, March 13. 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, March.13.75# 

Coal Market. 

The Coal trade awaited with anxiety a 
meeting held on Monday to fix the spring 
opening prices. It is understood that there 
was a sharp divergence of opinion, a number 
of those present holding that a reduction 
would only weaken the market. The final 
action wa3 the adoption of a scale 10^ to 
15^ below those of the spring of 1888, as 
follows, to take effect immediately: 
Broken, $3.75; Egg, $3.90; Stove, $4.15; 
Chestnut, $4. The opening prices for the 
spring months for four years compare as 
follows: 



1886. 

las?. 

1888. 

1889 

Grate. 

.$2.85 

83.55 

$3.75 

$3.75 

Egg. 

. 285 

3.80 

4.00 

3.90 

Stove . 

. 3.25 

4.15 

4.25 

4.15 

Chestnut. 

. 3.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 


The reduction compared with winter 
prices made last December for White 
Ash is, on Grate, 20£; Egg, 40£; Stove, 
50£; Chestnut, 05^. Compared with 
spring prices for 1887, the changes are 
much less striking, amounting only to 10£ 
© 201 on the larger sizes. Bituminous 
Coal prices are fixed at $2.60 $ ton, f.o.b. 
at tidewater, the same as last year. No 
arrangement has yet been made with the 
Beech Creek interest, from which fact it 
is argued in some quarters that the so- 
called “ pool ” must become inoperative. 
No definite contracts are announced, but 
report says that in several instances a num¬ 
ber have been secured by Clearfield and 


Cumberland parties. Production at all the 
mines for the week ended March 9 was 
485,752 tons, an increase of about 8000 
tons compared with the previous week, 
but a decrease of nearly 200,000 compared 
with the same week in 1888. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1 the aggregate is 5,285,000, against 
5,901,000 for the same time in 1888. 

Regardless of the new prices, Stove 
Coal afloat is selling by individuals at 
$4 © $4.10, and Chestnut, $3 90 © $4.10. 
Lehigh, otherwise hard Coal, prices were 
made on Wednesday, too late for this 
publication. 

Imports. 

Hardware, Machinery, dec. 

Boker, Hermann A Co., Hwd., pkgs., 11; Arms, 

cs., 50 

Clark, G. A. A Bro., Macb’y, ca, 189 

Curley J. A Bro., Cutlery, cs., 2 

Dolge, A If., Mdse., cs., 5 

Field. Alfred A Co., Mdse., pkn., 6 

Graer Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 8 

Hiller’s Son, R., Hdw., bales, TO 

James, Emil. Sewing Machines, cs., 67 

Kastor, Ad. Mdse., cs., 9 

King, Hezekiah, Mdse., cs.,2 

l.undborg, Capt, 8teel Wares, bxs., 10 

Peck A Velsor, Hwd., bales, 10 

Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 22 

Sheldon & Co., G. W , Arms, cs., 9 

Swarzenbach, Haber A Co., Mach’y, cs., 12 

Wiebusch A Hilger, Llm , Razor Hones, os., 14; 

Mdse., cs., 27; Anvils, 40 ; Hwd., pkgs., 9 
Order, Macb’y, cs., 2; do. pkgs., 245; Hwd., 

pkgs., 25 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Gable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, March 13,1889. 

The Copper market has been very un¬ 
settled, responding more or less to various 
statements and rumors. The most favor¬ 
able announcement, and one upon which 
sufficient confidence centered to cause 
prices to advance to £58 for prompts, was 
that identifying the Matheson Company, 
of London, with recent negotiations. At 
the request of representatives of the syn¬ 
dicate, this firm, it is said, has 
undertaken the sale of the entire 
stock now under syndicate control, 
It is understood that a limit on price has 
been fixed, but, further than that the 
figures shall not be below the original cost 
to the syndicate, no information on this 
point is given. It is semi-officially an- 
anounced that., in order to facilitate mat¬ 
ters, the existing contracts with the mines 
have been modified, all companies giving 
assent to a restriction of production. The 
extent of the curtailment is not stated, 
but competent authorities express the be¬ 
lief that the plans are sound as a means 
of restoring affairs to a more normal basis. 
The machinery, it is understood, will be 
under the control of the Mathesons. 

Interviews with the Rothschilds, Mer- 
| tons,' Strauss and others of prominence, on 
Tuesday, elicited the opinion in those 
quarters that under the new arrangement 
the syndicate would be able to steady the 
market at prices that would likely bring 
consumers in. This led to prompt selling 
up to £55. 10/ © £50 at the close of busi¬ 
ness on Tuesday. The market opened 
weak and unsettled to-day (Wednesday), 
however, with free offers of prompts at 
from £53 down to £48, futures as low as 
£40, and comparatively few buyers of 
either. Best Selected English Copper has 
dropped to £00, sellers, with sales light 
and no improvement apparent in the de¬ 
mand. 

With respect to the announcement that 
some 8000 tons Matte have been sold at 


11/$ unit, for Germany, I learn, upon 
investigation, that it correctly represents 
facts. About 1000 tons of Bars have been 
sold during the week at £57, also to go to 
Germany. The market for shares, while 
still unsettled, is showing greater firmness. 

Block Tin has been somewhat adversely 
affected by the movements of prices of 
Copper, these having influenced specu¬ 
lative sentiment in some degree, although 
leading to no forced selling. Under al¬ 
most complete neglect the price for Straits 
declined to £94, but quickly recovered, in 
sympathy with the better turn in Copper, 
and touched £94. 15/. 

Holders of Pig Iron warrants have been 
realizing freely on this week’s advance 
and the “ bears ’* have sold largely again 
*he last few days. Makers’ brands are 
strong at a further advance, the Continent 
and Canada being good customers. There 
is practically no demand from America. 
The exports to the States during February 
were about 7000 tons. The make of Hem¬ 
atites has been lessened considerably 
owing to strikes that forced the damping 
of nine furnaces. Others are, however, 
likely to be relighted. 

The demand for Tin Plate has improved, 
particularly from the States, with prices 
about the same as those offered last week. 
The question of the formation of an Ameri¬ 
can syndicate to purchase works is being 
discussed at Swansea, but nothing definite 
on the subject can be learned. The ex¬ 
ports to the States during February were 
28,000 tons, against 22,000 tons the corres¬ 
ponding month last year. 

Large sales recently are reported of Old 
Iron Rails for Italy. The prices are not 
stated, but understood to be below those 
generally asked by holders. 

The demand for Steel of nearly all de¬ 
scriptions, as well as for Iron, is something 
enormous, and prices still show a rising 
tendency in all sections. Requirements 
for consumption and export alone necessi¬ 
tate heavy purchases, but some impetus to 
operations is given by suggestions of other 
syndicates in the trade than the one now 
under way to control Steel Rails. 

The fluctuations in prices during the 
week include fid to 2/0 rise on Scotch 
Pigs, 3d on Cleveland Pigs, fid on Hema¬ 
tites, 1 /3 on Steel Rails and Billets, 2/0 
on Steel Slabs, fid on Steel Blooms and 
3d on Bessemer and Siemens Steel Tin 
Plate. 

Scotch Pig.—Business has continued 
active, and prices are again higher nearly 
all through. 

No. 1 CoJtness, f.o.b. Glasgow.56/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, " tT 54/6 

No. 1 Gartsherne, “ ** 51/8 

No. 1 Langioan, ** “ 68/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, " ** . ... 46/8 

No. 1 Shotts. “ at Leith. 58/6 

No. 1 Glengamock, “ Ardroas&n.50/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 46/6 

No. 1 Egllnton, “ “ 44/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 5/ 
Liverpool to New York-10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—There is still a brisk 
trade, and the market contines strong. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 39/6; No. 
3 ditto, 37/. 

Bessemer Pig.—Transactions have been 
large, and the market is strong at a fur¬ 
ther advance. West Coast brands, mixed 
numbers, 47/9 © 48/, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Splegeleisen.—A fairly active business, 
but no change in prices. English 20^ 
quoted 80/, f. o. b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 
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Steel Bails. —The demand has con¬ 
tinued active, and prices have again ad¬ 
vanced. Heavy sections quoted at £4. 
7/6, and light sections £4. 15/ @ £4. 
17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms. —The market more act¬ 
ive and very firm. We quote £3. 19/3 for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —There is a fair business 
and prices are very strong. Bessemer, 2i 
x 24 inch, £4. 6/3, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.— Not much doing in these, 
but prices are higher and firmer. Bes¬ 
semer, £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Old Bails. —Prices without quotable 
change. Tees quoted at £3. 5/ ® £3. 6/, 
and Double Heads, £3. 8/ <g> £3. 10/, 
c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron. —The market remains 
steady and quiet. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Very little doing, but sell¬ 
ers firm on prices. Bessemer quoted £2. 10/ 
© £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plato. —Trade been large in Steels 
and the market is very firm. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, Allaway grrade.15/3 <& 15/9 

IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish.13/9 @ 14/ 

IC Siemens . 14/014/3 

1C Coke. B. V. grrade.13/ <a 13/3 

Charcoal Teme. Dean (trade.12/8 @ 13/ 

Manufactured Iron. —Business in this 
department continues brisk and at firm 
prices. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
8taff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

“ Common “ ....5 12 6 <a 5 15 0 

Staff. BPkSheet,singles.... 7 12 6 <§ . 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 2 6 @ 5 5 0 

Copper. —The quoted prices at the close 
were: Bars, £50 @ £51 for spot; £47 @ 
£48 for three months futures. Best 
Selected, £60 nominal. 

Tin. —A quiet market, with but little 
change in prices. Straits quoted at £94. 
12/6, spot, and £95. 7/6 for three 
months’ futures. 

Lead. —Trade fair at slightly easier 
prices. Quoted at £12. 12/6 for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter. —The demand moderate; prices 
rather weak. Quoted at £17. 2/6 for 
ordinary Silesian. 

Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

franc, Peseta or Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria). 

Iff llrelfl (Portugal),. 

Mlirels (Brasil). 

Mark (Germany). 

kilogram. 

Picul. 


Cents. 

...lO.tf 

... 40.2 


..$ 1 . 08 . 

. 64.6 

. 28.8 

Pounds. 
. . 2.206 
.. 184 . 


EAST INDIES. 

Colombo, January 24, 1889.— Plumbago .— 
A steady business has been transacted at fol¬ 
lowing rates in rupees per ton: Large lumps, 
145 @ 170; ordinary lumps, 125 @ 160; chips, 
80 @ 95 and dust 40 @ 65. Coir Tam.—Sales 
have been made at 7 @12 rupees $ cwt. for 
No. 1 to No. 4. Since October 1 there have 
been shipped 22,509 cwt. of Plumbago to Eng¬ 
land, 12o0 to Hamburg, 1801 to Antwerp, 456 
to Bremen, 21 to India, 88 to Australia and 
35,038 to the United States—together, 61,163, 
against 95,522 in 1888, 82,198 in 1887 and 02,533 
in 1886. Exchange. —Six months’ sight, 1 /4%d. 
— Volkart Brothers , through their agent Mr. 
T. W. Greene, 82 Wall street, New York. 

Singapore, January 28, 1889.—Tin.—An 
active business has been done during the fort¬ 
night, Chinese dealers having as usual pushed 
forward supplies in advance of the Chinese 


I New Year holidays. Very large supplies have 
come in which nave been steadily taken for 
Europe at from $87 down to $36.50 $ picul. 
February will bring in only small quantities, 
but steamers now loading and clearing will 
have large shipments during the first half of 
February. Gum Copal— Bias a fair demand; 
sales have been made at $10.87>£ down to 
$7.55. according to quality. Gum Darner .— 
Small supplies have come in and have brought 
$19.25 @ $20.25 for Palembang and $16 for 
Banjar. Exchange is steady at 3/l%d six 
months’ sight. During the month the steamer 
Deucalion took 84 piculs to San Francisco and 
the steamer Yorkshire 1682 for New York.— 
Gilfillan , Wood db Co. 

Singapore, March 4, 1889. — Tin.—There 
were shipped from the Straits Settlements to 
the United States in February 800 tons, against 
250 same month last year, and to England 2750, 
against 2600. Total shipments during first two 
months to America 1350 tons, against 650 last 
year, and to England 3950, against 6000.— GiU 
jillan , Wood db Co., per cable direct to Mr. 
Charles Nordhaus , New York. 

Manila, March 4,1889.—Hemp.—There are 
buyers at $16.75 f picul,against $8.25 same date 
last year, equaling ton, cost and freight, 
£56. 12/6, against £29. 15/. Since last cable 
the clearances for the United States amounted 
to 15,000 bales, against 20,000 last year; since 
January 1 to 75.000, against 39,000. There re¬ 
main loading for ditto 25,000, against 3000. 
Cleared for England since January 1, 59,000, 
against 42.000; loading for ditto 5000, against 
17,000. Cleared for all other ports 7000, 
against 11,000. Receipts at all ports since last 
cable 14,000, against 21,000; ana since January 
1, 119,000, against 103,000 last year and 75,000 
in 1887. Freight. —$7.50,against $5. Exchange , 
6 months’ sight, 3/8, against 3/8 M .— Kerr db 
Co.j per cable direct to Mr. Charles Nord¬ 
haus, New York. 

Penang, January 22, 1889.— Tin.— Re¬ 

ceipts during the fortnight aggregated 13,000 
piculs, while the sales amounted to 10,600 
piculs taken by Europeans and 5000 piculs by 
Chinese. The market opened at $36.85 $1 
picul, subsequently rising to $37.05, but closing 
at $86.52>^. There were exported since the 
beginning of the month only 1067 to England 
and nothing to America. Gum Benjamin.— 
No. 1 has been bringing $34 to $69, and No. 2 
$30 to $50. India Rubber may be quoted 
$69.50. Exchange Z/\%. — Schmidt , Kuster- 
man db Co. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, March 2, 1889.— Iron. —The sta¬ 
tistical position of Pig Iron continues favor¬ 
able. The demand is still on the increase, 
especially for Spiegel, the stock of which is 
steadily decreasing, while the inquiry is brisker 
both for home use and export. Nothing can be 
had now for less than 63 marks ton. Rolling 
mills are compelled to lay in larger and larger 
amounts of Forge Pig, the tendency remaining 
upward. The quotation is now 53 @ 54 marks. 
Foundry Pig has gone on moving off steadily 
at 54 @ 61, while ihomas is in active request at 
46. Bessemer is neglected. The rolling mills 
are all fully booked for domestic account, little 
being done for export. There is hardly a 
branch in the Finished-Iron line that does not 
exhibit signs of buoyancy. Boiler Plates have 
been advanced 5 marks $ ton, and this will 
soon be done with Thin Sheets. The Wire 
branch is slowly looking up likewise. Machine 
shops, foundries and car works all continue re¬ 
porting favorably. We quote Wire Rods 116 
@ 118; Steel Rails, 120 @ 128, and do. for 
mines, 110 @ 115.— Borsenhalle. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, March 2, 1889.— Iron. —The Bel¬ 
gium Iron market, under a steady, good de¬ 
mand, has been firmly sustained during the 
week; prices obtained by makers leave them 
a good margin, while being readily subscribed 
to by consumers. Our machine shops * and 
foundries are receiving handsome foreign or¬ 
ders, among others a large one for Constanti¬ 
nople for Cast-Iron Gas-Pipes. The last ad¬ 
judication of Steel Rails left Belgian makers 
119 francs $ ton at the works. In 1888 the 
production of domestic Pig Iron in Belgium 
was 826,984 tons, as compared with 755,781 in 
1887. Iron production amounted to 548,055 
tons, against 534,056, and Steel was turned out 
to the amount of 223,638 tons of Ingots, against 
216.186 the previous year, and 188,588 tons of 
Rails and Sheets, against 191,445 in 1887.— 
Moniteur des IntMts Materiels. 


The 8-inch gun shields for the steel 
cruisers Boston and Atlanta have arrived 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. When they 
were fitted to the guns on the Boston it 
was found that the apertures were entirely 
too small, and they will have to be en¬ 
larged. The shields were made at the 


Government ordnance foundry in Wash¬ 
ington, and are the first as yet turned out 
for 8-inch rifles. They differ considerably 
from those fitted to the 6-inch guns, and 
notably in the feature of a hood which 
protects the gun’s crew from a fire from 
aloft. The general shape of the forward 
end of the shield is the same as that for 
the 6-inch rifles—namely, slanting. The 
hood, however, is the distinguishing pe¬ 
culiarity, and what with the protection 
afforded from a fire from forward and a 
fire from overhead, the gunners are pretty 
well screened from small-arm ana ma¬ 
chine-gun fire. So long as the gun is 
kept pointed toward the enemy the shield 
will afford protection, but not otherwise. 
The necessary alterations, it is expected, 
will be made in the machine shops in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Large Steel Output.—The output 
of steel at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
during two days just past, 9th and 10th 
insts.. is claimed to beat the world’s rec¬ 
ord. The first turn on Friday made 45 
heats in eight hours, turning out 462 tons 
and 410 pounds of steel. On the same 
day No. 2 turn, in 12 hours, made 67 
heats, and the amount of steel produced 
was within 50 pounds of 698 tons. Satur¬ 
day the first turn in 12 hours made the un¬ 
precedented record of 71 heats. The 
amount of steel in this enormous output 
was 729 tons. The third turn made 80 
heats, which, when counted into tons of 
steel, reckons hut little less than 316. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company have placed with the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill an order for 
the first lot of heavy steel rails, in further¬ 
ance of the plan to widen their gauge and 
furnish a neutral connection from Colorado 
to Salt Lake City and Ogden free, or 
equal terms to all lines east and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and of a uniform 
gauge with them. 

The total weight of the gunboat York- 
town’s propelling machinery is 820 tons, 
and as the norse-power developed is in the 
neighborhood of 3550, the unusual propor¬ 
tion of 11 horse-power to the ton weight 
has been secured. 


We have just learned that the Columbia 
Rolling Mill Company have disposed of a 
half interest in their business to Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., hankers, and are about 
putting down additional machinery at 
their mill in Jersey City and preparing to 
largely extend. The officers of the com¬ 
pany now are: W. L. Brockway, vice- 
president, and G. W. Knight, treasurer, 
Jesse Larrabee still holding the presidency. 

Stevens & Arnold, contractors, are 
about to put into the Tilly Foster Mine, 
at Brewsters, N. Y., a large size Brennan 
crusher having a capacity of 800 tons per 
10 hours. 

The puddlers of the Maiden Creek Iron 
Company, at Blandon, Pa., have accepted 
a reduction in wages from $3.50 to $8.25 
per ton, and all other employees have been 
reduced in proportion, and the mill is run¬ 
ning with its 175 hands in employment as 
usual. Puddlers in nearly all the mills in 
that section have been reduced 25 cents 
per ton, and have accepted the same. 

The boiler shop of the Gray’s Ferry 
Foundry and Boiler Company, Limited, of 
which Daniel L. Lawson is president, was 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening, in¬ 
volving a loss of $6000. The flames 
originated in the core shop. 
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Hardware. 


Goods continue moving in fair volume, 
but trade is perhaps a little disappointing, 
as orders do not cover the quantity of 
goods anticipated by some who have been 
expecting an exceptionally active trade. 
While there is thus some complaint, there 
is little reason to doubt that the amount 
of business compares well with other 
years, and, with the advance of the season, 
it is expected that a very satisfactory trade 
will be done. Prices are without material 
change and collections fair. 

Barb Wire. 

The New York market shows more signs 
of activity, and prices are steadily main¬ 
tained on a basis of 8.5 cents for carload 
lots Galvanized Four-Point, with the usual 
deliveries. Small lots are held at 3.8 cents, 
and 8-ton lots at 8.6 cents 

Washburn & MoenMfg. Company, Wor¬ 
cester, Mass., and I. L. Ell wood & Co., 
De Kalb, Ill., issue a joint circular dated 
Chicago, February 28, addressed to dealers 
in ana consumers of Barbed Wire, in which 
they call attention to the litigation in re¬ 
gard to Barbed Wire patents and their 
action against infringers. They allude es¬ 
pecially to their suits against the Braddock 
Wire Company and the 8t. Louis Wire 
Mill Company, and their efforts to bring 
the same to trial. 

The Iowa Barb Wire Company, 08 Reade 
street, are putting on the market a line of 
Barb Wire with a new barb, to which they 
refer as follows: 

It is apparent that the tensile strength 
of Barb Wire is not affected by the size of 
Wire used for the barbs, and that if a 
lighter barb will answer equally well the 
saving in weight is clear gain to the con¬ 
sumer. To this end, we now make a Two- 
Point Barb Wire which we call the “Texas 
barb/’ The barb will be flattened nearly 
one-half, thereby saving one-third the 
weight of the barb, or about io per cent, 
of the total weight of the Barbed Wire. 
Our price for this Wire will be io cents 
per ioo pounds, extra, which represents 
about one-third of the gain to the con¬ 
sumer in weight as compared with other 
barbs. 

Wire Nails. 

There is a fair demand for Wire Nails, and 
prices are without material change. In some 
cases, however, slight concessions have 
been made indicating that the market has 
not yet the strength which it has been 
hoped would characterize it. Quotations 
are on the basis of about $2.25 to $2.30 for 
carload lots at factory. 

Cut Nails. 

There has again been some irregularity, 
due chiefly to offerings at a low price of a 
lot of Nails which, it is claimed, were 
rejected recently by a railroad company. 
Otherwise the movement is quite satisfac¬ 
tory in volume, considering the season. 
We quote: Iron Nails in carload lots on 
dock $1.80 @ $1.85, and small lots $1.90 
@ $1.95. 

The Demand for Cheap Goods. 

We print below a significant and sug¬ 
gestive communication, which comes from 
a gentleman occupying an influential posi¬ 
tion among Hardware manufacturers, whose 
very extensive familiarity with the trade 
in all parts of the country, as well as his 
knowledge of business methods in Europe, 
give to his views an especial weight. It 
will be seen that he refers to the demand, 
on the part of the jobbers especially, for 
low-priced goods without much regard to 
their quality, and regards this as one of 
the mischievous features of the trade, for 
which he proposes a somewhat radical 


remedy, suggesting not only the wisdom 
of manufacturers in seeking to establish 
direct relations with the retailers, but also 
the organizing of something in the way of 
a manufacturers’ syndicate, with headquar¬ 
ters in the leading Hardware centers: 

The great fault of the American buyer, 
especially in the Western market—refer¬ 
ring more particularly to that section of 
the country between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies—is that they will not consider 
quality. If a manufacturer goes to them 
with an Auger Bit, a Plane Iron or any 
other leading line of Hardware which 
is made by a number of different manu¬ 
facturers, the invariable response of the 
buyer to .the manufacturer is: “Oh, a 
Shovel is a Shovel, and a Chisel is 
a Chisel, and you see our trade 
don’t care; it is a matter of price. 
You may see some advantages in 
your quality, and it may be a little bet¬ 
ter, but you make us pay for the differ¬ 
ence and the trade won’t stand it. A 
farmer comes in and calls for a Pitchfork 
and nine times out of ten he will take the 
cheapest one.” So in vain the manu¬ 
facturer pleads that his goods contain 
stock that costs him more than his neigh¬ 
bor, that he finishes them more highly 
than his competitor, that he is more care¬ 
ful in the inspection and details of his 
business, and that his goods actually cost 
more. The buyer turns him off and will 
not take his goods, and the manufacturer 
goes away despondent because he cannot 
compete with nis low-price neighbor. The 
only course for the manufacturer is to con¬ 
sult his own interest and place himself in 
closer connection with the small trade, 
selling to them at what would be a low 
price and yet net the manufacturer a little 
profit which would otherwise be swallowed 
up by the jobber. The foreign merchant 
is different. He is willing to stand by an 
old-established house and handle the 
article which he knows to be first class in 
every respect, and so represent it to his 
customers, and he is more willing and 
more apt to pay a fair price. 

We believe the policy of the manufact¬ 
urers in this country should be to place 
their own houses in the principal buying 
sections of the West—say, Cnicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Paul; and if 
necessary where the manufacturer has only 
a limited trade let several of them pool 
their interests at various points and sell tneir 
goods through this syndicate, hiring their 
own stores, salesmen, clerks and travelers, 
and charging up the expenses according 
to the business done by each house. It 
might be expensive at first, but it would 
pay in the long run, for the manufacturer 
would have his goods introduced and a 
call established for them, and not place 
himself at the mercy of some large jobber 
who would buy one large bill of him and 
the next month turn round and buy of 
some competitor if he could make 2^ per 
cent, by so doing. Our own belief is that 
the retailer ana the manufacturer are 
coming more closely together every year, 
and the manufacturer who caters most 
closely for the retail dealers’ trade is the 
one who will win in the long run, for he 
is working for his own interest, finding 
and meeting the wants of his trade. These 
the jobbers are prone to cover up and 
make the manufacturer believe his goods 
are not suited to the market, t when the 
simple truth is they can make more money 
by handling some other line, and the man¬ 
ufacturer goes away with the idea that his 
Plows and Shovels are unsuited to the par¬ 
ticular market in which he has been try¬ 
ing to sell them, and it would be too much 
expense to alter his styles. In many ways 
we can see from a manufacturer’s stand¬ 
point how he is often hoodwinked out of 
the trade which he could otherwise cater 
to and handle nicely. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following are the list prices of the 
Never Break Spiders, which are put on the 
market as the beginning of a line of 
Stamped Steel Hollow-Ware by the Bron¬ 
son Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The list is subject to a discount of 50 per 
cent.: 


Di&m. of 

No. Bot’m. Inch. List. 

7 . 8 10.65 

8 . 9 .75 

9 . 10 .90 

10 . 11 1.10 

12. 12 1.80 


The following is the price list of D. W. 
Bosley & Co., Chicago, Ill., for their Rub¬ 
ber Floor Scrubbers and their Bar and 
Counter Cleaners, and is subject to a dis¬ 
count of 50 per cent.: 

Rubber Floor Scrubber. 

No. 1.—Ash Block, 1 % inch; Rubber inch 
thick. Ash Handles. feet long. 

No. 1, Heavy, Pure Rubber, per dozen.—12- 
inch, $8; 14-inch, $9; 16-inch, $10; 18-inch, 
$ 11 . 

No. 2.—Ash Block, % inch; Rubber 8-16 inch 
thick. Ash Handles. 4W feet long. 

No. 2, Light, Pure Rubber, per dozen.—12- 
inch, $5; 14-inch, $6; 16-inch, $7. 

Rubber Bar and Counter Cleaner. 
Imitation Walnut, Oil Finish, Block % inch; 
Rubber 3-16 inch t ick, per dozen.—12-inch, 
$8.50; 14-inch, $8.75; 16-inch, $4. 


The Peerless Rubber Window Cleaner 
is sold from the following list, which, in 
gross lots, is subject to a discount of 60 
per cent. 


8-inch, per doz. .$4.20 
10-inch, per doz.. 4.80 
12-inch, per doz.. 5.40 


14-inch, per doz..$6.00 
16-inch, per doz.. 7.50 
18-inch, per doz.. 9.00 


The manufacturers of Common Carriage 
Bolts were in convention last week, and 
the question as to the feasibility of ad¬ 
vancing prices, as well as other matters 
connected with the organization, received 
careful attention. It was not deemed ad¬ 
visable to make any change in prices, but 
action was taken which it is thought puts 
the combination in a still better position 
than heretofore. 


Humason & Beckley Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn., and 80 Chambers street. 
New York, issue the following revised 
discount sheet applying to their cata¬ 
logue, January 1, 1888: 


Page. Dis. per cent 

4 - 10 . Hammers. 40 

10. Tack Claws.50 

11. Nail Sets.50&10 

11. Screw Drivers. 60&10 

11. Screw-Driver Bits.40&10 

12. Saw Sets.20&10 

12. Belt Punches.40 

18. Pliers.50 

13. Box Chisels.60 

18. Butter and Cheeee Try era.25 

14. Bolts.70&10 

14. Malleable Hooks and Eyes.70 

15. Rail Screws.70&10 

16-22. Bright Wire Goods.87W 

23. Meat Hook?, Wire.80&25 

24,25. Meat Hooks Wrought.80&25 

26. Staples, and Hooks with Staples. 80&25 

27.28. Hasps and Hasps and Hooks, with 

Staples.80&25 

28.29. Rings and Rings with Staples_80&25 

29. Awning Hooks.80&25 

80. Bow Pins.60&10 

31. Cattle Leaders.70 

81. Bull Rings.70&10 

31. Bull Punches.25 

32. Box Hooks.50&10 

33. Cotton Hooks.50&10 

33. Hay Hooks.50&10 

33. Box Hcrapers.40&10 

34. Nut Crackers.40 

85. Champagne Openers.40 

35. Can Openers.50 

35. Key Rings. 40 

35. Hoof Cleaners.20 

36-51. Cork Screws.40 

52-95. Pocket Cutlery.S8k^ 

96. Tuning Forks.20 

96. Triangles.60 


F. A. Reiher & Co., Chicago, Ill., issue 
a circular showing, in convenient form, 
their different patterns of Transom Lifters, 
of the manufacture of which they make a 
specialty. They call special attention to 
tneir new No. 801 Self-Locking Transom 
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Lifter, the improvement in which consists 
in the combination of the handle fastened 
to the operating rod, connected with the 
flat stationary locking and guiding bar, 
placed at the lower end, which is referred 
to as locking the long operating bar se¬ 
curely in any desired position and prevent¬ 
ing it from being bent, displaced or 
broken. A full description of their Lift¬ 
ers is also given in their catalogue. Their 
discounts applying to their list January 1, 
1887, are as follows: 8 

Bronzed Iron Rods.50, 10&2 % 

Brass or Real Bronze. $Q% 

The manufacturers of Tackle Blocks, 
who have for some time been considering 
the feasibility of a more satisfactory un¬ 
derstanding in regard to production and 
prices, have consummated an arrangement 
which is expected to give this line a 
greater regularity than has recently char¬ 
acterized it 

G. & M. Nolin, Skowhegan, Maine, 
manufacturers of Scythes, Grass Hooks 
and Sheep Shears, quote their Grass Hooks 
and Hay Knives to the retail trade at the 
following prices: 

Grass Hooks, per doz. #2.25 

Hay Knives, per doz. 10.00 

items. 

The Terry Mfg. Company, Horseheads, 
N. Y., have issued a new catalogue, in 
which they describe their Hardware spe¬ 
cialties and call attention to their foundry 
and machine shop. Descriptions are given 
of their Standard Bracket, Double-Braced 
and Thimble Bracket Rack, the Terry, 
Ideal, Leader and Favorite Hangers, Stay 
Rolls, Door Pulls, Wire Cutters, Harness 
Hooks, Chest Handles, &c. 

Westcott Chuck Company, Oneida, 
N. Y., in their illustrated catalogue of 
Westcott’s Patent Chucks, describe two 
styles of Drill Chucks, the Little Giant 
Improved and the Oneida, and five styles 
of Lathe Chucks, Scroll Combination, 
Geared, Plain, Universal, Independent and 
Cut-Off. The special features of these 
Chucks are explained, with illustrations 
showing clearly their construction. 

The Toledo Block Works, Toledo, Ohio, 
issue a neat and convenient catalogue rep¬ 
resenting their Wood and Wrought-Iron 
Tackle Blocks, Lignum-Vita? and Iron 
Sheaves, &c., and alluding also to their 
Sidewalk Lights, Gratings, Iron Fencing, 
Stairs, &c. 

Bonney Rapid Vise Company, Clinton, 
Iowa, issue a four-page price list, describ¬ 
ing their Rapid Transit, New Giant, 
Patent Never Slip Pipe and Bench, and 
other new patent Rapid Vises. They ex- 

{ >ect before long to issue a 20-page cata- 
ogue of these Vises with some recent im¬ 
provements. 

D. C. & H. C. Reed & Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., issue a catalogue in which they de¬ 
scribe a line of Floating Spring Tooth 
Harrows, One and Two Horse Spring Tooth 
Corn Cultivators and Broadcast Seeders. 
It describes a variety of implements and 
machines, in which some improvements 
have been made within the past year. 

Sargent & Greenleaf, Rochester, N. Y., 
for whom Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks are 
agents, 43 Franklin street, Chicago, 111 , 
issue a very elegantly printed revised price 
list of their Key Locks, Bolts, &c., in 
which they represent their line of Mortise 
Locks, Night Latches, Cabinet, Trunk and 
Chest Locks, Tin Box Locks, Padlocks, 
Sub-Treasury, Safe Door Safety Deposit 
Locks and other tine goods. Their Com¬ 
bined Lock and Latch for outside doors 
of dwellings is prominently illustrated, and 
the excellence of its construction and its 
security emphasized. It is evident that 
the company have added many new Locks 
to their line, while at the same time older 
styles have been improved. Sargent, 


Greenleaf & Brooks, 48 Franklin street, 
Chicago, have also issued a new price list 
of this line, without illustrations. They 
are offered as especially adapted to the 
wants of the best Western Hardware trade. 
Attention is particularly called to their 
Adjustable Spindle for Knobs. 

E. T. Barnum, Detroit, Mich., has is¬ 
sued his spring supplement which relates 
to Roof Crestings, Counter Railing, Iron 
and Wire Settees, Chairs, &c. Wire and 
Iron Window’ Guards, Stable Fixtures, 
Fire Escapes, and an extensive variety of 
Builders’ Wire and Ironwork. 

A gentleman connected with the trade 
in Agricultural Implements who has re¬ 
cently returned from a trip to China refers 
as follows to the tools used in that coun¬ 
try and the lack of enterprise manifest in 
their antiquated forms: 

The one thing that struck me most for¬ 
cibly of all the queer things to be seen 
there was the wretched Agricultural Im¬ 
plements the people use. I am in that line 
of business myself, you know, and that is 
the reason, I suppose, why the want of 
good tools impressed me so much. If the 
Chinese are as shrewd and inventive as 
they claim to be, why have they used for 
thousands of years a plow that is simply 
a broad blade fastened to one rough 
handle and never cuts the ground deeper 
than 6 inches, generally 2 or 3 ? They 
thresh yet with a stone roller and winnow 
by tossing the grain into the air. For a 
harrow they use the hoe, and everything 
else about the farm is on a similar scale. 
The nation is largely composed of farmers 
and there ought to be a splendid market 
there for American Implements. One 
great obstacle in the way, of course, is 
the conservative spirit of the people, and 
another their extreme poverty; but if 
they could once be waked up to the pos¬ 
sibilities that lie in the use of decent 
farming tools, the magnitude of the de¬ 
mand that would ensue would well repay 
the pioneer manufacturer who risked 
some money in the endeavor. 

Thomas H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt., has 
issued a hands )me and comprehensive re¬ 
tail catalogue for the present year, show¬ 
ing a large line of Fishing Rods and 
Anglers’ Supplies, most of w’liich are re¬ 
ferred to as of his own manufacture, the 
others being made to order and carefully 
selected, so that anglers can depend upon 
the goods as being as represented. The 
catalogue opens with a description of 
Chubb’s Hexagonal or Six Strip Bamboo 
Rods, the different patterns of which are 
illustrated. Illustrations are also given 
showing some of the different departments 
of his factory. Reels in large variety, 
Flies, Hooks, Spoons, Fly Books and mis¬ 
cellaneous Anglers’ Supplies are also 
prominently represented. 

F. Roloson, Baltimore, Md., issues his 
catalogue with appendix, in which new 
patterns of Refrigerators and Buffets are 
illustrated and described. 

A. J. Jordan, 612 Washington avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., issues a circular calling 
attention to his line of AaAI Cutlery, in 
which he alludes to his extensive establish¬ 
ment running through from Washington 
avenue to St. Charles street, and his 
factory in Sheffield, England. The ex¬ 
tent and excellence of his assortment are 
alluded to, and a number of illustrations 
given representing some specialties and 
leading goods in his line. 

Bullard & Gormley, dealers in Builders’ 
Hardware, Cutlery, Tools, Ac., 106 Lake 
street, Chicago, have secured the adjoin¬ 
ing store, No. 108, and intend to fit it up 
as an exhibit and salesroom of Build¬ 
ers’ Hardware Specialties. They intend 
to exhibit full-size working models of 
such articles as they shall select, and will 
have experienced retail Hardware salesmen 
to explain them and set forth their merits. 
They will also canvass architects, owners 


and builders in the interests of the same. 
They will make no charge for standard 
goods, the profit on the sales being ex¬ 
pected to pay for the trouble taken and 
expense incurred. Special arrangements 
will be made with manufacturers of new 
articles which are to be introduced. They 
solicit correspondence with manufacturers 
on this subject. 

The West Coast Trade , alluding to 
the leading business houses of Tacoma, 
Wash., refers at some length to the Taco¬ 
ma Hardware Company, John Macready & 
Co. and Hunt & Mottet. The Tacoma 
Hardware Company were organized two 
years ago and are referred to as having met 
with excellent success and carrying one of 
the largest and most complete stocks of 
Hardware on the coast. John Macready 
& Co. are said to be the oldest Hardware 
establishment in the city, having been 
founded by John Macready, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, who entered the firm in 1888 and 
has given special attention to the building 
up of the business since that time. Hunt 
& Mottet claim the honor of being the 
ioneer jobbers of Hardware, having era- 
arked in the business in 1884. They hare 
recently increased their capacity for hand¬ 
ling goods by the addition of a 35 x 120 
feet basement in the Coggswell Building. 

Announcement is made by the Wire 
Goods Company, Worcester^ Mass., that 
they have purchased the entire stock and 
plant of F. O. North & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and will add their line of Automatic Blind 
Fixtures to their regular list of manufact¬ 
ures. They send out a circular relating to 
these goods and illustrating their con¬ 
struction and use. They also issue a new 
page for their catalogue, in which they 
give revised list prices on their Universal 
Double-Joint Chain and illustrate its use 
as a sash chain. A page also refers to 
Chain Links. 

Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, 
Neb., issue an attractive 52-page price 
current, relating principally to seasonable 
goods. It contains quotations, which are 
given in cipher, the key being prefixed. 
It is prefaced by the following circular to 
the trade: 

We trust you will preserve this circular, 
because you will find in it many goods 
that your customers will call for from 
time to time, and you can make sales by 
it and make money on the sales. Be¬ 
cause it will serve to remind you that we 
want your business, and that you can save 
time and money by placing it with us, 
because we make prompt shipments, low 
prices, and don't substitute ; give special 
attention to mail orders and guarantee 
careful selection of goods and bottom 
prices, and because you can order goods 
from us, get them in and sold, the money 
in your pocket and more goods on the 
way before your goods are in from ths 
East. “ A nimble nickel makes a fat dol¬ 
lar." Your inquiries and orders solicited. 
Prices always right. We invite attention 
to the fact that we are direct importers of 
Tin Plate, receiving same direct from the 
makers in Wales through the Omaha 
Custom House. This assures our trade 
a first-class grade of Plate in perfect con¬ 
dition and free from the manipulations of 
tricky importers and brokers. Our Tinto 
Terne is the finest in finish and working 
qualities ever sold for the money, and the 
genuine Calland Brand has no superior. 
Write us for special prices on large lots. 

William H. H. Bixler & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., have improved their Patent Oyster 
Winder during the past season, giving it 
a much wider spool. This permits the 
use of a larger rope and adapts the Winder 
more particularly to oyster beds in deep 
water. This Winder is referred to as 
popular and in general use on the oyster 
grounds of Maryland and Virginia, and as 
having been used to a limited extent on 
Long Island Sound and neighboring oys¬ 
ter grounds. They have lately been ap- 
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pointed Southern agents for Richardson’s 
Steerers and the Eureka Ice Crusher, and 
are also agents for the Somerset, which is 
referred to as something new in steering 
machinery. 

8t. Joseph Pump Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., issue a new edition of their circular 
relating to the Perfection Water Elevator 
and Purifying Pump. They illustrate the 
construction of the cup or bucket and its 
use in the pump, pointing out the advan¬ 
tages possessed dv it. They also give 
pnee list. 

It will be seen by the advertisement on 
page 47 that the long-established business 
of the late George S. Arnold is offered for 
sale. For those desiring to engage in this 
line of trade—plumbing, gas-fitting, stoves, 
mantels, &c.—the opportunity is deserving 
of their attention. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the administratrix, Eva G. 
Arnold, corner State and Crown streets, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Northwestern Rubber Company 
have succeeded to the business of both the 
Hamilton Rubber Company and R. T. 
Wbelpky, of Chicago. They will main¬ 
tain at 141 Lake street, Chicago, the sole 
Western agencies of the factories of the 
Hamilton Rubber Company, the Star 
Rubber Company and the New York 
Woven Hose Company. The new com¬ 
pany is a corporation with a paid-up cap¬ 
ital of $100,000. R. T. Whelpley is 
treasurer and Edgar Whitehead secretary. 
They desire to impress upon the trade that 
they are not jobbers in the sense of middle¬ 
men, but are the direct agents and dis¬ 
tributors of the product of the companies 
above named and carry in stock a full line 
of their goods, to be furnished at manu¬ 
facturers’ prices. They notify the cus¬ 
tomers of the Star Rubber Company that 
on the 18th of February the injunction 
issued against them by the Boston Woven 
Hose Company was dissolved in the 
United States Circuit Court at Trenton, 
N. J. 

Hartley & Graham, 17 and 19 Maiden 
lane. New York, have issued a price list, 
March, 1889, of Guns, Revolvers, Ammu¬ 
nition and Sporting Goods. Besides il¬ 
lustrating, with list prices, the leading 
goods in these lines, it calls attention to 
the fact that they are agents for the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Company, Remington 
Arms Company and other manufacturers. 

Cleveland Spring Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, issue a small price list of their Car¬ 
riage, Wagon and Seat Springs, of which 
the different patterns are illustrated. 
They emphasize the claim that they make 
Springs with solid steel heads without 
seam or weld. They also issue circulars 
relating to their new Triple Duplex Car¬ 
riage Gear, and the American Chief and 
Lone Star Duplex gears. 

Jones nollow-ware Company, Balti¬ 
more, Md., manufacturers of Enameled, 
Turned, Round and Plain Hoi low-ware, 
have appointed King, O’Connor & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., their exclusive selling 
agents for the South. They will carry a 
stock of the goods at their warehouse, 11 
West German fc 8trcet, and will be in a j>osi- 
tion to guarantee prompt shipments at 
lowest market rates. A similar announce¬ 
ment is made by the Mount Carmel Bolt 
Company, manufacturers of Wood Screws, 
Tire and Stove Bolts, Rivets and Washers, 
Mount Carmel, Conn., who have also ap¬ 
point -d King, O’Connor & Co. their ex¬ 
clusive selling agents for the South. 

The new catalogue of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
represents very satisfactorily their line of 
Increase Twist Drills, Self-feeding Ream¬ 
ers, Taps, Cutters, Ac., of which a large 
assortment is thus offered to the trade. 


They have very much improved and en¬ 
larged some of the lists, among which may 
be mentioned Nos. Ill, 116, 118 and 120, 
and they have added No. 113 Dowel Point 
Drills and No. 115 Bit Stock Counter¬ 
sinks. They refer to the fact that their 
Drill has a flute of equal area from the 
point to the shank, and that each Drill is 
carefully inspected after every operation. 
They refer also to the fact that they are 
the sole manufacturers of Miller’s Patent 
Self-feeding Reamers. Micrometer calipers 
are used throughout their entire factory, 
and parties ordering special tools are re¬ 
quested to give sizes wanted in thousandths 
ot an inch. The catalogue also represents 
the Drill Cases made by the company, of 
which three sizes are offered to the trade. 
Since moving into their new factory they 
advise us that they have had all the 
business they could handle, and the pros¬ 
pects for the year are regarded as excep¬ 
tionally good. 

That Boy and His Future. 

By Knarf. 

There is so much and so many things 
that go to make up a man’s character, so 
many causes for defeat or success in life, 
so much in the make-up of the man, as a 
whole, that to analyze these perfections and 
defects is a Herculean task. The in¬ 
herited dispositions and pre-dispositions 
are the easiest to cultivate or the hardest 
to overcome. Things bred in the bone 
crop out through life, however much ex¬ 
ternal enamel has been put on by society, 
education or cultivation. No character is 
perfect at the first, and it is a part of the 
necessary work of life, a labor at which we 
must continue, to change these defects to 
the standard of our perfections to insure 
a perfectly rounded life. This is a work 
to be begun early in life—so early, in fact, 
that* few boys or young men are capable of 
going it alone, but need sage advice and 
persistent looking after at the start, and a 
start in the right direction is almost al¬ 
ways indicative of the ending. The nat¬ 
ural trend of a boy’s mind, if not wrong, 
should be encouraged, and all the natural 
aptitudes taken advantage of, in selecting 
what will be for him his perspective life- 
work. The writer’s opinion, strengthened 
by years of experience, and an assurance 
that he was started wrong in his life-work, 
is this: That every boy should have a trade 
or profession. Almost every boy shows a 
predisposition for books or tinkering. Of 
course there is a certain percentage of men 
that never amount to anything, others who 
do not appreciate advantages given them, 
but this aoes not lessen the responsibility 
of the natural guardian of the boy to try 
and start him right. A father said to me • 
“ My son of 14 has no idea or desire to ac¬ 
cumulate money, and no appreciation of 
money value; he wants to read all the 
time. I wanted to make a business man 
out of him, but there is no business in 
him.” Upon inquiry, I found travels and 
history were the boy’s delights, and my 
advice was to put the best of such books 
in his way, and if his likings did not 
change to give him a college education 
and let him choose a profession. He is not 
a delicate boy, but large for his age, 
robust, and enjoys exercise, and has a con¬ 
stitution that, with care, will permit of a 
large amount of hard work. Another 
father, a mechanic, of German extraction, 
in conversation said: “ It is hard for me 
to get along, particularly now. I have 
two boys ana a girl to whom I am giving 
a good public school education, also music, 
and when the boys are old enough they shall 
learn a trade; and if they can’t get along 
then, they couldn’t if they weie million¬ 
aires. The music will give them a cordial 
reception in the best society wherever 
they go.” To me this was the most sensi¬ 
ble plan of education I had ever heard. 

We take it for granted that the moral 


and religious training is an accepted neces¬ 
sity, so I will not enlarge upon that at this 
time. It is a deplorable fact that our most 
skilled workmen in mechanical depart¬ 
ments are foreigners, and they are skilled 
because they thoroughly understand their 
trade. While the range and extent of a 
mechanic’s trade has been curtailed by 
developments in machinery, yet, what he 
has to know should be as thoroughly 
known as when the carpenter went to the 
woods to cut the timber for the hou e. A 
great mistake is made in not lending the 
apprentice your experience, and encourag¬ 
ing him with the thought that dirt and 
drudgery will not be his life always, but 
that the highest degree of perfection leads 
to higher planes. After a start has been made 
and the young man finds he is not suited 
to the business he has chosen, it is no 
always a sign of a fickle nature to want to 
make a change. The sooner a person gives 
up a line he don’t like the better for turn. 
No man can make a success of anything 
that he can’t enter into heart and soul. A 
lawyer of note was sitting cross-legged 
on a tailor’s bench at 22: a doctor had 
medical books stuck under the counter in 
the country store at 18, and so we might 
name many more instances of the same 
kind. As a tailor or clerk these men' 
would never have been a success. Circum¬ 
stances are often such that a man can’t 
make a choice, but is pushed on by the 
inevitable to work at something uncon¬ 
genial, and something he is unfitted for by 
education, disposition and temperment. 
To that person I would say, change as soon 
as you can. Life is too short to waste 
time and energy on something out of which 
you cannot get satisfactory results. If you 
can make a living out of what you are not 
fitted for, you can make a big success of 
what you like. It often takes moral cour¬ 
age and grit to make such a change, but 
when your mind i9 once made up, and the 
opportunity offers, don’t hesitate. 

There are fewer failures in trades than 
in mercantile life. In the latter only one- 
tenth that start succeed. The weekly re¬ 
ports of failures throughout the United 
States show that 200 or 300, for one 
reason or another, have failed to connect 
and have shut their doors. On the other 
hand, I have never known a good mechanic 
to be long without a place to work, how 
ever many poor workmen may be un 
emploved. Those who strike are not in¬ 
cluded in the above statement. The his¬ 
tory of the results of strikes has been that 
the striking workingman has failed to 
secure any higher rate of wages than the 
man who has independently and unaided 
by societies put his labor and skill into the 
market for what it would bring. 

Young men are anxious to go into busi¬ 
ness for themselves, to be their own boss. 
This is very enticing, but, as a rule, they 
nave little or no idea of the expenses, re 
sponsibilities and small results that are 
contingent upon such a move. Passing 
along the business portion of the town 
they see stores with attractive stocks of 
goods, warm and comfortable inside, and 
it seems so easy to run a store. But they 
little know' the worry and trouble piled 
up behind the smiling face of the pro¬ 
prietor, of the bills payable and unpaid 
accounts receivable, of the loss in the last 
year’s business as shown on the inventory 
just taken and of the unexpressed yearn¬ 
ings to be as free from care as the envious 
young man on the outside. 

The buyer and head of a wholesale 
house said in my presence that he would 
gladly exchange his w’ork with any porter 
in the house and pull up goods all day on 
a hand elevator. The methods of doing 
business are changing so rapidly, the 
competition is so strong, the mass of 
people are becoming each year more con¬ 
versant with the value of goods by reading 
circulars and price lists sent broadcast 
over the land, that the business man must 
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continually hustle to even make a living. 
Losses on book accounts, losses on old and 
depreciated stock, rapid change of styles 
—all these and many other things cut a 
deep notch in the merchant’s profits. The 
time is passed when the merchant can say 
to a customer: “If my price don’t suit 
you leave the goods.” The veracity of 
the average customer may well be ques¬ 
tioned, as there is no hesitancy on their 
part to mention a price at which your com¬ 
petitor offered them the same article. 
Rather than acknowledge that they are 
wrong they will pay your asking price 
somewhere else. 

Real estate investment will pay better 
than a business enterprise, as a rule. It 
is safe to say that any piece of property 
has doubled in value in the past 25 years. 
It is also safe to say that very few busi¬ 
ness houses in the country 25 years ago 
are in existence to-day. If the young 
man has a few hundred dollars, instead of 
going in business, and consequently giving 
up his situation, let him buy a lot. Buy 
it in the part of the town or city that is 
growing most—the direction in which the 
town is moving. Buy the best lot you 
can, even if you have to borrow some 
paoney to pay for it. By saving you can 
soon wipe out the debt, and it will be an 
incentive for you to save. Usually it is 
not a good idea to have interest to pay, 
unless you have interest coming in to off¬ 
set it, but you will be excused in this case, 
as the advance in your property will more 
than off-set the interest. As soon as your 
lot is paid for you will have no trouble in 
borrowing money enough to build a 
house ana rent it. Then your rent will 
pay your interest and some be left to apply 
on your principle. By this time people 
will begin to notice you and say, * 4 He is a 
saving boy, ” “a thrifty fellow. ” You will 
think more of yourself and others will 
think more of you. Very soon people in 
tight places will offer you bargains in 
property and before you are ten years 
older you will be on the way to wealth. 

The advice to the young man is equally 
good for the parent or guardian. Start 
the boy by helping to pay for a piece of 
property; it will encourage him and also 
teach him the value of money in the pay¬ 
ing of his part of it. The habit of econ¬ 
omy and saving will be of incalculable 
value to him in the future. It will give 
him standing and prestige. There is 
hardly a town you can go into that you 
will not have pointed out to you lots or 
pieces of land which your informant will 
tell you could have been bought for so- 
and-so five or ten years ago, and that he 
had the money to buy with and now sees 
how foolish he was not to buy. You say 
to him: 44 Why not buy some lots now ? ” 
“Oh no; they ask too much money for 
them.” And that was the reason he did 
not buy five or ten years ago—they were 
too high then, and in ten years more he 
will see the mistake he is now making. Of 
course, in some of the older Eastern vil¬ 
lages property is decreasing in value; in 
the same localities merchants’ sales are 
growing less each year; people, especially 
the young men, are seeking homes where 
there is more life—these are the places 
to invest. 

We do not suppose that all readers of 
The Iron Age will invest in real estate 
after reading this article, and for this 
reason the chances for young men who 
have a little money—or should have—and 
want to invest are all the better. Ask any 
business man of experience if in the past 
10 or 20 years he would not have made 
more money by investing in real estate and 
working on a salary than he has m ide in 
his business and then abide by his de¬ 
cision. _ 

Witherbees, Sherman & Co., of Port 
Henry, are about to make exhaustive ex¬ 
periments on magnetic separation. At an 


early day the Ball-Norton machine is to 
be tried, followed by the Wenstrom, 
Edison and others. 


The Coke Trade. 


Advices from the Connelsville region are 
to the effect that a slight improvement in 
the demand for coke has taken place, and 
production and shipments have increased 
to some extent. There has also been a 
stiffening in prices and there is not so much 
cutting being done in o/der to effect sales. 
While the price of coke has been published 
for some weeks as $1.25 per ton, it is known 
that there has been a large amount sold 
under this figure. It is believed that if 
the demand continues to improve, the pub¬ 
lished price will be more easily obtained 
than is the case at present. For the week 
ending on March 2 there were 12,151 ovens 
in blast, 1110 idle and 720 in process of 
construction. During the two previous 
weeks there were 12,383 ovens in blast and 
878 idle. The shipments for the week 
ending on March 2 were as follows: To 
Pittsburgh and river points, 1200 cars; to 
points west of Pittsburgh, 3520 cars; to 
points east of Connelsville, 1160; total, 
5880 cars. The figures for the previous 
week were as follows: Pittsburgh, 1200 
cars; West, 2820; East, 1100; total, 5120. 
The increased shipments west of Pitts¬ 
burgh are due to the fact that a number of 
large furnaces which have been overstocked 
with coke have commenced to receive ship¬ 
ments again. Prices may be quoted nomi¬ 
nally as follows: Furnace coke, $1.25; to 
dealers, $1.35 ; foundry coke, $1.50 ; 
crushed coke, $2.20; all on board cars at 
ovens, per ton of 2000 pounds. Freight 
rates from ovens to Pittsburgh, 70 cents 
per ton; to Shenango Valley, $1.35; 
Cleveland, $2.80; Chicago, $2.75; East 
St. Louis, $8.20. Foundry prices at West¬ 
ern points are quoted as follows: Chicago, 
$4.25; St. Louis, $4.70; Louisville, $4.70; 
Kansas City, $6.75; Toledo, $4.00; Buffalo, 
$4.00. In the latter place, Reynoldsville 
coke is quoted at $3.25 and at Chicago at 
$4.25. New River coke brings $4.25 at 
Chicago and $4.75 at Louisville. 


A company composed of Maine and 
Illinois capitalists has purchased over 
2100 acres of iron-ore land in the vicinity 
of Bluffton, Ala., and have so far ad¬ 
vanced that they are now asking bids on 
a coke furnace having a capacity of 100 
tons per day. The concern alluded to is 
called the Bluffton Land, Ore and Furnace 
Company, which is now shipping 200 tons 
of brown ore daily to Tennessee furnaces, 
preparations being under way to increase 
the output to about 500 tous per day. 
Bluffton is on the Selma Division of the 
East Tennessee Valley and Georgia Rail¬ 
way, and two miles from the East and 
West Railway of Alabama, S. H. Keller, 
of Williamsport, Pa., is building for the 
Bluffton Company a large hotel. 


Steel pipe has been adopted by the city 
gas companies of Chicago m preference to 
wrought-iron pipe for making connec¬ 
tions between the mains and houses. The 
two kinds of pipe had been previously 
subjected to very thorough comparative 
tests, which the steel pipe is reported to 
have endured the most satisfactorily.- The 
quantity which will be used this year will 
be about 1,000,000 feet. The manufact¬ 
urers of steel pipe regard their victory in 
this contest as of much importance. 


When Secretary Whitney relinquished 
his office he left as a legacy to his suc¬ 
cessor the responsibility for building eight 
new vessels, authority for whose construc¬ 
tion was given by the Fiftieth Congress 
during its session. The list includes three 


2000-ton cruisers or gunboats, vessels 
somewhat larger than the Yorktown, just 
finished, and similar to that vessel in many 
respects, although embodying many new 
features. Tbere will be two 3000-ton 
cruisers. These vessels will be smaller by 
1000 tons than the new cruiser Newark, 
but by law they are required to attain the 
extraordinary speed oi 20 knots an hour. 
A great ironclad of 7500 tons, a pro¬ 
tected cruiser of 5300 tons and a small 
gunboat of 800 tons burden complete the 
list. Designs for these vessels have 
already been prepared by a naval board 
and await approval by the Secretary. 
Meanwhile, in anticipation of that ap¬ 
proval, Commodore Wilson, of the Con¬ 
struction Bureau, has added to the force 
of draftsmen employed in preparing the 
details of the designs, and it is believed 
that advertisements for proposals for build¬ 
ing some of the vessels could be issued 
within two months. 


It is stated that Perry & Co., stove man¬ 
ufacturers, of Albany, N. Y., and at 86 
Beekman street, this city, have obtained 
an extension from their creditors of 6, 12, 
18, 24 and 30 months, on liabilities of 
about $330,000, a large part of which 
was for borrowed money. The committee 
of creditors appointed to take charge of 
the matter consists of Robert C. Pruyn 
and Edgar Cottrell, of Albany, and a mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Nash, Spaulding & Co., 
of Boston. It is understood the firm’s 
indebtedness is to be liquidated by the 
collection of the bills and accounts re¬ 
ceivable due the firm, which will require 
considerable time. It is said that John S. 
Perry has also transferred all his individual 
property, estimated at $80,000, to the 
committee of creditors as security for the 
payment of the firm’s debts. The Perry 
Stove Company who have succeeded to 
the business of the firm, were incorporated 
January 1, 1889, with an authorized capi¬ 
tal stock of $500,000, and take the plant 
and foundry of the old firm, valued at 
$345,000. Arthur A. Thompson, the man¬ 
ager, at 86 Beekman street, said that Perry 
& Co. had just obtained the extension of 
6, 12, 18, 24 and 30 months, which would 
be paid out of the bills and accounts re¬ 
ceivable as collected, and that the liabil¬ 
ities were about $330,000. He wished it 
to be distinctly understood that the exten¬ 
sion was solely of the debts of the firm of 
Perry & Co., and had nothing whatever 
to do with the Perry Stove Company. 
The latter took the plant and foundry as 
the contribution of the Messrs. Perry to 
the capital stock of the compahy, and the 
company have a cash capital of $200,000. 

The freight rates on pig iron from the 
Shenango Valley, Pa., and the Mahoning 
Valley, Ohio, have been advanced to $3.30 
per ton to New York and $4.80 to Bos¬ 
ton. The new rates will go into effect on 
Monday, the 18th inst. 

The Navy Department has postponed 
from March 15 to April 3 the time for re¬ 
ceiving proposals for the construction of 
an armored coast-defense vessel. This order 
of postponement was Secretary Tracy’s 
first official act. 


Some of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company propose that the 
Tehauntepec Ship Railway Company shall 
substitute their system for the proposed 
canal on the unfinished part of the work, 
about 42 miles. The estimated cost for 
building the canal for this distance is 
$160,000,000. The ship railway would 
cost $40,000,000. 

The Emigration Commissioners at this 
port in their report to Washington ask that 
the power transferred from them to the 
Treasury Department not long ago may be 
restored. 
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New Anthony Wayne Washers. 

The Anthony Wayne Mfg. Company, of 
Fort Wavne, Ind., have just completed 
what will be designated to the trade as 


rectangular, as is done in other machines 
of this kind. This obviates the catching 
of clothes on the corners, which would 
occur in the use of a square shaft, causing 
a dragging motion in addition to making 



Fig. 1 .—The Improved Anthony Wayne Fig. 3.—Interior View of Nos. 2 and 3. 

Washer. 


their New Nos. 2 and 3 Washing Ma¬ 
chines. The accompanying description 
and illustrations have more especial refer¬ 
ence to the No. 2 machine, the No. 3 


the machine run hard or heavy. The up¬ 
per portion of this shaft and the small 
bevel gear-wheel (14), Fig. 2, are cast in one 
piece, thereby avoiding all possibility of 



Fig. 2.—Constriction of Anthony Wayne Washer. 


(12), Fig. 2, is held in its place by the arch, 
into the feet of which it is recessed, so 
that the whole gearing is made as one 
piece and cannot get out of order. The 
wooden post in the new machine is en¬ 
tirely below the lid, and is fastened to the 
iron by being driven into a socket and 
held in its place by an iron pin through 
the post. Journaled in a bearing in the 
central and highest portion of the arch (6) 
is a vertical metal shaft (10), having a 
socket (12) at its lower end, which rests 
upon the plate (6) and is provided with a 
deepening collar (18), which lies in an 
opening m said plate, the whole forming 
an immovable bearing or journal for the 
shaft (10). Cast upon the lower end of the 
socket piece and forming one piece with the 
vertical shaft (10) is a miter gear (14), 
having a horizontal shoulder (16) resting 
upon a plate (6); inserted in the socket 
or the metal shaft is a cylindrical 
shaft (10) of wood attached to the 
metal socket shaft by means of a trans¬ 
verse pin (17); this wooden shaft passes 
down through an opening (18) in the lid, 
which is closed by the collar (13) of the 
metal shaft. Upon the lower end of the 
wooden shaft is mounted a dasher or agi¬ 
tator (19). Through the center of the disk 
of agitator is an opening large enough to 
admit of a free motion or the lower section 
of the wooden shaft. Upon the upper and 
central portion of the arch (6) is the jour¬ 
nal (25), upon which the miter gear (26) 
meshing with miter gear (14) revolves. 
This miter-wheel has a hub 3 inches long, 
providing a steady motion, and cannot be 
thrown out of gear with miter gear (14) 
when in motion. This miter-wheel (26) 
is cast with four nipples, two near the 
center (27) and two near its periphery (28), 
between which the actuating lever (30) is 
forced, the same being bolted to a brace 
connecting the spokes of the wheel. This 
gives an exceedingly firm and durable 
connection for the lever, which may be 
quickly attached or detached. Another 
improvement in this machine is the cor¬ 
rugated stave and bottom, which form a 
regular washboard all around and in the 
bottom of the machine. It is pointed out 
that in other machines the ribs that form 
the washboard are nailed to the sides and 
bottom, which is avoided in this machine, 
in which the corrugation is formed on the 
solid stave and bottom, giving the ma¬ 
chine a chance to dry, and thus increasing 
its durability. Fig. 3 gives a view of the 
interior of the machine, illustrating this 
feature. Two sizes of these washers with 
corrugated staves are made, No. 2 being 
the large family size and No. 8 a smaller 
size for family use. 


Florida orange growers predict that in 
a few years the States of Florida, Loui¬ 
siana and California will be able to supply 
the entire demand for this delicious fruit. 
The pecuniary motive for engaging in 
orange culture is sufficiently strong, as ap¬ 
pears from the fact that while an acre de¬ 
voted to the culture of cotton will pro¬ 
duce a crop worth $50, a well-established 
orange grove will yield $800 an acre at the 
low price of $1 a box. George R. Fair¬ 
banks, president of the Florida Fruit Ex¬ 
change, in an address before the American 
Pomological Convention, recently held at 
Ocala, said: i4 When w*e realize that more 
than one-fiftieth of the orange trees in 
Florida are bearing, we are amazed at the 
possible and probable future development 
of this industry/’ The present total do¬ 
mestic production is about 4,000,000 
boxes, of which California and Louisiana 
furnish about one-quarter, and the imports 
from abroad amount to about 3,000,000 
boxes in addition. 


being but a modification in a few minor the latter becoming loose and rocking on 
details of the No. 2. In reference to the the wooden shaft heretofore used. The 
engravings, Fig. 2 illustrates the wooden post or shaft has a good bearing for its 
shaft as being made round instead of journals above and below, and the socket 


Among the departmental decisions of 
the Canadian Customs is one makinn the 
rate both on round iron galvanized rods 
and on galvanized bar iron 30 per cent. 
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Steel Spider. to receive them, so that the cover rests 

- ’ tightly on the box, where it is fastened by 

The accompanying illustration repre- the hook shown. With this construction, 
sente an article put on the market by the if desired, the top of the box with the 
Bronson Supply Company, corner of Lake hinges can be entirely removed from the 
and Coe streets, Cleveland, Ohio. It is box, and replaced by simply reinserting 
the first of a line of steel hollow-ware for brass bars. The points made in regard to 
which they have adopted the trade-mark this box are: That the bite are thor- 
44 Never Break ” as applied to hollow-ware, oughly protected and separated, so that 
These goods are described as stamped from they cannot get loose or come in contact 



Steel Spider. 


heavy cold-rolled pickled steel and finely 
finished. Besides the durability of these 
goods the point is also made that they are 
superior to the common goods, inasmuch 
as they are made from a homogeneous steel, 
which will not absorb the grease, and are 
therefore more cleanly and more easily 
cleaned after using. It is claimed that in 
cooking any article of food with them the 
absorption of the article cooking is im¬ 
possible, thereby preventing imparting 
the taste of one kind of food to another, 
as is often the case when the vessel used 
for cooking is made from a material of a 

S orous nature like cast iron. These spi¬ 
ers are made in the following sizes: 7, 8 
9, 10 and 12 inch. The prices at which 
they are sold are given in the Trade Re¬ 
port. 

Bartlett’s Bit Box. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this article, which is put on the 
market by Geo. II. Bartlett, 79 Chambers 
street, New York. This box, which is 
made of wood, has, it will be seen, holes 
in it to receive bite of the different sizes, 



Bartlett's Bit Box. 


the cut representing one adapted for a full i 


with one another; that there are no catches 
or springs to get out of order, and that the 
size of each bit is plainly stamped in the 
box. This is referred to as a convenience 
in actual use, as the location of any bit can 
be seen at a glance. These boxes are 
made to contain any assortment of bits 
desired, the following being the regular 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 16 sixteenths; 4, 
5, 6, 8, 12, 14 and 16 sixteenths, and a 
full set of 324 quarters. These boxes are, 
we are advisea, meeting with a demand 
from the jobbing trade, who by means of 
them are enabled readily to make up their 
own assortments. 

Combined Yentilating and Check 
Rail Window Sash Lock. 

White & McLure, Penn Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., for whom H. C. Mechling, 12 
Cliff street, New York, is agent, are put- 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 

Holman's Combined Ventilating and Check 
Rail Window Sash Lock. 

ting on the market the sash lock repre¬ 
sented in the accompanying illustrations, 
Fig. 1 showing the part attached to the 
top or sides of lower sash and Fig. 2 the 
part attached to upper sash. The lock, 
Fig. 1, is operated by a slide and screw, 
the thumb piece of which is shown in the 
cut. This slide terminates with a flat butt 
end in which is a semicircle which engages 


lower sash and will lock the window at 
any desired point with safety; that by 
using the lock on top corner of lower sash 
the upper sash can be dropped and fast¬ 
ened, or the lower sash raised and the 
upper one dropped, thus giving ventila¬ 
tion to the room and securely locking the 
window; that this lock can be employed 
as a ventilator by the use of the adjustable 
screw, which can spread the sashes apart 
or draw them together; and that by its 
use rattling is prevented. The sash lock 
is made in Tucker and plain bronze, japan 
and nickel. 

New Nall Box. 

The Henry C. Hart Mfg. Company, De¬ 
troit, Mich., are offering to the trade the 
article illustrated herewith. By an ingen¬ 
ious arrangement pilfering from the box 



New Mail Box. 


is prevented, as the hand cannot be in¬ 
serted far enough into the slot to reach the 
mail deposited within. The box is of 
artistic design, and the point is made by 
the manufacturers that besides its utility 
the elegance of finish which is given to it 
makes it very ornamental A spring lock 
with key is employed, and the opening is 
referred to as adjustable. The goods are 
made in antique brass and Saxon bronze, 
and are packed one dozen boxes in a case. 

More than 105,000 people were carried 
to Washington over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad during the inauguration period 
and w r ere delivered in Washington before 
noon of March 4. It took 210 trains of 10 
cars each to convey this immense throng, 
with an average ot 50 persons to a car. 
All trains were run in sections, and in 
many cases the number of sections to a 
given train reached ten. This is the 
largest number of people that the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Iiailr ad have handled at any one 
time since the Constitutional Centennial 
in 1887, when it carried 175,000 people 
inside of a very few days. The revenue to 
the company from the inauguration travel 
will amount to $500,000. 

Pro|K)sals have been received in Mont¬ 
real from the Allan steamship proprietors 
for the establishment of a Government line 
across the Atlantic, to run in connection 


set of 324 quarters. The hinges are, it with the sphere attached to the vertical with the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
will be observed, so constructed as to screw. Fig. 2, the latter being adjustable proposed fast line of steamers on the Pa- 
allow the cover to be raised clear of the to any hight required. The manufacturers eific. It is stated by a member of the 
shanks of the bits, and then tipped back, make the following points in regard to this firm that the question involves an expendi- 
When the box is closed the jointed pieces lock: That it has an adjustable screw for ture of $5,000,000. At present the Allans 
of brass which constitute the hinges are any width of sash; that the lock can be are under a temporary agreement with the 
inserted in the apertures made in the box used on either side of sash or on top of Government as to carrying mails. 
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The Electrie Dust and Crumb Pan. 


In the illustrations presented herewith 
we show two views of a combined dust 
and crumb pan which is being offered the 


tent of the manufacturers is to place these 
goods upon the market in a neat and at¬ 
tractive form and at prices which cannot 
fail to command attention. Patents cover¬ 
ing the main features of construction are 
already pending. 


The Flexible Back Curry Comb. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new currv comb which has been 
brought out by the Freeport Hardware 


comb.” The retail dealer is thus pro¬ 
vided with the means of calling attention 
to this new addition to his stock. 


Acme Gas Furnace. 


The Buffalo Dental Mfg. Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., are offering for tinners’ 
use an improved form of furnace for heat¬ 
ing solder coppers, a general view of which 
is shown in tne accompanying engraving. 
A portion of the side of the furnace is 





Electric Duet'and Crumb Pan. — Pig. 1.— 
Perspective View. 

trade by Reardon & Ennis, of No. 811 
River street, Troy, N. Y. Fig. 1 shows a 
perspective view of the device, while Fig. 
2 presents the plan or top view. The 
shape of the artice, as may be inferred 
from an inspection of the illustrations, is 
round, although the makers state that they 
are not contined to this particular form. It is 
provided with sloping sides, the angle 
being such as to allow the dust to be 
easily swept into the hollow receptacle at 
the center of the pan. The base is broad, 
rendering upsetting difficult, while the 
edges are so made as to prevent warping 


.4ewie Gas Furnace. 


broken away, clearly indicating the po¬ 
sition of the coppers when being heated. 
In the construction of the furnace the ar¬ 
rangement of parts is such that two flames 
issue horizontally from narrow slits, and, 
meeting under the soldering iron, envelop 
it as they rise. It will be noticed from an 
inspection of the cut that there is a clear 
space just below the iron, so that any sol¬ 
der dropping from the iron falls through 
the burner and is caught upon a tray 
placed below. By this means clogging of 
the burner is impossible. The furnace is 
almost wholly of cast iron, the top of the 
hood being flat and provided with a grid- 
dle-hole for use in melting solder or heat¬ 
ing articles to be soldered. The manu¬ 
facturers state that either one or two irons 
may be heated at a time, as may be de¬ 
sired. The openings for the admission of 
air have been so arranged that the flame is 
protected from drafts, and the furnace 
may be used before an open window with¬ 
out the least trouble. The mixing tube is 
covered with a jacket, perforated below 
and opening into the interior of the hood. 
There is a slide on the mixing tube for the 
purpose of closing the air inlet when de¬ 
sired, and thus control the quality of the 
flame. The hood and jacket are locked 
on to the body of the burner, and secured 
by the nipple on which the rubber hose is 
slipped. The principal features of con¬ 
struction form the basis of a patent now 
pending. 


Fig. 2 .—Plan or Top View. 

or twisting out of shape. In use it may 
be pushed from place to place with the 
foot and held firmly when desired By 
reference to the engraving, it will be seen 


Company, of Freeport, III., and is sold to 
the retail trade by Hibbard, Spencer, Bart¬ 
lett & Co., of Chicago. It is made with 
a leather back, to which rows of iron teeth 
are riveted, as shown in the cut. This 
form of construction insures perfect flexi¬ 
bility, so that the comb can be used to ad¬ 
vantage around the joints of animals, over 
their legs and in depressions in their bod¬ 


The Flexible Hack Cui'ry Comb. 


that two styles of handles are employed, 
one made of wire, with a loop to hold a 
whisk-broom, and the other constructed of 
malleable iron and riveted to the side of 
the pan. The former style of handle is 
so made that it is capable of being locked 
into ears, holding is in a vertical or hori¬ 
zontal position. In this form it is de¬ 
signed for use as a crumb-pan. The in- 


ies, its action being particularly pleasant 
for nervous creatures. In connection with 
this article Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co. have introduced an attractive feature 
which is quite a novelty. In each box of 
half a dozen combs they place a rubber 
stamp and a stereotype for newspaper ad¬ 
vertising, both reading as follows: “Ex¬ 
amine our 25-cent flexible back curty 


An oil refining and shipping depot in 
connection with a new steamship line to 
Antwerp is being prepared in Philadel¬ 
phia in anticipation of an extensive foreign 
trade. Wm. L. Elkins, of that city, is 
president, backed by capitalists in Pitts¬ 
burgh w T ho have at command $1,000,000 
for immediate use. There will be four 
piers 630 feet long and a double decked 
shed of almost equal length. 
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Ideal Sash Pulley No. 2. 


This sash pulley, shown in the illustra¬ 
tion herewith given, is made by the Stover 
Mfg. Company, Freeport, til. The points 
made in regard to it are: That it has a 
cone bearing axle pulley, noiseless and free 
in operation, easily and Quickly applied, 
requiring no screws or braas to hold it in 
place, and when in the frame making a 
perfect fit. It will be seen that there are 
fugs or projections on either side of the 



Ideal Sash Pulley No. 2. 

case for spacing the auger holes, and these 
lugs are also referred to as holding the 
pulley in the frame after it is applied, thus 
serving a double purpose. In applying 
the pulley four holes are bored with a $ 
bit on a straight line parallel with the 
parting groove, using the markers on the 
pulley case for locating the center of the 
holes. The pulleys are furnished either 
ground or unground wheels, and are 
packed in kegs of about 25 dozen and 
barrels of 125 dozen. 


Enterprise Cork Puller. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this article, which is made by the 
Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.,*for whom J. C. McCarty & Co., 97 
Chambers street, New York, are agents, 
and shows the style in which it is made 
for attachment by screws to table, counter 



or othei fixture. It is also made with a 
clamp, so as to be conveniently attached 
or detached as desired. The sliding barrel 
and both handles are described as nickel- 
plated. It is referred to as exerting great 
pulling power where the strain is greatest 
and as being simple and effective. 


E. N. Robinson, general superintendent 
of the San Jacinto Tin Company, reports 
that an English Company has purchased 
the property and reorganized in London, 


England, under the name of San Jacinto 
Syndicate, Limited. The capital stock 
is $1,500,000. The syndicate bought all 
the property known as Rancho Sobriento 
de San Jacinto, near Riverside, in San 
Bernardino County, Cal. Under the 
management of the new company the 
tin mines on the ranch will be thoroughly 
developed. 

An Electric Coal Cutter. 

One of the newest and latest applica¬ 
tions of electric power to mining work 
can be seen daily in operation at Mr. T. C. 
Heimes’ Drane Colliery, near Osceola, 
Clearfield County, Pa. Here a most 
interesting application of motors for 
mining work nas been devised by F. H. 
Lechner for operating a coal cutter by 
electricity. Mr. Lechner is well known as 
being not only the first inventor of coal¬ 
cutting machinery, but also the first to 
operate compressed air in mines for this 

E urpose It soon became evident to Mr. 

,echner that the best results could only be 
obtained by operating the motor and cut¬ 
ter apart, as otherwise the size and weight 
of the cutter with the motor mounted 
upon it would prevent its easy transports 
tion to the mine. In order to do this the 
following arrangement has been adopted 
in the mine before mentioned, and has 
proved very successful: 

The moter, which is a 10 horse-powei 
of the Sprague type, is mounted upon a 
truck, running upon rails, so that it can 
be easily handled and hauled from one 
position to another as occasion requires. 
The entire weight of the motor is less than 
1000 pounds. The cutter operated by 
the motor, which in this case m the New 
Lechner, is set in position in the room to 
be cleared, and is connected with the 
motor by a f-inch rope belt, running in 
Y-shaped grooved sheaves, one being 
on the motor and the other on the 
cutter. This connection is long enough 
to allow the motor to be operated 30 feet 
away from the cutter, and has been set in 
a position in this mine 1600 feet away 
from the dynamo. The motor is held in 
position by guys at the point of use. By 
means of screw jacks that can be easily 
adjusted to any hight with loose sheaves 
upon them the cutter can be operated from 
any angle from the motor, ana the connec¬ 
tion is made taut by moving the truck 
upon which the motor rests, and securing 
it in the right position by guys. 

All mining engineers are familiar with 
the difficulty attending the working of the 
cutters in the limited space generally al- 
loted them in mines, and how essential it 
is to have each machine divested of every 
pound of surplus weight. They also 
know what care must be exercised in mov¬ 
ing it with great iron crowbars, to pre¬ 
vent injury to the more delicate parts of 
the mines, and however careful, how fre¬ 
quent it is that connecting-rods and other 
parts are so impaired that the machine has j 
to be sent to the shop. Then how the 
rugged action of the engines shake every¬ 
thing loose on the machine, however firmly 
they may appear to be adjusted. All this 
is removed by the absence of the engines, 
the machine running as smoothly as a buzz- 
saw, and as a consequence, cutting with 
the same facility. By this plan three ma¬ 
chines can be operated by one motor, for 
when one room is out the motor can at 
once be hauled to another room where a 
machine is in readiness and position, cut 
that room and pass to a third while the 
coal is being removed from the first two, 
and the cutters being again placed in 
position. 

It was found, upon a preliminary trial 
of this apparatus at the Osceola mines, 
that by its use two men are able to exca¬ 
vate 100 tons in 10 hours, and that they 
can move the cutter as often as desired 
without any auxiliary aid. It has been 


estimated that the cost of equipping a 
mine for the purposes of operating ma¬ 
chinery with electricity is only about one- 
half the cost of equipping with com¬ 
pressed air, and the price of maintenance 
shows about the same proportion of saving. 


Snow Armor. 

In a recent official test at Frederikshal, 
Norway, of the virtues of snow for breast¬ 
works, one was constructed 20 m. 
long, 1.4 high, and 3 m. thick at the 
ground, sloping up to 1.5 or even 2 m. 
thick at top. It was made by the soldiers 
rolling large snowballs, putting them in a 
row, and then filling the interstices with 
snow packed tight by means of snow 
shovels, swords, bayonets, &c. Shots 
were fired from Garmann guns at a 
distance of only 50 m. Seven shots 
aimed at the upper portion, about 3 dm. 
below the top, went clean through, 
the thickness of the breastwork at the 
points of penetration varying from 1 to 
1.58. Three aimed at about 0.6 or 0.7 
below the top remained in the snow and 
were afterward dug out. It appeared 
that one of them penetrated to a depth of 

l. 25, another of 1.20, and a third to a 
depth of 1.23 only. The snow was quite 
free from fragments of ice; but the pro¬ 
jectiles were all found to be flattened and 
broadened toward the front. At the 
time of the experiment, the thermometer 
stood at -1- 2° C. Water was poured 
over the breastwork and next day it was 
found covered with a coating of ice. Ten 
shots were fired, but at a distance of 100 

m. , and with a result contrasting re¬ 
markably with the lesson of the day 
before. The snow wall was penetrable 
easily, and the shape of the projectiles was 
not altered. Seven of them went through 
where the intrenchment was about 1.59 to 
1.63 m. thick, and they could not be 
found afterward. Of the other three pro¬ 
jectiles, two were found at a distance of 
8 m. behind the breastwork, and one 
immediately behind it. Evidently the 
mass became less compact, or more 
porous after the freezing, and was more 
easily penetrable. Colonel Hertzberg draws 
the conclusion, from the experiments, that 
if the face of the breastwork is not sloping, 
but the wall is made to have a minimum 
thickness of 2.50 m., a rampart of snow 
may defy any kind of projectiles fired 
from any distance. 


Oil as Fuel. —At the convention of the 
National Electric Light Association, M. J. 
Francisco took up the subject of the use 
of oil as a fuel. He stated that during 
the past few months the following facts 
have been gleaned from an extensive cor¬ 
respondence on this subject with parties 
who are using liquid fuel. The Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company, after a 
careful test made in their shops by a Le¬ 
high University professor, say that the 
cost of fuel is about the same. Though 
they purchase their coal in large quantities 
at one time and secure low rates, they pre¬ 
fer liquid fuel, because it is clean and re¬ 
quires no firemen, and gives a better sup¬ 
ply of steam. Day, Cordage & Co., of 
Boston, claim that with Cumberland coal 
at $4.50 per ton and liquid fuel at $1.15 

E er barrel, they save 15 cents per 100 
orse-power per hour, and the oil is pref¬ 
erable. The Fairbanks Scale Company, of 
Vermont, report that they find it a great 
saving over coal, while the boilers are 
heated evenly the entire length; also that 
the insurance companies have not increased 
their rates. T. P. Brown, manager of the 
Toledo, Columbus and Southern Railway, 
reports a saving of 33 per cent, of the 
price of coal by using liquid fuel: also 
that 2 barrels of oil equal 1 ton of soft 
coal, while manufacturers on his road find 
it only costs one-half as much as coal for 
their stationary boilers. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

MARCH 13, 1889. 

Sole.—The quotations rfTen below represent the Current Redware Price. ^^^%^ m a "iowi*flmrSi tSS r tbrMtS^>S» nSLef UU^ 

SJSJ that rbffiistri feeT« b uo e J5. r bu h t e 3i.p{? tSrtbr^s^’bWrperbap. br ^bemanufacturers, perbap. by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. _ _______— 


Ammunition.— 

Cape, Percussion, y * 1000— 
Hicks ft Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s...50# 

B. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s.. ..66# 
B. B. Ornd. Edge. Cent^Ptre. 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. ..$1.40 
Musket Waterproof, 110’s 


26® 
26 ft 
7*% 

,60# 


.28# 

.80# 


26 ® 
26 ft 
7H% 


G. D. 

a .. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.... ..66# 

Cent. Fire Ground. -70# 

DbL Waterproof....-...;.. -|1-JO 

Dbl. Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .$1.40„ 

8. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.• ■ • *6# 

Blcj'i D*Waterproof, Central Fire. .^tl.aS 

Elm F^Carlridgea.60A6A2 % 

Rim Fire Military........ ..-J6&2 % 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle..... ..26A6&2 * 
Cent. Fire, Military and Sporttrg^ ^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 
^additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal., $1.75. 2 J 

Blank Cartridges.32cal., $360.••••—2 % 
Primed Shells and Bullets...... .1646&2 % 

R R Caps, Hound Rail, *1.76.. .. 2 J 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball. Swgd., 12.00.2% 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers. 11.00....... •■ • • •••••• •- 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) * 1 - 00 ^ 

All other Primers, $1.20.2% 

Shells — 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 q 


Hollow Augers— 


) 


25&10® 

; 26&10ft&% 


Ives’. 

French, Swift ft Co. 

Bonney’a Adjustable, *F do* $48...-40A10J 

Stearns’... wmziv% 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60....... • -60ftW 

Universal Expansive, each $460..... .20% 

Wood's.26®26&10% 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26.. .86®35&5% 
.. dos i 


«rjt ou^’y. 14.10 “<• » fSSJiSlo 
8t»r, Club''Rival and Cliinalbrands, 

10 and 12 gauge.33V$ftlO&2% 

Club. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,16 

ana 20 gauge.30ftl0a:2> 

Selbold’s Comb. Shot Shells.- vKJfJ 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quailty .. . 60&2^ 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

65AZ% 

IX L, 10 and 12 guage.•• • •Jf ) l f6ft 2 J 

“Special,” 16 gauge.. 

“Special,” 10 and 12 gauge.40&10A2J 

Fowler’s Pat.8 s * 26 

Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 19.1887. 20*10% 

Wads— 

U. M.C. ft W. R. A.-B. K., 11 up..$2.00 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.-B. E., 9& 10.. 2.30 
U, M. C. ft W. R. A.—B. E., 7ft8... 2.60 
U! M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 3.10 
U.M.C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., JftlO.. J.00 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., 7ft8... 4.90 , 

Eley’s P. E.. 11®2». 2 -8° 

Anvil*.— 

Eagle Anvils. F lb 10#.20@20&6< 

Peter Wright’s.. .. 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole.. .8f" 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.llW®ll; 

Trenton. 

Wi lkinso n’s. 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. SoUd. 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.33>j* 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00.20% 

Cheney Anvil and Vise.- 26% 

Allen Anvil and Vise... .$3.00, dis 40ft 10% 

Apple Parers- 

Advance...F dos $4.76 

Antrim Combination.F do* 6.60 

Baldwin.F do* 6.26 

Champion.F do* <.26 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.F do* 12.00 

Gold Medal.F do* 4.00 

tSSEkSS:.;. .Fdo* 18.50 

pSS r::.fdo* 4.00 

{Sttv.v.v.v.?SS £S 

White Mountain.Fdo* 460 

n Fdo* 4.25 

3::::*.:.Fdo* 6.76 

f g.F do* 6.60 

Auger* and Bit*— 

Douglas* Mfg. Co.. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. 

Sift; Beecher, 

Patent Solid Head.. • .80% 

C. K. Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension^ 

CJ& Jennings ft Co., No. 80.60% 

C. B. J enning s ft Co., Auger Bits, F set, 
No.6’.igko.3o7$860.20% 

Lewis'Patent Single Twlst.46% 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.26% 

Imitation Jennings* Bits.60960ft6% 

CarWt£!v?T. .60ftioa«o% 

L Bommodleu Car Bits.16ft 10% 

For s toer Pat. Aug Bits.10% 


70% 

;.65% 


Ivw’ No. 4. F do* $60...JJ* 

Swan’s .. 

Steer’s, No.'i' $26: No. 2, $22.36% 

Stearns’ No.i $48.2°* 

Qimlet Bits- 

Common . F g2TO«$2.7&®$3.26 

Diamond..Fdo* $1.10. 

Double Cut, Shepurdson’s..... -46<£45&6% 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co .. 30&10% 
Double Cut, HartwelPs, F gro.... ...$5.26 

Double Cut, Douglass’.. 

Double Cut, Ives:. .60«60&5% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills. 

Standard. 

Syracuse, for metal.. • • •. 60ftl0&6% 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Ust).3K)®30ft6% 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for mctal.60&10&lW 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. .40*10% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedieu’fc. 16 &H)@16&10&6% 

Watrous’.i6ftl0@16A10&10% 

Snell’s. .15&10(fU5&10&5% 

sneu-. Ship butter 

Awl Hafts— 

?ES 3 feiSaK:Wl«Su:;^ 

Ul: m/pfetaSfe/f f 

Pat! Peg, Leather ¥op.$ gr$ 12 . 00 .45&10* 

Awls, Brad Sets, &c— 

Awls, Sewing, Common F gr $1.70, 35% 
Awls, Should. Peg, F gr $2.46, 40®40ftl0% 
Awls! Pat. Peg... F gr 63# . .. 40^4Oft 10% 

Awls, Shouldered Brad. .2.70 F gr.36* 

Awls, Handled Brad...$7.60 F gr. • -45% 
Awls, Handled ScratchF gr,|7.50.86&10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch. F do*, $1.60.26(^30% 

Awl and Tool Sets— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, F do* $10.00.65410% 

Fray’s AdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, $12; 2. *18; 

Nos. 1, $12. 2, $18.26% 

Henry’s Combination Haft. ..F dos $6.60 

B No. 42 ^ 10 . 60 : No. 43, $12.60. .70ftl0&6% 
Stanley’s Excelsior: 

No. 1, $7.60; NO. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
$6.60....30A10% 

Axes— 

Makers’* and Special Brands— 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser’s.Keg F » 4#, PaU F » 5# 

Fraser’s, In boxes.F gr $960 

Dixon’s Everlasting, In bxs...F do* lib 
$1J20; 2 lb $2.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting_10- lb palls, ea. 86# 

Lower (trade*, sp-tlal braud^^^ 

Axlos— 

No. 1.4#®4 H4, No. 2 

Nos. 7 to 14.5546% 

Nos. 16 to 18.47Jjg 

Nos. 19 to 22 .70% 

National Tubular Self-Oiling: Standard 
Farm a to 5) and 8pecial Farm (A1 

*°Lessthan 10sets. . 

Over 10 seta. SSMkty 

Bag Holders.— 

Sprengle*s Pat..F dos $18.60% 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60% 

Common 24-lb.F dos $160.60% 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balances..60% 

Chatillon’s Circular Spring Balances .60% 

Bells 


Crank, Connel’s.SSJS 

Lever, Sargent’s.. • — 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronxedor Pl*t€d.. . .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.^.26410% 

Lever! RK. M. Co.VT. 

Pull, brook’s,. 

Pull, Western..25&10% 

Cow- 

Common Wrought.. <X5}!3 

Western, Sargent’s list..TOJWJ 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 

Bellows— 

Mow k e“'.:::::::::::::: .'^oawliS 

Hand Beiiowi.4U«10@50* 

Belting, Bobber- 

Common Standard. amZSSS 

StiindArd ......70&7U&M 

Extra a ...60ft6®60&10% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Carbon.... 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co.. Diamond.60ftiu% 

Bench Stops— 

MorriU’s.. • • • ■ • • • •? SffufSiVaaift* 

Hotchkiss’s.F do* $$«dls 100^0410% 

Wes ton’s. No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.2641046% 
McGill’s....F do* $3.10% 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, ftc., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Barber’s! F do* $15.00. .4(X$40ftl0% 

Ives, F do* $20.00........ 

Diagonal.F do* $24.00.. ...40% 

Awlar. F do* $24.00.4046% 

Blind Adjusters- 

Domestlc.. F do* $3.00,^4% 

Excelsior.F do* $10.00.50ftl0ft2% 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20^20410% 

Blind Fasteners— 

Mackrell’s, F do*, ll.OO ^MlOj 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $16 F gr. .60410% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 F gr. .66ft 10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 P gr net 

Merriman’s.new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 2008... .$ 9.00 £ gr net 
Security Gravity. $9.00 F gr net 

Blind Staples— 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Deckle 
Sargent & CoV... 
Peck, Stow ft W. 

Braces.— 


r A Co.’s.-flWfcNS 

S!“5Ji 8 o«io -SSSH 


Barber’s, 

Nos. 10 to 10.. 


nos. iw w .. .5S5 

Nos. 80 to 88.. 

Barker’s. 

Nos. 8.10 and 12............ . 76 ftl 0 g 80 % 

Plated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12... .66ftl0g7g 

Osgood’s Ratchet.- AOftlOgW 

Spofford’s. 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. . .70g70ft6% 

New Haven Ratchet. 

Barber Ratchet.• 0o&W 2Si2{ 

Cowunon^Baii. American.. . . • .$1.10d$l.^ 

B Nos°26l^and 80. 

Nos. 117,118,119.70«70A6% 

A Barker’s Imp’d Plain. 75 ftl 0 ® 80 % 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....66AI0g70% 

Ratchet.76A10®80% 

Eclipse Rachet. • - 

GlobeJawed.J£g40ftl0% 

Corner Brace............. • v .40®40A10% 

Universal, 8 In., $2.10; 10 In.. 

Buffalo BaU. 

Brackets— 

Shelf plain, Sargent’s list, 66&l0< J 1 ^f 0 jj 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s Ust, 

Bright Wire Goods..86&10d86ftl0 
Broilers— 

Henls’ 8elf-) Inch.. 9 10 

Basting. ) Per do*...$460 6.60 


Hand- 

Light Brass..70&10% 

Extra Heavy.60410% 

^WtoMetU..OOftlOftlOJ 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)*.26*1(^36% 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s. 

Gong. Yankee.45410% 

Gong! Barton’s.40ftl0«60% 

CranHc, Taylor’s. 

Crank, Brooks’.50ft 10 ft2t 

Crank, Cono’s.. 10 » 


9x11 

660 


Barbed, V4 In. and larger. .Fib 71#@8# net 
Barbed! S in.V® sSi©# net 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.60% 

Moore’s Novelty, Mai. Iron.60% 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter — 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, ftc. .70®70* 10% 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70® 70ft 10% 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... -66ftl0% 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts. •^••••60% 

Wrought Barrel.7 q®70A10% 

Wrought Square.70®70ft 10% 

Writenutter, all Iron, Stanley’s. .60*10% 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, * r . .40*10% 

Writ Shutter, Saigent’s list.60*10% 

Writ Sunk Ffush, Saigent’s list... .66*10% 
Writ Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .50*10% 
Writ B.K.Flush. Com’n “ ... .66*10% 

Carriage, Machine, dtc.— 

Cora, list June 10, *84.7641042% 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., *84.76410% 

Pblla. pattern, list Oct. 7, ’84, 76410 ® 
7641046% 

R3.4W., old list.70% 

Machine, according to size... .76A10®80% 
Bolt Ends, according to size. ,76410®80% 

Tire- 

Common. list Feb. 28.’83...70% 

Portcbester Bolt and Nut Company: 

Empire, list Feb 28, »88. 70% 

Phila., list Oct. ’84. SST'~ 

Keystone, PhlladeL, list Oct. ’84... .1— 
Norway, Phila., list Oct. *84 ...76*10% 
American Screw Company: 

Norway, Phil., Ust OcTlb, ’84.... 76*10% 

EaglerPul., list Oct. 16, *84...80% 

PhfiadeL, Ust Oct. 16, ’84.82U% 


Bay State, Ust Feb. 28, ’83... 

r!r*W.. PhlladeL, Ust Oct. 16, ’84.... 82% 
Rft.E.lug.Co.70% 

Stove and Plow- 

Stove . 

Plow. i 

R. R ft W n Plow.66% 

Borax.F ®9*®10*# 

Boring Machines— 

Without 

DoaguSf*. 1 ^.. 

^^!nm 1 ° e ! , .T^ 660 6!76.V.'46®46ftl0 

Other Machines... 266 2.76.net. 

Phillips* Patent 
with Augers ... 7.00 76u 


Bnckets-See Well Buckets and Palls. 
Bull Rings— 

Union Co. Nut. 

Hotchkiss’low Ust ....80% 

Hum»on, 

~ -'etal. low Ust. 

60®60410% 

Butcher’s Cleavers- 


Peck, 8tow ft-- - 

Ellrich Hdw. Co., White Mi 


m a ^. Edg *. T : oo, .^Siiw3^ 

Foster Bros. w 

Butts— 


Wrought Brass.70®70A10% 

Cost Rass, Tlebout’s’...... 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast. 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.88R 

Cast Iron- 

Vest Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad.66*10A6®60ftl0% 


Loose Joint. . 

Loose Joint, Japammd... 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns.. 

ParUament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns...... -... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 
Plated Tips. 


.70416 

®76% 


Wrought Steelr- 


Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad... 

Loose Joint, Broad....... 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, ftc. 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside BUnd, Light. 

BronxedWright ^’tto.’.'40fti6®40ftl0A6% 


70416 

®76% 


Cnllpem— 

See Compasses. 
Calk** Toe— 






De wicks 

Can Opener*— 

Messenger’s Comet... __ __ 

S£S5»s....F dos <8.76, dis 20% 

No. 4 French- F dos tt.26Tdls 66®60% 

No. 6, Iron Handle, F 

Eureka.F dos 92.60, dis 10% 

Sardine Scissors.. F do* $2.76®3.06 

8t>r .F do* $2.76 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.26; 


Universal, 9 dos W.00.8846% 

Domestic, F do* ^60..4{j% 

Champion Fdo*$2.00. 60% 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE 


March 14, 1889 


Carda— 

Horse & Curry. 10 & 10 ® 10 & 10 * 10 % 

Cotton.New list. Aug., 18S3, 

t 10(310*10% 

Wool--..-New Hat, Aug., 1883, 

i<* 3 io&io% 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished.9 doz $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.9 doz 80# 

Socket.9 doz $1.75 

Bullard’s.25@26&10% 

Carpet Sweepers— 

BlsseU No. 6.9 doz $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.** doz $19.00 

BlsseU, Grand.9 doz $36.<X) 

Grand Rapids.* doz $34.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No. 2, 
$19.00; No. 3, $ 20,00 

Magic.9 doz $15.00 

Jewel.9 doz $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 
. 9 doz $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanm*d 

9 doz $24.00 

Excelsior .9 doz $22.00 

Garland.9 doz $18.(X) 

Parlor Queen.9 doz $34.00 

Housewife’s Delight.9 doz $15.00 

Queen. 9 doz $16.00 

Queen, with band.9 doz $18.00 

King.? doz $30.00 

Weed, Improved.9 doz $18.00 

Hub.9 doz $16.00 

Cog-Wheel.9 doz $16.00 

Conqueror. rt .P doz $22.00 

Easy. p doz $22.00 

Monarch.p doz $22.00 

Goshen.p doz $21.00 

Advance.p doz $18.0o 

Ladles’ Friend, No. 1, p doz, $15.00; 

No. 2. 9 doz $16.00 

American. p doz $15.00 

Grand Republic.P doz $35.00 

Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 

Casters— 

Bed.) New list: 

Plate.r. \ Brass.55(355*5* 

Shallow Socket ....) Others... .60®60A5% 

Deep Socket.... 1.40*10% 

Yale Casters, list Mav, 1884.. .30*10(340% 

Yale, Gem.60(,400A5% 

Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).45*10(350% 

Payson’s Anti friction.fl0®fl0&10% 

Giant Truck Casters.301 

Stationary Truck Casters. 60 * 10 % 

Socket Truck Casters. 50 * 

Cattle Leaders— 

Humason, Beck ley & Co.’s.70% 

.66%*10* 

Hotchkiss. ... 301 

Peck. Stow & W. Co.50*10% 

Chain- 

Trace, 6^-10-2, exact, 

P pair, $1.03.50&10&50&10&51 

Trace, 6*4-10-3, exact, 

P pair 02#.50&10®5oftl0A5% 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, 

P pair $1.11.50*10(350*10*5% 

Note.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 3# net 
P pair less than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretcher, and other fancy 
Chains, List Nov. 1. 1881 

50*10(350*10*5% 
American Coll, in cask lots, 

3-16 41 5-10 % 7-16 *4 H \i 

$8.75 6.25 6.00 4.50 4.40 4.00 3/75 3.50 
Less than cask lots, add 44#i3M»#9lb. 
German Coll, list of June 2o, 188'? 

German Halter Chain, list oftS? 

1887. ..5» ) A 1O*5®0( >% 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Rreast 
„ ^ 50*2* 

•Covert Traces. 35(321 

Oneida Halter Chain.6<>®doA5* 

Oalvanlzed Pump Chain.p TbSw^c# 

Jack Chain, Iron.7.V<o7:>ft5% 

Jack Chain, Brass.70®7o*6% 

Chalk- 

White.P gr50# 

gf* 1 .Pgr 70# 

White Crayons, p gr 12#(3l24o#.lot 

Chalk Lines— 

8ee Lines. 

Chisels— 

Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. S. ft W.I 

New Haven.i 

Wltherby. 75*5<<*75ftl0i 

Mix.... 

Ohio Tool Co.j 

Douglass.76(375*5% 

Buck Bros. 30* 

Merrill.00ftl0(360ftio&6* 

L. ft I. J. White.30®30A5* 

Tanged an/l Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Flrmers.WAio% 

Butchers’.$1.75(3$5.00 

Spear ft Jackson’s.$5 to £ 

Buck Bros..30* 1 

Cold Chisels, p Tb.i(V319# j 

Chucks— 

Beach Pat.each, $8.ou.20% 

Morsi’s Ad Jus table,each, $7.oo, 2o<.(2oA5% 

Danbury.each, $6.00, ills 30««:i0ft5% 

Syracuse. Balz Pat.25* 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought lron..25< 

Adjustable, Gray’s.201 

Adjustable, Lamoert’s.20% 

Adjustable. Snow’s.4o&5% 

Adjustable, Hammers.lot 

Adjustable, Steam’s.20*10% 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
oner.20*10% 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.0G4$ftl<>% 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70ft 10< 

Eberhard Mfg. Co. 40 * 6 ( 340 * 10 % 

Warner’s.10*10(34 0 * 10 * 6 * 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

Clips— 

Norway, Azlc, l* * £•’«.55*5*5% 

2nd graile Norway Axle, Si & 5 16. .06*5t 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16..60*6*5% 

Wrought-Iron Felloe Clips.9 lb, 544# 

Steel Felloe Clips.9 Tb, 5# 

Baker Axle Clips.26% 

Cockeyes.60% 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40. *10*2% 

Coffee 1>I!I In- 

Box and Side, List Jan. 1, 1888.50*2% 

American, Enterprise Mfg Co.20&10(330% 

The Swift. Lane Bros.20*10% 

Compasses, Dividers, «fce— 

Compasses, Calipers, Dlviders.70(370&10% 
Beni Is A Call Co.’s 

Dividers.60*5% 

Compasses & Calipers.50*6% 

Wing and Inside or Outside.60*5* 

Double.60% 

(Call’s Pat. Inside).30% 

Excelsior. 60% 

J. Steveus & Co.’8.25*10% 

St arret t’s 

Spring Calipers and Dividers 25*10*10% 

Lock Calipers and Dividers.25*10% 

Combination Dividers.25*10% 

Coopers* Tools— 

Bradley’s.20% 

Barton’s.20® 20*5% 

L.*L J. White.20*5% 

Albertson Mfg. Co. 25% 

Beatty’s.4<X3lo*5% 

Sandusky Tool Co .30(330*5% 

Corkscrews— 

Humason A Beckley Mfg. Co..40® 10*10% 

Clough’s Pat . 3344®3344&5% 

Howe Bros A Hulbert. 35% 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.10% 

Wadsworth’s.25% 

Cradles— 

Grain.60&2% 

Crow Bars— 

Cast Steel.9 Tb 4 # 

Iron. Steel Points.9 Tb 344# 

Curry Combs— 

Fitch’s. 50&10®50*10A10% 

Rubberper doz $10.00.20% 

Perfect.50% 

Curtain Pins— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls A Booth’s.33! 

Wostenholme.$7.76 


St 


D 


ampers, Arc— 


Dampers, Buffalo.50% 

Buffalo Damper Clips.50% 

Crown Damper..40% 

Excelsior. 40A10% 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope A Steven’s list 
30 A10% 

Leather, Pope A Steven’s list.40% 

Brass, Pope A Steven’s list.40% 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular size—9 doz $1.30 

Grav’s, 9 gr., $20.oo.20% 

Bee Rod 9 gr., $20.00.20% 

Warner’s No. 1, 9 doz, $2.50; No. 2, 

$3.30..40&10®50% 

Gem (Coll), list April 19, 1880.10% 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1886. .20% 

V lctor (Coll).00® C0A10% 

Champlon (Coll).C<>*10(360* 1 o* 10% 

Philadelphia, 5 In., $5.*K); 8 In., $7.75.. % 

Cowell’s_No. 1, 9 doz, $18.00; No. 2. 

$15.00.50% 

Rubber, complete, 9 doz, $4.50.. . 55 * 10 % 

Hercules.50% 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.25<330®35% 

Drawing Knives— 

Wltherby.J 

P. S. A W .! 75*6(3 

Mix.| 75A10* 

New Haven.I 

Merrill.60*10(360*10*5% 

Douglas.75(376*5% 

W at rous.16ft U K326* 

L. A I. J. White.2<>A5% 

Bradley’s. 36% 

Adjustable Hand le.25(33344% 

Wilkinson’s Folding. . 26<325&6* 

Drills and Drill Stoeks- 

Blacksmlths'.each $1.75 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding, each $7.50.20% 

Breast, P. S. A W.40*10% 

Breast, Wilson’s.30*5% 

Breast, Millers Falls.. .each $3.oo, dis 25% 
Breast, Bartholomew’s, .each $2.50, dls 
25 A 1W340% 

Ratchet, Merrill’s..20®20A5% 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.25% 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20®20A5% 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.20ft 10% 

Ratchet, Weston's.20(326% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .25^3:10% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable, $12.00.20ftl0% 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.10% 

Automatic Boring Ttx>ls... $1.76®$1.85 

Pi cist Drills — 

Morse.50&10ft5% 

standard.60ftl0ft5% 

Sy racusi‘.60A10 A6% 

Cleveland.60&10&5% 

Williams .60ft 10ft 10% 


superior Axle Clips..6644*5*6% Drill Him.-See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks.— SeeChucka 
Dripping Pans— 

Smallslzes. .9 lb 6$%# 

Large sizes. 9 lb 6*%# 


E« 


gg Beaters. 

Dover. 9 doz $1.50 

National, 9 doz $4.50.3.34%< 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $17.00(3 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).9 gro $15.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).9 gro $12.00 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), 9 doz $4.50 
Triumph (T. A S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $10.60 
(3$11.50 

Advance, No. 1.9 gro $10.50 

Advanc*, No. 2.9 gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.9 gro $15.00 

Ayres* Spiral.9 gro $5.00 

Double <H. A R. Mfg. Co).9 gro $16.20 

Easy (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $14.00 

Triple (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $16.20 

Spiral (H. A R. Mfg. Co.).9 gro $4.60 

Paine, Diehl A Co.’s.9 gro $24.00 

Egg Poncher*— 

Buffalo Steam F.gg Poachers, 9 doz. No. 

1, $ 6 . 00 ; No. 2. $9.00.25% 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s.20% 

Bigelow A Dowse.20% 

Emery— No. 4 to No.54to Flour.CF 
46 gr. 150 gr. F FF. 

Kegs, 9 Tb.4 # 5 # 2*4# 

44 kegs, 9 &...4J## 544# 

!i kegs, 9 tb...444# 544# 8 # 

10-Tb cans, 10 

incase.6 # 644# 5 # 

lo tbcans, less 

than 10.10 # 10 # 744# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware- 
See Hoi low-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pint*— 

Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885..50A10(350A10A5% 
Brass.60®60A6T 

Escutcheon**. 

Door Lock_Same dls as Door Locks. 

Brass Thread.60®60&10% 

Wood.25% 


1 auceti*.— 

Fcnn’s. 40 % 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Rail.26t 

Fenn’sCork Stops. 334 * i 

Star.60% 

Krary’s Pat. Petroleum..40*6*2% 

B. A L. B. Co. 

West’s Ixick. Open and Shut Key.. .50% 

Star, Metal Plug, new list.40% 

Lockjxirt. Metal Plug, reduced list..60% 

Metallic Key, Leather Llued_ 00 A 10 ® 

60ft loft 10 % 

Cork Llneil.70*5®70ft 10 % 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 50 % 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots_50*10* 

John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Kev.40% 

IXI>, 1st ouallty, Cork Lined.50s 

Diamond Lock. 40 % 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.60% 

Ooodeuough Cedar. 50 * 

Ross Metallic Key.50% 

Reliable Cork Lined.00% 

Western Pattern Cork Llued.50% 

Self-Measuring 

Enterprise, 9 doz $50.00 .20*10% 

Lane's, 9 Joz $:J6.00.25A10* 

Victor, 9 doz $36.00.25*10% 

Felloe Plates...9 tb 6 ® 644 # 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati. .. | 5 A 5 % 

Files— 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, Ac. .60A10®60A 
10A5% 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files. 25 % 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds).75% 

(extra prices on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 

60ft 10 ® 60*10*10% 

Fair brands.60ftlo&lo®70% 

Second quality.70&10®75&H>% 

Nicholson’s Horse Rasps_Gu^iOraCOA 

. „ . „ 10*5% 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.50*74^(350*10% 

McCaffrev’s Horse Rasps.50*10% 

Imported — 

J. * Riley Carr ... List, April 1, 1883, 15% 

J. ft Riley Carr Horse Rasps. 10 % 

Moss A Gamble... List, April 1 , 1883, 15% 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, 20* 

Stubs.Stubs list, 25(330% 

Turtou’s.Turton’s list, 2<k326% 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. . American list. 60% 

Fluting Machines— 

Knox, 444-Inch Rolls.$3.25 each ) 

Knox, 6 Inch Rolls.$3.00 each ) ^ 

Eagle, 344-Inch Roll. $2.15.35% 

Eagle, 5^-ineh Roll, $ 2.86 .35% 

Crown, 4»4 in.. $3.50; 0 In.. H.00; 8 In., 

$6.50 each . 35 % 

Crown Jewel. 6 In..$3.50 each, 36% 

American, 6 In., $3.00; 6 In., $3.40; 7 In.. 

$1.50 each. 35 % 

Domestic Fluter.$1.50 each net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, 

„ , _ 9 doz $12, dls 25% 

Crown Hand Fluter. Nos. 1, $16.00; 2, 

$12.50; 3, $10.00.30% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 9 doz 

$15.:50.40% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 9 doz 

$11.00.40% 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 05 9 doz 

$8.00.40% 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. 9 doz $15.00.. . 35 % 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron. 

9 doz $15.00 . 30% 

Buffalo.9 doz $1<UX>.10% 

Fluting Scissors-.46% 

Fodder Mqucczrrs- 

Blair’s. 9 doz $2.00 

Blair’s “ Climax ”. ..9 doz $1.25 


Fork*— 

Hay, Manure, Ac., Asso. List.65% 

Hay, Manure, ftc., PhUa. List. .60®60A6% 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 

Buffalo Champion.60*10*5% 

Shepard> Lightning.65% 


.60% 


White Mounti 

Fruit aud Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A10@30% 

Henls.9 doz $3.75®|4.00 

P. D. A Co.9 doz $3.76®$4.00 

Shepard's Queen City.40% 

Fry Pans— 

High List.75*5(375*10 

No. 0 12 3 4 

9 doz. .$3.75 $4.70 $5.30 $5.95 $6.56 

No . 5 6 7 8 

9 doz.$7.60 $8.75 $10.00 $11.25 

Low List.65*10% 

No. 0 12 8 4 

9 doz..*3.00 $3.75 $4.25 $4.76 $5.26 

No. 6 6 7 8 

9 doz.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 


Fnse- 


9 1000 ft. 


Common Hemp Fuse.fordry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse.fordry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Tajied Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.25 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 

fl 

VT nuges— 

Marking, Mortise, ftc..60*10% 

Starrett‘s Surface, Center and Scratch, 
28*10* 

Wire, low list..10*10% 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden A Co.10% 

Wire, Morse’s.50®50A5% 

Wire, Brown A Sharpe’s.10®20% 

Gimlets— 

Nall and Spike.50A10A6* 

” Eureka ’’ Gimlets.40*10% 

“ Diamond ” (iimlets. 9 gr $6.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46<345A5% 

Double Cut, Ives'. 60 ® 60 A 6 % 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10% 

’’ Bee.” 9 gr $12 .26T325A5% 

Cilue— 

I>e Page’s Liquid.25(325*5% 

Upton’s Liquid.35% 

Le Page A Co.’s Improved Process 

25a25&5% 

(•Ine P«t«— 

Tinned.40% 

Enameled.40A5% 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka”.40% 

Family, L. F. C.’s ” Handy ”.50% 

(•I'iiidxtnncH— 

Small, at factory.9 ton $7.50(39.00 

Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent.70*10% 

Reading Hardware Co. 30*10* 

ITuck Haws. — 

See Saws. 

II a Iters— 

Covert’s, Rope, 44 -in. Jute.50*2% 

Covert’s. Rope, 4 -ln. Hemp.40*2% 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.40*2% 

Covert’s Hemp TIorse anil Cattle Tie. 

60*2% 

Covert’s .lute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

60*10*2% 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers — 

Maydoli’s, list Dec. 1, ’86.25®26A10% 

8±S£5¥ , SS&::: J 

Atha Tool Co. ) 50350*10% 

Fayette R. Plumb. 40A10®50% 

C. Hammond A Son..40A10®50% 

Verree.5% 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2,3, $1.25, 1.50 A 

1.75.99*10* 

Nelson Tool Works.40*10* 

Warner A Nobles.2<V<<26 

Peek, Stow A Wilcox. 40% 

Sargent’s.334%A10% 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges — 

3 tb and under.g»««p ««,« 

A tO O Tb. t 4 lb .H)f • f -x avw 

Over 5 lb.9 lb 30# \ ftlua7 '« 

Wilkinson’s Smiths.1044#®ll#9a 

IlniidcuffN and l.eg Irons— 

Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00 

9 doz. 10% 

Provldeuce Tix>l Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 

9 doz.10* 

Tower’s.25* 

Daley’s Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, 9 doz $48.(X); Nickeled, 
$57.<X>; 3 Hands, Polished. 9 doz 
$72.00; Nickeled. $81.00. 25% 

11a ndles— 

Iron, Wrought or Cast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 4 

Per doz. . .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.36 *.60 

0OA10* p)% 

Roggin’s Latches.9 doz 3o#(335# 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches..9 doz 70# net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate. $0.88.net 

Bam Door. 9 doz $1.40.10*10% 

Chest and Lifting.70* 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.40*10®40*10*5* 

Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge. Ac.. .40* 

Brad Awl.9 gr $2.00 

H lckory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. 9 gr 4.50) 
Hickory Firmer Chisel. large. 9 gr 5.00 £ 
Apple Firmer Chisel, nss’iF.. 9 gr 5.00 I v 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large. ..9 gr6.00 ( * 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’ll... 9 gr 3.00 5 
Socket Frnm Ing Chisel, ass’d. 9 gr 5.00 I 

J. S. Smith A Co.'s Pat File.60% 

File, assorted.9 gr 2.75 i 4fta 

Auger, assorted. V gr 5.<X) 

Auger, large.9 gr 7.00 \ 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*10% 

Pat . Auger, Douglass’— 9 set ft 1.25 net 

Pat. Auger, Swau’.9 set $1.00 net 

Hoe Rake, Shovels Ao.50*1 * 
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Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80#: No. 8, 

22#: No. 2 and No. I Reversibfe. 22#. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Bandies, 60#... 00% 

Champion.16# 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. . 00610610070 * 
Barn Door, New England. .00610610070* 

Samson Steel Antifriction.66% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

U. S. Wood Trade.65* 

Champion.60610% 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Ylg. Co.’s 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon.60% 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon for Wood Track..Vi* 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed's Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

Sterling's Imp’red (Antl-Frlctlon).66610* 
Victor. No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $16.60; No. 

8, $18.00 . 6062* 

Cherltree.60610* 

Kidder's. 60610060 * 

The Boss.00610% 

Best Anti-Friction.60610* 

Duplex (Wood Track).0061066% 

Terry's Pat., 9 dos pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

$12.00..W660AO61O* 

Cmnk’s Pat., No. 4. $12.00; No. 6. $ 14 . 40 ; 

No. eT$18.00.50616060* 

Wood Track Iron Clad, 9 ft. 10#.50 

&16<460* 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction.6005065* 

Architect, 9 set $6.00.20* 

Eclipse.20610* 

Felix, 9 set $4A0. 20% 

Richards'.80030610% 

Lane’s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.40610% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger..20610<425A10* 

Warner’s Pat..20(420610* 

Stearns* Antl-Frlctlon.20(420610% 

Stearns' Challenge. 26610 ( 426610610 * 

Faultless.40(44066% 

American, 9 set $6.00..20610* 

Rider 6 Wooster, No. 1, 62)*#; No. 2, 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 8.40610* 

Paragon, Nos. 6,654, 7 and 8..20610* 

Orescent. 60(460610* 

Nickel, Cast Iron. . 60 * 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40* 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Single Strap .33v»% 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap. .40* 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon.40* 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel. $16.00; 6 In. 

Wheel, $21.00.46* 

Star.40610(44061066* 

May.6066(460610* 

Barry. $6.00.40610* 

Harness Snaps— 

See 8naps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1, I860. 

Isaiah Blood.36(440* 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .4066* 

Hunt's Broad.40* 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40610(460* 

Hurd's.40610060* 

Fayette R. Plumb.40610060% 

Wm. Mann. Jr., 6 Co.60Q5066* 

Underhill ridge Tool Co.4066(440610* 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright_33)4% 

C. Hammond 6 Son.40610060* 

Simmons’. .40610060* 

Peck’s.4061004061066* 

Kelly's.6006066* 

Sargent 6 Co..60* 

Ten Eyck Edge TUol Oo.4061004061066* 
Collins.10* 

Hay and Straw Knives— 

Lightning. .Mfrs*. price 9 dos $18.00,26* 
But jobbers frequently give extras. 

Gem.9 do* $10 

Wadsworth’s.4067)4040610* 

Carter's Needle.9 doz $11.W0$12.OO 

Heath's.9 doz I13AO014.OO 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60* 

Auburn, Strew..40* 

Nolln's Hay.9 do* $10.00 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinges 

.(6 to 12 “ 

< 14 to 2< 

(22 to 81 _ _ 

n MTT Welded ^ ® W 12 In., 9 ®.3k# 

Weiaed < 14 to 20 In., 9 9.. 8W# 
Hook .(22 to86In., 9 9...2«# 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 34 

60610* 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 284 

66610* 

Rolled Plate.70610* 

Rolled Raised. 70610* 

Plate Hinges) 8,10 A 12 In., 9 9.6% 

" Providence ” j over 12 In., 9 9.4* 

Spring Hinges— 

Geer's Spring and Blank Butts.40* 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1886.20* 

Acme and U. S.80* 

Empire and Crown.20* 

Hero and Monarch.60* 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.20* 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed...net 

Oxford, Bronze and Brass.net 

Barkers Double Acting. 20610* 

Union Mfg. Co. 26* 

Bommer’i. So* 

Bock man’s.16(420* 

Chicago.80% 

W1U»\.10* 

Devore’s.40* 

Rex.40% 

Royal.60* 

Reliable. 60 * 

Champion.6o* 

Oats Ilinaes — 

Western.9 doz $1.40, 00% 

N. E. .. 9 doz $7.00. 66; 

N. K. Reversible.9 doz $5.20, 66610 * 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, 2. 8.6061065* 

N. Y. State.9 doz $ 5 . 00 . 56610*5 

lutomatic .9 doz $12.50, 60% 

Common Sense.9 do* pair $4.50 fio% 

Seymour's. 466ln% 

8hepard’s.6061066% 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. 9 doz $12.oo, 

60* 

Blind Hinges— 

Parker.7562% 

Palmer.60666lo* 

Seymour .7«»62% 

Nicholson.46610* 

Huffer.60* 


Strap 
Screw Hook and 
Strap. 


76(47666* 
lm, 9 9 Mit 
to 20 in., 9 9.. 8 m# 
" 80In.,JR 9....2ft# 


Clark's. Nos. 1. 3, 6, 40 and 60 

7661066(480% 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.60* 

Sargent's, Nos. 1, 8, 6,11,13 

76610(47661066* 

Sargent's, No. 12.76610610* 

Reading’s Gravity.7661007561065* 

Shepard's 

Noiseless.7661066* 

Niagara.8062)4* 

Buffalo.8066* 

Clark's Genuine Pat.8066* 

O. 8., Lull 6 Porter.75610* 

Acme, Lull 6 Porter.7666* 

Queen City Reversible.75* 

Clark's Lull 6 Porter, Nos. 0, 1, IK, 

2, 2)4, 8.7661062)4* 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 8, for Brick, 
$13.60.2662* 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, 6c. 66* 

Planter’s, Cotton, 6c.66* 

Warren Hoe.60* 

Magic.9 dos $4.00 

Eye— § 

D. 6 H. Scovil.20* 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .4666* 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern.. .80* 

Maynard, 8. 6 O. Pat.4666* 

8andusky Tool Co., S.60. Pat._6o* 

Hubbard 6 Co., S. 6 O. Pat.60* 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S.6 0. Pat... .60* 

Grub. 00 ( 460610 * 

Hog Rings and Ringer*— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. ... 9 dos $4.50 

Hill’s Old Style Ringers..9 doz $8.00 

Hill’s Tongs. 9 do* $4.50 

Hill's Rings..9 doz bxs $ 2 . 2602.40 

Perfect Kings.9 dos bxs $1.7602.00 

Perfect Ringers.9 doz $2.60 

Blair's HogRingers..9doz$2.00(42.65 

Blair’s Hog Rings.9 doz 96#0$l.oo 

Champion Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double..9 doz $2.25 

Brown’s Ringers.9 doz $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.9 doz $1.26(41.30 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 

Brake.20* 

Moore’s Differential Pulley "Block.. . .40* 
Energy Mfg. Co’s^.26* 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Balz Pat.9 doz $4.00; 26* 

Nicholson File Holders..20* 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware— 

Ground.00(46066* 

U nground.60610060610610* 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Maslln Kettles.66610% 

Boilers and Saucepans.4066* 

Tinned Boilers ana Saucepans.40* 

Gray Enameled-W are- 

Stove.60(46066* 

Maslln Kettles.60610(460610610% 

Boilers and Saucepans. .4066* 

Agate and Granite ware.26* 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60446066* 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 0 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

Stiver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 * cash in 80 days. 

Reed 6 Barton.1 

Meriden Britannia Co. 

Simpson, Hall. Miller 6 Co.f 

Rogers 6 Brother. .J 

Hartford Bllver Plate Co.) 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.( 406665* 

Hooka- 

Cost Iron— 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list- ) 

Bird Cage, Reading.J 00610610* 

Clothes Line, Sargent's list ..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

00610(460610610* 

Celling, Sargent’s list.66610610* 

Harness. Reading list. A6610066610610* 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

66610(460610% 
Coat and Hat,Readlng. 50610050610610 * 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton.. f dos $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet 6 Handle W’ksj^ 

Tassel and Picture (T. 6 8. Mfg. Co.)..A0* 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, 6c. 

See wrought Goods. 

Wire— 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1886. 4tb% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

Iggg. 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.’.’.’.* .. .46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46* 

Belt.75610080* 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass. No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.26; No. 4, $2.60 

Nolln’s Grass.9 doz $2.26 

Bush. 66 ( 460 * 

Whlffletree—Patent.66* 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

70(470610* 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.60610610* 

Fish Hooks. American.60% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nalls— 

Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

25610(426610610* 
Clinton, Fln.,24# 22# 21# 20# 10#. 

40610@50* 

Essex ....28# 26# 26#24#23#. 

2561'*(426610610* 

Lyra-.25# 23# 22# 21# &'#. 

4061066(460* 

Snowden ^.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

4061065(450% 

Futnam.23#21# 20# 10# 18#. 

I0o0 tb iu year 16 % 

Vulcan.23# 21# 2n# 10# 18f..l2**65t 

Northwest’n.25# 23# 22# 21# 2u#. 

106106565* 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 10 # I8#..2u&2**« 

Boston.28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.2062!v< 

A. C.25# 23# 22# 21 # 20#. 

25610(433)466* 

C. B.-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

256UVJ 33)666% 

Champlain .28# 86# 26# 24# 23#. 

26610610* » 


New Haven. .28# 26# 26# 84# 28#. 

25610026610610* 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#...30610* 

Champion .. .26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 

10610610* 

CapewelL....28#26#26#24# 8 ^ 86Aw 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19#18#/ 

10610(410612)4* 

Anchor.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.36* 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. .40610* 

Empire Bronzed..14 9 9. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 

Hose* Rubber- 

Competition...76610(47561066* 

Standard.704*70610% 

Extra.60(400610% 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co., Para.80610* 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co., Extra.60* 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co., Dundee.6061066* 

Hashers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.9 gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.9 gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 

8plttoons, No. 2, 9 dos.,$6.75 

Basins, Ringed. 9 dos., No. 1, $3.70; 

No. 2, $3716; No. 8.$2.70 

Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 8 (4 

pieces), 9 dos. nests.$16.87 

Keelers, Nested, Noe. 1, 2, 8 and 4 <4 

pieces), 9 dos. nests.$8.37 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-inch <3 

pieces). 9 dos. nests.$6.76 

Liquid Measures, pt., qt-, 2 qt. and fun- 

nell (4 pieces)* set.$3.00 

Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qts Ab 

pieces), 9 set.$2.26 

See also Pails. 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 

I^ettles— Span. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 In., 9 9.... 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 in., 

9 9. 26# 23)4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow- Ware. 

Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80,1886.. .606103 
6066* 

Eagle, Cabinet, 6e.8S)*62* 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40* 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40* 

Hotchkiss 1 Pad. and Cab. .36* 

Ratchet Bed Keys.9 doz $4.00.16* 

Wollens&k Tinned.60610* 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin’s. 

Applewood Handles.. .9 doz $6.00, 40* 
Rosewood or Cocobok>.9 doz $0.00,40* 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.28(480* 

Ames' Butcher Knives.26* 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, 6c.40* 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40610* 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20(426* 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 doz $1.60,16(420* 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20* 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn. Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

t 2 .no 

3.60 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.66(468% 

DoorPor. Jap’d.75(478% 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.00(42.25 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.$2.004*2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain. 006104460610610 % 

Hemacite Door Knobs.40610(460% 

Yale 6 Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40% 

Furniture Plain.76# gro Inch. 10% 

Furniture, Wood Screws.26610* 

Base, Rubber Tip.7061066* 

Picture, Judd’s.00610610070* 

Picture, Sargent’s.70610* 

Picture, Hemacite.3666* 

Shutter, Porcelain.66610% 

Carriage, Jap.9 gro 80#, 60610* 

L adles*— 

Melting, Sargent's.66610* 

Melting. Reading.36610* 

Melting, Monroe’s Pat...9 dos $4.00, 40% 

Melting, P. 8. 6 W.866104440* 

Melting. Warner’s.80* 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.60610* 

Quaker City.60610* 

Enterprise.60610* 

Lanterns— 

Tubular— 

Plain with Guards, 9 doz.$4.00(44.25 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$4AO04.76 

Square Plain, with Guards... .$4.00(44.26 
Sg. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4.26(44.60 
Without Guards, 26# 9 doz less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police. Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.26; 
Large, $0.76.20(326* 

Lemon Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.... 9 doz $6.00, 
266-30* 

Wood. No. 2.9 doz $3.00, 36% 

Wood. Common.9 doz $1.70(31.75 

Dunlap’s Improved .9 doz $3.76. 20* 

Sanimls... .No. 1, $5.00; No. 2. $9; 12. 

$18 9 doz.26610% 

Jennings’ Star.9 doz $2.50 

The Boss.9 doz $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, 9 doz $6A0; 2, $3.36; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.5O06O&5* 

King.4066* 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.50* 

Draper's Chalk.60* 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, 

$1.25; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.26; No. 4. 

$2.75; No. 5, $3.26.26* 

Cotton Chalk.6o* 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4}*» $2.50; 

10* 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, fC.00; No. 

1, $6A0; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.60 9 

gro..26* 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3)*, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4**, $2.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46* 

Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60: No. 19, 
$3.00; No. 20, $2.60 


Ventilator Cord, Braided, 

White or Drab Cot..9 dos $7 A0.20* 

Locks, Ac.— 

Door Locks, Latches, dbc. 

List Dec. 80, ’86, chgd 

Mallory, Wheeler 6 Co., list Jul^®^ 

Sargent 6 Co., list Aug. 1, *88. .56626*7 
10(460610% 

Reading Hardware Co., list Fe bJE^8 8.^ 

Livingston 6 Co.70* 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.60628* 

Plat©...83*62* 

F. Many's “ Extension Cylinder " $10 A0 
9 doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40(440610* 

Yale Corrugated Key.88)*% 

Delta Flat Key.wS* 

L6C. Round Key Latches.30610* 

LAC. Flat Key Latches.. 38 * 610 * 

Romer’s Night Latches.16* 

Yale, new list.88** 

Shepard son or U. 8.86* 

Felteror American.40610* 

Seed's N. Y. Hasp Look.26* 

Cabinet — 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-) List March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin... \ Jan J,'86..38*62* 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 89. 1 .40* 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 63.40610* 

Deits, Nos. 86 to 96.80* 

Stoddard Lock Co.80638** 

"Champion " Night Latches.40* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040610* 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.2662* 

‘'Champion " Cab. and Com bln.. .88** 

Yale. .... .33 * 

Romeris.26* 

Padlocks — 

List Dec. 28, »84 .75075610* 

Yale Lock lifg. Co.'s.33** 

Eagle.2662* 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.4062* 

Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91.80* 

Romer’s Scandinavian, 6c., Nos. 100 to 
606..16* 

A. E. Delta.40* 

Champon Padlocks.40* 

Hotchkiss. 80* 


Star.. 


46* 


Horseshoe.9 doz, $0.40(440610* 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40(440610* 

Nock's. .. ..80* 

Brown’s Pat.26* 

Scandinavian.90(490610* 

Fraim's Pat. Scandavlan low list.00* 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160.40* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160_60* 

Limber Tools, 

Ring Peaviea," Blue Line . .9 dos $20.00 

Ring Peavles, Common.9 dos $18.00 

Steel Socket Peavles.9 doz 821.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavles_9 doz $19.00 

Cant Hooks, "Blue Line"..9 doc616.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. 9doc$14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, "Bine 

Line” Finish. . ...$10.00 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.9 doz $14A0 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Bine Line” 

Finish.9 dos $14.00- 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish..9 dos $12.00- 

Hand Spikes... .9 dos 0ft.,$16.00; 8ft,, 

820.00- 

Pike Poles, Pike 6 Hook, 9 dos., 12 ft., 
$11.60; 14 ft.. $12.60: 10 ft., $14A0; 

18 ft.. 117.60: &0 ft., $^1A0. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 doz. 12 ft- 
$10.00: 14 ft.. $ 11 . 00 : 10 ft.,$ls.00; l3 
ft., $10.00; 20 ft.7f20.OO. 

Pike Poles, not ironed, 9 dos. 12 ft.. 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 16 ft.. $9.00; 18 
ft.. $12.00: 20 ft., $10.00. 

8etting Poles, 9 doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $16.00; 16 ft., $17 , .00 
Swamp Hooks...9 dos $18.00* 

Lustro— 

Four-ounce Bottles....9 dos, $1.76; 9 
gross..»....$17.00 


M 


allots— 

Hickory.20610020610610% 

Lignum vl tee.20610^20610610* 

B. 6 L. Block Co., Hickory 6 L. V. 

80080610* 

Hatch Safes— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting...9 doz $1A0^ 
Hat locks. Regular list... .6066060610* 
Heat Cotters— 

Dixon’s 9 doz. 4066* 

Nos. 12 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00- 

WoodrulTs 9 doz.4066* 

Nos. 100 160 

$15.00 $18.00 

Chsmpion 9 dos .40646* 

Nos..200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern 9 dos.7007066* 

Nos.11 12 18 

$27.00 $88.00 $46.00 

American.30* 

Nos. 1 2 8 4 B 5 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $60 

Enterprise. 

Nos.10 12 22 82 _ 

Each.$3 $2 A0 $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40610* 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

9 doz. ..$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge 9 doz.46045610* 

Nos.. 12 3 

$22.00 $30.00 $40.00 

Home No. 1.9 doz, $26.00, 55610* 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos..6 2 6 8 

$60 $75 $80 $226 .20^26% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20610030* 

Chad born’s Smoked Beef Cutter. 9 doz 
$66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d quality/, 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades, $12; 8 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s. 20610* 

Smith’s, 9 doz. Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
10046* 

Knapp 6 Cowles.50610060* 

Buffalo Adlustable.9 doz. $3.00, 26* 


Digitized by boogie 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 14, 1889 


MoIuim Gates— 

Stebbln’sPat.«... 

gtebbin’* Genuine. 60 * 10 *w 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends..40*10* 

gwwe’s Hard Metal..60*10* 

Unoojn's Pattern..70^70*10 

Boss, P dos: 

Nos. 1, $7; No. 8, $8; No. 8, $9: No. 4, 

HO.00*10*10* 

Money Drawers....)) dos, $183$90 
Muzzles— 

SHety. .p dos, $3.00,26 * 


N. 


I alls, see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 14,'87 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...p k< 

$2.r- 

Nall Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer.p dps $9, net 

No. 1.p dos. $80.00.10* 

BeUcan.p dos, $9.00, 26* 

Boss 1L .? dos. $80.00.30* 

Lightning.4 dos $&.00 

Nall Seta- 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..P gr.,$12,20* 
Nat Crackers— 

Table (H. * B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Bfake’s Pattern..p dos $2.00,10* 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Co.60* 

Nate- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 6.4# 6.6# 

In lots less than 100 a, P a, add K#; 1-a 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

O'* Government. .P a 7*f 38 # 

.8. Navy. p *6*3 7# 


anc and Tin.66065*10* 

ft-ass and Copper.60*10060*10*6* 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$8.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 P doz! 
„ „ _ 10010*10* 
Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list. 40 * 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zinc, 

^ , 60*10*10* 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass.60* 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.60* 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.60* 

Broughton’s Zinc.60* 

Broughton's Brass.60* 

packing, Steam- 

Standard .60*10060*10*10* 

Extra .60*10060* 

N. Y. B. *P. Co., Standard ...60*lS&6* 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Salamander. 

P lb 66#, 80* 

Jenkins’ Standard.p tt 80#, 86* 

Miscellaneous 

American Packing.10#OU# P lb 

Russia Packing.14# p fl> 

Italian Packing.18#014# P n> 

Cotton Packing . .16|gl7# p lb 


Jute.. 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanized Iron— 


f P lb 


Quarts. 10 12 14 

HUl’s Light Weight, P doz. $2.75 8.00 8.26 

Hill's Heavy Weight, p dz. 8.00 3.25 8.76 

Whiting’s. . 2.76 8.00 8.25 

Sidney Shephard * Co.... 2.80 8.00 8.40 

Iron Clad ... a. 2.76 3.00 8.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 8.26 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt. .p dos $4.50 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt. .p doz $6.86 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60* 

Faber’s Round Gilt.p gro $6.26 

Dixon’s Lead.P gro $4.60 

Dixon’s Lumber.p gro $6.75 

Dixon’s Carpenters’.40*10* 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adze Eye, 6 to 6. $12.00; 

6 to 7, $18.00.60*6060*10* 

Picture Nalls— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Brass Head. Combination list.50*10* 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .60*10*10* 
Porcelain Head, Combination Ust..40&l0* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— P dos 65# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron— 

J J List March 23,1887. 

1)4 and under, Plain.66* 

lM and under. Galvanised.50* 

1*4 and over, Plain.65*214* 

1)4 and over, Galvanized.55*2 : 

Boiler Tubes, Iron.60*2! 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes 

Molding . ..........50*6(350*10* 

Bench, First Quality.60360*6* 

Bench, 8econd Quality.0OAlO30O&lOftlO* 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Iron Planes — 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Co.).40310* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. 

Co.).20*10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L, Co.).20*104 

Steer’s Iron Planes.36336*6* 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.'s.80*10380*10&10* 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .90*10330*10*10* 

Birmingham Plane Co.50350*5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Betting.20*10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40340*5* 

Sargent's . 80*10380*10*10* 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons...20*10* 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .$5.003$6.26 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.80* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ”.40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.SO* 

Dtmble.40* 

L. * I. J. White.26* 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button’s Patent.80*10340* 

Hall's No. 2. 6 in„ $13.60; No. 4. 7 in. 

$21.00 p dos.20*10338) 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. .60360*1 

Gas Pliers.60* 

Gas Pliers. Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60*6* 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers..40* 

Russell's Parallel.26* 

P. 8. * W. Cast Steel.60* 

P. S. ft W. Tinners' Cutting Nippers, 

„ add 0* dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, p dos. $12.00.. .80*6* 
Cronk’s 8 In., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40340*5* 

Plumbs nnd Level#— 

Regular List.70*10370*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46*10* 

Pocket Levels.70*10370*10*10* 

Davis Iron Levels..80* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*10* 

Polish, Metal. 

Prestoline.20*10* 

Krestollne Paste... 

Gaston’s Silver Compound. 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop’s I. X. L.p dos 

Bishop's O. K.p dos 

Bishop’s Pioneer.p doz 

Bishop’s American.p doz 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. P gr $12.00316.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt. .p gr $26.00326.00 

Post Hole and Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, P dos $96.00. 

26*10* 

Fletcher Poet Hole Augers, p doz $36, 20* 
Eureka Diggers . ... Tp do* $16.00317.00 

Leed’*. .P dos $8.0039.00 

Vaughan’s Poet Hole Auger, p dos 

$13.00314.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.P doz $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.p dos $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.P dos $9.00 

Schneldler.p dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.. .p dos $24.00 
Cronk’s Poet Bars, P doz $60.00, 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, p do^fSkLOO, 0 * 
„ „ 40340*10* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.p doz $6.0036.60 

Antrim Combination.p doz $8.00 

Hoosler.p dos $18.50 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

_ Saw.p dos$S8.00. 20*10* 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook, p doz $12.00, 
20*10* 

E. S. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools.40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, P dos 
„ _ $3.7634.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, p dos $4,263 

4.50 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

p dos $12.00, 20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel,P doz $8.60,80* 
J. Malllnson & Co., No. 1. $6.26: No. 2,7.26 

Pullers— 

Hot House, Awning, *c.60*10* 

Japanned Screw.60*10* 

Brass Screw. 60*10* 

Japanned Side.6644*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.60*10* 

Empire Sash Pulley.66360* 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.60* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $1.00: Swivel, 

*1.60.50*10360*10*6* 

Hay Fork, “Antl-Frlction,” 6 In. Solid, 

$6.70 .60* 

Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubrlcatlug .. .604 

Shade Rack.46* 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Moore’s Antl-Frlction 6 In. Wheel, P dos 

$12-00.40* 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*10360* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .60*10360 
*10*10* 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*63 
70*10*6* 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, p dos.. .60366# 
Bemls & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. .60*6* 
BemlsACall Co’s Springfield Socket.50*5* 
Spring, good quality....p doz $2.6032.60 

Spring, Leach's Pat.16* 

nls * Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40* 

Solid Tinners’ .p doz $1.44,65* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.16* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 

R.»- 

Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass.<pib36#.16* 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron..p ft. 7# 
Sliding Door. Iron, Painted, P foot 4#, 40* 
BarnDoor. Light. In. X H h 

Per 100 feet.$2.00 2.60 3.10,10* 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.16 2.70 8.25. .net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, P foot.44*36# 

Victor Track Kali, 7# P foot.60*2* I 

Carrier Steel Rail, P foot. 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.25* 

Rakes— 

Cast 8teel, Association goods. 66* 

Cast Steel, outside goods.60*10370* 

Malleable. 70370*5* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00. 60* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, 60* 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$6-00.&* 


Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

10* 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.60360*6* 

Imitation “ ....pdos$2.00,20*10*6* 

Torrey’s.20* 

Badger's Belt and Com.P dos $2.00 

Lamont Combination..p dos $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper.60* 

Iron, list Nov. 17. ’87 .60* 

Rivet Sets.60*10* 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26*2* 

Stair, Black Walnut. p dos 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Acme Moore’s Antl-Frlction.66* 

Union Barn Door Roller.70* 

Rope— | 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..)* In. and larger P ft 16k#) 

Manila.kin. p a 16V • 

Manila.* and 6-16 In. p lb 164 

Manila Tarred Rope.p lb 164 

Manila. Hay Rope. m m 15 

Sisal.. .\i Inch and larger p n> 12„ 

Sisal.. WIn. p lb 13U 

Sisal. M and 6-16 In. P ft 18“ 

Sisal, Hay Rope.P lb 12 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.p tt 124 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yara.p lb llfi,, 

Cotton Rope.P a 16318# r 

Jute Rope.p a of 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10380*10*10* 

SUujrett’s ’ Rules' and StnBilgh't 0 ^^^, 0 ^ 

Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ...PlOOa. 

Self-Heating...p dosO&oJnet 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.... p doz $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40340*10* 

Enterprise Star Irons.40* 

Combined Flu ter and Sad Iron, p doz. 

$16.00 .dls 15* 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 
_ . T _ „ * <*°z $24.00 net 

Chlnme Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8k#, 16* 

New England.6#, 16* 

Mahony'a Troy PoL Irons.26* 

Sensible.20320*6* 

National Self-Heating.7TTS)* 

Hand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886.40*10360* 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.80* 

Hash Cord- 

Common...... p a. loan# 

Patent, good quality .p a 13318k# 

White Cotton Braided, fair.. p a28329# 

Common Russia Sash.p B> 13k# 

Patent “ “ .P lb 16# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.Ptt 22 #328# 

India Cable Laid “ .pt i 3 f 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10*10*6* 

A Quality, Drab, 66# .10*10*6* 

B Quality, White, 60#.20*10*5* 

B Quality, Drab, 66#. .20*10*5* 

C Quality. White (only).26k#328# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.25# 

Samson— 

Braided, White Cotton, 50#..90330*6* 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 66#... .30330*6* 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#. .80330*5* 
Braided, Linen, 80#.80380*6* 

Hush Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 P gr. 

Ferguson’s... 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886,' 

A 60*2* 

Victor.60*10*2* 

Walker’s.10* 

Attwell Mfg. Co. ? 

Reading..... 

Hammond's Window Springs.40* 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Br’sed.p gr $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

TT , . Pgr$10.00 

Universal.30* 

Kempahall’s Gravity..60* 

Kempshall’s Model.60360*10* 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1886.....70* 

Pay son’s Perfect.60360*10* 

Hugunln’s Sash Balances.26*6*2* 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26*6*2* 

Stoddard * Practical”. 10 * 

Ives’ Patent.60360*10* 

Lie8che’s, Nos. 100 and 110, P gr $8; 

106. $10.00. .?20*lb* 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60* 

Champion Safety, list March 1,1888 
0 ^ 66356*6* 

Buckeye.P gro $4.80 

Hash Weights- 

Solld Eyes.p ton $22.00 

Sausage Htnffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ “Challenge,” P dos $20, 60360*6* 

Perry.p dos. No. 1, $15.00 • No. 0, 

921.00 .60350*6* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10330* 

Silver’s. .40*10* 

Haws— 

Dlsston's Clr- 1 

cular.46346*6* Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross times given 

Cuts.46346*6* by Jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26326*6* 

Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
60*10* 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cats 

P foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuto*** 
P foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts.p foot 27328# 

Atkins' Hollow Back X Cuts. .P fool 18# 

Atkins’ Mular, Mill and Drag...40* 

W. M. * C., Hand..90*6380*10* 

W. M. * C.. Champion X Cuts, Regu¬ 
lar. .p foot 24326# 

W. M. * C. X Cuts, Thin Back.. .77. 

P foot 27#32B# 

Peace Circular and M11L.46*10* 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 
n 20*10320*10*10* 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard. ..P foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

Richardson’s Circular and MU?° fc 

w ^ ^ 46346*10* 

Richardson’s X Cuts, 

No. 1. 39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8, 24# 

Hack Saws— 

Griffin’s, complete.40*10360* 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades_40*10360* 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Eureka and Crescent.26* 

Haw Frames— 

White Vermont.p gro $9.00310.00 

Red, Polished and Varnished.P dos 

$1.60,26* 

Haw Sets— 

Stillman’s Genuine... P dos $5.0037.76, 

Stillman’s Imlta.pdoz $3.2635.25?** 

40*6340*10* 

Common Lever.P dos $2.00,40*6* 

Morrill's No. 1, $15.00; Nos. 8 * 4 . f&LOOi 
40*10360* 

Leach’s.. .No. 0, $8.00; No. 1. $16, I 6320 * 

Nash's.20*10320*10*10* 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.50, dls 10* 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Co.’s new Pat 
30*61 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 
Hammer.... .30*5* 


..$7.00, 56*6* 

Hart’s Pat. Lever.. 7. _*)* 

Dlsston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6.50; dls 20* 

Atkin’s Lever. P dos No.LfSfoo-*Nc?2,°* 

Atkin’s Criterion.p dos f?.60 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $16.00; No. 2. 

$24.00. . 40*10* 

Aveiy’s Saw Set and Punch. 40 % 

Am. Tool Co.’s Superior.p dos $16,60* 

Haw Toola— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior. 

^ , $0.00 p dos 

Hcalea— 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality. 

P aos $21.00 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161....P dos $0.763$7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.82.1032.20 

Union Platform, Striped.$2.2032.80 

Chatllion’s Grocers’ Trip ScaleTTTr^Sl 

Chatlllon’8 Eureka.7.[SS 

Chatlllon’s Favorite.40* 

Family. Turnbulls.80380*10* 

Rlehle ifros.’ Platform. 

Hcale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. .60*103 
60*10*5* 

ChatlUon’s No. 1.Tlo* 

Chatlllon’s No. 2. 50 * 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. * L. Co.' 

$0.60.80*10* 

Box, 1 Handle.P dos $4.00.10* 

Box, 2 Handle.. .... p dos $6.00.10* 

Defiance Box and Ship.20*10* 

Foot.60*10300* 

m dos $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Screen Window and Door 
Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 
Warner’s Screen Comer Irons.. 


Steams’ Frames and Corners, 

Screw Drivels— 

Douglas Mfg. Co.20*10*10* 

Dlsston’s.46*10* 

Dlsston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10* 

Buck Bros.SO* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.66*10* 

Black Handles..60*10* 

Sargent * Co.’s 

No. 1 Forged Blade.60*10*10* 

Nos. 20, 80 and 60.66*4*10*10* 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1.To0*2O37« 

No. 1 Extra.60360*10* 

Nos. 00 * 4.60*5350*10*6* 

Steams’..26*10*5* 

Gay * Parsons.86* 

Clark's Pat. 8033314* 

Crawford’s Adjustable.80* 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..26326*10* 

Allard’s Spiral, new list. .26* 

Kolb’s Common Sense, .p doz $6.00, dls 
26*10* 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .30*80*6* 

Screw Driver Bits.p dos 60375# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.p gro $6.26 

Fray’s HoL HdleTSets.No. 3, $12J», dU 
26 326* 10* 

P. D. * Co.’s all Steel..7T.TTr.60* 

Hcrewa— 

Wood Screws List March 1,1889 

Flat Head Iron.60*) 

Round Head Iron_40* 

Flat Head Brass.46* Extras 

Round Head Brass...86* often given 
Flat Head Bronze... .46* by Jobbers 
Rcund Head Bronze.36* 
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Flat Hni Iron..... 6M 

Bound Bnel, Iron.-.*..6Q* 

Amah emd Hand— 

Bench ,OMn.66*ke08NHfi*lO* 

Bench, Wood, Beech.dasttib 

Bench, SFood, Hickory..90A101 

Hand J . : W«od ..26*16095*10*5* 

log, Want Point. 735*76*10* 

Conch and Leg. Gimlet Mint.76* 

Hand Rail, Sargent's..66$4*10* 

HsndHM, H. ft B. Mfg. Go..JT0*1W76* 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.-..76* 

Jack Screws, Millers Ms list..60*60*6* 

Jack Screws, P. S. ft W. 36* 

Jack Screws, Sargent. . 40*10*66*10*6* 
Jack Screws. Stearns'..40*40*10* 

Scroll Sawn— 

Lester, complete, $10.06.26* 

Rogers, complete, $4.06.:26* 

Berner Builders’ and Cabinet Makers' 

$16 .»* 

? Scroll Saw Blades..86* 


Scythe Snaths.60*2* 

Shears— 

Smart nan (Cast) Iron...76*10*76*10*6* 
Pruning.. .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers.. .P do* $3.76 

Tinners’...20*2* 

Seymoerf’s. List, Dec-1881. 

00*16*10*00*10*10*6* 
HetnleclTs, List, Dec^JL881. 

00*16*10*00*10*10*6* 

Helnlsch’s Tailor's Shears.38U* 

First quality C. S. Talmmers. .80*80*10* 
Second Quality C. S. Trimmers. 

80*10*80*10*10* 

Acme Cast Shears.40*10* 

Diamond Cast Shears.lo* 

dipper... 10*10* 

Victor Cast Shears.-76*10*76*10*6* 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel.40* 

Forge ft F, Co., Holid^ 

dsnasSheer do.,’japanned.70* 

Clausa Shear Co., Nickeled. same list. 00* 

Sheerest 

Sliding Door— 

M. W. < COm nst July, 1888—60*1* 

R. * £- list Deo. 18,1886... 

Corbin’s list.-.60*10*2* 

Patent Roller.60*10*2* 

Patent Bailee. Hatfield’s.76* 

Bussell!* Antifriction, list Dec.^18^ 

McNjre’VAjatl^^c^sa^]...60* 

SUding Shutter— 

R. * E. Bat Dec. 18,1886.60*10*2* 

BergenQs list........60&10* 

Reading list.*.60*10*10* 

Ship Tools— 

L. * I. J. White. 80*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Oa.26* 

Hhoea, Horae, Male, *c.— 


Burden's, Perkins’, Ph a snl x, at faotora^ 
Jfuls- 

Add $1 P keg to abone prices. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton lots..-...P b 9# 

1000 b lots..P »9K# 

600 blots.P b 10# 

Shot— 

{Baeterm, priaee 8# OJT, cash, 6 day*. 


Drop, 


bag. 86 b .-.$L80 

r bacLftb. 29 

_andChllled, p 26-b bag. 1.46 

Back and Chilled, P 6>b hag. M 

Shovels and S pa d e s 
imri' Shovels, Spades, 9uu, list Nov. 1, 

IfgB.20* 

Note.—J obbers frequently give 607J4* 
extra oa above 

Griffith’s Black Iron.50*10* 

Griffith’s C. 8..40000*10* 

Griffith's Solid C.&R.R. Goods.20* 

Old Colony (San/ord Fork & Tool Co).20* 
At Louis Shovel Co. 

Hussey, FHnna i Co 

Bubbard * Co.J2O02O*7>4* 

TAhlgh lftg. Co. 50 * 10 * 

B^rae Pettcbone * Son, list jbduut^ 

Remington's* (LmnnM*s'iPbt4»^^* 

Rowland’s, Black Iron. 60 S 10 * 

Rowland's Steel.60*5060*10* 

Shavels and Tonge- 

Iron Head.60*10060*10*5* 

Brass Head.60*10*10* 

Skeins, Thlnsbl 

Western list. .76*6076*10* 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.20* 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co.60*10* 

IJtlca P. S. T. Skeins.60* 

Uttca Turned and Fitted.35* 

Sieve 

Buffalo Metallic. 8. S. ft Co. ..60*26*10* 
Barter Floor Sifters.P dos <8.00 


_ .P gr $21.60 

Hunter’s.... .. P gr $18.00 

Smith’s Ad instable Sifters.... p dos $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

Pdos $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable T. ft C. Strainer. 

P doc. $1.26 

Steves, Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, p dos.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 80, Nested, P dos.. 86# $1.00 
lissh 24, Nested, P dos.. $1.00 140 


.60*10* 


Sla 

BehooL by case. 

Snaps, Hnrnesa, See — 

Anchor rr. ft 8. Mfg. Co.). .66* 

flteh*s (Bristol).60*10* 

Hotchkiss. .. .40* 

Andrews....60* 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.70*10*1M 

German, new list.40*104 

Covert..,.50*2* 

Covert, Mew Patent.60*6*2* 

Covert, Mew R. X.6002* 

Covered fiprtng.60*10*10* 


Soldortmg Irons— 

Covertfa Adjustable, list Jan. 1,188& ^ 

Speke -Shaves— 

..46* 

7oocL.80* 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10* 

Steams’.20*10030* 

Speke Trimmers— 

Bonnets.P dos $10^ 60* 


IveP, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 P^doc^ 
Douglas’.P doc $0.00,20* 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list—70*10* 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

list..70 ft 10* 

Buffalo 8. S. ft Co.33t»ft2* 

Silver-Plated—{l mos. or 6* cash 80 

Martden^rit. Co., Rogers.60* 

C. Rogers ft Bros.60* 

Rogers *Bro.60* 

Reed * Barton. 60* 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..50* 10000 * 

Simpson, Hall, Miller * Co.ttS&lO 

Holmes k Edwards Silver Co..60& 100 
60*10*6* 

H. * E. Sliver Co., Mexican Silver.60*6* 
H. ft.E. Silver Co., Durham Silver.60*6* 

German Silver.60060*6 

German Silver, Hall ft Elton. .60*6* cash 

Nickel Silver.60*5060* 10*5* cash 

Britannia.60* 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10* 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver.60* 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 

lots.60* 

Spring*— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60060*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.26* 

8«n nr ea- 

Steei and Iron. \ 7 &ftio<aao* 

Nickel-Plated. J 75*iU0»u* 

Try Square and T Bevels. .60*10*10070* 
Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*10* 
Win ter bottom’s Try and Miter—80*10* 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

26* 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*6* 

Staples— 

Fence Staples,Galvanised .\ 

Fence Stales. Plato. \ gJrMJtoS 

•Steelyards.40*10060* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s 

Waterford Goods.80*6080*10* 

Butterfield’s Goods.80*6030*10* 

Lightning Screw Plate.26080* 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .83)4*6040* 

Atone— 

Hindustan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 81##; Slips 
No. 1.4 H# 

Sandstone.P b 

Washita Stone. Extra.P b 10020# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.P b 14016# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.P b 10011# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra, .p b 86038# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.P b 24- 

irkfi^r* Slone, No. 1, 4 to 6 inP ft 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 InP ft $1.85 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 In.P ft 40# 

Turkey Slips.P ft $1.0001.50 

Lake Superior, Chase.P ft 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase. ..p ft 81082# 
Seneca Stone, RedPaper Brand.... P ft 
18020# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds. .P ft 20026# 
Seneca Stone. Small Whets, P gro *24.00 

Srove Polish — 

Joseph Dixon s.P gro $0.00, Uis 10* 

Gem..P gro $4.60, dls 10* 

Gold Medal.P gro $6.00. dls 26* 

Mirror.P pro $6.00. dls —* 

Lustro.P gro $4.76 

Ruby..P gro $3.76 

Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.p gro $5.60 

Dixon 1 * Plumbago.p ft 8# net 

Boynten’s Noon Day, P gro.$5.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.. P gro $13.00 
Yates* Liquid, 2 3 5 10 gal. 

P gal .. .$0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-ft cans, 

P ft 16# 

Jet Black.P gro $3.60 

Japanese. ..P gro$3.60 

Fireside. P gro p.50 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.P gro $19.00 

Bonnell’e Liquid Stove Polish. P gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. P gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 ft 

cans.12)4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ft 

Nickel Plate Paste.P gro $6 35 

’fa*. 2,1888*^-[$ofe.—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80080*5* 

Steel Carpet.80080*6* 

Swedes Iron Camet.80080*6* 

American Iron Cut.76076*10* 

Swedes Iron.76*6076*10* 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10076*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .75*10075*10*6* 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

75*10075*10*6* 

Gimp and Lace.76*10075*10*6* 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10075*10*6* 
Swedes Iron Trlmmers’.76*lO075*lO*6* 
Swedes Iron Miners’ .. .76*10076*10*6* 
Swedes Iron BUI Posters’ or Railroad, 

75*10075*10*6* 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list] 


Copper Tacks.....50*10* 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nalls.60*10* 

Finishing Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.7O*lO07OftlOftlO* 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls. 70*100 
70*10*10* 

Basket Nulls.70*10070*10*10* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10^70*^ 

Nalls.70*10070*10*10* 

i.70*10070*10*10* 

_Glasers’ Points..60050“ 

Cigar Box Nalls.6OA1O06O*1( 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10060*11 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..60*10050*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet.60*10060*10*6* 

Brush Tacks. 60 * 10060 *10*6* 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jau. 2,1888, 10*100 
10A1O&5* 

Lining and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1, 
1880: 

Slivered.30*10*10* 

Japanned.20*10*10* 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86* 

Wire Carpet Nalls.50*10* 

Wire Brads* Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, R. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.60*10* 

Tap Borcra— 

Common and Rind.20*10* 

Ive’s Tap Borers.88)4*6* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*10030* 

Clark's.... ..83)4036* 

Tapes, Measuring— 


American 
Spring. 
Cnestei 


.26*10* 

.40* 

trman’s. Regular list.25030* 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case. .80080*10* 

Thimble Hkelas-Bee Skeins. 

Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire, list.60*10*6* 

Tinners’ Shears, *c.- 

Shears and 8nips (P. 8. * W.).20026* 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. MalUnaon * Co.33)4* 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and PJOoed, list 
Jan. 20 188 y . . ..7&078A6 

Tire Benders, Cpsetters, Sec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16* 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.16* 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Champion.20*10030* 

Wood Bottom. P do* $5.00@f5.2S 

All Iron.P doz $4.25 

Nashua Lock Co’.s p dos, $18.00 60066* 

Wilson's.66* 

Sargent’s.ft dos, $24. dls, 66*10* 

Acme.M dos, *20.00, dls 40* 

Transom Lifters- 
WoUensak’s: 

Class 8 and 4, Bronzed Iron.60* 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.26* 

Class 8 and 4, Braaa..86* 

Skylight Lifters.86* 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.60* 

ReihersTlSt Jan. 1.1887- 

Broused Iron Rods.60*10*2 

Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. .80* 

Excelsior.60*10*2* 

Shaw’s..50*10* 

Payson’s Universal..40040*10* 

Traps— 

Game— 

Newhouse.86040*6* 

Oneida Pattern.70070*6* 

Game. Blake's Patent.40*10*5* 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood,Choker, V dos holes. 11012# 

Mouse, Round Wire.ft doz $1A0,10* 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.9 dos $2A0,10* 

Mouse, Catch-’em-alive.... ds ^.60.16* 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ".V gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.N gr $18.00,16* 

Rat, “Decoy ”.F gr $10.00,10* 

Ideal.$*_gr $10.00 

Cyclone. . f gr $5.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole traps, 

« dos 90# 

In full cases.V dos 76# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.26* 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.16* 

Dlsston’s Br’k and Plastering, 26026*10* 

Peace’s Plastering.26* 

Clement & Maynard’s. 20* 

Rose’s Brick.15020* 

Brade’s Brick..26* 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering.20* 

Garden. 70* 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.26* 

Trucks, Warehouse, Arc.— 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list. ’82.40* 

Tubes, Boiler- 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 

Flax Twine— BC. B. 

No. 9, M and )4 ft Balls...22# SO# 

No. 12, m and )6 ft Balls.21# 29# 

No. 18, 9 and ft‘Balls.18# 28# 

No. 24, W ana U ft Balls.18# 28# 

No. 38, Sand )4 ft Balls.16# 27# 

No. 2847Mattrass, % and )4 ft Balls.48060# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, )4 ft Balls.25# 

Mason Line, Linen. \£ ft Balls.66# 

2- Ply Hemp, )4 and % ft Balls (Sprlni 

Twine).llj 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 ft Balls. 

3-Ply Hemp, 1W b Balls.. 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to b . .11 ___ 

2, 3, 4 and 6-PlyJute, % b Balls.10# 

wool.«)4#06*# 

Paper.13#014# 

Cotton Mops, 6,9,12 and 16 b to dos. .18# 


V.. 


Solid Box. .00080*5* 

Parallel — 

Fisher * Norris Doable Screw.16*10* 

Stephens*.95080* 


Parker's.. 

Wilson’s.66* 

HowattPs. ; -.-40*- 

SSSanFaihs.'.*.*.*.* .V.V.’.V.'.V..'.4O04O*lS 

Trenton.AOwKXKo* 

Backus and Union.40* 

Double Screw Leg..16*10* 

Prentiss.20*6026* 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40* 

MoorPs. Tr. .90* 

Saw Filer*— 

Bonner’s, Nos. 2*8. $16.eo...... .40*l« 

Steam’s.38U*lO0S3MklO*lO* 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises..88M086* 

fi <tos $17 jS^ 

Reading. 

Wentworth.- 

Combination Hand Vises.V gr I 

Cowell Hand Vises.. 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.. 


Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.V dos $4.00,26* 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat. V dos $12.00. 20*10*10* 

Johnson’s.V doz $11.00,88«s* 

Penny's.pdos Pol. $14; Jap’d, $16.00.66* 

Appleton’s.P doz $16.00, 60*10* 

Bonney’s..80*10* 

Washers— 

Size.. 

Washers.... f 6 H 4* 

In lou leas than 200 b, p ft, add M#, 6-ft 
boxes 1# to list. 




Wedges— 

Iron.P*b 8)4# 

Steel.Hb4 # 

Well Buckets, Galvanised— 

Hill’s.P dos, 12 qt, $4J26; U qt. I6J26 

Iron Clad..p doz, 14 qt, $4J2o0$4AO 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$4.2604.60 

WhlUng’sWiredTop..P dos $4.OO0.4J» 

Well Wheels— 

8 In., $2.26: 10 in., $2.70; I£ tn., $8J» 

Wire— 

Iron— 

Market, 

Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18... .70*10076* 

Cop'd, Nos. 0 to 18.70070*6* 

Galv., Nos. 0 to 18.66*6* 

Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.67)4* 

Stone, 

Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 16 to 18,7 

Bright and Ann’d, Not. 19 to 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86,76010*6* 

Tinned.. 70070*10* 

Tinned. Broom #lre.70*6070*10* 

Galvanized Fence.66* 

Annealed Fence, Noe. 8 and 9.76* 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14 —... .75* 

Brass, list Jan. 18.1884.16*20* 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884 .25* 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire op Spools..66* 

Mai in’s Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spools. 

Malla'sBrass and Cop.Wlre on Spools M* 

Oast Steel Wire.60* 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.$6.00 to «, 30* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. .66# P b 

Picture Wire. New list, 60* 

Barb Wire 8afety Guards, 

P 1000, 89.00,26* 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, See. • 
Piloted 

Galvanised Wire Netting. ....76076*6* 
Wire Gooda- 
See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1,1886. 

Iron.80* 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wrenches— 

American Adjustable.40* 

Baxter’s Adjustable “ S ” .... 40*10060* 

Baxter's Diagonal.40*10060* 

Coes' Genuine.66*3* 

Coes' “ Mechanics’ ”.66*10*3* 

Girard Standard.70*10* 

Machinists’, Sterling Wrenc h Co..70*10* 
Lamson & Seaelons’ Engineers’ .. .60*10* 

Lamson * Seaslons* standard.70*10* 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.1 

}■»*** 

Sterling Wrought 
Bemls* Call’s 

Pat. Combluation.86* 

Merrick’s Pattern.86* 

Brlgg’s Pattern. 26* 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.4o*5* 

No. 8 Pipe.4 oaio* 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dls 60*10* 

The Favorite Pocket.p doz $1.00, 40* 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.26* 

Boardman's.20* 10* 

Always Ready.25*6* 

Alligator.60* 

Donohue's Engineer .20*lo* 

Acme, Bright.60*3* 

Acme, Nickeled... 60*3* 

Walker’s..66*3* 

Diamond Steel. 66*8* 

Wringers, Cloth••— 

List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 

Wrought Goode— 

Staples, Hooks, *c., list Jan. l | ^ 8 8<^ 
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March 14, 1$89 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

MARCH 13, 188©. 

The following quotations are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lota only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND ITRBPi. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

? [ to I tn. round and square. A d 

to 6 In. x to 1 In. . 7 . .}fl>1.90®... # 

pwiwH 1^. 

96 to * In. round and square. 

. Ito 4 in. x 96 to ltf In. f lb 8.00 ® 8.10# 

496 to! in. x 96 to 1 In 



38 


Burden’s *• H. B. * S.” Iron, base 

price..fib *80® ....f 

“Ulster”.*>*> 3.10® ....# 

Norway Bods.4 00 ® 5.00# 

Rare It ant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

prion In small lota. 

Beat Cast Steel, base price m small lota 
Beat Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lota. .V. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. 

10 toll.fib *.75 - 

17 to *0.fib 2.86 

91 to 84.f *> 8.00 

Rand 46....f lb 8 90 

*7.f % 3.35 

*8.# % 8.50 

B B 

Qalv’d, 14 to 90, fib. *4.50 
Cat?’ d, il to *4. fib, 4.8796 
G#lt'<t96to96.g a>,5 85 

•tir'd. 87.f fi>. 5.0*96 

Chiv'd 88.f *>, 8.00 

Patent Planished.. 



9dquaL 

i .. .. 4.88®.# 

I . ... 4.76 § ..# 

► ... . 5.18® .# 

). 6.48®. p 

\ . 5.86 ® . . ..# 

.f ft A 10# B, 0# 

American Odd Boiled B. B.f ® 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Bast Oast..ff>l5 # 

BssraCaat.f 2>16H® 17 # 

.I lib 15 # 

, 1st quality.< Mb 1896# 

leroaa Steal, Beat.ft io # 

8d quality..i Mb 0 # 

. M quality.« \ ft 8 # 

Sheet Chat Steel, 1st quality.I*>15 # 

Sdquahty.i Mb 14 # 

M quality..’ Mb 1*94# 


tscsi 


.'5S: 


MBTAL8. 

Tin. 




Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate*.-Bright. 

MalyalQrade..1C. 10 x 14.. 65.76 

• .10.18x1*.. 6.00 

“ ... 1C, 14x*0.. 5.76 

“ “ .IC, 80 x 88.. 18.00 

“ “ .IX, 10x14.. 7J» 

• “ .IX, 18x18.. 7.60 

“ “ .DL. 14x80.. 7.86 

.0.80 x 88.. 15.00 

- - 550 

7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
6.75 

7.85 
7.50 
7.25 
5.00 

5.00 
11.00 
6.00 

6.86 
6.00 

“ .0.80x88.. 18.00 

- “ ...DC,l»6x17.. 4 75 

“ “ . .DX, 1*96k 17*. 6.76 

Cote Plate*.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC. lOx 14,14 x 80.. >4.75 ® 

10x80.. 7.85 ® 

80 x 88.. 9.76 Cl 
0,10x14.14x80.. 5.50 ® 

BY .Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x *0.. 4.40 ® 

Charcoal Plate*.—Teme. 

Oean.Grade.-IC. 14 x 80.>4.40 ® 

80 x 88. 9.00 ® 

0.14x20. 4.40 2 

80 x 88.. 11.00 ® 

Aheoaraa Grade.—10,14 x *0.... 4.85 ® 

80 x 88 ... 8.60 ® 

0,14x80... 5.26 ® 

80 x 88... 10.50 ® 

Jin Boiler Plate*. 

IXX. 14 x 86.118 sheets..$18.50 

no , 14x88.118 sheets.... 18 75 

OX. 14x41.112 sheets . 14.26 


Per ft 
8894 # 

’!*» # 


* “ .DC, 1896 x 17.. 

*• “ _DX, 1854x17.. 

Call and Grade..... JC. 10 x 14,. 

“ “ 10,18x12.. 

“ “ .JC, 14x80.. 

“ 44 0.10x14.. 

“ “ 0,18x18.. 

“ “ .0 14x80. 

AHaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 

“ “ 10,18x18.. 

“ “ .IC, 14 x 80.. 

“ “ 10,80x86.. 

“ “ 0.10x14.. 

“ “ . ...0,18x18., 

.0,14x80.. 


Per box. 
>6 00 
6.86 
6.00 

18.50 
7.50 

7.75 
7.50 

15 50 

5.75 
7.86 
6.00 
685 
6.00 

7.50 

7.75 
7.50 

IP 

6.1 


5.00 

6.00 

>5.00 

7.50 

10.85 

6.75 

4.60 


TP 

S3S& 

4.50 
9.00 

5.50 
10.80 


>18.^ 


Copper. 

Mg. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 3# 
f ft. Manufactured (Including all articles of 
which Ooppe ris a component of chief value:, 
valorem. 

Ingot. 

.1634 017 # 

.C616 # 


mtj* \ 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturer! of the United 8tates, December 
10,1887, being quotations for all Bisea lots. 


I! 


I I 



Over 84 in. wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


t 

8 

2 

8 

90 

2 

8 

S 

2 

9* 

Of 

2 

© 

8' 

O 

W* 

2 

ao 

!< 

r 

85 

*5 

85 

86 
*7 

as 

80 

81 

96 

96 

87 
*6 
*9 
80 

88 

87 

98 

99 
80 
81 

88 
87 

88 

80 

88 

84 

85 

86 

81 

84 

86 

88 

88 




















-ILL* 


All Bath Tub Sheets.— 16 os. 14 os. 18 os. 10 os. 

Per pound. >0.89 0.80 0.88 0 86 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.. .26# 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and leas, 8 cents 
pouno advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
iper of the same thickness. 

_ lee over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the tame thickness, 
xigment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 9 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottom*, Pit* and Plat*. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.96# 

18 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.80# 

10 ounce and up to 19 ounoe.81# 

Circles leas than 8 inches diameter 9 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one aide, 10,18 and 14 x 48 

each.. .....8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each.80# 

For tinning boiler sixes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

In.), each. .16# 

For tinning boiler sixes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

InA each.19# 

For tinning boner gises, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 68 

In.) each.12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sixes, per 

square foot. 29 $# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prioes. 
Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Takes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

S inch fib.50# 94 inch fib .47# 

“ “ 44# [4 - ".41# 

“ 41 48# 94 44 •* 89# 

44 44 ::::::::4o# 8 44 44 ;..;;"*.87# 

44 44 89# % 44 44 86# 

1 “ 44 87# 1 “ •* 84# 

194 44 44 84# 19< “ - 81# 

Boll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list .10® 15* 

High Brass Rods. 

Over 1 inch diameter.87# 

94 isoh u> 1 inch diameter, both Inclusive.94# 

No. 8 and less than 94 inch diameter.86# 

Smaller than Mo. 8.80# 

Hexagon, octagon and Square, 8# f lb advance 
over Round Rods. 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, >1.50 f 100 ft. 

Western Spelter .. .6)4#® 5*4# 

44 Bergenport ". 

“Bertha r '.794 ® 8# 

zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 894# f lb. 

600 lb casks. 

Per lb... 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, >9 f 100 lb. Old Lead, 8# f *>. 
and Sheets, 8# f lb. 

Amenoan . . 

Newark. 

Bar. 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.... 6# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade disoount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.694* 

Solder. 

H ® 94CGuaranteed).15# 

Extra Wiping.1294# 

The pricea of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.f ft 18*# ® 14# 

Hallett's.. 44 ® 18# 


Pipe 


Plmmhora* Brass Boric,. 

Dls. per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tope. .,. .66*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks. Ac.56*10*2 

Corporation Corns.5&A10A* 

Corporation Cocks, “Mueller»’ Pattern, from 

Western list.56*10*2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cooks....60*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.60*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks. . .50*10*2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing < | 

Cocks. 50*10*8 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. ,. .50*10*2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, SOI Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

BaUCocks. 60*10*8 

Basin Plugs and Basin Orates.56*10*2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.65*10*8 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and - 
Valves. 8ewer and Vacuum Valves, 


Valves and Suction Baskets.56*10*8 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and 8traJnara£6Al0** 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.>1.80.. .dls 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. 56*10*8 

Union Joints. 60*10** 

Hydrant Nosslee, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.56*10*8 

Hoae Goods .66*10*8 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, Discount 

per oa*, 

Brass Globe Valves. ....60*10** 

Finished Brass Globe Vatvea. with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40*10** 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60*10*2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Velvet.... .60*10*2 

Braes Radiator Angle Valves..60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent. 

snayigf 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Hose Valves..00*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. .oOAfimt 

Brass Safety Valves..00*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50*10*9 

Brass Whistle Valves.00*10*2 

Braes Balance, Back pr e ssu re and Foot valves. 

60*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves..50*10 

Brass Pump Valves. 

Brass Steam Coda. 

Brass Service, Meter and Union 

Cocks..5794*10*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Ganges * Oil Ctape.OO*16*2 
Brass Hollow Plug, Tallow and Globe Oil Cups. 

60*10*2 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.00*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cooks.55&1§HS 

Bran Cylinder Cooks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Braes 8wing Joints and Expansion Joints.50*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps. . 

Brest 8team Fittings, Rough. 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished. 

Brass Union Joints. _ _ 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..56*10*2 
Braes Hose Fittings, Fusible sad Boiler 

Plugs......................56*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Oroee and Check 

Valves . 66*10*2 

Iron Body 8afety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.66*10*2 

All Iron Valves.66*10*2 


60*10*2 

:::8» 

.nutiSfi 

e Meter 



Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings ... 
Malleable Iron Unions.. 


Discount 


.70*1 

.76*1 


Malleable Iron Fittings.. 7 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.f M 22 ® 24# 

“ Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ®rl6# 

*• “ beet. pu 

Black Paint in oil.kegs, 84: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best...40 ® 156 

“ 44 In oil.45® 66# 

Chinese dry . 70# 

Ultramarine...18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. iys 

44 van Dyke.10® 3# 

Dryers, Patent American, .aas’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome. . 15 ® 98# 

Green, Chrome In oil.14 ® 18 ® 86# 

Green, Paris.good, 90#; best 25 

Green, Parts In oil.good, 80#; best 28# 

Iron Paint Bright Bed.*^7.v7..fft v? * 

Iron Paint Brown. f 

Iron Paint Purple. „...: 

Lron Paint, Ground In oil. Bright Red... .ft 

Iron Paint Ground In oil, Rea .ft ft 

Iron Paint Ground In oiL Brown.ft ft 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.8| 

Litharge. fig 

Mineral Paints.2 ® £ 

Orange Mineral.jfl 

Red Lead. American. Etta 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.>1.65 ® >f3f 

Red Venetian in on.asst'd cans, 11# ; kegs, 6# 

Rose Pink. # 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, March tl, 1889. 


Automatic Vertical Tapping 
Machine. 

The accompanying engravings show a 
vertical' tapping machine, designed for 
tapping jnuta from f inch up to 3 inches, 
or larger, if desired. The machine is made 
by the National Machinery Company, of 
Tiffin, Ohio. They are made in the form 


are suitable for $, 1, 1} or 2 inch. On 
the driving shaft is a beveled pinion which 
drives a vertical shaft in the center of the 
column. On the lower end of this shaft, 
just below the beveled gear, is a pinion 
which meshes with a Targe spur-wheel 
shown plainly under the bed-plate of the 
machine in the sectional view. This large 
wheel is secured to a vertical shaft, which 


a sufficient end motion of the tap spindles 
to raise the taps out of the nuts, and also 
to allow them to tap clear through the 
nuts. At the upper end of each of the 
tap spindles is a 8-inch pitch double- 
threaaed screw, surmounted by a disk, 
which is loose on the spindle. On top 
of the central column is a sleeve, which is 
prevented from rotating with the column 



AUTOMATIC VERTICAL TAPPING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE NATIONAL MACHINERY COMPANY. 


illustrated in order to do away with the 
labor of raising and lowering the heavy 
tapping spindles, which are made of 2f- 
inen steel and carry a gear-wheel, tap- 
holder and filled tap. When revolving, 
the machine raises each tap as it comes be¬ 
fore the operator, who need not be, of ne¬ 
cessity, a skilled mechanic. The belt pul¬ 
ley is loose on the horizontal shaft, and is 
constructed so that it can be made fast to 
the shaft for light work, or it may be ar¬ 
ranged to drive the shaft by an external 
back gear for heavy work. The speeds 


carries another pinion meshing into teeth 
cast in the lower edge of the pan, which 
is by this means caused to rotate at the 
rate of one revolution to 38 of the tap 
spindle. Allowing 30 revolutions on the 
tap, there will be some three or four revo¬ 
lutions left after the nut has been tapped, 
during which, to change the tap, replace 
the nut, &c. The vertical shaft also car¬ 
ries a large pinion, with very wide face, 
into which the six gears of the tap spin¬ 
dles mesh. The length of face of the large 
central pinion is large enough to allow of 


by a spring on a frame supporting the top 
of the center column. This sleeve carries 
a spiral rack and flat bench, followed by 
an incline. As each tap spindle comes 
around its screw engages in the spiral 
rack, which raises it; when it reaches its 
hifihest position the disk on the top of the 
shaft passes over it and down the incline, 
the spindle drops down and the tap enters 
the nut which has been placed for it. The 
pan is filled with water to within 2 inches 
of the top, and has } inch of oil on its 
surface. The nut is submerged in oil 
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while being tapped. The spindles are pro¬ 
vided with patent tap holaera, which per¬ 
mit of their being removed and emptied 
when filled with nuts without stopping 
the machine^ which will tap 6000 to 8000 
{-inch nuts in 10 hours. 


The Redemann-Tilford Steel Process. 


For some time past a number of ac¬ 
counts have reached us of a new process 
for treating steel, brought out in Louis¬ 
ville by the Redemann-Tilford Steel Com¬ 
pany, of that city. We have not been 
able to secure an intelligible description 
of the method itself, which appears to con¬ 
sist of heating steel to a certain tempera¬ 
ture, according to the results to be ob¬ 
tained and the character of the metal. 
The heated steel is then plunged into a 
“ chemical composition,” in which it is al¬ 
lowed to codl. H. J. Tilford, the secre¬ 
tary of the company, has forwarded to us 
a number of documents to show what has 
been accomplished. It appears that an 
application was made to the Pittsburgh 
Steel Casting Company for some of the 
metal from which the cast gun was made. 
They had none of it left in convenient 
pieces, but forwarded pieces from a 9-ton 
wheel, which was approximately the same 
metal. After treatment they were re¬ 
turned, the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Com¬ 
pany reporting on the matter as follows: 

Our superintendent, Mr. Hainesworth, who 
examinee! them, noticed small cracks on end 
where drilled and expected them to fly to 
nieces with light blow of hand hammer. . The 
foreman was Instructed to test them under a 
1000-pound steam hammer, with a pressure of 
steam estimated at 70 pounds on a 12-inch pis¬ 
ton, which, of course, exerts a greater force 
than the weight of ram itself. The pieces 


re placed onsupport 6 inches apart, as shown 
on sketch inclosed, the fall of ram being 14 
inches. The hardened piece. 2% inches diam¬ 
eter, wm struck 11 blows before breaking; this 
we considered a very strong piece of steel; 
grain fine and silky. We could not machine 
the outside, but could drill in end after break¬ 
ing. The toughened piece of steel, 2% Inches 
in diameter, was the strongest piece of steel 
our superintendent has ever seen. It stood the 
following test: 17 blows steam hammer; then 
piece reversed and struck 14 blows steam ham¬ 
mer; no break; then nicked all around and 
struck 10 blows steam hammer; 8 blows 280 
pounds weight falling 24 feet; 1 blow 1960 
pounds weight falling 24 feet; broke; grain 
fine and silky. A piece qt each will be ex¬ 
pressed to you, marked *8& It certainly was 
a remarkable change in the steel 

A report of tests made at the works of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. gave the following: 

Toughened. Hardened. 

Tensile strength.. .8JUB0 96,600 

Elastic limit.48,870 83,600 

Elongation.9 % (in 2 in.) 0.06 % (in 4 in.) 

Reduction of area.14.04 % 


In an affidavit made by G. W. G. 
Ferris, of Ferris & Co., inspectors, report 
the following as the results of tests made 
by him: 

Elastic limit.96^720 

Maximum load.141,700 

Elongation: 

In 4 inches. 8.26 

In 8 inches. 6.50 

A later test showed an elastic limit of 
118,850 pounds and a maximum load of 
167,250 pounds per squaie i^ch, with an 
elongation of 6 per cent, in 4 inches. 

Bo far as the chemical changes are con¬ 
cerned, the following analyses were re¬ 
ported by W. L. Abbott, of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited: 


Treated. Untreated 

. 96,720 

50,820 

,.141,700 

72,460 

8.26 

8.00 

6.50 

1100 



1 

i 

a 

i 

11 

a 

aJ 

|! 


O 

3Q 

CO 

O. 

3 

Treated and annealed. 

0.46 

0.061 

0.068 

0.100 

0.89 

Treated bath. 

0.46 

0.049 

0.05 

0.098 

0.92 

Tempered water. 

0.20 

0.042 

0.074 

0.148 

0.90 

Net treated. 

0.25 

0.042 

0.062 

‘0.160 

0.90 


Dr. Fricke, of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Limited, reports the following: 

Treated B. Not treated. 


Carbon.0.45 0.28 

Silicon..-...0.040 0.044 

Phosphorus. 0.110 0.162 

Sulphur...0.062 0.072 


The samples were received through 
J. B. Booth & Co. 


Manual Training. 


The subject of industrial training is 
treated thoughtfully in a report to the Penn¬ 
sylvania Legislature by a commission ap¬ 
pointed by that body, comprising the pres¬ 
idents of the Pennsylvania State College, 


branch of the general school system, or of 
a special course in connection with one or 
more schools. The manual training schools 
introduce into their curriculum the same 
educational studies as are found in other 
schools, and aim thus to develop the in¬ 
tellectual faculties not less than the phys¬ 
ical. In the same way shop-work, when 
introduced as a part of the prescribed course 
of any public school, is not allowed to di¬ 
minish the amount of attention given to 
other studies; and it is found that the 
school time which would thus at first 
sight appear to be lost to those studies 
is fully made up and often more than 
made up by the increased freshness, 
aptitude and mental alertness which' the 
pupil acquires from his manual exercises. 



AUTOMATIC VERTICAL TAPPING MACHINE.—SECTIONAL ELEVATION. 


the president of Girard College and others 
well qualified to investigate the subject. 
The commission prepared a bill for the 
general introduction and maintenance of a 
system of manual training in connection 
with the public schools, and ask for an ap¬ 
propriation of $500,000 to carry their 
scheme into execution. 

The new movement for popularizing 
manual training as a part of public school 
instruction, the report states, began about 
ten years ago with the establishment of the 
St. Louis Manual Training School. Since 
that time, but particularly within the last 
five years, it has spread very rapidly, until 
it has come to be a factor of tne greatest 
importance in public education in many 
parts of the country. An account of the 
most important institutions of this kind 
in the United States appears in the appen¬ 
dix to the commission’s report. Some of 
these institutions are of a special character, 
privately supported, and others form a 


The commission are persuaded that man¬ 
ual training processes in the public 
schools have become well enough estab¬ 
lished to enable any community to enter 
upon them intelligently and successfully; 
that the training involves no great expense 
or difficulty, and that it should be intro¬ 
duced as rapidly as possible into every 
grade, beginning with kindergarten work. 
It will not diminish the vigor and efficiency 
of the public schools, but will increase 
both; it will not divert our children away 
from industrial pursuits, but direct them 
toward them; it will not result in the 
teaching of trades by the public schools, 
but will train the body of youth intelli¬ 
gently prepared to enter upon all trades; 
it will not interfere with the highest in¬ 
tellectual training of those who are de¬ 
signed for professional pursuits, but will 
give a body of common knowledge and 
common skill which will be of incalculable 
value to the students of all professions; it 
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will not lower the standard of instruction, 
but will elevate it; and apart from its in¬ 
fluence on the schools, it yrill help to give 
dignity and efficiency to every form of 
useful labor. Wherever an attempt has 
been made to introduce manual training 
into the publie schools—whether in a 

r ial school, as in Philadelphia, or in 
general system, as in New York, New 
Haven and many other places—whether it 
has been supported by appropriations from 
the municipal treasury or by private con¬ 
tributions of public-spirited citizens, the 
result has been the same; teachers, pupils 
and parents vie with each other in their 
testimony to its healthful and beneficial 
influence. 


48-1 neh Hydrostatic Car-Wheel Press. 


In this press, which is made by the 
Putnam Machine Company, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., the ram has two speeds. The 


tons. Adding Georgia we make a total of 
65,000 tons. In January the output was 
66,575 gross tons, thus showing an increase 
from 2147 tons a day in January to 2328 
tons a day in February. 

Turner, Dickinson & Co.’s New 
Foundry. 

Among the recent additions to the man¬ 
ufacturing establishments of Chicago is 
the foundry of Turner, Dickinson & Co. It 
is located on the Omaha branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
very close to Holstein Station, at which all 
passenger trains stop. The lot is 816 feet 
long by 182 feet wide, and is bounded by 
Hoyne avenue, Churchill street and Zelma 
place. These streets and the railroad run¬ 
ning alongside the property prevent the 
erection of other buildings close enough 
to interfere with light and ventilation. 
Over half of the lot is retained for yard 


the walls of the building. The roof is 
also strengthened by trusses placed outside 
of the building instead of taking up valu¬ 
able space inside. The entire ground 
floor of the molding-room is entirely free 
from pillars, permitting the unobstructed 
use of the cranes. The central space be¬ 
tween the hanging floors is 52 feet by 60 
feet, and its hight enables a large swing¬ 
ing crane to be put in, which reaches over 
its entire area and has a lifting capacity of 
15 tons. An unusually large ventilator 
with large windows runs the full length of 
this central section. Light molding or 
snap work will be done on the hanging 
floors, which so greatly increase the avail¬ 
able space that 62 molders can easily work 
in this one room. 

The cupola stands outside of the molding 
room, in one of the rooms between it ana 
the yard. An elevator conveys stock to the' 
cupola from the yard. It is of the ordinary 
pattern and will melt 25 tons a day. A 



48-INCH HYDR08TATIC CAR-WHEEL PRESS, BCJILT BY THE PUTNAM MACHINE COMPANY. 


plunger of the quick-acting pump is 2| 
inches, and of the high-pressure pump $ 
of an inch. Both plungers act in concert 
to a pressure of 15 tons, after which the 
smaller one does the work up to a pressure 
of 150 tons, if required. This gives a 
double quick action to the ram up to the 
point when the larger plunger ceases to 
work. The cylinder is lined with copper, 
and the ram is 8} inches in diameter and 
has a run of 20 inches. The foot-block 
is suspended on rolls and is adjustable to 
position. The press weighs 7500 pounds 
and is furnished with roller lifting jack, 

E ure gauges, lock-up safety valve, 
I tank, return weights and counter¬ 
shaft having tight and loose pulleys 18 
inches in diameter by 5 inches face. 


In February 18 coke furnaces, which 
were in blast a part or the whole of the 
month in Alabama, produced 41,094 gross 
tons of pig iron. One furnace did not re¬ 
port its output, which is estimated at 3200 
tons, making a total of 48,294 gross tons. 
It must be remembered that the month had 
only 28 days. In the same time the Ten¬ 
nessee coke * furnaces produced 20,008 


purposes, into which a side track runs for 
the convenient receipt of stock and ship¬ 
ment of goods. Sheds are built on both 
sides of the track for the storage of sand, 
coke, wood, &c. The arrangement of the 
foundry buildings is peculiar and worthy 
of detailed mention. They are built of 
brick, with gravel roofs, and have as many 
windows in the sides as a due regard for the 
strength of the walls will permit. The en¬ 
tire ground space covered is 100 feet by 
182 feet, the buildings extending the full 
width of the lot. A depth of 40 feet next 
to the yard is one story high, and is di¬ 
vided into a number of rooms, including 
the shipping-room, cleaning-room, tumb¬ 
ling-room, cupola-room, case-room, engine- 
room, pattern-room, machine shop, &c. 
The remainder of the structure, 60 feet 
deep by 132 feet long, is the molding- 
room, extending a hight of 50 feet in the 
clear in the center and 80 feet on the sides. 
This room is unusually light, and its hight 
enables a hanging floor, 40 feet by 60 feet, 
to be constructed on each side, midway 
between the roof and the gropnd. These 
floors are suspended from the roof and are 
also partly supported b j heavy trusses ex¬ 
tending along their inside edges between 


Baker blower is used. Another cupola is 
shortly to be erected at its side which will 
have a capacity ot 10 tons. A Buckeye 
automatic cut-off engine of 60 horse-power 
operates the blower, tumbling barrels and 
other machinery, consisting of drills, bolt 
cutters, tap, &c., used in finishing. The 
core-oven is 17 feet long, and is fitted with 
a railroad track, so that an iron car can be 
loaded with cores, pushed in, and after the 
cores are baked it is drawn out, saving the 
handling of the cores. 

A. specialty of light fine castings is made 
by these works, and their products are 
consequently of a miscellaneous character, 
running from hardware to piano frames, 
embracing door hangers, fire-escape plat¬ 
forms, steps, round-house hoods, &c. The 
manufacture of the latter is especially diffi¬ 
cult, as the castings arc very thin yet of 
large size. To be used in connection with 
these hoods cylindrical pipes are cast run¬ 
ning from 2 to 6 feet in length, 20 
inches in diameter and but | inch thick. 
Although composed of young men, the 
firm are doing very creditable work, over¬ 
coming difficulties which have prevented 
older establishments from rendering entire 
success to their patrons. 
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Universal Milling Machine Attach- at an angla bevel gears may be cut. Spur angle. The jaws, of hardened steel, are 
meats. gears up to 5 feet in diameter can be cut 8 inches, with a depth of 2 inches, open- 

-' with this attachment. Fig. 2shows the at- ing 54 inches. Fig. 6 represents the ma¬ 
in our issue of January 17, 1889, we de- tachment arranged for drilling holes par- chine used as a horizontal boring mill. By 
scribed and illustrated a universal milling allel with the platen. In Fig. 8 a V-block extending cutter arbor supporting bar and 
machine built by Pedrick & Ayer, Phila- is being milled at an angle of 90°, the using a fixture with bushings to receive the 
delphia. In this issue we present several horizontal feed being used. By using boring bar holes 12 inches deep can be 
engravings intended to show the method other tools the whole piece can be finished bored out. By substituting a traveling 
of working several important attachments, with one chucking except the base. Fig. head boring bar with an automatic feed on 
In Fig. 1 the cutter arbor supporting 4 shows how angle cutters can be milled the outer end cylinders from 8 to 14 inches 
bar is run out, and is provided with center and bevel gears cut. The index head can can be readily bored out. The knee platen 
support and bracing harness, which prevent be turned around to any angle. With work and bearings are of‘sufficient strength to 
any tremor of the bar. On the arbor is a held in a chuck, hollow mills, counter support heavy weights, and the machine 
12-inch inserted tooth mill, suitable for bores and a great variety of tools can be has power enough to drive the bar with 
milling and sizing out between flanges of cut in this position. The index has a heavy cuts. 

castings, &c. The harness is also used circular base, with a graduated plate with -■- 

when Targe cutters are placed a long dis- a tongue fitted to slot in milling machine Electric Welding. 

tance from the spindle, or when heavy bor- platen. When in use for ordinary straight _ 

ing is done. The slots in the braces (these milling a spring pin holds the head square; By invitation of H. A. Royce, general 
are upside down in the cut) allow the for angular work the pin is pulled out of manager of the Thomson Welding Corn- 
platen to be raised or lowered by simply position from the bottom index-plate, pany, of Lynn, Mass., members of the 
loosening the two screws. The four fol- which is divided into 360 divisions—a Boston press witnessed an interesting ex- 
lowing cuts show the work that may be feature that will be appreciated. The hibition of electric welding at the station 
done with the vertical or angular attach- head is centered to bottom plate by a king of the Malden Electric Company, Malden, 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE ATTACHMENTS, BUILT BY PEDRICK & AYER. 


ment, which is secured to the head of the bolt, and is held to platen in its v. rious Mass., on Monday evening, March 4th. 
machine by four bolts. It is driven by a positions by two steel bolts and clamps. The following experiments were success- 
socket fixed in the spindle of the milling The spindle is of steel, 3 inches in diam- fully made on three machines of graduated 
machine, which is key-seated to fit the eter, threaded to receive a chuck-plate; it capacity, welding |* t ~i nc h copper rod, \- 
keyed stud in the attachment. Through has a taper reamed hole through it from 2 inch brass rod, 4-inch iron rod, 1-inch 
the medium of a pair of miter-wheels this to 14 inches at small end. The worm and iron rod, 2-inch iron rod and 2-inch iron 
stud drives a spindle at right angles to the worm-wheel are accurately made and com- pipe. The operation consumed from 8 to 
vertical attachment. This spindle is pensating for wear. For cutting spirals 75 seconds, according to the size of the 
geared with a shaft in line with it, which the worm gets its motion from a pair of pieces welded. To show the strength of 
is utilized as a cutter or saw arbor for spiral gears instead of miter or bevel gears; the weld, a rod was twisted until it broke, 
cutting racks, sawing up stock, &c. This they are inclosed to exclude the chips and but not at the welding point. The weld- 
shaft runs in bronze bearings, and can be dirt; the index wheel is also completely ing plant consists of a dynamo of special 
removed from the attachment by. means of covered for the same purpose. Spirals, construction, wound for supplying alter- 
the two clamp-screws in the clamp bear- either right or left, can be cut. Bevel nating currents of 800 volts potential, and 
ings. This attachment can be used either gears and bevel cutters can be cut on this three welders or welding coils, which are 
vertically, horizontally, or at any angle head with the vertical and angular attach- so constructed as to transform the currents 
around the center, the base being gradu- ment. The universal vise shown as an supplied by the dynamo into currents of 
ated to register its position. Cutter arbors attachment in Fig. 5 is adapted to swing very low electric motive force. The weld¬ 
or boring bars can be used in either end from a horizontal to a vertical plane or at ers consist of a core of iron composed of 
of the main spindle. For rack-cutting any angle therein. A graduated plate, disks of sheet iron bolted firmly together, 
there is no limit as to length, while for with a central stud, fills the hole in the through the center of which passes a cop- 
boring or milling castings of irregular base of the vise, enabling it to be set at per tube, constituting the secondary of the 
shape or troublesome to hold in other tools any angle. It can be held in any position machine. Coils of fine copper wire are 
it will be found very useful. In cutting on the trunnion by clamping the body of then inserted through the tube or second- 
large gears the cutter spindle is placed the vise with the two nuts shown in the ary and over the core of iron, the fine coils 
vertically and the index head at right cut. A graduated dial on the trunnion, forming the primary of the machine. The 
angles to the platen. The gear blank is marked by degrees, gives the angle to currents from the dynamo are sent through 
then fed in line with the mam spindle of which the vise can be thrown, facilitating the primary coil, and by induction heavy 
the milling machine. By setting the platen the milling or planing of work at an welding currents of low electric-motive 
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force are generated in the secondary. These 
currents are made to pass directly through 
the pieces to be welded, and when the 
metal is heated pressure is applied and the 
weld thereby completed. 

These machines were illustrated some 
months since in The Iron Age , but since 
that time they have been modified so as to 


The New Appraiser’s Stores. 

It appears from Washington dispatches 
that the vexed question concerning the 
location of the appraiser’s stores in this 
city has been finally settled by a decision 
of the Treasury Department favoring the 
up-town location. This selection is in ac- 


size of the present stores on Laight street, 
a few blocks below. The price paid is 
less than $500,000. When the improve¬ 
ments contemplated by the Dock Depart¬ 
ment on Thirteenth avenue are completed, 
between West Eleventh street and Twenty- 
third street, the new stores will front on 
the river. The buildings that occupy the* 



UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE ATTACHMENTS, BUILT BY PEDRICK & AYER. 


be scarcely recognizable. They now are 
adapted for riveting, forging, and shaping 
metals. Three of the machines are to be 
sent to the Paris Exhibition, together 
with an interesting collection of samples 
showing the work done. Mr. Royce pre¬ 
sented to the gentlemen present a souvenir 
of the occasion in the shape of a single bar 
composed of copper, brass, German silver 
and iron welded together by the electric 
process. 


cordance with the recommendations of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
the contract for the purchase of the site 
now made is the conclusion of negotiations 
pending when Mr. Fairchild vacated his 
office. Nothing remains but to perfect 
the title and erect the necessary buildings. 
The site purchased is the block bounded 
by West, Bank, Bethune and Washington 
streets, convenient to the wharves of the 
principal steamship lines, and is twice the 


site at present are tenanted by the Star 
Card Company, T. & R. Patterson, lumber 
dealers ; the De la Vergne Refrigerator 
Machine Company, the Whiting Putty and 
Paint Works, W. H. Dougherty & Co.’s 
iron works, a box factory, a rubber-paint 
works and John J. Budd. The frontage 
on West street is 285 feet depth, on Beth¬ 
une street 360, on Washington street 230 
and on Bank 370, and the area is about 
93,000 square feet, or over two acres. The 
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decision now reached must commend it¬ 
self to the judgment of all merchants who 
have observed the tendency of the foreign 
commerce of the port to concentrate on the 
North River side of the city, midway be¬ 
tween the upper and lower sections and at 
a point not far removed from the promi¬ 
nent business center. It now becomes of 
the first importance to erect a structure 
commensurate with the requirements, 
present and prospective, of tne leading 
commercial emporium of the United States, 
one that shall be not only commodious but 
practically indestructible by fire or the 
lapse of time, and which shall command 
every facility for transacting business ex 
peditiously and at the minimum of ex¬ 
pense. Architectural effect is a minor con¬ 
sideration, but cannot be wholly ignored. 

W. B. Belknap. 

Few men not in public life had so wide 
a circle of acquaintance, and few in any 
station have been more sincerely mourned 
than William B. Belknap, whose death is 
announced at Louisville, Ky., February 
24, in the 78th year of his age. Prominent 
as he has been in mercantile and manufact¬ 
uring enterprise in the West and South, he 
was socially almost as well known in the 
East, whither his journeyings in search of 
health and necessary recreation frequently 
brought him in his later years. 

Mr. Belknap's early life intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the first beginnings of the 
great iron manufacturing industiy of 
Pittsburgh. He was of the family that 
gave to the world the well-known Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap, the historian of New 
Hampshire. His father, Morris B. Belknap, 
who as well as the son was born in Brim- 
field, Mass., was a man of versatile talent. 
While by preference devoted to science, he 
studied at one time law and at another 
time divinity at Harvard College. But 
more than all he was impelled by that 
spirit of restless activity which Washing¬ 
ton Irving so humorously describes as 
characteristic of the typical Yankee. Mar¬ 
ried in 1807, he moved in the same year 
to the frontier at Marietta, Ohio, where he 
knew intimately both Aaron Burr and 
Blennerhassett, visiting the latter at his 
island home, and leaving on record his be¬ 
lief that the famous “ Burr’s Expedition ” 
was not undertaken with any treasonable 
intent. From Marietta he went to Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky., and returned to Brimfield in 1810. 
From Brimfield he moved again to Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., where the strong bent of his 
mind toward science and mechanics led 
him to engage in manufacturing. Still 
another move was made in 1816, when he 
went to Pittsburgh, Pa., where at once, 
without previous experience in anything 
of the kind, with no models before him, 
and without skilled assistance, he set him¬ 
self to what became his life-work, the con¬ 
struction of furnaces and rolling mills. 
The first rolling mills of Pittsburgh were 
built under his supervision, and there still 
exists at least one of his structures, which 
with little if any alteration is running and 
doing good work to this very day. The 
so-called skilled workmen that were im¬ 
ported from England proved so incapable 
that Mr. Belknap was forced to take the 
tools from their hands and show them— 
and he showed them sucessfully—how to 
do what he himself had never seen done. 

After 11 years of sound, honest work 
Pittsburgh was fairly started, with no 
small obligation to this man’s genius, on 
the road to manufacturing wealth, and it 
was time for another move. He heard of 
the rich mineral deposits that lined the 
shore of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers. He started for Nashville, where, 
armed with cordial letters from Andrew 
Jackson, whom he visited at the Hermit¬ 
age, he proceeded alone and on horse¬ 
back to explore the spurs of the Cumber¬ 


land Mountains and other portions of the 
State. As a result of his investigation re¬ 
ported to the bankers Yeatman, Woods 
& Co., of Nashville, the latter gentlemen 
determined to erect furnaces and a roiling 
mill in Stewart County, and here the sub¬ 
ject of our sketch, Wm. B. Belknap, was 
called upon at the early age of 16 to begin 
his long and successful business career. 

His father had left his wife and six 
children, of whom William was the oldest, 
at their country home on Pine Creek, near 
Pittsburgh, while he was prospecting in 
Tennessee. William was going to school 
to the Rev. Jos. Stockton, in Allegheny, 
but doubtless he had got the most valua¬ 
ble part of his education at play among 
the driving wheels and rolls of nis father’s 
big mills, which he had watched him con¬ 
struct and put into operation. He was al¬ 
ready in his early teens a sort of pater 
famtlias , and the younger children looked 
up to him as they continued to do through 
life. The order came to him from his dis¬ 
tant father to select and purchase the ma¬ 
chinery for an iron furnace, and to come 
to him from Pittsburgh, bringing with 
him machinery, household furniture, fam¬ 
ily and all. One can well believe that that 
must have been an extraordinary youth 
on whom a father could venture to impose 
such a formidable task. But the macnin- 
ery was judiciously bought, and the lad, 
with his valuable freight, animate and in¬ 
animate, was soon voyaging down the 
Ohio. He left behind him delightful 
memories of his school days and of his in¬ 
timate fellowship with other bright boys, 
like his lifelong cronies, Geo. K. Shoen- 
berger, of Cincinnati, and John H. Shoen- 
berger, of Pittsburgh, weighty names sub¬ 
sequently in the iron industry and in the 
development of those great cities. He 
kept a warm corner in nis heart always 
for his boyhood friends, and those friend¬ 
ships became subsequently an important 
factor in his business career. 

Reaching the falls of the Ohio at Louis¬ 
ville, where there was then no canal, the 
boat had to be relieved of her cargo to 
enable her to pass the rapids. Young Bel¬ 
knap saw to the unloading of his heavy 
machinery, to its carting through Louis¬ 
ville to below the falls, and finally to its 
loading again at Shippingport. It was a 
tedious job, taking two or three days be¬ 
fore the boat was again on her way to the 
mouth of the Cumberland. The landing 
lace on the Cumberland River—no town, 
ut a ferry crossing only—was reached in 
the night-time, and our schoolboy deliv¬ 
ered the family furniture and the machin¬ 
ery all safe and sound to his father, await¬ 
ing their arrival on theYiver bank. But Dr. 
Joseph Stockton’s pupil was no schoolboy 
now. No university could have educated 
him so fast as that trip down the river. 
When he arrived at that river landing he 
was already a man, and ready to do a 
man’s part in the world. For two years 
he assisted his father, disbursed the money 
and attended to much of the business in¬ 
cident to building and running several 
furnaces, which, including the Hillman 
and other leading charcoal furnaces, are 
still in operation and noted for the quality 
of their iron. He was feeling advanced 
and mature, we can imagine, when he at¬ 
tained his nineteenth birthday, and, know¬ 
ing that his father would keep on all his 
life building furnaces and rolling mills for 
sheer love of it, he obtained permission to 
mount a horse and seek his fortune wher¬ 
ever it might be awaiting him. 

He found it for the time being at Hick¬ 
man, Ky., then called Mill’s Point, on the 
Mississippi River, about 40 miles below 
Cairo—a fertile but then unwholesome 
section, where he made money in merchan¬ 
dising, but lost his health. At first m busi¬ 
ness for himself, he subsequently associ¬ 
ated himself with two young men from 
Louisville, Ky., and, expanding their op¬ 
erations, a branch house was established 


at Moscow, and still another later at 
Vicksburg, Miss., of both of which Mr. 
Belknap had charge. In a few years a 
snug little fortune, as was supposed, had 
been made for all the members of the firm, 
and Mr. Belknap sold out to his partners; 
but before a settlement could be made the 
fierce financial revulsion of 1888 swept 
over the country, and the three young 
men who had thought themselves passing 
rich were wholly bankrupt. His bankrupt 
debts Mr. Belknap subsequently dis¬ 
charged dollar for dollar, as fast as he 
could earn money to pay them. It is not 
an unmixed evil for a young business 
man to be roundly bankrupted early in 
his career. It is better to have lost and 
paid than never to have lost at all. Mr. 
Belknap’s money was gone, but a valuable 
lesson remained, which enabled him to 
weather subsequent financial storms with 
hardly the loss of a spar. And now he 
must wander, like his father before him. 
He goes to Texas, then to St. Louis and 
to Cincinnati; but finally, in 1840, he set¬ 
tles down in Louisville, Ky., as agent of 
his boyhood friends, G. K. & J. H. Shoen- 
berger, of Pittsburgh. 

In 1848 he married Miss Mary Richard¬ 
son, daughter of William Richardson, 
president of the Northern Bank of Ken¬ 
tucky. In 1847, having prospered in busi¬ 
ness, he bought, in conjunction with Capt. 
T. C. Coleman, a partly built rolling mill, 
which they completed and entered upon 
the manufacture of iron of such superior 
excellence as speedily built up a reputation 
all over the South and laid the foundation 
for several Louisville fortunes. His sepa¬ 
rate merchant business of iron and heavy 
hardware was kept up under the firm name 
of W. B. Belknap & Co., in which he was 
associated with his brother, Mr. Morris L. 
Belknap. The firm has since expanded 
into the corporation of W. B. Belknap & 
Co., managed by his sons and his son-in-law, 
and well known as one of the most im¬ 
portant hardware houses south of the Ohio 
River. 

His mature life has been identified with 
the development of Louisville. Caring 
nothing for publia honors, he was earnestly 
devoted to its welfare. No new scheme 
for promoting it wisely could be broached, 
as by charitable institutions, by libraries, 
by manufacturing enterprises, large or 
small, to which he was not ready to give 
both his money and his time He was 
active in the Sanitary Commission, the 
Refugee Commission and other beneficent 
agencies of the war period. He was never 
afraid of the laboring oar. His charities 
were constant, but quiet always and avoid¬ 
ing publicity. He was especially fond of 
intellectual companionship, and few men 
of distinguished merit visited Louisville 
without receiving invitation to his hos- 

E itable board. During the war, in which 

e earnestly espoused the Union side, he 
virtually kept open house for the brilliant 
throng of federal officers of whom Louis¬ 
ville was headquarters. The list of those 
entertained by him would embrace the 
most distinguished names that illumined 
the battle-fields of the Southwest, from 
Grant, Sherman, and Thomas down 
through a multitude of worthy subordi¬ 
nates. All over the Union are men who 
will long remember the gracious figure of 
their host—for Mr. Belknap was a man of 
strikingly handsome and dignified appear¬ 
ance, and the most courteous manners 
based upon innate refinement and goodness 
of heart. It is pleasant to think that in 
his old age he haa all that can best console 
declining years, as ‘ ‘ honor, love, observ¬ 
ance, troops of friends.” 


C. P. Huntington, the railroad magnate, 
is credited with having bought 1,000,000 
acres of land in Lower California, where 
lie is building a railroad, and is said to 
contemplate a development of that section 
of ( ountry. 
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The Buffalo Exhaust Fan. 

The peripheralj'portion of the shell or 
case of this fan k is cast in one piece, to 
which the center plates are fitted, metal to 
metal, without the interposition of any : 
foreign substance whatever. The Buffalo j 
Forge Company, ot Buffalo, N. Y., the 
makers of this fan, claim as the result of . 
this construction that the fan is practi-; 
cally one-piece, and that, under any serv- ' 
ice, the bearings must always be in per- | 
feet alignment with the rest of the ma- j 
chine. The journals are long and heavy j 
and are supported by the arm having 
planed surfaces fitted accurately to the 
body of the fan. By a perfected system 
of gauges and templates it is claimed the 


jectiles fired at them at a distance of 80 
feet from the muzzle, but the compound 
armor showed the best results. 

A New Brass Mill. 


We have alluded in the past to the fact 
that a new brass mill is in course of con¬ 
struction at Bridgeport, Conn., by the Alu¬ 
minium Brass and Bronze Company. Those 
identified with it are men long connected 
with the metal industry of the Naugatuck 
Valley, the president being Frederick J. 
Kingsbury; the treasurer, William Powe, 
for many years with the Ansonia Brass 
and Copper Company; the secretary, 
Frederick J. Kingsbury, Jr., and the me- 


carry a pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch. In immediate proximity to it is to 
be the 1000 horse-power compound en¬ 
gine, the largest yet constructed by the 
builders, Watts, Campbell & Co., of New¬ 
ark, N. J. The main shaft of this engine 
drives the seven sheet trains, which are 
located in the main building, which is 267 
x 84 feet. The wire rod train is placed in 
the lower right hand L, 76 x 70 feet, which 
also contains two heating furnaces. The 
main engine drives also the slitting ma¬ 
chine ana the wire-drawing benches, which 
are placed along one wall of the main 
building. The muffle-room, 120 x 84 feet, 
is located in the upper left hand L, the 
shipping-room, 51 x 60 feet, being along¬ 
side of it. The independent structure 



THE BUFFALO EXHAUST FAN, BUILT BY THE BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY. 


different parts of the fan are so well pro¬ 
portioned and fitted each to the other that 
at the highest speed there is practically no 
vibration. Both bearings of the exhaust 
fan are on one side, leaving the inlet en¬ 
tirely unobstructed. 


Charles A. Ashburner has just submitted 
to the United State Geological Survey a 
preliminary statement showing that the 
total production of coal of all kinds in¬ 
creased from 129,975,557 short tons in 
1887 to 145,863,744 tons in 1888. The 
value in 1887 was $182,556,887, which in¬ 
creased to $208,129,806 in 1888. 


In^ the trials on board the Nettle, at 
Portsmouth, England, to determine the 
relative efficiency of compound (or steel¬ 
faced iron) armor and solid steel, two 
samples of compound and eight of solid 
steel armor were tested. Two of the solid 
10-inch plates withstood the Palliser pro- 


chanical superintendent, Charles S. Morse, 
who has also extended experience in brass 
manufacture. Dr. Leonard Waldo is elec¬ 
trical engineer. The principal aim will be 
to produce a high grade of sheets, rods 
and wire, with the aid of silicon and 
aluminium alloys, under the Cowles pat¬ 
ents. The plant is located on an 8-acre 
tract on the Housatonic Railroad and the 
Pequannock River, and is expected to be 
in operation toward the end of May or 
early in June. The main buildings are 
now completed, being of brick, with a very 
handsome iron roof built by the Berlin 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn. 
The buildings have the following form: 



The L on the lower left, which is 58 x 64 
feet, contains six boilers built by William 
Lowe, of the Bridgeport Boiler Works, to 

D 


shown in the sketch has the casting-room, 
the metal storeroom, and the cabbaging- 
! room in an upper floor, the cabagging be¬ 
ing the compression of scrap by hydraulic 
presses preliminary to its introduction into 
the melting pots with new stock. 

Beginning at the casting house, which 
is 153 x 62, and contains 40 furnaces, one 
of the main features as a departure from 
the ordinary practice is that the slabs and 
bars cast will not be raised from the pit, 
but will be allowed to drop into the story 
below, thus avoiding a good deal of labor. 
They are carried directly to the rolling 
mill in care, the track being on the same 
level. 

In its rolling mill practice the new works 
will differ very widely from the generally 
accepted methods. Aluminium and silicon 
bronze and brass are considerably harder 
than the corresponding common alloys. 
The company propose first to adopt a 
combination of the brass and copper 
practice—that is, it is the intention to break 
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down hot and finish cold. Then their ma¬ 
chinery is designed much stronger than is 
usual, and will be run at higher speed. 
It is being built by the Waterbury-Farrell 
Foundry and Machine Company, of Water¬ 
bury, Conn., of whose work the company 
speaks in strong terms, and the Farrell 
Foundry, of Ansonia. The rolls are being 
made by the A. Garrison Foundry Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The two heat¬ 
ing furnaces for the hot rolling are located 
in the L in which the rod train is placed. 
The capacity of the plant fully employed 
is rated at about 6,000,000 pounds of 
sheets and rods and about 1,500,000 pounds 
of wire. The company are building a dock 
on the river, and are dredging a channel, 
which will enable them to handle the neces¬ 
sary coal readily. A well is being sunk 
into which river water for the condensers 
will be conducted. 

The plant was located at Bridgeport, 
after mature reflection over the possible 
advantages offered—for instance, by the 
cheap fuel of the West. It was not placed 
in the Naugatuck Valley chiefly because 
of the additional cost of coal. At Bridge¬ 
port the plant is close to the great metal 
manufacturing points in Connecticut, and 
there is little trouble in drawing from the 
population of skilled workmen the neces¬ 
sity supply of labor. A departure in the 
direction of methodical work will be 
the establishment of a chemical and me¬ 
chanical laboratory. 

The Aluminium Brass and Bronze Com¬ 
pany have adopted the use of Cowles 
alloys after thorough study of their char¬ 
acteristics, being convinced of their greater 
strength and their lesistance to corrosion. 
A series of very interesting tests has been 
made with silicon bronze wire for electrical 
purposes. A wire 0.0682 inch in diameter, 
weighing 64 pounds to the mile, and a re¬ 
sistance of 23.8 ohms to the mile, showed 
a tensile strength of 262 pounds and an 
elongation of 2.4 per cent., and under¬ 
went from 110 to 126 twists. The princi¬ 
pal advantage of such silicon bronze wire 
is that there is less trouble in handling it 
and that the number of poles, one of the 
great items of cost, is greatly reduced. 
It is stated that while the number of poles 
for hard drawn copper wire ranges between 
86 and 43 per mile, the poles carrying 
silicon wire may be placed 1000 feet apart. 


Automatic Steam Hammer. 

In the steam hammer here illustrated 
the frame, or housing, where the anvil 
passes through is bored true to receive the 
top of the anvil, which is turned off to fit. 
The advantage gained by having the ram 
and anvil in Tine will be readily seen; 
that is required in making the dies 


side. The makers of this hammer, the 
Knoxville Car Wheel Company, of Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., in addition to the special dies 
can also furnish dies for making railroad 
coupling pins. _ 

The Atkinson Car Spring Works, of 
Chicago, are in no way disconcerted at the 
suits recently brought against them by 


The following analyses of ores from the 
mines of the Bluff ton (Ala.) Land, Ore 
and Furnace Company were made by J. H. 
Pratt, of Birmingham, Ala.: 


1 

Clay Bank. 

High 

Bluff. 

Boland 

Bank. 

Hickory 

Tree 

Bank. 

Cleveland- 

Milliken 

Bank. 

Ferric oxide. 

78. 

| 79 971 

84.16 

83.20| 

78.71 

Silica and sand.. .. 

5.52 

6.75 

2.86 

2.69) 

j 4.97 

Phosphoric acid.. 

1.19 

1 2.34 

2.31 

2.06 

l 2.77 

Water combined.. 

10.74 

11.02 

11.15 

10.95 

10.80 

Moisture at 100* C. 

0.99 

1 0.32 

1 0.65 

0.60 

0.60 

Metallic iron. 

1 54.88| 55.98! 58 9l! 

58.241 

55.10 

Phosphorus. 

I 0.52: 1.02 

1 l.Oll 

0.90 

1.21 


The principal development thus far has 
been made at the Clay Bank.. 


Mr. G. L. Walker, of Plymouth Foun¬ 
dry Company, Plymouth, Mass., has re- 
cently^returned from a two-months 1 trip to 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Walker combined 
business and pleasure and enjoyed a satis¬ 
factory amount of both. 

A jury at Greensburg, Pa., gave a verdict 
of $4798 against Carnegie Brothers, the 
amount of damage done to a fruit farm by 
smoke caused by burning coke on lands 
adjacent. Judge Hunter ruled that inas¬ 
much as the coal used for the manufacture 
of said coke was not mined on the premises, 
but shipped there from other localities, 
the company, he believed, was liable for 
any damage done the plaintiff’s property. 


GUILD’S 


special work is to make them true to the 
shank of the die, when they will come 
exactly in line. The ordinary die can 
also be turned around to any angle desired. 
The valve is a simple piston having two 
packing rings. The steam-chest is lined 
with a brass bushing formed with a series 
of holes drilled to correspond with the 
annular recess in the steam-chest. This 
construction obviates the necessity of pro¬ 
jecting the post and gives a free passage 
for the steam. The valve is balanced and 
very easy to handle, while it may be easily 
got at, as all its connections are on the out- 


STEAM HAMMER. 


residents of the neighborhood for main¬ 
taining a nuisance. President F. M. Atkin¬ 
son states that these suits have been insti¬ 
gated by parties having ulterior motives, 
which will be demonstrated in due time. 
The condition of the works has been in¬ 
vestigated by the Board of Health, in ac¬ 
cordance with the complaints made, and 
the officers found that fish oil was not 
beiDg used for tempering, and that care 
was taken by the company to avoid the 
creation of disagreeable odors by having 
the tanks covered with exhaust fans draw¬ 
ing off the fumes. Gas furnaces are used 
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for heating the steel, so that but little 
smoke is made by the works. The ham¬ 
mers complained of are very light, the 
heaviest being but 80 pounds, so that not 
much jarring could be done by them. The 
absurdity of the charges brought against 
these works is shown by the fact that they 
are located in a district almost wholly 
given up to manufacturing. They are, 
surrounded by malt houses, distilleries, 
tanneries, rolling mills, &c., all making 
more or less smoke, many yielding stenches 
of the most disagreeable character, and 
some beixfg exceedingly noisy. The suits 
entered have been appealed, steps have 
been taken to check further prosecutions, 
the company’s operations have not been 
interfered with, and the pecuniary con¬ 
sequences have been insignificant. This 
statement is due to the company in view 
of the sensational reports which have been 
published concerning them. 

Locked Wire Rope. 


E. G. Spilsbury, managing director of 
the Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, 
N. J., presented at the New York meeting 


that they may be readily designed to 
meet the requirements of every particular 
case and that the flexibility may be in¬ 
creased by the method adopted in laying 
up the rope. The total tensile strength of 
the locked rope represents a higher per¬ 
centage of the aggregate tensile strength 
of the individual wires. The weight per 
foot for the same size is of course greater 
than that of the ordinary wire rope, being 
about 50 per cent. more. It is pointed 
out, however, that the greater bearing 
power will allow of a smaller size of rope. 
The cost of the locked rope is about douDle 
that of the ordinary stranded rope, but it 
is claimed that increased life compensates 
for it. Some of the data gathered during 
years of use in English collieries point to 
this conclusion. 

On the score of safety the fact is em¬ 
phasized that when one wire breaks it is 
not loose, but being locked by its neigh¬ 
bors, merely tends to create an irregularity 
at the socket and gives timely warning of 
its condition. On long ropes the lessened 
weight through greater strength is an im¬ 
portant consideration. In mines it lessens 
the dead-weight and allows of going to 
greater depth without heavier engines, or 






SPECIMENS OF LOCKED WIRE ROPE. 


•f the American Institute of Mining En¬ 
gineers a paper on thejlocked wire rope in¬ 
vented by an English firm—George Elliott 
& Co.—and introduced into this country 
by the Trenton Iron Company. In ordi¬ 
nary wire rope, flexibility can only be se¬ 
cured by making the number of wires to 
the strand large and by choosing a small 
gauge of wire. The result is that the wear 
of tne rope is limited practically to less 
than one- half of the diameter of the indi¬ 
vidual wire. The outside wires—those 
which come into contact with the wearing 
surfaces—are those which determine its life. 
A serious source of wear is that the rope 
running over a sheave is apt to cause the 
formation on its face of diagonal grooves. 
When the rope does not happen to raise 
up to match these grooves, it slips into 
them, causing additional abrasion. In 
ordinary ropes, too, a broken wire in the 
strand is apt to curl up. With cable trac¬ 
tion rope, there is danger that it clogs the 
grip of the cable rods. 

The Elliott locked rope differs in its 
construction from the ordinary stranded 
rope in that it is composed of wires drawn 
to special section, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying engravings, the section being 
such that the individual wires are locked 
by their neighbors. Our engravings indi¬ 
cate a few of the many combinations pos¬ 
sible under this system. It will be noted 


results in a saving of power. Another 
point of consequence in some mining op¬ 
erations is that there is no tendency to twist 
in the shafts. Until now the ends of the 
locked rope have been united by brazing, 
the ordinary methods of splicing bemg of 
course out of the question. It is the in¬ 
tention of the Trenton Iron Company to 
use electric welding, however. Some tests 
made with that process have given very 
encouraging results. 


The Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Company, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of 
cold-rolled steel, have more than doubled 
their capacity during the past two years. 
The bulk of their product is steel in coils 
or strips, a form particularly suitable for 
automatic machinery in subsequent oper¬ 
ations. They produce this steel in the 
range of No. 5 and 6 gauge, down to Nos. 
33 and 34, the maximum width being 8 
inches. The steel is used for a wide range 
of articles, among them keys, sewing- 
machine attachments, parts of clock move¬ 
ments and locks. They produce metal for 
enholder tips, stove trimmings, partly 
nished blanks for the watch-cases of 
anti-magnetic shields, steel, electric, toy 
and sleigh bells, caster tubes, bicycle pedal 
tubes, music-stand tubes, butted or 
lock-seamed tubes, &c. In all these arti¬ 


cles they make the partly-finished product, 
carrying it, with the aid of a good deal 
of special machinery, to the point de¬ 
sired by their customers. Thus we are 
informed that they make the axle boxes 
for childrens’ carriage axles by the million. 
They produce also twisted and plain cop¬ 
per lightning-rod tubes. They report 
that in a number of small articles the high 
price of copper during the past year has 
led to the substitution of cold-rolled steel 
for it, some of the brass and copper manu¬ 
facturers themselves placing considerable 
orders for some specialties. Borne of the 
specimens shown exhibit a capacity, for 
undergoing torture which few familiar 
with steel would credit the metal with. 


Company Stores in Illinois. 


The following bill, directed against 
“company stores,” has been introduced 
in the Illinois Legislature, and is making 
progress toward enactment into a law: 

“ That it shall be unlawful for any per¬ 
son, company, corporation or association 
now engaged or hereafter to be engaged 
in any mining or manufacturing business 
in this State to engage in, or be interested 
in, directly or indirectly, the keeping of 
a truck store or controlling of any store, 
shop or scheme for the furnishing of sup¬ 
plies, tools, clothing, provisions or gro¬ 
ceries to his, its or their employees while so 
engaged in mining or manufacturing. 

“ Eveiy person, company, corporation 
or association found guilty of violating 
Section 1 of this act, either by himself, its 
or their agents, servants or employees, or 
partners, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
for each and every day such business is 
done in violation of said section, and on 
conviction will be liable to a fine for each 
offense of not less than $50 nor more than 
$200, to be recovered in the name of the 
people for the use of the school fund, and 
any person having knowledge of the fact 
that said section has been violated may 
make complaint and cause summons or 
warrant to be issued, and if conviction 
follows and fine be paid such person shall 
be entitled to one-half the fine when col¬ 
lected, to be paid by order of court to such 
person. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, 
company, corporation or association, em¬ 
ploying workmen in this State, to make 
deductions from the wages of his, its or 
their workmen, except for lawful money, 
check oi draft actually advanced, without 
discount, and except such sums as may be 
lawfully garnished in the hands of such 
employer by process of a court, and ex¬ 
cept such sum as may be agreed upon be¬ 
tween employer and employee which may 
be deducted for hospital or relief fund for 
sick or injured employees. Any deduc¬ 
tions made from the wages of any work¬ 
man in this State, except as provided in 
Section 8 of this act, may be recovered in 
any appropriate action before any court of 
competent jurisdiction, together with such 
reasonable attorneys’ fees as the court in 
its discretion shall think proper, and no 
offset or counterclaim of any kind shall be 
allowed in such action or proceeding. 

“All attempts to evade or avoid the 
provisions of this act by contract or other¬ 
wise shall be deemed a violation thereof, 
and for every violation, in addition to the 
civil remedy provided for in Section 4, 
there shall, on conviction, be a fine im¬ 
posed of not less than $50 nor more than 
$200 for each offense. Nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to include the 
business of farmers or farm laborers or 
servants. ” 

Senator Farwell, of Illinois, is one of a 
number of capitalists, British and Ameri¬ 
can, who have purchased a tract of 200,000 
acres in Durango, Mexico, for stock-breed¬ 
ing purposes. 
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St. Paul newspapers expatiate upon the 
advantages offered by that city as a manu¬ 
facturing center. They are apprehensive 
that Minneapolis and Duluth may attract 
industries more strongly, especially as the 
former has decided to raise $400,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a gas and water 
pipe manufactory in competition with 
Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis. The 
Dispatch says: “We ought to roll our own 
construction, merchant, sheet and plate 
irons, light rail sections, make our own 
chains and nails, supply all our neighbors 
with pressed and glazed brick and tiles, 
have a fair share of the railroad car making 
profits, build engines, ship tow-ropes ana 
twines all over the nation made from wild 
weeds, grind our natural ochers into paint, 
secure the supply of tin from the Black 
Hills and sell the millionaire packers their 
tin plates, make paper from Mississippi 
rushes, and spin linen from Dakota golden 
rod and sunflowers. These are all possi¬ 
bilities—strange as it may seem—which St. 
Paul men will do well to consider.” 

The steamship City of New York is ful¬ 
filling the prediction of her builders, now 
that her machinery is running more 
smoothly. She left Queenstown March 7, 
and arrived at the bar at 8.80 a.m., 14th 
inst., beating her best previous record. 
Her time was 6 days, 14 hours and 7 min¬ 
utes. 

The Chilians, after running a line of 
steamships for several years between Val¬ 
paraiso and Panama, are now practically 
independent of English influence on that 
coast, so far as concerns the foreign trade. 
What is known as the South American 
Steamship Company have a fleet of Eng¬ 
lish-built steamers, all flying the Chilian 
ensign, with two more in process of con¬ 
struction, and have recently acquired cer¬ 
tain exclusive rights from the Government, 
together with a subsidy that will amount 
to between $100,000 and $150,000 a year, 
in consideration of which the company are 
to keep up a regular fortnightly service 
between Valparaiso and Panama without 
transshipment of passengers or freight. 
This will insure a regular line of trans¬ 
portation between the United States and 
the countries of South America, in con¬ 
nection with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and the Panama Railway; ana 
since the new company have materially re¬ 
duced the rates of freight and passage on 
their route, and are catering especially for 
the American trade, there is every reason to 
expect a present development of the com¬ 
merce between the countries. 

The Anchor line of steamers has pur¬ 
chased the Kelsey property in Brooklyn 
for $510,000. The property includes three 
piers and slips, between 500 and 600 feet 
of water front and 4 or 5 acres of ground, 
a grain elevator with 750,000 bushels ca¬ 
pacity, and several general storage ware¬ 
houses. Extensive improvements will be 
made. 


A formidable submarine ram has been 
invented by William R. Cavett, foreman 
of the Porter Machine Company, in Pitts¬ 
burgh. The boat will be flush with the 
water-line, and will have a turtle-shaped 
back, covered with heavy steel plates. In 
the forward part of the vessel will be a 
heavy cylinder, similar to those used on 
engines. It will be about 15 feet long 
and will contain a piston-rod 12 or 15 
inches in diameter. This piston will ex¬ 
tend through the bow of the boat and will 
be the ram proper. It will be propelled 
by a force of steam amounting to from 50 
to 150 tons, sufficient to pierce the side of 
the heaviest ironclad at one blow. The 
business end of the ram will be made cup¬ 
shaped, so that the sharp edges will take 
hold anywhere they happen to strike. Mr. 


Cavett promises a speed of 20 to 22 knots 
an hours. He says that he has computed 
the striking force of the piston, and esti¬ 
mates that, with a 60-ton force, it will 
knock a plate from the heaviest man-of- 
war afloat. Only six men will be Deeded 
on board the boat, and the only vulnerable 
place on the craft will be a small glass- 
covered aperture about a foot square for 
the wheelman. So small and compact 
will be the wicked little vessel that it can 
be carried on board a man-of-war and can 
be used in encounters at sea as well as for 
harbor defense. 

The commissioners nominated for the 
Samoan conference at Berlin are John A. 
Kasson, William Walter Phelps and George 
H. Bates. Mr. Bates is about 40 years of 
age, a Democrat and a warm friend of ex- 
Secretary Bayard’s. He is a son of the ex- 
Chancellor of Delaware and a lawyer of 
high standing in Wilmington. Mr. Bates 
was appointed by Secretary Bayard as 
special commissioner to investigate our 
Samoan relations, and made a long and 
exhaustive report to the Department on 
December 10, 1886. William Walter 
Phelps and John A. Kasson have acquired 
an intimate knowledge of diplomacy 
through service as United States Ministers 
in Europe, Mr. Phelps having been Min¬ 
ister to Austria in 1881, and Mr. Kasson 
Minister to Austria in 1877 and to Ger¬ 
many in 1884. 

Mexican lailroads are shown by an 
official report to have been costly in con¬ 
struction, owing to engineering difficulties, 
but they have contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of the country by making its 
resources available and opening new dis¬ 
tricts for colonization. Tne oldest line in 
Mexico, the Mexican Railway, connects 
the capital city with Vera Cruz, and is 
some 800 miles in length, and is laid in a 
manner that would compare favorably 
with any railroad in England for finish 
and solidity of construction. The line 
with greatest mileage is the Mexican 
National Railway, extending about 2000 
miles, but its usefulness is greatly im¬ 
paired by the narrow gauge which it has 
adopted, thus putting it practically out of 
touch with other systems. The next in 
importance is the Mexican Central Rail¬ 
way, connecting Paso del Norte with 
Mexico, with a main line of 1228 miles in 
length. Like the other lines, it is well 
constructed. The other railways are the 
Mexican International Railway, open from 
El Paso to Torreon, a distance of 517 miles, 
but with easier gradients than the lines 
previously named; the Inter-Oceanic Rail¬ 
way, intended to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific through the capital, of which 240 
miles were open when the report was com¬ 
piled, and the Mexican Southern Railway, 
with small progress made up to the present 
time. 

Harry Fraser Worthington died in this 
city last week, aged 44. He was the 
eldest son of the late Henry R. Worthing¬ 
ton, inventor of the Worthington pumps. 
He had been in business, and 12 years ago 
was a member of the New Jersey Legis¬ 
lature, but for several years he had been 
an invalid. 

An extensive purchase of lands on the 
Jersey flats, about a mile distant from the 
Statue of Liberty, has just been completed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for dock and wharf purposes. This w ill 
give the company a shore line of 3660 feet. 
The plans for improvement comprise a 
wall at the exterior line, open for the pas¬ 
sage of ships to a basin within. The open¬ 
ings will be at a dozen points, the sections 
to be connected by trestlework with ware¬ 
houses aDd depots on the solid filling. By 
this means a vast system of basins, piers 
and connecting roads will be formed, with 
facilities for commerce and passenger 
traffic. The railroad company will begin 


filling in with rock and refuse. That work 
alone will take several years, and the esti¬ 
mated cost is $9,000,000. The area to be 
given over to commerce is larger than that 
of the entire city of Bayonne. In addition 
to the railroad taking its freight business 
to the new terminus, it is said that the 
steamship lines now controlled by the com¬ 
pany will have their piers there, and that 
two new lines to Europe will be estab¬ 
lished. 

Buffalo papers say there is good author¬ 
ity for stating that the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad will be extended to that city 
from Toronto, by way of Niagara Falls, 
and that the company will probably build 
an independent bridge. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
formally approved resolutions supporting 
the plan proposed by the Dock Commis¬ 
sioners 1 * to afford a reasonable and practi¬ 
cal mode of giving a certain, positive, ad¬ 
ditional accommodation” to tne shipping 
interests of New York “without any in¬ 
jury to the channels or to existing con¬ 
ditions and facilities.” 

A water-power company at Buffalo 
wishes to obtain a charter with the object 
of creating a great water power by tunnel¬ 
ing through to the bottom of the Niagara 
gorge, and by means of an open ditch 
supplying manufacturing establishments 
between Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. 

A rapid transit bill, prepared by Mayor 
Grant, has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature. Its aim is to provide a 
speedy, durable and safe method of trans¬ 
portation between the upper and lower 
parts of the city, and to attain this end as 
speedily as possible after the plan has had 
popular approval. To sum up, the bill 
enables the city, through its own agents, 
to create the franchise, makes it public 
property in the hands of the city, and pro¬ 
vides for private agencies in its operation 
only after the city has approved ef the 
road which is to be built ana operated, its 
routes, plans for its construction, and the 
terms and conditions of the charter under 
which the operating corporation is to de¬ 
rive its power. 

Since the death of Captain Eads the 
Tehuantepec Ship Railway Company has 
been under the direction of Col. James 
B. Andrews, the associate of Eads in his 
great works at the South Pass Jetties and 
the St. Louis Bridge. Its yecent presi¬ 
dent was Secretary Windom, the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was elected 
soon after the company’s organization. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat learns 
through Capt. E. L. Cortheil that the 
Mexican Government has made another 
proposition to hasten progress on the work. 
The Government promises to guarantee 5 
percent, interest on the $60,000,000 worth 
•f bonds, the sum considered requisite for 
the construction of the railway, in case 
the company’s earnings should not be as 
much as 5 per cent.; or, if this interest 
falls below $3,000,000 a year, the Mexican 
Government proposes and promises to 
make up the entire amount of that deficit 
to the stockholders. 

The attempt to restore the 8-mill tax on 
manufacturing corporations in Pennsyl¬ 
vania was defeated on a test vote in the 
Legislature. 

John Huntington, of the firm of Mc¬ 
Intosh, Huntington & Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who was formerly extensively en¬ 
gaged in the roofing business, has given the 
munificent sum of $200,000 to institutions 
in that city. He made a number of valuable 
inventions and obtained patents for im¬ 
provements in furnaces, methods of refin¬ 
ing and machinery for manufacturing 
barrels. When the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany was formed by the combination of a 
number of companies, Mr. Huntington 
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and his inventions were taken into the new 
organization. It was here that he laid 
the foundation for his present fortune. He 
is still interested in the Standard, has 
large vessel interests, is the vice president 
of the Cleveland Stone Company, and has 
other property which yields him a hand¬ 
some revenue. 

The annual report of the State Superin¬ 
tendent of the Banking Department rela¬ 
tive to savings banks and trust companies, 
just transmitted to the Legislature, con¬ 
tains some interesting facts in relation to 
the savings of the people. The report 
only includes State institutions. The in¬ 
crease in the number of depositors and the 
amount of deposits since 1860 has been 
surprising. Then New York had 273,697 
depositors and only $58,178,160 due de¬ 
positors, an average amount of $208.91 for 
each account. Now there are 1,362,852 
depositors, with a total of $523,677,515 
due depositors, and an average amount of 
$384.25 for each account. Tee population 
of the State, according to the last census, 
was 5,082,871, and allowing for.the in¬ 
crease, it is safe to say that one-quarter of 
the entire population has a bank account 
in these State banks. One in four of the 
population 

Speaker Graves has introduced a resolu¬ 
tion in the Minnesota Legislature declaring 
that the United States should compete for 
the commerce ol the world; that money 
should be appropriated from the Federal 
Treasury for the construction and operation 
of steamship lines from New York to Euro¬ 
pean ports and to South American ports; also 
from San Francisco and Tacoma to Japan 
and Australia. As England has already 
entered into engagements with the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company for the mainten¬ 
ance of a steamship line to Japan and 
Australia and has already established 
steamship communication with all com¬ 
mercial countries, the action here advised 
comes rather late, but it is a whole¬ 
some sign when the West begins to wake 
up to the necessity of extending our for¬ 
eign markets. 

The elevated railroads in this city, which 
paid nothing for the right of way before 
obtaining their charters, are now doing 
something in that direction. Last week 
the largest judgment yet awarded in any 
single action against the Manhattan Com¬ 
pany was given by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supieme Court in favor of the Sixth 
Avenue Surface Company. It appeared in 
evidence that, with one or two exceptions, 
there has not really been a first-class apart¬ 
ment housj erected on Sixth avenue from 
Forty-second to Fifty-ninth street since 
the building of the elevated railroad, and 
the plaintiffs property had suffered more 
than any other. The awards aggregate 
$95,000. The usual injunction accom¬ 
panies the decision, forbidding the opera¬ 
tion of the road after 80 days unless the 
judgment is satisfied. 

Cordage manufacturers in New York 
City deny that a “twine corner ” is in con¬ 
templation, but contend that binder twine 
this year may be 25 per cent, higher than 
last year, owing to the demand outrunning 
the supply and the inability of manu¬ 
facturer to control the raw material. The 
effect on the farmer is to compel him to 
pay about $6 more this year for say 150 
pounds of twine, enough to bind 100 acres 
of grain. A dispatch from Fargo, Dak., 
states that it is proposed to establish a 
large twine factory there and manufacture 
flax fiber into twine. Last year there were 
329,288 acres planted to flax in the Terri¬ 
tory. 

The appointment of Abraham D. Hazen 
to be Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
gives much satisfaction. To Mr. Hazen, 
while formerly in that position, is due the 
credit for the extension of the registry 


system to parcels of merchandise, which 
has proved so great a convenience to the 

ublic during the past 11 years, and has 

rought about a substantial reduction of 
rates by the express companies. 

A freight contract between the North¬ 
western Transportation Company, better 
known as the Anchor line, on Lake Erie, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will 
almost double the lake traffic at Erie during 
the coming season. Three iron steamers 
have been added to the fleet. 

The lake shipyards are all busy, en¬ 
couraged by the profitable rates of freight 
realized by vessels in the lake traffic. At 
Detroit the Dry Dock Company alone are 
employing nearly 1600 men, and have in 
course ol construction nearly a dozen 
steamers, valued at $2,000,000. The steel 
steamer City of Detroit is nearing comple¬ 
tion. Secretary McVittie, of the Dry Dock 
Company, says the aggregate tonnage 
whicn will be placed on the lakes this 
season will approximate 100,000 tons. 

Collector Magone, of this port, ex¬ 
presses himself strongly in reference to 
contract labor, claiming that the present 
law designed to exclude immigrants under 
previous contracts is inoperative, that the 
criminal classes, convicts and anarchists 
have a better chance of landing without 
objection than an honest man He would 
have every immigrant medically examined 
to determine his sanity, and exclude all 
who have been convicted of a crime. 

The annual rush to Europe by the steam¬ 
ship lines from New York promises to be 
larger this season than ever before, mainly 
on account of the attractions of the Paris 
exhibition. The active season will begin 
earlier than usual, as nearly all the berth- 
room on the various steamers from about 
the middle of April to the middle of July 
has already been engaged. Some of the 
lines will run as many as three steamships 
a week, calling into the service a consider¬ 
able fleet of extra steamers. On the line 
to Antwerp a large number are booking 
through to Paris, as the run from Antwerp 
is only six and a half hours. 

The increasing indebtedness of Canada 
in no way dampens the ardor of those 
who advocate grand schemes of internal 
improvement. Not long ago a scheme 
for a ship railway somewhere down in the 
Maritime Provinces was approved, regard¬ 
less of cost, and the Chamber of Commerce 
at Toronto have just adopted a report 
favoring the construction of a ship railway 
from Georgian Bay to that city, at a cost 
of $12,000,000. 

The Paterson, N. J., silk manufactur¬ 
ers are rushed with orders. Broad goods 
are increasing in favor. 

The coastwise transportation business 
this season has been very good, both by 
the land and water routes. The orange 
trade, now drawing to a close, was heavy 
beyond precedent. Strawberries are back¬ 
ward. 

Quantities of structural iron are being 
distributed on the line of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad in Jersey City for the eleva¬ 
tion of the tracks. 

The Quaker City cold stoiage warehouse 
about to be erected in Philadelphia, it is 
claimed, will be the largest of its kind in the 
United States. The interiors of the brick 
walls are to be lined with three thicknesses 
of wood, between which are to be several 
thicknesses of the “ Kelly” insulating cell 
paper. Each floor will be divided into 15 
compartments. All of the windows in the 
compartments have four or five glazed 
sashes in each, and there will be five eleva¬ 
tors, each provided with an air lock. 

There was but one proposal received by 
the Navy Department for supplying the 
machinery of the armored cruiser Maine, 


now building at the New York Navy 
Yard. This bid was made by the Quin- 
tard Iron Company, of New York (N. F. 
Palmer, Jr., & Co.), and amounted to 
$735,000. 

Business men in Philadelphia are restive 
under the steady decline for several years 
past of the commerce at that port. The 
grain export trade of Philadelphia has de¬ 
clined from nearly 31,000,000 bushelsfin 
1879 to 1,809,215 bushels in 1888. The 
petroleum export of Philadelphia reached 
its highest point in 1887—3,227,422 bar¬ 
rels—which was nearly one-half of the 
amount exported from New York for that 
year. But it declined in 1888 to 2,657,743 
barrels. In other respects the loss of 
trade with foreign ports is too apparent to 
be concealed. Several commercial bodies 
are attempting to devise a remedy. A 
committee of the Board of Trade is press¬ 
ing its inquiries in every direction. Per 
contra, it is said that while there has been 
a great falling off of late in the exports of 
two great staples—grain and petroleum— 
this loss has more than been made good by 
increased imports, so that, upon the whole, 
the commerce of the port is on the up¬ 
ward grade. 

The new Secretary of the Navy, Gen. 
Benj. F. Tracy, in a speech delivered at a 
club dinner in Brooklyn on Saturday 
night, spoke of the necessity for con¬ 
tinued naval enlargement. He said: 
“ What has been transpiring on the 
Isthmus, in South America and in the Pa¬ 
cific has impressed upon the American 
people the fact that we need and must 
nave a navy—a navy that can cope with 
any nation in the world—not to make 
war, but that we may be able to main¬ 
tain peace with dignity and honor. 
That work was begun some six yean 
ago, and the foundations have been laid 
by my predecessors broad and deep. For¬ 
tunate shall I be if I can succeed m erect¬ 
ing the superstructure on the foundations 
they have laid. Although we are late in 
commencing the construction of a navy, 
such has been the vast improvement in the 
building of armored war ships in the last 
few years that we have lost nothing by 
delay. There has been more progress in 
this direction in the last six years than in 
the 25 years preceding.” As for himself, 
in the administration of the navy he would 
indulge in no rash promises as to what he 
hoped to accomplish. 


Agriculture and manufactures in South 
Carolina are in a prosperous condition, 
constantly attracting a larger capital. The 
Charleston Courier and News is authority 
for the statement that while in 1877 the 
value of the principal crops was $28,186,- 
080, in 1885 the value had risen to $41,- 
081,195, an increase approaching $18,000,- 
000, and in 1888 the aggregate reached 
$44,135,000. While in agriculture the 
total value of products now falls materially 
below that of 1860, there is in manufact¬ 
ures a large and significant gain over the 
ante-war period. The capital now em¬ 
ployed in all manufactures is three times 
that of 1860, and the value of the products 
two and a half times what it was then. In 
1880 manufactures contributed 23 per 
cent, of the value of the entire industrial 
product of the State; in 1887 the ratio de¬ 
rived from that source was 314 P er cent., 
and doubt is expressed whether any other 
State in the Union can show an increase 
equal to this. The rapid growth of cot¬ 
ton manufactories seems to indicate that 
this form of industry is particularly 
adapted to the natural conditions of the 
State. The number of spindles has in¬ 
creased from 35,000 in 1870 to 82,334 in 
1880, and for the year just expired it is 
officially estimated at 250,000 spindles. 
The value of the products of the forests is 
increasing still more rapidly. 
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Iron and Steel. 

On Monday, the 18th inst., a 10 per 
cent, reduction in the wages of the em¬ 
ployees of the Ca f asauqua Mfg. Company, 
of Catasauqua, Pa., went into effect. The 
reduction affected about 600 hands. 

Capitalists of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
about concluded arrangements for the 
building of an extensive bridge works in 
the suburbs of Hazleton, on or near the 
site of the Morse Bridge Works, which 
were destroyed by fire. The organization 
will be known as the Youngstown Bridge 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, all of which has been subscribed. 
Application has been made for a charter, 
the incorporators being B. F. Boyd, Ham¬ 
ilton Harris, Robert Hunter, L. E. Coch¬ 
ran and John Neilson. The company expect 
to be in operation in three months and em¬ 
ploy 100 men 

8. 8. Hartranft, a son of ex-Governor 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, has been 
placed in charge of the blast furnaces of 
Brown, Bonnell & Co., at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mr. Hartranft was recently furnace 
manager for the Brier Hill Iron and Coal 
Company, also at Youngstown. 

The small Russia sheet-iron works, built 
near Freeport, Armstrong County, Pa., 
in 1887, are for sale. The works were in¬ 
tended to produce Russia sheet iron from 
purchased sheets. The principal piece of 
machinery is a Morgan steam hammer. 

The Iowa Barb Wire Company, of Al¬ 
lentown, Pa., who now employ 250 
hands, are about to build a Garrett mill for 
rolling rods from 4-inch steel billets. The 
new mill will be 160 x 210 feet, with a 
capacity to roll from 30.000 to 40,000 tons 
of rods per year. 

The South Birmingham Coal and Coke 
Company have been organized at Salem, 
Roanoke County, Va., with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Charles G. Emery, of New 
York, is one of the directors. The com¬ 
pany will erect 100 coke ovens and a fur¬ 
nace at once. 

It is reported that the Centre Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Bellefoutc, Pa., have increased 
their capital stock to $150,000 and are 
considering the advisability of adding a 
rolling mill to the present plant. 

A company is being organized in Phil¬ 
adelphia to operate the Gem Furnace, at 
Mines Station, on the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad, which was sold out by the 
sheriff a few weeks ago. It was bought in 
by D. W. Flicker, superintendent of the 
railroad company, acting for Philadelphia 
capitalists, who are now forming the com¬ 
pany. Applications have been received 
already for all the stock that will be 
issued. 

The two stacks of the Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
are in blast, with good prospects of con¬ 
tinuing in that condition. 

The new steel rail plant of the Allegheny 
Bessemer Steel Company,at Duquesne, Pa., 
is now in successful operation. The com¬ 
pany have adopted the process of rolling 
rails without reheating between the blow¬ 
ing-mill and the finishing rolls. The rail 
is taken out of the pit, taken to the blow¬ 
ing-mill, and from that on to the finishing 
rolls without being reheated. It is stated 
that the company have sufficient orders on 
their books to keep their plant in constant 
operation for three months. 

The failure was announced last week of 
the Lewisburg Nail Works, at Lewisburg, 
Pa. The company were organized about 
three years ago as a stock company, but 
about a year ago were reorganized as an 
incorporated company with a capital stock 


of $50,000. John F. Duncan is the presi¬ 
dent and Truman H. Purdy, of Sunbury, 
treasurer. The company also ran a store 
in connection with the works and employed 
100 hands. The past year they have lost 
between $5000 and $10,000 in bad debts, 
and the failure of the Reading Iron Works, 
one of their largest debtors, was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the failure. On the after¬ 
noon of the 12th inst. the sheriff levied on 
all the property of the works on executions 
issued on judgments confessed on the com¬ 
pany’s paper, amounting to $32,000. Most 
of the maorsers are the directors of the 
company, and they took this step to save 
themselves as far as possible. There is also 
a mortgage of $35,000 on the plant. The 
works were shut down. It is probable that 
the affairs of the old concern will be wound 
up and that a new company will be formed. 

It is reported that Irondale Furnace, 
Preston County, W. Va., will blow out 
about April 1, and will remain closed for 
an indefinite period. The cause is said to 
be a want of ore, the new mines opened by 
the company having proved unsatisfactory. 

The nail factory of P. L. Kimberly & 
Co., Limited, at Sharon, Pa., which has 
been idle for the past three months, was 
put an operation on Monday, the 11th 
inst. The factory contains 40 nail ma¬ 
chines. 

Some extensive improvements will soon 
be commenced at tne Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, of Carnegie Brothers & Co., 
Limited, at Braddock, Pa. A new 10-ton 
converter will be put in, in addition to 
those already in use. A telegraph ma¬ 
chine will be put up to transfer the ingots 
from the converting department to the 
blooming mill. Several other new de¬ 
vices will be introduced, which will per¬ 
mit of considerable saving in skilled labor. 
New labor-saving machinery of the latest 
pattern will be placed in the blooming 
mill, which will greatly increase the ca¬ 
pacity of the works. A saw that will cut 
three rails per minute will be added. The 
entire plant will be overhauled, and wher¬ 
ever improvements can be made it is the 
intention of the firm to make them. 

The rolling mill of the Kittanning Iron 
Company. Limited, of Kittanning, Pa., 
which has been idle for about two months, 
resumed operations on Monday, the 18th 
inst. Muck iron is the principal product 
of the plant, the greater part of which is 
shipped to Pittsburgh. 

The entire plant of the Bellefonte Iron 
and Nail Company, Limited, at Belle¬ 
fonte, Pa., resumed operations in full on 
Monday, the 18th inst., after an idleness 
in the various departments ranging from 
one to three weeks. 

J. B. Carr & Co., of Troy, N. Y., are 
making two suits of 2^-inch chain, 230 
fathoms each, for two of the largest ships 
ever built at Bath, Me. These chains are 
made in two shots for each vessel— i. e ., 
100 fathoms and 120 fathoms each, thereby 
doing away with any shackle except the 
anchor shackle. The 100 fathom shot 
weighs 30,000 pounds and the 120 shot 
38,000 pounds. The 100 fathom is B. B. 
and the 120 fathom shot is B B. B. chain. 

The Moran Bolt and Nut Works, in St. 
Louis, were destroyed by fire on the 13th 
inst. The stock was valued at $30,000 
and was totally destroyed. The machin¬ 
ery was valued at $25,000 and will be 
damaged to the extent of $20,000. Mr. 
Moran places the damages to the buildings 
at $10,000. There was no fire about the 
place, and how the flames so completely 
originated is mysterious. Fifty hands were 
employed in all, and 30 machines were 
used. 

Robert Bentley, general manager of the 
Ohio Iron and Steel Company, at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, furnishes the following com- 


r e analyses of some well-known 
of imported Scotch and the No. 
1 Ohio Scotch foundry iron: 

Imported 

Scotch 

No. 1 Ohio Glengar- 

Scotch. Coltneas. nock. 


v etalllo Iron. 

9L52 

90.26 

90.70 

Silicon. 

3.12 

3.96 

2.83 

Manganese. 

Graphitic carbon. 

1.41 

. 1.77 

2.13 

3.24 

3.27 

2.68 

Combined carbon. 

0.06 

0.60 

0.86 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. 

0.46 

0.44 

0.64 

0.02 

0.04 

0.04 


It is reported that the Pottstown Iron 
Company, of Pottstown, Pa., have decided 
to have their blast furnace rebuilt this 
spring and that the contract has already 
been given out. The contract consists of 
four hot stoves 19 feet in diameter and 65 
feet high, blast-pipe, receivers, and a stack 
14 feet in diameter by 154 feet high. 


The New Castle Wire Nail Company, of 
New Castle, Pa., will commence the erec¬ 
tion of an extensive rod mill during the 
present month. It will be built adjacent 
to the nail factory. An order for a 2800 
horse-power engine has been placed with 
the Southwark Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Philadelphia, while the A. 
Garrison Foundry Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have been given the contract for 
four trains of rolls. 


machinery. 

The Ranken «& Fritsch Foundry and 
Machine Company, of St. Louis, have re¬ 
cently secured a contract for an entire out¬ 
fit of machinery for a new plate glass 
works to be built in Pennsylvania. The 
contract is a large one, and will require 
from 25 to 30 cars for its shipment. 

Among the recent sales made by A. B. 
Bowman, of St. Louis, dealer in machinery 
and machinists’ tools, J are: One large en¬ 
gine to operate an electric light plant at 
Portia, Ark.; one to run a coal screen at 
Josslin, Mo.; one to Eureka Springs, Ark., 
and one to Mexico to be used in a large 
flour mill. Three large Vulcan ham¬ 
mers were sold in St. Louis, and a com¬ 
plete machine shop outfit at Topeka, Kan., 
consisting of lathes, planers, engines and 
boiler, drill press and small tools for ma¬ 
chine and blacksmith shop. A heavy 
order was also placed with Mr. Bowman 
by the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Curtis & Curtis, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
will have three pipe-threading machines 
at the Paris Exposition; one working right 
and left from J to 2 inches, another 2J to 
4 inches, and the third 4 to 6 inches. These 
machines will be employed on the piping 
for the American section and will after¬ 
ward form a part of the exhibit*. 

The Universal Radial Drill Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are distributing to their 
friends in the trade a monthly calendar 
sheet directing attention to their manu¬ 
factures. The March calendar, which is 
before us, presents an engraving of their 
radial drill Nos. 2, 1 and 0, while the 
border is embellished with a picture of 
the old-time Egyptian drill operated by a 
bowstring. On the back of the card is a 
list of the tools they make and a large 
illustration of their works. 

A. L. Ide & Son have received a 10- 
year contract for lighting the streets of 
Springfield, Ill., with arc lights of 2000 
candle-power, at $137 per year for each 
light. In connection with this contract 
they have agreed to furnish incandescent 
lights for commercial use at a price not to 
exceed the cost of gas of equal illuminat¬ 
ing power at $1.50 per 1000 feet. Also to 
furnish current for electric motors from 
to 10 horse-power within 2000 feet of their 
station at a cost not to exceed $100 per 
year for each horse-power for ten hours’ 
use per day. They will erect a new station 
of sufficient size to enable them to operate 
the street railways, of which Mr. Ide is 
president, by electricity. The same firm 
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have also received an order from the 
Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, to 
deliver within three weeks two Ide en¬ 
gines of 150 horse-power each and one of 
100 horse-power. They have received or¬ 
ders for 10 engines in the last two weeks, 
all to be delivered within 30 days, which 
necessitates running their works nights. 
Their new works are in full operation, and 
are turning out from two to three engines 
per week. 

A battery of boilers exploded at the 
West Point Boiler Works, in Pittsburgh, 
last Thursday, causing the death of five 
men and completely wrecking the building. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works dur¬ 
ing the past year have turned out 95 new 
locomotives and repaired 14. It is the in¬ 
tention of the firm to gradually increase 
the output to about 250 engines a year. 
Each year finds a new building added to 
the already large works in Allegheny, and 
a member of the firm remarks that during 
the coming year several more will be 
added. 

A company has been organized at Chi¬ 
cago under the name of the North- 
Western Street Railway Gas Motor 
Company, to manufacture street car 
motors and motors for manufacturing 
and domestic purposes and for furnishing 
propelling power. The capital is $5,000,- 
000, and the incorporators are Francis A. 
Bates, Edward T. Getchell, and .Jefferson 
Hodgkins. 

Midgly A Emerson, of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., manufacturers of wire belting, have 
the contract to furnish the main belt to 
run the machinery for the American ex¬ 
hibit at the Paris Exposition to be held 
during the coming summer. It will be 
20 inches wide and 60 feet long. It will be 
shipped to Paris in the course of a few 
weeks. 

We have received from E. P. Allis & 
Co., of Milwaukee, an illustrated cata¬ 
logue of sawmill machinery made by 
them. This includes machinery embody¬ 
ing the latest improvements made by the 
firm, and also comprises a description of 
ail the machines used in the modern saw¬ 
mill. 

The New York Belting and Packing 
Company have secured as their Southeast¬ 
ern agents the Atlanta Rubber Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga. This firm will carry a 
complete assortment of the New York 
Belting and Packing Company’s vulcan¬ 
ized goods, from which an order can be 
filled without delay—a fact of interest to 
every one handling mechanical rubber 
goods in that section of the country. 

The business of F. Lunkenheimer, known 
as the Cincinnati Brass Works, manufact¬ 
urer of general brasswork and lubricators, 
carried on for the last 26 years, has been 
incorporated, and will be continued under 
the style of the Lunkenheimer Brass Mfg. 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The capi¬ 
tal stock is $250,000, all paid in. Fred. 
Lunkenheimer is president and manager, 
and Edmund Lunkenheimer is secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Long A Jervis Foundry and Ma¬ 
chine Company have removed from De¬ 
catur to Florence, Ala. Contracts have 
been made for three buildings, the ma¬ 
chine shop being 50 x 100 feet; foundry, 
50 x 90 feet; blacksmith shop, 30 x 50 feet. 
The capital of the company is $25,000. A 
specialty will be maae of architectural 
iron work and machinery of various kinds. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected by the Standard Car 
Heating and Ventilating Company, of 
Pittsburgh, last week: Geo. Westing- 
house, president; C. H. Jackson, vice- 
president and assistant treasurer; Robert 
Pitcairn, treasurer; A. T. Rowan, secre¬ 


tary ; Elmer L. White, assistant secretary, 
and II. II. Westinghouse and John Cald¬ 
well are the other directors. 

An iron and brass foundry will shortly 
be established at Apollo, Pa. Casper Ket¬ 
tering is at the head of the new enterprise. 
At present facilities will be put in for mak¬ 
ing 6 and 8 ton castings. Two 10-ton and 
one smaller steam cranes will be put up at 
once; also two cupolas of from five to 
eight tons capacity. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Union Switch and Signal Company, 
of Pittsburgh, was held last week. The 
report of President George Westinghouse 
was read. It showed the earnings of the 
company for the year to be $678,226.38. 
The expenses were $561,481.62. 

Hardware. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturers of and dealers in 
wire, wire goods and art metal work in 
iron, brass, electro-bronze, Ac., report a 
largely increased trade during the past 
two months. They have recently fittea up 
the office of Laconia Mfg. Company, Bid- 
deford, Me., and have also taken a large 
order for copper screening from St. Louis 
Water Works. 

The New Process Twist Drill Company, 
Taunton, Mass., formerly doing business 
under the laws of the State of Maine, has 
been reorganized under the laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts, with the following officers: B. 
L. Dwinell, president; P. H. Corr, 
Treasurer; A. L. Lincoln, agent; W. F. 
Kennedy, clerk; J. E. Pope, superintend¬ 
ent. New machinery has been added and 
the capacity of the factory greatly in¬ 
creased, notwithstanding which they are 
running overtime on orders. 

Anthony Wayne Mfg. Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., write us that their superin¬ 
tendent, Mr. Wichman, during one week 
last month sold over 1600 of their wash¬ 
ing machines. 

The works of the Nimick A Brittan 
Mfg. Company, of Pittsburgh, manufact¬ 
urers of builders’ hardware, have been idle 
for several weeks on account of the refusal 
of the employees to accept a reduction of 
10 per cent, in wages tendered by the 
firm some time ago. It is expected that 
the trouble will be amicably arranged 
during the present week and that the 
works will again resume operations. The 
firm gives employment to about 250 men 
and boys. 

Clement Mfg. Company, Northamp¬ 
ton, Mass., manufacture both solid and 
hollow-handle cutlery in many styles, sell¬ 
ing their product to silver-platers, who 
plate the goods and put them on the mar¬ 
ket. Their works are capable of pro¬ 
ducing 400 dozen per day. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the fact that the Wheeling Hinge 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., had made 
a reduction of 10 per cent, in the wages 
of their employees, and that a number of 
the employees had refused to accept the 
same. We are since advised that the men 
have accepted the reduction and returned 
to work. The entire plant is now being 
0 perated to its full capacity. 

When the 50 new wire-nail machines 
now being constructed for the wire-nail 
factory of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, at Beaver Falls, Pa., are placed in 
sition the capacity of the factory will 
increased from 1800 to 2800 kegs of 
wire nails every 24 hours. 

The Three Cornered Wire Nail Company, 
of Pittsburgh, who have been in process 
oPorganization for some months, are almost 
ready to begin the manufacture of nails. 
The company have recently secured the 
lease of the Nellis Agricultural Works, at 
the corner of Allegheny avenue and Re¬ 


becca street, Allegheny City, Pa., and are 
now engaged in fitting up the works with 
the necessary machinery. The plant will 
be equipped with 42 Taylor wire nail ma¬ 
chines, the invention of William Taylor, 
who is the general superintendent of the 
Three Cornered Wire Nail Company. The 
company will draw their own wire by a 
new process also invented by William Tay¬ 
lor, for which he has been granted patents. 
The company will manufacture all sizes of 
wire nails and expect to secure their share 
of the trade. The erection of a rod mill 
will also be commenced at an early date. 
J. C. Williams, the president of the Curry 
University, of Pittsburgh, is the president 
of the new' concern. 

J. W. Fiske, 21 and 23 Barclay street, 
New York, manufacturer of ornamental 
iron, bronze and zinc work, is constantly 
adding new goods to his line, such as 
guards, racks, mangers, Ac. His assort¬ 
ment of brass and bronze goods in this 
line is especially complete, and he has re¬ 
cently fitted up J. B. Houston’s stable, in 
this city, at a cost of $5000. 

ntaeeUaaeooi. 

A press dispatch from Roanoke, Va., 
under date of the 15th inst., says: “ The 
South Birmingham Coal and Coke Com¬ 
pany were organized yesterday at Salem, 
this county, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
with D. B. Strouse president and T. J. 
Schickel secretary ana treasurer. Chas. F. 
Emery, of New York, is one of the direc¬ 
tors. The company own 3000 acres of 
coal land 15 miles south of Birmingham, 
and will erect 100 coke ovens and a fur¬ 
nace at once. The principal office will be 
at Salem.” 

The Mount Torry Mining Company 
were organized in Winchester, Va., on the 
15th inst., with a capital stock of $1,500,- 
000. B. H. Richards, of Baltimore, was 
elected president. The object of the com¬ 
pany is to mine the manganese and iron 
ores on the Mount Torry furnace property, 
which lies between Buena Vista and the 
Crimora mines, in Augusta County. The 
company propose to Degin operations at 
once. 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: C. F. Scone 
Mfg.Company, Chicago; capital, $50,000; 
to manufacture special machinery; incor¬ 
porators, N. A. Ransom, R. J. Stone, C. F. 
Stone. Mills Permutation Lock Com¬ 
pany, Chicago; capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture locks; incorporators, J. Mills, 
J. Gard and F. C. Rowe. Keystone Lock 
Company, Chicago; capital, $200,000; to 
manufacture light hardware; incorpor¬ 
ators, William A. Gardner, Wallace Rice, 
Perley Hale. Leonard A Izard Company, 
Chicago; capital, $800,000; to deal in 
engines, electrical appliances and supplies 
of all kinds; to build railways, furnish ex¬ 
perts in electrical engineering work; in¬ 
corporators, H. Ward Leonard, E. M. 
Izard, H. K. Tenney. 


J. Bucknali Smith, in the first of a 
series of articles on wire and wire rope 
printed in the London Engineer , states 
that “ probably no finer example of wire- 
rod rolling can be cited than that to be 
seen at Messrs. Pearson A Knowles’ iron 
and steel rolling mills near Warrington, 
and where one patent rod mill is capable 
of rolling from 370 to 400 tons of No. 5 
gauge rods per week.” In this country 
there are a number of Garrett trains which 
can do very much better than that. 


Owing to the recent tire at the Anaconda 
mines, Superintendent Marcus Daly has 
ordered the Chambers syndicate mines to 
shut down, and 600 men are out of work. 
The loss by the fire is estimated at more 
than $1,000,000, and there w r as no insur¬ 
ance. 
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The Outlook in the Iron Trade. 

Meteorologically speaking, Pittsburgh 
seems have become temporarily a center of 
low barometric pressure for the iron trade, 
judging from some of the reports emanat¬ 
ing from that place which have been given 
considerable currency. Were it not a 
little early before the annual struggle over 
the wages question, we would be inclined 
to regard them as preparatory to the com¬ 
ing campaign. The condition of affairs 
in the iron trade in Pittsburgh and else¬ 
where has not been satisfactory for a con¬ 
siderable time past. Our reports from 
every leading market in the country have 
accurately reflected it, and they have dur¬ 
ing the past few weeks shown flashes of 
light in the general gloom. As a matter 
of fact, March thus far has brought some 
isolated instances of improvement, which 
have given rise to the hope that the worst 
is over. Repeated disappointments have 
shaken the faith of the most sanguine, 
and with the overwhelming array of evi¬ 
dence of a discouraging character it takes 
unusual courage to express a belief in a 
more cheerful future. Persistency in pre¬ 
dicting better times must ultimately be re¬ 
warded by final success. But few would 
be inclined to listen to sanguine views, 
and fewer still would act upon them. 

The onegreat fact which is disturbing the 
minds of all interested in the iron and 
allied trades is the enormous production, 
notably of pig iron. Our monthly statis¬ 
tics show that we are making at the rate of 
over 7,750,000 gross tons this year, or more 
by 1,250,000 tons than in 1888. Such 
figures are well calculated to make any¬ 
thing but bearish arguments seem very 
feeble, and yet we think some points de¬ 
serve consideration which make this alarm¬ 
ing total appear less pregnant with coming 
disaster. First of all, then, we must in 
sist that it is safer to divide the year 1888 
into its first and second half, in order to 
bring out important facts. The apparent 
consumption of the first half—that is, the 
production, plus the imports and the fluc¬ 
tuation in the stocks—was 3,058,880 gross 
tons. In the second half it reached 3,028, - 
753 gross tons. The latter figure is proba¬ 
bly somewhat too high, because the stock 
statement at the close of the year did not 
include Bessemer iron held by consumers. 
Still the fact remains that in spite of con¬ 
stant complaints of poor business gener¬ 
ally, in spite of the fact that the rail trade 
was very poor, the country consumed at 
the rate of over 7,200,000 gross tons of 
pig iron during the second half of 1888. 
Unfortunately we have only got the figures 
of the production of Bessemer pig in the 
two periods of last year. They stood 
1,178,508 tons for the first and 1,463,310 
tons for the second. Now,the production 
of steel rails for the corresponding time was 
692,197 gross tons and 072,139 tons, which 
would represent respectively, allowing 12| 


percent, for waste, 778,722 and 756,157 
tons as the quantity of pig consumed for 
rails. In other words, other articles than 
rails absorbed 807,867 more tons of Bes¬ 
semer pig in the second half than in the 
first half. 

The influence of the rail trade is natu¬ 
rally uppermost in the minds of the ma¬ 
jority of those who study the situation. 
With the wretched state of affairs among 
the railroads themselves, the outlook is 
certainly discouraging enough, and yet 
the sales up to March 1, according to offi¬ 
cial reports, were 590,850 gross tons, to 
which must be added at least 40,000 tons 
for the new mill. Last year at the same 
time the forward sales were 565,629 tons, 
so that the amount of business booked is 
somewhat larger this year. Now, up to 
March 1 the deliveries were 147,787 gross 
tons, against 98,361 gross tons in 1888. The 
actual make, therefore, has been greater 
in nearly the same proportion. Official 
statistics to The Iron Age show that the 
rail mills having their own blast furnaces— 
viz.: Lackawanna, Pennsylvania, Edgar 
Thomson, Cleveland, Joliet, North Chi¬ 
cago and Union—produced in January 
150,256 gross tons of pig iron, or at the 
rate of 4847 gross tons per day. In Feb¬ 
ruary the output was only 115,187 tons, 
or at the rate of 4112 tons per day, a fall¬ 
ing off of 5145 tons per week. Of course 
only a part, which it is impossible to 
segregate, goes into rails, but the fact re¬ 
mains that there was a notable falling off 
in the product. Is not this the possible 
explanation of the recent slight rise in 
Bessemer pig in the West, which has puz¬ 
zled so many, and was brought about by 
the buying of two large Pittsburgh mills, 
not included in the list of the works enu¬ 
merated above ? 

In discussing our imports for 1888 in 
The Iron Age of February 14 we dwelt on 
the fact that their restriction, under pres¬ 
ent and prospective prices at home and 
abroad, would give a material addition of 
work to our home producers, provided the 
demand in this country remained in 1889 
what it had been in 1888. Should the rel¬ 
ative prices on both sides of the Atlantic 
be maintained, would it seem unreasonable 
that the imports of the following articles 
would be reduced as follows? 


Imports Reduction 
Articles. 1888. 1889. 

Pig iron.196,891 100,000 

Steel rails. 60,989 50,000 

Steel blooms and billets—103,687 50,000 

Wire rods.101,812 50,000 


Totals.463,380 250,000 


We believe that there is* nothing san¬ 
guine in this estimate, considering the 
fact that our steel mills are well stocked 
with spiegeleisen; that there is no chance 
whatever of selling foreign rails here when 
they command $28 at tidewater, and 
foreign cannot be laid down for less than 
$40; that foreign billets and blooms are 
a few dollars higher than the domestic 
article, and foreign wire rods are driven 
out of the market, excepting a few points 
near the seaboard. 

We are far from denying that the situa¬ 
tion is grave, that we are producing pig 
iron at an excessive rate, and that we must 
be piling up notable quantities. But we 
hold that consumption outside of the rail 
trade is heavier than the majority in the 
trade have any conception of, that the nail 
trade is as heavy this year as it was in 


1888, and that, furthermore, there is the 
prospect of more work through the crowd¬ 
ing out of foreign products. 

If we were not consuming pig iron and 
other products at a rate at least as great as 
we did during the second half of 1888— 
that i3, at a rate of 7,202,990tons or more— 
we would be piling up iron at the rate of 
over 45,000 tons a month. The course of 
the markets during January and February 
certainly does not justify the assumption 
that we are adding to stocks at anything 
like that rate. 


Proposed Consolidation of Chicago 
Steel Interests. 


Premature announcement was made last 
week by the public press of the consoli¬ 
dation of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company, the Joliet Steel Company and 
the Union Steel Company. This con¬ 
solidation has not yet been effected. 
We have been advised for some time 
of the movement in progress to accom¬ 
plish this end, but have refrained from 
making any allusion to it at the request of 
those interested, who desired that negotia¬ 
tions should first attain a decisive stage. 
It will be some time in May before this 
point can be reached, and therefore all 
that is now said on the subject must be re¬ 
garded as conditional. The managers and 
leading stockholders of the three com¬ 
panies are in favor of the proposed con¬ 
solidation and are making arrangements to 
perfect it. But there are many details to 
be covered, individual opinions are to be 
harmonized, and the plan of consolidation 
must be ratified at stockholders’ meetings 
of the three corporations before it can be 
put into practical operation. So far as 
known no insurmountable obstacles are to 
be encountered, but in a scheme so vast 
and covering such a variety of interests it 
would not be remarkable if something 
would develop to prevent its consum¬ 
mation. The great financial strength of 
each of the companies is in itself an argu¬ 
ment against consolidation which may be 
urged by influential stockholders when 
they come to consider the subject in their 
general meeting. If two of the companies 
were weak and struggling for existence 
their owners might be expected to embrace 
gladly a proposition to relieve them of their 
burden, but this is far from being the case. 
It is believed, however, that no opposition 
of this kind will be met and that the stock¬ 
holders of each company will be found to 
favor the scheme of consolidation by a 
very large majority. 

The course of procedure in the organi¬ 
zation of the new company, according to 
information received, is about as follows: 
The North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
possessing a special charter, will hold a 
meeting of stockholders early in May to 
vote upon a proposition to increase the 
capital stock of the company from its pres¬ 
ent issue of $6,000,000 to probably $25,- 
000,000, also a proposition to authorize the 
purchase of the property of the Joliet 
Steel Company, and another proposition 
to authorize the purchase of the property 
of the Union Steel Company, or a consoli¬ 
dation of interests, as may be found prefer¬ 
able. In the meantime the stockholders 
of the other two companies will hold 
meetings to vote upon propositions to sell 
their property or consolidate with the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company. 
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The value of all the properties has been 
carefully determined and agreed upon, so 
that it is known what the consideration 
will be in case these preliminaries are set¬ 
tled favorably. A new company, proba¬ 
bly named the Illinois Steel Company, 
will be formed to succeed the North Chi¬ 
cago Rolling Mill Company; the stock 
will be distributed to the stockholders of 
the original companies on an agreed basis, 
and the business of all will then be con¬ 
ducted under one management. No 
watered stock of any description will ex¬ 
ist in this concern. 8tock will only be 
issued by the company for value received 
in lands, buildings, machinery, cash and 
other assets of all descriptions. It will 
not be a trust, as some of the newspapers 
have termed the consolidation, but will 
be a purely legitimate business enterprise 
of large proportions. It is expected that 
after the consolidation is effected a cash 
capital of $5,000,000 or more will be avail¬ 
able for the purposes of the company. It 
is no part of the design of the managers 
of the various companies to in any way 
advance the selling price of their product, 
but rather by combining the experience 
and ability of ail connected with the vari¬ 
ous organizations to produce finished ma¬ 
terials on the most scientific and eco¬ 
nomical basis, so as to permit of the 
products being sold, if necessary, at lower 
figures in the future than in the past, in¬ 
suring thereby the permanent existence of 
these industries, more particularly in 
Chicago and its neighborhood. 

The properties to be included in the con¬ 
solidation are the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Company, who have at South Chi¬ 
cago a three-converter Bessemer plant, a 
Bessemer steel-rail mill and four blast 
furnaces; at North Chicago a two-con¬ 
verter Bessemer plant, a steel-rail mill, a 
structural-steel mill and two blast fur¬ 
naces ; at Milwaukee, mills for the manu¬ 
facture of bar iron, fish plates, Ac., a nail 
factory and two blast furnaces. The Joliet 
Steel Company have at Joliet a two-con¬ 
verter Bessemer plant, a steel-rail mill, a 
wire-rod mill and two blast furnaces. The 
Union Steel Company have at Chicago a 
two-converter Bessemer plant, a steel-rail 
mill and four blast furnaces. The total 
number of Bessemer converters is nine, 
and the total number of blast furnaces is 
14. A new blast furnace is partly com¬ 
pleted at Joliet. The annual capacity of 
the united works would be about 800,000 
tons of pig iron, 900,000 tons of steel ingots, 
850,000 tons of steel rails and 125,000 tons 
of miscellaneous products. At present the 
steel-converting capacity of some of the 
plants is greater than their rolling capac¬ 
ity, while in others it is less. In the as¬ 
sociated operations of the works this 
inequality could be corrected, and other 
obvious advantages would be gained. 

If the consolidation should be effected, 
its consequences would be momentous to the 
Northwest. Present advantages would be 
retained and strengthened, with the effect 
of considerably reducing competition from 
Eastern establishments engaged in the 
same line of business. Other branches of 
trade would be taken up by the new com¬ 
pany as rapidly as they could be handled. 
The manufacture of structural material in 
all its varieties would assist in the locali¬ 
zation of the bridge-building industry. 
The erection of plate mills would encour¬ 
age the establishment of steel shipyards at 


Chicago, where none now* exist, although 
the business men of that city are heavily 
interested in lake shipping. A very long 
stride would be taken toward making 
Chicago industrially independent of the 
East, and the source to which the North¬ 
west would look more than ever before for 
its supply of heavy material. 

The Crisis in Copper. 

Events have followed one another in 
rapid succession in copper, although the 
happenings have occurred almost ex¬ 
clusively on the other side of the At¬ 
lantic. The Comptoir d’Escompte has failed 
in spite of the aid extended it by the Bank 
of France, which is identified with the 
Government, and Morrison, Kekewisch & 
Co., who were the recognized London 
agents of the syndicate, have suspended. 
The SociGte des M6taux, too, is going into 
the hands of a liquidator. A heavy fall 
has taken place in the London market, 
where Chili bars have fluctuated between 
£85 and £40 for a day or two. 

Here everybody is at sea. The Metal 
Exchange is getting a good deal of 
notoriety out of a system of bids and 
offers, ridiculously far apart, from which 
settling prices are made up which go out 
as quotations for the metal. As a matter 
of fact, no business has been done there 
lately, and bona-fide consumers could 
not secure metal for immediate use at 
anything like the prices named. There 
are so few sellers, and even a smaller 
number of buyers, that business is prac¬ 
tically suspended. 

The position is briefly this: What cop¬ 
per there is in stock in this country is 
held by the syndicate’s agents, or by the 
bankers who have taken it over as collat¬ 
eral for loans to the Comptoir d’Escompte 
and the Soci6t6 des Mgtaux. To what ex¬ 
tent the American stock has been turned 
over to the Bank of France and those who 
acted with it lately and to what extent it 
is controlled by the banking houses here 
who were the fiscal agents of the specu¬ 
lators is not clearly apparent. None of 
this copper has been put on the market 
here. The mining companies who have 
co-operated with the Frenchmen—and they 
represent by far the greatest proportion 
of the output—have nothing to sell. 
They delivered as fast as they produced 
until the recent conference in this city. 
Then they agreed to stop deliveries under 
their contracts, from the 15th of March till 
the 15th of May, their credits being ex¬ 
tended for two months, and to reduce the 
output by 20 per cent., the net price being 
put at 13 cents. Under this agreement 
the American mines are practically bound 
for two months to come, since, so far as 
they are concerned, the SociGte has thus 
far lived up to its contracts. Its failure 
will leave them with a year’s extra large 
dividends as a remembrance of a French¬ 
man’s folly. It is not likely that their po¬ 
sition will be modified in any important 
particular until their representatives, who 
have gone abroad, have conferred with the 
leading interests abroad. 

The principal element of uncertainty 
here grows out of the fact that the mines 
and the syndicate have made contracts 
with consumers for delivery of copper till 
the end of May at 16J cents. It is ob¬ 
vious that something must be done to 
relieve the strain which this implies, i 


4b9^ 

Manufacturers will buy outside brands 
where they can pick them up, at a much 
lower price, and may be able to reimport 
American copper returned duty free from 
abroad in the original packages. There 
is always the possibility, too, that some 
of the bankers involved may prefer to 
make a loss now to taking their chances 
of anything tangible being patched up in 
the future. We have reasons for the belief 
that the American mining companies, ap¬ 
preciating the situation, are discussing the 
question of canceling the April and May 
deliveries, with the object of combining 
with the actual holders of the stock of the 
metal in joint sales to consumers at a con¬ 
siderably lower basis, say 12i or 13 cents 
for Lake copper. 

The point now is to reach some basis 
which will inspire confidence among man¬ 
ufacturers and the whole trade which 
handles copper manufactures in one form 
or another. While the present chaos lasts 
no one who can possibly defer purchases 
of material into which copper enters will 
think of buying. While the uncertainty 
lasts it will be well to pay no attention to 
the nominal quotations which are so 
widely published. Because somebody 
jocularly inclined bids 5 cents for Lake 
copper and somebody in a jaunty way 
asks 16 cents, it does not by any means 
follow that the mean 10| cents represents 
the market. 


The Tidewater Soft Coal Pool. 


After many weeks of negotiation the 
leading producing regions of bituminous 
coal destined for the Atlantic Coast north 
of the Chesapeake have perfected an 
association. Seven districts are interested 
in the movement, being in their impor¬ 
tance in the order named: The Cumber¬ 
land, Clearfield, Pocahontas, New River, 
West Virginia Central and Reynoldsville. 
The operators of the Beech Creek district 
have not yet signed the agreement, but 
are understood to be favorable to the asso¬ 
ciation formed. 

Broadly, the plan has the following 
features. The operators of the different 
regions appoint the members of a govern¬ 
ing board, the Cumberland and Clearfield 
districts each having two, the others each 
one. The board has the power to deter¬ 
mine what quantity of coal may be re¬ 
quired by the markets, fix the prices and 
make the allotments to the different dis¬ 
tricts, by percentages. It has tae right 
to revise these decisions, as occasion may 
require, the assent of the lepresentativesot 
five of the regions being necessary. The 
agreement defines the territory of the pool 
as north of the Chesapeake and the Dela¬ 
ware, and provides that no member of the 
association shall have the right to deliver 
coal, by all-rail, into Connecticut or Rhode 
Island, or in certain territory in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Commissions to middle¬ 
men are fixed, rebates to customers and 
the guaranteeing of freight rates are pro¬ 
hibited, and the provision is made that all 
sales shall be made at tidewater at the 
prices fixed by the Governing Committee. 

All complaints of irregularities must be 
submitted in writing to a commissioner, 
Galloway C. Morris, of Philadelphia, to 
whom very wide powers are given. Be¬ 
fore the 15th of each month each producer 
must forward to the commissioner a sum 
equal to 20 cents on the total tonnage of the 
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preceding month. These sums remain in 
the treasury as a guarantee fund until 
three months’ payments have accumulated. 
Then upon the payment of the fourth 
month’s amount, the sum contributed in the 
first month is returned, and so on. In this 
manner about $100,000 will accumulate in 
the treasury. Any infringements of the 
agreement are punished by the com¬ 
missioner, who draws from the guarantee 
fund a sura in the form of a penalty of 20 
cents a ton on the quantities involved in 
the violation. The penalties go into a 
compensating fund, out of which sums 
are given to those who have not shipped 
their allotment, any possible surplus being 
afterward distributed among the other 
concerns. The agreement is to be binding 
until March 1, 1892, a period of three 
years, the operators in the different 
regions distributing their allotment among 
themselves. The regions themselves have 
been allowed the following percentages: 

Allotment 
per cent. 

1. Cumberland, Md. 9W6 

2. Clearfield, Pa. 80^4 

3. Norfolk and Western, Pocahontas, 

Va. 1 m 

4. Chesapeake and Ohio, New River, 

W. Va. 11 

5. Beech Creek, Pa. 714 

6. West Virginia Central. *44 

7. Reynoldsville, Pa.. 1H 

Total. 100 

The only change made, as compared 
with last year’s allotment, is that the Cum¬ 
berland and the Clearfield districts each 
have turned over £ per cent, to the Po¬ 
cahontas Flat Top district. It is esti 
mated that the total tonnage will be about 
5,500,000 tons, of which the Transatlantic 
steamship lines take about 1,000,000 tons, 
while a large part of the remainder is re 
quired by the New England railroad com¬ 
panies. The Governing Committee has an¬ 
nounced the opening prices at $2.00, 
f.o.b. Norfolk, Newport News, Baltimore, 
Georgetown and Philadelphia, and $3.50, 
alongside, New York. 

Such, broadly, is the general plan of 
the new pool from which the miners of 
soft coal for tidewater markets expect to 
realize fairly remunerative prices. They 
state that last year the profits were mod 
erate, even in the most favored regions 
that in other districts the operators have 
lost money, and that in one conspicuous 
case the appearance of prosperity has been 
given for stock-jobbing purposes. It 
stated that the managers of a railroad 
interested also in the coal district 
serves, have bought coal at the mines, 
The railroad company, it is claimed, car¬ 
ried coal at very low figures—as low as 87 
cents for a haul of 400 miles—undertaking 
also the selling ot the coal. In this way 
the railroad has been used to advance the 
coal interest, the stockholders of the car¬ 
rier being bled to put money into the 
pockets of the insiders, who are getting 
the coal stock ready for the public. 

The price of soft coal to consumers, it is 
claimed, is not, therefore, unduly high, 
and does not place any burdens upon the 
manufacturer in the New England States. 
It is argued that however low the fuel might 
be put into the yards of New England 
iron manufacturers, no relief would be af¬ 
forded them in their struggle against the 
inevitable tendency of the business to de¬ 
sert that section. It is urged that so far 
as the miscellaneous metal industries of 
that busy section are concerned, the fuel 
question with them is a minor point. So 


long as New England manufacturers are | 
far in advance of any of their competitors as 
ingenious mechanics and far-sighted busi¬ 
ness men, and so long as they have such a 
race of skilled workers to draw upon to 
fill their shops, they will control the trades 
in which they are now dominant. Manu¬ 
facturers who are abandoning cheap water 
power for steam can certainly not claim 
that they are paying unduly high prices 
for their fuel. 

While the advantages held by New 
England manufacturers will be fully recog¬ 
nized by every one familiar with that 
prosperous section of the country, it would 
seem a somewhat startling argument that 
their virtues should be made the pretext 
for placing burdens upon their shoulders. 
Especially since the West has been blessed 
with the cheap fuel utilized during the 
past few years, New England manufactur 
ers have become more and more alive to 
the necessity of lowering their coal ac 
counts. They have generally undertaken 
everything which might lower the cost of 
power. They have sought diligently to 
improve their boiler practice and have 
made heavy outlays in the direction of the 
most modern engines. They will view 
with alarm and dissatisfaction the steps 
which have been taken to enhance the 
cost of coal by pool methods. It is prob¬ 
able that they have more cause for uneasi 
ness now than they have ever had, because 
the Seaboard Association has the appear¬ 
ance of greater strength than formerly. 


it 


Baltimore. 12,741,001 0,836,325 

Boston. 5,009,544 4,093,722 

Perth Amboy. 22,434,200 21,011,707 

From St. Louis by rail _ _ 

to Mexico. 1,083,540 2,000,000 

Total. 715^902,617 073,149,638 

The shipments of refined from New 
York alone were as follows: 

New York Shipments of Refined Oil. 


Countries 

England. 

Germany. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Denmark. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

India and Siam. 

China and Japan.... 

East Indies-- 

Africa. 

Australia. 

New Zealand. 

South America. 

Central America- 

Mexico. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

British West Indies 

and Guiana. 

Other West Indies.... 
Other countries. 


American and Russian Petroleum 
Exports in 1888. 

We are now in possession of sta¬ 
tistics from Batoum, Russia, relating 
to the receipts of Caucasian petro¬ 
leum at that port by rail from Baku, 
and the shipments from there to Russian 
ports and foreign countries. The stock at 
Batoum on December 81, 1888, is also 
given. The receipt of these details enables 
us to form some idea as to what Russian 
competition with our own petroleum really 
amounts to at present. The total ship¬ 
ments of petroleum from our oil regions 
amounted last year to 26,470,654 barrels of 
42 gallons, leaving a stock on hand on 
December 31, 1888, of 18,595,474 barrels, 
as compared with 28,854,299 barrels, thus 
showing a decrease of stocks at the close 
of last year of 9,758.825 barrels. As the 
export in 1888 amounted to about 16,000,- 
000 barrels, it appears that the domestic 
consumption reached about 10,000,000 
barrels, constituting a total of 26,000,000 
barrels delivered, representing 992,000,000 
gallons of raw oil. The total runs during 
the year fluctuated between 1,200,000 and 
1,400,000 barrels per month, May being 
the heaviest, with 1,449,298. While the 
total production of the year was 16,259,975 
barrels, the deliveries from old stock and 
current production reached, as we have 
shown, about 26,000,000 barrels, therefore 
exceeded the output of the year by some 
10,000,000 barrels. This fully demon 
strated the effect of the shut-down move¬ 
ment inaugurated in September, 1887, 
The actual export of crude and refined 
reduced to gallons crude, compares as fol 
lows with that of the previous year: 

Exports of Oil. 

1887. 1888. 

Gallons. Gallons. 

New York. 479,654,495 471.627,848 

Philadelphia. 193,776,717 166,380,036 


1888. 
Gallons. 
48,711,457 
88,450,153 
8,216,921 
2,352,219 
34,844,705 
23,774,785 
23,775,000 
29,026,880 
21,423,892 
3,229,947 
6,782,340 
1,660,380 
18,822,510 
494,051 
1,744,451 
1,955,563 
521,989 

1,964,515 

1,515,110 

5,000,690 


1887. 
Gallons. 
50,989,977 
74,906,832 
4,617,271 
3,510,832 
35,648,409 
34,031.424 
24,988,020 
25,444,240 
22,357,620 
8,831,345 
4,238,504 
1,171,960 
17,303,741 
022,442 
1,912,070 
1,935,455 
815,925 

1,953,445 

1,386,409 

8,742,725 


Totals. 319,228,758 325,408,772 

It will be seen that the general falling 
off has not been more than about 6,000,000 
gallons, or 2 per cent.—a mere trifle—and 
that it has only occurred to any great 
amount in our shipments to Holland, for 
which Germany has indemnified us. In 
other words, the Germans diverted some 
considerable business to their ports from 
the Dutch ports. The most interesting 
feature in our competition with Russia is 
that in the countries in which the Russians 
make the greatest efforts to supersede us— 
in India, China and Japan, as well as in 
the East Indies—New York shows a gain 
with refined petroleum. We may not lose 
ground there if we slacken our efforts in 
shipping always the very best to those 
regions, but at all events there is some con¬ 
solation to reflect that there has actually 
been no loss of trade to speak of in our 
supplying non- European countries with the 
refined article from our port. 

The receipts at Batoum last year con¬ 
sisted of 50,708 tank cars of petroleum, dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

Tank cars. 
The Caspian-Black Sea Petroleum 

Company. 20,848 

Nobel Brothers. 6,460 

Burkhardt&Co. 6,221 

Rychner & Co . 2,760 

Naschauer& Co. 2,420 

Sundry consignees. 11,994 


Total. 50,703 

The tank cars contain 600 poods each, or 
together 30,421,800 poods, shipped as fol¬ 
lows: 

Shipments of Russian Petroleum. 

Poods. 

Russian Torts . 4,870,500 

England. 5,578,891 

Turicey, Egypt and Syria. 5,867,890 

British India. 4,369,466 

Austria-Hungary. 2,814,556 

China. 1,764.500 

Japan. . 622,144 

Germany. 769,000 

Italy...:. 1,398,143 

Belgium. 1,420,170 

Holland. 97,550 

France. 114,900 

Bulgaria, Roumania and Servia.... 285,600 

Spam and Portugal. 63,900 

Total. 29,032,210 

Stock in Batoum, December 31,1888, 1,889,590 

Total supply. 30,421,800 

As the American petroleum barrel holds 
9 poods refined, the total number of Ameri¬ 
can barrels shipped from Batoum last year 
amounted to 3,225,700; adding thereto the 
stock at the close of last year of 154,800 
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barrels, it is shown that the total supply 
equaled 8,880,000 of our barrels, and that 
the aggregate export thence, including the 
Russian Black Sea ports, was only about 
one-fifth of what the United States shipped 
abroad. The shipments inland on the 
Volga and by rail amounted last year to 
about 10,000,000 poods additional. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pig Iron Warrant*. 

To the Editor: Since writing you on 
the 20th I am in receipt of your issue of 
the 2l8t, and have read with interest the 
second batch of criticisms on the warrant 
company. With such a great variety of 
ideas as to what the warrant company is, 
it would be strange if there were were not 
a great variety of criticisms. I am struck 
particularly by the great number of theo¬ 
retical remedies advanced to correct the 
evils of the iron business, and that the 
writers lose sight entirely of the fact that 
these theories have never been lived up to 
and never will be. 

Every iron-maker sees clearly when de- 

S ression comes what his neighbor ought to 
o, but loses sight of the fact that said 
neighbor never has done and never will 
do that particular thing. The rich fur- 
naceman argues that the poor furnaceman 
who cannot hold his stock ought to stop, 
but the poor furnaceman does not stop. 
He has obligations to meet, and runs his 
furnace to meet them. He argues that 
the rich furnaceman who can stop ought 
to do it But the latter goes on piling up 
his stock, doing what he thinks to be to 
his interest, not what the general interest 
demands. It has been so in the past, and 
it will be so in the future. 

Another writer says that no man has a 
right to build a furnace who has not 
money enough to run it, and loses sight 
of the fact that no matter how correct his 
theory is, it will not stop the objectionable 
practice. Furnace building, like other 
ouilding, always costs more money than is 
estimated, and will do so as long as the 
world lasts. Builders start in with the 
belief that they have enough, but the ac¬ 
tual cost always exceeds their estimate. 

The question the iron-producer has to 
meet is. What is the best practicable 
remedy to apply to the business as it is ? 
instead of satisfying himself of the great 
good that would come to him if the con¬ 
ditions were as they ought to be. Let 
them treat actual problems by actual ex¬ 
perience, and not by worn-out theories. 
There is no better theory known than the 
free trade theory, but practical men know 
that its correctness ends when its practical 
application begins. Just so with the 
theories that have been advanced to cor¬ 
rect the disadvantages existing in the iron 
business. 

There are several conclusions pertaining 
to this question that are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

1. That if, through some means, the 
needs of the iron business could be met, 
the evils existing corrected and discrepan¬ 
cies and differences adjusted, it would be 
a very desirable thing for that interest. 

2. That a combination of the iron inter¬ 
ests of the United States would hardly be 
possible, and, if possible, would not be 
desirable, as it would antagonize the pub¬ 
lic and bring about legislation to protect 
the public. 

3. That a responsible company whose 
power is limited to issuing warrants over 
which they can hold no con trol has no objec¬ 
tionable features and might be used as a 
means of bringing about needed reforms 
in the iron trade. 

4. That during each season of depression 
the rich furnaces submit to a long period 
of losing prices, looking forward to the 


time when the poor furnaces will be out 
of their way and they can get the benefit 
of high prices; whereas, when the high 

E rices come Great Britain, who has held 
er surplus stock under a warrant system, 
puts millions of tons in the American mar¬ 
kets and thereby gets a large share of the 
benefit which our own furnaces should 
and under the warrant company’s plan 
would reap. 

5. That the country does not over-pro¬ 
duce as long as it produces less than it 
consumes. 

0. That it is more to the interests of the 
American furnaces to run constantly and 
supply our own demand fully than to lie 
idle part of the time and let the British 
furnaces furnish part of our supply. 

7. That iron could be made cheaper if 
some means were adopted that would en¬ 
able our furnaces to run steadily, instead 
of stopping during dull years. 

8. That the carriage of iron on the local 
storage system, through which furnace- 
men pile up iron and borrow money on it, 
is a temporary and makeshift device, and 
therefore is unwise and unprofitable and 
can never result in stability or a large car¬ 
riage. 

9. That the carriage of stocks on the 
storage system, like the Marshall iron in 
Pittsburgh and the Philadelphia and Read¬ 
ing iron in Pennsylvania, must always be 
“a menace to the market,” because it is 
not a permanent carriage 

10. That a system that would take the 
surplus iron off the hands of the producer 
at fair prices and .provide a permanent car¬ 
riage of that iron until needed would be a 
great relief to the producer. 

11. That this can only be accomplished 
through a powerful and responsible com¬ 
pany who can issue a negotiable warrant 
that will have sufficient standing to insure 
its being sought after and canned with 
confidence by the investor. 

12. That every commodity that has been 
put in shape for investment has not only 
been permanently carried, but has brought 
about the result of reducing the fluctua¬ 
tions in the price of that commodity to a 
minimum and keeping the prevailing 
prices reasonably near the actual value. 

13 That investment cannot continue or 
exist in any article without absorbing a 
certain amount of that article. 

14. That every class of reliable security 
that investors have once taken hold of 
they have continued to carry to the full 
extent of issue. 

The fear that such carriage by the in¬ 
vestor would result in depressing the mar¬ 
ket is utterly groundless, and arises 
through unfamiliarity with the results at¬ 
tending the listing of other good secur¬ 
ities. 

Some writers fear that if such a car¬ 
riage of iron by the investors were in¬ 
augurated the iron would be thrown on 
the market in case of a panic, to the great 
demoralization of prices This is another 
plausible theory that actual experience in 
other securities disproves. In a panic in¬ 
vestors always throw on the market the 
class of securities that, although quoted 
high to-day, may possibly be w T orth noth¬ 
ing to-morrow, and make hast 3 to invest 
their money, instead, in some security 
that they know must always represent an 
absolute value. The very want of con¬ 
fidence in a great many of the articles of 
investment and the certainty in the value 
of iron might make a demand enough for 
the warrants to advance the price of them 
Many who have thoroughly examined 
the subject acknowledge that the war¬ 
rant company is the only safe means of 
affording relief to the iron business. They 
are not only heartily and earnestly in 
favor of the warrant company, but are 
coming forward to co-operate with it. 
Furnaces representing an annual capacity 
of 770,000 tons, distributed over four iron- 
producing States, have already accepted 


these facilities, and signed contracts with 
the company for 20 years. Additional 
furnaces representing an annual capacity 
of 650,000 tons have approved of the plans 
of the organization, and agreed to make 
contracts which only await the formal 
ratification of their boards of directors. 

The fact that the warrant company 
cannot buy or sell pig iron warranto puts 
it entirely out of the reach of criticism. 
They can, however, refuse to take iron 
that is not up to the standard grade; 
hence they can bring about a uniform 
classification. They can refuse to deliver 
iron without a receipt; hence they can 
protect furnaces against short weight. 
Many writers acknowledge that the war¬ 
rant company would be a benefit if it 
could be made a success, but cite a great 
many obstacles to its success. No obstacle 
has been suggested hitherto that the com¬ 
pany is not willing to take upon itself the 
burden of overcoming. The warrant com¬ 
pany stands on its merits. If it is a good 
thing it will endure and prosper. If it is 
a bad thing it will not, and, as one of 
your correspondents remarks, u It is here; 
let us give it a trial.” Very truly, 

Georoe H. Hull, 

President American Pig Iron Storage 

Warrant Company. 

New York, March 5,1889. 

This subject having been thoroughly 
ventilated, we must now consider the dis¬ 
cussion closed.— Editor. 


Motive Power at the Paris Exposition 

The exhibits in the main hall of the 
Palais de Machines will be arranged in six 
rows extending lengthwise of the building. 
Four of the rows will be 50 feet wide, and 
two 33 feet. There will be four lines of 
main shafting, one to each of the four 
wide rows. Steam will be supplied by 
boilers placed in one of the courts, and so 
arranged that the different types may be 
examined. The total power is estimated 
at about 40 tons of water evaporated per 
hour. Steam will be supplied, says Indus¬ 
trie*, by a variety of boilers, all of which 
will be placed in one of tne courts, so that 
the visitor may conveniently compare the 
different types of steam generators. The 
total power of the boilers is estimated at 
about 40 tons of feed-water evaporated per 
hour. The following firms are among the 
exhibitors in the boiler department: Belle¬ 
ville, de Mayer, Knap (London), Babcock 
& Wilcox (Glasgow), Davey Paxman (Col¬ 
chester), Wehyer & Richmond, Fives- 
Lille, Dayde & Pill6, Roser, and Dulac. 
The distribution of steam to the various 
engines will be effected by underground 
steam-pipes laid in conduits throughout 
the length of the main building. The size 
of the pipes is calculated so as to give a 
maximum velocity of flow of 33 feet per 
second. Various boiler pressures will be 
used, but in the majority of cases the 
pressure will be between 90 and 120 
pounds per square inch. To provide for 
the condensing engines, there will be two 
water mains running parallel with the 
steam-pipes, and both 2 feet diameter— 
one for tne cold-water service bringing the 
water to the condensers, and the other for 
the return of the warm water. The ad¬ 
ministration pays the exhibitors of boilers, 
who supply steam for the general service, 
at the rate of 8500 francs (£340) per ton 
of steam delivered per hour during seven 
hours per day, and 180 working days. 
Should steam be required for a longer 
period than seven hours daily, the admin¬ 
istration makes a further payment of 6 
francs for each ton of steam; and if the 
exhibition should be prolonged beyond 
the 180 days, the payment will be 5 francs 
for each ton of steam supplied. Taking 
an average of 26 pounds of steam per 
horse-power hour, it will be seen from the 
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above figures that the administration pays 
at the rate of about id. per horse-power j 
hour. 

Of steam engines there will be shown a 
great variety, and the following are 
among the more important firms ex¬ 
hibiting in the motive power department 
Soci£t6 d’Anzin, Davey Paxman, Soci6t6 
le Phenix, SociGtd de fabrication des 
locomotives et des machines de Winter- 
thar, SocidtS d'Oerlikon, Andr£ Berger de 
Thaun, SociGtd alsacienne de construc¬ 
tions mfecaniquesdeMtilhouse, LeCruesot, 
Fives-Lille, Thomas Powell, Lecouteux et 
Garnier, Soci6t€ fran^aise de materiel 
agricole de Vierzon, BiGtrix, Boulet, 
Wehyer et Richemond, and Cail. The so- 
called “machine Casse,” made by the 
Fives-Lille Company, will be the only ex¬ 
ample of the beam engine. This will be 
of 60^ horse-power. The administration 
pays 40 francs per horse-power supplied 
during the whole time the exhibition is 
open, viz., seven hours per day for 180 
days; and if the power is required after 
this period the payment will be 4d. per 
horse-power per hour. The four lines of 
shafting will be supported on bearings fixed 
to a system of standards, cross girders, and 
longitudinal girders, the latter also serving 
as supports for the traveling platforms, 
which will run the whole length of the 
main hall. These will be electrically 
worked, and used as travelers during the 
installment of the exhibits, and later on 
for the convenience of visitors, who will 
thus be carried from one end of the machin¬ 
ery hall to the other. The supply of feed 
and condensing water for a plant of boilers 
and engines representing about 4000 horse¬ 
power is a matter of some importance. 
The total quantity of water required per 
day is estimated at 6000 tons, or 850 tons 
per hour. The water will be pumped 
from the Seine and stored in elevated 
tanks of 166 tons capacity, the pumping 
plant being in duplicate, one by MM. 
Quilacq & Meunier (Wheelock engine) and 
the other by M. Thomas Powell, Rouen 
(Worthington steam pumpsL The water 
will be carried to the machinery gallery 
by a main of 2 feet diameter placed 
along the Avenue Suffreo. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., March 10,1889. 

A few days ago a prominent Pennsyl¬ 
vanian, a friend of Secretary Windom, 
observed that Pennsylvania was getting 
nothing in the distribution of Administra¬ 
tion favors and that New York was getting 
the lion’s share. The Secretary replied, 
jokingly, “Well, you see, New York gets 
the offices, and we will give Pennsylvania 
protection.” 

This piece of pleasantry had more in it 
than might be thought. It is evidently 
the purpose of the Administration to pre¬ 
pare a scheme of customs duties which 
will afford ample protection to every in¬ 
dustry which can be fostered to success in 
the United States, making the reduction 
of revenue more upon a restrictive policy 
toward foreign importations than upon 
reduction of duties, which invariably re¬ 
sults in increased revenues. The Senate 
bill, with some improvements, will form 
the basis of the Administration measure. 

The appointment of Mr. Tichenor to the 
Assistant Secretaryship of the Treasury, 
charged with the consideration of revenue 
questions and customs appeals and de¬ 
cisions, is in itself a guarantee of a vigor¬ 
ous protective policy. His long service in 
the office of supervising agent of the 
Treasury, and his familiarity with every 
branch of the customs business, are assur¬ 
ances of a fixed line of construction of 
tariff statutes on the side of protection. 


It is understood that as soon as the ad-1 
ministrative routine is well established the 
work of collating the material od hand I 
for a tariff measure will be taken up. It 
is not improbable that Congress will be 
called into extra session about October to 
consider revenue matters in advance of 
the regular business of the session, which 
will be exceptionally important, relating 
particularly to an elaborate system of 
naval construction and coast defense. 

The Bureau of Construction in the Navy 
Department is displaying considerable 
activity in preparations for the new vessels 
authorized by the late Congress. The 
vessels now building, authorized and pro¬ 
vided for, and the latest list will when 
completed enable the United States to make 
quite r show on the ocean. The present 
Congress, however, when it gets to work 
on naval affairs, from all indications ex¬ 
pressed by Senators and Representatives 
m convention, will provide for a long list 
of all classes of modern steel-armored and 
unarmored vessels. The new list com¬ 
prises an armored steel cruising monitor 
not less than 3000 tons, 7500 indicated 
horse-power and maximum speed 17 knots 
an hour; a cruiser of the Vesuvius type, 
a dynamite gun battery, speed 21 knots an 
hour; two steel cruisers or gunboats, 800 
to 1200 tons, and one large ram for harbor 
defense. 

Deoxidized Bronze. 

A representative of The Iron Age paid a 
visit recently to the foundry of the De¬ 
oxidized Metal Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., of whichL. H. Bacon is president, 
O. C. Smith is secretary and treasurer and 
W. W. Keys is superintendent. The 
works are equipped with 23 crucible melt¬ 
ing holes, which are to be supplemented in 
the near future with a large reverberatory 
furnace, to be heated with oil, capable of 
melting 10,000-pound charges. Tne foun¬ 
dry is to be enlarged by the addition of a 
building on adjoining property recently 
acquired, which is to be 80 x 180 feet, and 
is to be used chiefly for heavy loam work. 
Until now the largest castings of de¬ 
oxidized bronze made were the rings of 
digesters for the bisulphite wood pulp 
process, which weighed 8500 pounds. 
Five rings and top and bottom casting 
composed such a digester 22 feet long, 

7 feet 84 inches in diameter and weighed 
28,000 pounds. Soon larger digesters are 
to be made, weighing 45,000 pounds, the 
company having orders for 19 of these large 
and 17 small digesters. Tests made in 1886 
by Dr. T. M. Drown, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, proved the resist¬ 
ance of the metal to the corrosive action of 
bisulphite of lime. Experiments were 
made later, in 1887, by Prof. P. De P. 
Ricketts, of the Columbia School of Mines, 
from whose reports we tabulate the follow¬ 
ing results: 


Time, f 11 

MS 


Hot concen-j 
t rated sul¬ 
phuric acid..., 10 days 42.9816 ; 4t.9415 1.0401 
Cold 60 % sul-, | 

phuric.3 months 38.7560, 38.7142 0.0418 

Hot 50 % sul-j | 

phuric. I 10 days 38.7142 38.W25 0.0717 

Cold sulphurous, I 

acid.4 months 36.9640 36.9325 0.0315 

Hot sulphurous! ! j 

acid. 10 days 86.9325 36.8470 0.0855 

Cold sulphurous! I 

acid with 5 % \ 

sol. sodium hy- ! 

posulphite.4 months 89.2405 39.1788 0.0617 

Cold solution, | 

with calcium 

and nmjrne- ! 

sium chlorides. ...' 39 0289 38.91150.1174 

Cold cone, am- ! ! 

monia . 4 month** 3s ans% 3? 7 r >75 o fvsio 

The fact that the use of the flux em¬ 
ployed in melting by the company, which 
we understand consists chiefly of bora I 


shavings, does remove the sub-oxide of 
copper so fatal to sound casting » of cop¬ 
per alloys is proved by the following an¬ 
alyses of Calumet and Hecla copper and 
deoxodized copper: 


Metallic cop- 

C. &H. 

1 

C.&H. 

2 

C. &H. 

8 

Deoxid¬ 

ised. 

per. 

Sub-oxtde of 

99.854 

99.63 

98.10 

99.89 

copper. 

0.293 

0.324 

1.95 

0.07 

Iron. 

0.015 

0.011 


0.01 

Tin. 

0.021 

# 


0.01 

Silver. 

0.012 

o.m 

0.06 

0.02 

Phosphorus.. 

trace 


trace 



So far as the effect of deoxidizing upon 
the strength of copper is concerned, we 
may note the following results of tests 
made at the Watertown Arsenal: A de¬ 
oxidized hard copper wire 0 104 inch diam¬ 
eter broke under a tensile strain of 69,730 
pounds per square inch, showing a con¬ 
traction of area of 1 per cent., a second 
similar wire showing 69,960 pounds and 
2 per cent, respectively. A later report 
by W. N. Hams, chief engineer U. S. N., 
shows that 27 specimens of an alloy con¬ 
sisting of 88 parts of copper, 10 parts of 
tin and 2 parts of zinc, made by the De¬ 
oxidized Metal Company, ana by the 
navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H., New 
York, and Norfolk, Va., showed that the 
tensile strength of the bronzes of the com¬ 
pany was greater by 65.8 per cent, and the 
elastic limit was 58 per cent, better. The 
elongation was 53 per cent, less and the 
reduction of area 86 per cent. less. 

The company use the alloy for a wide 
range of castings, like cylinders, pumps, 
bells, car trimmings, journal bearings, 
tuyeres for blast furnaces. They make also 
as a specialty very handsome and neat ad¬ 
vertising articles, like letter openers, paper 
cutters and paper-weights, and have pro¬ 
duced a wide variety of bronze name¬ 
plates for engine builders, machinists and 
manufacturers, among those supplied 
being the Westinghouse Company; the 
Lane & Bodley Company; the Eagle Iron 
Works, Detroit; Russell <& Co., of Massil¬ 
lon, Ohio; the Benham Hydraulic Motor 
Company, of Providence; the National 
Water Purifying Company; the Ellithorpe 
Air Brake Company; P. T. Hodge Com¬ 
pany, of Detroit, Mich.; Union Machjne 
Company; Strong Locomotive Company; 
H. R. Worthington; the Vulcan Iron 
Works and John Mollenhauer & Co. An 
additional specialty of the company is the 
production of anti-friction metals and bab¬ 
bitts. 


Boys who have undergone mechanical 
training in the appropriate department in 
Girard College, Philadelphia, have com¬ 
paratively little difficulty in securing good 
places in which to commence business. 
This statement is confirmed by the super¬ 
intendent of mechanical instruction. Said 
T. Mason Mitchel, the gentleman referred 
to: “ There are boys in South America, 
who have gone from here, earning $2500 
and $3000 a year. They are all through 
the West, in New York and the Eastern 
States. The agent whose business it is to 
obtain places for the boys has very little 
trouble now, and we have many demands 
for the boys. They generally leave when 
they are about 15 or 16 years old, and with 
the knowledge they have obtained in this 
department many of them secure positions 
in workshops and manufactories paying 
them $4 or $5 a week. After that the boy 
must work out his future for himself. The 
trade of machinist seems to have the pref¬ 
erence among the boys, and to this calling 
more go than either to wood-working, 
foundry-work or mechanical drawing. The 
advantage of school-taught mechanics 
gives the boy a standing upon entering 
workshops much above the raw beginner, 
and if he has proved a worthy student his 
acquirements are soon discovered, and his 
time under instruction in the shop is short¬ 
ened, and he is generally paid much 
higher wages.” 
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Trape Report. 

Philadelphia. 

Offioe of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa.. March 10.1880. \ 

Pig Iron.—The market has been very 
quiet since date of our last report, and 
while quotations are unchanged prices are 
not as linn as they were a week ago. One 
of the leading producers remarked that 
“he had seen a much worse market than 
the present one, inasmuch as Iron could be 
sold at a price. Concessions of from 10# 
to 25# $ ton would enable them to place a 
great deal of Iron, while there had been 
times when it would have been impossible 
to sell large lots at anything near the 
market.” This appears to voice the gen¬ 
eral sentiment—viz., that while the mar¬ 
ket is dull buyers could easily be found 
by shading prices a few cents per ton. The 
truth is that sellers cannot afford to make 
concessions, for which reason they seem 
determined to get current quotations or 
abandon the business, but it is impossible 
to say what conditions may be forced upon 
sellers before things take a turn. It is 
doubtful if any furnace is making money 
at to-day’s rates, and not a few have it in 
mind to reduce their output unless things 
make a more encouraging showing within 
the next three or four weeks. Whether 
this will be the case or not is very hard to 
foresee. Under ordinary circumstances 
there ought to be an improvement, and the 
general drift of opinion is that such will 
be the case withm the next 30 or 60 
days. But unless the Southern and West¬ 
ern production can be marketed to 
their local trade it will be impossible for 
the East to show much rallying power. 
Efforts to secure bids during the past few 
days, especially for Southern Irons, do 
not afford much hope that such will be the 
case, although there is always a possibility 
of sudden changes in this respect, and 
while things are gloomy enough at the mo¬ 
ment, a great deal might be said on the 
other side of the question. As, for in¬ 
stance, the low stocks, as well as the low 
prices of Iron. The probability of large 
crops during 1889, as well as the very sat¬ 
isfactory prices realized for those of 1888, is 
also an important factor. Then again, 
while trade is undoubtedly suffering by 
reason of the unsettled conditions of the 
railway interests, it is more than probable 
that these matters are already in much bet¬ 
ter condition than they were during 1888. 
The worst has been realized, improvement 
has already commenced, and it is contrary 
to the progressive spirit of the business 
community to believe that everything is 
going to the bow-wows. Then again, 
there is a disposition in some quarters to 
regard the financial difficulties in Paris as 
likely to cause some trouble here. Is it 
not more reasonable to regard the condi¬ 
tion of the British Iron markets as more 
nearly affecting the United States ? The 
cable dispatch to The Iron, Age on March 
13th had the following: “Holders of Pig 
Iron warrants have been realizing freely 
on this week’s advance and the ‘bears’ 
have sold largely again the last few days. 
Makers’ brands are strong at a further ad¬ 
vance, the Continent and Canada being 
good customers. The demand for Steel of 
nearly all descriptions, as well as for Iron, 
is something enormous, and prices still 
show a rising tendency in all sections. 
Requirements for consumption and export 
alone necessitate heavy purchases. The 
fluctuations in prices during the week in¬ 
clude fid to 2/6 rise on Scotch Pigs, 3d on 
Cleveland Pigs, fid on Hematites, 1/3 on 
Steel Rails and Billets, 2/fi on Steel Slabs, 
6d on Steel Blooms and 3d on Bessemer 
and Siemens Steel Tin Plate.” It is only 
fair to look at both sides of the question. 


and while the immediate position of the 
Iron trade is far from satisfactory, there 
are gleams of sunshine as well as clouds of 
darkness. As to prices, the range for all 
qualities may be given about as follows for 
tidewater deliveries: No. 1 Southern to 
choice Pennsylvania, $17 © $18.50; No. 2 
do., $16 @ $17, and Gray Forge, $15 © 
$15.50. Between these extremes sales 
are made according to quantity, quality, 
&c., the bulk of transactions being at 
medium figures. 

Blooms. —There is a good deal of in 
quiry for Steel, and bids are made at ex¬ 
tremely low figures, but sales appear to be 
on the basis of last week’s prices, say: $28 
© $28.50, at mill, for Nail Slabs; $29 © $30 
for Sheet-Iron Billets; $80 © $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54/Run-out 
Anthracite, $41 © $42.50; Scrap Blooms, 
$32 © $83 $ “ Bloom ” ton of 2464 tb. 

Mack Bars. —There is a little more 
interest shown in this department, and 
prices seem to be a trifle steadier. Sales 
are reported at from $26.50 to $27, deliv¬ 
ered, and these may now be considered 
fair average prices. 

Bar Iron. —The market remains in the 
dullest condition possible, the absence of 
large orders for car building and pipe 
making being greatly missed at this 
season. There is very little demand ex¬ 
cept from stores and the smaller class of 
consumers—or large consumers who take 
only small lots—and at very irregular 
prices. As a matter of fact, there are no 
prices that leave a profit to the manufact¬ 
urer, but there are plenty that are said to 
be below cost of production. This, of 
course, cannot continue much longer, but 
in the meantime it appears to be the gen¬ 
eral condition of things in this vicinity. 
Nominal rates are from 1.75# to 1.85# for 
best Refined Bars, but there is plenty of 
business done at less than the inside fig¬ 
ures for what is claimed to be first quality 
Iron. Grooved Skelp is nominal at 1.70# 
© 1.75#, and Sheared at 1.80# © 1.85#. 

Plate and Tank Material. —The de¬ 
mand is a little better in some respects, al¬ 
though not large enough to cause any 
special activity. Orders for several hun¬ 
dred tons of Ship Plate have been distrib¬ 
uted around, and it is expected that other 
fair-sized orders will be given out shortly, 
but prices aie at the lowest point yet 
reached, with no indication of stiffening 
until the demand becomes more active. 
Nominal quotations are about as follows: 
1.90# © 2# for Ordinary Plates and 

Tank Plates; 2.1# © 2.2# for Universal 
Plates; Shell, 2.4# © 2.5f; Flange, 
3.3# © 3.4#; Fire-Box, 8.5# © 8.7#; Steel 
Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.1# © 
2.25#; Shell, 2.7#; Flange, 3# © 3J#; 
Fire-Box, 34# @ 34#. 

Structural Material. —There is noth¬ 
ing new to report this week. Some of the 
mills are busier on specifications of ma¬ 
terial sold some time ago, but there is very 
little new work at the moment, although 
it is expected that a considerable amount 
of bridgework will come out within the 
next few weeks. Prices are about as 
quoted before, viz.: Bridge Plate, 2# @ 
2.1#: Angles, 1.95# © 2.05#; Tees. 2.4# 
© 2.6#; Beams and Channels, 2.8# for 
Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand keeps up 
very fairly, considering the depression in 
other departments. Sales are well up to 
the average for the season, and prices 
are steady at about the following quota¬ 
tions for small lots: 

Best Refined, Nos, 26, 27 and 28_3 @ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25_ .... 2 % ($ 3 # 

Common, lees than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28_4 © 4^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25 3 % (t£ 4 # 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161o21... , 3 }£ <&• 3)-^ 

Blue Annealed. 2 % @ 2%$ 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.65 % 

Common, discount. .6?K % 


Steel Rails. -t-The demand has not been 
important, but the feeling is becoming 
more confident and prices are very steady. 
It is possible that $27.50 at mill might be 
accepted for specially desirable orders, but 
$28 is the usual quotation, with a number 
of sales at that figure for small lots. The 
general impression is that prices will begin 
to improve soon, and that tne lowest figures 
were made some time ago. 

Old Ralls.--There is very little doing, 
but prices seem to be without much change. 
There is less inquiry, and it might not be 
as easy to place large lots as it was recently, 
but the limited supply enables sellers to 
secure from $24 to $24.50 for lots delivered 
at mills near by. Nothing doing in lots 
in store or to arrive, so that $23.50 © 
$24.50 are nominal quotations. A lot of 
500 tons special quality of T’s was sold 
here to-day at $25, f.o.b. cars. 

Scrap Iron. —The market is dull, and 
unless to parties actually in need of sup¬ 
plies it would not be easy to effect sales 
at last week’s prices, although quotations 
are nominally as before, viz: $20.50 © $21 
for cargo lots; $21 © $21.50 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22; No. 2 
do., $14 © $15; Turnings, $13 © $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 © $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 © $16; do. Borings, $9 © $10; Old 
Fish Plates, $28 © $24; Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 © $18, Philadelphia. 

Nails.—No improvement whatever. 
Several mills have stopped, and although 
there is a material decrease in the output, 
prices appear to be as demoralized as ever. 
Nominal quotations are $1.90 © $2 from 
store, but carload lots are sold at all sorts 
of prices, according to brand, necessities 
of seller, Ac. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 95 and 97 Washing- ( 
ton street. Chicago. March 18. i860, f 

Pig Iron. —Dealers report a very quiet 
week. Some of them have been fortunate 
enough to book a fair tonnage, but it has 
been mainly in the closing of deals which 
have been in progress for some time. But 
little has occurred to indicate the tendency 
of prices, although some buyers have put 
forth “feelers” which have convinced 
them that for the present at least conces¬ 
sions will not be made by the manufact¬ 
urers of Coke Irons. Bottom, therefore, 
seems to have been touched in this mar¬ 
ket, and while manufacturers are not hope¬ 
ful of an early advance, yet they feel con¬ 
fident of maintaining values for some time 
at about their present range. Speculative 
inquiries have Deen received from outside 
parties who would be willing to invest at 
close prices, but they were not successful 
in finding manufacturers willing to meet 
their views, although quite a considerable 
number of furnace companies were ap¬ 
proached for the purpose. A large con¬ 
tract for Castings, amounting to about 
2200 tons, was awarded by the builders of 
the Milwaukee Avenue Cable Road to a 
distant foundry at prices below the bids 
made by Chicago parties. The proposed 
consolidation of the three steel companies 
is regarded with much interest by the Pig 
Iron trade, as it is believed that their 
large furnace capacity, which is not now 
wholly needed for their own requirements, 
may be partly diverted into the general 
market. This would cause such a com¬ 
petition for business that distant furnaces 
would have but a slight chance to dispose 
of auy of their product here except in the 
case of those making special qualities. A 
revival of activity in the Steel Rail trade, 
how'ever, would very considerably change 
this aspect of affairs. The demand for 
Lake Superior Charcoal is still dormant, 
but it is belie veil that large consumers 
would anticipate their usual buying season 
if the makers were inclined to lower their 
prices. Cash quotations are as follows, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$16 @ $16.50; No. 2, $lfc @ $15.50; 
No. 8, $14 <g) $14.50; Chicago Scotch, 
No. 1, $17.50, for small quantities; Lake 
Superior Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $19.50; 
Nos. 3 to 6, $20; American Scotch (Black- 
band), No. 1, $18 @ $19; Jackson County 
Silvery, No. 1, $18 @ $18.25; other 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.25 @ $17.50; 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 
<g) $16.75; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 
Soft, $15.75 <§ $16; No. 8 Foundry, $15 
@ $15.50; Gray Forge and No, 2 Soft, 
$14.50 $14.75; Tennessee Charcoal, 

No. 1, $19. 

Bar Iron. —The condition of business 
has not improved, but the mills are not 
now soliciting orders with as much vigor 
as they were. Prices are too low to make 
large orders for future delivery at all de¬ 
sirable, unless raw material should be con¬ 
siderably cheapened. Quotations on mill 
lots of Good Common Iron range from 
1.57*0 to 1.62*0, half extras, f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago, with some mills willing to do a little 
better on desirable specifications. Store 
prices continue at 1.800 @ 20, according 
to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —In this line extreme 
dullness is reported. The season has not 
yet fairly opened, although the weather 
has latterly been so favorable for building 
that an active demand for material could 
have been reasonably expected, with so 
much work in sight. Prices are un¬ 
changed. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—Large transactions 
in Plates have occurred. The heaviest 
order was taken by J. T. Hyerson & Son, 
aggregating about 1000 tons of Steel, for 
conduits for the Milwaukee Avenue Cable 
Road, on private terms. A number of 
smaller orders ranged from 20 to 80 tons. 
Store business was also quite satisfactory. 
Very low prices were made on mill orders, 
but store quotations are unchanged. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand for Black 
Sheets for present requirements is very 
limited, but large orders could be secured 
for late summer and fall delivery if the 
mills were willing to enter them at current 
quotations. Buyers have pretty thor¬ 
oughly tested the manufacturers on this 
point, but have found them disinclined 
to meet their wishes. Prices are so low 
that the manufacturers believe a lower 
range of values hardly possible, and they 
prefer to keep themselves in a position to 
profit by an improvement if it should come 
along in the meantime. The mills mak¬ 
ing the best grades of Sheet Iron are un¬ 
derstood to be pretty well filled with 
orders from the general trade, so that they 
are able to maintain this attitude Quota¬ 
tions on mill lots of No. 27 for delivery 
range at about 2.850 <§> 2.900, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Small lots of No. 27 are sold at 
3.10^ (g) 3.200 from store, but the move¬ 
ment is now quite light. 

Galvanized Iron. —A very remarkable 
change has taken place in the business 
done by manufacturers’ agents. Orders 
have been received for large quantities. 
The apparent opening of spring and the 
very mild weather have evidently stimu¬ 
lated all classes of business consuming 
Galvanized Iron. Buyers are so urgent in 
numerous instances that agents have been 
obliged to wire their orders to give dis¬ 
patch. If trade continues at its present 
pace this month will show the heaviest 
sales ever made by some of the houses 
represented here. Prices are unchanged, 
small lots being still quoted by jobbers at 
65 <i oil for Juniata, and 65 ^ and 2* $ 
for Jharcoal, while manufacturers’ agents 
ask from 2* % to 5 ^ more on similar lots. 

Merchant Steel. —The demand for 
Tool 8teel increased considerablv during 
the past week, some dealers reporting a 
growth in business of fully 50 # on the 
previous week. The resumption of quar¬ 


rying and other outdoor work has evi¬ 
dently caused the improvement. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Steel Bails. —No sales of any conse¬ 
quence were made during the week. 
Manufacturers are accepting the situation 
as cheerfully as possible under the circum¬ 
stances, believing that a better trade will 
surely come along in the course of the 
summer. Quotations are unchanged at 
$30 @ $30.50. 

Old Bails and Wheels.— No transac¬ 
tions in Old Rails have come to light. 
Holders ask $21, and bids of $20.80 have 
been refused. There is nothing doing in 
Old Car-Wheels. Holders will not accept 
$18.50, but insist that they must get $19. 

Scrap. —A little more inquiry from 
consumers is noted, but actual business 
is light. There is apparently no market 
for Wrought Scrap, but small sales have 
been made of low grade material. Cast is 
very quiet. The inquiry for Mixed Steel 
referred to last week did not result in 
business. Quotations are nominally un¬ 
changed. 

General Hardware. — The demand 
for Shelf and Heavy Hardware has quick¬ 
ened very decidedly, and most jobbers 
report an excellent trade in progress. 
Stocks of staple goods are diminishing 
very rapidly and a firmer feeling is per¬ 
ceptible in the lines which have latterly 
been most depressed. The advance in 
Screws has presumably checked sales for 
the time being, but, as stocks in distribut¬ 
ers’ hands are known to be light, an early 
revival is anticipated, which may be hast¬ 
ened by the intimations now circulating 
of another advance in contemplation by 
the manufacturers. Collections are not so 
good as they have been, quite a large per¬ 
centage of the country trade asking for a 
little more time, desiring bills dated ahead 
and resorting to devices for deferring pay¬ 
ments usual when they are not able to 
make prompt collections from their own 
customers. 

Nails. —Jobbers are still in control of 
this market, selling Steel Nails at $1.95 
for carload lots and $2 @ $2.05 for small 
lots, and Wire Nails at $2.35 for carload 
lots and $2.40 for small lots; but their 
stocks are being depleted, and they are 
talking of advancing prices to correspond 
with manufacturers’ rates. Wire Nails 
are especially firm. 

Barb Wire. —The remarks concerning 
Nails are applicable to Barb Wire, which 
is still being sold by jobbers at 2.750 @ 
2.800 for small lots of Painted, with the 
usual reduction for carloads, and Galvan¬ 
ized at 600 @ 650 $ 100 lb advance over 
Painted. A firmer feeling is developing 
among the jobbers, and it would not be 
surprising if a slight advance should soon 
take place. 

Pig Lead. —Dealers report rumors of 
large sales at 3.550 to the local trade, but 
on investigation they have ascertained 
that the bulk of the Lead sold was for 
shipment. A better inquiry is noted at 
the close of the week. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. ( 
Cincinnati. March 18,1889. \ 

Pig Iron. —The local market for Pig 
Iron has been quiet throughout the week. 
A few larsre contracts have been negoti¬ 
ated, but all have not been consummated. 
The bulk of business has been confined to 
carload lots,but several sales of 1000-ton lots 
have been effected—one lot of 1500 tons, 
one of 1200 tons and one of 1000 tons, all 
of Foundry grades, at the same range of 
prices as were quoted a week ago. Also 
1000 tons Gray Forge Iron at $13.25 and 
1000 tons ditto at $13.50, cash, here. 
There has been little call for Car-Wheel 


Iron, but the offerings have been smtdl. A 
keen observer of the situation remarks that 
the light present consumption of Pig is 
the weakest factor in the market, foun¬ 
dries, rolling mills and agricultural works 
alike showing a light business. Prices of 
the higher grades of both Foundry and 
Forge Irons are well sustained, and even 
the Tower grades are not quotably lower.. 
Neither buyers nor sellers are as decided 
or pronounced in their views as they were 
a few weeks since, and the undercurrent 
has a neutral tint. The following are the 
approximate prices current here at the close 
for cash, f.o.b.: 

Foundry . 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15.00 ® $15.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.50® 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation) .14.00 ® 1426 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.00® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 14.60® 15.00 

Mahoninff and Shenango Valley . 16.50 ® 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00® 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00® 18.50' 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.00® 13.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.25® 12.50 

Gray Forge. 13.00® 13.25 

Car- Wheel and Malleable Irons . 

Southern Car-Wheel.. 20.00 ® 26.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable.. 21.00® 22.00 

Manufactured Iron.—The market has 
ruled slow and easy, even agricultural 
works, which are usually busy at this sea¬ 
son, showing a small order-book; mills 
and foundries are alike dull, but prices 
are without change of importance. 

Nails.—There has been a fair demand 
and a steady market for both Iron and 
Steel. 12d @ 40d sell at $1.95 @ $2 
$ keg, with 100 rebate in carload lots 
at the mills. Steel Nails sell at $1.90 
$2, and Steel Wire Nails at $2.55 $2.60 

? keg. 

Old Material.—There has been a fair 
demand and moderate sales of Old Rails 
at $21, cash, here, but Old Wheels have 
remained auiet, though steady, at about 
$18.50, cash, at Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 

Clevkland. March 18, 1889. 

Iron Ore. —About 600,000 tons of new 
Ore have been sold in Chicago during the 
past week, but the details of the sale are 
very rigorously guarded. Outside of the 
Minnesota Ores involved in the transac¬ 
tion there is little basis upon which to 
establish prices. Much of the Ore is from 
the Nome mine, whose stockholders are 
also stockholders in the consolidated mills 
of Chicago and vicinity. More of it is of 
a grade of Bessemer Ore something below 
such standards as the Republic and Cham¬ 
pion. Considerable Minnesota Ore was 
also included in the lot. All of the Ore 
was sold at mine prices and, from the best 
evidence obtainable, the Minnesota Ore 
brought a price equivalent to $4.50, f.o.b. 
vessels at Two Harbors. Six or seven of 
the most prominent Ore men in the city 
were at Chicago last week completing the 
negotiations. About half of the Ore will 
go to Chicago by rail and the other half on. 
boats belonging to the purchasers, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 500,000 tons. None 
of the sales comprising this large transac¬ 
tion is contingent upon vessel rates or- 
freight charges from the mines to the ship¬ 
ping ports. The representatives of the 
mining companies are now at home re¬ 
sponding to the vigorous inquiries for new 
Ore pouring in from every quarter. A 
sale of Minnesota Ore for far Eastern de¬ 
livery is reported to-day at a price said to 
be equivalent to $5.75, f.o.b. vessels Buf¬ 
falo. It is not known definitely how much 
Ore is involved in the last-mentioned sale.. 
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but it is believed that the amount is not 
leas than 40,000 tons. Negotiations are 
now pending for considerable Chapin Ore 
to be sent to the same furnaces at prices 
equivalent to $5.15 or $5.20, f.o.b. vessels 
Buffalo. All of the Ore companies 
in this city are anticipating liberal 
orders from this new market, which 
seems likely to make a surplus production 
out of the question. The heavy buyers in 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys have 
yet to close contracts for new Ore, al¬ 
though everything now indicates the im¬ 
mediate opening of the market at an aver¬ 
age advance of about 800 or 400 over last 
season’s opening prices. Three additional 
vessel charters are reported to-day at 
$1.10 from Escanaba, and there is now 
every indication of this figure being agreed 
upon as a season rate from that port, al 
though 125,000 tons of Minnesota Ore will 
be carried to Buffalo, at the rate of about 
30,000 tons per month, at $1.25 ton. 

Pig Iron. —The market continues to 
improve both in firmness and prices. 
Bales of Bessemer and Foundry Irons have 
occurred during the past week' at an ad¬ 
vance of from 250 to 500 over last week’s 
quotations. Many heavy purchasers are 
evidently in the market with the purpose 
in view of piling up their stocks before any 
additional advances are reported. Sellers 
view the situation calmly, and seem in no 
mood for forcing sales or pleading for 
purchasers. 

Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar at 
1.600, at the mill, is not particularly 
strong, and Sheets are weak at present 
prices, based upon No. 24 at 2.750. 

Scrap Iron.— A small lot of Old Axles 
sold during the week for $24.50. Some 
improvement is noted in the market for 
Rails, old Americans now being quoted at 
$21.75 <& $22.25, with several sales at the 
former figure. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., dealers in Lake 
Superior Iron Ores and exclusive agents 
for the Minnesota Iron Company, the 
Chandler Iron Company and the Colby, 
Milwaukee and North Champion mines, 
have opened an Eastern office at 222 South 
Third street, Philadelphia. Edmund D. 
Smith & Co. are the Eastern agents of the 
firm. 


St. Louis. 

Oiticb o» The Iron Afire. 212 N. Sixth st., I 
St. Louis, March 18, 1889. f 

Pig Iron. —The general condition of 
the market remained unchanged. There 
is a fair demand, but buyers seem rather 
indifferent and are not disposed to pay 
any advance for future supplies. It is 
evident that large consumers are holding 
off, anticipating a lower scale of prices, but 
furnaoes are firm in their determination 
not to cut prices, and are refusing to sell 
for more than a few weeks ahead. Prices 
are holding up very well considering the 
dullness of the past week, and are being 
strictly adhered to as quoted herewith : 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 % $16.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 (<t 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.50 (<c 14.75 


Gray Forge. 18.50 14.00 

Ohio Softeners. 18.00 ($ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 ® 10*50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 uc 15.50 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 @ 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 16.75 (a 17.50 


Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 

Bar Iron. —There is considerable busi¬ 
ness being transacted in this department, 
and during the past week some good-sized 
orders were taken for railroad work. 
Prices are weak and unsettled, and it de¬ 
pends entirely upon the size of the order 


what terms are made. Small lots from 
store are quoted at $1.80; carload lots 
from $1.05 to $1.75, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Barb Wire. —It is difficult to ascertain 
anything that is of an encouraging nature, 
either as regards prices or amount of busi¬ 
ness being transacted. Mills are spas¬ 
modically employed, and there is no de¬ 
mand that can be relied upon to continue 
for any length of time, and the only 
symptom that can be construed into being 
favorable is the opening up of country 
roads, allowing farmers an opportunity of 
laying in stocks of Wire foT spring con¬ 
sumption. Prices show no improvement 
whatever, and unless the demand increases 
very shortly are likely to be lower, as 
there is very little trade to go round, 
with too many after it. Prices are 
quoted as follows: For carload lots Two 
and Four Point Painted, $2.80; carload 
lots Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$3.40, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 50 additional. 


Detroit. 


William F. Jarvis & Co., under date of 
March 18, 1889, report as follows: While 
no large sales have been reported in this 
market during the past week, there has 
been a greater number of carload and 50- 
ton orders, and inquiries have been re¬ 
ceived from so many difierent points in 
the East that it looks as if an active buy¬ 
ing would soon take place. The present 
warm weather, if it continues for any 
length of time, will hasten the opening 
of navigation, and buyers for early navi¬ 
gation delivery will place their orders 
earlier than usual. The Detroit and Cleve¬ 
land Steam Navigation Company start their 
boats between Detroit and Cleveland on 
Wednesday of this week, and rates to 
Eastern points will therefore be less and 
will allow Irons in this section a better 
chance to compete for Eastern business. 
We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 

8tandara Ohio Black Band. 

Southern No. 1. 

Southern Gray Forge. 

Southern 8ilvery. 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 
Old Wheels. 


$19.50 ® $20.00 
- 19JB6 


18.75 ® 
17.76® 

18.76 ^ 
17.00 
16.00 

10.50 
18.25 

18.50 & 



Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age* Carter and »th Sts., ( 
Chattanooga, March 18,1889. { 

Pig Irom.—Notwithstanding there is 
an active demand and heavy movements of 
Iron, prices still remain about stationary 
and without the advance that was antici¬ 
pated some three or four weeks ago. Very 
little Iron, however, is accumulating in 
the yards and many of the furnaces are 
shipped up close, and unless the stack be 
running freely on No. 1 orders for this 
grade for immediate shipments are de¬ 
clined. The situation appears to be about 
in this condition: Very active demand, 
heavy shipments and very low prices. 
How long this condition of the Pig Iron 
market w ill continue appears to be so far 
an unsolved problem. Under the general 
rules that govern commercial affairs, as 
well as the still more active demand that 
will undoubtedly arise as the spring ad¬ 
vances, it can hardly be otherwise than 
that prices will advance within a short 
time. The uncertainty of the future, 
however, has very strongly induced fur 
naces to continue to sell their outputs at 
present figures, and many of them have 
made contracts that extend quite far into 
the year. The best grades from furnaces 
that have a reputation are commanding 
the high prices named last week, while 
furnaces that make an off-grade and those 


whose reputation is not fully estab¬ 
lished are disposing of their output at 250 
to 750 off. Purchases for speculative 
purposes are just now a little off, although 
there is still an occasional transaction on 
this account. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Aot n 77 Fourth Ave.. I 
Pittsburgh. M&rcb 19,1889. \ 

The general Iron and Steel trade has not 
improved much the past week. The Irpn 
failures and assignments within the past 
few weeks at different points throughout 
the country have had a bad effect upon the 
trade. We are assured that there are mills 
booking orders at prices that do not cover 
actual cost of production, and these are 
getting the bulk of the business, but it is 
only a question of time when the works 
will pass into the hands of assignees, and 
probably be sold out for the benefit of the 
creditors. 

The river Coal trade continues in a very 
depressed condition. Since the first of the 
present month nearly 12,000,000 bushels 
have been shipped away from Pittsburgh 
by river, and all the down-river markets 
are overstocked and very dull, with prices 
away down to lay-down cost, if not below 
the same 


Pig Iron.—The market has been less 
active the past week, the volume of busi¬ 
ness reported having been considerably 
below mat of the two preceding weeks. 
However, notwithstanding there has been 
a falling off in the demand, prices are 
still maintained, and sellers are apparently 
not any more numerous than buyers. Our 
city furnaces are all sold up, and are mak¬ 
ing no effort to obtain additional con¬ 
tracts. Furnaces in the Shenango and 
Mahoning valleys are not anxious to sell in 
this market at present prices, as they say 
they can do better at home. Bessemer ap¬ 
pears to be more inquired for than any 
other kind, and is firmer in consequence. 
Foundry Irons have been a little more ac¬ 
tive during the past few weeks, but the 
demand is chiefly of a hand-to-mouth char¬ 
acter. We quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.50 ®.. cash 

All Ore Mill. 16A0 ® 10.00. 44 

White and Mottled. 14.00® 14J25, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.00® 10.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15J»® 16.50. 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50® 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 27.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 10.75® 10.00, 44 

The only sale of Bessemer Iron reported 
was 1000 tons, at $16.80, cash; we can also 
report a sale of 1200 tons Gray Forge at 
$14.50, cash, which appears to be the rul¬ 
ing price. 

Spiegel and Manganese.—The upward 
movement in Manganese noted in our last 
report still continues, and the prices of a 
week ago cannot now be duplicated. The 
price now quoted is $60 ton for 80 <i. 
Spiegel remains about as last quoted— 
$28.50 @ $29 for 20 *. 

Mock Bar.—There is no change to 
note in the general position of the market; 
demand continues light, especially for im¬ 
mediate delivery; some sales could be 
made for future delivery, but makers do 
not appear disposed to contract ahead at 
present prices. We hear of some small 
sales at $27, cash, for immediate delivery, 
and some of the brokers intimate that it 
can be bought for less. 


Manufactured Iron.—Trade continues 
slow for the season, and prices are unsettled 
and unsatisfactory; it is thought, however, 
that there will be an improvement in the 
demand before the close of the month. 
We quote Bars at 1.650 @ 1.750; Plates, 
2.100 (& 2.150; No. 24 Sheet, 2.500 @ 
2.750; Skelp at 1.650 for Grooved, and 
1.950 for Sheared; all 00 days, 2 ^ off for 
cash. 


Nalls.—The Nail trade continues dull, 
and the prospect for improvement is not 
very encouraging at present; usually there 
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is a good trade in March, but at present 
there is very little doing. Pittsburgh 
makers continue to hold firmly at lower 
rates, which they claim afford only a 
small margin for profit. We continue to 
quote at $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 <£ 
off for cash. 

Wrought-lron Pipe. —There is a very 
fair business; the demand is increasing, but 
prices show no improvement, and the lat¬ 
ter is the discouraging feature connected 
with the business. It is claimed that 
orders have been taken within the past 
few weeks at prices that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, do not more than 
cover actual cost of production. This be¬ 
ing the condition of the market, some 
firms are making but little effort to obtain 
business. Their main object is to hold 
their regular customers if possible. 
Discounts are quoted as follows: Black 
Butt-Welded Pipe, 60 ; Galvanized 

do., 52i f; Black Lap-Welded, 70 0; 
Galvanized do., 55 $ @ 57 £%. These quo¬ 
tations apply only to car lots. Boiler 
Tubes, 65 and 10 % off regular list; 
2-inch Tubing, 11# $ foot, net; 5£-inch 
Casing, 32# @ 33# $ foot, net. 

Old Rails. —There is mo;e inquiry, but 
there have been no sales reported in this 
market for some weeks. American Tees 
are quoted nominally at $23 @ $23.50. 
While there is not much doing, the belief 
obtains that prices will rule higher as soon 
as the demand opens up, as the visible 
supply is small and steadily growing less. 

Steel Ralls. —The local market remains 
much the same as noted a week ago. The 
movement on foot among manufacturers 
for better prices meets with approbation 
here, provided it is carried out in good 
faith. It is well known that the prices 
current for some time past have been un¬ 
satisfactory and unremunerative. It is 
believed that there will be an improved 
demand before long, as prices are low and 
buyers may become aroused to the possi¬ 
bility of an advance. For small orders 
prices are still quoted at $28 @ $28.50, 
cash, but large orders can be placed for 
considerably less. 

Blooms, Billets, &c. —There is not 
much inquiry, and in the absence of recent 
sales may be quoted at $27.50, cash. 
Domestic Bloom and Rail Ends quoted at 
$18 @ $18.50, cash. 

Railway Track Supplies.— Spikes are 
lower and we now quote at 2#, 30 days, 
free on cars in Pittsburgh; Splice Bars, 
quotable at 1.70# @ 1.75#, and Track 
Bolts at 2.75# with Square and 2.85# with 
Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —There is no improve¬ 
ment in the demand, and prices continue 
unsettled and unsatisfactory. 

Old Material. —Demand continues 
light and prices w eak. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $19 @ $19.50, net ton; Wrought 
Turnings, $13 @ $13.50; Car Axles, $24 
@ $24.50; Cast Scrap, $14.50 @ $15, 
gross ton; Cast Borings, $11 @ $12, erross; 
Car-Wheels, $19 @ $19.50; Old w Steel 
Rails, $17.50 @ $18 for short and $19 @ 
$20 for long lengths. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., March 18. 1889. 

There have been a fair number of sales 
reported during the last week in 100-ton 
lots. Two sales of 1000 tons each, one 
Lake Superior, the other Southern Forge 
and Bright Irons, are the largest sales re¬ 
ported. The prices were low, but at an ad¬ 
vance over the lowest sales so far. It is 
hoped that the market from now on will 
show a slight improvement, and some of 
the largest buyers state that they think 


prices during the spring and summer will 
advance probably $1 $ ton. We quote as 
follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$14.75 ® $15.26 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.25 ® 14.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 13.75® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 18.26 ® 18.75 

White and Mottled, different grades i2.75 ® 13^5 

Silver Gray, different grades. 18.00® 13.60 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25 ® 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.76® 15.25 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75® 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00 ® 10.50 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.50® 16.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 19.50 ® 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.75 ® 28.75 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street, i 
New York, March 19, 1889. \ 

American Pig. —The market is quiet, 
with only a moderate amount of business 
being transacted. As reported last week 
as probable, we note elsewhere the lower 
opening prices for Ore made by With- 
erbees, Sherman & Co., of Port Henry, 
N. Y. We quote for standard Northern 
brands, tidewater delivery, $17.50 @ $18 
for No. 1 Foundry; $16.25 @ $17 for 
No. 2 Foundry, and $15 <§> $15.50 for 
Gray Forge. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very quiet, 
and there is little doing, in spite of the 
fact that Iron cannot be laid down 
at present prices on the basis of cost in 
Scotland. We quote: Coltness, $20.50 @ 
$21; Sbotts, $20 @ $20.50; Langloan, 
$20 @ $20.50; Summerlee, $20.25 <g> 
$20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 @ 
$19.50. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
We note a sale of about 5000 tons of 
20 $ Spiegeleisen to a Rail mill at 
private terms. Several additional negoti¬ 
ations are under way, the market being 
$28 @ $28.50. A number of lots of Ferro 
were sold at $57 @ $58 for 80 

Structural Iron. —Very little new work 
of magnitude was closed during the week 
under review. The Rochester bridge al¬ 
luded to was taken by a local concern. 
Prices continue low, without any imme¬ 
diate prospect of recovery. We quote: 
Sheared Plates, 1.9# @ 2#; Universal 
Mill Plates, 2# @ 2.1#; Angles, 1.9# @ 
2.1#; Tees, 2.35# @ 2.5#, and Channels 
and Beams, 2.8#, on dock. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 1.9# @ 
2.2#; Shell, 2.25# @ 2.4#; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.1# @ 2.25#; Shell, 
2.35# @2.5#; Flange, 2.6# @ 2.75#, and 
j Fire-box, 8$# @ 4#. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.65# @ 
1.7#; Medium, 1.7# @ 1.75#, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.75# @ 2#. 

Steel Rails. —Sales have been light, 
not aggregating more than about 6000 
tons East and West. There are some new 
orders in the market, and a number of 
those already alluded to have not been 
closed. Prices now are firm at $27, at 
mill, as Eastern mill efforts to buy a 
shade lower than this have been unsuc¬ 
cessful. This is equivalent to $27.75 @ 
$28, at tidewater, according to location of 
mill, and represents an advance of about 
$1 V ton over the lowest point reached, 
which was a shade under $26, at mill. It 
is reported, too, that Pittsburgh has 
withdrawn its lowest figures, which were 
$26 @ $26.50, and is now asking $27 @ 
$27.50, at mill, for large quantities. Ne¬ 
gotiations are pending for the purchase of 
an additional allotment at about $25 a ton 
by an Eastern mill. 

Wire Rods. —There has been a sale of 
about 500 tons at a sterling price, and 
Basic Rods continue steady at $41 
$41.50. Belgian Acid Rods have been 


offered by one party lately as low as 
$89.25. In Pittsburgh the mills are full 
of business, the selling price being $41 @ 
$41.50, at mill, which prevents Foreign 
Rods from going far inland. 

Old Rails. —We note a sale of 500 
tons of American Old Rails from a road in 
this vicinity at $28. In the West the tone 
is better. 

Track Material. —The market is dull 
at $2 for Spikes, and $1.75 @ $1.85, de¬ 
livered, for Angle Bars. 

Scrap Iron. —While there is more in¬ 
quiry for No. 1 Scrap, prices as a whole 
remained unchanged. We quote for cargo 
lots: No. 1 Scrap, $20 @ $21, delivered 
on boat; Turnings, $13 @ $14, do.; Cast 
Scrap, $15.50 @ $16, do.; Cast Borings, 
$12.50 @ $13.50, and Horseshoes, $23 @ 
$28.50. 


Coal Market. 

The adoption of a spring schedule of 
prices, announced a week ago, serves to 
illustrate one of those cases where reduc¬ 
tion fails to reduce. This results from a 
failure on the part of the transportation 
companies to reduce tolls simultaneously 
to correspond with the reduction in prices 
per ton. The position meanwhile is prac¬ 
tical stagnation, buyers and sellers alike 
hesitating so long as the toll question is 
pending. Confidence is expressed that by 
April 1 a definite understanding will be 
reached by all parties. The Hard Coal 
men last week accepted prices substan¬ 
tially the same as those previously named 
for Free Burning, so that quotations are 
uniform. The figures for different periods, 
therefore, compare as follows: 


Broken. 

Em. 

8tove. 

Chest. 

Winter circular .. .$8.96 

$4 Jo 

$4.65 

$446 

Present. 8.75 

3.90 

4.15 

4.00 

20 

40 

GO 

65 


The Lehigh Valley and Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation companies and the Reading 
agreed upon the following at the mines: 
Broken and Egg, $2.35; Stove, $2.60, 
and Chestnut, $2.40 The spring prices 
last year were: Broken and Egg, $2.50; 
Stove, $2.75, and Chestnut, $2.60, while 
the winter prices for the season of 1888-89 
were $2.65 for Broken and Egg, $2.90 for 
Stove, and $2.75 for Chestnut. 

The lowest rates quoted of individual 
Coal are: Stove, $4.25; Chestnut, $4, 
alongside. Production at the mines for 
the week ending March 16 is 514,457 
tons, an increase of 28,705 tons compared 
with the previous week, and an increase of 
174,000 tons compared with the same week 
in 1888. 8ince January 1 the increase is 
489,000 tons compared with the corres¬ 
ponding date last year. 

The Seaboard Association agreed to the 
following schedule, which is now in effect: 
F.o.b. at Philadelphia, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Baltimore and Georgetown, $2 60 
$ ton of 2240 lb; f.o.b. at South 
Amboy, Perth Amboy Weehawken, Ho¬ 
boken and Port Liberty, for shipments to 
points outside of the harbor of New York, 
and also destined to points on the Hudson 
River north of Fifty-seventh street, 
and to points on the East River 
east of Hell Gate, $3.15 $ ton; f.o.b. 
at ElizabethpOrt and Port Johnson for 
shipments to points on the Hudson River 
north of Fifty-seventh street and to points 
on the East River east of Hell Gate, $3.05 
pton; f.o.b. at South Amboy. Perth Am¬ 
boy, Elizabethport, Port Johnson, Wee¬ 
hawken, Hoboken and Port Liberty, for 
shipments to points on the North River 
south of Fifty-seventh street and to jioints 
on the East River w est of Hell Gate, $3.25 
$ ton, but all sales made as delivered 
alongside in the harbor of New* York, 
south of Fifty-seventh street. North River, 
and on the East River west of Hell Gate, 
shall Dot be less than $3.50 tou of 2240 
lb so delivered. We present details con- 
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cerning the organization of the association 
editorially. 

The case of Coxe Brothers & Co. against 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad is being heard 
before the commission at Washington. 


Financial. 

Little improvement is yet visible in gen¬ 
eral trade, as there are too many disturb¬ 
ing influences. Still, the distributive 
movement is spoken of as satisfactory in 
most departments, favored by mild 
weather and facilities for transportation 
remarkably good for this early date in the 
season. The Hudson River is open to Al¬ 
bany, and heavy freights will soon be mov¬ 
ing on the canals. In the coal regions the 
canals were opened last week, the earliest 
day on record. The clearings of 40 cities 
for the week ended March 10 were $1,056,- 
524,425, compared with $089,278,657 for 
the corresponding period (blizzard week) 
last year. The percentage of increase this 
year was 54.4 Outside of New 

York the gain was 28.0. New York in¬ 
creased 75.6, Boston 33.1, and Philadel- 

S ia 46.4 As concerns the crops, 
rorable reports are received from the 
Weather Bureau. In the Northwest the 
season is declared to be from one to three 
weeks in advance. The most demoralizing 
feature within[the last few days is the finan¬ 
cial situation in Paris, growing out of 
the threatened dissolution of the cop¬ 
per syndicate. All speculative articles were 
more or less affected. Wheat, previously 
declining, took another downward turn 
and breads tuffs weakened in sympathy. 
Cotton dropped to some extent. Pro¬ 
vision traders find a free outlet for their 
hog products, but prices were weak owing 
to Targe receipts. Business in dry goods 
was more active than before this season, 
although the spirit of trade and the vol¬ 
ume of transactions were scarcely up to 
expectations. The strike in Fall River 

g ive a firmer tone to cotton goods. 

rocers had a fair business, with sugar 
tending higher. The acceptance by Com¬ 
missioner W alker of the chairmanship of 
the Western Railroad Association was well 
received, but the renewed cutting of 
rates by several roads served to neutralize 
any favorable indications, and prompted 
Judge Cooley to remark that offenders 
must suffer where the law has been vio¬ 
lated. The Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion discussed the subject of making 
through export rates to the disadvantage 
of New York and adjourned for two 
weeks. 

The Stock Exchange markets were un¬ 
settled and toward the close of the week 
there was heavy selling on reports of the 
suspension of the Soci6t6 des M6taux and 
of tne placing of the Comptoir d’Escompte 
in the hands of a liquidator. The week 
opened with lower coal stocks, following 
the reduction in the prices of coal. 
Another drop took place on Friday, in¬ 
fluenced by fear of trouble between 
Austria and Servia, and news of the en¬ 
gagement of gold for export to Europe. 
Saturday's bank statement had no un¬ 
favorable influences. The selling of St. 
Paul, Lake Shore and other stocks was 
followed by reaction. On Monday Bos¬ 
ton houses sold very freely, and there were 
but few exceptions to the general depres¬ 
sion . On Tuesday prices fluctuated wiaely, 
closing with a small gain in the general 
list. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy's annual report proved more 
unfavorable than was expected. The re¬ 
sults for the year are a net loss of 
$8,000,000. Though neither the fixed 
charges nor any dividend was earned, 5 
per cent, was paid. 

The weekly bank statement shows a loss 
of $477,425 in surplus reserve, which item 
now stands at $8,068,435. This loss was 
due to the expansion of loans to the 


amount of $3,335,000. Deposits increased 
$3,914,100. The increasing demand for 
accommodation and the indisposition of 
banks and trust companies to loan except 
to regular customers suggests the proba¬ 
bility of firmer money for some weeks to 
come, especially in anticipation of the 
April settlements, unless the Treasury 
should purchase bonds in much larger 
amounts. Commercial paper is firmer at 
44 @ 4} £ for 60 @ 90 days indorsed bills; 
4} © 54 for four months; longer dates, 

H @ 6i % 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


U. 8. 4f4s, 1801, registered.. 

U. 8. 1801, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered ... 

U. 8. is. 1907, coupon. 

17. 8. currency 6s,. 



A syndicate is said to have purchased 
$80,000,000 worth of Government bonds, 
which, it is believed, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will take during April. It is 
stated that the five railroads controlled by 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge syndicate will 
all be merged into one company, with a 
capital of $8,000,000. Charles II. Worth 
& Co., Boston pork packers, are reported 
to have made an assignment, with $750,000 
liabilities. 

The market for sterling was not in the 
least influenced by the news from Paris, 
and it is probable! that it will not be mate¬ 
rially affected if the Comptoir d'Escompte 
should be sustained. Still, with discounts 
in London at the bank minimum and sight 
sterling so close to the gold exporting 
point, there is a possibility of gola ship¬ 
ments as an exchange operation. With 
reference to events in Pans, a member of 
the house of J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
which until recently had financial rela¬ 
tions with the syndicate, is reported as 
saying that not even the wealth of the 
Rothschilds could sustain the syndicate on 
the present plan of operations for two or 
three years. The most suitable course 
would be to get rid of its 120,000 or more 
tons of copper in a way that would cause 
the least disturbance. Sterling is firm at 
$4,864 @ $4,894. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were $9,925,486, of which 
$2,860,000 represent dry goods. Since 
January 1 the aggregate is $111,542,000, 
against $107,240,000 for the same time 
last year and $99,343,000 in 1887. 

The exports of specie from this port last 
week amounted to $2,113,250, makings 
total since January 1 of $8,486,000, as com¬ 
pared with $5,985,000 for the same time 
in 1888. 

The Bureau of Statistics reports of ex¬ 
ports for February show a decrease of 
about $1,800,000 as compared with the 
exports for February, 1888. There is a 
decrease of about $10,000,000 for the eight 
months ending February 28 as compared 
with the corresponding eight montns of 
last year, but for the first two months of 
the present calendar year there is an in¬ 
crease of about $600,000. The exports of 
corn for February show an increase of 
about $2,000,000, of oats an increase of 
$5000, of wheat a decrease of $700,000, 
and of wheat flour a decrease of about 
$1,200,000. 

The shipments of petroleum for the 
week were exceedingly large, aggregating 
4,965,928 gallons, making a total since 
January 1 of 25,762,810, as compared with 
19,113,666 gallons shipped during the cor¬ 
responding period of last year. Latest 
advices from Hong Kong say that Russian 
kerosene oil is not wanted even at $2 ^ 
case, while American oil has been taken 
freely at $2.30 @ $2.50. 


The Harvey Steel Works, at Newark, 
N. J., a new concern which was built to 
work on the Harvey patents, began roll¬ 
ing yesterday. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—The failure of the Soci6t6 
des Mgtaux, of Paris, and its inability to 
carry out the contracts it concluded with 
Copper mining companies in this country 
ana elsewhere, have radically changed the 
position of the metal in the leading 
markets of the world and all the produc¬ 
ing countries. To judge from the cable¬ 
grams received from Paris and London, 
all is confusion for the moment and in a 
state of transition, so that it will not un¬ 
likely take several days ere it is known 
what will be done with the Copper on 
hand for accounts of the defunct syndicate 
on both sides of the Atlantic, or part of it, 
and whether all the bankers' guaranitees on 
now repudiated contracts will hold good. 
The solution of these questions, which can¬ 
not be obtained in a day or two, nor in 
the course of several weeks, probably, and 
the action of bona fide consumers in 
the meantime will determine the price 
of Copper thenceforward, surrendered 
once more to the legitimate influences 
of the demand and supply, and, after con¬ 
tinued fluctuations, the metal will then 
settle down to greater steadiness. For 
any bankers or groups of bankers to at¬ 
tempt exercising a control is a matter not 
deserving consideration of a serious kind, 
we should say, after the experience of the 
past 18 months. The demoralization is 
too deepseated and widespread, and noth¬ 
ing byt legitimate commercial influences 
can restore a rational equilibrium. Last 
year we had the experience with Tin, 
which declined in the early summer to 
£75, in order to gradually recover a figure 
which was still low enough to allow con¬ 
sumption to take hold of tne metal for le¬ 
gitimate wants. Speculation then has a 
chance to assist in regulating the price. 
When we last reported the price of Copper in 
London was £51; last night it was £40, 
spot, and £86, futures, and closed to-day 
at £39 @ £40 for Chili Bars, spot. Quota¬ 
tions here have been too ridiculously wide 
apart to serve as a criterion of the state of 
affairs; hence they may be looked upon as 
en tirely nominal. We discuss the situation 
editorially. 

Lead—Has been dull and weak,400 tons 
being sold at 8.700, at which it closes 
nominally, as there are no imre buyers 
thereat. The Western quotation is 3.500 
@ 8.551, with a rather confident feeling 
as regards impending spring develop¬ 
ments. 

Spelter. —The recent weakness and de¬ 
cline to 4$0 Common Domestic has pro¬ 
voked a better spot and future demand, 
so that the price named could not be 
shaded towara the close. An’early spring* 
opening would benefit the metal materi- 

Antimony. —A steady jobbing trade 
has been going on at 120 for Hallett, and 
13 j0 for Cookson. 

Tin. —At the time of our last report 
spot Straits commanded £94. 10/, and 
futures £95. 7/0; they stood respectively 
£98. 5/ and £94. 10/ yesterday, with sales 
of 450 tons in the meantime. After set¬ 
tling down to a more quiet tone, sales 
were made in this market at 20.950 @ 21.050 
for 50 tons May, 10 tons June at 21.200, 
and 20 tons July at 210 <& 21.200. Yester¬ 
day 20.900 was bid for spot, March and 
May, and 20.950 for April, with sellers at 
20.200 for spot and March, and 210 @ 
21.050 for April and May. Spot Tin 
closes at 2140 to-day. Tin Platen .—While 
the English market has continued firmly 
sustained, business here has been on a re¬ 
stricted scale merely. The following are 
the closing quotations, in large lines, 
$ box: Liverpool quotes Coke 13/ @ 
18/3; Siemens - Martin Steel, Charcoal 
finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; Ternes, $4.12 
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@ $4.25; Coke Tins, $4.22* @ $4.30, 
and Wasters $4,124 @ $4.15. 


New !ork Metal Exchange. 

The annual report of the New York 
Metal Exchange shows that the receipts 
were $12,413.07, while the disbursements 
were $11,815.78. The invested property 
of the concern is valued at $55,538.52, 
which includes the building with $46,- 
106.25. This property is equal to an aver¬ 
age of $165.30 on each certificate of mem¬ 
bership outstanding. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday, March 14. 

10 tons Tin, April.21.20* 

128 tons Lead, April. 

100 tons Lead, August. 3.87H* 

100 tons Lead, spot. .3.75* 

Friday, March 15. 

16 tons Lead, May . .• ■ ■ ••• 

28,000 pounds G. M. Copper, March.14.00* 

Saturday. March 16. 

48 tons Lead, spot.§.72*4* 

16 tons Lead, March. 3.7^4^ 

16 tons Lead, May.3.75* 

96 tons Lead, September.3.85* 

Monday, March 18. 

10 tons Tin, June.....21-20* 

10 tons Tin, July.21.20* 

10 tons Tin, May.*. 

10 tons Tin, July.21.00* 

Tuesday, March 19. 

30 tons Tin, May.21.00* 

10 tons Tin, May.21.05* 


Imports. • 

Hardware* Machinery* Ac. 

A Co., Mdse., cs. 4; Arms, 


Boker, Hermann 
cs., 47 


_ 281 

vx. a. «» Bro., Mach’y, cs*, 289 
Brie Deep. Co.. Mach’y, pkgs.,10 
Field, Alfred A Co., Anvils, 176; Hwd.,ck, 1 
Hartley A Graham, Arms, cs., 1? 
Knauth.Nachod A Kuhne, Mach’y, cs., 4 
Lau, J. H. A Co., Arms, ca, 6 
New England Paper Co., Tub Mach’y, 1 
Heed, Holliday A Son, Maoh’y, cs., 7 
Sacks A Richmond, Nalls, elm, 20 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 12 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 5 
Western Electric Co., Electric Light Plant, 


^idtli, M N., Mach’y, cs v 8 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs., 27; Arms, 
cs., 5 

Witte, John G. A Bro., Cutlery, os., 9 
Order, Maoh’y, os., 76 


which sales were reported of three months. 
Best Selected is £45 <& £46, nominal. 

Block Tin was virtually neglected until 
within a few days and prices declined un¬ 
der the influence of the depression in 
Copper. The demand has increased the 
last few days, particularly for consump¬ 
tion, and prices have improved. Straits 
shipments the first half of March to Eng¬ 
land and America were 860 tons. 

Speculation in Pig Iron warrants has 
been large and influenced in a degree by 
the collapse in Copper, which induced free 
selling. The consumptive demand is 
steadily increasing, and this fact, together 
with a marked decrease in the stocks, has 
caused firmer prices again. Additional 
furnaces are blowing in. Some brands of 
Scotch are again higher, and Middles- 
boro’ Pig is 6d up, but Hematites have 
been sold at a slight reaction from the 
highest figures. 

In Tin Plate there has been a large 
American business at 6d advance on pre¬ 
vious purchases. Inquiries and orders are 
increasing daily, and prices continue to 
harden. 

Old Iron is held at somewhat higher 
prices, owing to the firmness of the gen¬ 
eral market, but the demand is not brisk. 
America is buying little. 

Present high prices tend to restrict busi¬ 
ness in the Steel department to some ex¬ 
tent, and except in Rails and shipbuilding 
sorts the trade is only fair at present. 
Makers have not changed their prices for 
Iron Bars, Sheets, &c., but report a strong 
and fairly active market. 

Scotch Pig— Prices are maintained 
throughout, the market continuing active; 

No. 1 CoJtnees, f.o.b. Glasgow.56/6 

No. 1 Summeriee, “ . 55/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie. “ “ . 52/ 

No. 1 Langloan, " “ 58/? 

No. 1 Carnbroe, .46/ 

No. IShotts. “ at Leith. 58/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardroesan.50/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 45/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, “ “ 44/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 5/ 
iverpool to New York, 10/. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.\ 

London. Wednesday, March 20.1889. 

The situation of the Copper market is 
still chaotic. The Comptoir D’Escompte 
has secured an advance of 40,000,000 francs 
from the Rothschilds and others, but even 
this fails to clear up the uncertainty in 
regard to the signature of that institution 
given in connection with contracts between 
the syndicate and the mines. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that nothing decisive will 
be undertaken before the American dele¬ 
gates arrive, on this matter or with respect 
to any new combination. Their assent is 
essential to the conclusion of an effective 
agreement The Soci6t6 des MGtaux was 
unable to meet engagements Monday, and 
brokers, in order to protect themselves, 
sold at any price they could obtain. One 
transaction in Bars was made at £35. 
Brokers formerly employed by the syndi 
cate have ceased taking up Bars deliv¬ 
ered on contracts and are unlikely to 
make purchases. The collapse of the 
syndicate is, in fact, generally believed 
to be final. Since Monday the open mar 
ket has displayed more firmness under the 
stimulus of improved demand; prompts 
sold at £39 @ £39. 10/, and futures 
subsequently moved up to £38 @ £39, at 


Scrap Iron. —Sellers are firm, but only 
a moderate business passing. Heavy 
Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, 
f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Small sales making at 
previous prices. Bessemer quoted £2.10/ 
@ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —Transactions have further 
increased and the market continues strong. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool; 

..15/8 (0) 15/9 

! finish.13/9 @ 14/ 


1C Charcoal, Allaway grade. 

1, Coke finis_ _ _ . 

IC Siemens tk “ “ . 


IC Bessemer Steel, 


1C Coke. B. V. grade.1&? @ - 

Charcoal Teme. Dean grade.. .12/6 @ 13/ 

Copper.—Market still unsettled, but 
closing firmer. The quoted prices at the 
close were: Bars, £39 10/@ £40 for spot; 
£38 @ £39, nominal, for three months’ 
futures. Best Selected, £45 @ £46, nom¬ 
inal. 

Mann factored Iron.—There continues 
to be a good trade in this branch at steady 
prices. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

“ Common ** . <0f 5 12 6 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles— 7 12 8 @ . 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 2 16 5 6 0 

Tin.—The market rather slow, buyers 
and sellers apart. Straits quoted at £94 
@ £94. 5/, spot, and £94. 15/ <g> £95 for 
three months’ futures. 

Lead.—Very little doing, but prices 
steady. Quoted at £12. 10/ for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter.—The demand moderate, 
prices steady. Quoted at £17. 5/ 
ordinary Silesian. 


Liverpool 

Cleveland Pig. —There has been a con¬ 
tinued brisk trade, and prices are strong. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 89/6; No. 

8 ditto, 37/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —A large business has 
been done, but at slightly lower prices. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 47/6, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegeleisen. —The demand is fair and 
prices remain firm. English 20 ^ quoted 
80/, f. o. b. N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Rails. —The market continues 
strong and the demand fairly active. 
Heavy sections quoted at £4. 7/6, and 
light sections £4. 15/ @ £4. 17/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —There is a good demand 
for these and prices are firm. We quote 
£3. 19/3 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —Only a fair trade re¬ 
ported, but sellers very firm. Bessemer, 24 
x 24 inch, £4. 6/3, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.— The demand moderate 
and prices a shade easier. Bessemer 
£4. f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Rails. —Business moderate and 
buyers and sellers apart. Tees quoted 
at £3. 5/ @ £3. 7/6, and Double Heads, 
£3. 7/6 @ £3. 10/, e.i.f., New York 


but 

for 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Gent*. 

Franc, Peseta or Lira.19.3 

Florin (Netherlands).40.9 

Florin (Austria)..96.9 

VT lire I s (Portugal), .$1.08. 

aflrels (Brasil).M.9 

Nark (Germany).83.9 

Pounds 

Kilogram.9.905 

Picul.184. 


CHILL 


Valparaiso, January 18, 1889.—Copper.- 
During the fortnight under review sales were 
made on the spot to the extent of 18J204 quin¬ 
tals at $25.86 @ $26.40 per quintal. Then the 
official cable quotations from London were still 
£96 or thereabout. The same, however, inspires 
no confidence, exporters being afraid of French 
financial affairs; so that nothing could be sold 
now exoept at a material decline. Cool.—New¬ 
castle has been paid 40/ <& 41/ on the spot, while 
for distant afloate 42/6 <§) 45/ is asked, Dut there 
is no disposition to pay such a price. Exchange. 
—90 days' sight on London may be quoted 299£d. 
—Weber & Co. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. March 9,1889.—Iron.—The Belgian 
_ron market has been firmly sustained during 
the week._ Current production of our works is 

B8 being 
foundry 

___ _e export 

trade leaves a good deal to be wished for, but 
this is compensated for by an all the greater 
domestic demand. Old Iron, having also risen 
in price, is about the best indication that raw 
material remains scarce and wanted. Follow¬ 
ing are the quotations to-day in francs kg: 
Foundry, 4.96 ® 6.80; Forge rig, 4.70 @ 6.80; Mer¬ 
chant No. 1,12.50 at Belgian stations; 12 f.o.b. 

it Belgian stations, 12; 

, Angles, respectively 
,UU HUU 1U. uu lui Vessels, 14.25; Sheets, No. 
2,15.50; do Steel. 18. It should be added that 
Thyle-Ch&teau has sold some Beams at 12 @ 
12.10, f.o.b. at Antwerp, which shows the tend¬ 
ency of the market .—Moniteur dee InUrils 


at Antwerp: Beams at 
f.o.b. at Antwerp, 1175; 
13.50 and 13* do for Vest 


GERMANY. 

Hamburg, March 9,1889.— Iron .—Ad vices from 
the Rhenish Westphalian Iron market continue 
reassuring. Great firmness prevails, there being 
no abatment in the demand. Pig Iron has been 
lively at stiff prices, especially as regards Spiegel, 
firmly hold as heretofore at 68 marks per ton- 
The rolling mills absorbing increased amounts 
of Forge Pig; the latter is as well sustained as 
ever at 58 ($. 54, while Foundry Pig is unaltered. 
Thomas is in lively request at 45; Bessemer is 
still rather dull; English at 46/; White Luxem¬ 
bourg is worth 35(g) 37 marks and Gray 44 ® 49. 
Germany produced last year 4,229,484 tons of 
Iron, against 3,907,364 in lo87. Of this amount, 
2,064,060 tons were Forge Pig and Spiegel; 395,878 
r; 1,253,878 Thomas, and 516^82 Foundry 
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Pi g. Merchant Iron continues doing tolerably 
well for domestic use, although* the margin 
made is moderate; for export the trade therein 
still flags; all other Finished Iron is doing re¬ 
markably well. The demand revives for Wire 
products likewise. Foundries, machine shops 
and car-maldng establishments all prosper, we 
quote Wire Hods, 120 ® 125: Steel Kails, 120® 
128, and ditto, for Mines, 110 116 ,—BorsenhaUc. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, March 11.— Hemp.—Our market has 
been quiet at $16.25 $ picul, against $7.78*4 
same date last year, equaling W ton, cost ana 
freight, £62. 12/6, against £28.15/. There cleared 
for the United States since last cable 7000 bales, 
against none last year, and since January 1 
32.000, against 89,000; there remained loading 
for ditto 17,000, against 80(0. Cleared for Eng¬ 
land since January 1» 01*000 bales, against 61,000 
bales; loading for ditto. 4000, against 85.000; 
cleared for all other ports, 7000, against 13,000; 
receipts at all other ports since last cable, 12,000, 
against 10,000, and since January 1. 131,000, 
against 118,000 last year and 86.000 in 1887. 
freight.— $7.50, against $5. Exchange, 6 months' 
sight, 3/714, against 3/8*4.— Kerr A C<k, per cable 
direct , to Mr. Charles Nordhaus, New York. 

Colombo, January 31, 1889.— Plumbago.— A 
moderate amount of activity has prevailed at 
following quotations. In rupees, # ton: Large 
Lumps. 145 ® 170; Ordinary Lumps, 125 ® 160; 
Chips, 80® 95; Dust, 40 ® 65. Coir Tam.—No. 1 
to 4 may be quoted 7 @ 12 rupees $ cwt. Fol¬ 
lowing are the shipments or Plumbago since 
October 1: To England, 28,280 cwts; to Ham¬ 
burg. 4419; to Antwerp, 2806; to Bremen, 456: to 
India, 21; to Australia, 88, and to the United 
States, 36,088; together, 71,108, against 104,229 in 
1888; 83,072 in 1887 and64,550inl886. Exchange . 
—We quote 6 months' sight l 6-16d.— Walker 
Brothers , through their agent , Mr. John W. 
Greene, New York. 

Pknako, February 15, 1889.—Tin.—Receipts 
for the fortnight amounted to 10,600 piculs, of 
which Europeans took 9000. while Chinese 
bought the balance and 1500 piculs besides. The 
market opened at $36.50 $ picul, advancing 
yesterday to $37.40, but to-day there are no 
buyers.— Schmidt, Kustermann A Co. 

HOLLAND. 

Rotterdam, March 7, 1889.—Tin.—Since the 
beginning of the month but a light trade has 
been done, at 57.75 ® 58 Banco, spot: Billiton, 
do. at 50 @ 57.50, and the latter to arrive 57.50 ® 
67.75. The following statement shows the posi¬ 
tion of Banca Tin in Holland on February 28, 
from the official returns published by the Dutch 
Trading Company: 



1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Import In February, 

11,700 

13,001 

13,171 

Total, two months. 

slabs. 

28.700 

36.400 

25.670 

Deliveries in Febru- 

ary, slabs. 

18,790 

5,500 

12J360 

Total, two months. 

slabs. 

21,740 

10,700 

27,156 

Stock, second hand. 

slabs. 

29.150 

30,809 

18,526 

Unsold stock, slobs.. 

141,071 

86,748 

56,595 

Total stock. 

170*21 

117,555 

76,121 

Afloat, piculs. 

4,600 

6,400 

3,500 

Statement of Billiton: 

1889. 

1888. 

• 1887. 

Import In February, 

slabs . 

1,940 

18,523 

7.400 

Total, two months. 

slabs. 

5,238 

24,023 

18,737 

Deliveries in Febru- 

ary, slabs. 

7,206 

2,900 

7,368 

Total, two months. 

slabs— . 

11,740 

9,683 

15,433 

Stock, slabs. 

12,796 

80,218 

25,925 

Afloat, piculs. 

27,500 

20,500 

16,500 

Quotation, February 

28—Banca. 

/ 58 

f 103 

/ 6154 

Billiton. 

/58 

/100 

/ 61 


—De Monchy A Havdaar. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Virginia Coal and Iron Company 
was held at the Exchange Hotel, Rich¬ 
mond, Va., on Tuesday, the 12lh inst. 
The company own about 65.000 acres of 
valuable coal lands in Wise County, im¬ 
mediately north of Big Stone Gap, and 
large tracts of iron land in Scott and Lee 
counties. The following are among the 
stockholders and officers of the company: 
E. B. Leisenring, Dr. J. S. Wentz, ». B. 
Price. A. W. Leisenring, Daniel Bertch 
and M. 8. Kemmerer, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; 
Dr. George Wentz, Jeddo, Pa.; Samuel 
Thomas, Catasauqua, Pa.; T. A. Dodson, 
George H. Myers, Bethlehem, Pa.: W. W. 
Watson, Scranton, Pa.; G. W. Mullin and 
J. O. Tomhler, Philadelphia. 


The Ellis & Lessig Steel and Iron Com 
pany, of Pottstown, Pa., manufacturers of 
cut nails, have broken ground for 12 
additional puddling furnaces. The con¬ 
tract for the castings, amounting to about 
150 tons, has been given to the Colebrook- 
dale Iron Company, of Pottstown. 


The Reading Settlement. 


The following is the full text of the plan 
of the settlement of the Reading Iron 
Company: 

It will not be practicable to make any 
cash payment if the works are to be kept 
going and the business continued. The 
company will have no credit and cannot 
therefore borrow working capital; the 
values represented by merchandise, stock 
and materials will be required in the future 
conduct of the business. The deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of the plant in the event 
of liquidation will be so great that the 
creditors will be better off to reorganize the 
company and keep it a “going concern ” 
under prudent and economical manage¬ 
ment than to convert the personal property 
into cash and distribute the proceeds. The 
practical questions, therefore, are to devise 
measures to give the creditors the best pos¬ 
sible securities, to enable them to maintain 
their credit and carry the notes discounted 
in bank, to enable them to realize the 
largest possible amount on their claims. 

The real estate and plant are valued on 
the books at $1,838,050.58 as a “ going 
concern.” They have been appraised by 
the creditors’committee at $1,558,450, but 
if sold under liquidation would bring very 
little in excess of liens. 

There is a mortgage of $600,000, 6 per 
cent., 80 years, on the plant. If the whole 
debt, say $1,300,000, were funded in a 
second mortgage, the bonds would com¬ 
mand a low price. It will be better to 
issue, say, 40 per cent, of second mort¬ 
gage 6 per cent, bonds, and a third mort¬ 
gage of 60 per cent., $780,000, interest pay¬ 
able if earned at the rate of 6 per cent., 
with a sinking fund into which surplus net 
earnings shall be paid. 

Settle and adjust with all creditors whose 
claims are less than $1000 by the payment 
of 60 per cent. cash. This will reduce 
floating debt to $1, $00,000. 

Adjust this $1,800,000 by 40 per cent., 
second mortgage bonds, 6per cent.$520,000, 
and 60 per cent., third mortgage, $780,000. 
The third mortgage bonds to be entitled 
to 6 per cent, if earned, and all net earn¬ 
ings after the payment of fixed charges 
ana interest on third mortgage. 

(A) Interest on first mortgage.$36,000 

(B) Sinking fund first mortgage. 9,000 

((') Interest on second mortgage. 31,200 

(D) Interest on third mortgage. 46,800 

Total $128,000, to be paid into the sink¬ 
ing fund of third mortgage, to be invested 
by trustee of the mortgage in purchase of 
third mortgage bonds at market price, not 
exceeding par, and with usual sinking- 
fund clauses regulating investment. If 
bonds can be purchased cancel common 
stock and issue deferred stock, cancel pre¬ 
ferred stock and issue common stock in 
lieu. 

The holders of deferred stock to deposit 
their stock with the trustee of third mort¬ 
gage, with voting power to said trustee. 
The trustee to vote the stock as requested 
by a majority of holders of second and 
third mortgage bonds. 

Note. —In lieu of third mortgage 5 per 
cent, perfection stock could be issued, but 
the third mortgage is the better security 
and will be more acceptable as a collateral. 


A new catalogue ot the E. W. Bliss Com¬ 
pany, Brooklyn, has iust made its appear¬ 
ance. This is the eighth edition put out 
by this firm and in many respects is an 
improvement over anything that has pre¬ 
ceded it. Folded plates are avoided, and 
yet the various machines are shown in a 
way to meet every requirement. The vol¬ 
ume in size measures 5 x 7| inches. It is 
bound in cloth with gilt side and back 
titles, with embossed monogram on the 
last page of cover. It contains no less 
than 263 pages. The engravings are clear 
and distinct; the letter-press is terse and 


appropriate, and the price lists are arranged' 
in suen a form as to afford every neces¬ 
sary feature of information. Many new tools, 
and machines are shown, and the sheet- 
metal worker will find it difficult to secure- 
so much information in compact form in 
any other direction as is shown in this 
book, and yet the list of illustrations is by 
no means exhaustive. One thing to be- 
specially noticed is the advance being 
made in the designing of machinery. 
Types of presses which have been familiar 
to the manufacturing public for many 
years past are no longer seen in this vol¬ 
ume. Instead new styles and designs have 
taken their places, of better construction 
and greater convenience, indicating that 
this establishment is keenly alive to the 
rapid advance of the day, and is keeping 
its friends and customers in the front ranks 
of progress. The volume is one that 
should have large circulation and should 
be preserved for reference in the library of 
every mechanic and manufacturer. 


♦Business Methods. 

The form of remittance which was pub- 
lished in our issue of January 17 has. 
called out an interesting letter from 
the firm of E. D. Ransom & Ce., dealers 
in molding sand, foundry facings“ and 
founders’ supplies, at Albany, N. Y. In> 
it they inclose a form of remittance which 
they are employing and which they state 
is very convenient for the purpose. With 
the exception of an ornamental corner- 
piece the form is as follows, the blank 
spaces being filled in to show its practical 
utility; 


Albany, N. Y., FebruaryI23,1889. 
Messrs. Jours A Co. 

Dear Sirs: 

We inclose Check No. 2739, for four hundred 
dollars, in settlement of account as below. 
Please acknowledge same. 

Yours truly, 

E. D. Hansom A Co. 


' 88 . 


Dec. 

2 

Mdse. 

$200 

00 

1 


44 

9 

1 »* 

300 

00 

$600 

00 



Cr. 





Jan. 

10 

Allowance. 

50 

00 



“ 

20 

Frt. and Dis. 

50 

00 

100 

00 






$400 

00~ 

1 



(Receipt and. Re- 

I 


1 

1 



.188 

Received of E. D. Ransom A Co., 

.Dollars, 

in settlement of aooount as above. 

$ . . 


The lines at the bottom are to be filled 
in by the persons receiving the money, 
their signature attached in proper place, 
and the entire form then returned to those- 
making the payment. 


Clark Bros., Belmont, N. Y., announce 
that their machine shops and foundry 
were destroyed by fire Saturday evening, 
the 16th inst. Their patterns, drawings, 
jigs, templets, special tools and a large 
quantity of their stock in process of con¬ 
struction was saved from the fire, and 
they have made arrangements temporarily 
for occupying and carrying on their busi¬ 
ness at the large foundry and machine 
shop of the Rawson Mfg. Company, which 
is referred to as splendidly equipped with 
all necessary machinery and tools, so that 
they can fill all orders promptly. 

A patent has just been granted to James 
A. Burden, of Troy, on a magnetic ore 
separator. 
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Hardware. 


The trade for the past week has not 
been up to expectations, and some com¬ 
plaint is made by merchants and manufact¬ 
urers that goods are being purchased in 
comparatively small quantities, the trade 
throughout the country manifesting a dis¬ 
position to defer their orders. The volume 
of business is, however, fair, and it is ex¬ 
pected that with the progress of the season 
there will be a satisfactory trade. Prices 
remain substantially unchanged. 

Barb Wire. 


The New York market presents no new 
features of importance, the demand being 
only fair, but prices are without change. 

The recent circular of Washburn & 
Moen Mfg. Company and I. L. Ellwood & 
Co. refers at some length to Barb Wire 
litigation. With reference to its general 
features they say: 

We desire the trade to understand distinctly 
that, with three or four exceptions, every 
Barbed Fence Wire manufacturer in the 
United Btates, between 40 and 50 in number, 
are our licensees, the infringers being all under 
suit Practically but one decision has been 
rendered against us by a United States District 
Judge—in the northern part of Iowa, an appeal 
from which was promptly taken to the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States—and con¬ 
cerns but a limited portion of a single State, 
where no unlicensed Wire is now being manu¬ 
factured. Again, this decision concerns 
but one patent out of the 250 odd which 
we own on Barbed Wire and the ma¬ 
chinery for making same. That decision, 
moreover, was rendered some 13 months ago, 
where, but two months since, we had no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an injunction in the United 
States Court against certain parties in Joliet, 
of this State, to restrain them from manufact¬ 
uring Glidden Wire, which they had not been 
authorized by us to manufacture. 


Referring to their litigation with the 
Braddock Wire Company and the St. Louis 
Wire Mill Company and parties handling 
unlicensed Wire, the circular says: 

In May, 1888, we filed a bill for an infringe¬ 
ment of our patents, among which was the 
principal Glidden patent, sustained by Judge 
Brewer against the Braddock Wire Company. 
The defendants interposed delays and refused 
to answer until October 1, 1888. In October 
and November, 1888, we took our entire testi¬ 
mony, 165 printed pages, and filed the same on 
record, and since that time the Braddock Wire 
Company has not taken a line of testimony or 
made a single defense, and an injunction and 
decree will go against them by default at the 
next term of that court unless they now beg 
leave of court so to do. The record of the 
United States Court at Pittsburgh will show 
this fact. 

In April, 1888, we filed a bill against the St. 
Louis Wire Mill Company, in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of Illi¬ 
nois, for an infringement of the Glidden patent, 
heretofore sustained by Circuit Judge Brewer, 
and being the patent referred to by District 
Judge Smras. The St. Louis Wire Mill Com¬ 
pany filed answer in May in that case, and also 
filed a lot of affidavits, alleging the great 
damage to their business by suits brought 
by us on the Glidden patent, and letters 
and circulars written by us, and asking for 
an injunction against us restraining the 
bringing of suits, writing letters, issuing circu¬ 
lars, &c., against infringing dealers and con¬ 
sumers of Barbed Wire. Of course this in¬ 
junction was not granted. In July and August. 
1888, we took extensive testimony and closed 
our proof in that case. Not a line of testimony 
has been taken by the St. Louis Wire Mill 
Company, or a defense put in in that case either; 
we shall obtain an injunction and decree 
against the St. Louis Company at the next term 
of court unless the company by pleading and 
begging and affidavits obtain the time to put 
in some defense. 

In addition to the number of suits which we 
are prosecuting as vigorously as the law will 
allow against the very few parties who are 
venturing to manufacture unlicensed Barbed 
Wire, we have recently instituted suits against 
the Van Camp Hardware and Iron Company, 
Indianapolis, lnd.; Low & Woodruff, Chicago 
agents for the Braddock W ire Company; The 
Hazen Company, Cincinnati agents for the 
same company; Pappenheimer Hardware 
Company, jobbers at Cincinnati, who are sell¬ 
ing the same make, and are collecting evidence 
against a number of jobbers ana dealers, 
which, when completed, will lead to suits. 


Wire Nails. 


There is a fair amount of business in 
Standard Wire Nails, which are coming into 
constantly increasing use. The extreme 
prices which are made are unquestionably 
below cost, and some of the manufacturers 
are refusing to meet them. 

Cut Nails. 


While the volume of business continues 
quite satisfactory in Cut Nails, prices are 
still somewhat unsettled and aecidedly 
unremunerative. We continue to quote 
standard quality Iron Nails, carload lots; 
$1.80 to $1.85, and small lots, $1.90 to 
$1.95. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Associ¬ 
ation was held in the office of the Ben- 
wood Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Wednesday, the 13th inst., about one-half 
of the firms being represented. Nothing 
but routine business was transacted. No 
change was made in the card rate. 

Clothes Wringers. 

The manufacturers of Clothes Wringers 
have adopted a new list, which is given 
below. It will be observed that this list 
is not now printed $2.50 or $8 per dozen 
higher than the price of the goods to the 
trade, as heretofore, but that it is printed 
net 60 days, subject to 2 per cent, dis¬ 
count for cash in 10 days. This change 
will commend itself to the convenience 
and judgment of the trade. Change has 
also been made in the matter of freights 
and deliveries, by which buyers of jobbing 
quantities will receive an allowance on 


|Size of roll. 


Names and numbers. 



Superior Wringers. Iron 
Frame and Steel Sp 


No. 2, Small Family Size. . 
No. 3, Medium Family Size... 
No. 4, Large Family Size... 
Novelty Wringers , w 11 hj 
Curved Clamp: 

No. 2, small Family 8ize.... 
No. 8, Medium Family Size.. 
No. 4, Large Family Size.... 
No. 22, Large Family Size... 
No. 83, Ex. Large Family 

Size. 

No. 44, Small Hotel Size 
Novelty Wringers, w i t h 
Straight Clamp: 

No. 214, Small Family Size... 
Medium Family Size 
Large Family Size.. 

., Large Family Size, 
j, Ex. Large Family 

Size. 

No. 44J4, Small Hotel Size.. 
Novelty Wringers , New Style: 
No. 10, Small Family Size.... 
No. 11, Medium Family Size. 
No. 12, Large Family Size... 
Excelsior W ringers, with 
Folding Bench: 

No. A, Small Family Size— 
No. B, Medium Family Size. 
No. C, Large Family Size ... 
No. A A, Large Family Size., 
No. BB, Ex. Large Family 

Size. 

No. CC, Small Hotel Size— 
Excdsurr Wringers , for Sta¬ 
tionary Tube: 

No. E, Small Family Size... 
No. F, Medium Family Size. 
No. Or, Large Family Size... 
No. EK, Large Family Size. 
No. FF, Ex. Large Family 

Size.. 

No. GG, Small Hotel Size... 
Excdsior Wrinuers , Laundry 
and Factory: 

No. H, Medium Hotel Size.. 
No. HH, Large Hotel Size, i 
No. JJ, Laundry or Factory 
No. KK, Laundry or Fac¬ 
tory. 

No. 00, Luundry or Factory. 
No. CKO, Laund ry or Fact ory 
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shipments to equalize freights with the 
factory nearest the purchaser to whom 
such allowance is made. By this arrange¬ 
ment a house in the West, for example, 
buying goods from an Eastern manufact¬ 
urer will hereafter have to pay only 
what the freight would be from the West¬ 
ern factory located nearest to them, instead 


of paying the freight from the Eastern 
factory, as formerly. The following are 
points covered by the arrangement in 
regard to the equalization of freights: 
Boston, Mass., Woonscoket, R. I., Middle- 
field, Conn., Auburn, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Erie, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, and Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The change in list as made by the Em¬ 
pire Wringer Company, Auburn, N. Y., 
applies only to the Daisy and Volunteer 
Wringers, the Empire Wringers remaining 
at the same prices and terms as heretofore. 

The foregoing is the revised price list of 
the Bailey Wringing Machine Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., which represents also 
the list prices of other manufacturers. 
Terms, 60 days, 2 per cent, discount for 
cash in 10 days. 

items. 

The American Buckle and Cartridge 
Company, West Haven, Conn., for whom 
the Alford & Berkele Company, 77 
Chambers street, New York, are agents, 
have decided to go into the business of load¬ 
ing Shells and will be ready to deliver the 
goods about the middle ot June or first of 
July next. This step is taken in view of 
the fact that the sale of loaded Shells is 
increasing, while the sale of unloaded 
Shells is correspondingly decreasing. We 
are advised that the company have ample 
facilities for this new departure, and with 
their I X L and special brands of Shells 
they are in a position to make this addition 
to their line in such a way as to meet the 
varied requirements of the trade. 

Gibson, Parish & Co., dealers in Cabinet 
Hardware, who were recently burnt out at 
78 and 80 Randolph street, Chicago, have 
established temporary quarters at 82 Lake 
street and re-engaged m business. They 
may return to their old location after the 
building is re-erected. 

H. H. & C. L. Munger, 142 Lake street, 
Chicago, have increased the line of Fau- 
ber’s Electric-Action Bells by adding 34- 
inch Plain Gong, nickel-plated, 34-inch 
Bell Metal Gong, nickel-plated, and 34- 
inch Bell Metal Gong, polished, which 
are numbered respectively, 081, 032 and 
033. 

The wholesale catalogue issued by Thos. 
H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt., represents in 
attractive style his line of Fishing Tackle, 
special attention being given to Fishing 
Rods, the manufacture of which is made a 
specialty. Mr. Chubb alludes to his ex¬ 
cellent facilities and his experience of 20 
years in this business as putting him in a 
position to offer superior goods at favor¬ 
able prices. The list represents a large 
variety of Rods, Reels, Flies, Hooks and 
miscellaneous Fishing Tackle specialties. 

By an error, which from the prominent 
position occupied by the house was prob¬ 
ably recognized by most of our readers, 
the location of the C. W. Hackett Hard¬ 
ware Company, successors to the Strong- 
Hackett Hardware Company, was in the 
paragraph in our last issue relating to the 
change in style, given as Minneapolis in¬ 
stead of St Paul, Minn. 

It will be observed that among the 
Special Notices on page 50 is one relating 
to a wholesale and retail Hardware busi¬ 
ness of 40 years’ standing, in a centrally 
located city. The sales are given as $300,- 
000, the stock amounting to $45,000. 

The Eagle Pencil Company, 73 Frank¬ 
lin street, New York, issue circulars call¬ 
ing attention to some of their recent 
novelties. One of these is their Enigma 
Pencil, in which the lead takes its proper 
projection for Writing whenever the point 
is turned downward, and on returning the 
Pencil to the pocket, point upward, the 
lead drops in automatically. As the lead 
wears off, by means of a knob at the end 
of the Pencil it is adjusted to the desired 
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length. A new lead can be inserted by 
unscrewing the tip and placing the lead 
in its carrier. They also issue a circular 
describing the Matchless Compass and 
Combined Pencil and Compass, so con¬ 
structed that when not required for use 
it can be easily carried in the vest pocket, 
occupying no more room than the ordinary 
Lead Pencil, while at the same time the 
points are concealed, so that no damage 
may be done to the clothing. It is de¬ 
scribed as made of the best nickel, care¬ 
fully manufactured and of superior hnish. 

On page 50 Haydock & Bissell, the 
Hardware Auctioneers, announce on 
March 26 and 27. an important sale of 
Table and Pocket Cutlery; on March 28 
a large trade-sale of Hardware, and on 
March 29 a special sale of House-Furnish¬ 
ing Goods, Brushes, &c., at their rooms, 
12 Murray street and 15 Park Place. Par¬ 
ticulars in regard to this sale are given in 
their advertisement, and it will be seen 
that the opportunity is deserving the at¬ 
tention of buyers. 

Geo. D. Winchell Mfg. Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, issue a circular showing 
their line of Imperial Water Coolers, the 
different patterns of which are illustrated 
with some new designs. The Gate City 
Stone Filter is also represented. 

B. G. Farrar & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
issue a circular relating to their patent Ad¬ 
justable Buggy and Wagon Wrenches and 
Common Sense Buggy and Wagon Jacks, 
giving illustrations and list prices and 
pointing out their advantages. 

In their advertisement on page 72 Pea¬ 
body & Parks, Troy, N. Y., illustrate the 
Farmers’ Favorite Potato Bug Extermi¬ 
nator, of which they are manufacturers. 
This machine is for dusting plaster, Paris 
green, phosphates, &c., and its simplicity, 
durability and satisfactory working are 
points made in regard to it. 

The Cleveland Stone Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, have been appointed agents by 
the Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, 
N. H., for the sale of their domestic and 
imported Scythe Stones, Washita, Ar¬ 
kansas, Hindostan and Turkey Oil Stones, 
&c., and have opened a branch office at 51 
Chambers street, New York. 

Bennett & Shirk, 112 and 114 Lake 
street, Chicago, selling managers of the 
North Star Refrigerators, manufactured by 
the Indiana Mfg. Company, of Peru, Ind., 
have just issued an illustrated and de¬ 
scriptive catalogue. Various styles of 
hardwood Refrigerators are shown, em¬ 
bracing small sized upright, large sized 
family or restaurant single door large 
sized double door, front door to ice cham¬ 
ber, four door, Sideboards, Sideboard and 
Cabinet combined, plain finished, and Ice 
Chests. The high-class Refrigerators are 
all finished in antique. The Sideboards 
are made of solid quartered oak, antique 
finish, or walnut, hand carved, inlaid with 
ebony and cherry, have embossed mosaic 
panels, beveled French plate mirrors, 
special water cooler, and complete in 
every other respect. All the upright Re¬ 
frigerators are lined with felt throughout, 
including the lids. A recent test of one 
was made in a steam drying room heated 
to 165°. It was lett there for eight hours, 
in which time two gallons of water 
were formed by the melting ice, and when 
taken out the inside temperature was 48°, 
which was a very creditable performance. 
It is claimed that in this Refrigerator per¬ 
fect circulation of cold air is secured 
through the linings of the walls, as also 
through the linings of the doors and lids, 
in which suitable openings have been 
made. 

James D. Frary, Meriden, Conn., is put¬ 
ting on the market a very interesting and 
complete line of Lemon Squeezers, Cork¬ 


screws and other specialties. On page 458 
of this issue a description is given of the 
Seaside Lemon Press and Strainer, a new 
article, to the convenience and efficiency 
of which attention is called. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that in Nos. 162 and 
182 the parts of the press which come in 
contact with the lemon-juice, are lined 
with pure britannia metal. The catalogue 
exhibits an exceptionally complete line of 
Corkscrews, many of which are of new de¬ 
sign and are combined with other tools, 
such as Can Openers, Picks, &c. Other 
specialties are also illustrated. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, finding their present spacious 
quarters too small to accommodate their 
increasing business, have secured two ad¬ 
ditional buildings adjoining their stores on 
the east and will occupy them after the 1st of 
May. These buildings are each five stories 
high, 24 feet wide and 140 feet deep. 
The company’s block will then be 160 feet 
long by 140 feet deep, leaving but one 24 
foot building between it and an alley on 
the east. Their numbers on Lake street 
will run from 18 to 82 inclusive. This 
increased space will add greatly to the 
convenience of the firm. One of the new 
buildings will be used for their new Lamp 
Department, which will hereafter cover 
| not only a full line of Lamps, but every¬ 
thing pertaining to the Lamp business. 
In the line of present trade the firm states 
that they are doing a large business thus 
early in the season in Ice-Cream 
Freezers. They handle the Lightning 
Freezer made by the Shepard Hardware 
Company, which was brought out late 
last year. They have also added to their 
stock the Jewett line of Filters, for which 
an active inquiry is developing in sections 
afflicted with impure water. 

Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have 
issued a very convenient catalogue of Tin¬ 
ware and House-Furnishing Goods, of 
which they have made a judicious selec¬ 
tion. Illustrations are given of leading 
goods and many specialties, the cuts be¬ 
ing small, yet clear and satisfactory, and 
representing the goods attractively.* The 
numbers, sizes, &c., of the different 
articles are given, but the list prices are 
omitted, with an intimation in the opening 
circular that a full list of prices, following 
the catalogue page by page, will be mailed 
on application. 

Maynard’s Socket Garden Trowels, de¬ 
scribed on page 453 and put on the market 
by Robert Murray, 24 Duane street, New 
York, are sold from the following list, 
which is subject to a discount of 20 per 
cent.: 

5 6 7 8 inch. 

$4.50 $4.50 $5.00 $5.50 per dozen. 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company and 
Phoenix Caster Company, both of Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind.. have issued illustrated cata¬ 
logues jointly under one cover. The line 
of Alarm Tills, Stove Trucks, Slaw Cut¬ 
ters and miscellaneous household special¬ 
ties made by the Tucker and Dorsey Mfg. 
Company, and Martin’s Patent Casters, 
made by the Phoenix Caster Company, 
are conveniently and effectively repre¬ 
sented. The large and important line of 
Casters are represented in full-size cuts, 
and the more recent additions to the as¬ 
sortment shown. In regard to these two 
companies, it may be stated that the busi¬ 
ness of both is transacted from one office 
under the management of the same officers, 
although the companies are separate and 
distinct in other respects. 

William Shimer, Son & Co., Freemans- 
burg, Pa., issue an illustrated catalogue 
and price list showing the specialties in 
Hardware and IIouse-Furnishing Goods 
of which they are manufacturers. Among 
these are represented the Keystone Sad- 
Irons, including those with detachable 


wood handles and the regular goods, a 
large variety of Chest Handles, Bolts, 
Scales, Shelf Brackets, Hooks, Cast Nail 
Hammers, Stove Lifters, Match Safes, 
Garden Tools, &c. The Royal Washing 
Machine is also prominently represented. 

The extent of the assortment carried by 
the house of Scott, Stevens & Co.,Paducah, 
Ky., is referred to in a recent issue of the 
Daily News, of that city, their two three- 
story buildings being alluded to as stocked 
with a large variety of goods in the line 
of Hardware, Iron, Stoves, &c. 

The Humboldt Mechanic, Eureka, Cal., 
illustrates the enteiprise of E. Janssen & 
Co., to whose varied stock attention is 
prominently called, reference being made 
to many of the different lines of goods 
carried by them, in which Tools have a 
prominent place. 

Office Salesmen. 

A writer in a recent issue of The Office, 
discussing the treatment of customers who 
call on the home concern as contrasted 
with the treatment of those who are regu¬ 
larly visited by the traveling salesmen of 
the house, presents the following: 

It has seemed to me, for some time past, 
that the matter of office salesmen in busi¬ 
ness houses is, in a great measure, a 
neglected subject. A merchant will use 
his utmost endeavors to secure the services 
of gilt-edged road men, and, having ob¬ 
tained his traveler, after m«eh time, labor 
and skillful maneuvering, he will sit quietly 
in his chair expecting the man on the 
road to bring in the business. Such man¬ 
agement puts the office in the position of 
a clearing-house, not of a live, active 
factor in the business transacted. Is this 
a proper way to conduct any business 
office? Frequently I have had occasion 
to enter large establishments where, on 
opening the door, a wilderness of goods 
greeted me, but no human face. Some¬ 
times I have gone a distance of from 100 
to 200 feet into a large city warehouse, 
and finally run against the office partition 
at the lower end, where a hard-worked 
bookkeper, trying to find his balance, 
lared at me through the cashier’s pigeon- 
ole, and in crusty tones asked, “What 
do you want? ” That this is not an unusuul 
case, nor an overdrawn picture, any man 
who has had occasion to enter large 
wholesale houses in New York and other 
cities can testify. 

There are, however, some brilliant and 
shining exceptions to the rule. Of one 
case, a wholesale house in New York, I 
can speak from pleasant experience. At 
the head of the entrance stairs sits one of 
the partners of the concern. It is, of 
course, impossible for him to see every 
man who comes in, but every man who 
does come in is met at the top of the stairs 
by a clerk of pleasing address, who inquires 
his business. He is then referred to some 
salesman, who is instantly at his service. 
Should the visitor happen to be a large 
buyer in this particular line of goods, he 
is referred at once to the salesman partner 
already mentioned. This man was given 
an interest in the house, originally, on 
account of the immense amount of goods 
he could dispose of on the road. But does 
the ex-road salesman and present partner 
greet the visitor who has come m, per¬ 
haps, only to make a friendly call, with a 
curt, What do you want?” Not so, at 
all. A hearty grasp of the hand, and 
“How are you?” uttered in whole-souled, 
magnetic tones, an inquiry as to the health 
of his family, and these various little in¬ 
cidentals that mean practically nothing, 
and yet are fraught with so much good¬ 
will and interest to a man, and which 
seem to oil the wheels of business, are 
features of the greeting. 

What is the result of this plan of action? 
Profitable business, of course. The house 
referred to, which, by the way, makes a 
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study of handling customers, whoever and 
wherever they may be, does the largest 
business in its line in the United States. It 
is a model for all other houses to copy after 
in each of its various departments. I offer 
these few remarks as a suggestion to the 
business houses that are m the habit of 
treating the incoming buyer almost as if he 
were a Panah to be shunned, or, if attended 
to at all, who consider it enough that he is 
looked after by a junior clerk, whose ideas 
of business are at best nebulous. If a mer¬ 
chant wishes trade, and is paying much 
money to outside salesmen to bring it in, 
it seems but simple common sense to take 
care of it most carefully when it comes in 
of its own accord. Office salesmen should 
be provided and trained as well as road 
salesmen. 

Exports. 


PER SHIP SEA KINO, MARCH 7, 1889, FOR 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—824 dozen Handles, 140 
dozen Axes, V dozen Guns, 1200 feet Wire 
Cloth, 1 gross Wire Goods, 2 dozen Wringers. 

1 dozen Lawn Sprinklers, 10 dozen Forks, 1 
grow Egg Beaters, 9 dozen Wrenches, 1 dozen 
Wringers, 4 dozen Shears, 672 pounds Oil 
Stones, 1500 feet Hose, 1260 pounds Bolts, 80 
cases Ranges, 12 dozen Door Springs, 8 cases 
Nails. 80 boxes Clothes Pins, 50 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 8 dozen Handles, 5 dozen Door Springs, 
1% dozen Braces, 15 dozen Hatchets, lV 
dozen Shellers, 82 Clocks, 2 gross Shade Roll¬ 
ers. 1 case Pumps, 2 cases Wrenches, 2 dozen 
Rakes, X dozen Wringers, 12 dozen Lamp- 
ware, 1 case Saws, 76 dozen Brooms, 4 cases 
Hardware, 4 grow Blacking, 2 packages 
Plated-W are, 2 cases Door Knobs, X dozen 
Ladders. 1 dozen Levels, 50 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 100 boxes Clothes Pins, 3 dozen Corn 
Mills, 2 boxes Saws, 1 box Wire Goods, 8 
boxes Bells, 1 case Saw Sets, 600 feet Hose. 
6 dozen Braces, 1 grow Blacking, 1 barrel 
Hoee, 44 Guns l 57 sets Tools, 7packages Hard¬ 
ware, 40,000 Primers, 80,000 Cartridges, 5 
dozen Axes, 2 cases Varnish, 1 case Bolts. 

By McLean Bros, db Bigg .—18 dozen Hoes, 68 
dozen Handles, 7 dozen Braces, 54 dozen 
Axes, 10 dozen Plumbs and Levels, 13 sets 
Axles, 4400 Bolts, 7 dozen Braces, 18 Stoves, 
30 Plows, 84 dozen Saws, 6 dozen Wrenches, 
56 Guns, &c.. 18 Vises, &c.,12 Scales, 24 
dozen Padlocks, 12 dozen Hammers, 820 
Handles. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co .—5 grow Axle 
Grease, 1 gross Handles, 3 dozen Saw Sets, 9 
dozen Vises, 5 cases Cartridges,55 dozen Axes, 
6 dozen Picks, 10 dozen Axes, 100 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 88 dozen Saws, 20 dozen Axes, 1 case 
Broom Handles, 6 dozen Choppers, 10 grow 
Sewing Machine Oil, 1 case Tools, 5 dozen 
Braces, 2 cases Squares, 3 dozen Braces, X 
gross Hammers, 72 pounds Tacks, 2W dozen 
Brackets, 1 case Tools, 25 dozen Washboards, 

2 dozen Levels, 6 dozen Axes, 28 dozen 
Hatchets, 1 dozen Foot-Scrapers, 3 cases 
Brackets, 2 cases Broom Racks, 2 cases Per- 

* ambulators. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.—1 case Hardware, 
1 dozen Cow Bells,1 dozen Wrenches, X dozen 
Hay Knives,2 dozen Braces, 18 sets Sad Irons, 

3 sets Harnew, 20 cases Sewing Machines, 17 
dozen Fork Handles. 

By V. Basanta .— 171 dozen Locks and Keys, 10 
Stoves, 26 dozen Lamp Goods, 4 dozen Egg- 
Beaters, 12 dozen Perambulators, 6 dozen 
Mouse Traps, 25 dozen Hatchets, 8 dozen Toy 
Wagons. 10 dozen Perambulators, 53 dozen 
Saws, &c., 11 M dozen Barbers’ Shears, 15 
grow Blind Rollers, IX dozen Stoves, 5 dozen 
CIocks, 100 grow Lamp Wicks, 1 dozen Lan¬ 
terns, 26 dozen Lamp Goods. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—16 cases Hatch¬ 
ets, 1 case Hammers, 1 package t4ols, 6 cases 
Hatchets, 6 cases Bolts, 1 case Hoes, 6 cases 
Hatchets,2 cases Wrenchee,2 cases Hardware. 
3 cases Hammers, 10 cases Hammers. 1 
case Tools, 6 packages Castings, 1 case Nails, 
1 case Pulleys. 1 case Tools, 1 case Lamp- 
ware, 6 cases Tools, 1 case Hardware, 1 case 
Braw Goods, 2 cases Tools. 

By Arnold, Cheney db Co .—89 cases Han¬ 
dles, 1 crate Wheels, 3 crates Wheels, 5 
Iron Castings, 14 cases Axles, 4 cases 
Saddlery, 6 cases Saddlery, 63,668 pieces 
Roofing Slate, 200 dozen Brooms. 

By Morris , Strouse db Co .—79 dozen Axes. 

By W. E. Feck .—3 cases Hardware, 2 dozen 
Churns, 9 dozen Hay Forks, 1 dozen Wheel¬ 
barrows. 1 case Call and Door Bells, 2X[grow 
Mouse Traps. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co .—18 cases Skates, 4 
cases Rubber Goods. 12 dozen sets Sad Irons, 
5775 pounds Castings, 68 sets Harnew, 25 
dozen Axes, 36 sets Harness. 

By W. K. Freeman .—102 pounds drills, 42 
dozen Handled Axes, 6 casks Lamps, 6 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. 


By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy .—6 dozen House- 
Furnishing Goods, 4 dozen Lamp Goods, 20 
dozen Mast Hooks, 12X dozen Tools, 11 cases 
Slates, 102 Stoves, 80 dozen Hatchets. 

By Welsh db Lea .—21 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Healy db Earl .—3 cases Saws. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.—66 packages Wind 
Mills, 14 cases Agricultural Implements, 6 
cases Steel, 10 cases Carbons, 10,200 pounds 
Wire, 22,400 pounds Barb Wire. 

By B. W. Cayieron db Co .—3 bcxes Machinery, 
3000 pounds Machinery, 1370 pounds Rolling 
Machines, 6247 pounds Castings, 7 boxes 
Wheels. 

By McCoy db Sanders .—1 bale Rubber. 

By Waterbury Clock Company .—12 boxes 
Clocks. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
188 pounds of Tools. 

By Edward Miller db Co.— 28 packages Lamp- 


By S. Oppenheimer db Co .—8 cases Machinery, 

A*J KayM RbpWAPQ 

By Ilsley, Doubleday db Co.— 24,100 pounds 
Bolts, 12X gross Axle Grease, 12X gross 
Axle Grease, 24 dozen Stencils, 1 box Paint, 
&c. 

By A. Field db Co .—38 dozen Axes. 

By Manhattan Brass Company .—20 cases 
Lampware. 

By B. F. Avery db Sons.—2 boxes Plow Irons, 
9 packages Plows. 

By Collins db Co .—130 dozen Tools. 

By Edward Miller db Co .—38 packages Lamp 
Goods, 24 packages Lamp Goods. 

By Ansonia Clock Company .—32 boxes Clocks. 

By Nevius db Haviland —28 boxes Shade Roll¬ 
ers, l box Shade Rollers. 

By H. L. Judd db Co .—8 packages Brass 
Goods. 

By Simpson , Hall, Miller db Co .—7 cases Sil¬ 
ver-Plated Ware. 

By L. H. Mace db Co .—17 Refrigerators. 

By W. H Crossman db Bro.—12 Gross Fish 
Lines, 7 packages Carriage-Ware, 1 case 
Stone, 1 case Hardware, 1 case Plow Parts, 6 
pairs Bolt Clippers, 2 dozen Stoves, 7 crates 
Hardware, 8 cases Tools, 36 cases Hardware, 
2 Tire Benders. 10 dozen Glue, 34 dozen 
Grindstone Fixtures, 8 grow Traps, 8 cases 
Hardware, 500 pounds Nails, 30 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 9 Miter Boxes, 30 dozen Handles, 8721 
pounds Iron Bolts, 8 boxes Hardware, 1500 
pounds Staples, 24 dozen Lamp Goods. 6 pack¬ 
ages Pump Parts, 3 dozen Dashers, 100 dozen 
Traps, 1 dozen Guns, 50,000 Primers, 1 dozen 
Corn Shellers, X dozen Mills. 1 dozen Store 
Trucks, 14 dozen Hatchets, oX dozen Meat 
Choppers, 4 cases Hardware, 336 pounds 
Stone, 218 pounds Glue, 40 dozen Handles, 3 
grow Lemon Squeezers, 40 dozen Hatchets, 1 
case Hardware, 9 dozen Grindstones and 
Parts, 17 dozen Cages, 2 dozen Tools. 1 case 
Lamp Goods, 8700 pounds Iron Bolts, 8X 
dozen Meat Choppers, 2X dozen Com Mills. 
2 dozen Wagon Jacks, 1 dozen Stencils, 2 
dozen Squares, 20 dozen Hatchets, 7 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Handles, 60 sets Rifle Tools, 
10,000 Primers, l do ei Wringers, 20 dozen 
Axes, 40 dozen Handles. 12 dozen Lifters, 6 
grow Sewing Machine Oil, 1 cask Pumps, 1 
dozen Hardware, 1 dozen Egg Beaters, 2 
dozen Pails, 25 boxes Clothes Pins, 1 case 
Hardware, 2X dozen Step Ladders, 6 dozen 
Handles, 7 dozen Hatchets, 6 dozen Lawn 
Sprinklers, 15 dozen Traps, 6X dozen Clocks, 
6 dozen Miter Boxes, 60 dozen Axes, 7 dozen 
Freezers, 2 cases Wire, 55 cases Hardware, 
57 dozen Axes, 50 dozen Polish, 1 case Sten¬ 
cils, 42 dozen Washboards, 420 dozen Handles, 
8 gioss Sewing Machine Oil, 1 case Plow 
Parts, 16 cases Agricultural Implements, 1 
case Hardware, 5 grow Mucilage, 1 
Pistols, 1372 pounds Iron Bolts, 10 pad 
Hardware, 3 dozen Scales, 450jxmnds Nal , 
8 cases Lamp Goods, 1 case Stoves, 1 case 
Hardware, 1 dozen Bush Hooks. 

PER BARK ALICE, MARCH 11, 1889, FOR DUNE¬ 
DIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


By Arkell db Douglas.—1 case Hardware, 1 
case Whips, 1 case Tacks, 1 case Snaps, 1 
case Castings, 100 dozen Handles, 3 cases 
Axes, 1 case Saws. 210 pounds Bolts, 1 case 
Bolts and Nuts, 2 dozen Churns, 2 cases 
Hardware, 5 cases Axes, 1 dozen Braces, 1-6 
dozen Scales, 1 box Hardware, 2 casks 
Pumps, 2 cases Rivets. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—8 cases Agricul¬ 
tural Implements, 45 packages Hardware, 17 
cases Lamp Ware, 8 cases Bolts, 25,400 
pounds Bart) Wire, 200 pounds Nails, 1 cask 
Pumps, 25 dozen Brooms, 25 dozen Stone, 
18 bundles Carriage-Ware, 15 packages 
Lawn Mowers, 19 Stoves, 4 dozen Stencil 
Combinations, 7 packages Hardware, 11,248 
pounds Barb Wire, 2 cases Clocks, 7 cases 
Axles, 1100 pounds Horse Nails, 4 packages 
Lampware, 12 stoves, 1 case Agricultural 
Implements. 2 packages Plated-Ware, 1 case 
Clocks, IX aozen Polish, 7 cases Agate-Ware, 
8 cases Lawn Mowers, 4 packages Agricul¬ 
tural Implements, 1 crate Freezers, 1 case 
Stoves, 44,800 pounds Wire. 


By R. W. Forbes db Son .—2 packages Grinders. 

By Strong db Trowbridge.—$ cases Spade 
Handles, 6 cases School Slates, 1 case (Hue, 
1 case Hardware, 1 case Wire Goods, 2 cases 
Sluice Forks, 1 case Rakes, 10 cases Nails, 
3 Cases Axes, 1 bale Leather Belting, 1 case 
Lampware. 1 case Carpet Sweepers. 2 
cases Hardware, 1 case Rivets, 1 case Wire 
Goods, 1 case Spade Handles, 2 cases Lamp- 
ware, 1 case Rakes, 1 case Plated-Ware, 1 
case Manure Forks, 1 case Tin Rivets, 1 case 
Lampware, 1 case Hatchets, 1 case Tin¬ 
ware, 3 cases Axe Handles, 2 cases Hatchets, 
1 crate Churns. 

By A. Field db Co .—7 Choppers, 6 dozen 
Traps. 

By W. K. Freeman .—15 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

By Ansonia Clock Co .—15 boxes Clocks. 

By Chas. Brewer db Co. —11,200 pounds Wire, 
1 case Agricultural Implements, 4 cases 
Creamery Goods, 1 case Tools, 7 casen Tools, 
3 cases Agricultural Implements, 8 cases 
Nails, 6 cases Hardware, 6 cases Hardware, 4 
cases Agricultural Implements, 4 cases 
Stampcd-W are, 14 cases Hardware, 2 cases 
Grease, 8 cases Agricultural Machinery, 5 
cases Nails, 1 case Pumps, 6 crates Stoves, 1 
case Oil Stones. 

FOR AUKLAND. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—18 dozen Handles, 3 
dozen Hammers, 6 dozen Hardware, 1 bale 
Cordage, 1 case Saws, 4 cases Hardware, 3 
cases Axes. 4 packages Lampware, 4 Ranges, 

1 box Hardware, 500 Broom Handles, 4 cases 
Varnish, 1 bale Twine, 36 dozen Handles, 5 
dozen Handles, 500 Broom Handles, 23 cases 
Axes. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—4 cases Agricul¬ 
tural Implements. 6 cases Hardware, 1 case 
Agricultural Implements, 1 case Carriage- 
Ware, 7 cases Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes db -Sow.—10 cases Scales, 4 
crates Store Trucks, 1 case Wire Mats, 6 
boxes Scales, 1014 pounds Carriage Bolts, 1 
case Pistols, 1480 pounds Horse Nails, 6 
dozen Lemon Squeezers, 200 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 5 packages Hardware, 181 pounds 
Horse Nans, 42 packages Hardware, 24 pack¬ 
ages Lawn Mowers, 3 cases Shade Rollers, 
111 dozen Axes, 6 cases Axle Grease, 10 cases 
Lawn Mowers, 70 dozen Shovel HandleSj 19 
packages Churns, 1324 pounds Carnage 
Bolts. <0 dozen Spade Handles, 8 dozen Axes. 

2 packages Shellers, 9 packages Harrows, 34 
dozen Handles, 51 packages Axes, 2 packages 
Hardware. 

By Arnold , Cheney db Co .—7 dozen Sieves. 

FOR AUCKLAND AND DUNEDIN. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co .—3 packages Dairy 
Goods, 3 cases Fan Mills, 10 cases Dairy 
Goods, 5 packages Dairy Goods, 1 box 
Scales, 1 Boiler and Engine. 1 box Wheels, 1 
box Speed Indicators, 21,000 Slates, 6% gross 
Grease, 125 dozen Brooms, 300 cases Clothes 
Pins, 30 dozen Handles, 3X dozen Grease, 
200 cases Clothes Pins, 560 pounds Grease, 
55,999 pounds Barb Wire. 


A. J. List, formerly with J. P. With- 
erow, of Pittsburgh, and N. J. Mitchell, 
recently with M. V. Smith, also of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have formed a copartnership under 
the name of List & Mitchell, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on the engineering and 
contracting business in all its branches. 
The new firm are prepared to tuinish 
plans and specifications for the erection of 
gas producers, steel plants, rolling mills, 
&c. They are also general agents for the 
8. C. Collin low-blast converter, especially 
adapted for small steel foundries. The 
temporary headquarters of the firm are in 
the Bisseil Block, Pittsburgh. After April 
1 they will be found in the Lewis Block, 
in that city. 


The visit of two representatives of the 
Chicago rail manufacturers to Pittsburgh, 
and their conferring with H. C. Frico, of 
the Edgar Thomson Works, led local pro¬ 
prietors to suspect that the Pittsburgh mill 
was to be gathered into the Chicago steel 
rail consolidation. We have good ground 
for stating that Mr. Frico was merely 
called upon to appraise some coke prop¬ 
erty in the Connellsvile region belonging 
to one of the three Chicago mills which 
were consolidated. 


The reports that the works with which 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. are identified are 
to be moved to the South are premature, 
to say the least. 
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A New Detachable-Handle Sad-Iron. 

The sad-iron represented herewith is put 
on the market by the Colebrookdale Iron 
Company, Pottstown, Pa. The cut shows 
it mounted on a stand with the handle de¬ 
tached. The manufacturers direct special 
attention to the fact that the handle is 
made of the best selected applewood, 
which is referred to as exceptionally 
strong and durable, every handle being 
worked out by machinery. They also 
make the point that the shape of the 
handle is such as to permit the hand to 
grasp it naturally witnout cramping the 
fingers. As indicated in the illustration, 
the release of the handle is accomplished 
by pressing downward on the button 
shown, the handle being then readily dis¬ 
engaged by a backward motion. The 


and pinion movement, thus givingall re¬ 
quisite force, and producing, according to 
the claim of the manufacturer, one-third 
more juice than other squeezers on the 
market. By means of the plate and 
strainer, Fig. 2, the pulp and seed are 


New Detachable-Handle Sad-Iron. 

manufacturers emphasize the importance 
of this feature, pointing out that in other 
irons the handles are released by drawing 
upward a button, which is very near the 
iron, thereby exposing the fingers to burn¬ 
ing. The irons are highly polished. and 
put up in sets of three, with handle and 
stand, in labeled cardboard boxes made 
specially heavy and strong. This will be 
recognized as an interesting and important 
addition to their well-known line of sad- 


the strainer and the plunger are accord¬ 
ingly lined with pure britannia metal, 
which is referred to as free from lead or 
poisonous ingredients and proof against 
lemon juice. It is stated that by constant 
use without cleaning the metal will grow 
dark, and it is recommended that it should 
be cleaned as often as once a week by using 
common white sand or sapolio. thus keep¬ 
ing it clean and white. The metal is re¬ 
ferred to as of suitable thickness, so that 
it can be scoured daily for years and not 
wear through. It will thus l>e seen that 
tin will-founded objection to the use of 
galvaniied-iron lemon squeezers is satis¬ 
factorily met. The different parts of this 



Fig. 1 .—The Seaside Lemon Press and Strainer. 


Socket Garden Trowel. 

The illustration given below represents 
Maynard's socket garden trowel, which is 
put on the market by Robert Murray, sole 
agent, 24 Duane street, New York. It is 
described as made of solid cast steel in 5, 
6, 7 and 8 inch sizes. It is not intended 
to compete with the many low-priced 


prevented from escaping with the juice. 
The arrangement by which the receptacle 
for the juice is held in position will be ob¬ 
served, and it is to be noticed that it is 
adjustable to any desired hight. The 
cup in which the lemon is placed is easily 
removable so as to permit its convenient 
cleaning, and the strainer also, which is 


Socket Garden Trowel. 


article are furnished separately if desired, 
so that in case of damage it can easily be 
replaced. Besides the utility of this article 
and its efficiency and convenience for the 
purpose for which it is made, the ele¬ 
gant finish and attractiveness are also al¬ 
luded to. _ 

Buffalo vies with other lake cities in the 
effort to attract the ore trade, and improved 
docks are to be erected during the coming 
season. Recently the Lackawanna con¬ 
tracted with the Excelsior Iron Works 
Company, of Cleveland, for a complete 
plant of Thomberg patent derricks, six in 
number. They will be put in at the foot 
of Erie street, and will be used for the 
transferring iron ore from vessels to cars. 


trowels which are on the market, but is 
offered to those who desire a durable arti¬ 
cle of exceptional quality. 

The Seaside Lemon Press and Strainer. 

This article is put on the market by 
James D. Frary, Meriden, Conn., for 
whom it is manufactured by the Meriden 
Malleable Iron Company. Fig. 1 repre¬ 
sents it applied to table and in use, and 
Fig. 2 shows the strainer and plate, on the 
top of which the lemon to be operated 
upon is placed. The special features of 
the press and strainer and the manner of 
its use are thus clearly indicated, the 
presure on the lemon being exerted by 
means of the handle or lever with a rack 


placed in it, can be taken out at pleasure, 
thus greatly facilitating the keeping clean 
of these parts of the press. A point on 
which especial emphasis is laid is the 
i character of the interior finish of the re¬ 
movable cup and also of the plunger which 
presses upon the lemon, as the lemon juice 
is a strong acid and liable in a short 
time to eat into metals with which it 
comes in contact. Mr. Frary explains that 
in the effort to produce a substance proof 
against lemon juice he tried porcelain, 
enameling, tinning on iron, coating with 
rubber and nickel-plating, all of which 
were unsatisfactory; but at last it was dis¬ 
covered that block tin or britannia metal, 
was best suited for this purpose. In the 
machine illustrated above the cup-plate, 


m&e&i 


Fig. 2 .—Plate and Strainer. 

The work will be finished by May 1. A 
dispatch says: “With Ohio ironmen 
coming here to establish blast furnaces, 
and the extensive preparations making to 
handle large quantities of ore, it looks 
as if Buffalo would soon take the plirce in 
the iron trade that many observers believe 
to be hers by right of position as a natural 
receiving and shipping point.” 
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Chandler & Washburn’s Quick-Action 
Vises. 

A vise embodying new features, in¬ 
tended for the use of pattern-makers and 
wood-workers in general, is represented in 
the accompanying illustration, and manu¬ 
factured by Chandler & Washburn, 80 
Kilby street, Boston, Mass. In this vise 
the nut is whole, drilled and tapped to fit 
a long screw. When the handle is in an 


j Twenty-five broke on striking a moderate 
blow. Yet all had been accepted and paid 
for previous to the adaptation caused by the 
Parliamentary Investigating Committee. 

Hay Knife. 

G. & M. Nolin, Skowhegan, Me., are 
putting on the market the hay knife rep¬ 
resented in the accompanying illustration, 


The Alderney Milk-Strainer Pail. 

By means of the engravings presented 
herewith we lay before our readers a 
general view of the Alderney Milk-Strainer 



Fig. 1 .—Chandler & Washburn's Quick-Action Vise. 



upright position and carried as far to the 
left as possible, this nut is released from 
the back jaw, or, more strictly, released 
from the long flat rod fastened to the 
back jaw. The front jaw is then free to 
slide, and the nut and screw move with it. 
When it has been brought up to the work 
by turning the handle to the right about a 
quarter turn the nut is clamped to the rod, 
and if the handle is still turned to the 
right the nut remains stationary, and the 
screw works through it until the desired 
amount of compression is obtained. With 
this construction it will be seen that in 
any position the jaws can be brought to- 

f ether by means of the screw if desired, 
n ordinary work, however, the front jaw 
is slid against the wood and the handle 
turned a part of a turn to the right, thus 
giving a secure grip, and when a new piece 
is to be inserted the handle is turned back 
to its first position, when the jaws may be 
adjusted to the new work, and by means 
of the handle the requisite pressure be 
again applied. If extra compression should 
be required it is simply necessary to con¬ 
tinue the operation of clamping until the 
desired result is obtained. The manufact¬ 
urers call attention to the advantages pos¬ 
sessed by these vises in the convenience 


and call attention to the improvements in 
its manufacture. The blade or cutting 
part is described as made from fine sheet 
steel worked in water and hardened in oil. 
There is a slight groove along the back for 
the purpose of giving stiffness or rigidity 
to the thin blade. The serrated form of 
tooth, it will be observed, is retained. 


The Alderney MUk-Strainer Pail.—Fig. 1 — 
General View. 

Pail, which has recently been placed upon 
the market by Wm. J. H. Gluck, of Balti¬ 
more, Md. This device is a combination 
water pail, milking bucket, milk cooler, 



G. <£ M. Nolin's Hay Knife. 


The blade is securely fastened to a strong 
iron shank, upon which are driven ferruled 
hardwood handles strongly riveted. The 
knife thus formed is 85 inches long by 3 
inches wide at the widest part, weighing 
only 2$ pounds. That it is readily sharp¬ 
ened ana from its extreme thinness readily 
forced through closely packed material 
are points in regard to it which are empha¬ 
sized by the manufacturers, and its conse- 



cloth or wire strainer bucket, as the user 
may prefer. It is of such shape as to give 
a natural flow of the contents with no drip 
remaining. It has no spout to break off 
or become leaky; is easily and thoroughly 
cleaned, and may be employed with a wire 
or cloth strainer, as the case may demand. 
The adjustment of the strainer is very 
simple and requires but a moment’s time 
to accomplish. In Fig. 1 of the cuts is 
shown a general view of the pail, while 
the small engravings shown in Fig. 2 
represent the strainers which may be em¬ 
ployed with the pail. A bar runs along 
under the strainer and prevents anything 
from passing out between the sides of the 
strainer ana the pail. This article, it is 



t\g. 2. — Quick-Action Machinists ’ Vise. 


and rapidity of their action, their finish, 
strength, simplicity of construction and 
durability. They are made in two sizes, 
with a width of jaw 10 and 14 inches, 
weighing respectively 53 and 60 pounds. 
Their machinists’ vise represented in Fig. 
2 is made on the same principle, and has 
the same general construction as the wood¬ 
workers’, the shape of the parts being 
changed to correspond with the different 
uses for which it is intended. 

Out of the 419 swords in use in the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards of the British army 
only 363 passed the test recently made. 


quent adaptation for cutting hay, straw, 
corn stalks, ensilage, peat, &c. They also 
allude to their improved methods and 
machinery as enabling them to put it on 
the market at a moderate price. 

A school-ship for the training of sea¬ 
men will be stationed at Philadelphia, at a 
cost of $25,000 per annum, of which the 
State will contribute $10,000 and the city 
$15,000. The Saratoga has been detailed 
from the navy for this purpose. Capt. 
Lawrence, harbor master of the port, says 
the training ship should be on water what 
our manual training school is on land. 





Fig. 2.—General View of Strainers. 

claimed, may be packed very closely for 
shipment, eight Alderney pails requiring 
the same space as two of the old-style 
strainer pails. It is made of IO or IX tin, 
as may be desired. 

Building is active in Philadelphia. Of 
1363 permits issued this season, more than 
half are for two-story dwellings. 
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New Jail Padlocks. stationary plate, Fig. 3, engages in the 

- opening or cavity in the movable plate also 

istrations herewith given repre- shown m Fig. 8, and the downward press- 
v lock which is put on the market ure of the spring presses the tumblers to- 
lendale Lock Company, Lancas- gether, so that it is impossible for them to 
Fig. 1 represents the lock cut move out of place, as is often the case with 

other locks. These goods are put on the 
market with a full guarantee that they will 
not get out of order. They are packed 
separately in cartons, half dozen in a box. 
The company also manufacture a line of 
cheaper goods, to the quality and low price 
of which they allude. 


The illustrations herewith given repre- shown m Fig. 8, and the downward press- 
sent a new lock which is put on the market ure of the spring presses the tumblers to¬ 
by the Allendale Lock Company, Lancas- gether, so that it is impossible for them to 
ter, Pa. Fig. 1 represents the lock cut move out of place, as is often the case with 




Fig. 1 .—Jail Lock No. 512, Cut Open to 
Show Interior.—Full Size. 

oj>en so as to show the interior construction, 
Fig. 2 the form of the nickel-plated key, 
ana Fig. 3 their patent tumbler ana 
stationary plate. All these cuts are full 
size. This lock is designated as their No. 
512, and is put on the market to meet the 




Fig. 2 .—Key. 


demand for a jail lock of superior quality 
and security. It is made of brass and 
weighs 74 pounds to the dozen. The com¬ 
pany call special attention to the mechan¬ 
ism and construction as being different 
from that of any other padlocks. As 
shown in Fig. 3, the tumblers are inter¬ 
locking top and bottom, and the flanges of 
each tumbler meet through the stationary 
plates, making it impossible to pick them. 
While by using a lockpick one tumbler 
can be turned opep, the point is made that 
the pick cannot be raised to the next 
tumbler and cannot be taken from the lock 
without first turning the tumbler into 
position. It will be noticed that the 
tumblers are so arranged that when the 
movable tumbler is locked in position to 
remove the key the projection on the 


The Improved Brock Patent Chain 
Pipe Wrenches. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
an improvement recently made in the 
Brock chain pipe wrenches manufactured 
by J. H. Williams & Co., 9 to 15 Richards 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The cut repre¬ 
sents the wrench with one side of the head 




The Impi oved Brock Patent Chain Pipe 
Wrench. 

removed, so as to give some of the details 
of construction, which could not other¬ 
wise be so satisfactorily shown. As the 
wrench is now made it will be seen 
that, besides the steel pin by which one 
end of the chain is fastened, there is a 
steel safety link, which engages firmly 
with the jaws, thus giving an element of 
strength not found in other wrenches, and 
constituting, it is considered by the manu¬ 
facturers, a valuable improvement in this 
wrench. The addition of the safety link 
does not affect the reversibility of the tool, 
and it is to be noticed that the other end 
of the chain engages with the jaws in a 
similar manner, as shown in the cut, thus 
giving the increased security at either 
end. 

The Mikado Watering Pot 

William J. H. Gluck, of Baltimore, Md., 
has just brought out a new style of water¬ 
ing-pot, known as the Mikado, a general 


Fig. 8 .—Patent Tumbler 
and Stationary Plate. 


piece. The bottom is protected by a foot, 
rendering it more durable than would 
otherwise be the case. The pot has no 
stays to break off, and when drained it is 
said no liquid accumulates in the spout, as 
with the old style of watering-pots. The 
Mikado is made in 10 sizes, japanned in 
assorted colors and handsomely decorated 
when desired. It is well made through¬ 
out and is claimed to be one of the most 
practical watering-pots for the conserva¬ 
tory or garden ever put on the market. 


Angle Gate Yalve for Radiators. 

Various contrivances have been por- 
posed to catch the leakage from stuffing 
boxes of radiator valves, so as to prevent 




The Mikado Watering-l\>t. 

view of which is afforded by means of the 
accompanying illustration. It is con¬ 
structed in such a way that the contents 
will not slop over, and is of a shape which 
the manufacturer states gives a natural 
flow to the water. It is provided with a 
zinc rose having a detachable perforated 


Angle Gate Valve for Radiators. 

damage until the valve can be repacked. 
In steam-heating apparatus the angle or 
corner valve may be closed and all leakage 
is prevented, but hot-water circulating 
jobs, where generally only one valve is 
used, the closing of the angle or comer 
valve does not stop the leakage through 
the stuffing box, as the water is still m 
contact with the upper or stuffing box end 
of the valve through the radiator. The 
accompanying cut shows a new applica¬ 
tion of a solid gate valve, and among other 
advantages of greater importance 
claimed for it, it prevents leak- 

I age at the stuffing box when 
closed on a hot-water heating 
A job, as the double seat on the 
gate cuts off all pressure from the 
\ stuffing box, which can be easily 
packed. The space occupied by 
this form of radiator valve is 
the same as that of a well-designed 
’ angle valve. On an inch valve the hight 
from lowest point to topis about inches, 
and the length over all about 4 inches. 
Another point in this valve of particular 
worth is the curved elbow by which direc¬ 
tion is given to the flow of steam or water, 
thus materially reducing the friction and 
abolishing what might be termed the re¬ 
bound, which occurs in angle or comer 
valves. The foregoing are some of the 
general claims made for this valve, and an 
examination of the sketch will further ex¬ 
plain its design and construction. These 
valves, which are made with moving or 
stationary spindles as desired, are manu¬ 
factured by the Chapman Valve Manufact¬ 
uring Company, Indian Orchard, Mas9., 
and 72 Kilby street, Boston, Mass 
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The Moore Manufacturing and 
Foundry Company. 

The new works of the Moore Manufact¬ 
uring and Foundry Company, at Milwau¬ 
kee, Wis., are now in full operation. A 
sketch of their ground plan is shown here¬ 
with. The erection ef the works was be¬ 
gun on August 10 last, and on November 
20 the first foundry heat was taken. Much 
of the time since then has been employed 
in the construction of tools for the works, 
most of the machinery used being built 
from the company’s own designs, and 
especially adapted to their use. From 70 
to 100 hands are employed. The works 
have already proved too small to accom¬ 
modate the increasing business of the com¬ 
pany, and they have in contemplation the 
erection of an addition to the foundry in 
the spring, which will be of about the 
same size and tonnage capacity as the 
present one. Having an acre and a half 
of ground, they have ample room for the 
extension of their facilities. 

The main building of the works is 50 
feet deep and 70 feet front, with three 
floors. The ground floor is occupied by 


All the buildings except the boiler- 
house are frame. The foundry is well 
lighted on three sides and well ventilated 
through revolving panels in the skylight. 
It is equipped with a traveling crane 25 
feet long, extending over one side of the 
building, with a track running the whole 
length, and designed to handle heavy 
castings and flasks. The cupola occupies 
a small annex at the side of the foundry 
which is lined with corrugated iron. The 
whole plant is lighted by electricity fur¬ 
nished by a Brush dynamo operating 90 
lights of 16 candle-power each. 

The office is finished in Virginia pine. 
The stairway to the third floor is imme¬ 
diately outside of the office, and the space 
under it is utilized for a cloak-room, wash¬ 
room, &c. Under the lowest part of the 
stairway ten drawers or slides, 80 by 30 
inches each, have been fitted in, for the 
storage of electrotypes. The whole build¬ 
ing is heated by steam except the foundry, 
which is kept comfortable by the heat 
from two large core ovens. Adjoining the 
foundry is a brick pattern-room in which 
all patterns are stored, saving insurance 
and securing protection from fire. 


so doing, and all that sort of thing. We 
are not concerned in that. We do not 
wish to do anything to make you lose busi¬ 
ness; at the same time we cannot accept 
it as a valid excuse that if you obey the 
law you will thereby lose business. The 
time ought to be considered as gone by 
when a manager can come to us and say: 
1 1 named this rate, and I did it regardless 
of law, because my competitor has done 
the same thing.’ * * * I trust that, 
after saying so much, we shall not two 
weeks hence have complaints brought to 
us that these practices have been going on 
in the meantime. Parties must not take 
the redress of wrongs into their own hands 
when the legality of what they complain 
of is, to say the least, very doubtful. 
They ought to remember, too, that, 
though the hearing is suspended two 
weeks, the law is not suspended; that re¬ 
mains in force, and the penalties are in 
the meantime pronounced against all vio¬ 
lators, just as much as though no such 
continuance had been taken.” 


A New Natural Gas Company. 
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Works of Moore Mfg. and Foundry Co ., Milwaukee , Wis. 


the machine shop, finishing department 
and engine-room. The second floor is 
used for the office, stock-room, pattern 
shop and draftsmen’s room. The latter 
has complete arrangements for making 
blue prints, including a dark-room. In 
making exposures the plates are run out of 
the dark-room on rollers through the side 
of the building on a frame over the roof 
of the foundry which is in the rear, and 
thus take very little handling. The third 
floor is used for a store-room and for 
finishing. An elevator of two to three 
tons capacity is used in handling materials 
from one floor to another. The foundry 
is one story high, 70 feet wide by 100 feet 
deep, and contains 28 molding floors and 
a cupola with a capacity of 10 tons a day. 
Between the foundry and the main build¬ 
ing are the tumbling-room and the scratch- 
ing-room, each 25 feet by 35 feet, the 
tumbling-room having exhaust fans. The 
engine is of 50 horse-power, automatic cut¬ 
off, and was built by the Filer & Stoweli 
Mfg. Company. The boiler-room adjoins 
the engine-room and is 17 feet by 35 feet. 
Beyond the boiler-room is the japanning- 
room, which, in connection with the 
blacksmith shop in the rear, occupies a 
building 35 feet by 62 feet. The japan¬ 
ning room contains two large baking 
ovens, built of solid brick, with brick 
arches, and a large annealing oven. The 
baking ovens are fired from the boiler- 
room. Attached to the blacksmith shop 
is an iron stock-room. 


The works are located on the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Wisconsin Central and Mil¬ 
waukee and Northern railroads, having a 
switch 800 feet in length for their exclusive 
use. Along the track near the foundry is 
a building, 15 by 50 feet, two stories high, 
for storing inflammable material and coke, 
sand and general foundry supplies. An 
ample supply of water is secured from a 
well on tne premises 80 feet deep. It is 
stored in a tanltf^from which the boilers 
are supplied. The pumping is governed 
by an automatic float which regulates the 
supply and keeps the water in the tank at 
a certain depth. 

The company are now engaged in mak¬ 
ing their own hardware specialties, such 
as door hangers, pulley blocks, vises, 
&c., and will shortly engage in some new 
lines which they are not as yet prepared 
to mention. They are also making job 
castings for a great variety of machinery 
as well as for hot-air furnaces, and are in 
a position to take contracts for building 
machinery. 

The Interstate Commerce hearing at 
Washington, at which the trunk lines 
were represented, was suspended on Mon¬ 
day for two weeks, to allow Southern 
roads an equal opportunity. In conclud¬ 
ing the hearing, Judge Cooley said: 
“Here is the law, and it is not for you 
hereafter to say to us that there are prac¬ 
tical obstacles in the way of complying 
' with it; that you would lose business by 


A new corporation, known as the Equit¬ 
able Gas Company, has just been organ¬ 
ized at Pittsburgh for the purpose of deal¬ 
ing in natural gas. The new organization 
has a capital stock of $1,000,000, and 
has secured 2000 acres of gas territory 
with a high pressure, lying 5 miles north 
of Murraysville. The line from the field to 
Pittsburgh is to be cast iron, and the con¬ 
tracts for making the pipe have been 
placed with the Addystone Pipe Company, 
of Cincinnati, and Dennis, Long& Co., of 
Louisville. These contracts are now being 
filled, and the first of the pipe will be re¬ 
ceived within a short time. Starting at 
the wells, the line will be 24 inches in 
diameter for 6 miles. From that point to 
the city the size will be increased to 80 
inches. The mains in the city will be 80, 
24, 16 and 12 inches, according to the 
service demanded. AH will be of cast 
iron. The company is composed of 
manufacturers who organized it for their 
own benefit. The primary object will be 
to furnish gas to the mills and factories of 
the firms interested, while any surplus 
will be sold to other mills. The idea in 
putting down so large a main is to prepare 
for any contingency that might arise in 
future years by reason of the pressure at 
the wells becoming reduced. The follow¬ 
ing are the officers of the company: 
Directors, Reuben Miller, J. Stuart Brown, 
James Hemphill, Robert B. Brown, Charles 
H. Zug, A. F. Keating, George Trautman, 
L. M. Morris and Frank B. Robinson; 
president, Robert B. Brown; treasurer, 
Reuben Miller; secretary, WilliamH. All- 
dred; engineer, William D. Hartupee. 


Witherbees, Sherman & Co., of Port 
Henry, have announced their opening 
prices for “ Old Bed 21 Ore,” offering to 
sell 150,000 tonsof selected lump for pud¬ 
dling at $4 per gross ton, and 225,000 
tons of furnace ore at $2.50. If the 
purchaser elects to pay cash for any 
month’s delivery on or before the 15th of 
the following month an abatement of 50 
cents per ton will be allowed on selected 
lump and 25 cents per ton on furnace ore. 
These abatements for cash payment are in¬ 
creased to 65 cents and 35 cents respect¬ 
ively prior to August 1. 


The Beckett & McDowell Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Arlington, N. J., are putting up 
a plant of crushers, rolls. «fcc., for an 
electric separating mill for the Theall 
Mine, at Croton, N. Y., owned by the 
Cheevers. We understand that the 
capacity of the plant is to be 100 tons of 
concentrates daily. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

MARCH 20, 1889. 

Note.—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name. It Is net 
.vtated that the manufacturers are selling at.the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


A mm 


nuitlon.— 

Claps, Percussion, 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10's.50# 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 110’s... .06# 

E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire,, .. 

1-10’s.70# 7ft* 

Double Waterproof. 1-10’s. .41.40 j 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.60# 

O. D.7..28# 

8. B.80# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.06# 

Cent. Fire Ground.70# \ 28 

DbL Waterproof.$1.401 7ft * 

DbL Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .$1.40J 

S. B. Genuine Imp. .orted.46# 

Eley’s E.B.64# 0 68# 

Bley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .$1.00 
Cartridges. 

Rim Fire Cartridges.60ft6A2 * 

Rim Fire Military.15ft2 * 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.26ft6ft2 * 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sport 1 ^J Mk2 j f 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32caL, 
additional 10 * on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal., $1.75. 2% 

Blank Cartridges, 82 cat. $3.60.2 * 

Primed Shells and Bullets.15ft5ft2 * 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.76. 2% 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball. Swgd., $2.00. 2% 

Prim ers 

Berdan Primers. $1.00. 9% 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1.00^ 

All other Primers. $1.20. 2% 


Hollow Augers— 


First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12^gugge^ 

First quality, 14,10 and 20 gau^ (j^lO^ 

Star, Clubj Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.33ft* 10*2* 

Club. Rival ana Climax brands. 14,10 

and 90 gauge.30A10A2* 

Selbold's Comb. Shot Shells.15*2$ 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.0O&2* 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 

06*2* 

I X L, 10 and 12 guage.40*6*2$ 

*'Special,” 10 gauge.80*10*5*2* 

44 Special.” 10 andl2 gauge.40ftl0*2$ 

Fowler’s Pat.$3.26 

Shells Loaded— 

A. M. Co. List No. 19,1887. 20*10% 

Wads- 

U. M. C. ft W. R. A.-B. E., 11 up. .$2.00 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—B. E., 9ft 10.. 2.30 

U. M. C. ft W.R. A.-B. E., 7ft8... 2.00 

V. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up.. 8.10 
U. M. C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., OftllT. 4.00 
U. M.C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., 7ft8... 4.90 . 

Eley’s B. E., 11 up.$1.76 

Kley’s P. E.. 11020.8.80 

Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils. P 1b 10#.20020*5* 

Peter Wright’s.9ft# 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole.844# 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.ll ft® 11 ft# 

Trenton.9ftfa9ft# 

Wilkinson’s.dft®10# 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.ll&il V*# 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.33*** 

Anvil Vise and DriU- 

M lllers Falls Co., $18.00.20* 

Cheney Anvil and Vise.26* 

Allen Anvil and Vise. $8.00.40ftl0* 

Apple Parers— 

Advance.P dos $4.75 

Antrim Combination.$ dos 6.60 

Baldwin.P dos 6.25 

Champion.p dos 7.26 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.p dos 12.00 

Qem.$ dos 5.26 

Gold Medal.P dos 4.00 

Hudson’s New ’88.P dos 8.76 

Ideal. .JR dos 4.76 

Improved Bay State.V dos 80.00 

Utile Star.P dos 6.00 

Monarch.F do* 13.60 

Mew Lightning.P dos 6A0 

Oriole.Pdos 4.00 

Penn.Pdos 4.00 

Perfection.V dos 4.00 

Pomona. $ dos 4.00 

Rocking Table.Pdos 0.00 

Turntable.P dos 4.60 

Victor.P dos 18.50 

Waverly. .p dos 4.60 

White Mountain.P do* 4.60 

7*.P dos 4.26 

6.76 
6.60 


70.P do* 

70.P do* 


Aagers and Bite 


70* 


Donglasa Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. 

Humphreysvllle Mfg. Co. 

French, Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher,. 

Cook’s. Douglass Mffr. Co.66 * 

Cook’s, N. H. Copper Co.50*10060*10*5* 

Ives’ Circular Lip.00* 

Patent Solid Head.30* 

C. E. Jennlng ft Co., No. 10, extension 

Up.40* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co.. No. 30.60* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits, p set, 
824* quarters. No. 6, $6 Tno. 3oT$3A0.20* 

Lewis’ Patent Single Twist.46* 

Jennings* Augers and Bits.26* 

Imitation Jennings* Bits.00000*5$ 

Pugh's Black.20* 

Car Bits..^ .80*10000* 

L Hommodleu Car Bits.15ft 10* 

Forstoer Pat. Aug Bits.10* 


bie,' P doz $48.. ..40ftl0* 


Pat. Peg,__ 

Pat. Peg, Leather 


Ives’. 

French, Swift ft Co. 

Douglass’. 

Bonney’s Adjustable, P doz __ _ 

Stearns’.20ftl0* 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60. 60A5* 

Universal Expansive, each $4.60.20* 

Wood’s.26026*10* 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $20.. .36086*6$ 

Ives’ No. 4, p dos $00.40* 

Swan’s.40* 

Steer’s, No. 1. $20: No. 2, $22.86* 

Stearns’ No. fc, $4&.20* 

Gimlet Bite- 

Common .p gross $2.7504*3.26 

Diamond.p dos $1.10.26*10* 

Bee....26026*5* 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.45046*6* 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co . 71»A10* 

Double Cut, Hartwelrs, P gro.*6.26 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40*10* 

Double Cut, IvesTTTT.00000*6* 

Bit Stock Drills— 

Morse Twist Drills.60*10*6* 

Standard.60*10*6* 

Cleveland.60*10*6* 

Syracuse, for metal.60*10*6* 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).80080*5* 
Williams' or Holt’s, for metaL60*10*10* 
Williams’ or Holt's, for wood.. . .40*10* 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’b. 16 * 10016 * 10 * 6 * 

Watrous’.16*10016*10*10* 

Snell’s .16*10016*10*6* 

Snell’s Ship Auger Patfn Car Bits. 

16*10015*1006* 

Awl Halts— 

Sew mg, Brass Fer.P gr, $8A0.46*10* 

Pat. Sewing, Short .$1.00 P dos,... .40*10* 

Pat. Sewing, Long.77p dos $1.20 

~ “ i, Plain Top.P gr $10.00...46*10* 

Top. P gr $12.00.46*10* 

Awls, Brad Bets, Ac— 

Awls, Sewing, Common F gr $1.70. 86* 
Awls, Should. Peg.p gr $2.46, 40040*10* 
Awls. Pat. Peg..7p gr 68#.. .. 40040*10$ 

Awls, Shouldered Brad..2.70 P gr.361 

Awls. Handled Brad.. .$7.50 P gr.46* 

Awls, Handled ScratchP gr, $7.60.36*101 
Awls. Socket Scratch. P dos, $1.60.26030* 

Awl and Tool gets— 

Aiken's Sets, Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, P aoz $10.00.66*10* 

Fray's Adj. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18: 

8, $12:4, $9... 25026*10* 

Miller's Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.. 

Nos. 1, $12. 2, $18.26* 

Henry’s Combination Haft...p dos $0.60 
Brad Sets, 

No. 42, $10.50; No. 48, $12A0. .70*10*6* 
Stanley’s Excelsior: 

No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
$6*$0.30*10* 

Axes— 

Makers » and Special Brands— 

First quality.p dos $0.OO0$0 

Others.p dos $6.6O0$5.76 

Axle Grease— 

Fraser's.........Keg P 0 4#, Pall p a 5# 

FYasei^s, In boxes..P gr $9.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs... p dos lib 
$1.20; 2 h $2 00 

Dixon’s Everlasting 10-lb ea. 85# 

Lower grades, special brands, ^ 

Pgr$5.6O0$7.OO 

Axles— 

Nob. 15 to 18.4714* 

Nob. 19 to 22 . 70 * 

National Tubular 8elf-Oiling: Standard 
Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A1 
to A6): 

Less than 10 set*..38ft* 

Over 10 sete.83ft&6* 


B 


. 00 * 


ag Holders.— 

Sprengle’s Pat..P dos $18. 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60* 

Common 24-lb.p dos $1.60.60* 

Chatillon’s Spring Balances.60* 

ChatUlon’s Circular Spring Balances.00* 

Bells— 

Hand— 

Light Brass..70*10* 

Extra Heavy.00*10* 

W hlte Metal.00*10*10* 

Silver Chime.33H*10* 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)’.26&lo®36* 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.38*4*10* 

Gong, Yankee.46*10* 

Gong, Barton’s.40*10050* 

Crank, Taylor’s..26*10* 

Crank, Brooks’.60*10*2* 

Crank, Cone's..10* 


Crank, Connel’s.90*10* 

Lever, 8argent’s.00*10* 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.26*10* 

Lever, RTe. M. Co.VTT..60*10*2* 

Pull, fcrook’s..•..60*10*2* 

Pull, Western.26*10* 

Cow— 

Common Wrought..00*10* 

Western. .777. .90*10* 

western, Sargent’s list..70*10* 

Kentucky, “Star”.90*10* 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list.70*10* 

Dodge, Gfenulne Kentucky....70070*10* 

Texas Star.760*10060*10*6* 

Call..40040*6* 

Farm Bells.Ph84034## 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40* 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’.60*10*6000* 

Molders*.40040*10* 

Hand Bellows. 40 * 10060 * 

Belting. Rubber- 

Common Standard.70*10* 

Standard.70*70*6* 

Extra.00*6060*10* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co„ Carbon....777700*10*6* 
N. Y. B. ft P. Cto.. Diamond.60*10* 

Bench Steps— 

Morrill’s.p dos $9. 60* 

Hotchkiss’s..! P doz $6.10010*10* 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2. $9.26*10*6* 
McGill's. .... P dos $8 10* 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit 8tock, Drills, ftc., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Extension, 

Barber’s. P dos $16.00.40040*10* 

Ives, p dos $90.00.00*6000*10* 

Diagonal.P do* $24.00, 40* 

Angular.. P dos $24.00, 40*6* 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic.P dos $3.00, 83ft* 

Excelsior.p doz $10.00.50*10*2* 

Washburn’s 8elf Locking.20020*10* 

Blind l asteners— 

Mackrell’s, p doz, $1.00.20020*10* 

Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 P gr. .00*10* 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $16.00 P gr. .66*10* 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 p gr net 

Merrlman’s.new list, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 9008... .$9.00 p gr net 
Security Gravity. $9.00 p gr net 

Blind Staples— 


Barbed, ft In. 
Barbed, Kin 


In. and larger..Pb 
. P* 


,.50* 

,.50* 


Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron. 
Moore's Novelty. Mai. Iron. 


Bolts— 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, Ac. .70070*10* 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70070*10* 

Cast Iron Chain (Saigent’s list)... .06*10* 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.00* 

Wrought Barrel.70070*10* 

Wrought Square..70070*10* 

Wr’t Shutter, all Iron, Stanley's. .00*10* 
Wr*t Shutter, Brass Knob, . .40*10* 

Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s list.00*10* 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .66*10* 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .60*10* 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n ” ... .66*10* 

Carriage, Machine, dbc.— 

Com. list June 10, ’84.76*10*2* 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., *84.76*10* 

Phi la. pattern, list Oct. 7, *84, 76*10 0 
76*10*6* 

R.B.ftW., old list.70* 

Machine, according to size... .76*10080* 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .76*10080* 


Tire — 


•70* 


Common, list Feb. 28. ’83. 

Portchester Bolt and Nut Company: 

Empire, list Feb 28, ’88.70* 

Phlla., list Oct. ’84.82ft* 

Keystone, Phlladel., list Oct. ’84... .80* 
Norway, Phlla., list Oct. ’84 .. .76*10* 
American Screw Company: 

Norway. Phil., list OctTlO, ’84.... 76*10* 

Eagle/Phll., list Oct. 16, ’84.80* 

PhfiadeL, list Oct. 16,’84.82ft* 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, *83.70* 

R.BAW.. Phlladel., list Oct. 10, »84.... 82* 
R.A.E.Mfg.Co.70* 

Stove and Plow- 

Store .06* 

Plow.00*6* 

R. B. * W., Plow.66* 

Borax.P a 9ft0lOft# 

Boring Machines— 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas..$6760 $0.76 .60* 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 6.60 0.76. ..40*10*10 

Jennings. 6.50 6.76.. .45046*10 

Other Machines... 2.36 2.76. net 

Phillips’ Patent 
with Augers ... 7.00 7A0. 


Bow Pins— 

Humason, Beck ley * Co.’s..00*10* 

Sargent * Co’s.. .7117 and $i8.00*10* 

Peck. Stow * W. Co. 60*10060*10*6* 

Braces.— 

Barber’s. 

Nos. 10 to 16..60* 

Nos. 80 to 88..60* 

Nos. 40 to 68.60*10* 

Barker's. 

Nos. 8.10 and 12.76*10080* 

Plated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12... .06*10070* 

Osgood’s Ratchet.40*10060* 

Spofford’s. 60 * 6060 * 10 * 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. .TT..7d07Oft6* 

New Haven Ratchet.00*6000*10* 

Barber Ratchet..00*6060*10* 

Barbers.00*6* 

Spofford.00*6000*10* 

Common Ball. American.$ 1 . 1 O 0 $ 1 JL 6 

Bartholomew’s, 

Nos. 26, 27 and 80. 60 * 10000 * 6 * 

Nos. 117,118,119.70070*6* 

Ami don’s 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain.76*10080* 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.06ft 10070* 

Ratchet.. 76*10080* 

Eclipse Rachet. 0W 

Globe Jawed.40040*10* 

Comer Brace.40040*10* 

Universal, 8 In., $S.10; 10 in..*L86 

Buffalo Ball.$1.1O0$1O6 

P. 8. ft W.760*10* 

Brackets— 

Shelf plain, 8argent's list, 66ftlO^A6ft 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 00*10000 
Reading, ^ 60 * 10000 * 10 * 6 * 


Reading,: 


_ftlO00Oftl(._„ 

. .60*10000*10*10* 


Bright Wire Goods. .86*10086*10 
* 10 * 

Broilers— 


Henls’ Self- 
Basting. 


Inch. 

Per dos. 


. 9 10 

,.$4.60 6A0 


9x11 

0AO 


Backets— See Well Buckets and Palls. 
Ball Rings— 

Union Co. Nut.66* 

Sargent’s.08H*lO&?Oft6* 

Hotchkiss’ low list.80* 

Humason, Becklej ft Co.'s...70* 

Peck, Stow ft W. Co’s. AOftlO06OftlOftlO* 
Ellrlch Hdw. Co., White MetaTlow list. 

^0060*10* 

Batcher's Cleavers— 

Bradley 


_jy’s. 

L. ft LJ. White. 

Beatty’s.40040*6* 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.'s.40* 

P. S. ft W.88ft*6088ftftlO* 

Foster Bros.80* 

Batts- 


Wrought Brass.70070*10* 

Cast Brass, Tlebout's*. 

Cast Brass, Corbin's, Fast.. 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.. 


Cast Iron— 


, .60ftl< 


Fast Joint, Narrow.__ 

Fast Joint, Broad.7.66AK 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint, Japanned. 

Loose JointTJap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Buns. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Aooras.. 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 
Loose Pin, Aooras, Japanned, 
Plated Tips. 


10*6000*6* 

0*6000*10* 


.70*10 

076* 


Wrought Steel— 


Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad. 

Loose Joint, Broad. 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, ftc.. 


.70*10 

076* 


Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside Blind, Light... 

Loose Pin.. 

Bronsed Wr’ght Butts. .40*10040*10*6* 

Cali pers— 

See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe— 

Gautier. 

Dewick*. 


ipmSJSe# 


Caa Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet.P dos $8.00. 26* 

American.p gross $8.00 

Duplex.dos 26#, 16090* 

Lyman’s.P doz $3.76, 20* 

No. 4 French.p dos $2.26765000* 

No. 6, Iron Handle.P gr $0.00, 46060* 

Eureka.p doz $2.60,10* 

Sardine Scissors..p dos 8277603.00 

Star.Pdoz $2.76 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.28; 8, $2.60; 

60*10*10* 

World’s Best. P gross. No. 1, $12.00: 

No. 2, $24.00; No. r»0.OO.60ftlb* 

Universal, P dos $3.00.86*6* 

Domestic, P doz $2.60.46* 

Champion P dos $2.00.60* 
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Card*— 

* Curry.10&10®10ftl0410* 

Cotton.New list, Au sc., 1883, 

10 ® 10*105 

Wocl ..New list, Aug., 1883, 

HfelO&lO* 

Carpet Stretchers— 

Cast Steel, Polished.f) do* $2.26 

Cast Iron, Steel Points.¥ dos 80* 

Carpet Sweeper*— 

BisseU No. 6 . ft dos $17.00 

Blasell No. 7 New Drop Pan. V dos $19.00 

BlsseU, Grand.¥ dos $36.00 

Grand Rapids....¥ do* $24.00 

Crown Jewel, No. 1 . $18.00; No. 2 , 

. $19.00; No. 3, $20,00 

. .¥ dos $16.00 

Jewel. ft d 0 g *17 qo 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanne *? 27 * 00 

Excelsior. 

Garland. .¥ dos 

Parlor Qneen.¥ do* 

Housewife's Delight..¥ do* 

...¥ dos 

.with band.¥ do* 

W«5i,‘ improved.V.V.V.; ””.t do* 

iQPii/C - v.¥ dos $16.00 

“ * $16.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
21.00 

... ™$18.00 

Friend, No. 1 , ¥ dos, $16.00; 

No. 2 . ¥ do* $16.00 

American.¥ dos $15.00 

Grand Republic.¥ dos $36.00 

Cartridges— 

8 ee Ammunition. 

Casters— 

E ?* 1 •. ) New list: 

Plate... .C Brass.... ,MA66A6% 

f^O£ 8 °<* e t.. • •) Others... .0O®0OA65 
,7 v Vi.vu.* 0 * 10 % 


cogwheel.::::*:;:::::;::::. ::# do* | 

gW----.¥ dosl 

Monarch.¥dos| 

Advance.¥ dost 

Ladles' KvianH ma i iq *<t 


Coopers* Tools— 

Bradley's. 205 

Barton's. .....20@20ft55 

L. ft I. J. White.20ft5* 

Albertson Mfg. Co.265 

Beatty’s.40®40ft55 

Sandusky Tool Co .30®80A55 

Corkscrew*— 

Humason ft Beck ley Mfg. 0o..40®40&10* 

Clough's Pat...... .834®33H&6* 

Howe Bros ft Hulbert. 365 

Core Knive* and Cutters— 

Bradley's.105 

Wadsworth's.25% 

Cradles— 

Grain.50*2% 

Crow Bar*- * 

Cast Steel.¥ Z 4 # 

Iron. Steel Points.¥ ft 3*4# 

Curry Comb*— • 

I Fitch’s.60ftl0®50A10ftl0* 

Rubberper dos $10.00. 205 

Humason, Beckley ft Co.'s. 705 I perfect .605 

SSSBSff. 


Norway Spring Bar C 
VVrough t-lron Felloe ( 
Steel Felloe Clips. 


Clips, 6-16. .60ft5ft65 

, „ - ~ -Clips.¥ ft, 6*4# 

-elloe Clips.¥ ft, 5# 

Baker Axle Clips.fcg* 

Cockeyes .505 

Cocks, Brass. 

Hardware list.40.ftl0&25 

Coffee Mills— 

Box and Side, List Jan. 1,1888 .60&25 

American, Enterprise Mfg Co.20ftl0®30% 
The Swift, L ne Bros.20&105 

Compasses Dividers, ftc- 
ComjMtgse^, Callpera, Dividers. 70@70A10% 

Dividers..’.60ft65 

Compasses ft Calipers.60ft5t 

Wing and Inside or Outside.60ft5 % 

Double. 605 

(Call's Pat. Inside). 305 

Excelsior.605 

J. Stevens ft Co.’s.26ftl05 

Starrett’s 


Gjant Truck Casters.305 

Stationary Truck Casters.60ft 105 

8 ocket Truck Casters. 505 

Cattle Leaders— 


Peck, Stow ft w.* Co.’. 

Chain— 


60 A 105 


. 0» 

Trace, 6 * 4 - 10 ^ 8 , exact, 

¥ pair 92#. 6 


-50ftl0®60ftl0ft55 

i***j5k«* • • • “ 410 ® 60410ftM 

X P** r l 1 * 11 .60ftl0®60ftl0ft5* 

net 

i&l other tancy 

60ftl0®50&10&65 
^nertcan Coll. In cask lota, 

* 8 i2L®£h® «•*> &o s.3> 

0«rnuui Halter Chain, lint of*j£U?tfc* 

Covert Traces. S&aU 

Oneida Halter Chain.. 06 ® 0 Oft 5 % 

Galvanised Pomp C hai n 

Jack Chain, Iron P ..™";. "jigflgSf 

Jack Chain. Brass.70® 70 ft 51 

Chalk- 

Blue. . 

White Crayons, ¥ gr &&&>#.. ..... 105 

Chalk Lines— 

See Lines. 

Chisels— 

P S. Framing and Firmer. 

New Haven:::::::::::::.. . 

Wttherby.}76&5®76ftl05 

Ohio Tool &:.:::::;;;:: 


. 76@76 1£J 

? e £ r t 11 v wL'.v..flo*io@e 6 *io* 5 * 

L. ft I. J. White.80®30A5% 

and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Firmer*. 40ft 10 < 

Butchers’. .ffirikSSk 00 

Cold Chisels, ¥ ft. :.7.7.7.10®19# 

Chucks— 

Morse’s Adjusts^ 

SrS bU'iu : e r h :.* 8 : 00 : ***?°%l 

Clamps— 

Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron ..265 

Adjustable, Gray’s..7?. 2 M. 

Ad, ustable, Lambert's. " wW 

Ad, ustable. Snow's. ’ ‘softfis 

Ad, ustable, Hammers. ir< 

Adjustable, Steam's. 26*101 

8 teara’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor¬ 
ner... 2 CA 10 * 

Cabinet, Sargent’s. 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s....: 770&10% 

wS»«S. g :. Co ;.:. 

Saw Clamps, see Vises 

Clips— 

Norway, Axle, *4 ft 6-10. 66 & 5 ft 5 * 

2nd frad© Norway Axle, *4 ft 6-16. .66A55 
Superior Axle Clips..,6&*&5®064&6A6 % 


Cartain Pius— 

Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.net 

Cutlery- 

Beaver Falls ft Booth’s.33* 

Wostenholme.$7.76 to 1 


Dampers, dkc— 

Dampers. Buffalo. 505 

Buffalo Damper Clips.605 

Crown Damper. 405 

Excelsior.40ft 105 

Dividers— 

See Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope ft Steven’s list 
30&105 

Leather, Pope ft Steven’s list.405 

Brass, Pope ft Steven’s list.405 

Door Springs— 

Torrey’s Rod, regular slse.... ¥ do* $1.30 

Gray’s, ¥ gr., $20.00.205 

Bee Rod ¥ gr., $20.00.205 

Warner’s No. 1, ¥ dos, $2.60; No. 2, 

Gem (poll), list April 19, 1886./jug 

Star (Coll), list April 19, 1886.. . 20* 

Victor (Coil).:..60®60A10* 

Champion (Coll).0OftlO®0OftlOftio% 

hiladelphla. 5 in., $ 6 . 00 ; 8 in., $7.76.. 5 

owelTs....No. 1 , ¥ do*, $18.00; No. 2, 

$15.00. 505 

Rubber, complete, ¥ dos, $4.60. .. 55 * 10 % 

Hercules. . ^05 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.25®36®85% 

Drawing Knives— 

Wltherb^. 


75A6® 

76A105 


.60ftl0®60ftl0ft64 


76®76A55 

ftl0®265 


.16ft: 


aft 

Mix.... 

New Haven. 

Merrill. 

Douglas. 

Watroua. 

L-ftJ. J. White.20&55 

Adjustable Handle.26®33*45 

Wilkinson’s Folding.26®26ft§ 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.76 

Blacksmiths’ 8elf-Feeding, each $7.60.205 

Breast, P. S. ft W.40ftl05 

Breast, Wilson’s....30&6 % 

Breast, Millers Falls.each $3.00, 264 

Breast, Bartholomew’s.each $ 2 . 60 , 

_ „ . A 26&10<3)405 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20®2«ft55 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.26% 

Ratchet, Parker’s.20®20&65 

Ratchet, Whitney’s. 20&105 

Ratchet, Weston's.20®26% 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .25®30% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable. $12.00.20&105 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 10 % 

Automatic Boring Tools... $1.75®$1.85 

TuHst Drills - 

Morse.60&10&55 

Standard. 60ftl0&r>^ 

Syracuse.50ft loft 5 j 

Cleveland.60& 1 oft 5 j 

Williams .60ft 10ft 10 1 

Drill Bits.—See Augers jnd Bits. 


Drill Chucks.— See Chucks* 
Dripping Puns— 

Smallslses,.¥ & 644# 

Large sixes. ¥ lb 6)4# 

Egg Beuters. 

Dover.. ¥ dos $1.60 

National, ¥ dos $4.60.33W5 

Family (T. ft S. Mfg. Co.), ¥ gro $17.00® 
$18.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.)..¥ gro- 

Rival (Standard Co.)..¥ gro 


$16.1 

, . .. a __$ 12 .L„ 

Large Duplex (Standard Co.), ¥ dos $4.60 
Triumph (T.4S. Mfg. Co.), ¥ gro $10.60 
® $11.60 

Advance, No. 1 .¥ gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 2.¥ gro $ 10.00 

Bryant’s.¥ gro $16.00 

Ayres’ Spiral.¥ gro $5.00 

Double (H. ft R. Mfg. Co).¥ gro $16.20 

Easy (H ft R Mfg Co ).¥ gro $14.00 

Triple (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).¥ gro $16.20 

Spiral (H. ft R. Mfg. Co.).¥ gro $4.50 

Paine, Diehl ft Oo/s.¥ gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ¥ dos. No. 

1, $6.00; No. £$9.00.265 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

Wollensak’s. 205 

Bigelow ft Dowse.205 


Fork*- 

Hay, Manure, etc., Amo. List.665 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phlla. List. .0O®6Oft65 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream- 


Emery— No. 4 to 
^gr. 

K«*g,¥n>.4 # 

*4 kegs, ¥ lb.. .4*4# 
gkegs, ¥ lb...#Q# 
10 -b cans, 10 

Incase. 6 # 

10 -lb cans, less 
than 10 . 10 # 


No. 54 to Flour, CF 
F FF. 

3 # 

6 # 
7*4# 


TT 

6*4# 
10 # 


Enameled and Tinned Ware- 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Escutcheon Pino- 


Iron, list Nov. 11,1885. 
Brass. 


60ftl0®60ftl0ft6% 
.60®60ft65 


Escutcheons. 

Door Lock—Same dls as Door Locks. 

Ttonead. 60 ® 60 ftl 05 

wood. 26% 


Fenn’s. 40 * 

Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball. 25 % 

Femi’s Cork Stops.S 8 ^g 

Frary’s Pat. Petroleuin. . ;:. . :4bft6A25 

B.4L.B. Co. 

West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key.. .60% 
Star, Metal Plug. new Ust.40% 

Oort Lined 70 *iW7oIii3 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. 605 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .60*10% 
John Sommers' 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.405 

ECL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.605 

Diamond Lock. 405 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.. 505 

Good enough Cedar. 505 

Boss Metallic Key. 605 

Reliable Cork Lined. 605 

Western Pattern Cork Lined. 605 

Self-Measuring 

Enterprise, ¥ dos $60.00. 20 ft 10 % 

Lane’s, ¥ dos $36.00.26ft 10 % 

Victor, ¥ dos $36.00.26*10% 

Felloe Plates.¥ n> 6 ® 6 * 4 # 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati. .. 46 ft 65 

Files— 

Domestic — 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, ftc. .00* 10®60ft 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files. l °265 

Nicholson’s Roval Flies (Seconds)... .765 
^* 1 . ^ (extra prices on certain sixes) 

Other makers, best brands 

,, ( ™ nd j.,.."^aotSSfiSSriK 


Buffalo Champion. 00 * 10 * 6 % 

$aSSSS»a^::::::::::::::':::gS 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. 20 ft 10®305 

Henis.¥ dos $8.75®$4.00 

P. D. ft Co.¥ dos $3.76®$4.00 

Shepard’s Qneen City.405 

Fry Pans— 

H* 'l Ust..76ft6®76ftl0 

i.j . 0 1 2 3 4 

+ do*..$3.76 $4.70 $6.80 $5.96 $6J*5 

No. 6 0 7 8 

¥ dos.$7.50 $8.76 $10.00 $11.26 

Low List. 66 ft 105 

No. 0 12 3 4 

¥ dos..$3.00 $8.76 $4.25 $4.76 $6.26 

No. 6 0 7 8 

P do*.$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 

Fn*e— ¥ 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse.for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse.for dry ground 2.86 
81ngle Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.26 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 

G auges— 

Marking, Mortise, ftc.60&105 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch, 
25ft 105 

Wire, low list.. 10 ft 105 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden ft Co.105 

Wire, Morse’s.. 60 ® 60*65 

Wire, Brown ft Sharpe's. 10®205 

Gimlet*— 

Nall and Spike.60ftl0ft55 

* Eureka ’’Gimlets.40*105 

Diamond ” Gimlets. ¥ gr $5.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.46® 45*65 

Double Cut, Ives'.60®60ft65 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40ft 105 

“ Bee,” ¥ gr $12.26®26ft65 

Glue— 

LePage's Ua^dd.26®25&55 

Upton's Liquid.855 

Le Page ft Co.’s Improved Process 

26®25*6% 

Glue Pot*- 



B^toher.Butcher's list. 205 

Stubs... .Stubs list, 26®305 

Turton’s .Tnrton’s Ust, M®265 

Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list. 605 

Plating Machines— 

Knox, 4*4-lnch Rolls.$3.26 each ) < 

Knox, 6 -fnch Rolls.$3,00 each f ^ 

Eagle, 3*4-lnch Roll. $2.15. 365 

Eagle, 5*4-lnch Roll, $2.86. 355 

Crown, 4*4 in., $3.60; 0in., $4.00; 8 in!/ 

$6.60 each . 35 * 

Crown Jewel, 0 In.$8.50 each.* 86 % 

American, 6 in., $3.00; 6 tn^iOT? ln„ 

$4.60 each. 36 % 

Domestic Fluter . .each*. $i 60 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal 

_ ¥ dos $ 12 . 26% 

Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1 , $16.00; 2 , 

$12.50: 3, $10.00. .’..305 

bepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 ¥ do* 

$16.30. 40 % 

ShejMurl Hand Fluter, No. 11*6 * ¥ do* 

Shggtfd Hand Fluteri’No. 96 ¥ dos^ 

Clark’s Hand Fluter. ¥ dos tuloo!*.*. *. :365 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 

_ ¥ dos $15.00 . 30% 

Buffalo.¥ do* $10.00.10% 

Fluting Scissors—. 465 

Fodder Squeezers— 

Blair’s.¥ do* $ 2.00 

Blair’s “Climax”.¥ do* $J.25 


Tinned. 

Enameled. 

Family, Howe’s “ 
Family, L. F. C.’s 


Eureka” 
‘ Handy ’ 


.405 

.40*55 

....405 

...605 


Grindstone*— 

SmalL at factory.¥ ton $7.50®9.00 

Grindstone Fixture*— 

8 argent’s Patent,. 70*105 

Reading Hardware Co. 30*105 

Hack Saw*. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, *4-tn. Jute.60*25 

Covert's, Rope. *4-in. Hemp.40*25 

- \dj. Rope Halters.40ft25 

Hors- J — 


Covert’s Ac, _ 
Covert’s Hemp 


one and Cattle Tie. 

60*25 

Covert's Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 

„ 60*10*25 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Maydole's, Ust Dec. 1, *86.25®26ftl05 

Buffalo Hammer Co ....) Tl _ # .. , O0 . 
Humason ft Beckley... [ ^ 

Atha Tool Co. ) «W0ftl05 

Fayette R. Plumb.40ftl0®505 

C. Hammond ft Son.40*10®605 

Verree.. 65 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2,3, $1.26, L50 ft 

L76 .30*105 

Nelson Tool Works...40*105 

Warner ft Nobles.20®26 

Peck, Stow ft Wilcox.405 

Sargent’s..384*105 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 ft and under.¥* 40#) 


8 to 6 Z.¥Z 86 # 

Oyer6Z...,.„ v ...¥Z 30J 


60*10 

I ( *10 ® 705 
Wilkinson’s Smiths...... i04#®li#¥ z 

Handcuffs and Leg Iroas— 
Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $16.00 

¥ do*. 105 

Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $26.00 

¥ do*.105 

Tower’s. 265 

Daley's Improved Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished, ¥ dos $48.00 ; Nickeled, 
$67.00: 8 Hands. Polished, ¥ dos 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00... 255 

Handles— 

Iron, Wrought or Oast- 
Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 3 1 

Per dos... .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.35 ..50 
„ , 00 ftl 0&105 

Roggin's Latches.¥ dos 30#®35* 

Bronze Iron Drop Lstcbes..¥ dos 70# net 
Jap'd Store Door Randles—Nuts, $L62; 

Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $ 0.88 .net 

Barn Door, ¥ dos $1.40. 10*105 

Chest and Lifting. 705 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.40ft 10®40* 10*65 

Hammer. Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, ftc...40% 

Brad Awl.¥ gr $2.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. ¥ gr 4.60 ) 
Hlckotj Firmer Chisel, largo. ¥ gr 5.00 
Apple Firmer Chisel ass’d.. .¥ gr 5.00 l 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large... ¥ gr 6.00 f 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d... ¥ gr 3 . 00 1 
Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. ¥ gr 5.00 J 

J. S. Smith ft Co.’s Pat File..... .& 

File, assorted.¥ gr 2.75) . ^ 

Auger, assorted.¥ gr 6.00 } 

Auger, large.¥ gr 7.00) * 0*105 

Pat. Auger, Ives’.30*105 

Pat. Auger, Douglass’... ¥ set$1.25 

Pat. Auger, Swau’.¥ set $1.00 

Hoe Rake, Shovels Ae.60*1 5 
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Croes-Cut Saw Handles— 

Atkina' No. 1 Loop, ¥ pair, 30*: No. 8, 
22*; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible. 22*. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles, 60*... 60% 

Champion..16* 

Hangers— 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .00610610070% 
Barn Door, New England. .60610610070% 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.66% 

Orleans Steel.66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.65% 

U. a Wood Track.66% 

Champion..60&10% 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Yfg. Co.'s 

list...70% 

Climax Anti-Friction.60% 

Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track.56% 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed's Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

Sterlinfpsimp'ved (Anti-Friction).05&lO% 
Victor. No. 1, $15.00; No. 2. $16.50; No. 

8, $ia 00 . 6062 % 

Cherltree.60610% 

Kidder's.60610060% 

The Boss..60610% 

Best Antl-FrlcUon.60610% 

Duplex (Wood Track).6061065% 

Terhr's Pat., ¥ do* pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

Cm&'sPaL,’ No. 4,$12.’66; Na^fSlAO: 

No. 6 ,$ia 00 .60616060% 

Wood Track Iron Clad, ¥ ft. 10*.60 

616060% 

Carrier Steel Anti-Frtctlon.6006065% 

Architect, ¥ set $6.00.20% 

Eclipse.20610% 

Felix, ¥ set $4.50.20% 

Richards'.80030610% 

Lane's Steel Anti-Friction.40610% 

Ball Bearing Door Hanger.. 20610026610 % 

Warner’s Fat..20020610% 

Stearns’ Anti-Friction.20020610% 

Stearns' Challenge.... .26610026610610% 

Faultless.. .4004066% 

American, ¥ set $6.00..20610% 

Rider 6 Wooster, No. 1, 62^*; No. 2, 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 40610 % 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6*. 7 and 8.20610% 

Crescent.60060610% 

Nickel, Cast Iron..60% 

Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.40% 

Scranton Anti-Friction Single Strap .83Vs% 
8cranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% 

Universal Antl-Frictlon. .40% 

Wild West. 4 in. Wheel, $16.00; 6 In. 

Wheel, $21.00.46% 

Star.4061004061066% 

May. 6066060610 % 

Barry. $6.00.40610% 

Harness Snaps— 

See Snaps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1,1886. 

Isaiah Blood.35040% 

Hunt’s Shingling, Lath and Claw. .4066% 

Hunt's Broad.40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co..40610060% 

Hurd’s.40610060% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40610060% 

Wm. Mann. Jr., 6 Co.5006065% 

Underhill rage Tool Co.4065060610% 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright.... 33W< 

C. Hammond 6 Son.40610060% 

Simmons'.40610060% 

Peck's.4061004061066% 

Kelly's.6006066% 

8argent 6 Co.60% 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.4061004061066% 
Collins. 10% 

Hay and Straw Knives— 

Lightning.. Mfrs’. price ¥ do* $18.00,26% 
But jobbers frequently give extras. 

Gem.¥ do* $10 

Wadsworth’s.4067^040610% 

Carter’s Needle.¥ do* $11.K&$12.00 

Heath’s.¥ do* $18^14.00 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60% 

Auburn. Straw.40% 

NoHn*s Hay.¥ do* $10.00 

Hinges— 

Wrought Iron Hinge* 

Strap andT..76075 

Screw Hook and $ 

Strap. 


Heav^ Welded) 


14 to20in., ¥ ft... 3 
22to80In., ¥ ft....r' 

0 to 12 In., ¥ ft.. 

14 to 20 in., ¥ ft . 

22 to86In., ¥ lb...! 

8crewB ^.)i|ISili 10 ' 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 84 

60610% 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234 

66610% 

Rolled Plate.70610% 

Rolled Raised. 70610% 

Plate Hinges J 8,10 6 12 in., ¥ ft.5% 

'* Providence ” ( over 12 in., ¥ ft.4% 

Spring Hinges— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1886 . 20 % 

Acme and U. S .30% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Hero and Monarch.50% 

American. Gem, ami Star, Japanned.20% 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed...net 

Oxfbrd, Ilronze and Brass.net 

Barker's Double Acting. 20610% 

Union Mfg. Co.25% 

Bommer’a.30% 

Buck man’s.15@2<J% 

Chicago.30% 

-- 


Wiles' 
Devore’s 
Rex. I 


...10% 

.40% 

.40% 

Royal.60% 

Reliable. 80% 

Champion.60% 

Gate Hinges— 

Western.¥ dor $4.40, 00% 

N. E.¥ doz $7.00, 56% 

N. E. Reversible.¥ doz $6.20, 556lo% 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, 2. 3.0o6lo65% 

N. Y. State.¥ doz $6.0<>. 55610% 

\utomatic .¥ doz $12.50, 50% 

Common Sense.¥ doz pair $4.50, 6o% 

Seymour's. 45610% 

Shepard’s . .6061065% 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. ¥ doz$12.uo. 

60% 

BUmd. Htmom- 

Parker.7662% 

Palmer.6066610% 

Seymour ..7062% 

Nicholson.46610% 

Buffer.50% J 


Clark's. Nos. 1. 3, 6, 40 and 60 

7561065@80% 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.60% 

Sargent's, Nos. 1, 3, 5,11,13 

75610(37561065% 

Sargent’s, No. 12.75610610% 

Reading’s Gravity.76610(37561066% 

Shepard’s 

Noiseless.7661066% 

Niagara.8062«% 

Buffalo.8066% 

Clark's Genuine Pat.8066% 

O. Lull 6 Porter.76610% 

Acme, Lull 6 Porter.7565% 

Queen City Reversible.76% 

Clark's Lull 6 Porter, Nos. 0, 1, lU, 

2, 2k, 8.7^61062k% 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 3, for Brick, 
$18.50.2662% 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, 6c.66% 

Planter's, Cotton, 6c.66% 

Warren floe.60% 

Magic.¥ do* $4.00 


D. 6 H. Scovll.20% 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .4666% 
Lane's Razor Blade, Scovll Pattern.. .30% 

Maynard, 8. 6 O. Pat.4666% 

San d us ky Tool Co., S. 6 0. Pat.60% 

Hubbard 6 Co, S. 6 0. Pat.60% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. 6 0. Pat... .60% 

Grub. 600060610 % 

Hoc Rings and Ringer*— 

Hill's Improved Ringers.¥ dos $ 4.50 

Hill’s Ola Style Ringers.¥ doz $3.00 

Hill's Tongs. ¥ doz $4.60 

Hill's Rings..¥ do* bxs $2.25(32.40 

Perfect Rings.¥ do* bxs $ 1 . 75 ( 32.00 

Perfect Ringers.¥ dor $2.60 

Blair’s Hog Ringers.¥ doz $2.60(32.66 

Blair’s Hog Rings.¥ dos 96<@$1.00 

Champion Ringers.¥ doz $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.¥ do* $2.26 

Brown’s Ringers.¥ do* $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.¥ doz $L25@1.80 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

Moore’s Differential Pulley Block.. . .40% 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..25% 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Bale Pat.¥ do* $4.00; 26% 

Nicholson File Holders.20% 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron- 

Store Hollow-Ware— 

Ground.60@6066% 

Unground.00610060610610% 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Marlin Kettles.66610% 

Boilers and Saucepans.4066% 

Tinned Boilers and Saucepans.40% 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.6006065% 

Maslln Kettles.60610060610610% 

Boilers and Saucepans.4066% 

Agate and Granite Ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.6006066% 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 6 7 8 9 

Each....66* 60* 66* 76* 

Silver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 % cash in 80 days. 

Reed 6 Barton. 

Meriden Britannia Co. La*** 

Simpson, Hall. Miller 6 Co. 4066% 

Rogers 6 Brother. 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.) 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.( 406666% 

Hooks— 

Cast Iron— 

it’s list., 

[ 60610610% 

Clothes Line, Reading'list 

00610060610610% 

Celling, 8argent’s list. .66610610% 

Harness, Reading list..66610066610610% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

Coat and HatReadlng.60610@6o2l061(>% 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton. .» do* $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet 6 Handle W’ks). 

Tassel and Picture (T. 6 8. Mfg. Co.). ..60% 
Wrought Staples, Hooks,6c. 

See Wrought Goods. 

Wire — 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list 

]ggg. 

Wire Coat and Hat,* Miles',' ’list April, 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.76610080% 

Miscellaneous. 

Gras8.No.2, $2.00: No. 3, $2286; No. 4, $2.60 

Nolln’a Grass.¥ doz $2.26 

Bush.66080% 

Whiffletree—Patent.56% 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..00^10610% 

Fish Hooks. American. 60% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nalls— 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

25610(325610610% 
Clinton, Fln..24* 22* 21* 20* 19*. 

40610060% 

Essex ....28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

26610025610610% 

Lyra-.26* 23* 22* 21* £)*. 

4061066060% 

Snowden ,^.«26* 28* 22* 21* 20*. 

4061066050% 

Putnam.23*21* 20* 19* 18*. 

1000 lb In year 16% 

Vulcan.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*..12J*65% 

Northwest’n.26# 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

Globe.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*. .2062!** 

Boston..23* 21* 20* 19* 18*.2062k% 

A. C.26* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

25610033466% 

C. B.-K..26* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

25610^33466% 

Champlain . .28* 26* 26* 24* 23*. 

25610610% 


Ap % 


Saranac.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*...80610% 

Champion .. .25* 23* 22* 21* 20*. 

10610610% 

CipeweU . »'******&>,»*m 

Star.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*. 

10610@10612U% 

Anchor.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*.86% 

Western.23* 21* 20* 19* 18*.. .40610% 

Empire Bronzed.14 ¥ ft. 

Horse Shoes—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Competition. .7661007561066% 

Standard..70070610% 

Extra.60060610% 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co.. Para.80610% 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co., Extra.60% 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Co.. Dundee.6061066% 

Huskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable.¥ gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.¥ gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 

Spittoons, No. 2, ¥ dos.$6.75 

Basins, Ringed. ¥ do*., No. 1, $3.70; 

No. 2, $8?10; ko.8..$2.70 

Washtubs, Nested, Noe. 0,1, 2 and 3 (4 

pieces), ¥ do*, nests.$16.87 

Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 (4 

pieces), ¥ do*, nests.$8.37 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-lnch (3 

pieces). ¥ do*, nests.$6.75 

liquid Measures, pt., qt, 2 qt. and fun- 

nell (4 pieces) ¥ set.$3.00 

Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qU. (5 

pieces), ¥ set.$2.26 

8ee also Pails. 

Jack Screws—See Screws. 


Kettles— 


_ Spun. Stamped. 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., ¥ ft.... 84* 21 * 

Brass larger than 17 In., 

¥ lb. 26* 28k* 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollow-Ware. 

Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30,1886.. .606100 
6066% 

Eagle, Cabinet, 6c.88462% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40% 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss* Pad. and Cab. .86% 

Ratchet Bed Keys.¥ do* $4.00.16% 

Wollensak Tinned.60610% 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin's. 

Apple wood Handies.. .¥ doz $6.00, 40% 
Rosewood or Cocobolo. ¥ doz $9.00,40% 

Knives— 

Wilson's Butcher Knives.26080% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.26% 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, 6c.40% 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40610% 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20026% 

Ames’ Bread Knives. ¥ dos $1.60,16020% 

Moran's Shoe and Bread.20% 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

$2.00 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... .$3.60 

Knobs- 

Door Mineral.66068% 

Door Por. Jap’d.76078% 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.00@&26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.$2.00&2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain... ..60610060610610% 

Hemacite Door Knobs.40610060% 

Yale 6 Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40% 

Furniture Plain.75* gro inch. 10% 

Furniture. Wood Screws.25610% 

Base. Rubber Tip.7061066% 

Picture, Judd’s.60610610070% 

Picture, Sargent’s.70610% 

Picture, Hemacite.8666% 

Shutter, Porcelain. 66610% 

Carriage. Jap.¥ gro 80*. 60610% 

L a Mel5ng. Sargent’s.66610% 

Melting, Reading.86610% 

Melting, Monroe's Pat... ¥ dos $4.00, 40% 

Melting, P. S. 6 W.36610040% 

Melting, Warner's.80% 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.60610% 

Quaker City.60610% 

Enterprise.00610% 

Lanterns— 

Tubular— 

Plain with Guards, ¥ do*.$4.0004.25 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$4.6004.76 

Square Plain, with Guards—$4.00@4J26 
8q. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4.2604.50 
Without Guards, 26* ¥ dos las*. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police. Small, $0.00: Medium, $7.26; 
Large, $9.76.20026% 

Lemon Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.... ¥ do* $6 j00^ 

Wood. No. 2.¥ do* $8.00, 85% 

Wood. Common.¥ do* $1.7001.75 

D unla p's Improved.¥ dos $3.75. 20% 

Samnus... .No. 1, $5.0u; No. 2. $9; 12, 

$18 ¥ do*.26610% 

Jennings’ Star.¥ dos $2.60 

The Boss.¥ do* $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, ¥ do* $6.60; 2, $3.86; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.600*066% 

King.4066% 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Flsb, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk. .00% 

Draper’s Masons' Linen, 84 ft- No. 1. 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.76; No. 3, $2.26; No. 4, 

$2.76; No. 6, $3.25.26% 

Cotton Chalk.66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4k> $2.50; 

10% 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1, $0.60; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3. $7.50 ¥ 

gro.26% 

Mason's Linen, No. 3k, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4k. $2.60. 

Mason's Colored Cotton.46% 

Wire Clothes...Nos. 18 19 20 

$3.00 $8.00 $2.60 


Ventilator Cord, Samsonr Braided, 
White or Drab Cotton.. ¥ doz $7 A0.20% 

Locks, 6c.— 

Door Locks , Latches, dbv 

List Dec. 80, '86. chgd Feb. 2, ’87. 

6061006065% 

Mallory, Wheeler 6 Co., list 

Sargent 6 Co., list Aug. 1. ’88. .56626^ 
10060610% 

Reading Hardware Co., list 

Livingston 6 Co.70% 

Note.—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins' Burglar Proof..60626% 

Plate.881*68% 

F. Many's “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.50 
¥ doz. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040610% 

Yale Corrugated Key.3814% 

Delts Flat Key. 

L. 6 C. Round Key Latches.80610% 

L. 6 C. Flat Key Latches. 33 * 610 % 

Homer’s Night Latches. .16% 

Yale, new list.8814% 

Sbepardson or U. S.86% 

Felteror American.40610% 

Seed's N. Y. Hasp Look.26% 

Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par *) List March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin...) Jan.1,'86..88*62% 

Delta, No*. 80 to 89.1.40% 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 03.40610% 

Delta. Nos. 86 to 96.....80% 

Stoddard Lock Co.80688)4% 

“Champion" Night Latches... ....40% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040610% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.2662% 

‘'Champion " Cab. and Combln...33*4% 

Yale. ...T..8$U% 

Homer’s. 26% 

Padlocks — 

List Dec. 28.'84.75076610% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.4062% 

Homer's, Nos. 0 to 91.80% 

Homer’s Scandinavian, 6c., Nos. 100 to 
606..16% 

A. E. Delta.40% 

Champon Padlocks.40% 

Hotchkiss.80% 

Star.46% 

Horseshoe.¥ do*. $$. 40040610% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040610% 

Nock’s.80% 

Brown's Pat.26% 

Scandinavian.90090610% 

Fralm’s Pat. Soandavian low list.60% 

Ames 8word Co. up to No. 160.40% 

Ames 8word Co. above No. 160..60% 

Lumber Tools, 

Ring Peavles, “Blue Line "...¥ dos I 

Ring Peavles, Common.¥ dos I 

Steel Socket Peavles.¥dosi 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles_¥ dos $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Line"..¥ dost 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. ¥do 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp,'_ 

Line" Finish. ... .$16.00 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish.¥ dos $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “ Blue Line " 

Finish.¥ do* $14.00 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish.¥ do* $12.00 

Hand Spikes.... ¥ do* 0 ft., $16.00; 8 ft., 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike 6 Hook, ¥ dos., 12 ft.. 

8 1 AO; 14 ft.. $12AO: 10 ft., $14.60; 
ft- $17AO: 20 ft., $2lA0. 

Pike rioles. Pike only, ¥ do*. 12 ft- 
$10.00: 14 ft- $11.00: 10 ft., $18.00; 18 
K, $10.00; 20 ft , mOO. 

Pike Poles, not ironed, ¥ do*. 12 ft. 
$6.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 10 ft., $9.00; 16 
ft.. $12.00: 20 ft., $10.00. 

Setting Poles, ¥ dos, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
fC$16.00; 16 ft., $17.00 
Swamp Hooks.¥ dos $18.00 

Lastro— 

Four-ounce Bottles....¥ do*, $1.75; ¥ 
gross..$17.00 


M 


allots— 

Hickory.20610020610610% 

Lignumvltae..20610090610610% 

B. 6 L. Block Co., Hickory 6 L. V. 
M 30030610% 

Match Safes— 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting. ..¥ do* $1 AO. 
Mattocks-Regular list... .6066000610% 
Meat Cutters— 

Dixon's ¥ do*. 4066% 

Nos. 12 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 

Woodruff's ¥ dos.4066% 

Nos. 100 160 

$16.00 $18.00 

Champion ¥ dos.40646% 

Nos..200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern ¥ dos. 7007065% 

Nos.U 12 18 

$27.00 $33.00 $46.00 

American.80% 

Nos. 1 2 3 4 B 6 

Each.$5 $7 $10 $26 $60 $60 

Enterprise.80% 

Nos.. .10 12 22 82 42 

Each.$8 $2 AO $4 $6 $16 

Pennsylvania.40610% 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

¥ do*....$24.00 $28.00 $86.00 $28.00 

Miles' Challenge ¥ dos.46046610% 

No*.. 12 3 

$22.00 $80.00 $40.00 

Home No. 1.¥ dos, $86.00, 66610% 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos.A 2 0 8 

$60 $75 $80 $226.20026% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20610080% 

Chad born’s Smoked Beef Cutter. ¥ doz 
$66.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d guallty), ¥ gr.. 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades, $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop's. 20610% 

Smith’s, ¥ doz. Single, $2.00: Doable, $3 
40046% 

Knapp 6 Cowles.50610060% 

Buffalo Ad 1u stable.¥ do*. $3.00, $6% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 2), 1889. 


Molasses Gates— 

Stebbln’sPat. 70®70A7k* 

Stebbin's Genuine.(JOftlO&iO* 

Stebbin’s Tinned Ends. 40 ftl 0 * 

'Chase's Hard Metal.60A10* 

Bush’s.20* 

Lincoln's Pattern.7O07O&1O 

Weed's. 30*10% 

'Boss. V dos: 

Nos. 1, $7; No. 2,18; No. 3, $9: No. 4. 
$10.........60*10*10* 

Money Drawers....¥ dos, $ 18®$20 
Muzzles— 

Safety.¥ dos. $8.00, 26 % 

N^alls. see Trade Report. 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 

Wire Nalls, Standard Penny...V keg 
$2.60®$2.60 

Nall Puller— 

‘Curtiss Hammer.¥ dps $9.00 

Giant, No. 1.¥ dos. $30.00. 10% 

Pelican.¥ dos, $9.00, 26* 

•Boss.¥ dos. $30.00.30* 

Li ghtning .V dos $21.00 

Nall Sets— 

Square.¥ gr., 

Round.¥ gr. | 

‘Cannon's Diamond Point. ..¥ gr.,$12, 

Nnt Crackers— 

Table (H. * B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Blake's Pattern.¥ dos $2.00,10* 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60* 

Nuts- 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.9# 

Cold Punched.. 6.4# 6.6# 

‘In lots lees than 100 s>, V a, add k#» 1-a 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

O akum- 

Government. .¥ a 7H 08 # 

TJ. S. Navy.¥ lb6R«7# 

Navy...¥ a 6 HtmHt 

Oilers— 

•Zinc and Tin.66®66*10* 

Brass and Copper.60ftl0®60*l0*6* 

Malleable. Hammers' Improved, No. 1, 
$8.00; No. 2, $4.00; No. $ $4.40 ¥ dos. 

lOOlOftlO* 

Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list. 40* 

Prior's Pat. or/' Paragon ” Zinc, 

OOftlOftlO* 

Prior's Pat. or “ Paragon " Brass.60*> 

'Olmstead's Tin and Zinc.60* 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.60* 

Broughton's Zinc.00* 

Broughton’s Brass.60* 




Tracking, Steam— 

X Rubber- 


Rubber — 

Standard .60*10®60ftl0A10* 

Extra .60ftl0a00* 

N. T. B. ftP. Co., Standard ...60&10&5* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 

¥ 1b 66#, 30* 

Jenkins' Standard.¥ ft 80#, 36* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.10#® 11# ¥ ft 

Russia Packing.14# ¥ ft 

Italian Packing.18#®14# ¥ ft 

‘Cotton Packing ..15#®17# ¥ ft 

Jute.7#®8# ¥ ft 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanised Iron— 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, ¥doz. $2.76 8.00 3.26 
Hill's Heavy Weight,¥ dz. 3.00 8.25 3.76 

Whiting's. 2.75 8.00 3.26 

SldneyShephard ft Co.... 2.80 3.00 3.40 

Iron Clad. 2.76 8.00 3.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 3.26 8.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt.¥ dos $4.50 

Fire, Stable and Milk, 14 qt. .¥ dos $6.86 

Pencils— 

Faber’s Carpenters’.high list 60* 

Faber's Round Gilt.7¥ gro $6.26 

Dixon’s Lead.¥ gro $4.60 

Dixon's Lumber.¥ gro $6.75 

Dixon’s Carpenters'.40ftl0* 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adze Eye, 6 to 0. $12.00: 

0 to 7, $13.00.60*6®00ftl0* 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent's list.60ftl0ftl0* 

Brass Head. Combination list.50&10* 

Porcelain Head,Sargent’s list.60ft 10ft 10* 
Porcelain Head, Combination list. .40ft 10* 
Niles’ Patent.40* 

Pinking Irons— ¥ dos 66# net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron- 

List March 23, 1887. 

Ik and under, Plain.66* 

Ik and under. Galvanized.60* 

lk and over. Plain.65&2k 


§ and over, Galvanised . 


. 66 & 2 * 


Boiler Tubes, Iron.60ft2H 

Planes and Plane Irons— 


Moldln 


Wood Planes— 


.50ft6®60ftl0* 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.20ftl0* 

Plane Irons, Butcher's.. .$6.00®$6.25 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ This¬ 
tle ”. 40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.30* 

Double.40* 

L.& I. J. White.26* 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button's Patent.80ft 10®40* 

Hall’s No. 2. 5 in., $18.60; No. 4. 7 in. 

$21.00 ¥ dos.20&10@33k* 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. .50® 60*10* 

Gas Pliers.60* 

Gas Pliers. Custar's Nickel Plated. .60&5* 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40* 

Russell's Parallel.26* 

P.S. ft W. Cast Steel.60* 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners' Cutting Nippers, 

add 6*dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, ¥ dos. $12.00... .80ft6* 
Cronk’s 8 in., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40&40&5* 

Plumbs and Levels— 

Regular List.70&10®70ftl0ftl0* 

Disston’s.46A10* 

Pocket Levels.70&10®70ftl0ftl0* 

Davis Iron Levels.30* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10ftl0* 

Polish, Metal. 

Prestoline.20A10* 

Krestollne Paste. . * 

Gaston’s Silver Compound. 

Pokes, Animal- 

Bishop's I. X. L.¥ dos 

Bishop’s O. K.¥ dos 

Bishop’s Pioneer.¥ dos 

Bishop's American.¥ dos 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. ¥ gr 812.00&16.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt. .¥ gr $26.00026.00 

Post Hole and Tree Augers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ dos $36.00. 

26ftl0* 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, ¥ dos $36. 20* 
Eureka Diggers . .. .7¥ dos $16.00® 17.00 

Leed’s.¥ dos 88.00®9.00 

Vaughan's Poet Hole Auger, ¥ dos 

$18.00® 14.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.¥ dos $18.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.¥ dos $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.¥ dos $9.00 

Schneldler.¥ dos $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers... ¥ dos $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, ¥aos $60.00, 

50ft6®60ftl0* 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, ¥ dos $30.00, 
40®40ftl0* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.¥ dos $6.00®5.50 

Antrim Combination.¥ dos $8.00 

Hoosler.¥ dos $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw.¥ doz$18.00. 20&10* 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, ¥ dos $12.00, 
20&10* 

E. S. Lee ft Co.’s Pruning Tools.40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, ¥ dos 

$3.75® 4.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, ¥ dos $4.26® 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

¥ dos $12.00,20* 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel.¥ dos $8.60,80* 
J. Malllnson ft Co.. No. 1, $6.25; No. 2,7.26 
Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, &c.60&10* 

Japanned Screw. . .00*10* 

Brass Screw. .60ft 10* 

Japanned Side.06*4*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.00*10* 

Empire Sash Pulley. . 56®0O* 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction.50* 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00: Swivel, 

$4.60.50ftl0®50ftl0ft6* 

Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, 

$5.70 .60* 

Hay Fork, "F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60* 

Shade Rack.46* 

Tackle Blocks.See Blocks 

Moore’s Anti-Friction 6 In.Wheel, ¥ dos 

$12.00.40* 

Pum pa¬ 
ds tern, Best Makers.60ftl0®60* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . ,60ftl0®60 
ftlOftlO* 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70ft5® 

70&10ft5* 

Punches 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ¥ dos.. ,60®66# 
Bemls ft Call (Ws rust Steel Drive.. 50*6* 
BemlsftCallCoV snrlugfleld Socket.00ft5* 

Spring, good quality.... ¥ dos $2.60®2.60 

Spring, Leach's Pat.16* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40* 

Solid Tinners’.¥ dos $1.44.66* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.16* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


R. 


ling. _ 

iienchTFlmt Quality.60®60&6* 

Bench, Second Quality.60ft 10®60ft 10&10* 

Bailey’s (Stanley R, ft L. Co.).40&10* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).40®10* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. ft L. 

Co.).20&10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).20&10* 

Steer's Iron Planes.36®36ft5* 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s.30ftl0®30ftl0&10* 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. ,30&10®80ftl0ftl0* 

Birmingham Plane Co..50®60ft5* 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting.20ft 10* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.40®40ft5* 

Sargent’s ..90ftl0®30fti0ftl0* 


Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

10* 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson.60®60&5* 

Imitation " ....¥dos$2.00,20&10A5* 

Torrey’s.20* 

Badger's Belt and Com.¥ dos $2.00 

Lamont Combination.¥ dos $4.00 

Rivets and Burro- 

Copper.60* 

Iron, list Nov. 17. ’87.60* 

Rivet Sets. .50ftl0* 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26ft2* 

Stair, Black Walnut. ¥ dos 40* 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60&10ftl0* 

Acme Moore’s Antl-Frictlon.66* 

Union Barn Door Roller.70* 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. ..k In. and larger ¥ lb 16k#' 

Manila.kin. ¥ h 10] 

Manila.k and 5-16 in. ¥ ft 10* 

Manila Tarred Rope.¥ lb 16] 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft lb ir 

Sisal...k inch and larger ¥ lb 1! 

Sisal.k in. ¥ ft 1 

Sisal. M and 5-16 in. ¥ ft 1 

Sisal, Hay Rope.¥ lb 11 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.¥ ft 12 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn.¥ lb 11 

Cotton Rope.¥ U 1(4—, — 

Jute Rope.¥ ft 8# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80ftl0®80*10ftl0* 

Ivory.60®60ftl0* 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Steel.25*10* 



S, 


ail- 

Slldlng Door. Writ Brass,r¥ lb 36*.16* 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Writ Iron. .¥ ft. 7# 
Sliding Door, Iron, Pain ted, ¥ foot 4*, 40* 
Barn Door. Light.In. k k k 

Per 100 feet.$2.00 2.60 3.10,10* 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet....$2.16 2.70 3.26. .net 

Terry's Wrought Iron, ¥ foot.4k®6# 

Victor Track Rail, 7* ¥ foot.50*2* 

Carrier Steel Rail, ¥ foot.4 k# 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.26* 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods. 66* 

Cast Steel, outside goods.0O&1O®7O* 

Malleable. 7O®70&6* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00. 60* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.00, 60* 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$6.00.25* 


lad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ... ¥ 100 a. 

$2.40®$2.65 

Self-Heating.¥ dos $9Mnet 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.... ¥ dos $18.00 net 

Gleaeon’sShleld and Toilet.26* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40®40ftl0* 

Enterprise Star Irons.40* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, ¥ dos, 

$16.00.dis 16* 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter 

¥ dos $24.00 net 
Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8k*, 15* 

New England.6*. 16* 

Mahony's Troy Pol. Irons.26* 

Sensible.20®20ft5* 

National Self-Heating.30 * 

Said and Emery Paper and 
Cloth- 

List April 19,1886 .40ftl0®50* 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth.80* 

Hash Cord- 

Common. ¥ h. 10® 11# 

Patent, good quality.¥ a 13® 13k# 

White Cotton Braided, fair.. ¥ ft 28®29# 

Common Russia Sash.¥ ft 13k# 

Patent " “ .¥ lb 15# 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.¥ ft 22#®23# 

India Cable Laid ” .¥ ft 13# 

Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 60#.10ftl0&5* 

A Quality, Drab, 55#.lO&lOftS* 

B Quality, White, 60#.20ftl0ft6* 

B Quality, Drab, 66#.20ftl0ft5* 

C Quality, White (only).26k#®28# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34# 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .89# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.25# 

Samson- 

Braided, White Cotton, 50#..30®30ft5* 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 66#... .30®80ft6* 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 66#. .30®30ft6* 
Braided, Linen, 80#.30®30ft6* 

Sash Locks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 ¥ gz. J 

Ferguson’s. : 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 
60ft2* 

Victor.60ftl0fta* 

Walker’s.10* 

Attwell Mfg. Co.26ft33k* 

Reading.66kft 10®66Hftl0ft 10* 

Hammond’s Window Springs..40* 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 

Brised.¥ gr $4.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

¥ gr $10.00 

Universal.30* 

Kmipuhall’s ‘iravlty. 90* 

Kempshall’s Model.60®60ft 10* 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, leeo.70* 

Pay son’s Perfect.60®60ftl0* 

Hugunin’s Sash Balances.26ft5ft2* 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks.26ft5ft2* 

Stoddard "Practical”.10* 

Ives’ Patent.60®60ftl0* 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, ¥ gr $8 ; 

106. $10.00.20*10* 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60* 

Champion Sa/ety, list March 1, 1888 

65®66*5* 

Security.70* 

Buckeye.¥ gro $4.80 

Sash Weights— 

Solid Eyes.¥ ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ "Challenge,” ¥ doz $20, 60®50ft5* 

Perry.¥ doz, No. 1, $15.00: No. 0, 

$21.00.50®50*6* 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00.20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.20ftl0®30* 

Silvers.40&10* 

Saws— 

Disston’s Cir¬ 
cular.46®45&5* Extras some- 

Disston’s Cross } times given 

Cuts.45®45&5* I by jobbers. 

Dlsston’s Hand 26®25ft5* I 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and H< 


heading 

50 * 10 * 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

¥ foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 

¥ foot 60# 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 

¥ foot 90# 

Atkins’Champion and Electric Tooth 

X Cuts.¥ foot 27®28# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuts. .¥ foot 18# 

Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.40* 

W. M. ft C., Hand.,30ft6®30ftl0* 

W. M. ft C., Champion X Cuts, F 

lar.¥ foots 

W. M. ft C. X Cuts, Thin Back. 

¥ foot 27#®29# 

Peace Circular and Mill.46ftl0* 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip 

20ftl0®20ftl0ftl0* 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard.. .¥ foot 26# 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 

¥ foot 27®28# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill 

45®46ftl0* 

Richardson’s X Cuts, 

No. 1. 39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 3, 24# 

Hack Saws— 

Griffin's, complete.40ftl0®60* 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40ftl0®60* 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.<■.. .26* 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.26* 

Eureka and Crescent.25* 

Haw Frame*— 

White Vermont.¥ gro $9.00®10.09 

Red, Polished and Varnished_¥ dos 

$1.60,26* 

Saw Seta— 

Stillman's Genuine.. .¥ dos$5.00®7V76^ 

Stillman’s Imlta.¥doz $3.25®63$T* 

40ft6®40ftl0* 

Common Lever.¥ dos $2.00, 40 ft 6 * 

MorriU’s No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 3ft4. $24.00. 

40ftl0®60* 

Leach’s...No. 0, $8.00; No. 1. $15, 16®20* 

Nash's.20&l0®20ftl0ftl0* 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.$6.60, dis 10* 

Hammer, Bemis ft Call Co.’s new Pat. 

90ft6* 

Bemis ft Call Co.'s Lever and Spring 

Hammer.30»* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Plate.10* 

Bemis ft Call Co.’s Cross Cut.12k* 

Aiken’s Genuine.$13.00, 60ftl0* 

Aiken's Imitation.$7.00, 66ft6* 

Hart's Pat. Lever.20* 

Disston’s Star, $0, No. 16, $6.60: dis 20ft 
10®20ftl0®10* 

Atkin’s Lever, ¥ dos No. 1, $&00; No. 2, 

Atkin’s Criterion.¥ dos £3 

Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $15.00; No. 2. 

$24.00 .40A10* 

Avery'8 Saw 8et and Punch..40* 

Am. Tool Co.'s Superior.¥ dos $16,60* 

Saw Toola— 

Atkin's Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior. 

$6.00 ¥ dos 

Scales 

Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good quality, 

¥ dos $21.06 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161.... ¥ doz $6.76®$7.06 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.10®2.26 

Union Platform, Striped.$2J30®2.90 

Chatlllon’s Grocers' Trip Scales.60* 

Chatillon’s Eureka.26* 

Chatlllon's Favorite.40* 

Family. Turnbulls.80®90ftl0* 

Riehle Bros.' Platform.6* 

Scale Beams— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.. .60ft 10® 
60ft l0ft6 * 

Chatlllon's No. 1.40* 

Chatlllon's No. 2.60* 

Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. ft L. CoJ 

$6.60.90ftl0* 

Box, 1 Handle.¥ doz $4.00.10* 

Box, 2 Handle.¥ dos $6.00.10* 

Defiance Box and Ship.20ftl0* 

Foot.60ftl0®60* 

Ship, Common.¥ dps $8.50 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.10* 

Screen Window and Door 

F ram eft- 

porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

Warner's Screen Corner Irons.. -ffS® 

Stearns' Frames and Qoraen.SeSafiftlS* 

Screw Drlvero— 

Douglas Mfg. Go.90*10*10* 

Disston’s.46*10* 

Disston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10* 

Buck Bros. .90* 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.66*10* 

Black Handles..60*10* 

Sargent ft Oo.'s 

No. 1 Forged Blade:.60*10*10* 

Noe. 20, & and 60.06kft 10*10* 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1.00*20®70* 

No. 1 Extra.60®00*10* 

Nos. 00 ft 4.60*5966*10*6* 

Stearns’.25*10*6* 

Gay * Parsons.96* 

Champion.26*10* 

Clark's Pat.90®8$4* 

Crawford’s Adjustable.90* 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..26®26*10* 

Allard’s Spiral, new list.26* 

Kolb’s Common Sense.. ¥ doz $6.00. dis 
26*10* 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits_90*30*6* 

Screw Driver Bits.¥ dos 60®76# 

Screw-Driver Bite, Parr’s.¥ gro »B.25 

Fray’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets.No. 3, $12.00, dis 

P. D. * Co.’s all Steel.J$* 

Screws— 

Wood Screws —List March 1,1889 

Flat Head Iron. 60%) 

Round Head Iron... .40* 

Flat Head Brass.46* 

Round Head Brass.. .36* 

Flat Head Bronze... .46* 

Round Head Bronae.36* 


often givea 
by jobbers 


Digitized by boogie 














































































































































































































































































March 21 , 1889 


THE IRON AGE 


461 


.1 

I RaU, Am. Screw Co........ ...... .76* 


Machine— 

Flat Head, Iron. BW 

Round Head, Iron. 604 

Bench and Hand — 

Bench, Iron.66*10956*10*104 

Bench, Wood, Beech.F do* $2.36 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*104 

Hand, Wood.25*10926*10*64 

Lag, 6lunt Point..V76976&1M 

•Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.751 

Bed. 

Hand“ - - 

Hand 

J^kScrows^ Millers Fails list. .60960AM 

Jack Screws, P. S. & W. .851 

jJck Screws, Sargent. .eOAlOQdO&lO&Sl 
Jack Screws, Stearns’.40940*104 

Scroll Saw*— 

Lester, complete, $10JK).261 

Rogers, complete, $4.00 ........... .261 

Barnes* Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 

..251 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.361 

Scythe Snaths.... ••• 60*21 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. .76&10975&10&64 
Pruning*..See Prulng Hooks and Shears. 
Ba mar q*» Lamp Trimmers...F do* $3.76 

Tinners*.20*21 

Seymour’,, 

***** ^^ ib gSjeo*10*l<Mt6* 

quaity C. a 

Acme Cast Shears. 10& }3 

gbunood Ca«t Shear,..... ...... • jg 

Vt<SS?C*st 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged 

OSaal tUI 

Chicago Drop Forge A F. Co., Solid 

Steel Forged....... .. 

Clause fth onr Co., Japanned.. .701 

Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list.601 

Sheaves— 

M. wftffilutJuly.. 1888.. BOAKXi jtgO^; 

R. * E.. list Dec. 18,1886. 

Patent RoUer. ...... e0A10 ^*{ 

Patent Roller, Hatfield's...............761 

Russell's Anil-Friction, list Dec.^jS^ 

Moore’s Anti-Friction.601 

a.*£!Kn£&Im.eowo^ 

Ship Tools— 

Albertson Mfg. Co.25* 

Shoes, Horse, Male, &c.— 
HurdOT^sTperklns’, Phcenlx, at factory 
Mule- 

Add $1 F keg to above prices. 

Or, Wrought- 

Ton lots.ft 9# 

1000 ft tots. 

600 ft lots. t ft 10# 

Shot- 

(Eastem prices 2# off, cash, 6 days. 
Drop, F bag. 25 ft.. 

SaHSfikvsswi":::::: im 

B uck and Chilled, f 6-lb bag.84 

Shovels and Spades— 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1^ 

Jobbers frequently give 697)44 

QrStSte iron.aoaSoSiS 

Griffith’s C. S.60960*104 

Gr iffith ’s Solid C. S. R. R. Goods.201 

r. 1 _ • -« ITA,b tr TVvr.1 rvo OfW 


HSbSdfCo.. ***** 7*4 

Lehigh Mfg. Co....... ....... .60*104 

Pajrne Pettebone * Son, list January 

Rowland’s, Black Iron..60*101 

Rowland’s!Steel.60*6060*101 

Shovels aad Tonga- 


Skeins, Thimble— 

SJ^K?Wrt.'8««iUU»t'No5a?^W 

Vttca Turned and Fitted.861 

Sieve*— 

Buffalo Metallic. S. S. A Co...50*26*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters.F do ijt?*22 

Electric.fgr 821.60 

SStert.P gr $18.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters— F aoz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

V QOS fo«00 

Smith's Adjustable T. * C. Strainer. 

t QOS# fl>25 

Sieves, Wooden Rim — 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, F dos.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 20, Nested, F dos.. 86# $L00 

Mesh 24, Nested, P dos.. $1.00 1.10 

Slate#— 

School, by case. 


.60*104 


Saapa, Harneaa, dec — 


Anchor CT. * S. Mfg. Co.).—Jg 

Hotchkiss.Ig* 

Salient’s Patent Guarded.70*10*104 

German, new list..40*104 

... 

CovSrt. New Patent.«>*5*24 

Covert, New R. B.inaiSSS 

Covered Spring.60*10*104 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,188<L^^ 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron.46* 

Wood. 304 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).40*104 

Stearns’....20*109304 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s...P dos $10.00.604 

Stearns’.20*104 

Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 p do*. 

55*104 

Douglas’.P doz $9.00,204 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list—70*104 
Solid^Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 

Ust.70*104 

Buffalo S. S. * Co.33**24 

Silver-Platedr~(4> moe. or 64 cash 30 
days). _ 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.504 

C. Rogers & Bros.604 

Rogers *Bro.504 

Reed * Barton.504 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co... ...60*10960* 

Simpson. Hall, Miller * Co.60*10 

Holmes* Edwards Silver Co.: 

Silver Plated.60*10960* 

No. 67 Mexican Silver.60*104 

No. 30 Silver Metal.60*104 

No. 24 German Silver.60*10 

No. 60 Nickel Silver.604 

No. 49 Nickel Sliver.50*10 

German Silver.60960*6 

German Silver, Hall * Elton. .60*64 cash 

Nickel Silver.60A6960&10AM cash 

Britannia.604 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*104] a 

Boardman’s Nickel Silver.604 l g 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case f 0 
lots.604 J^, 

Springs— 

Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll.60960*6* 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs.264 

Square*— 

xtekJnMed’":::::::::l 75 * 10 ® 80 * 

Try Square and T Bevels. .00*10*10(3704 
Dies ton’s Try Square and T Bevels.46*104 
Win ter bottom’d Try and Miter... .80*104 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

264 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*64 

Staples— 

Fence Staples, Galvanised. ( 

Fence Staple., Plain.} sSJtSi 

Steel yards.40*10960* 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’a 

Waterford Goods.80*6(330*104 

Butterfield’s Goods.80*6(380*104 

Lightning Screw Plate.26(3304 

Reece’s New Screw Plates—3314*5(3404 

Stone— 

Hindostan No. 1. 8#; Axe, 8$##; Slips 

Sand Slone*.....P ft2K# 

Washita Stone, Extra.P ft 10(320# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.P ft 14(316# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.P ft 10911# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .P ft 86(338# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.P ft 24925# 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 InP ft $1.60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 InP ft $1.86 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4to81n.F ft 40# 

Turkey Slips.P ft $1.00(31.60 

Lake Buperior,Chaae.P ft 16# 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase. ..P ft 31(332# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... P ft 
18(320# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds, .p ft 20026# 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets, .p gro $24.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joseph Dixon’s. P gro 

Gem.P gro 

Gold Medal.P gro 

Mirror.P pro _ 

Lustro.P gro $4.75 

Ruby.P gro $8.76 

Rising Sun, 6 gro lota.P gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.Pft $6.00 

Boynton’s Noon Day, p gro.13.00 

Parlor Pride 8tove Enamel..P gro $ cans 
Yates’Uquld, 2 8 6 10gaf....8# 

P gal .. !$0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-ft cans. 

Jet Black.P gro 

Japanese.F gro $3.60 

Fireside. P gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.P gro $19.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. F gro $9.00 
Bonnell’a Paste Stove Polish.. P gro $6.00 
Black Eagle Benxlne Paste, 6 and 10 ft 

pftj-ia .12)4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 ft 
Nickel Plate Paste , V.Vp gro m 

T acks, Brads, *c.- 
Llst, Jan. 2,1888.— [Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80980*64 

Steel Carpet.80980*64 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80980*64 

American Iron Cut.76976*104 

Swedes Iron.76*6976*104 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10976*10*64 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10976*10*64 
Tinned Swedes Iron, 

Gimp and Lace.76*10975*10*54 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10976*10*54 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.76*10976*10*64 
Swedes Iron Miners' .. .76*10976*10*64 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

76*10975*10*64 
Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron prleejist)^^ 

Copper Tacks.. ■ • • • .. .50*104 

Copper F inishing , Trunk and Clout 

Finishing Nalls.70*10970*10*104 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.70*10970* 10*104 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails, 70*109 
70*10*104 

Bosket Nalls 1 .70*10970*10*104 



Commou and Patent Brad*, 

Hungarian Nalls.70*10970*10*104 

Chair Nalls.70*10970*10*104 

Zinc Glaslers’ Points.60960*64 

Cigar Box Nalls.60*10960*10*64 

Picture-Frame Points...60*10960*10*64 
Looking Glatu*Tacks. ..60*10960*10*64 

Leathered Carpet.60*10960*10*54 

Brush Tacks.60*10960*10*64 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888,10*109 
10*10*64 

Lining and Saddle Nalls, List Jan. 1, 
1880: 

Silvered. 30*10*104 

Japanned.20*10*104 

Double-Pointed Tacks. 854 

Wire Carpet Nalls.60*104 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nalls, Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, R. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list. 60*104 

Tap Borer*— 

Common and Rind.20*104 

Ive's Tap Borere.331^*64 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.20*1( _ 

Clark's.33)49854 

Tape*, Measuring— 

American.26*104 

Spring.404 

Cnesterman’s, Regular Ust.269804 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case.... .80980*104 

Thimble Skein*—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale—Steel 

Standard Wire. Ust.60*10*64 

Tinners' Shears, dec,— 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).209264 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. Mallinson ft Co.83H4 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pf'oed, list 
Jan. 20 188777:. 76976*6 

Tire Benders, (Jpsetters, dec— 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .164 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.164 

Tobacco Cotters— 

Champion.20*109304 

Wood Bottom.$ dos $5.009$6.26 

All Iron.F doz $4.26 

Nashua Lock Co’.s F dos, $18.00 609664 

Wilson’s.664 

Sargent’s.F doz, $24, 66*104 

Acme.F do*, $20.00,404 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s: 

Class 3 and 4, Bronzed Iron..604 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.264 

Class 8 and 4, Brass.864 

Skylight Lifters.364 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.604 

RelherisTUst Jan. 1.1887- 

Bronzed Iron Rods.60*10*2 

Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. .304 

Excelsior.60*10*24 

Shaw’s.60*104 

Pay son’s Universal.40940*104 

Traps— 

Game — 

Newhouse.36940*64 

Oneida Pattern.70970*64 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*64 

Mouse and Rat- 
Mouse Wood.Choker, FdozhoU 

Mouse, Round Wire.F dos 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.F dos 

Mouse, Catch-’em-aUve.... F dz __ 

Mouse, “ Bonanza ”.F gr $10.00 net 

Mouse Delusion.F gr $18.00, 164 

Rat, “Decoy ”.F gr $10.00,104 

Ideal..F gr $ 10.00 

Cyclone.Far $6.26 

Hotchkiss MetaUlc Mouse, 6-hole traps, 

F doz 00# 

In full cases.F dos 76# 

Trowels— 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.264 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.164 

Disston’s Br’k and Plastering, 26926*104 

Peace’s Plastering.264 

Clement * Maynard’s. 204 

Rose’s Brick.169204 

Brade’s Brick.254 

Worrell's Brick and Plastering.204 

Garden. 704 

Triers— 

Butter and cheese.264 

Tracks, Warehouse, &c.— 

B. A L. Block Co.’s list, *82..404 

Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 


Flax Twine— 
No. 0, J# and j 
No. 12, H and ! 
No. 18, H *nd ! 
No. 24, H 
No. 86, Q and 


BC. B. 

i ft Balls.22# 80# 

] ft Balls.21# 20# 

i ft'Balls.18# 28# 

ft Balls.18# 28# 

ft Balls.16# 27# 


No. 264. Mattress, M and ft Balls.48960# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, % ft Balls.25# 

Mason Line, Linen. ft Balls.66# 

2- Ply Hemp, M ana % ft Balls (Spring 

Twine).U%# 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 ft Balls.12#912H# 

8-Ply Hemp, 1H ft Balls.11#9HM# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to 1b . .16#9lo# 

2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, % ft Balls.10# 

\frool. QHt 

Paper.18#914# 

Cotton Mops, 6, 0,12 and 15 ft to doz. .18# 


SoUd Box.60960*64 

ParaUel— 

Fisher * Norris Doable Screw.16*104 

Stephens’.269804 


Parker’s.209284 

Wilson’s.664 

Howard’s.. • • - -40% 

Bonney’s.*0*104 

Millers Falls.40940*104 

Trenton.40*5940*104 

Merrill’s. 1^9204 

Sargent’s. • • .00*10*104 

Backus and Union.•■40% 

Double Screw Leg. -16*104 

Prentiss.20*69264 

Simpson’s Adjustable.40j 

Moore’s.2°* 

Saw filers — 

Bonney’s. Nos. 2*3. $16.00.40*104 

Steam’s.334*10938)^10*104 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.8849864 

wSSSIrtii::::::: ::::::: :a*jS 

Combination Hand Vises.F gr $45L00 

CoweU Hand Vises. *>4 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.1°% 


W. 


agon Boxes— 

Per ft. 


.24# 

Wagon Jacks— 

Daisy.F do* $4.00, 264 

Washer Cutters— 

Smith’s Pat..F doz $12.00, 20*10*104 

Johnson’s.F do*$11.00^8844 

r P n P ?M°^^!:.*V i d»afw 

Bonney’s.80*104 

Washers— 

In lots less than 200 ft, F ft. add 4#, 6-ft 
boxes 1# to list. 

Wedges— 

Iron.V * 84# 

Steel.» * * 

Well Backets, Galvanlaed— 

Hill’s.F do*, 12 qt, $4.26; 14 Qt. $6^ 

Iron Clad.do*, 14 qt, $4.28^.66 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.$4^694.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top. .F dos $4.009-4J26 

Well Wheels— 

8 In., $2.26: 10 ln^ $2.70; 1£ in.. $3.25 

Wire- 

iron— 

M £ k S' Ann., NO.. 0 10 18... 70A10a75J 

Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18.70970*54 

GalvNos .*0 to 18.. -88*54 

Tln’d, Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.674£ 

Stone, , 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18, 

72m 

Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 10 to 26, 71 
75 

Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86,75910AM 

Tinned.*0970*104 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*5970*104 

Galvanized Fence. . .255 

Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 0.754 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14 ..... —764 

Brass, Ust Jan. 18,1884... 1 6*204 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884.._......... 25 4 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.—.■ • --654 

Mai In’s Steel and lin’d Wire on Spools, 

Matin’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 804 

Cast Steel Wire.•JJK 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.. • $6*9° ^^*8^ 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80..65# F ft 

Picture Wire. New Ust, 604 

Jfcrb Wire safety ^ ^ 

Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dec, - 

Painted Screen Cloth, good quality, 

F 100sq. ft., Ili0».h 
Galvanised Wire Netong.76975AM 

Wire Good*— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope— 

Ust May 1,1886. 

Iron.80% 

Cast Steel.40* 

Wreftchee— 

American Adjustable.404 

Baxter’s Adjustable “ S ” .... 40*109604 

Baxter’s Diagonal.40A1096M 

Coes’ Genuine.55*8% 

Com’ “ Mechanics’ ”.56*10*84 

Girard Standard.70*104 

Machlnlsta’, Sterling W T rench Co..70*104 
Lamson * deehions’ Engineers’ .. .60*104 

Lamson * Sessions’ standard.70*104 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought i 

"n? Agrlc'i: :, 

Sterling Wrought 
Bemls * CaU’c 

PatT Combination.864 

Merrick’s Pattern.864 

Brigg’s Path rn.• 2M 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe... 

No. 8 Pipe.40*104 

Aiken’s Pocket < Bright).$6.oo, dls 60*1^ 

The Favorite Pocket.F doz $4.00, 404 

Webster’s Pat. Combination.254 

Boardman’s. 20*104 

Always Ready.25AM 

Alligator. 604 

Donohue’s Engineer.20*104 

Acme, Bright. 

Acme, Nickeled. ... 

Walker’s.65*84 

Diamond Steel 

Wringers, Clothea- 
Llst March 11,1880, 24 cash. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples,-Hook., ftc., lUt 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 21, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

MARCH • 20, 1889. 

The following quotations are for email lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TKEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. ( , on a a 

1 to«in.x^tolin..V:.f*»1.90®.. # 

Refined Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x H to \% in.:*b 2.00 ® 2.10# 

4*4 to 8 in. x % to 1 in . ) 

1 to 6 in. x U and 6-16.V lb 2.20® 2.80# 

Rods—98 and 11-16 round and sq..y 1b 2.10 ® 2.20# 

Bands-] to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.* lb 2.20 ® 2.80# 

'* Burden Best ” Iron, base price.. v lb 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden’s “ H. B. A 8.” Iron, base 

price. 9 lb 2 80® ....f 

“Ulster”.lb lb 8.10® ....# 

Norway Rods.4.00 ® 5.00# 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price in small lots. 2*6# 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots 8*6# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. . 6# 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sised lots. 


I Weights per square foot and prices 1 



per pound. 


8 

i 

i i i i 

8 | . 

5 

3 

u a s 2 

2 *8 

l 

3 

s s 2 s 

5 8°° 

5 

SS 

to <+ 9* O 


25 

25 

26 26 27 28 

81 88 

25 

25 

28 26 28 80 

84 ... 

25 

26 

26 27 29 88 

86 .... 

25 

26 

26 28 80 84 

88 .... 

25 

2S 

27 29 81 86 


26 

26 

23 80 82 80 


25 

26 

80 83 87 .... 


26 

26 

81 . 


26 

27 



27 

28 



28 

80 




10 to 16.f lb 2.73 ® 2.80# 

17 to 2C .V lb 2.86 ® 8 00# 

21 to 24.2Mb 8.00 ® 8.10# 

26and 26....*b 8 20 ® .... 

27.$ » 8.86 ® 8.37*6# 

28...V lb 8.60 ® .. 

Qalv'd, 14 to 20. 9 1b. ‘4.50 ® .. 

Galv’c : 1 to 24. 9 lb, 4.87*6 ® . . 
Halv’d, 26 to 26, « lb, 5 28 ® ... 


2.80# 8.25 

8 00# 8.26 
8.10# 8.60 
8.50 

8.87H# 8.75 
.. ..# 4.00 


2d qual. 

4.88 ®.# 

4.75®.# 

5.12® .# 


Galv’d, 27. » b, 5.02*6 ®. 5.48 ®. t 

Galv’d, 28. $ lb, 6.00 ®. 6 . 86 ®. ..# 

Patent Planished.tjp lb A 10# B, ft# 

Russia.2Mb ftU# @ 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.V lb 5# ® 7# 

English 8 teel from Store. 

Best Cast.« lb 15 t 

Extra Cast .16*6® 17 # 

Best Double Shear. 9 b 15 # 

raster. 1st quality.*Mb i2 # 

German Steel, Best. « lb 10 # 

2 d quality.» b 9 # 

8 d quality.« fi> 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.W b 15 # 


2d quality, 
3d quality. 


8d quality.$ lb 1296# 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.. 

Straits, Pigs.28 # 

■“Eton. PUP*.2894# 

Straits in Bars.24 # 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

■elyn Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 66.75 ® ffl.00 

* 10.12x12.. 6.00 ® 6.25 

” .. 1C, 14 x 20.. 5.75 ® 8.00 

M “ .TC, 20 x 28.. 12.00 ® 12.60 


.IC, 20 x 28.. 12.00 

.IX, 10x14.. 7.26 

.IX, 12x12.. 7.60 

.IX, 14x20.. 7.26 

.IX, 20 x 28.. 15.00 

.DC, 12tfxl7.. 5 50 


.DX, 12*4 x 17.. 

7.00 

...Tc. 10x14,. 

5.75 

...IC, 12x12.. 

6.00 

....IC, 14x20.. 

5.75 

....IX, 10x14.. 

7.26 

....IX, 12x12.. 

7.60 

...IX 14x20. 

7.25 

.. .10,10x14.. 

5.00 

...IC, 12x12.. 

5.1296 

....IC, 14x20.. 

5.00 

....IC, 20 x 28.. 

11.00 

...IX. 10x14.. 

6.00 

...IX, 12x12.. 

6.25 

.. IX, 14x20.. 

6.00 

...IX. 20 x 28.. 

12.00 

DC, 1294x17.. 

475 

DX, 1296x17.. 

5.75 


Per box. 
66.00 

6.25 

0.00 

12.60 

7.50 

7.75 
7.60 

15 60 

5.75 

7.25 
6.00 
626 
6.00 
7.60 

7.75 
7.50 

: a ? 4 

6 . 18 W 


Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 64.75 
10x20.. 7.26 
20 x 28.. 9.75 
IX, 10 x 14,14x20. 5.50 

BV Grade —IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 4.40 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 


® 66.00 

® 7.60 

cm 10.26 
® 6.76 

® 4.60 


14 x20. 

. 64.40 

® 

$4.6296 

20 x 28. 

. 9.00 


9.25 

14x20. 

. 4.40 

® 

5.0296 

20 x 28. 

. 11.00 

® 

11.8796 

-IC, 14 x 20. 

.. 4.25 


4.50 

20x28.. 

.. 8.f0 


9.00 

IX, 14x20.. 

. 5.25 

® 

5.50 

20 x 28.. 

. 10.60 


10 80 


7in Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14x26.112 sheets_ $12.50 ® $12."5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets 12 75 ® 

IXX. 14 x dl.112 sheets . 14.25® 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
F lb. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppo ns a component of chief value), 
46 f.ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake .. ..1#>4 @ 17 * 

* Anchor ’ Brand. . . (Zb 16 0 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 ox. 12 ox. 10 ox. 

Per pound. 60.23 0.80 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, 94 inch diameter and over, per 

pound. .28# 

Circles, 60 inches In diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 6 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
I advance over lowest prioes of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

>egment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
| advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28c 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each.80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

I in.), each ... .12# 

[ For tinning boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each. 12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sixes, per 

square foot. 29 $# 

For tinning both sides double the above prioes. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 ...Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 


Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass, 

ft inch ^ lb.60# 96 inch lb .47# 

94 4 * “ . 44 # 94 44 “ 41 # 

94 44 44 .,.40# g “ 44 87# 

% 44 44 .89# % •* ” 86# 

1 44 44 .87# 1 44 44 84# 

1*6 41 44 .M# m 44 44 81# 

Roll and 8heet Brass. 

Discount from list..10 ® 15 * 

High Brass Bods. 

Over 1 inch diameter.27# 

94 inch tr> 1 inch diameter, both inclusive.24# 

No. 8 and less than 94 inch diameter.26# 

Smaller than No. 8.30# 

Bexagon, Octagon and 8quare, 8##lb advance 
over Round Rods. 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, 61.60 9 100 lb. 

Western Spelter . 594 # ® 596# 

44 Bergenport ”. 8* 

44 Bertha r ’.796 ® 8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet. 296# V 

600 ib casks.6*6# 

Per lb.796# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. 68 #100 lb. Old Lead, 2# 9 lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# # lb. 

American .4*6# 

Newark.42# 

Bar.5# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 6# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45* 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 694* 

Solder. 

96 @ 94 (Guaranteed). 15# 

Extra Wiping.12*6# 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cook son.V lb 1896# <% 14# 

Hallett’s . 44 ® 13# 


Plumb*Brass Work. 

Dis. per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8 tops.S5&10&S 

Ground *fops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.56A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.. A5A10A9 

Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller’' Pattern, from 

Western list. v ..55A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_50&10A2 

Compression Basin Cocks.60A10AS 

Compression Basin and 8 ink Cocks.50A10A8 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing | 

Cocks .30A10A* 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50A10A* 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, SHI Cocks. 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.60A10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56A10AS 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.56A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves. 8 ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Cloeet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.65A10A2 

Basin Clamps. Basm Joints and Strainers 66A10AS 
Boiler CouDlings, Ground Face, per set 

61.26 ..dis 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.61.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints. 60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.65A10A2 

Hose Goods ..66A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters* Brass and 
Iron Work. Discount 

per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves. G0&10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Flushed 

Brass Wheels.40&10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves._60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60&10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk’s Patent . 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Check Valves.00&10&2 

Brass Hose Valves.,. 60&10&2 

Brass aud Iron Frink Valves .60&10A2 

Brass >afety Valves. 60&10&3 

Brass Vacuum Valves. 50&10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60&10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50&10A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50&10&2 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 5796A10A2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57V6A10A2 

Brass Whistles. Water Gauges & Oil Cup?.60A10A2 
Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

50A10A2 

Brass Lubricators.60A10A2 

Brass Air Valves.60&10A2 

Brass Air Cocks.0O&1OA2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A10A2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50Ai0A2 

Brass Test Pumps.50&10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.0O&1OA2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.& > A10A2 

Brass Union Joints.60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..55A10&2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusiole and Boiler 

Plugs. 55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves ... .65&10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65&10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 65&10A2 

All iron Valves.65tlOA2 

Miscellaneous. Discount 

per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70A1« 

Plugs and Bushings.7BA1C 

Malleable Iron Unions.67U 

Malleable Iron Fittings. . JJ 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.F b 22 ® 24# 

4 * Ordinary. 6 * 

Black, ivory Drop, fair. 12 ® 15 * 

4 * best.. . 2H0 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8 #: assorted cans. 11 # 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best.40 ® 66 * 

44 in oil.45® 66 # 

44 Chinese dry .. . 

* 4 Ultramarine—.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 114 * 

* 4 Van Dyke.10 ® 3# 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass'd cans, 9#; kegs. 7# 

Green, Chrome. 15 ® 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® 26# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; beet, 26# 

Green, Puris in oil .good, 80#; beet, 35# 

Iron t'aint Bright Red.lb 2*4# 

Iron Paint. Brown . b 1*2* 

Iron Paint, Purple .» fi> 8 # 

Iron Paint. Ground in oil. Bright Red_ 9 ft> <U 4 # 

Iron PaiDt, Ground in oil. Red .tp b 5 

Tron Pain lUnd in oil, Brown.f) fi> fiuj 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple. 39 

Litharge. . tyu 

Mineral P>nnts . 2 ® J# 

Orange Mineral. 10 # 

Red Lead. American. 6 * 4 * 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.61.65 ® 6L7T 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11 # ; kegs, 8 4 

R«d Indian Dry.9 ® 12s 

R 09* 4 Pink..»0 ® # 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, March 28, 1889. 


Horizontal Boring, Turning and 
Milling Machine. 

The machine of which we herewith 
present a perspective and cross sectional 
view is designed for general use in manu¬ 
facturing and repair shops; it may be used 
for boring and drilling, as a turning lathe, 
and as a milling machine on large work. 
When used as a boring mill, the large flat 
table upon which to bolt work facilitates 
the setting, as it is necessary to consider 
but one point at a time. When bolted to 
the table the cross-wire adjustment per¬ 
mits of accurately reaching the desired 
line horizontally, while the up-and-down 
adjustment of the head and tail spindles 
provides for vertical alignment. When, 
as is frequently the case, the distances re¬ 
quired are from planed base and side, the 
measurements can be made and fixed be¬ 
fore the work is placed on the table. 
When a drill chuck is substituted for the 


driven from a pinion upon a cone shaft. 
Back gears furnish ample power for heavy 
work. A pulley outside the pinion on the 
main spindle drives an intermediate shaft, 
upon which a cone is arranged to drive 
the gear of the feed-screw for operating the 
apron. Through suitable gearing the car¬ 
riage is moved laterally and the table 
crosswise. The carriage is provided with 
clamps for bindirg in position when mill¬ 
ing is being done. This machine is made 
by Nicholson & Waterman, of Providence, 
R. L 

The Dnty on Fancy Nails. 


The Treasury Department, acting under 
a decision in a suit brought for the recov¬ 
ery of alleged excessive duties exacted on 
certain brass-headed and gilt-headed nails, 
holds as follows: 

The United States attorney reports that 
the importations in question were of two 


the rate upon ‘ 1 britannia ware and plated 
and gilt articles and wares of all kinds. ” 

With regard to the nails first above 
mentioned—viz., those which were not 
treated with any overlaying substance to 
give them the gilt appearance—a judgment 
was rendered in favor of the defendant, 
while with regard to the second class of 
nails, which were found to be actually 
gilded, the jury found for the plaintiffs, 
and to be dutiable at the rate of 35 per 
cent, ad valorem, as gilt articles, under 
paragraph 210. 

It is also understood that the trial in 
question was a retrial of the case, with a 
similar result in effect to that of the first 
trial. Upon submitting the matter to the 
United States Attorney-General, that 
officer certifies that no appeal or writ of 
error will be taken by the United States 
from the judgment of the Circuit Court. 
The Department, therefore, concurring in 
said judgment, authorizes the Collector to 



HORIZONTAL BORING, TURNING AND MILLING MACHINE.-NICHOLSON & WATERMAN. 


face-plate the machine is adapted for 
drilling holes in large pieces. By means 
of the cross-traverse of the table and the 
up-and-down feed of the head a hole can 
be located anywhere in a space 27 x 86 
inches on the 48-inch swing machine. The 
jgili is converted into a swing lathe when 
provided with a turning rest, and will 
then perform all the work of a lathe ex¬ 
cept screw cutting, which feature can be 
added if necessary. By means of the cross- 
traverse feed of the table and the power- 
feed connected to it large pieces can be 
milled. 

The bed of the machine measures 12 
feet in length. Both the head and tail 
spindles can be adjusted up and down. 
The latter is moved lengthwise in its box, 
which is fitted to the sliding frame, and is 
moved vertically by means of a screw and 
gears operated from the top of the frame. 
The frame is moved laterally by rack and 
pinion connection. The front spindle 
runs in two long and large bronze taper 
take-up boxes fitted to boxes which are 
adjustable up and c'own in the frame, 
which is stationary. The spindle passes 
through a center sleeve, to which the ele¬ 
vating screw is attached; the screw passes 
through a nut in one of two bevel gears 
operated by wrench. The outer end of 
the spindle is fitted with a large gear 


general kinds; first, small nails with large 
brass heads, such as are used in upholster¬ 
ing furniture, the heads of which were not 
treated with any overlaying substance, but 
got their gilt appearance from the brass 
out of which they were made, being sub- 

i 'ected to a lacquering process which en- 
tanced their luster, but did not change 
their color; second, a line of nails with 
much larger heads, in fancy shapes, such 
as crosses, Jleur de lis> imitation roses, &c., 
which were found to be actually gilded— 
that is to say, subjected to an overlaying 
substance which gave them the color of 
gold. 

All of these articles, it appears, were 
classified by the defendant (Collector) at 
the time of importation, under the clause 
which imposes a duty of 45 per cent, ad 
valorem upon u manufactures, articles or 
wares not specially enumerated or pro¬ 
vided for in this act, composed wholly or 
in part of iron, steel, copper, * * * 

or any other metal, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured,” while the plaintiffs 
claimed that the same were dutiable 
either at the rate of 4 cents per pound, 
the rate upon “ horseshoe nails, hob 
nails and wire nails, and all other 
wrought iron and steel nails not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act,” 
or at the rate of 35 per cent, ad valorem, 


take the necessary steps for the settlement 
of the same. 


American machinery will make a fine 
display at the approaching Paris Exhibi 
tion, perhaps the best ever seen beyond 
the boundaries of the United States. The 
American division of Machinery Hall has 
40,000 square feet. Chief amon^ the ex 
hibits there will be seen the display of 
Edison's works and inventions in applying 
electricity to machinery and lignting. 
The Thomson-Houston Electric Welding 
Company will contribute a noteworthy 
feature to this department by exhibiting a 
process for welding metals by electricity. 
The power for the machinery in the Amer¬ 
ican department will be furnished by two 
steam engines of 100 horse-power each. 
C. H. Brown & Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
built one, and the other is a new style 
automatic high-speed engine, constructed 
by the Straignt Line Engine Company, of 
Syracuse. Agricultural implements will 
be fully represented and also milling and 
flour-cleaning machinery. Noteworthy ex¬ 
hibits will be seen, such as Colt’s patent 
firearms and steam engines; a specimen of 
the work of the Crosby Steam Gauge and 
Valve Company; a circular loom from 
J. Van Dussen Reed; an example of the 
work of the Worthington Pumping Ma- 
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chine Company. Among the novelties 
will be found machine tools from William 
Sellers & Co., of Philadelphia; the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company, of Providence, 
and Warner <fc Swasey, of Cleveland. In 
this line will be exhibited a new process 
for rolling metals into different forms and 
a machine for rolling and swaging steel 
screws. J. S. McCoy will show some 
pneumatic tools for dressing stone and 
other materials. A new invention is a 
leather link belt from the American 
Leather Link Belt Company, through 
which will be transmitted 100 horse¬ 
power. Another peculiar feature for 
transmitting horse-power is a steel wire 
belt. George Fred Simmons, of Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass., will send a machine for roll¬ 
ing metal into forms, and Clough & 
McConnell a machine for making cork¬ 
screws. 


Northern Freight Rates. 


TWO GREAT IRONMASTERS TALK. 

During the past week two of the lead¬ 
ing ironmasters of the country, Andrew 
Carnegie, of Pittsburgh, and Abram S. 
Hewitt, of New York, have expressed 
opinions which it would be well for rail¬ 
road managers to act upon at an early 
date. 

In the course of an address before the 
Franklin Institute, at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Carnegie, speaking of Pennsylvania in¬ 
dustries, is reported to have said: 

If the railroad companies of this State 
were satisfied with fair tolls its iron man¬ 
ufacturers would still have a show against 
Southern competition, and Mr Carnegie 
said he knew that two-thirds of the 
present rates would leave the railways a 
good profit in Eastern Pennsylvania. The 
rates on pig iron were three times greater 
than in the South. The only hopeful view 
to take of the situation in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania was that railway rates could and 
would be reduced on all materials used in 
the manufacture of iron, which gave the 
railways so much of their business. The 
adoption of the basic process of steel¬ 
making would also be a helpful factor. It 
was an ominous circumstance that a big 
steel company of Harrisburg abandoned 
its works and occupied others near Balti¬ 
more, and it was humiliating to a Penn¬ 
sylvanian that Baltimore was preferred to 
Philadelphia as a seaport, where the latter 
was the natural entry. 

It was not easy to fix the responsibility 
for this removal, and the decadence of 
Philadelphia as a seaport, he said, but the 
railways might easily elevate the situation 
by a reduction of their rates to the rates 
on products of other States brought through 
Pennsylvania. It was not by this policy 
of unjust discrimination that the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad was built up, nor by the 
maintenance of this policy could it be long 
maintained. 

“ I come now to speak of the measures 
that must be adopted in order to remedy 
this ill condition, due to coal and railway 
discrimination. The industries of Penn¬ 
sylvania are at the mercy of the railroads, 
and whether her future is prosperous or 
disastrous is a matter for the railway gen¬ 
eral freight agent. We are all at his 
mercy. It is these railroads that most im¬ 
pede the progress of the State that has 
given them existence than anything else. 
All portions of the State suffer alike. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was once noted for 
its efforts for the development of the 
Sjate. Recently such is not the case. If 
a State commission ever sits—and I hope 
this will come to pass—it will decide that 
the charges of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will be as much less than those 
of the New York Central and the New 
York and Lake Erie as reports show them 
to be greater. 

44 In 1885 , 1886 and 1887 the freight rate 
per mile of the Pennsylvania in this State 
was 26 per cent, greater than the New 
York Central and 22 per cent, greater than 
the New York and Lake Erie. In the 


same years the passenger rates were 20 
percent, more than the New York Central 
and 15 per cent, more than the New York 
and Lake Erie’s. The profit exacted last 
year by the Pennsylvania from this State 
upon freight was 2.20 mills per ton per 
mile, while in New Jersey it was 1.56 mills 
—40 per cent. less. 

44 From their profits in Pennsylvania 
last year were paid the entire dividend 
upon the stock—$ 1 , 200,000 handed over to 
Western lines apparently as a gift and 
$ 1 , 161,100 expended on repairs and im¬ 
provements. Here we have this gigantic 
monopoly levying upon the State whose 
creature it is a tax bevond a fair return 
upon its stock of fully $ 3 , 000 , 000 , or, with 
improvement expenditures, $ 4 , 000 , 000 . 
Nor is the Pennsylvania alone to blame, 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna and West¬ 
ern Railroad in 1887 showed a profit per 
ton per mile charged in Pennsylvania of 
1.31 mills, or 31 per cent, more profit per 
ton per mile than it got in New York 
State.** 

Abram S. Hewitt, in an interview at 
Atlanta credited to him, said: 

“ It is true that we have been very 
deeply impressed by all that we have seen 



Sectional Elevation Through Head Stock 
of Machine Shown on First Page. 

here in the South, and especially by what 
we have learned about the sensible and 
liberal spirit manifested by your railroads 
toward the industries of the section. It is 
to this, in my opinion, more than to any¬ 
thing else, that the extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of your section is due. The wealth 
is here, but it might have lain here un¬ 
touched had not the railroads shown so 
liberal a spirit toward those who under¬ 
took its development.” 

44 Are present rates lower than those in 
the North ?’* he was asked. 

44 Very much lower. I should say that 
the rates upon new materials given by the 
Southern roads are less than half, those 
given by the roads in the North. You 
have superior ores and the coal supply at 
your doors, but your greatest advantage 
is in your cheap railroad rates, which 
enable your manufacturers to place their 
products in any part of the North or West 
A5 cheap or cheaper than we can doit. 

44 The fact that we are dissatisfied with 
our treatment at the hands of the Northern 
roads doesn’t necessarily mean a change 
on our part. What we shall insist upon is 
a change on the part of our railroads, 
which must give us better rates or we 
shall be unable to compete with the iron 
mills of the South.” 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway 
Company have sold to the Anniston Pipe 
Works, of Anniston, Ala., 11,000 tons of 


pig iron, with the stipulated understand¬ 
ing that all of the iron is to be covered by 
warrants of the American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company. We understand that 
the sellers are instructed to deliver the 
iron into warrant stores, the delivery to 
begin in April and to cover a period of 
six to ten months. The sale includes 5000 
tons of Gray Forge, 4000 tons of No. 8 
foundry and 1000 tons each of open and of 
close silvery. 


The Boiler-Makers* Meeting. 

A. T. Douthett, Jr., of the Por¬ 
ter Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, of Allegheny City, Pa., has 
issued a call for a convention of boiler 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, West Virginia, Maryland and New 
Jersey, to be held in the Hotel Anderson, 
Pittsburgh, on April 16 next. Mr. Dou¬ 
thett informed the representative of The 
Iron Age that the object of this convention 
is to organize, if possible, an advisory 
board of boiler manufacturers. In the 
States named above there are about 45ft 
establishments engaged in boiler-making. 
An effort will be made to create a greater 
interest in the manufacture of boilers, 
make the use of the very best material 
compulsory, thus decreasing the number 
of explosions, and to establish a minimum 
price which will insure a reasonable profit 
on all boilers built, thus offering a pre¬ 
mium for superior style and workmanship. 
It has been charged that the manufact¬ 
urers propose to form a trust. We are 
informed that there is no truth in this 
report whatever. Each manufacturer 
entering the association will manage 
his own trade and sell direct, but 
it is expected that an agreement will be 
made that none will sell below the mini¬ 
mum price decided upon. The question 
of wages will not be considered. Boiler 
manufacturers, it is claimed, are paying 
more in proportion to their employees than 
other workmen in like crafts receive, but 
members of the new organization will; 
attend to their individual affairs in this 
respect, and it is contended that the uni¬ 
form scale of selling will ultimately result 
in an advance of wages. The sole object 
of the new association is declared to be to 
stop the cutting of prices and secure a 
better grade of boilers. Mr. Douthett is 
in receipt of a number pf letters from dif¬ 
ferent concern* promising their co-opera¬ 
tion and stating that they will be present 
at the meeting.. The following manufact¬ 
urers from Pittsburgh, ere expected to be 
present: Porter Foundry end Machine 
Company, Limited* Riter & Coniey, R. 
Munroe & Son* Jjas. MpNeil & Son, Velte 
& McDonald* 8. B. Rheams & Co., 
Dougherty & Morrison and W. 8. Pendle- 
burry, Son d? Ce. 


John Scott, one of the projectors of thp 
Edgar Thomson Steel, Works and until a 
short time ago. a member of the firm of 
Carnegie, Phqips & Co., died in Pitts¬ 
burgh on Sunday, aged, 68 years. In addi¬ 
tion to being president of the Allegheny 
Valley road he v.as a director in the 
People’s Savings. Bank, a. director, in the 
Mansfield Coal, and Coke Company, a 
heavy stockholder in the Pittsburgh Loco¬ 
motive Works and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Works, at Creighton Station. He 
was at one time president of the Pitts¬ 
burgh* Virginia and Chariest m Railroad, 
and a director in the Pennsyluania Rail¬ 
road. 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that exported galyanized fencing, manu¬ 
factured in N.ew Jersey from imported 
steel and spelter, is entitled to a drawback 
equal to the duty paid on the imported 
material, less the legal retention of 10 per 
cent* 
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The Hinkle Furnace Plant at 
Ashland, Wis. 

The remarkably heavy output of pig 
iron achieved by the Hinkle Furnace has 
attracted much attention. No other char¬ 
coal furnace has ever succeeded in making 
over 85 tons of pig iron in 24 hours, while 
this furnace has repeatedly exceeded 100 
tons, its highest yield thus far having been 
111 tons, which was accomplished on the 
19th of February. The coke furnaces of 
the country have improved wonderfully in 
recent years, totally eclipsing the records 
of the managers who first became famous 
for their acmevements in furnace driving, 
and who inaugurated the new departure m 


American coke practice which has so 
heavily increased the production of pig 
iron by individual plants. But, while this 
has been true of coke furnaces, the char¬ 
coal furnaces have been lagging, by com¬ 
parison. The progress they have made 
has not been brilliant, although it has 
been steady. The opportunity for dis¬ 
tinction in this respect seems to have been 
left for the Hinkle Furnace, and the man¬ 
ner in which it has distanced its competi¬ 
tors shows the possibilities of large 
charcoal-iron output which have always 
existed, and the probability of still greater 
achievements to be realized through the 
sleepless rivalry of ambitious managers. 
The following information about this new 
furnace will be of interest to our readers. 

The discovery of large deposits of rich 
iron ore and the development of numerous 
mines in the Gogebic range of Northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan suggested the lo¬ 
cation of this furnace at Ashland. Not 


only is this point the natural lake port of 
shipments for Gogebic ores, but it is also 
witnin easy reach of the Vermillion dis¬ 
trict of Minnesota. Ashland is situated 
on an estuary of Lake Superior, known as 
Chequamegon Bay, which is 12 miles long 
and about 6 miles wide, and forms one of 
the finest harbors on the lakes. The close 
proximity of extensive forests of hardwood 
timber is a natural advantage of paramount 
value. Thus the three prime requisites 
for a successful operation of a charcoal 
furnace, an abundant supply of rich ores, 
forests of hardwood timber and cheap 
transportation are found at Ashland. The 
Ashland Iron and Steel Company were or¬ 
ganized and incorporated in November, 


1886, aided and encouraged by the 
generosity of enterprising citizens. A site 
was chosen for the furnace in the west 
end of the city of Ashland, the property 
of the company comprising a total of 14 
blocks with an extensive frontage on 
Chequamegon Bay. 

A contract for the erection of an 80-ton 
charcoal furnace was made with James P. 
Witherow, of Pittsburgh, in the spring of 

1887. The work of construction was per¬ 
formed under the direct supervision of his 
constructing engineer, E. 0. Darley. The 
blowing engine, however, was built by 
Edward P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. 
The furnace was completed and blown in 
April 4, 1888, under the management of 
C. P. Perrin. The furnace not operating 
satisfactorily, the owners decided to blow 
it out and remodel it in some respects, so 
that this blast ended on June 80. The 
work of reconstruction was placed in the 
hands of Morris R. Hunt, who had had 


long experience in the management of 
charcoal furnaces running on Lake Su¬ 
perior ores, and he was also made man¬ 
ager. The lines of the furnace were ma¬ 
terially changed, other minor alterations 
were made and the furnace was again 
blown in August 81, since which time its 
performance has been in every way satis- 
factory. A stop of seven days was made 
from January 18th to the 20th for the 
purpose of adding some improvements 
then found desirable. Although it was 
built to make 80 tons a day, the average 
for the first blast was but 484 tons a day. 
The second blast is much better, averag¬ 
ing 70 tons a day up to January 20, which 
would have been much increased if the 
supply of fuel had not run short and if it 
had not been largely soft-wood coal. Since 
January 20, up to March 9 (the latest in¬ 
formation at hand), the daily average has 
been 91 tons over. Hardwood charcoal 
is now being used, but the heavy produc¬ 
tion of the furnace, it is claimed, is not 
being accomplished at the expense of fuel. 
In fact, a slight saving of fuel is being 
effected as compared with the consumi? 
tion prior to January 9. Although t$p. 
cubical capacity of the furnace was so^e : 
what reduced in its reconstruction, it was 
expected that the output would be in¬ 
creased, but the owners were hardly pre¬ 
pared to find the product running so far 
in excess of the original estimate made by 
the builder. 

The Hinkle furnace plant is well ar¬ 
ranged for handling stock and the finished 
product. It has direct connections with 
the Wisconsin Central, Milwaukee. Lake 
Shore and Western, Northern Pacific and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
railroads, with another connection soon 
to be made with the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic. In addition, it possesses 
the advantages of a location on tne lakes, 
affording cheap water transportation for a 
large part of the year with a vast area of 
country. The buildings are all of the most 
substantial character, having Lake Su¬ 
perior red sandstone foundations, brick 
superstructures and iron truss roofs. The 
stack is an iron shell, supported on cast- 
iron columns, with bell and hopper top 
and a gas-pipe water jacket system for 
cooling the boshes. The arrangement of 
the blowing engine and the hot-blast stoves 
in relation to the furnace stack is most ex¬ 
cellent. They stand directly in line, with 
the stoves between the engine and the 
stack, so that the* air pressure is delivered 
from the blowing cylinders to the furnace 
through pipes which are as straight as it 
is possible to make them. This is illus¬ 
trated in the accompanying diagram of 
the works. 

The ore is received on two elevated 
tracks running directly into the stock-house. 
Each of these tracks covers about 800 feet 
of linear measurement, and with their ap¬ 
proaches, which furnish additional storage 
room underneath, afford a total capacity 
for about 30,000 tons of ore. The stock- 
house is 62 feet by 150 feet and 32 feet 
high, with an annex in the rear, into 
which the tracks are continued, which is 
used for storing charcoal to be held for 
emergencies, and will contain a very con¬ 
siderable supply. The charcoal for daily 
use is received on tracks outside of the 
stock-house, and is unloaded from the cars 
into the charging buggies within a short 
distance of the hoist tower. A Blake 
crusher of the largest size, with an inde¬ 
pendent engine, is located in the stock- 
house and is used for crushing limestone 
and the hard ore from Minnesota. The 
tower for hoisting stock to the top of the 
furnace is 85 feet high, built of brick and 
contains a double cage worked by an Otis 
hoist engine. 

The house in yrhich the blowing engine 
is located is 3$ feet by 42 feet, affording 
sufficient spacq {or the addition of another 
engine if that ^iould at any time be 
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•deemed desirable. This engine is of the 
vertical type, with a heavy cast frame, 
was built by Edward P. Allis A Co., of 
Milwaukee, and is described in a separate 
article. It is now run at a speed of about 26 
revolutions per minute and delivers a 
pressure in the furnace of about 6 pounds. 
Adjoining the engine-house is the pump¬ 
house, 18 feet by 34 feet, containing three 
Dean duplex pumps and one No. 


Cameron 


10 

?ater is obtained from 
a natural reservoir in the immediate 
vicinity, but a supplemental pump works 


*on pump, 
ural resei 


has also been provided to supply water to 
* ' . * lak( ‘ 


the furnace directly from the lake in case 
of accident to the regular supply. The 
roof of the engine-house is composed of a 
water tank which holds 76,000 gallons. 
The boiler-house is 42 feet by 38 feet and 
contains three Heine safety boilers, each 
of 150 horse-power, with space left for 
additions. The furnace supplies all the 
gas needed for fuel to operate these boilers. 
The draft stack is built with an iron shell 
with fire-brick lining and is 150 feet high 
and 7 feet in diameter. The stove-house, 
55 feet by 65 feet, contains two Whit well 
fire-brick stoves, as improved by Witherow, 
each 18 feet by 60 feet. These stoves, as 
now run, average about 900 degrees. 

The furnace stack has been incorrectly 
reported to be 65 feet high and 124 feet 111 
diameter of bosh. It is only 60 feet high 
and 12 feet in diameter. But it is too 
large for the cast house, which will soon 
be extended to accommodate the enor¬ 
mous product. Its dimensions at present 
are 524 feet by 132 feet. Four casts are 
made daily, and each cast covers consider¬ 
ably more than half the floor of the house, 
keeping the workmen very busy in getting 
out the iron and making up the pig beds 
afresh. It may be remarked incidentally 
that the large production of this furnace 
is principally confined to Nos. 1 and 2, 
showing most excellent results as to qual¬ 
ity. Each pig is broken in the cast house 
and carefully graded before it is taken out, 
which is done Dy a grader who makes this 
his especial business. The iron is piled in 
the yard adjoining the cast house and in 
carload lots, according to the usual practice 
in the Lake Superior region. A railroad 
track passes along conveniently for ship¬ 
ping the iron from this yard, which is 
sufficiently large to store 10,000 tons. A 
dock immediately in the rear of the cast 
house enables iron to be loaded directly 
into the cars from the pig beds. A feature 
sufficiently unusual about charcoal blast 
furnaces to make it worthy of remark is 
the comfortable office building which has 
been provided for the manager and clerical 
force. It is a two-story brick building, 
with a vestibuled entrance and double- 
sashed windows, which are needed for 
comfort in the winters of this Northern 
location. The manager’s room is very 
tastefully fitted up ana furnished. 

The Ashland Iron and Steel Company 
own timber property within easy reach of 
the furnace by rail, comprising about 10,000 
acres ol heavily-wooded land. The timber 
is mainly hardwood, such as maple and 
birch, and its extent insures an ample sup- 

S of fuel for the furnace for many yeap. 

e company have built 77 kilns, each with 
a capacity of 55 cords, alon^ the line of the 
Wisconsin Central and Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore and Western railroads, within a 
short distance of Ashland. The kilns are 
built of brick on what is known as the 
Hottentot plan, which was introduced 
into the Lake Superior region by H. S. 
Pickands, and has proved a very satisfac¬ 
tory system for making charcoal. The 
cars used for transporting charcoal from 
the kilns to the furnace are 35 in number, 
nnd were specially constructed for the 
purpose. While the furnace company 
have thus arranged to control their fuel 
supply, they have made no investment in 
iron ore mines, believing that their prox¬ 
imity to the numerous mines of the Goge¬ 


bic and Vermilion regions producing 
high-grade low phosphorus ores insures 
them an ample supply of the best quality 
at reasonable prices. The ores used now 
are almost entirely from the Gogebic, the 
admixture of Vermilion ore being but 
slight. The’ average yield is now 57 per 
cent, in the furnace. The limestone used 
is brought from Depere and Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and is said to be a fine flux, but its 
value in this respect is not being veiy 
severely tested, as only 150 pounds of it 
are used to the ton of pig iron. 

The officers of the Ashland Iron and 
Steel Company are as follows: A. H. 
Hinkle, president, Cincinnati: W. H. 
Hinkle, secretary and treasurer, Minneap¬ 
olis; Morris R. Hunt, manager, Ashland. 
The founder is Thomas Mackey. The 


Pipe Catting and Threading Machine. 

This machine is made by Curtis & Cur¬ 
tis, of Bridgeport, Conn., in four sizes, as 
follows: 2-4 to 4 inches, 4 to 6, 34 to 6 
and 24 to 5 inches, inclusive. It consists 
of either of the larger sizes of their hand 
machines placed on a power base. At the 
back is a worm wheel which engages with 
a worm on the driving shaft, and through 
it is transmitted the power from the pulley 
to the pinion. The machine is operated 
by placing the pipe to be cut through the 
vise at the back, with its end against the 
back of the dies, and then tightening the 
hand wheel at the top of the machine, 
which brings the pipe central with the 
dies and also clamps the vise. The large 
gear is furnished with a lead screw cut on 



PIPE CUTTING AND THREADING MACHINE, MADE BY CURTIS & CURTIS. 


sales agents are Pickands, Brown & Co., 
Chicago; Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve¬ 
land; Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati; 
Rogers, Meacham & Shields, St. Louis. 
The brand under which the iron is known 
is “Hinkle.” 


^The Antrim Iron Company, whose fur¬ 
naces are at Mancelona, Mich., announce 
through their secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
Holt, at Grand Rapids, that they have un¬ 
dertaken the sale of their own Lake Su¬ 
perior charcoal iron from the Grand 
Rapids office. The furnace is running 
successfully, making about 60 tons of iron 
per day. 

High ocean freights continue to restrict 
the business in foreign iron ores. We un¬ 
derstand that from Mediterranean ports 
freights are 14/ to 15/, according to port, 
although they have been higher. Only a 
few cargoes have been sold thus far. 


its back of the same number of threads to 
the inch as the pipe to be cut, and as the 
gear revolves it is drawn back into the 
shell and the dies on to the pipe. The 
dies can be changed by simply loosening 
the thumb-nuts a few turns and drawing 
the face plate forward about 4 inch, 
when the dies will drop out. The dies 
are adjusted to the size of pipe to be cut 
by turning the face plate to the gradua¬ 
tion corresponding to the size of pipe. 
By deviating a little from the standard 
graduation the pipe can be cut either over 
or under size to allow for any variation of 
the fittings. In cutting off pipe the gear 
is run as far back in the shell as it will go 
in order to free the lead screw and allow 
the gear to have simply a rutary motion in 
the shell. The cut-off tool is forced into 
the pipe as it revolves by a wedge screwed 
down behind it. An important feature of 
these machines is that, if at any time a 
single die of a set becomes broken or lost, 
it can be replaced at a small cost without 
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buying an' entire set. This machine is 
particularly adapted for those who, while 
they have power in their shops, still want 
a machine that can be taken out on a job 
to be worked by hand; it can be easily 
taken from the base and used as a hand 
machine. When arranged as a hand ma¬ 
chine. it is said that a boy can thread a 
6-inch pipe in 10 minutes without assist¬ 
ance and without fatigue. 

Cylinder Boring Machine. 


| It is claimed that this machine will bore 
12 inches per hour in cylinders 18 or 20 
inches in diameter. and in small cylinders, 


from 6 to 12 inches in diameter, it will 
bore from 15 to 20 inches per hour, as it 
can feed faster on small work. On the 
feed-screw turns an internally-threaded 
hub rotated by either one of two wheels 
of unequal diameters. Adapted to en¬ 
gage with these two gears are two un¬ 
equal pinions mounted upon a sleeve re¬ 
volving with and sliding .upon a second 
Shalt, which is driven by a pinion en¬ 
gaging with a spur-and-bevel wheel loose 
upon a sleeve on the main shaft. The 
beveled portion of this wheel meshes with 
a pinion on a shaft having at its outer end 
a gear meshing with a pinion on a crank 
shaft. Either one of the two pinions may 
be brought into gear with its spur gear. 
Through this train of gears the feed-screw 
is turned. The two cutter heads are 
placed directly opposite each other, 
thereby insuring accuracy, and each cut¬ 
ter may be set in or out by a set-screw, 
and so arranged as to bore both ways. 
The machine is so compact it is unneces¬ 
sary to detach the cylinders. The sole 
agent for this machine is J. R. S. Nichols, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


An incident of some importance to the 
Chicago iron trade is the concentration of 
interests in a particular locality which is 
now in progress. Pig iron commission 
houses, manufacturers’ agencies for the 
sale of bar iron and steel, and city offices 
of local iron and steel works have hitherto 
been scattered over a considerable part of 
the city. Some office buildings contained 
a fair sprinkling of the trade, but quite 
generally the representatives of iron and 
stoel interests were isolated from one 
another. The movement now in progress 
bids fair to pretty thoroughly concentrate 
the trade by the 1st of May in the two 
large office buildings known as the Rook¬ 
ery and the Phenix buildings, which are 
within a block of each other, the Grand ! 


Pacific Hotel lying between them. The 
Rookery is by far the larger of the two 
buildings, ranking among the largest 
office buildings in the world. It is 11 
stories high. The whole of its tenth 
story has been secured by the North Chi¬ 
cago Rolling Mill Company, the Joliet 
Steel Company and the Union Steel Com¬ 
pany. Scattered throuurh thj other stories 
of this large building are pig iron com¬ 
mission houses, manufacturers’ agencies 
for all kinds of iron and steel works, 
agents for railway supply manufacturers, 
offices of local iron and steel works, 
offices of railway associations for the regu¬ 
lation ot traffic, a bureau of inspection of 
railway material, financial corporations, 


and a h>st of representatives of other 
interests attracted to the building by 
the character of its principal tenants. 
The Phenix Building has an excellent 
showing of iron and steel houses, rail¬ 
way supply agencies, &c. The location 
of these buildings is admirable in many 
respects, the post-office being on the next 
blook, several passenger depots lying 



Fig. 1. 


within easy walking distance, and the 
street-car lines of the different divisions of 
the city running close to them. 


The Rogers Siberian Iron and Tin Plate 
Company, of Chicago, incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois, with a capital of 
$200,000, has been organized by the elec¬ 
tion of the following officers: Samuel W. 
Adams, formerly superintendent of Crane 
Bros. Mfg. Company, president; William 
Rogers, formerly of Rogers & Burchfield, 
Leechburg, Pa., general manager; Wm. J. 
Hammond, a Pittsburgh iron manufacturer, 
vice-president; Francis W. Holbrook, 
formerly Chicago manager for A. T. 
Stewart & Co., treasurer. It is the inten- 

D 


tion of the company to establish their 
works in the natural gas district, and 
locations are now being investigated in 
Indiana with a view to the adoption of a 
site wherever the greatest advantage can 
be secured, taking into consideration the 
supply of gas, railroad facilities, &c. The 
company will manufacture sheet iron and 
tin plate, their purpose being to make a 
specialty of the latter. They claim to 
have looked into the question of cost very 
closely, and to have satisfied themselves 
that with free fuel and proper manage¬ 
ment it is possible to make tin plate at a 
profit under existing conditions. If the 
duty on tin plate is advanced, as was pro¬ 
posed in tne Senate tariff bill, their 
chances of success will of course be im¬ 
proved, but they are not depending on 
that contingency. The iron-making plant 
at Pittsburgh now owned by Mr. Hammond 
is to be removed to the location selected 
and will form part of the company’s 
works. Encouragement is stated to have 
been received from quite a number of 
dealers in and consumers of tin plate at 
Chicago, who would welcome the domes¬ 
tic product if it should be of good quality 
and would compete with imported tin 
plate in prices. 


Jonrnal Box. 

The patented journal box which is here 
illustrated was designed by Pedrick & 
Ayer, of Philadelphia, for use on their 
universal milling machines. To apply 
the box it is best to bore a straight true 
hole through the housing and turn the 
outer shell to tit, and cut a ratchet tooth 
thread inside, as shown in the longitudinal 
section, Fig. 1. The bronze bearing 
proper is threaded to fit the outer casing. 
Both the outer casing and the bearing are 
split as shown in the cross sectional view, 
Fig. 2, one cut going entirely through and 
the other two nearly through. It will be 
readily seen that by screwing them both 
together in the housing each will be 
screwed up to a perfect bearing, at once 
making a very essential feature, an end 
tit. By continuing the process, as the 
threads attempt to slip or pass over each 
other, the inclined surface of the threads 
acts at all points as a wedge and closes the 
inner shell to a perfect fit on the journal, 




Fig. 2. 


while at the same time the outer one fills 
the place prepared for it in the housing, 
making a solid bearing for all parts. An 
essential feature is that the bearing never 
changes end ways, and all trouble and 
wear arising from this cause are overcome. 


United States Consul Griffin, at Sydney, 
who has just returned from Australia, says 
the colonists in New South Wales manifest 
much cordiality toward Americans and de¬ 
sire to form closer trade relations with this 
country. They are more American than 
English in business matters, and in fact 
have adopted as nearly as possibly Ameri¬ 
can systems of conducting their public in¬ 
stitutions. 
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The Progress of Electricity. 

The meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association at Chicago was opened 
by an address by its president, 8. A. Dun¬ 
can, in which the progress made in the in¬ 
troduction of electricity as a business was 
reviewed as follows: 

But few of the gentlemen of this country 
who are commercially connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of electric 
light and power and the apparatus used 
therefor are aware that five years ago this 
month a handful of men met in this city 
and organized a movement which has 
grown into the large and powerful organ¬ 
ization of which we are members and 
which is in session at the present time. 

The industry of electric lighting at that 
time was carried on with all the enthusiasm 
which comes with a new undertaking, and 
with the mistakes which are sure to arise 
in the^ commercial introduction of any 
great industrial agency. The gentlemen 
engaged therein, strangers to one another, 
working independently with no attempt 
at harmony, with but little knowledge of 
one another’s methods of business, with 
no established custom or precedent to 
guide them, came together for the purpose 
of deriving those benefits which invariably 
result from the deliberate discussion of 
those mooted questions which are common 
to the experience of all electric-light men. 
It may be remembered that in the early 
days of this association the chief question 
before the electrical fraternity was the then 
all-important question of arc lighting. 
The incandescent light had scarcely come 
into commercial use. No sooner had the 
questions involved in arc lighting been 
solved by the natural pressure of public 
demand than the complicated questions 
involved in the distribution of incandes¬ 
cent lighting absorbed the attention of the 
fraternity and occupied the meetings of 
this association. Following closely upon 
the problem involved in incandescent light¬ 
ing came the question of electrical distri¬ 
bution of power; first for stationary motor 
purposes and afterward for the purpose of 
electrical locomotion. This question is 
to-day perhaps the most important one be¬ 
fore the electrical fraternity. To say that 
electrical power is not to-day a success 
would be to reflect upon the scores of 
electrical railways now in successful opera¬ 
tion in this country, and upon the thou¬ 
sands of electric motors that are every day 
commercially serving the wants of man. 

We may here profitably consider some 
figures indicating the growth of the elec¬ 
tric lighting and power industry, the in¬ 
crease in the number of central sta¬ 
tions, arc and incandescent lamps, electric 
motors and electric railways now in opera¬ 
tion. At the meeting of this association 
one year ago it was estimated that there 
were not less than 4000 central stations 
and isolated plants in operation in the Unit¬ 
ed States. From the accompanying sta¬ 
tistical table, it may be seen that the num¬ 
ber of central stations and isolated plants 
at the August meeting of 1888 was 5351, 
and at the present time is 5747. This 
shows an increase during the first six 
months of the year of 1351 central station 
and isolated plants and an increase 
during the latter half of the year of 716, 
making a total increase during the year of 
2067 plants. Figuring in percentages, the 
iicrease during the first half of the year 
was 32.3 per cent, m the total number of 
central station and isolated plants, and 
during the latter half of the year it was 
13.5 per cent., making a total increase for 
the year of 45.8 per cent. It was estima¬ 
ted a year ago that there were 175,000 arc 
lamps in daily use in the United States. 
Six months ago I found upon investigation 
that there were 192,500. At the present 
time I find that there are 219,924, making 
an increase during the first half of the year 
of 62,625 arc lamps, and during the latter 


half of the year an increase of 27 ; 424, mak¬ 
ing a total increase of arc lamps in use dur¬ 
ing the whole of the year 32,525. Figured 
in percentages, the increase the first half of 
the year shows 20.1 per cent, the second 
half 14.2 per cent., making a total gain of 
arc lamps for the year of 34.8 per cent. 
A year ago it was estimated that there were 
1,760,000 incandescent lamps in daily use 
in the United States. Six months ago I 
found that there were 2,142,140. At the 
present time there are no less than 2,504,- 
490, making a gain during the first half of 
the year of 392,924, and during the latter 
half of the year of 361,596, or a total gain 
for the year of 754,990 incandescent lamps. 
Figured in per cent., it shows a gain dur¬ 
ing the first half of the present year of 
82.3 per cent., during the latter half 16.7, 
a gain during the whole year of 49 per cent. 
It is also interesting to notice what 
the increase in capitalization has been 
in the electric-light companies in the 
United States during the year. During 
the first half of the year the increase was 
$42,210,100; during the latter half it was 
$27,187,634, making a total gain during 
the year of $69,397,734. 

It is also interesting to note some com¬ 
parative figures upon the electric-railway 
industry. Six months ago there were 84 
electric railroads in operation in the United 


The F. G. Austin Hfg. Company. 

The new factory of the F. C. Austin 
Mfg. Company, of Chicago, is now in 
full operation, turning out a great variety 
of earth-handling machinery. The factory 
is a brick structure, two stories in part, 
covering a tract of ground about 200 feet 
square at the corner of Carpenter street 
and Carroll avenue. A large and well- 
equipped blacksmith shop forms an im¬ 
portant department of the works. It is 
supplied with a steam hammer, drop-forge 
and shaping machines. A machine shop 
and wood-working shop are fitted up with 
the most approved tools for working in 
iron and wocii. The company have their 
own dynamo for electric lighting, so that 
they are enabled to run both day and 
night in getting out orders for quick de¬ 
livery. Part of the building is used as a 
warehouse, in which machines are so placed 
that those to be operated by steam-power 
can be connected with overhead shafting 
and shown in motion for the satisfaction 
of buyers. A large elevator in the center 
of the building is used for the purpose of 
loading machinery on wagons from the 
warehouse floor or to convey it to the sec¬ 
ond story. The company have secured 
control of the New Era grader and exca¬ 
vator, which is a standard machine in use 
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States. During the last six months there 
has been an increase of 19, making at the 
present time a total of 53. Six months 
ago there were 88 roads in process of con¬ 
struction. There are 39 less at the present 
time, making the number of roaas now 
under construction, not finished, 44. Six 
months ago there were 39 electric roads in¬ 
corporated in the United States upon which 
construction had not yet begun; at the 
present time there are 42. Six months ago 
there were 228 electric cars in operation. 
Since that time 155 have been put into 
commission, making at the present time 
379 cars in operation. Six months ago 
there were 144 cars under contract but not 
in operation. This number has increased 
by 185 during the last six months, making 
a total of 389 electric cars at present under 
contract but not running. Six months 
ago there were 138 miles of single track in 
operation; during the past six months there 
has been an increase of 157£ miles, making 
a total at the present time of 294£ miles of 
single track in operation. Six months ago 
there were 189| miles of single track un¬ 
der contract but not in operation. At the 
present time there are 273J miles of single 
track under contract but not in operation. 
It would be profitless for me to draw elab¬ 
orate deductions from these figures. They 
tell for themselves the story of prosperity 
and rapid growth throughout every depart¬ 
ment of the electric light and power 
industry. 


by railroad contractors, public road com¬ 
missioners, irrigating cutch contractors, 
&c. It is drawn by 12 horses, and 
delivers the excavated earth by means 
of a wide belt passing crosswise over 
it to a bank above the level of the 
grader or to a wagon or cart alongside. 
Koad scrapers are made for leveling ordi¬ 
nary roads which are in demand all over 
the country. Appliances for boring wells 
are also made, ana in connection with this 
line it is proposed to manufacture wind¬ 
mills and a special pump. Among other 
products of the company are mills for 
grinding feed, steam farm cookers, &c. 
The offices are located in connection with 
the warehouse. While this establishment 
may be regarded as an outgrowth of the 
well-known firm of Goulds & Austin, it is 
an entirely independent organization, none 
of the members of the company being now 
connected with the old firm, whose busi¬ 
ness is being conducted under the name of 
the Goulds, Austin & Caldwell Company, 
making a specialty of pumps, pump sup¬ 
plies, pipe, &c. 

We are informed that the American Pigr 
Iron Storage Warrant Company now have 
signed contracts with furnaces represent¬ 
ing an annual output of 818,500 tons, and 
agreements to sign, subject to confirma¬ 
tion of boards of directors, from furnaces 
representing an annual product of 629,000 
tons. 
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Screw Machine. 

* We herewith illustrate the No. 5 screw 
machine made by the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R.I. Although 
their machines are designed primarily for 
making screws, they are, whenever screws 
are not required in sufficient quantities to 
render entirely automatic machines prefer¬ 
able, also used in making a large variety 
of pieces from iron or steel bars, and in 
finishing castings or forgings that may be 
held in a chuck while being subjected to 
one or more operations. This fact is illus¬ 
trated lin the works of the manufacturers 


simple and durable device. The spindle- 
boxes are 2} inches and 2^ inches in diam¬ 
eter and 3f inches and 2} inches long, and 
are of steel, hardened and ground inside 
and out. The spindle is also of steel, and 
its front bearing is hardened and both 
bearings are ground. The cone has three 
diameters, 6, 8J and 11 inches, for 8-inch 
belt. The size of the holes through the 
spindle is 1^ inch; the numberjof holes in 
the revolving heads is seven, and the diame¬ 
ter of these holes is 1^ inch; the movement 
of the revolving head-slide is 9$ inches, 
and the length that can be milled is 6 
inches. The swing over the slide-rest is 


Company, of Dighton, Lane County; 
capital, $100,000; directors, C. T. Prouty, 
J. C. Wilkinson, P. J. Murphy, W. M. 
Woods, D. R. Bennett, J. F. Andrews, 

J. R. Greenlees, F. P. 8tearns, and V. H. 
Grinstead, all of Dighton. The American 
Sugar Companv, of Meade Center, Meade 
County; capital, $500,000; directors, 
N. J. Adamson, M. J. O’Meara, William 

K. Palmer, O. B. Hamilton and George 
M. Cockrell. The Spiney Sugar Com¬ 
pany, chief offices at Spiney and King- 
man; capital, $125,000; directors, J. J. 
Strickland, E. B. Poole, J. G. Cenkling, 
Joseph Strickland and N. P. Strickland, 



NO. 5 SCREW MACHINE, MADE BY BROWN & SHARPE MFG. COMPANY. 


of this machine, where only one out of 
every eight screw machines is usually em¬ 
ployed in making screws; the eight are 
generally employed in finishing studs, 
nuts, washers, pins, &c., from round, 
square and hexagonal bars, while one-half 
the machines are engaged on small wheels, 
cams or the small parts of machine tools. 
So many of the last-mentioned tools have 
come to be made on the screw machine in 
the Brown & Sharpe shops as to call for 
special drawings markea “ small parts 
made on screw machine.” In this ma¬ 
chine ten tools can be used without re¬ 
moving the work from the chuck. A 
lever, to be used in operating the cutting- 
off slide in place of the screw shown m 
the cut, is furnished when desired. The 
turret-head is secured in position by a 


6J inches, and over the bed 13f inches, 
while the length of the bed is 50 inches. 
The floor space occupied by the machine 
measures 32 x 62 inches. 


A press dispatch from Topeka, Kan., 
states that the new law enacted by the 
State Legislature which has just ad¬ 
journed, enabling counties, townships 
and cities to vote bonds not to exceed 
$20,000 for the purpose of encouraging 
the building of sugar factories, is al¬ 
ready being taken advantage of, and the 
Governor expresses the opinion that 50 
factories will be establisea under the law 
before the close of the season. Three 
charters were filed with the Secretary of 
State on the 20th inst. for sugar com¬ 
panies, as follows: The Dighton Sugar 


all of Kingman. An opening is thus being 
established for the consumption of consid¬ 
erable quantities of machinery^ which will 
be furnished by those in a position to take 
advantage of this new demand. 


The continued decline of the foreign 
trade of Philadelphia is shown by the 
report of Collector Cadwalader, just com¬ 
pleted. While the value of imports in 
1888 amounted to $45,020,000, an increase 
of $5,449,000 over the previous year, the 
exports dropped to $28,013,000, a decline 
of $5,800,000, the lowest since 1872. Local 
papers attribute this difference w'holly to 
discrimination against Philadelphia by the 
railroads. More than one-third of the 
entile value of imports comprised sugar 
brought to that port to be refined. 
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Trimming and Squaring Shear. 

The illustration here presented is that of 
a trimming and squaring shear especially 
intended for the use of manufacturers 
of sheet-metal work for building purposes. 
It will accurately cut sheets from 30 to 14 
gauge in thickness and up to 10 feet in 
length at one stroke. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers, the E. W. Bliss Com¬ 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be a step in 
advance of any machine heretofore built 
for a similar purpose. In general design 
this shear somewhat resembles another and 
heavier machine built by the same com¬ 
pany for rolling mill work; but in some of 
the details of construction it is radically 
different. The cutter-bar is operated by 
a shaft with two cranks in the usual way, 
and there is an adjustable clamping bar 
worked automatically by cams on the 
crankshaft and sliding in guide-ways 


removed when the whole width between 
housings is required for making rectangular 
cuts. Both sets of gauge slots are marked 
with convenient graduations. Mounted 
on long arms on the back of the machine 
is an adjustable gauge so connected by 
long screws and miter gears that it may be 
quickly placed at any desired distance 
from the cutters by turning the hand- 
wheel shown at the top of the cutter-bar. 
Both ends are moved equally, and accurate 
adjustment is thus quickly accomplished 
without the necessity of the operator leav¬ 
ing his position in front of the machine. 


Molding in the Third Story. 


A decidedly novel arrangement of a 
molding-room has been made in the 
foundry recently built by the L. Wolff 
Mfg. Company, of Chicago, at Hayne 


from the cupola to the flasks. Chain 
hoisting blocks hold the ladles at any de¬ 
sired elevation. The cupola is situated 
midway on one of the sides of the mold¬ 
ing-room, and it has a heavy iron floor 
back of it for holding charges, which are 
brought up from the ground floor by a 
steam elevator. The soil-pipe cores are 
made on the molding floor, six machines 
being used for the purpose, operated by 
power. They are put into the flasks green. 
A power press is used to press sand into 
small molds for fittings, thus saving con¬ 
siderable labor, one press answering for 
four molders, two benches being on each 
side of the press. The engine is on the 
ground floor, and power is transmitted by 
belts. It is of 125 horse-power, and is of 
the Reynolds-Corliss pattern, built by E. 
P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. The second 
story of the building is used for a ma¬ 
chine shop, pattern shop and storage. 



TRIMMING AND SQUARING SHEAR, MADE BY THE E. W. BLISS COMPANY. 


immediately in front of the cutter-bar for 
firmly clamping the sheets while being 
cut. Counterweights under each end of 
the table raise this bar after the cut is 
made and it has been released by the cams. 
There are three or four openings provided 
in this bar to enable the operator to 
clearly see the cutting lines on the sheets. 
Upon a heavy bracket attached to the left 
side of the machine a shaft is placed for 
carrying the fly-wheel, which is 34 inches 
in diameter and weighs 400 pounds; also 
the 20 x 5 inch tight and loose pulleys 
and pinion. This pinion drives the spur- 
gear on the main crankshaft, which is 36 
inches diameter, the proportion between 
them being six to one. A new and very 
powerful clutching device is used to lock 
the spur-gear to the crankshaft, the con¬ 
struction of which is simple, yet effective. 
A slight rocking or side movement of 
the treadle serves to trip the clutch and 
set the cutter-bar in motion. 

In addition to the usual side and front 
gauges, one arranged especially for cut¬ 
ting any angle up to 90° is provided on 
left side of the table, which may be quickly 


street and Carroll avenue. The building 
is a very substantial brick structure three 
stories high, and the molding-room is in 
the top story. Ample ventilation and an 
abundant supply of light are thus secured, 
which would not be the case if the ground 
floor was used for this purpose, with the 
other departments of the works in the 
upper stories. Wherever economy of space 
is aesired and castings are not excessively 
heavy, this arrangement seems to be most 
excellent. The L. Wolff Mfg. Company 
make plumbing supplies, ana use their 
foundry for casting soil-pipe, sinks, bath¬ 
tubs, pipe fittings, &c. The floor of the 
molding-room consists of heavy planking, 
on which cedar blocks 4 inches high have 
been set on end as in street paving, over 
which a good coating of loam has been 
spread, forming a thoiough protection 
against fire from the splashing of hot metal. 
The roof of the foundry is constructed with 
a wide deck running down the center hav¬ 
ing windows along both sides of it. The 
deck is supported on heavy trusses resting 
on pillars. The trusses are also used to hold 
overhead railways to carry ladles of metal 


The ground floor is devoted to offices, 
storage-room for pig iron, coke, soil-pipes, 
sand, &c., engine-room, galvanizing-room, 
for galvanizing kitchen boilers; enameling 
room, for enameling the insides of cast- 
iron sinks, bathtubs, &c.; and tarring- 
room, for tarring pipes and fittings. The 
entire building seems to be most admir¬ 
ably adapted to the business which the 
firm carry on in it. 


The Portsmouth Blade makes a strong 
plea for the building of an extension of 
about 13 miles of the Ohio and North¬ 
western Railroad from Portsmouth up 
Pine Creek and beyond Waterloo into the 
coal and iron region of that section, for 
which it claims exceptional advantages. 


The city of Ogden, 12 miles from Balt 
Lake City, has 13,000 inhabitants. A 
correspondent at that point says: ‘‘ Ogden 
has iron, coal and limestone within a few 
miles of the city, and her chief ambition 
| has been to make iron and iron products, 

! especially merchant bar and stoves.” 
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Tension Carriage With Staggered Arm 
Sheave. 

The framework of the tension carriage 
illustrated consists of side iron beams, se¬ 
cured to the upper side of which are the 
axles on which the truck wheels revolve. 
These wheels are chilled on their outer 
faces and are supplied with a series of 
anti-friction rollers to facilitate their sen¬ 
sitive action. The large wheel over which 
the cable passes is made with staggered 
arms, which add to its rigidity. The 
chain connecting with the tension weights 
engages in a sprocket-wheel, and an idler 
is placed below the chain, which is kept 
in contact with one-half the circumference 
of the wheel. The worm shaft on which 
the operating hand-wheel is located, being 
carried in a slide, is readily engaged ana 
disengaged. This tension carriage, which 
is made by the Walker Mfg. Company, of 


very narrow. The refuse amounted to 7} 
per cent, of the coal burned. Much soot 
was found and some trouble was caused 
by its igniting in the chimney. When 
using this coal it is necessary to reduce 
the calorimeter of the bridge wall, and in 
the Albatross this was made one-seventh 
the area of the grate. To reduce the con¬ 
sumption the grate surface was reduced 
fiom 584 square feet to 45 by bricking off 
the back. It was easy to burn 20.7 pounds 
per square foot of grate per hour, and in 
order to keep the consumption of coal 
down to this allowance it was necessary to 
clean each furnace of chinker only once 
every 12 hours. The steam generating 
power of the coal was from 75 to 80 per 
cent, of that of good Welsh coal. 

Wellington coal from the mines at De¬ 
parture Bay, Vancouver Island, is declared 
to be the best fuel mined at the present 
time on the northwestern coast of this 


tained in them renders them liable to 
spontaneous combustion under favorable 
conditions. Of course each colliery owner 
strenuously denies that his particular coal 
has this dangerous property, but the tes¬ 
timony of responsible persons who have 
used these coals on steamers leaves no 
doubt in my mind that the Wellington and 
Nanaimo coals, as well as those mined near 
Seattle, W. T., are liable to such acci¬ 
dents. The following case forms part of 
my own experience: 

“Five days after we had filled our 
bunkers with Wellington coal at Depart¬ 
ure Bay smoke and fumes were observed 
to issue from the bunker. It was found 
that the covering of the auxiliary steam- 
pipes, which pass through the bunker, was 
completely cnarred, and that great heat 
had been developed in the surround¬ 
ing coal. No actual ignition of the coal 
had taken place, but was no doubt pre- 
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Cleveland, Ohio, is in use on the Fifth 
Street, Twelfth Street and Eighteenth 
Street Cable Railroad, and the Union 
Railway, of Kansas City; the St. Louis 
Cable and Western Railway, of St. Louis; 
and the Butte City Street Railroad, of 
Butte City, Mon. 


Coals of the Pacific Coast. 


During the present cruise of the steamer 
Albatross, Passed Assistant Engineer C. 
R. Roelker, U. 8. N., made notes regard¬ 
ing the steaming efficiency and other 
characteristics of the coals of the Pacific 
Coast as determined by actual use at sea 
on that vessel. At Lota, Chili, 170 tons 
of coal from the Alberto Mine were taken 
aboard. This coal has a dull look, with 
a peculiar yellowish-gray tint at the planes 
of cleavage; it breaks up easily in rhom- 
boidal particles. Its bulk is about 11 per 
cent, greater than that of ordinary anthra¬ 
cite. It ignites easily and burns rapidly 
with large flame. It does not cake, but 
breaks up into small particles in the 
furnace, which run through the grate, 
unless the spaces between the bars are 


continent. In steaming efficiency it is only 
slightly inferior to good Welsh. The*rate 
of combustion was limited to 184 pounds 
per square foot of grate. It formed about 
124 per cent, of refuse and trouble was 
caused by the burning of the soot de¬ 
posited. 

The Nanaimo coal, supplies of which 
were obtained at Unalaska, Aleutian Isl¬ 
ands, and at Kadiak, does not differ 
greatly from the Wellington in general 
characteristics. It was found to be 13 per 
cent, inferior to the Wellington in steam¬ 
ing efficiency and the amount of refuse pro¬ 
duced was 14 per cent. The supply ob¬ 
tained at Kadiak had been exposed to the 
weather and had deteriorated to such an 
extent that its steaming efficiency was 18 
per cent, less than that of the coal received 
at Unalaska, while the refuse amounted to 
19 per cent. 

The foregoing w-e condense from the 
Journal of the American Society of Naval 
Engineers. Concerning the spontaneous 
combustion of these coals the report says: 

u All the coals mined at present on the 
northwestern coast of this continent are 
of relatively recent formation, and the 
1 large percentage of gaseous matter con- 


vented only by the timely discovery of the 
danger. The steam-pipes were covered 
with hair felt and wrapped heavily with 
manila rope. The heat of the pipes was 
probably sufficient to evolve gases from 
the coal, and by a process of slow com¬ 
bustion of these gases additional heat was 
generated, causing the charring of the 
rope and felt covering, and accelerating at 
the same time the evolution of gases. If 
this process had been allowed to continue 
a point would soon have been reached 
where only a liberal supply of air was 
wanted to produce active combustion of 
the coal. 

“ The coal came fresh from the mine, 
and, as there was a slight rain falling at 
the time, it was somewhat wet when put 
into the bunkers. No signs of unusual 
heat in the bunkers had been observed on 
any former occasion, either with Welling¬ 
ton or any other coal, although stored m 
the same manner.” 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt, in a speech delivered 
at the Chamber of Commerce in Chatta¬ 
nooga, startled his heaiers by predicting 
that 100 years hence Chattanooga would 
have a population of 1,500,000. 
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Iron and Steel. 

On Tuesday, the 19th inst., a charter 
was issued to the Pittsburgh Company, 
of Pittsburgh (charter perpetual), for the 
manufacture of iron or steel or both, or 
any other material, or of any article of 
commerce, from wood or metal or both: 
capital, $5000. TV - directors are Andrew 
J. Lawrence, Will, n C. King, John F. 
Scott, Edward H. Jbley and Fred W. 
Vanosten 

The National Foi c and Iron Company, 
organized at Chicag some time since for 
the purpose of erecting a rolling mill, have 
secured a very good location for their 
works at Burnside, which is at Ninety- 
third street, on the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road and the Belt road, with other rail¬ 
road lines in the immediate vicinity. Con¬ 
tracts for the erection of the buildings 
and the construction of the machinery 
have been let. The work of erection 
will begin on the 1st of April. The build¬ 
ings will be principally frame, with iron 
supporting columns, sheet-iron siding and 
iron roof for fire protection. The ma¬ 
chinery will be built at Fort Wayne, 
YoungBtown and Pittsburgh. The com¬ 
pany now expect to have their works com¬ 
pleted by the 1st of July 

The telegraphers, hot-bed men, drawers 
and chargers employed at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, of Carnegie Bros. 
& Co., Limited, at Braddock, Pa., have 
been notified that their wages will be ad¬ 
vanced next month. They have been paid 
$2 a day, but hereafter will receive a cer¬ 
tain percentage on all rails produced. The 
amount is not given, but it is considered 
an advance over present wages. The blow¬ 
ing boys will also receive an advance. It 
is stated that the present month’s produc¬ 
tion of rails at the above-named establish¬ 
ment will be larger than for any previous 
month in their history. 

No. 8 stack of the Thomas Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Lock Ridge, Pa., produced 407 
tons of pig iron week before last, which 
is said to be the largest yield for any one 
week in the history of the furnace. 

From the Reading (Pa.) Times we take 
the following: “Mr. J. II. Carpenter, 
who had been in Reading for several 
days inspecting the P. and H. rail mill, on 
North Ninth street, with a view of leasing 
it for a New York party, left for the latter 
city yesterday afternoon. If the P. and R. 
company will agree to make a number of 
changes about the mill and give the New 
York party a lease for a term of years the 
mill will be put in working order and 
started as soon as possible. Tool steel 
will be the product of the works. The 
mill has been idle for a number of years, 
and it is said costs the P. and R. Company 
about $4000 annually in taxes and keeping 
in repair, without any return whatever. 
For this reason it is thought satisfactory 
terms will be offered to the parties desir¬ 
ing to open it.” 

After an idleness of about six weeks, 
the steel tube department of the River¬ 
side Iron Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
resumed operations last week on double 
turn, giving employment to about 250 
men. 

No. 4 furnace of the .Bethlehem Iron 
Company, at Bethlehem, Pa., resumed 
operations on Monday, the 25th inst. 

The crucible steel department of the 
Black Diamond Steel Works, of Park, 
Brother & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, was 
idle last week on account of lack of orders. 

A charter was filed in Pittsburgh last 
week for the Totten & Hogg Iron and 
Steel Company. The capital stock is 
$150,000, divided into 3000 shares at $50 


per share. The directors are Nathaniel B., 
George E., George A. and William C. 
Hogg and Robert C. Totten. One hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of the capital stock was issued to 
Nathaniel B. Hogg for the machinery, 
patents, &c., of the late firm of Totten 
& Co., foundry men, formerly engaged in 
business in the above-named city. 

The plant of the Warren Tube Company, 
at Warren, Ohio, which originally cost 
$250,000, has been appraised several times 
and offered for sale, without success. The 
last appraisement was $30,000. It will 
again be offered for sale on April 13 next. 

The Tidewater Steel Works, Chester, 
Pa., report a gratifying demand for their 
fish-plates, which they are turning out 
very satisfactory to both customers and 
themselves. Among recent orders, cov¬ 
ering part of ’88 ana ’89, are the follow¬ 
ing: Eighty thousand pairs to Central 
Railroad and Banking Co., of Georgia, 
30,000 to Savannah, Florida and Western 
Railroad, and 50,000 to New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, making an 
aggregate of 160,000 pairs. 

The Duluth Iron and Steel Company, 
of Duluth, Minn., have let the contract 
for three 18 x 60 fire-brick hot-blast stoves 
to Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, Limited, 
of Philadelphia, together with other work. 
The stoves to be erected are of the Gordon- 
Whitwell-Cowper type. 

The Cartwright Iron Works, better 
known as the Alikanna Mill, situated 
about 2 miles east of Steubenville, is to 
be started up on Monday, April 1, by the 
National Tube and Rolling Mill Company, 
of McKeesport. This mill was originally 
built with 12 single puddling furnaces and 
two trains of finishing rolls. The main prod¬ 
uct was to turn out Tight iron, with cotton 
ties as a specialty, but since the spring of 
1882 it has been idle. It has been enlarged 
recently and there are now 20 single and 
one double puddling furnaces, with a 
capacity to turn out about 45 tons of muck 
iron a day. All of this iron is to be 
rolled into pipe iron and shipped to the 
pipe mill at McKeesport. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Ore and Steel Company, held at St. 
Louis recently, the following board of 
directors was elected: R. M. Olyphant, 
H. G. Marquand, Le Grand B. Cannon, 
M. Dwight Collier, R. M. Hoe, Jr., R. S. 
Grant, Geo. B. De Forrest, E. A. Hitch¬ 
cock, O. L. Garrison, Geo. Henry War¬ 
ren, Jr., H. M. Olmstead, Solon Hum¬ 
phreys and Chester Griswold. / 

Notices have been posted in the rolling 
mills of the Columbia Iron Company, at 
Lancaster, Pa., that after April 6 $3.50 
per ton will be paid for puddling iron and 
other.ton men in proportion. The man¬ 
agement say that either a reduction or 
complete shut-down is necessary. The 
Penn Iron Company, of that city, have 
also posted the same notice of reduction. 

The strike at the Wheeling Steel Works, 
at Wheeling, W. Va., which was inaugu¬ 
rated on January 1 last, has finally been 
settled by the signing of a wages scale 
substantially the same as that of last year 
and the reinstatement of all old employees. 
The Knights of Labor controlled the mill 
last year, but the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion presented a scale for the new year 
and, on its rejection by the firm, ordered 
the strike. The present agreement was 
made with the employees irrespective of 
organization, and holds good till Decem¬ 
ber 31 

The works of the Novelty Steel Wheel 
Company, recently organized at Pitts¬ 
burgh, will be located at Bissell, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 15 
miles from Pittsburgh. The works will 
consist of an ironclad building, 50 x 200 


feet and two stories high. The following 
officers were elected at a recent meeting 
of the company: President, W. W. 
Acheson, of Pittsburgh; vice-president, 
William O’Bryon, of McKeesport; secre¬ 
tary, Joseph Painter, of Kittanning; 
treasurer, James L. DeLong, of McKees¬ 
port; superintendent, John McGeorge, of 
Washington. 

G. E. Beach, P. Durack and John Tay¬ 
lor are a committee for the organization of 
the Minneapolis Iron and Pipe Works, 
with an office at 306 Hennepin avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. It is proposed to es¬ 
tablish in or near Minneapolis works for 
manufacturing cast-iron pipe for gas and 
water, waste-pipe for buildings, &c., the 
plan being to start during the present sea¬ 
son with a paid-up capital of not less than 
$50,000. 

H. 8. Fleming, superintendent, reports 
that No. 1 Furnace of the Cameron Iron 
and Coal Company, at Emporium, which 
was blown out for some weeks for repairs, 
resumed on the 11th inst., and is now do¬ 
ing good work in foundry iron. 

The Fowler 8teel Car-W v eel Company, 
of Chicago, have determined to erect a 
steel plant to make steel by the Robert 
rocess, introduced into this country by 
. W. Bookwalter. They will make steel 
exclusively for their rolled steel car-wheels, 
casting the blanks in a steel foundry which 
is also to be erected at their works. They 
will at first put up one converter to hold a 
charge of lfr tons, but their plans provide 
for two converters. Their foundry when 
fully completed will have a capacity of 
250 wheel blanks a day. Contracts are 
being made this week for the buildings 
and machinery. The company hope to 
have their steel plant in operation by the 
4th of July. 

machinery. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
of Cleveland, have moved from their old 
quarters to their new and commodious 
snop, corner of Lake and Kirtland streets, 
in that city. They have added new ma¬ 
chinery to their already large plant, and 
expect to double their capacity in the next 
six months. They have been established 
since 1874, and their products are shipped 
all over the country. 

The JStna Machine Company, of War¬ 
ren, Ohio, recently received an order from 
the Eureka Iron and 8teel Company, of 
Wyandotte, Mich., for one of M. V. 
Smith’s gas furnaces, producer and valves. 

Francis Whitaker & Sons, of East St. 
Louis, have placed their order for all their 
steam pumps for their new packing house 
at Wichita, Kan., with the Laidlaw & 
Dunn Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. All 
of them are Standard Duplex pumps. The 
Laidlaw & Dunn Company have also sold 
two 300 horse-power Galloway boilers 
to the Geo. H. Friend Paper Company, 
of West Carrollton, Ohio, for their new 
paper mill. 

An order has been received at the ma¬ 
chine shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at Altoona, Pa., for 15 new class 
‘ ‘A” anthracite locomotives. It is stated 
that another similar order will follow at 
an early date. 

Within the last six weeks the Westing- 
house Machine Company, of Pittsburgh, 
have shipped 13 steam engines, each of over 
200 horse-power, to foreign countries. Six 
of them went to London, England, to lx* 
used on electric light plants; one was sent 
to Truro, Nova Scotia, another to Chili, one 
to Montreal, Canada, and two to Toronto, 
Canada; one to Copenhagen, in Denmark, 
and the last one went to Moscow, in Russia. 

The Porter Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Allegheny, Pa., have completed 
their contract for the engines, boilers and 
special machinery for the Howard Plate 
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Glass Company, of Duquesne, Pa., and 
have just contracted to build eight pairs of 
their engines and four extra boilers, mak¬ 
ing 18 in all, for the Standard Plate Glass 
Company, Butler, Pa. 

The St. Louis Iron and Machine Works, 
of St. Louis, Mo., again have a contract 
for a hydraulic brick press, which they are 
to furnish within 60 aays. They are also 
building two of their own Lion dry presses. 
They have built all the hydraulic presses 
now in use. 

W. F. Sauter, of the firm of Godfrey 
Rebmann & Co., has purchased E. L. 
Harrington’s interest in the business of 
The Moore & White Company, manufact¬ 
urers of friction clutches, <&c., 1812 Button- 
wood street, Philadelphia. 

William Tod & Co., founders and ma¬ 
chinists, of YoungBtown, Ohio, are build¬ 
ing a pair of blooming mill engines for 
the Chester Rolling Mill Company, at 
Chester, Pa., which are worthy of special 
notice. The bed is 30 feet long, and is ex¬ 
tended so as to carry the countershaft, all 
formed from one casting. The cylinders 
are 80 x 48 inches, and the two engines are 
solidly joined together so as to act on the 
shaft. The links are supported centrally 
and the reversing gear is controlled by a 
hydraulic engine. 

The employees in the machine shops of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
Altoona, Pa., have been notified tnat here¬ 
after nine hours will be considered a day’s 
work, with a half-holiday on Saturdays. 
This affects about 4000 men. 

Sebastian, May & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are sending out a “sheet ” of illustra¬ 
tions of thrir improved machines. The 
sheet just received is devoted mostly to 
lathes, from their 8-inch hand lathe to their 
new 18-inch power-engine lathe. There 
are also shown drill presses, engines and 
boilers, portable forge, emery grinding 
machine, &c. 

We have received from the Babcock <fe 
Wilcox Company a copy of their new 
edition of “Steam,” which has been re¬ 
written and enlarged by the addition of 
new matter. Although this book is issued 
primarily in the interest of the Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers, yet it has always contained 
so much original matter of direct value to 
the engineer as to make it in many re¬ 
spects a standard of reference. We con¬ 
gratulate our contemporary “ Steam ” upon 
its enhanced value and improved appear¬ 
ance, especially in regard to board covers 
within which it is now incased, and expect 
to soon avail ourselves of its courteous in¬ 
vitation to select from its columns. 

The Cady Mfg. Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have recently incorporated, and 
elected as officers R. C. Moodey, president; 
Frank P. Cady, vice-president, and Irving 
A. Brown, secretary and treasurer. They will 
engage in the manufacture of machinery 
ana will make a specialty of machines for 
the working of wire into all of its forms. 
Mr. Cady, who has charge of the mechan¬ 
ical department, is well known to the 
trade as being the inventor of the link 
barb fence and numerous other inventions 
in wire. The new company have already 
secured contracts for building machines 
for the manufacture of wire chain and 
wire coat and hat hooks which will keep 
them busy for two or three months to 
come. 

There is a movement on foot among the 
manufacturers of wood-working machin¬ 
ery to hold a convention for the -purpose 
of discussing matters relating to their 
business. The aim of the projectors is to 
bring about a proper adjustment of the 
conflicting opinions as to the best methods 
of serving their customers. Lumbermen 
and wood-workers are to be consulted in 
order to better understand their wants, 


that improvements may be made and a 
uniform standard be adopted in quality, 
sizes and systems. The Egan Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, have taken the initi¬ 
ative in this direction, and are bringing 
about the necessary steps to have the 
builders of wood-working machinery come 
together at an early day. 

The Pond Engineering Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., have just issued a catalogue 
describing their system of steam plants for 
driving dynamos. This company are pre¬ 
pared to furnish and erect high-speed en¬ 
gines, Corliss engines, steel boilers, water- 
tube boilers, furnaces, heaters, pumps, in¬ 
jectors, belting, pipework, foundation, 
&c.—all specially adapted for electrical 
service. 

Riehle Bros., Philadelphia, report the 
following orders: A 20,000-pound hori¬ 
zontal testing machine for the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; a 
20,000-pound vertical testing machine for 
the United States Naval Academy, An¬ 
napolis, Md.; one rope twister to Colum¬ 
bus Iron Works Company, Columbus, 
Ga.; one turntable and two pig-metal 
trucks for the New River Mining Com¬ 
pany, Ivanhoe, Va.; a furnace charging 
scale each to the Stickney Iron Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; to the Mont Alto Iron 
Company, Mont Alto, Pa.; to Joanna Fur¬ 
nace, Joanna, Pa., and to the Struthers 
Furnace Company, Struthers, Ohio; one 
200-ton forcing press to Providence, R. I.; 
two 4000-pound rolling mill scales to 
Newark Steel Company, Newark, N. J.; 
one 80-ton railroad track scale to the Phoe¬ 
nix Iron Company, Phcenixville, Pa.; a 
pipe proving press for the Pennsylvania 
Pipe Mfg. Company, and platform scales 
to Johnson Foundry Company, Johnstown, 
Pa. This firm have recently filled large 
orders for their platform scales for South 
America. 

Hardware. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, 8t. Louis, 
Mo., during the past month have doubled 
their capacity by the introduction ef con¬ 
siderable new machinery. They report 
the outlook as very promising for a large 
spring trade. 

The I X L Pump, Lumber and Mfg. 
Company, Goshen, Ind., in addition to 
their line of Wood Pumps, have recently 
added sash doors, blind and screen doors, 
and are also giving attention to furnish¬ 
ing building materials, all of these lines 
being represented in the catalogue which 
they issue. 

Wood, Smith & Co., Fort Plain, N. Y., 
announce that a slight fire occurred in the 
foundry department of their spring and 
axle works on the night of the 19th inst., 
but that they will be in full operation 
again in a very few days, and that they 
have a large stock of goods and boxes on 
hand, there being but little interruption in 
their business. 

F. F. Adams Company, Erie, Pa., report 
that they are fully occupied in filling 
orders for milk shakes, cork pullers, 
wringers, <fec. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, of Phila¬ 
delphia, report that notwithstanding their 
strike they are now running 36 hands. 
They have contracted with outside parties 
for 100 tons of castings, which are being 
furnished them in regular shipments. Last 
week the strikers attempted to intimidate 
the new men, but one of the leaders was 
arrested and placed under bail, which ter¬ 
minated this effort on their part. The 
company announce that it is their intention 
to run their foundry independent of any 
labor organization. 

iHUcellaneona. 

At the annual meeting of the Republic 
Iron Company’s stockholders, held re¬ 
cently at Cleveland, Ohio, the old board 


of directors of the company was re-elected 
to serve for the ensuing year, and at the 
meeting of the board to choose officers of 
the company which followed the old offi¬ 
cers were also elected for another year. 
The board of directors is as follows: 
Charles Hickox, Peter White, J. Y. 
Painter, Charles G. Hickox, G. W. R. 
Matteson, Henry B. Perkins, Samuel P. 
Ely, Joseph Perkins. William D. Rees. 
The officers are: President, Chas. Hickox; 
vice-president, Samuel P. Ely; auditor, 
Douglas Perkins; secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, William D. Rees. 

St. Louis Lead Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturers of babbitt metal and 
solder, are running full time and have 
enough orders booked to occupy them ac¬ 
tively for the next three weeks. They 
make a specialty of fine engine babbitt, 
for which they have a large trade. 


THE WEEK. 


California expects to gather three months 
hence the largest wheat harvest ever seen 
in the State. The fruit crop will include 
1,000,000 boxes or 2000 carloads of 
oranges. 

The firm of Henry R. Worthington, of 
this city, who put the pumps in the Inman 
steamship City of Pans, received a cable 
dispatch that the vessel made 22 knots an 
hour on the trial trip, and the machinery 
and pumps worked satisfactorily. 

An illustration of the demand for Amer¬ 
ican products which exists in foreign 
countries is given in an account that Sir 
Charles Dilke has recently written of a 
trip which he made last fall to the Af¬ 
ghanistan borders of India. The Indian 
Government is building railroads well 
into the domain of the Afghan Ameer, 
for the defense of India against a future 
Russian attack. To complete this stra¬ 
tegic system a long railroad tunnel has 
to be constructed, and Sir Charles in 
visiting this work noted with surprise that 
the timber used for bracing and lining 
this extensive work was all brought from 
Washington Territory. 

Gen. R. A. Alger, of Detroit, has made 
large purchases of timber and coal lands 
in Tennessee. 

Although it was recently reported that 
one of our principal railroad companies 
had become dissatisfied with iron ties after 
experiment, C. P. Huntington says he will 
use iron ties for his entire system known 
as the Southern Pacific if he can get mod¬ 
erate American prices. 

In the Canadian Parliament a protracted 
discussion upon the subject of unrestricted 
trade with the United States has just 
closed, giving an opportunity for the 
Montreal Gazette, Government organ, to 
remark that the effect will be good: “ Let 
it be grounded in the minds of the electors 
that free trade with the United States in¬ 
volves disruption of British connection, 
the opening of our markets to the surplus 
products of the neighboring republic, the 
surrender of tariff control, the imposition 
of the high American tariff, and resort to 
direct taxation in exchange for the liberty 
to send a few products across the line free 
of duty, and there need be no fear of the 
result of an appeal to the country on this 
issue.” 

A suit to test the constitutionality of 
the Chinese exclusion act is on trial in the 
Supreme Court in Washington. The ap¬ 
pellant is a Chinese laborer, whose certifi¬ 
cate entitling him to a domicile in the 
United States, obtained in accordance 
with law, was declared void by the Col¬ 
lector at San Francisco. Solicitor-General 
Jenks has filed the brief for the Govern¬ 
ment and is assisted in presenting the case 
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to the court by Hon. John F. Swift, of 
California, the recently appointed Minister 
to Japan. The brief for the Chinaman is 
filed by Judge George Hoadley and James 
C. Carter, of New York. 

It appears from the complaints of stock¬ 
holders that a great deal of money has 
been made and squandered by persons in¬ 
terested in what is known as Leaycraft’s 
invention, consisting of a kind of aerial 
railway which has been introduced in 
stores in New York, Philadelphia and Bos¬ 
ton as a substitute for “ cash boys.” It is 
now alleged that the property is being 
wrecked for the purpose of creating a 
monopoly. 

Several Japanese nobles from Tokio, 
after examining American naval vessels 
and equipments, will leave this city for 
France, where two vessels of 8000 tons are 
building for the Japanese navy. 

The Naval Board at Washington report 
that the gunboat Yorktown has been com¬ 
pleted in accordance with the contract. 

Chief Engineer Green, of the Dock De¬ 
partment, contends that piers in New York 
City should be 700 feet long. It becomes 
the duty of the Secretary of War to see 
that the navigable waters of the harbor 
do not suffer from encroachments. 

It is conclusively shown that the gold 
mining excitement in Lower California, 
which has paralyzed all legitimate busi¬ 
ness on that part of the Pacific Coast for 
some weeks past, is part of a scheme to 
promote colonization and other speculative 
objects. San Diego, where Boston parties 
are largely interested, is charged with 
sharing in the responsibility for the craze 
which has proved disastrous to many rash 
adventurers. 

The enormous cost of the “ Q.” strike is 
phenomenal in the record of labor disturb¬ 
ances. The detailed statement of ex- 

S mses which the Chicago, Burlington and 
uincy gives in its annual report presents, 
when compared with 1887, many striking 
facts. The engine service increased by 
$1,078,404 to $4,177,948; repairing loco¬ 
motives increased by $871,872 to $1,333,- 
494, and miscellaneous loss and damage 
increased by $028,877 to $936,660. Here 
are three items of increase mainly due to 
the strike, amounting to $2,074,365. Bos¬ 
ton believes that “as the outside lines 
must have lost by the strike a million 
more in increased expenses and loss of 
business, the total cost of this strike must 
have been not far from $5,000,000, or 6£ 
per cent, upon the share capital.” 

The Phoenix Bridge Company have com¬ 
pleted a 3-span iron bridge across the New 
River, at River View, W. Va., for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. One span is 800 
feet long, one 250 feet, and the other 200 
feet. Over 40 new iron bridges of all 
sizes on the line of the road are being built 
by the Phoenix Bridge Company, the Edge 
Moor Bridge Works, and the Passaic Roll¬ 
ing Mill. 

The Southern negro being to such an 
extent “a producing automaton,” there 
are some who regard his position to-day 
as one of no small danger, if not from an 
increase beyond the demand for labor then 
by reason of the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. A South Carolina 
paper says: “One important source of his 
earnings is cotton-picking, on which he 
earns, at a low estimate, $5 per bale of lint 
cotton. A machine has been invented 
and perfected up to the point of an en¬ 
tire working success which will pick the 
cotton as it stands at a nominal cost and 
dispense with all hand work. The gen¬ 
eral use of such a machine would save, upon 
a crop of 6,000,000 bales, hand-picking 
which now costs $30,000,000 per annum. 
This machine could become available to 
the smallest planters through hiring it as 


reapers are now hired.” Respecting the 
destiny of the negro, the fact is significant 
that after 25 years of freedom the colored 
race in South Carolina own only about 5 
per cent, of the entire cotton lands, in¬ 
cluding those that were so held before the 
war. 

A letter from Honduras speaks of the 
exceedingly primitive condition of that 
country, and particularly of the lack of the 
means of internal communication, closing 
with the statement that “ with a position 
unequaled, a climate adapted, as one might 
say, to every caprice, the finest forests of 
the earth, untold mining wealth and op¬ 
portunities for agriculture, it can be but a 
few years before Honduras will take the 
first place among the republics between 
the Rio Grande and the Isthmus.” 

One of the deck spans of the New Lon¬ 
don bridge across tne Connecticut River 
has been erected, and it is hoped that all 
the superstructure will be up and ready 
for trains before the end of July. This 
bridge is remarkable as having the heavi¬ 
est aDd longest draw span yet undertaken 
anywhere in the world, being 503 feet be¬ 
tween centers and carrying two tracks. 

The contractors for convict labor at the 
State prison in Trenton, N. J., have unan¬ 
imously refused to renew their contracts 
with the State unless the law of 1887 gov¬ 
erning the same is repealed. That law re¬ 
quires that all goods made in the prison 
shall bear a tag, stamp or label showing 
that they are manufactured in that insti¬ 
tution. The contractors say that the mark 
will greatly lessen the sale of the goods 
and cause prices to deteriorate. 

Claus Spreckels, just from Honolulu, 
says the Hawaiian sugar crop will be about 
125,000 tons, the largest ever known. 

The trustees of the I. V. Williamson 
Free School of the Mechanical Trades have 
purchased about 205 acres of land in Dela- 
wareiCounty, Pa., between Elwyn and Glen 
Riddle, and about a mile and a half west 
of Media, as a site for the institution. The 
average price was about $225 an acre. 

Thirty additional electric cars, to be 
used on the Fourth and Madison avenue 
surface road, have been ordered. They 
will run with the storage battery system. 

The Government proposes to expend 
$6,200,000 in fitting League Island for a 
naval station, making it the most impor¬ 
tant in the country. Jas. E. Simpson & 
Co., of New York, have contracted to 
build a dry dock to cost $550,000, and are 
making the preliminary borings, which 
are unexpectedly favorable. It will be a 
wooden structure, 500 feet long, 180 feet 
wide in the body, 80 feet at the entrance, 
and will accommodate at low tide a vessel 
drawing 25 feet of w^ater. From the floor 
of the dock to the upper edge will be 35 
feet, perpendicular night. The material 
employed will be yellow pine and oak. 

A movement has been begun in Pater¬ 
son, N. J., for the establishment of a tech¬ 
nical school, where designing, weaving, 
dyeing and furnishing will be taught. 
The movement is a strike at trades unions, 
which do not allow more than one appren¬ 
tice to a certain number of weavers. “The 
aim is to broaden the scope and enlarge 
the field, and have a market abroad for 
the goods we manufacture at home.” 

In the thriving town of Charlotte, N. C., 
a number of sites have been placed at the 
disposal of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
be donated to manufacturers who will lo¬ 
cate there permanently. 

Three successive gas explosions in the 
electric subway near the junction of Broad¬ 
way and Fifth avenue on Monday after¬ 
noon have thoroughly aroused the Sub¬ 
way Commissioners to the necessity for 
measures to prevent their recurrence, and 


the Board of Electrical Control has 
notified the several gas companies that 
they must take immediate steps to prevent 
the escape of gas from their mains. No 
live wires are in the subways blown up by 
these repeated explosions. The plan is to 
force air through them by steam power. 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved 
the report of the trial board of the York 
town, and the vessel, including her fittings 
and machinery, will be accepted* subject 
to the special reserve of $20,000, and to a 
further reservation of $5000, to be held 
until the lighting plant shall be completed 
and tested. 

Bills from New York City introduced 
into the Legislature propose appropriations 
aggregating $19,541,000. It they become 
laws the city debt will be increased to 
within $4,000,000 of the amount limited 
by law, which is 10 per cent, of the valua¬ 
tion of the real estate. 

The students in mechanical engineering 
in Cornell University are going through 
the principal industrial works in this city, 
and find much to engage their interest. 

The entire work on the Panama Canal 
was inspected by Captain Edwards, of the 
British steamship Jamaica, arrived at New 
Orleans. He says that large quantities of 
abandoned machinery are strewn on the 
line of the canal, on which steam had 
never been raised. 

The famous mansion in Elizabeth, 
N. J., known as “Dimmock’s folly,“ built 
at a cost of $240,000 by Anthony W. Dim- 
mock, at one time president of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, has been pre¬ 
sented to the city by Joseph A. Batten, a 
wealthy citizen, and will be devoted to 
educational purposes. 

After nearly three months of dilly-dal¬ 
lying in the New York Legislature, a bill 
designed to restore productive labor in the 
prisons has been made the special order 
for to-day. The bill was reported from 
the Assembly Committee on Prisons by 
Mr. Savery and provides that the Superin¬ 
tendent of Prisons, the President of the 
State Board of Health, the President of 
the State Board of Charities and the Com¬ 
missioner of Labor Statistics shall consti¬ 
tute a board to determine the number of 
convicts that may be employed in any 
single industry, and to select such indus¬ 
tries as may be carried on in the prisons, 
choosing those which shall least conflict 
with outside labor. There are strong hopes 
that this measure or its equivalent m some 
shape will be passed through to success. 

Work is in progress in erecting the iron 
superstructure for the new elevated rail¬ 
road in Fifth avenue, Brooklyn. 

A renewed effort is making to utilize the 
swamp lands adjacent to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and it is intimated that the 
Washington authorities may soon decide 
to relinquish all title to the same, so that 
a park may be laid out or market build¬ 
ings erected, or that a temporary lease of 
these lands to the city may be executed, 
with the understanding that in case of war 
the use of the property shall revert to the 
Government. 

Mexican papers remark that American 
capital is being withdrawn from that 
country, and that English capital is coming 
in, controlling mines and railroads The 
Central Railway line has become substan¬ 
tially an English corporation, and the 
Interoceanic Railway is now owned in 
England. Millions of dollars have been 
loaned for the drainage of the Mexican 
capital. Besides, vast tracts of land in 
the border States have passed into the pos¬ 
session of Englishmen. The Financier 
says that the English are acquiring a hold 
on the transportation system of that coun¬ 
try that can never be shaken off. 
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The Index for Vol. XLII is now 
ready, and will be sent to sub¬ 
scribers on application. 


Two Supreme Court Decisions. 


We noticed in our news columns re¬ 
cently the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Liver¬ 
pool and Great Western Steam Company 
vs. the Phoenix Insurance Company. The 
, points of the case make it an important 
one to all shippers. The point of most con¬ 
sequence to the public was clearly before 
the court This was the right of the 
steamship company to exempt itself by a 
bill of lading from liability for its own 
negligence. On land, in spite of some 
doubtful decisions, the courts have very 
generally held that a carrier could Dot 
plead the bill of lading in cases where 
damages occurred through its own negli¬ 
gence. On the seas, however, the reverse 
has been the case. Every conceivable 
marine risk has, by slowly-growing cus¬ 
tom and by terms of the marine bill of 
lading, been shifted from the ship to the 
owner of the goods. A clause in the bill 
of lading relieves the company from loss 
arising from the negligence, default, or 
errors in judgment of the navigators of 
the vesseL In the present suit it was 
proved that the stranding of the ship 
Montana on the coast of Wales was due to 
negligence, so the ship-owners fell back 
upon the hill of lading. The Supreme 
Court enters into a long and exhaustive 
consideration of this clause, and reaches 
the conclusion that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of transportation will not permit 
any carrier, by land or by sea, under any 
circumstances, to contract to escape pay¬ 
ment of losses due to its own negligence. 

It must be confessed that to an un¬ 
prejudiced mind the carriers by water ap¬ 
pear to have long had things too much 
their own way. Limitation has followed 
limitation until no liability at all was left. 
Our merchants who ship largely abroad or 
on our inland lakes will be glad that 
marine risks will now be put upon a footing 
equitable to both carrier and shipper. 
The alarm felt by the steamship people 
seems to have somewhat subsided. Even 
nnder the new construction, the fact of 
negligence must he proved against the 
officers of a vessel before recovery is possi¬ 
ble. The utmost effect, therefore, will be 
the shifting to the ship-owners of part of 
the expense of the insurance for the pos¬ 
sibility of getting hack the amount of the 
policy in cases of negligence and will prob¬ 
ably result in a lowering of the insurance 
rate. 

Another decision of the same court is in 
the same line. The case of Inman vs. the 
South Carolina Railway turned upon the 


subrogation clause in bills of lading. 
These generally contain a clause to the ef¬ 
fect that the carrier shall have the benefit 
of any insurance which may have been ef¬ 
fected upon the property destroyed. The 
New York Court of Appeals and other 
courts have upheld the right of the rail¬ 
roads to make such a stipulation. The in¬ 
surance companies, alive to the situation, 
also inserted clauses in their policies to the 
effect that they (the insurance companies) 
should, in case of loss, become owners of 
any claim which shippers might have 
against the offending carrier. These con¬ 
tradictory clauses have caused much con¬ 
fusion, both railroad and insurance com¬ 
panies insisting upon their contracts, each 
against the other. The Supreme Court 
now settles the general principle by affirm¬ 
ing the right of the owner to sue the rail¬ 
road for his loss (in this case cotton de¬ 
stroyed carelessly by fire) in spite of the 
subrogation and allowing the owner’s 
claim against the insurance company to 
wait until the measure of the carrier’s 
liability could be judicially determined. 
This is in line with common sense, which 
forbids any technical discharge of a rail¬ 
road from its common law liability for 
damages to goods in its keeping. If any 
company should pay for a loss caused by 
negligence, it should be first of all the com¬ 
pany which was negligent. 


American Tin Plates. 

President O. W. Potter, of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, states 
that one of the purposes which he expects 
to see accomplished by the consolidation 
of Chicago steel companies is the manu¬ 
facture of tin plate. The erection of a 
special plant devoted to this object is seri¬ 
ously contemplated. The field is an invit¬ 
ing one to enter, because tin plate is not 
now manufactured anywhere in this coun¬ 
try, while the consumption is enormous, 
furnishing a large business to the tin-plate 
works of Wales and England. Every 
other branch of the iron and steel industry 
has been thoroughly established on this 
side of the Atlantic, and our productive 
capacity is in excess of the present de¬ 
mand in almost every line. An American 
establishment which could manufacture 
tin plate at even a slight profit would for 
some considerable time enjoy a trade 
largely its own. Mr. Potter believes that 
the high quality of Lake Superior ores would 
produce a steel eminently suitable for the 
production of sheets to be coated with tin. 
Some of his new associates in the consoli¬ 
dated companies are known to have been 
very strongly impressed for a long time 
with the desirability of domesticating the 
tin-plate trade, and have given the subject 
much thought and careful investigation. 
The ample resources at the disposal of this 
great organization, together with the 
strong array of mechanical skill and scien¬ 
tific attainments which the combined 
forces of the three companies will muster, 
should certainly be able to satisfactorily 
solve the problem how to produce tin 
plate here in successful competition 
with the foreign article. If the de¬ 
pressed condition of the steel-rail industry 
and the enforced search for other avenues 
of trade should lead to the creation of a 
new and most important industry, the 
decline in rails will indeed prove to 


be a blessing in disguise. President 
Potter and his associates will deserve 
much credit if this result is accom¬ 
plished through their efforts. In 1865 
Mr. Potter was present at the rolling of 
the first steel rail made by an American 
mill, and he asserts that there is quite a 
strong probability that he may witness the 
first American tin plate made in the suc¬ 
cessful introduction of the business on a 
sound commercial footing—and Chicago 
the scene of both achievements. 


Rapid Transit in New York. 


Any thorough and well-considered plan 
for rapid transportation in this city must 
have reference not only to durability of 
construction, but must provide for demands 
based on calculations of future growth. 
There is no reason why New York should 
not become one of the most populous cen¬ 
ters on the globe, attracting to itself trade 
and population from across seas and con¬ 
tinents. The topography of Manhattan 
Island is such that the main thoroughfares 
must of necessity be longitudinal rather 
than lateral. Moreover, it is obvious that 
all obstruction to the most feasible route, 
whether natural or artificial, above ground 
or subterranean, must eventually yield to 
the pressure for right of way and at what¬ 
ever cost. Within a comparatively brief 
period we have seen the entire shipping of 
the harbor, with few exceptions, change 
from wooden sailing vessels to great iron 
ships propelled by steam. In like man¬ 
ner the advent of the steam motor for land 
transportation and of cables and electricity 
must speedily drive out all antiquated 
methods. The horse-car must go, follow¬ 
ing the omnibus. The extent to which 
property valuations are influenced by fa¬ 
cilities for transit—always a primal con¬ 
sideration—is indicated by the single 
statement that in the four years imme¬ 
diately subsequent to the opening of the 
elevated railroads, from 1879 to 1882 in¬ 
clusive, the assessed valuations of real 
estate in the city of New York increased 
by the sum of $134,848,816. During the 
following four years—from 1888 to 1886 
inclusive—the increase of assessed valua¬ 
tions of real estate in the City of New York 
was $178,544,062, making a total increase 
for eight years of $312,892,678. 

The ability of a passenger to move 11 
miles in 33 minutes—that is to say, from 
Wall street to 155th street—and to make 
this change of locality without personal 
discomfort is a commercial fact of wide 
significance in its bearing upon local im¬ 
provements. Of late the necessity for im¬ 
proved rapid transit has come prominently 
into view. Not to speak of the financial 
success of Jacob Sharp’s Broadway scheme, 
which must have whetted the ap »etite of 
investors, ex-Mayor Hewitt boldly put 
himself on record as favoring heroic 
methods. He is a full believer in a via¬ 
duct system at any cost. More recently 
came a decision from the Supreme Court, 
summarily sweeping'away several mori¬ 
bund projects and by removing legal im¬ 
pediments inviting new enterprise. Mayor 
Grant next appears in the arena, warmly 
espousing the cause of rapid transit and 
urging the need of improved facilities. At 
this point Jay Gould becomes apprehensive 
lest some formidable rival should impair 
the value of his interests represented by 
the elevated railroads. Addressing Mayor 
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Grant in a carefully prepared communica¬ 
tion, Mr. Gould claims from the people of 
New York some consideration for his 
property. The Manhattan road, in his 
judgment, offers a solution of the whole 
difficulty. He shows that on an extra¬ 
ordinary occasion they can, even with 
their present equipment, transport 700,000 
passengers a day. Only grant permission 
to put a third track on Third and Ninth 
avenues, with adequate terminal facilities 
at City Hall Park and the Battery— 
“loops,” as he calls them—and the thing 
is done. But Mr. Gould’s methods are 
severely criticised, and his judgment 
called in question. Obviously no tempo¬ 
rary expedient or make-shift will satisfy 
the clamor for works of a permanent char¬ 
acter, adapted to the future wants of a city 
already imperial in its greatness, although 
yet only on the threshold of its existence. 
To provide for generations yet unborn is 
less a source of worriment with some 
people than the more pressing question of 
fat dividends for those who yet survive. 
As the case stands viaducts have the 
preference. _ 


Four Years of Gold and Silver 
Production. 


Silver has so far this year been remark¬ 
ably steady in the London market, the 
ounce being worth 42£d on January 1 and 
42fd on March 22. The only thing of in¬ 
terest that occurred having a bearing on 
the silver question has been an application 
to the German Treasury office by Rardroff, 
the bimetallist, and consorts requesting 
the same to induce the Federal Council to 
declare its readiness to co-operate at any 
time with England toward the restoration 
of silver as a standard should the latter 
take the initiative in the matter. The 
treasurer declined to make any such dec¬ 
laration beforehand; it would be differ¬ 
ent, he added, if the German Parliament 
passed a resolution to that effect. Mean¬ 
while some additional light has been 
thrown on the silver question by the pub¬ 
lication in detail of the production of the 
precious metals at large during the four 
years 1884 to 1887, both inclusive, and 
certain figures published by the Indian 
Government. The production of the pre¬ 
cious metals in different countries was as 
follows: 


United States. 
-Gold.- 


-Silver.- 


1884.. .. 48^4 
188ft.... 47,848 

1886.. .. 58,663 

1887.. .. 49,664 


Dollars 

44,000,000 

45,000,000 

41,000,000 

43,850,000 


1864. 

188ft.. 

1886. 

1887.. 


1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 


1884.. .. 
1886. . 

1886.. .. 
1887.... 


Dollars. Kg. 

82,500,000 1,174206 

38.500,000 1,241,578 

87,000,000 1,227,141 

85,000,000 1,283,855 

Russia. 

28,000,000 . 

26^00,000 . 

21,500,000 . 

21,000,000 . 

Australia. Value only. 

20,500,000 $180,000 

29,000,000 900,000 

28,000,000 1,000,000 

29,000,000 200,000 

Mexico—Government Report. 

r- —Silver- 


1,780 1,250,000 65pT0 

1,804 900,000 772,67* 

924 700,000 794,033 

1,240 860,000 904,000 

Mexico—Private Report . 


. 32,918 
88,126 
. 80,872 
30,232 

43,558 

41,287 

89,761 

41,119 


Gold. Silver. 

1878 . $747,000 $24,837,000 

1879 . 881,000 25,125,000 

1880 . 942,000 26,800,000 

1881 . 1,013,000 29,234,000 

1882 . 937,000 29,329,000 

1883 . 966,000 29,509,000 

1884 . 1,056,000 31,095,000 

1886. 914,000 33,220,000 

1886 . 1,128,000 34,112,000 

1887 . 1,047,000 34,600,000 

1888 . 1,081,000 34,912,000 


Dollars. 

24,000,000 

28,000,000 

26,500,000 

30,000,000 

Total. 

$25,584,000 

26,006,000 

27,742,000 

30,247,000 

30,266,000 

30,525.000 

32,750,000 

34,140,000 

35,138,000 

35,647,000 

35,943,000 


Totals.$10,549,000 $333,439,000 $343,988,000 


South America—Colombia, Venezuela , Brazil , 
Peru , Bolivia , Chili. 

.-.Gold-- --Silver-* 

Dollars. 
14,100,000 
18,760,000 
18,700,000 
16,900.000 


1884... 

. 14 ,$0 

Dollars. 

10,250,000 

376^00 

1885... 

. 13,000 

9,000,000 

521,000 

1886... 

. 11,100 

8,000,000 

558,000 

1887... 

. 11,100 

8,000,000 

511,000 



Germany. 


1884... 

655 

400,000 

248,116 

1885... 

. 1,378 

1,000,000 

309.418 

1886... 

.. 1,06T 

750,000 

319,598 

1887... 

. 2,251 

1,000,000 

367,633 


9,275,000 
11 , 000,000 
11,250,000 
12,500,000 

Gold and silver are produced besides to 
a moderate extent in Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Norway, Africa and Canada, and 
from imported ores, &c., in England, Ger¬ 
many and France. 

Total Production. . 

,-Gold.-> --Silver.-* 

Kg. Dollars. Kg Dollars. 

1884.. . 153,017 106,750,000 2,665,386 100,000,000 

1886.. .. 156,108 108,900,000 2,964,706 106,400,000 

1886.. .. 149,356 104,200,000 3,027,632 106,520,000 

1887.. .. 149,048 101,400,000 3,268,144 107,560,000 

Propf/rtion of Value. 

Per cent. Per oent. 

51.6 48.4 

50.0 49.4 

50.7 49.3 

48.0 51.4 


1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887. 

The international trade balance of 
British India was as follows, in thousands 
of rupees: 

Excess of 

Export. Import. export. 

591,870 356,500 

838,810 566^60 

884,700 017,770 

906,440 660,060 

The movement of precious metals and 
council bills was: 

Excess Excess 

of gold of silver Council Average 
import, import. bills, exchange 

15,102 88,214 146,824 21.87 

. 27,630 116,060 152,380 18.25 

. 21,770 71,560 175,340 17.44 

. 29,890 92,190 216,240 16.89 


1872-1877. I 
average f 

1885- 1886... 

1886- 1887... 

1887- 1888... 


282,260 

206,930 

256,390 


1872-1877. 
average 

1885- 1806.. 

1886- 1887.. 

1887- 1888.. 

The trade balance of India is becoming 
more unfavorable to it, and the money re¬ 
quired to cover current indebtedness in 
England cannot be covered any more as 
easily as formerly by an increased export 
of merchandise. This is one of the chief 
causes why the exchange has been steadily 
drooping. In other respects the silver 
question is such a complicated one in that 
vast and populous country that economists 
and financiers in England and India have 
arrived at the conclusion that nothing can 
be mended by interference, least of all by 
bimetallistic interference, and that in 
monetary matters India must be left to 
shift her own course as well as she can, 
Besides, circumstances bearing on the 
question are continually undergoing modi¬ 
fications in India, baffling the keenest 
financial forethought. Hence bimetallists 
can draw little to comfort and support 
them in their schemes from the Indian as¬ 
pect of the silver question, much to their 
discomfiture and annoyance. 


An apparent paradox is noted in the 
price ruling for old iron rails. When they 
aie scarce they are cheap, and when they 
are abundant they are dear. The supply 
is limited at present, and yet prices can¬ 
not be advanced above a certain point, 
which seems to be established by the rela¬ 
tive price of other raw irons, and not by 
the laws of supply and demand as applied 
directly to old rails. They are a com¬ 
modity advancing and declining in value 
in sympathy with the prices of other ma¬ 
terials. Hence occurs the paradox, the 
explanation for which is simple. Exten¬ 
sive renewals of railroad tracks almost in¬ 
variably occur when times are very pros¬ 
perous, when prices are high, and when 
the demand for finished products at high 


prices absorbs the supply of old rails 
taken up and for which correspondingly 
high prices are paid. They are then 
abundant yet dear. When times are hard, 
however, the forced economy of railroad 
companies interferes with renewals, the 
quantity of old rails thrown on the mar¬ 
ket is small and prices of finished product 
compel the manufacturers to beat down 
the cost of the materials they use. Old 
rails are then scarce but may be and often 
are quite cheap. 


The Western Cut-Nail Trade. 


Again the condition of the Western 
cut-nail trade has exhibited the singular 
features which have so often character¬ 
ized it at this time of the year. For al¬ 
most four months the factories in opera¬ 
tion have been filling the orders which 
were taken in November and December 
at the extremely low prices which then 
prevailed. Those prices were declared at 
the time to be under cost at the best 
equipped factories, even those controlling 
their own steel supply and manufacturing 
their own pig iron. So unsatisfactory 
was the outlook at that time that some of 
the largest manufacturers announced their 
intention of running only part of their 
machines during the winter. They alleged 
that while they desired to retain their 
hold on the trade they could not afford to 
run to their full capacity on account of the 
very heavy loss which they would thus 
suffer. Yet they and their associates were 
apparently unable to resist the temptation 
to book large orders offered them, even 
if they could not figure out actual cost 
received. They were not satisfied to fill 
a present demand when they were taking 
orders in November and December, but 
they anticipated the future and glutted 
every distributing channel with nail* 
enough to last well into the spring. 

After having booked orders from every¬ 
body in the trade who could be influenced, 
these manufacturers put in operation the 
rules and regulations of an association 
they had organized for the purpose of 
“ improving the condition of the trade. ” 
They made quotations for new business and 
adhered to them strictly. For months 
there has not been a whisper of cut prices 
by Western manufacturers belonging to 
this association. A few concerns outside 
of the organization have made some slight 
disturbance, but hardly enough to excite 
apprehension. An advance of 5 cents 
in the card was made, and this has been 
adhered to. But how much new business 
has been taken ? If the reports of ac¬ 
credited agents are strictly correct, all the 
orders taken by the united factories since 
the association was formed would hardly 
keep one factory of any decent size in 
operation. The manufacturers have not 
been able to sell to any extent because 
their quotations have been above the price 
at which dealers were able to sell and 
make a very fair profit. The contracts 
with the factories which the dealers made 
have enabled them to sell a brand of nails 
from 5 to 10 cents per keg cheaper than 
the manufacturer himself could, and the 
orders on which he bid and was beaten 
have been filled from his own warehouse 
at his loss and the dealer’s profit. An il¬ 
lustration of the way in which these con¬ 
tracts for future delivery were made in No- 
vembar came to our notice during the past 
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week. A manufacturer quoted the card 
rate to a small dealer who inquired the 
price of nails. The price named amused 
the dealer, who said he could beat it some 
10 cents or more. Being pressed for an ex¬ 
planation, he said he had an unfilled contract 
for three carloads of nails which was made 
last November. The contract was really 
an option, to be filled at his own discretion, 
without limit as to time, the dealer’s trade 
in nails being so small that a carload would 
last him for months. How many such 
options were among the “ orders ” booked 
in November and December there is no 
way of finding out, but until they are 
closed the trade can hardly be said to be 
in good condition or to be in shape to get 
into good condition. 

Tet with all this to contend againstthere 
is really a faint appearance of improve¬ 
ment. Stocks in the hands of the large 
dealers are undoubtedly running low and 
their contracts with the factories are expir¬ 
ing, as is shown by the gradual growth of 
a firmer feeling among them. The renewal 
of contracts at higher prices looming up in 
the near future would be very likely to 
have this effect. If the associated manu¬ 
facturers are now able to maintain their 
organization and will faithfully adhere to 
their adopted scale of prices, even though 
orders may be withheld for a time, or 
massed on a particular factory to create 
the impression that prices had been broken, 
they can possibly work their trade up to 
a profitable point. But much better 
management is needed than was shown 
last fall, or, in fact, for several previous 


/ 




seasons. 

? The fourth number of the Technic , the 
annual of the Engineering Society of the 
University of Michigan, contains many in¬ 
teresting and valuable contributions upon 
timely topics. The work most appropri¬ 
ately opens with an article, accompanied 
by portrait, giving the main facts in the 
life of Charles E. Green, who has for 16 
years been connected with the University 
as Professor of Civil Engineering. Fol¬ 
lowing this are articles upon cements 
and the raw materials from which they are 
made; ventilation of houses; a graphical 
treatment of a retaining wall for earth; 
long-distance distribution of electric ener¬ 
gy; dynamics of reciprocating engines; 
blue printing, and a notice with portrait 
of the late Prof. Byron W. Cheever. The 
number closes with an illustrated descrip¬ 
tion of the new physical laboratory and 
the engineering laboratory. The latter is 
divided as follows : Mechanical and steam 
engineering, machine-shop, carpenter and 
pattern-shop, forge and foundry, engine- 
room, drafting-room. The mechanical 
and steam engineering laboratory will 
eventually contain all the apparatus neces¬ 
sary for conducting experiments to deter¬ 
mine the efficiency of machines and to 
make tests of the machines employed in 
engineering construction. The tests will 
be conducted by the professor giving in¬ 
struction on the work involving the tests, j 


The Louisville Realty and Improvement 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., are a cor¬ 
poration recently perfected in that city. 
The company are capitalized at $1,000,000, 
and have purchased land worth $700,000 on 
the western boundary of the city and situ¬ 
ated on the Ohio River. This company 
was projected to secure the establishment 
here of the American Fire-Proof Steel 
Car Company by offering them a manu¬ 
facturing site and other inducements. 
This latter company, who have a capital 
of $ 1 , 600 , 000 , will probably soon begin 
the erection of shops, as they have a num¬ 


ber of orders for their fire-proof cars from 
Western roads. The land company have 
assurances of the erection on their land of 
a number of enterprises, among them a 
large steel bridge works who are now 
at work further North. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Advantages of manganese In Iron 
Ores for Furnace Practice. 

. To the Editor: That manganese is a 
valuable element in iron ores when present 
in proper and regular proportions is a 
fact well known to most of the large steel 
rail companies of this country who have 
been in the habit of purchasing large 
quantities of iron ore containing from 3 
to 5 per cent, of metallic manganese, which 
they use in mixture with other ores con¬ 
taining little or none, in the manufacture 
of Bessemer pig iron. Many other steel 
companies who manufacture Bessemer pig 
iron which goes into nails, billets ana 
merchant steel have recently perceived 
the advantages of an ore containing 59 to 
60 per cent, iron and an average of 4 per 
cent, of manganese, and its use in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Wheeling and other Western manu¬ 
facturing blast-furnace districts has be¬ 
come quite pievalent. It is their practice 
to use from one-eighth to one-fourth of 
such a grade of ore on their furnace burden, 
according as to whether they wish to get 
one-half of 1 per cent, of manganese in 
their Bessemer pig iron, or three-fourths 
to 1 per cent. 

Its advantages are twofold: First, in 
furnace practice, where the presence of 
manganese in their ore mixture tends to a 
more rapid working of their furnace, aid¬ 
ing materiaily the yield of the furnace in 
the amount of pig iron produced, and 
also by its action in keeping the lining 
walls of the furnace smooth and free from 
agglomerations that are apt to accumulate 
there. Second, the affinities of manganese 
for sulphur, oxygen and carbon being 
very energetic, render the presence of 
manganese m Bessemer pig iron very valu¬ 
able to eliminate oxygen m steel, sulphur 
in pig iron, and for the obtaining of high 
carbureted pig. In the Bessemer con¬ 
verter manganese present in the Bessemer 
pig iron in the proportion of 0.75 to 1 per 
cent, prevents “ during the blow ” the 
oxidation of so much iron. It prevents 
the absorption of much oxygen in the 
bath of steel, and insures more solid 
steel with less blow-holes and with 
less oxygen in the final product, which is 
most important to prevent cracks or flaws 
in the rolling or hammering of the steel. 
It is generally accepted that the quality of 
the steel is improved when made from 
iron carrying about 1 per cent, of mangan¬ 
ese, and most of the Western steel com¬ 
panies find that by careful attention in the 
use of manganese in the Bessemer pig iron 
they can use up to 1 per cent, with 
very good results. Beyond that there is 
perhaps a loss in metal which is not com¬ 
pensated for by the beneficial effects of 
the manganese in the pig iron “ during the 
blow.” 

While, as has been stated above, the ad¬ 
vantage of managanese in Bessemer pig 
iron is now well known and appreciated 
at most of the steel-converting works, its 
advantages in foundry pig iron are not as 
yet so generally appreciated, and yet the 
presence of manganese in foundiy pig iron 
is most valuable to sound castings. By 
its fluidity it obliterates the faults of iron 
too rich in graphite. It takes out the 
shrinkage of red short iron and makes 
strong and clc n castings. The valuable 
qualities of the imported Scotch foundry 
pig iron are well known throughout the 
trade, and yet few users of this iron are 
ably aware of the fact that the imported 
Scotch iron invariably contains from 1J 


to 2J per cent, of metallic manganese. 
We append reliable analyses of two of the 
best known grades of imported Scotch 
iron : 

Coltness. Glengamock. 

Metallic iron. 90.26 90.70 

Silicon. 8.89 2.88 

S eee. 1.77 2.18 

ic carbon. 8.27 2.69 

)d carbon_ 0.60 0.85 

Phosphorus. 0.4'4 0.54 

Sulphur. 0.04 0.04 

Already in the Mahoning Valley there 
are being manufactured at several of the 
wide-awake Ohio furnace company plants 
a grade of iron which goes by the name of 
the Ohio Scotch, in which they aim by 
the admixture of iron ores containing 
manganese in uniform and proper pro¬ 
portions to get an iron which shall be 
similar to and in some respects superior 
to the imported Scotch pig iron. They 
have met with signal success, and their 
brands are well-known throughout the 
East as well as in the West as combining 
softness, strength and fluidity. 

It is not alone, however, in foundry and 
Bessemer iron that the presence of man¬ 
ganese in right proportions is valuable. 
In mill iron it is equally so, although not 
entirely for the same reasons. During the 
process of puddling manganese insures a 
more complete elimination of sulphur and 
phosphorus. During the period of boiling 
it protects the carbon from total oxidation, 
leaving some in the final product or muck 
bar, making what is termed fine-grained 
or steelish wrought iron. The presence of 
oxide of manganese in the puddling cinder 
makes the same fluid, and thus prevents an 
excess of cinder from going into the muck 
bar. While the mangnese melts freely in 
the puddling furnace, it saves in that proc¬ 
ess an equal amount of iron, and through 
its strong affinities for sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus enables a purer product to be ob¬ 
tained. Abroad on the Continent, when 
pig iron of inferior quality is used in the 
puddling furnaces, a certain proportion of 
maganiferous pig iron is added to the 
mixture to improve the same. High phos¬ 
phorus and sulphurous white and mottled 
pig is puddled with a mixture of a certain 
amount of low-grade spicgel, and not¬ 
withstanding the large amount of im¬ 
purities in the inferior character of pig 
used the bar obtained is fairly good, 
through the beneficial action of the man¬ 
ganese in the spiegel. 

The Eastern blast furnace maker would 
do well to follow in the footsteps of his 
Western brother by adopting the practice 
of the use of ores containing manganere, 
especially as his native ores in most in¬ 
stances contain sulphur in much larger 
proportion than do the ores used in the 
West, and, as above stated, manganese is 
especially valuable for eliminating sulphur 
in pig iron. Edmund D. Smith & Co. 
Philadelphia, March 25,1889. 


Louisville, Ky., will soon be using natu¬ 
ral gas. The Kentucky Rock Gas Com¬ 
pany have persisted, against censure and 
opposition, and now have the pipe line 
complete from the wells in Meade County, 
about 30 miles distant, into the heart of 
the city, and by the 1st of May or sooner 
many factories and mills will be using the 
gas. Some contracts have flready been 
made, and the pressure will be turned on 
just as soon as the necessary plumbing can 
be completed. The entire capacity of the 
present main is expected to be taken by 
the fall, when additional lines will be laid. 
The supply of gas in the fields is consid¬ 
ered equal to all demands of the city, and 
the permanency of the supply can only be 
determined by time. 

A corporation, under the title of the 
Pennsylvania Concentrating Company, is 
experimenting with the Edison magnetic 
separator in Washington Township, near 
Reading, Pa. 
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The Copper Situation. 


What is a Fair Price for. 
Copper? 

The great question which the producers 
and holders of copper will be forced to 
deride at an early date— so far as the de¬ 
cision rests with them—will be at what 
price can they hope to inspire confidence 
among consumers and speculators. Under 
normal conditions the safe price would be 
that at which enough copper could be 
produced at an adequate profit to the 
mines throughout the world to supply its 
requirements. There are few commodities 
with which this price can be fixed with 
greater accuracy, because in nearly every 
great producing district of the world, 
Chili alone excepted, there are public com¬ 
panies whose published annual reports 
allow of a close approximation to the cost 
of production. Under ordinary conditions 
the normal price thus arrived at, approxi¬ 
mately, if borne out by a study of the 
history of the trade during the depression, 
would represent the figure below which 
purchases would be safe, providing con¬ 
sumption came up to a fair average. But 
the present conditions are extraordinary 
because there has been an accumulation of 
stock held by parties of whom at least 
some will be anxious to part with their 
unusual holdings as soon as they can do it 
without too great a loss. The amount of 
the advances made is the most potent 
factor determining the figure at or near 
which this copper will be pressed on the 
market. 

All interests point in one direction— 
the establishment of a low price. If 
the great mining companies in the 
world, nearly all of them having 
been members of the French pool, 
agree to restrict production, which has its 
difficulties, and at the same time make the 
mistake of placing their price too high, they 
will render a great part of their sacrifice 
nugatory, because the smaller scattered 
•concerns will not alone continue, but will 
extend, their operations. They will be the 
ones to reap the benefit. The leading 
mines will continue to suffer from the 
hostile attitude of consumers, and will 
constantly be tormented by speculators. 
Safety lies in not alone going right down 
to that price at which only the best mines 
can produce with moderate profit, but to 
cut below it. Any effort to hold above 
that figure must lead to embarrassment 
and final discomfiture. The reduction 
of the output will represent that quantity 
which the mines are willing and able to 
let the holders of the stock place on the 
market. 

Turning first to the United States, we 
may state at the outset that our home con¬ 
sumption, putting it as high even as 130,- 
000,000 pounds, could be covered very 
easily, without real hardship to the leading 
mines, at 10$ cents for lake and 10 cents 
for other brands. At 10$ cents the Calumet 
and Hecla, the Tamarack, Quincy, 
Osceola, Atlantic, Central and Franklin 
mines could live, they representing a total 
product of about 80,000,000 pounds. At 
10 cents for other brands, in Montana the 
Anaconda, Boston and Montana, Parrott 
and the mines working chiefly on argen¬ 
tiferous ore could run to full capacity and 
pay relatively small dividends. They 
would represent an output of least 90,000,- 
000 pounds. Among the Arizona mines 
the Copper Queen, Holbrook and Cave, 
Detroit and Old Dominion could stand 
up under 10-cent copper and sup¬ 
ply the markets with 20,000,000 pounds 
at least. Add that part of the product of 
Colorado which is derived from argentifer¬ 
ous ores, and the copper coming from the 
lead smelters and desilverizers, say 3,000,- 


000 pounds, and a grand total is reached 
of 193,000,000 pounds of copper, which 
could be marketed with present facilities 
at 10 and 10$ cents respectively, without 
any loss whatever to the weakest of the 
mines participating in the product, and 
with a ver r good profit to the best- 
equipped and richest of them. These are 
not rough guesses, but are based, in the 
majority of cases, upon actual cost of pro¬ 
duction. Placing the consumption of the 
country at 130,000,000 pounds, which is 
very liberal, we would have available for 
export 03,000,000 pounds annually, which 
could be laid down in Liverpool at less 
than £50 for best tough cake, or, say, £45 
! for Chili bars, the quantity being, say, 
28,000 tons. It is probable, however, 
that there would be far less pressure to 
produce than there was during the bonanza 
year of 1888, and the export would in all 
likelihood not be more than 20,000 gross 
tons. 

In Europe we must look to the year 1886 
to judge of the capacity of the cop¬ 
per companies to meet low prices. In 
Spain and Portugal, in that year, Rio 
Tmto dividends went down to 3 per cent, 
and Tharsis to 7$, while Mason & Barry 
distributed nothing. The average price of 
Chili bars during that year was slightly 
over £40, so that at £45 the three concerns 
could produce at a moderate profit at the 
rate of about 50,000 tons per annum, not 
counting any of the other Spanish mines. 

In Germany the Mansfela Company, 
with a product of about 13,000 tons, was 
hard pressed when the price fell to £40, 
but would certainly continue at £45. Chili 
fell off rapidly at low prices, but might be 
expected to supply at least 25,000 tons. 
The Cape makes good dividends at the 
lowest prices, and could ship 7500 tons. 
Australia is weak, and, judging from the 
Wallaroo and Moonta reports, could not 
supply more than 7000 tons at £45. Japan 
has gone right along at a 10,000-ton rate 
in bad times. Venezuela lost money in 
former years, bat has improved its prac¬ 
tice after American models, and might 
furnish 3000 tons. The Boleo mines, in 
Mexico, may be credited with 2500 tons; 
Canada with 2000 tons, of which the bulk 
come9 to this country in the form of py¬ 
rites, and Newfoundland may be put down 
at 1000 tons. Then there are a number of 
sources of supply, partly local, like the 
Russian, which would aggregate about 
12,000 tons. Summarizing, we have: 


At £45 

1888. 1880. C. B. 

United States. 100,067 69,971 86,000 

Spain and Portugal 63,800 49,653 50,000 

Mansfeld. 13,380 12,595 13,000 

Chili. 81,240 35,025 25,000 

Cape. 7,500 6,015 7,500 

Australia. 7,450 9,700 7,000 

Japan. 11,000 12,000 10,000 

Venezuela. 4,000 8,708 3,000 

Mexico. 2,766 250 2,500 

Canada.. 2,250 1,440 2,000 

Newfoundland. 2,050 1,125 1,000 

All others.. 13,288 18,620 12,000 


Total. 260,058 220,102 219,000 


It is evident, then, that with copper ruling 
in London on the basis of £45 for Chili 
bars, or its equivalent here of about 10$ 
cents for lake, enough metal can be pro¬ 
duced without loss to the mining compa¬ 
nies to supply the world w ith about as much 
metal as it received in 1886. In that year, 
with the price averaging £40$ in London, 
and the lake companies’ sales for the year 
ranging between 10$ and nearly 11 cents 
as the average, the stock in England and 
France increased 58,170 tons on January 1 
to 63,290 tons on the 31st of December. 
Assuming that the mines likely to aid the 
copper holders, with an annual product of 
180,000 tons, are willing to cut down pro¬ 
duction 20 per cent., equal to 36,000 tons, 
the relief would be inadequate. It is es¬ 
timated by James Lewis & Son, of Liver¬ 
pool, high authorities, that the total stock 
is now 175,000 tons. Even granting that 


100,000 tons be regarded as a quantity 
which the trade might carry fairly well, if 
widely distributed, we have 75,000 tons 
which must be pushed into consumption 
in two years. Even putting the matter in 
its most favorable light, that low prices 
would stimulate the consumption, say to 
the extent of 20,000 tons, even then over 
a year of restricted output would have to 
continue before the stock became manage¬ 
able, and that always assuming that the 
basis be fixed as low as £45. 

Ten-cent copper may seem startling to 
the mining companies, but unless they 
apply the heroic treatment indicated, and 
perform the part at the same time of 
dwelling in harmony together for a year of 
curtailed output all over the world, the 
present agony will be prolonged for years. 
We believe that the situation warrants the 
conclusion that no buyer, whether it be 
of the crude metal or of manufactured 
goods, is entitled to feel safe over his 
purchase if it was made above the basis 
of 10$ cents for lake or £45 for Chili 
bars 


Can the Mines Agree to 
Reduce Output? 


These views are strengthened by further 
considerations. It is not an easy matter 
for some of the mines, notably in the 
Spanish Peninsula, to restrict production, 
even if they earnestly desire it. With all 
of the American copper producers, the 
copper in the ore is extracted in a rela¬ 
tively short time after it has been hoisted. 
In the great Lake muses the rock is crushed 
under stamps and then washed, the prod¬ 
uct being metallic copper, carrying 75 to 
88 per cent., the so-called “mineral” 
which is refined. The Arizona mines 
produce almost exclusively carbonate and 
oxidized ores, which need only smelting in 
cupola furnaces to yieltl the black copper, 
running from 95 to 97 per cent. The 
Montana mines turn out sulphuret ores, 
which are first put through concentrators, 
are then roasted and smelted in reverbera¬ 
tory furnaces, the product being matte, 
running from 55 to 65 per cent, of copper. 
The exception is the Parrott, which con¬ 
verts its matte into blister copper, running 
as high as 99 per cent., by the Manhfes- 
Bessemer process. In two weeks, at the 
utmost, the ore is converted into a high- 
grade shipping product from the time it 
reached the mouth of the shaft. Under 
these circumstances a total suspension of 
work for a brief period, or a slackening by 
employing only a part of the plant, is a 
matter easily arranged. 

Now, let us study the methods in vogue 
in Spain and Portugal. The ore is an iron 
pyrites carrying a small percentage of 
copper, say 3 per ceot. A considerable 
part of the raw ore raised is exported as 
such, being sold m England and on the 
Continent for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. It is then, after the expulsion of 
the sulphur, treated in special metal ex¬ 
traction works for the recovery of the cop¬ 
per, silver and gold it contains. The 
quantity of pyrites thus used is dependent 
upon the demand for sulphuric acid, and 
indirectly upon the consumption of Le¬ 
blanc soda, m the manufacture of which 
the greatest part of the sulphuric acid is 
used. Whatever the Spanish companies 
may agree to do they cannot and will not 
interfere with that part of their product 
which is marketed in this way. The 
quantities are considerable. Thus the 
three leading pyrites miners shipped in 
1887: 


Pyrites for 
shipment. 


RioTinto. 862,796 

Tharsis. 282,653 

Mason & Barry. 80,838 


For local 
extraction 
of copper. 
819,642 
852.502 
248,290 


In England alone the quantity of copper 
produced from burnt pyrites, after their 
use in sulphuric acid works, ranges be- 
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tween 14,000 and 15,000 gross tons an¬ 
nually. 

Let us turn now to the methods of ex¬ 
traction at the mines to which the larger 
percentage of the output is subjected. 
The old method and that still largely used 
consists of forming large piles of the raw 
ore containing many thousands of tons. 
These are fired to expel a great part of the 
sulphur, by roasting, a process which 
takes months. Then water is run over 
the roasted ore, leaching out the copper, 
which is precipitated from the liquor by 
scrap iron. Now, while the greater part 
of the copper contents is taken out in a 
relatively short time, very important quan¬ 
tities aie obtained from the old heaps 
year after year. The leading mines have 
millions of tons of these old heaps weath¬ 
ering, from which certain amounts of 
copper are derived. A reduction of out¬ 
put could only be effected by abstaining 
from starting new heaps burning. Natu¬ 
rally the effect of such a policy would 
only tell months after it had begun, but 
it would, if continued for some time, 
have its effect upon the yield of the 
mines for years to come. Where the other 
mines throughout the world suffer only 
temporarily from a reduced output, the 
Spanish mines must face the fact that a 
sacrifice made now will be felt for years 
to come. 

Another circumstance deserves serious 
consideration with them. The enormous 
quantities of water required in an arid 
region in past years were the most im¬ 
portant factor in determining production. 
Then the quantity of rainfall measured 
pretty accurately the output of precipitate 
copper, and prices felt the effect of a 
drought near Huelva, Spain. To the 
mining companies water was precious, and 
in order to render themselves as inde¬ 
pendent as possible of the fluctuations in 
the supply, enormous works, in the way 
of storage dams, were created at a great 
outlay. All this cost money, and the prin¬ 
cipal mines have very large amounts of 
fixed charges in the way of interest on 
bonds which, distributed over a smaller 
product, run its cost up materially. 
Relatively speaking, the amount of capital 
actually invested in the Spanish mines is 
much greater than it is with any large 
copper undertakings in any other part of 
the world. 

The policy of the Spanish mines and of 
the Rio Tinto, the largest, in particular, 
has been to distribute these fixed charges 
over as large a tonnage as possible. Now 
they are asked to abandon what is their 
true line of action, and embark in a 
system from which they more than any 
other producer must suffer most. 

It is just, however, to call attention to 
one i>oint, and that is, that so far as the 
Rio Tinto Company are concerned the 
hampering effect of the slow extraction 
under the old methods has less weight. 
For some years the company have been 
gradually abandoning the old method of 
roasting and leaching, and have adopted 
the Doetsch process. It would take us too 
far to enter into technical details; suffice 
it to say that the tedious roasting process 
is entirely suppressed, the raw ore being 
treated directly. This means quicker 
work, less quantities of partly treated ore, 
and lower working capital. Besides, the 
leading spirits in the Rio Tinto are the 
Mathesons, who are supposed to be favor¬ 
able to the scheme for the relief of the 
copper holders. But the other companies 
are less likely to let such considerations 
override broader questions of policy, and 
we doubt whether their assent will be as 
readily obtained and are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that if they do join they will prove 
restive members. 

Will the Weak Mines Stop? 

It is generally assumed that with a 
lowering of the price of copper the small 


mines in this country and in other parts 
of the world will stop work. There can 
be little doubt that from the standpoint of 
the stockholders that would be the wisest 
policy. Unfortunately past experience has 
pretty clearly shown tnat such a step is 
only taken in very rare instances. Usually 
those in control of the management lure 
their associates along by promises and 
hopes. It is probably a fact that in the 
majority of cases superintendents and 
managing directors are honestly sanguine. 
In a few instances the desire to secure 
their own salaries outweighs any considera¬ 
tions from the point of view of the best 
interests of stockholders. We may divide 
the weak mines into two groups: Old de¬ 
crepit concerns galvanized into life by the 
hope of profit while the copper corner lasted, 
ana new enterprises called into being by 
the high prices. The former are not likely 
te survive a drop in values very long. The 
latter will prove more tenacious of life. 
A good many of them have made enough 
money on a small output to pay for con¬ 
siderable improvements. Tneir constitu¬ 
ents have not been bled to exhaustion, and 
can be relied upon to supply considerable 
funds before they conclude that it is better 
not to throw good money after bad. 
Individually these concerns do not 
amount to much, but in the aggre¬ 
gate they will furnish considerable metal 
even when the prices are low. Then there 
are the concerns which were lingering on 
the verge of bankruptcy when tne syndi¬ 
cate began its famous operations. They 
have been making considerable money 
during 1888, and may have strengthened 
their position by making improvements in 
lant and equipment and bettering their 
nances, which will actually enable them 
to meet low prices without serious loss. 
They will certainly show readiness to test 
their capacity to bear the burdens of a low 
market before they are forced to succumb. 

Considerations like these are not likely 
to weigh seriously with the great corpora¬ 
tions, but in spite of that tneir influence 
will be quite keenly felt. The tendency 
of the leading mines will be to place the 
price limit higher than the condition of 
their smaller competitors warrants. Con¬ 
sumers and the trade generally will not be 
misled by their earnest protestations. 
They may be made in good faith, but we 
repeat that it will not be safe on the long 
run to contract on anything above the 
basis of 10 to 10* cents for lake copper. 
The great concerns which can live at that 
rice will act wisely if they thrust iq the 
nife to that extent. 


The annual report of the New York 
local inspectors of steam vessels, soon to 
be handed in to the Treasury Department, 
will show that the total number of steam 
vessels licensed in the United States dur¬ 
ing the year 1888 was 8425, with an aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of 1,235,134.62. Of the 
total number New York was represented 
by 972 steamers, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 216,148.42. The total number of 
masters licensed was 7931; in New York, 
1223; total mates, 1692; in New York, 
107; total pilots, 6586; in New York, 
1021; total engineers, 13,422; in New 
York, 2176. There were 50,000,000 
people carried during the year, and 
40,300,000 traveled on the New York 
boats. The total loss of life in the United 
States was 202, and only 12 deaths 
occurred on the New York boats. Of 
these eight were drowned. There were 
found 254 defective boilers in New York 
and nine were condemned. During the 
year two masters, nine mates, 36 pilots 
and 96 engineers were refused licenses. 
There were 191 reports of accidents made 
to the office of the local inspectors, and 
161 of these were of collisions from which 
no loss of life resulted . In all 114 investi¬ 
gations were made, of which 57 were in 


New York. Two licenses were revoked, 
two decisions were sustained on appeal 
and one is yet pending. 

We have the authority of Abram S. 
Hewitt himself for the statement that 
there is no truth whatever in the reports 
that any of the works in which Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co. are interested are to be 
moved to the South, or that Mr. Hewitt 
has purchased any interest in the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, or in 
any other Southern iron enterprise in 
which he was not already interested 
previous to the trip from what he has just 
returned. Messrs. Hewitt, Cooper and 
Fackenthal visited the South with the 
object of personally studying the situation. 
We understand that a good many data 
were collected notably on the point what 
relation railroad freights bear to the iron 
industry of the 8outh as compared with 
the cost of hauling raw materials and 
products in the North. We are informed 
that these figures will form the basis of a 
letter to be written to four leading rail¬ 
road companies serving the iron districts 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The protest if unheeded will throw upon 
the managers of the railroad companies 
the responsibility for whatever conse¬ 
quences may grow out of the continuance 
of the prersent policy of freight rates. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Read¬ 
ing Iron Works was held in Philadelphia 
on the 21st inst. At the first meeting it 
was announced that for the past four years 
the iron works had made $600,000. This 
was on the face a good showing, but an 
examination of the books for the period 
stated showed the result to be entirely 
different. It was found that in 1885 the 
works were operated at a loss of $26,000. 
In 1886 a profit of $130,000 was charged 
to the credit account, while in 1887 there 
was a profit of $22,000, and in 1888 a loss 
of $389,000, so that instead of having 
made $600,000 in the four years mentioned 
the loss has been $263,000. It appeared 
also by the report of the Committee on 
Appraisement that there has been a shrink¬ 
age of nearly $500,000 in the book ac¬ 
counts, and that instead of having $870,000 
of stock and material, there is only $880,- 
000 worth. A number of the largest 
creditors have refused to sijjn the plan of 
reorganization, and seem disposed to co¬ 
operate with those who have applied for a 
receiver. 

Mr. Jos. Gest, of the South Side, Pitts¬ 
burgh, has recently invented and patented 
a method of rolling iron and steel rails 
into merchant bar iron, structural iron, 
&c., which has been put into successful 
operation in Pittsburgh by Lean & Blair, 
the well-known contractors and engineers 
of that city, and is about to be put into 
operation also at the Tidewater Steel 
Works, at Chester, Pa., by them and their 
associates, who have organized under the 
title of the Structural Steel and Iron Com¬ 
pany. It is claimed that this method of 
rolling will do the same work in three 
passes that under the ordinary processes 
requires 11 and 12 passes. The rolls are 
now being turned and the necessary alter¬ 
ations are being made in the mill to start 
this new plant on * several large orders of 
car bars. The main office of the company 
will be in Messrs. Lean & Blair’s rooms in 
the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, and their 
Eastern agents are the well-known firm of 
J. B. Wilson & Co., Limited, whose of¬ 
fices are in the Drexel Building, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
have just let out contracts to the Missouri 
Car and Foundry Company for the con¬ 
struction of 500 box cars, and to the In¬ 
dianapolis Car and Mfg. Company for 500 
fruit cars. 
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Chicago. 

Office of The Iron AQt, 96 and 97 Washing- I 
ton street. Chicago. March 25, 1880. f 

Pig Iron. —The country trade was the 
main reliance of the market last week, 
taking quite a considerable quantity of I 
Coke Iron for forward delivery. As this 
business was secured principally by local 
furnaces the dealers handling outside Iron 
found business very quiet. The policy of 
the consolidated Steel companies with re¬ 
spect to Pig Iron has been announced, 
and, as intimated last week, they propose 
to run some of their furnaces on Foundry, 
Mill and Bessemer Irons for the general 
market. This will insure a local supply of 
ample proportions as long as the Steel Rail 
trade is dull or until other finished products 
will be turned out in such quantities as to 
absorb their entire furnace capacity. Prices 
have not advanced, and there appears to 
be no reason to expect an advance in the 
near future; but, on the other hand, no 
evidence of further weakening has trans- 
spired, so that the market can be called 
fairly steady. Lake Superior Charcoal is 
quiet and without change. Cash quo¬ 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago: Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$16 @ $16.60; No. 2, $16 @ $13.50; 
No. 3, $14 @ $14.50; Chicago Scotch, 
No. 1, $17.50, for small quantities; Lake 
Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19.50; 
American Scotch (Blackband), No. 1, 
$18 @ $19; Jackson County Silvery, No. 
1, $18 <g> $18.25; other Ohio Soft Irons, 
No. 1, $17.25 @ $17.50; Southern Coke, 
No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 @ $16.75; No. 
2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.75 ® 
$16; No. 3 Foundry, $15 @ $15.50; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft, $14.50 (& $14.75; 
Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1, $19. 

Bar Iron.—Orders are a little more 
plentiful, particularly from manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, wagon makers, 
and others depending upon the patronage 
of the farming community. The demand 
for small lots is much stronger, and job¬ 
bers are at length doing a fairly satis¬ 
factory business. At the same time, the 
Iron manufacturers are reported to be 
much firmer in their views, and buyers are 
looking w'ith some interest for the 41 cheap ” 
mills. The firmer feeling is hardly caused 
by heavier business, but probably arises 
from the close scrutiny of cost sheets. 
With raw material and wages at the rates 
now existing there was certainly no margin 
of profit but very likely a loss on the low 
prices recently made. Representatives of 
Valley mills quote 1.500, half extras, at 
mill, and insist that this is a firm rate, 
fixed by agreement among them. Mills 
located nearer to this market have an ad¬ 
vantage, of course, in quoting on the same 
basis, so that prices for mill lots of Good 
Common Iron now range from 1.600 to 
1.65^, half extras, f.o.b. Chicago. Store 
prices are unchanged at 1.800 @ 20, ac¬ 
cording to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. — Contracts were 
placed during the week for the erection of 
several good-sized buildings, and orders 
for Beams are consequently larger than 
they have been at any previous time this 
spring. In other lines business is quite 
light. An order for 300 tons of Angles 
and Heavy Sheets, cut to pattern, was 
placed at a very low figure. On ordinary 
lots quotations by the mills are un¬ 
changed. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—A repetition of 
the heavy business of the previous week 
was hardly to be expected, yet orders for 
considerable quantities of Plates were 
taken. Work which has been in prospect 
for some time is now taking definite 


shape and realizing the hopeful predic¬ 
tions of members of the trade. Tubes are 
firmer in consequence of the recent action 
of the manufacturers, but quotations are 
no higher, as extra concessions have merely 
been cut off. Mills are trying to advance 
their figures on Plates about $1 ^ ton, but 
enough of them are to be found taking old 
rices to keep quotations as they have 
een. 

Sheet Iron. —Jobbers are still endeav¬ 
oring to place orders with the mills for 
summer and fall delivery, but are making 
slow progress for reasons stated in pre¬ 
vious reports. Prices on large lots for 
early delivery hover around 2.900 for No. 
27 Common, f.o.b. Chicago. Small lots 
of No. 27 sell at 3.100 @ 3.200 from store, 
with but little doing. 

Galvanized Iron. —The heavy demand 
reported by manufacturers’ agents last 
week did not keep up its pace, out slack¬ 
ened down considerably. Nevertheless, a 
fair business was transacted, and the re¬ 
sult for the month will undoubtedly be 
excellent. Small lots continue to be quoted 
at 65 $ off for Juniata, and 65 ana 2J <f> 
off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Business in this 
branch continues to improve. The de¬ 
mand from store is growing, and the man¬ 
ufacturers of agricultural implements are 
buying to some extent. Syndicate Steel 
is in request by plow manufacturers who 
appear to be running out of stock in con¬ 
sequence of their trade exceeding their 
estimates. Quotations are unchanged. 

Steel Bails. —Notices have been issued 
for meetings of the stockholders of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company and 
the Union Steel Company, to be held in 
this city on May 1. The notices embody 
in them the propositions with regard to 
consolidation which were set forth in the 
last issue of The Iron Age. The stock¬ 
holders of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company will vote upon a proposed in¬ 
crease of stock from $6,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000. a change of name to the Illinois 
Steel Company, an increase of the number 
of directors from 3 to 11, &c. Proxies 
have already been received representing a 
large amount of stock, and are all to be 
cast in favor of the scheme. The demand 
for Rails has been light during the week, 
but prices are maintained at $30 @ $30.50. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Offerings of 
Old Iron Rails are limited, and holders as¬ 
sert their ability to secure $21.25 @ 
$21.50, but the demand is by no means 
urgent. Local consumers insist that 
they will not pay over $20 @ $20.50. 
Inquiries are in the market for Old 
Car - Wheels, but buyers and sellers 
are apart in their views as to the value 
of lots of any size. Some carload lots have 
been sold by Scrap dealers at $18.25, and 
buyers insist that large lots should sell at 
a lower rate, while sellers ask $18.50 @ 
$19. 

Scrap.—Lively 44 drumming ” is neces¬ 
sary now to effect Bales. Consumers are 
apathetic and buy only for immediate 
wants and in small quantities. In this 
way some business has been transacted 
during the week in No. 1 Forge, Mill 
Scrap, Mixed Steel, &c., but the aggre¬ 
gate was not large. Dealers are now pay¬ 
ing $13 for Mixed Country Scrap. Care¬ 
fully Selected is quoted to consumers as 
follows, $ ton of 2000 tb: No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $19 @ $19.50; Track, 
$19; Fish Plates, $20 @ $21; Axles, $24; 
Horseshoes, $18.50; No. 1 Mill, $14; 
Pipes and Tubes, $13 @ $14; Light Iron, 
$9; Cast Machinery, $13; Stove Plate, 
$10; Cast Borings, $8.50; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $11.50; Axle Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Mixed Steel. $11.50; Coil and Leaf Steel, 
$14; Tires, $15 @ $16. 

General Hardware. —Jobbers of both 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware report their 


business steadily gaining from day to day. 
Some Shelf Hardware houses have been 
obliged to keep their packers at work late 
at night during the past week to catch up 
to current business. No change of any 
consequence is reported in prices. 

Nails.—Cut Nails are selling very 
slowly from factory, but plenty of orders 
for Wire Nails are being booked by man¬ 
ufacturers’ agents. This peculiar condi¬ 
tion of affairs is hardly to be taken as an 
indication that the Wire Nail has sup¬ 
planted the Cut Nail more than ever, as in 
certain lines of trade a reaction has set in 
against the former. The cause of the 
greater activity in Wire Nails is plainly 
the strong demand from jobbers who did 
not stock.up when the price was very low, 
believing that a still lower point might be 
touched. Now that the price has been 
forced up slightly they are placing their 
orders. The Cut-Nail manufacturers, how¬ 
ever, appear to be still filling the con¬ 
tracts they made at low figures last fall. 
This comparatively better condition of 
Wire Nails is described by a well-posted 
member of the trade as an accident rather 
than a piece of good management. The 
manufacturers would have filled their or¬ 
der-books at low prices just as the Cut- 
Nail manufacturers did if they could have 
induced the trade to buy at that time. 
The Muncie Nail Company, of Muncie, 
Ind., successors to the Greencastle Iron 
and Nail Company, started their factory 
last week. Jobbers report a very good 
demand now ruling for both kinds of 
Nails, but they have made no change in 
prices as yet. Steel Nails are selling at 
$2 for small lots and $1.95 for carload 
lots; Wire Nails, $2.40 for small lots and 
$2.35 for carload lots. 

Barb Wire.—Stocks have been run off 
very rapidly of late. Manufacturers’ ware¬ 
houses are about empty, and orders now 
coming in take their production as it 
comes from the machines. Heavy orders 
have been refused at rates which would 
have easily passed from two to three weeks 
since. Decided firmness has been im¬ 
parted to the whole trade. Jobbers are 
instructing their salesmen not to sell below 
2.800 for Painted, and manifest an indis- 

{ josition to name any lower price for car- 
oad lots. Galvanized maintains the usual 
advance of 600 @ 650 100 lb over 

Painted. 

Pig Lead.—Prices for carload lots de¬ 
clined in this market to 3.450 last week, 
with sales of about 200 tons. It is inti¬ 
mated that the stocks held by New York 
banks are likely to pass into stronger 
hands, with favorable effects on prices. 

A joint sales agency has been established 
at Chicago by the Trumbull Iron Com¬ 
pany, the Falcon Iron and Nail Company 
and the Salem Wire Nail Company under 
the management of E. C. Brainard, an 
accomplished salesman of long experience, 
whose office is located in the Phenix 
Building. 

James Johnston, agent for the Spring- 
field Iron Company, has removed his office 
from 115 Dearborn street to the Phenix 
Building. 

Rogers, Brown & Co.. Rookery Build¬ 
ing, Chicago, announce that they have 
secured the sale agency of the Mayville 
brand of Pig Iron manufactured by the 
Northwestern Iron Company. They have 
also added to their list of Southern brands 
the Trussvilie, made by the new furnace 
just completed by Pennsylvania capitalists 
at Trussvilie, near Birmingham, Ala. 

Pickands, Brown & Co., dealers in Pig 
Iron, Iron Ore, &c.,will remove some time 
in April from their present location at 115 
Dearborn street, Chicago, to the Rookery 
Building, corner La Salle and Adams 
streets. They will add to their other busi¬ 
ness the sales agency for Pig Iron and 
Spiegeleisen manufactured by the con- 
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solidated Steel companies. It is the pur¬ 
pose of these companies to turn their at¬ 
tention largely to the manufacture of 
Foundry, Mill and Bessemer Pig Iron to 
supply the Chicago district. In entering 
the general Pig-Iron trade is was deemed 
advisable to use an established commission 
house, with its regularly organized chan¬ 
nels of distribution and its close rela¬ 
tions with consumers, rather than to at¬ 
tempt to make direct sales. The long 
experience in the Pig-Iron trade of the 
members of the firm of Pickands, Brown 
& Co. will also be of great value to the 
Steel companies in determining upon the 
exact qualities and characteristics of their 
Iron to meet the demands of general con¬ 
sumers. 


Pittsburgh. 

Offloe of The Iron Age % TI Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, March 26. 1886. 


1 


There has been no perceptible improve¬ 
ment in the general Iron business in this 
district during the past week; dullness is 
still the order of the day. Just as soon as 
buyers can be convinced that hard-pan has 
been reached orders for all kinds of Fin¬ 
ished Iron will commence to come forward 
freely and they in turn will stimulate the 
demand for the raw article. It is pretty 
confidently expected that there will be a 
general improvement in the situation 
within the next week or two. The reports . ever 
from the West and South are generally of j mpr0 ved 

an encouraging character, and we look for 1 - F - 

a good demand from these sections, not 
omy for Iron and Steel, but all kinds of 
manufactured goods. There is no branch 
of business more overdone here than that 
of Iron brokerage; Iron brokers have more 
than trebled within the past few years, and 
brokerages, like everything else, are down 
very low as compared with what they were 
years ago. Some of the brokers are offer¬ 
ing to sell for a commission of from 150 to 
250 $ ton, and some of the city furnaces 
are disposed as much as possible to shut the 
brokers out and sell direct to consumers. 

It is asserted by some, who are disposed to 
be sarcastic at the expense of the brokers, 
that whenever a man fails in 


be noted in this connection that furnace- 
men frequently and unintentionally de¬ 
press the market by placing their product 
in the hands of several brokers, who are 
all offering it for sale at the same time, 
and thereby making the offerings appear 
much larger than what they really are. 
There has been no quotable change in 
prices during the past week, with the ex¬ 
ception of Bessemer, which is a shade 
lower. We quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.50 ®.. cash 

All Ore Mill. 15.00® 15.50. “ 

White and Mottled. 1&50® 14.00, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 10.00® 10.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.00 at 15.50. ‘ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry.... 23.00 ® 24.00, * 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... 21.60® 22.00, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ® 28.00, 

Bessemer Iron. 10.50 ® 16.75, 

Muck Bar.—There is no improvement 
in demand, and, while the mtu-ket con¬ 
tinues dull, prices remain nominally un¬ 
changed at $26.50 @ $27, cash. It ts 
said that Muck made from Southern Pig 
being offered here pretty freely, but 


a sale of 12,000 tons to be delivered at the 
rate of 2000 tons a month, but the price 
was not stated. There api>ears to be no 


demand for Nail Slabs; sale of 2000 tons 
Domestic Bloom Ends at $18, cash. There 
Wg been considerable inquiry for these of 
late. 

Bailway Track Supplies.—There has 
been no recent change in prices. Spikes, 
20,80 days, f. o. b., at works. Splice 
Bars, 1.70 © 1.750 and Track Bolts 2.750 
with Square and 2.850 with Hexagon 
Nuts. 

Old Material. — Demand continues 
light and prices weak, but without quota¬ 
ble change. No. 1 Wrought, $19 @ 
$19.50, $ net ton; Wrought Turnings, 
$13 @ $13.50; Car Axles, $24.50 @ $25; 
Cast Scrap, $14.50 @ $15, gross ton; 
Old Car-Wheels, $19 @ $19.50. 


other 

branches of business, as a last resort he 
enters the iron brokerage business. Some 
of the best men in the iron business are 
brokers; they study it up close and are 
hard workers, and these, as might be ex- 

r ted, are the ones who succeed. Mr. 

P. Smith, general manager of the Alle¬ 
gheny Bessemer Company, whose works 
are located at Duquesne, about 10 miles 
from this city, on the Monongahela River 
and on the line of the Pittsburgh, Virginia 
and Charleston Railroad, who has been 
absent in the South for his health since 
last November, has returned home and re¬ 
sumed his duties. The Rail mill of this 
company has been started. The manage 
ment claim that they are able to compete 
with any mill in the country, having all of 
the latest appliances and improvements, 
The Allegheny Bessemer are a strictly 
Pittsburgh company; included in their 
active managers are W. G. Park, of the 
. Black Diamond Steel Works, and Edward 
Clark, of the Solar Iron Works. 

Pig Iron.—There is no improvement 
to note, but it is hoped and expected that 
there soon will be. Consumers are buying 
only as their immediate necessities require, 
and it is not likely that they will do other¬ 
wise as long as the market continues in its 
present unsatisfactory and depressed con 
dition. Mill owners generally report x 
very light demand for Finished Iron, and 
while tnis is the case there is not likely to 
be much improvement in the demand for 
the raw article. However, there is not 
much offering. Our city furnaces are well 
sold up, ana Shenango and Mahoning 
valley furnaces are not very anxious to sell 
in this market at present prices. It may 


that it is difficult to get consumers to take 
hold of it—it appears that they would 
rather pay more for the home-made article. 
The trouble with this Southern Muck is 
that it is unknown here, as but very little 
of it has as yet been used in this market. | 
Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
no improvement in the demand since our last 
report; but very few|of the mills are busy, 
and prices continue unsettled and unre- 
munerative. As intimated elsewhere, how- 
there is reason to look for a consider- 
demand just as soon as 
buyers can be convinced that prices have 
reached the lowest point; it is not to be 
expected that large buyers will anticipate 
future wants as long as there is a possi¬ 
bility of lower prices. We continue to 
quote Bars at 1.650 @ 1.750, and Skelp 
Iron at 1.650 for Grooved and 1.900 @ 
1.950 for Sheared. As the Pipe trade is 
about to open up, an increased demand for 
Skelp Iron is looked for within the next 
few weeks. 

Nails. —There is no improvement in the 
Nail trade. Full card rates are still de¬ 
manded, and we continue to quote upon a 
basis of $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 £ 
off for cash. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.— The meeting of 
the Wrought-Iron Pipe manufacturers last 
week was largely attended, nearly every 
mill in the country having been repre¬ 
sented, and the proceedings were, as we 
learn, harmonious. This was the first 
meeting since last summer, and since early 
last fall the market has been an open one, 
each firm being clear to make its own 
price. As a consequence, the market has 
been in an exceedingly unsettled and un¬ 
satisfactory condition; prices were cut to 
such an extent that orders were taken at 
cost and even below cost. A price list 
was adopted as follows: Discounts on 
Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 55 and 5 on 
Galvanized do., 474 and ® 011 BtecK 

Lap-Welded, 674 and 5 #; on Galvanized 
do., 55 and 5 2-inch Tubing, 130 $ 
foot, net ; 54-inch Casing, 624 # off ; 
Boiler Tubes, 624 £ off regular list. 

Old Balls .—There is some inquiry for 
Old Iron Rails, and we are advised of 
a couple of sales—400 tons at $23 and 
500 tons at $23.50. It is claimed by 
brokers that there are but few sellers at 
inside quotation. Old Steel Rails are 
quoted at $17.50 @ $18 for short and 
$19 @ $20 for long lengths, with an in¬ 
creasing demand. 

Steel Bails.— Mill owners here are in 
favor of co-operation in regard to prices, 

E rovided it is adhered to in good faith. 

,arge shipments are being made South 
and West on contracts made some time 
ago. 

Blooms, Billets, &c.—Bessemer Steel 
Billets and Blooms are quoted at $27 
$27.50, cash, at maker’s mill. We hear of 


Philadelphia. 

Offloe of The Iron Age ., m South Fourth St.» 

Phi lad elphia. Pa.. March 20,1880. ( 

Pig Iron.—There is very little change 
to report in Pig Iron, although the general 
position of the trade shows improvement 
as compared with last week. It is true 
that the decline in Finished Iron was 
greater in proportion than that in the raw 
material, so that it is perhaps only natu¬ 
ral that the reaction should commence at 
the weakest point. As regards Pig Iron, 
there is a fairly good demand and prices 
are steady, but at the moment there is 
nothing to indicate very much change in 
the near future. Bottom prices are believed 
to have been reached some time ago, but 
there are too many sellers to permit of any 
advance being demanded at present. A 
good deal depends, however, upon the 
condition of the Western and Southern 
markets. Apart from their competition, 
it would be perfectly safe to predict a bet¬ 
ter market, but so long as there is a possi¬ 
bility of having to take their surplus 
prices are not likely to be advanced so as 
to invite such a contingency. At present 
the offerings are not urgent from these 
sources, although some sales of Alabama 
Irons are being made at $15.25 for Gray 
Forge and $17 @ 17.50 for No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry, delivered in consumers’ yards. These 
are largely of sample lots, although in one 
case 1000 tons of Forge were taken at 
$15.25, delivered. The main object ap¬ 
pears to be to introduce the Iron, 
after which price will depend upon 
circumstances. But it is pretty well 
understood that prices of local Irons will 
have to be kept at a low point, otherwise 
this will always be more or less of a dump¬ 
ing ground. Many improvements have 
been introduced at near-by furnaces, how¬ 
ever, and although freights and fuel are 
altogether I too high, there is no doubt 
that the leading companies are making 
Iron much cheaper than formerly, al¬ 
though the impression is that current 
rates are about as low as makers of Pig 
Iron will be called upon to meet during 
the present period of depression. Some¬ 
thing might lie said in regard to the pos¬ 
sibility of an advance, but as these points 
were touched upon last week it is un¬ 
necessary to refer to them again, although 
they are still worthy of consideration. 
Su&ee it to say that sales during the week 
have been on a moderately liberal scale, 
with the following as the usual asking 
prices for tidewater deliveries: No. 1 
Foundry, $18; No. 2 do., $16.50 @ $17, 
and Gray Forge, $15.25 @ $15.50. Foun¬ 
dry Irons may have been shaded a trifle on 
some brands, but for strictly good quali¬ 
ties prices have been held very steady, 
while the number of inquiries points to a 
very good demand in the near future. 

Blooms.—There is no special chauge to 
notice as regards prices, but the volume of 
business is steadily increasing. Quota- 
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tion8 depend very much upon require¬ 
ments as to analysis, &c., but in ordinary 
cases the following fairly represent the 
market: $28 @ $28.50, at mul, for Nail 
Slabs; $29 @ $30 for Sheet-Iron Billets; 
$30 @ $31 for Soft Tank, and $35 @ $36 
for Flange purposes; Charcoal Blooms, 
$52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, $41 @ 
$42.50; Scrap Blooms, $32 @ $33 $ 
“ Bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Muck Bars. —There is a little more dis¬ 
position to buy, but bids are still low, and 
only small lots are taken at the asking 
prices, which are about $27, delivered, for 
good qualities. Some hold for $27.50, 
but, on the other hand, bids of $26.50 
have been accepted for 1000-ton lots for 
what sellers claim to be strictly good Bars. 
On the whole, the feeling is better, and 
$27 seems to be a fair quotation to-day. 

Bar Iron. —There is more business 
around, and sellers claim to be firmer than 
they were a few days ago. There is un¬ 
doubtedly more business offering, and the 
outlook is better, but it is questionable if 
prices are any higher. There are too many 
mills wanting business to permit that, al¬ 
though some parties who intimated that 
they might accept certain very low prices 
on firm offer did not feel so inclined when 
the bids were made. To that extent, 
therefore, there is some improvement, and 
it appears likely enough that additional 
hardening will be met with in course of 
the next two or three weeks. Prices have 
been much too low, and the cutting in 
extras has been so general that the low 
quotations failed to show the serious 
position into which the trade had fallen. 
There is reason to believe that matters are 
improving, however, and while uniformity 
in prices can hardly be expected in times 
like these, the feeling is that the lowest 
prices have been passed and more or less 
improvement maybe looked for in the imme¬ 
diate future. Car building is picking up 
again, and the general demand is also 
larger than it has been. Nominal prices 
are from 1.750 to 1.850, but there is not 
as much business done at the outside 
figure as there is at the lower one, while 
even that has been shaded on good-sized 
orders. 

Plate and Tank Material. —A better 
demand is reported, although prices are 
still at the lowest point yet reached. 
Mills are beginning to accumulate orders, 
however, so that if the demand keeps up, 
as seems probable, a little stiffening may 
be looked for before long. A good deal of 
talk is indulged in in regard to the large 
amount of business near at hand; and 
while it cannot all be verified, there is no 
doubt something in it. Consumers are all 
pretty well employed, and the recent 
orders for bridge work, tank cars and ele¬ 
vated work can hardly fail to benefit 
local mills, although competition from 
the West is unusually close. Prices in 
the meantime remain as before, viz.: 
1.900 @ 20 for Ordinary Plates and 

Tank Plates; 2.10 @ 2.20 for Universal 
Plates; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.5f; Flange, 
3.30 @3.40; Fire-Box, 3.50 @ 3.70; Steel 
Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.10 @ 
2.250; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 340; 
Fire-Box, 340 @ 3 £0. 

Structural Material.—Important ad¬ 
ditions have been made to some of the 
order-books recently, although at this 
stage of the proceedings it is impossible to 
obtain particulars. Besides a liberal 
amount of bridge and ship orders, it is 
understood that from 8000 to 10,000 tons 
of elevated work is under negotiation,and 
if not actually closed, it is so near to it 
that there is very little room to doubt its 
final consummation. The outlook is there¬ 
fore decidedly more hopeful than it was 
three or four weeks ago, and the chances 
appear now to be favorable for a very 
active summer’s business. For the pres¬ 
ent prices remain about as follows: 


Bridge Plate, 20 @2.10: Angles, 1.950 
@ 2.050; Tees. 2.40 @ 2.60; Beams and 
Channels, 2.80 for Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is a little 
dull, but prices are steady and are quoted 
as follows for carload lots of the best makes: 


Beet Refined, Nos. 14 to 20.80 

Beet Refined, Noe. 21 to 24.3.200 

Best Refined, Noe. 25 to 26.8.400 

Beet Refined, No. 27.8.500 

Beet Refined No. 28.8.600 


Common, 340 lees than the above. 

Best Soft Steel, Noe. 14 to 20.8340 

Beet Soft Steel, Noe. 21 to 24. 3 %* 

Best Soft Steel, Noe. 25 to 26. 

Best Soft Steel, No. 27.40 

Best Bloom Sheets, 340 extra over the above 
prices. 


Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.65 % 

Common, discount.67V4 % 


Steel Rails.—There is no change to 
note from last week. Prices are firm at 
$28, at mill, but orders for large lots come 
in rather slowly, although manufacturers 
express full confidence in the ultimate out¬ 
come. The demand for Blooms, Billets, 
&c., is remarkably active, and goes a long 
way to offset the dullness in Rails. On 
the whole, the tendency is toward im¬ 
provement, although as yet the pace is not 
very rapid. 

Old Rails —The demand is hardly as 
brisk as it was some time ago, but the 
light stocks enable holders to maintain 
prices very fairly. Sales have been made at 
from $24 to $24.50 for T’s, delivered at 
mills near by, but buyers are not bidding 
over $24 to-day. Nothing doing in spot 
lots, prices nominally $23.50 for ship¬ 
ments, or $24 and upward for lots in 
store. 


Scrap Iron.—Scarce and in good de¬ 
mand at quoted rates. The feeling is 
better and holders show a good deal 
of firmness on desirable qualities. 
Quotations are about $20.50 @ $21 
for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 for car¬ 
load lots, delivered, or for choice $22; No. 2 
do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $14 @ $15; 
Old Steel Rails, $18 @$19; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @$16: do. Borings, $9 @ $10; Old 
Fish Plates, $23 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 

Wrought Iron-Pipe.—There is a de¬ 
cided improvement both in demand and 
price, and while no change in discounts is 
quoted, sellers have from 5 # to 10 # in 
tneir favor, as compared with selling 
prices two or three weeks ago. Discounts 
are now firm as follows: Butt-Welded 
Black, 55$; Lap-Welded Black, 65 
Butt-Welded Galvanized, 45 Lap- 
Welded Galvanized, 55 <t>\ Boiler Tubes, 
624 *. 

Nails.—There is very little change to 
notice, although the demand is a little 
more active. But prices are unsettled, 
with $1.95 @ $2 as the usual quotation for 
small lots from store. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age y Carter and 9tb Sts., i 
Chattanooga, March 25. 1889. ( 

Pig Iron. —The market, so far as 
prices are concerned, appears to be about 
at a standstill, although there are large 
amounts of Iron moving, and some of the 
furnaces are not able to ship their orders 
promptly, from the fact that they have 
taken more than they can do. There 
seems to be an indisposition on the part of 
the producers at the present time to book 
large orders for far-off deliveries. They 
do not think that prices will go any lower, 
and should there be an advance they pro¬ 
pose to be in a condition to reap the bene¬ 
fit of it. As long as they can sell their 
output right along and keep their yards 
quite cleared up on current orders, which 
most of them appear to be now doing, it 
would be poor policy to sell at present low- 
prices. So far as speculation is concerned, 
very little is now being done apparently. 
Mauy of the stacks have received offers to 


advance them money on storage warrants, 
but so far as can be ascertained very little, 
if anything, has yet been done in that 
line, the producers preferring to dispose 
of their output and realize on it at once. 

Miscellaneous. —The movements to es¬ 
tablish new manufacturing centers and 
manufacturing enterprises seem to be 
more widespread than ever. The interest 
taken by many Northern capitalists 
has never been so great as it is now, 
and several new towns have been recently 
laid out, and as a general thing the mov¬ 
ers in these enterprises have an abundance 
of money to back them in carrying them 
out successfully. From all indications it 
would appear that the South is receiving a 
much greater impetus on the road to pros¬ 
perity than at any time in the past. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., March 25, 1889. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a fair de¬ 
mand for Iron during the past week. 
Prices are firm for standard brands and 
show a light increase. A number of Irons, 
however, are being offered at the same 
prices that have prevailed for some time, 
but strong Mill Irons are firm, and buyers 
are willing to meet the furnaces’ views in 
case quality is assured. There has been 
some complaint among consumers that fur¬ 
naces were forcing an output, with the 
result that some Irons were hardly up to 
their usual standard, the Mill Irons es¬ 
pecially of some of the furnaces who 
usually rank high being a shade off color. 
We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


new classification.$14.75® $15.26 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry* 

new classification. 14.25 (ft 14.76 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 13.75 (ft 14.25 

Gray Forge. ... 13.26(ft 18.75 

White and Mottled, different grades 12.76 (ft 18.25 
Silver Gray, different grades. 18.00 (ft 13.56 


Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16J25 (ft 16.75 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 14.75 (ft 15.25 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands.... ... 21.75(ft 22.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00 (ft 19.50 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 15.50 (ft 16.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 19.50® 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.75 (ft 28.75 


St. Louis. 

Office of The Iron Age. 212 N. Sixth st., ) 
St. Louis, March 25,1889. f 

Pig Iron.—There is very little of inter¬ 
est transpiring in this department at the 
present time. The improvement noted 
two or three weeks ago seems to have spent 
itself, and the market has apparently set¬ 
tled down into the old rut, and is at the 
moment dull and apathetic, with occasional 
sales of from 100 to 800 tons, to relieve 
the monotony. Prices are holding fairly 
well under the circumstances, and any de¬ 
cided increase in the demand would likely 
stiffen them up. Production keeps in¬ 
creasing, while consumption fails to show 
any material improvement, and stocks of 
Iron on the furnace banks, while they are 
not large at the moment, are gradually in¬ 
creasing. The furnaces which are at pres¬ 
ent out of the market cannot remain so 
very long, and any pressure to sell would 
probably result in lower prices. We quote 
as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 (ft $16.00 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 15.00 (ft 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 14.50 (ft 14.75 

Gray Forge. 13.50 (ft 14.00 

Ohio Softeners. 18.00 (ft 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal. 21.00 (ft 21.50 

Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 16.00 (ft 10.50 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 2. 15.00 eft 15.60 

Tennessee. 

Charcoal Foundry, No. 1. 17.50 (ft 18 50 

Charcoal Foundry. No. 2. 16.75 (a 17.50 


Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 
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Bar Iron.—The volume of business con¬ 
tinues large and some good-sized orders 
have been hooked during the past week to 
be delivered during the Dext 80 days. 
Prices, which have been the discouraging 
feature of this department for some time, 
fail to show any improvement, and it is 
claimed in some cases sales have been 
made that hardly cover cost of production. 
Mills are hopeful, however, ana are look¬ 
ing forward to a revival of railroad work, 
which may stimulate trade and have a 
beneficial effect on prices. Lots from store 
are quoted at $1.80; carload lots, from 
$1.65 to $1.75, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Barb Wire.—A little more inquiry is 
reported, but as far as actual business is 
concerned there is no improvement. There 
seems to be a disposition among consum¬ 
ers to wait until freights are reduced, as 
they have been anticipating something in 
this line for some time. It is evident, 
however, that the railroads intend to 
maintain the present schedules, and when 
the consumer becomes convinced of this 
fact some improvement in demand can be 
looked for, but hardly before. Prices 
are weak and unsettled at about as follows: 
For carload lots Two and Four Point 
Painted, $2.80; carload lots Two and 
Four Point Galvanized, $8.40, f.o.b. St. 
Louis; less than carload lots, 5# addi¬ 
tional. 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. \ 
Cincinnati. March 26,1889. i 

Pig Iron.—The local trade is a unit in 
pronouncing dullness the most prominent 
feature of business in Pig Iron during the 
past week, but there is some difference of 
opinion regarding the tone of the market. 
The accumulation of Iron at furnaces 
during the past month has given buyers 
courage to hold off, and strengthens them 
in the belief that lower prices will prevail. 
Producers as a rule, however, have shown 
no disposition to force sales. Southern 
manufacturers of Car-Wheel Iron have 
about caught up with their orders and an 
easier feeling has prevailed. Forge Iron, 
too, is reported less firm, but buyers of 
Foundry grades have found a strong mar¬ 
ket and moderate offerings of desirable 
brands. A few large contracts are in 
process of formation, but nothing is 
settled. Sales have been mainly small 
and for present or near-by delivery. 
Among the larger sales have been 1000 
tons Lake Superior Car-Wheel, at $20.50, 
cash, and 500 tons Gray Forge, at $18.25, 
cash. A rumor gives sales of this latter 
grade at $18, but the report is not veri¬ 
fied. The following are the approximate 
prices current here at the close, for cash, 
f.o.b.: 

Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation).$15.00 ® $15.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 14.60 ® 14.76 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 13.76 ® 14.25 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 15.60® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 14.60® 15.25 

Mahoning and Shenanpo Valley . 16.60® 17.00 
Hanging Kock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00 ® 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00® 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.25 ® 13.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.25 ® 12.76 

Qray Forge. 13.00® 13.50 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable....*. 20.50 ® 21.60 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
no improvement in the demand for Manu¬ 
factured Iron, and a weak tone has pre¬ 
vailed, but prices are without quotable 
change. 


Nalls.—There has been a moderate order 
trade and a steady market for both Iron 
and Steel. 12d © 40d sell at $1.95 @ $2 
$ keg, with 10* rebate in carload lots 
at the mills. Steel Nails sell at $1.90 © 
$2, and Steel Wire Nails at $2.55 © $2.60 

?keg. 

Old Material.—There has been some 
little improvement in the demand for Old 
Kails, with moderate sales on basis of 
$20.5P (& $21, cash, here. Old Wheels 
haye beau flow and easier, with moderate 
sales *t $17 r 50 .© $48, cash. 

.J ;i ; ^y r-rr 


EvanB d? Robertson* Iron and Steel fact¬ 
ors, have secured comfortable and conven¬ 
ient quarters'ih-thb Chamber of Commerce 
Building, TROonr > No. ; 7y to' which < they 
cordially inVitA members of - the Iron trade 
and other friends: • 1 - * n ,; 1 


Detroit. 


l \ 

r . - r,.,. i 


William F. jAfcvjs & CO., tjihdei 1 date Of 
March 25, 1889, report as follows • While 
the tonnage for the week has been above 
the average, the market has nbt Shown as 
much strength as reports from other sec¬ 
tions would seem to justify. Inquiries for 
round lots have been received, and as fb6f 
come from widely separated points, Vh r c 
indications are that April Will meet'thd 
expectations of sellers and a lar£e amoutit 
of buying take place. Fbr the present-we 
quote as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all pwp- 

bers. ’ 

Lake Superior Coke, all orei. . 

Lake Superior Coke, cindepr mixed , 17^75 
Standard Ohio Black Band,......, 18J5 

Southern No. 1. 17.00 

Southern Gray Forge_ Liku.u.i: lfijOU® 15.59 

Southern Silvery..16.60® 17.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.25 ® 18.75 

Old Wheels.. rX. ::.. ~ l&fifi® 19.06 

iu K'vK.j 


1119.50 ® $20.00 
18.75® 19.25 


Cleveland. ’* . ^ 

Cleveland, >farcfi 18 $.'j , 

Iron Ore.—Additiqbai sflpa'iof, 
sota Ore for far ir E#sterp fu^na^? are, 
ported at prices 

ton, f.o.b. vessel# ,BltfFajLq. .,:^h^re qre gj£- tJ 
mors of sales r qf. } j 

tended for thp region, -at,$o, 10, 

© $5.25 at Buffajq v but thb reports arftqoh 
wholly verified, ,$qnfLe , from £h?/ 
Chapin Mine has bee%,#pld, tlje cogsoU-,] 
dated Steel companies at Chicqgq,. and; 
the price paid therefor is b^l^eved to.; (be 
equivalent to $5.15, f.o.b. vessel#;at Clqye^/ 
land. Representatives of high-grade JBes-; 
semer Ores are not attempting to feme#- 
sales, believing evidently that the improve¬ 
ment in the market for Bessemer Pig Iron 
has not reached its limit. No actual sales 
of Ore for delivery via Ohio ports are yet 
reported. Furnacemen have asked for 
Ores in lots varying from 10,000 to 50,000 
tons, subject to the established market 
price. As the latter can only be fixed 
upon after the much-disputed question of 
lake freights is settled, it follows that the 
actual selling prices for Ore cannot yet be 
given. Vessel rates aie still far from be¬ 
ing fixed, several Ore men being deter¬ 
mined to pay no more than $1.20 or $1.25 
$ ton from Ashland to Two Harbors, 
while others believe the rate from that 
port will be $1.40. The several charters 
trom Escanaba at $1.10 are genuine and 
run through the entire season. 


Pig Iron.—The market retains its firm¬ 
ness, but not its activity, except in Besse¬ 
mer grades of iron, which are in strong de¬ 
mand at prices considerably in advance of 
the long prevailing quotations. The fact 
that Foundry and Forge Irons are selling 
less freely than was the case ten days 
ago is not looked upon seriously by the 
furnacemen, but rather as the natural re¬ 
sult of the sudden impetus recently given 
the whole market. Sales of 500 and 1000 
ton lots cf Mill Iron at $13.60, cash, at the 


valley furnaces, are reported. There is> 
however, little attempt to force the market 
from either side, the furnacemen being 
quite willing to trust to the future. 

Scrap Iron.—An occasional sale of Old 
American Rails at $22.50 is reported. 
Large quantities of Old Wheels are for 
sale at $19, and No. 1 Scrap sells at the 
same price. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street.) 

New York. March 27,1889. f 

If anything the feeling is weaker. Al¬ 
though there have not been any new sales 
of any consequence at lower prices, there 
are indications that the tendency is down¬ 
ward. Commission merchants here are in 
receipt of letters from a number of parties 
asking them to undertake the placing 
of blocks of Iron at reductions in 
price, the parties in question being 
concerns who usually seek a market 
through other channels, or sell direct. 
14 'is reported that outsiders are offer¬ 
ing mixed blocks of No. 1 and No. 2 
Foundry at a very low price, delivered at 
tidewater. The effect of Southern compe¬ 
tition is being felt, too, in another way. 
Important consumers are not taking their 
usual (quantity of Northern Iron, and in 
reply to questions frankly admit that they 
are> melting considerable Southern Pig 
purchased $1 less than what Northern 
Standard Iron costs them. We quote for 
8$ahcT4rd< .Northern brands, tidewater de¬ 
livery* <$17.50 © $18 for No. 1 Foundry; 
$16.25 © $17 for No. 2 Foundry, and 
$&5 © $15;$$ for Gray Forge. 

1 Sfc’fittfh 1 Pig.—We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 $2T; Shotts, $20 © $20.50; Lang- 

lofiri, $20 © $2*0.50; Summerlee, $20.25 © 
$20;50 'tlqd Balmellington, $19.25 © 
$19:561; ‘ ‘ 1 , / 

rlSpiegetei^ep and Ferromanganese.— 
There |s little doing in Spiegeleisen, which 
we quote, uominally $27.50 © $28 for 
German^ and $28 © $28.50 for English. 
In Ferromanganese the demand is quite 
goo^, and salee have been made at $57, 
New York* with some important business 

,Structnra4Iron.—We quote: Sheared 
Universal Mill Plates, 
2,1*1 .Angles, 1.9* © 2.1*; Tees, 
2*35*,© #*$** and Channels and Beams, 
ron.dockrt; 

- TPiatenJ-^Wfcquote Iron Tank, 1.9* © 
2:2*;r«hell,t'«.25* © 2.4*; Steel Tank 
and:' Stop - (Plate, 2.1* © 2.25*; Shell, 
'2. 35* ©2.5*; Flange, 2.6* © 2.75*, and 
Fird-hoi, 44* © 4*. 

Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, *balf extras, Common, 1.6* © 
1.65*; Medium, 1.65* © 1.7*, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.7* © 2*. 

Steel Bails.—Aside from a few small 
lots there has been no business, either East 
or West, and the outlook is unsatisfactory 
except to a few mills who are fairly well 
booked up to and during the summer 
months. No more purchases of allotment 
have been made, an option for an addi¬ 
tional quantity not having been availed of 
by the mill, which has taken in all 28,009 
tons. We quote for large lots, standard 
sections,$27 © $27.50, at Eastern mill. 

Wire Bods.—There has been no busi¬ 
ness in Foreign Basic, which is quoted at 
$41.25 © $41.50. A lot of a few hundred 
tons of Belgian Acid Rods on dock here is 
being offered at $39.50. 

Old Rails.—A small lot of consigned 
Foreign Old Rails has gone into store 
because $23 could not be obtained for 
them. We quote,nominally, $23 for Tecs. 

Scrap Iron.—Very little inquiry, the 
mills buying to cover immediate require¬ 
ments only. It is said that low figures 
have been named to buyers of Choice No. 
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1 Scrap, but in spite of these inducements 
the stock in yard remains large. We quote: 
No. 1 Scrap, $20.50 @ $21, far carload 
lots, delivered; Turnings, $18 @ $14, for 
cargo lots, do; Cast Scrap, $15.50® $16, 
do; and Horseshoes, $23 @ $23.50. 

Track Material. —We quote Spikes: 
$2 ® $2.05, and Angle Bars $1.75 @ 
$1.85, delivered. 


Financial. 

The commercial situation is improved, 
particularly in respect of those depart¬ 
ments most sensitive to speculation, the 
collapse in Copper being already regarded 
as among past events. Wheat has dropped 
to a basis where export trade is possible, 
and a larger outward movement is ob¬ 
served than before for a long time. Wheat 
became higher on the Government re¬ 
port showing a reduction of 25,000,000 
bushels in the crop, but broke on Satur¬ 
day on the news of higher duties in 
Portugal, our principal export market. 
Provisions are going out freely. From 
the Atlantic ports there were taken last 
week 8,151,000 lb lard, against 4,128,000 
lb last year, besides 8,085,000 ff> bacon, 
against 6,208,000 lb last year. Sugar 
tends steadily upward, equal to 10 $ lb 
for refined within two months. Other 
markets quiet. The Chicago Tribune aays 
the spring crop prospects are phenomenal. 
Winter wheat is everywhere thriving. 
Anthracite coal is phenomenally dull, but 
bituminous is active. All the collieries in 
the Pittston region, including the Penn* 
sylvania Coal Company, Lehigh Valley 
and individual operators, suspended 
mining operations for six weeka. 

The Stock Exchange market was dud 
and featureless; the possibility of,financial 
disturbance in Paris and London growing 
out of the copper speculation ana conse¬ 
quent depression in this market has oper¬ 
ated to discourage investors. The decline 
in the prices of anthracite and the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the iron trade exerted 
a like tendency. Considerable amounts of 
securities are believed to have been sold 
on foreign account. The unfavorable 
bank statement had no other effect than 
to strengthen the bearish sentiment; Bur¬ 
lington and Quincy declined to the lowest 
point yet reached, a good deal ol this 
stock coming on the markei 
On Tuesday there was much more activity 
than for some days previously, there being 
an increased business in Atchison, Burling¬ 
ton and Rock Island. The movement Was 
irregular in the morning, but in the t after¬ 
noon Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 
again declined and tne tone was irregular 
to the close. 

United States bonds were quoted as fol 

low »: it.!•.! ti.il 

U. 8. 4^8,1891, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s. 1907, coupon. 

II. S. currency 6s, 1895. 

U. S. currency 6s, 1890...i 128 

U. S. currency 6 s, 1897. 126 

U. 8. currency 6, 1808.1.. 128 

U. B. currency 6s, 1899. 131 

General trade begins to feel the opening 
spring, attended with the opening of navi¬ 
gation on the rivers, canals and lakes, even 
the Straits of Mackinaw being navigable 
without difficulty. This is the earliest 
opening between the upper and lower 
lakes of which there is any record. One 
immediate effect will be the sailing from 
Chicago of a large fleet of grain vessels to 
discharge at Buffalo. Railroads already 
complain of competition by the water 
routes. 

The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks shows an unexpected decrease of 
reserve amounting to $1,371,950, so that 
the surplus now stands at $6,698,925. 
The currency movement was heavily 
against this city, Boston drawing in large 
amounts. Loans increased $905,400; 
specie was down $1,198,800, and deposits 
decreased $1,182,200. It is now stated 


that the Secretary has decided to continue 
the policy of his predecessor regarding 

E urchases of bonds, and it is supposed that 
e will soon commence to buy 4 %. Time 
money for five, six and seven months 
is quoted at 5 Commercial paper was 
in a little better demand last week owing 
to the fact that some of the banks had 
come into the market as buyers, but rates 
were not materially changed. The offer¬ 
ings of bonds since March 4 have been 
somewhat less liberal than previously, and 
have been chiefly of 4^s, although there 
have been repeated efforts to tempt the 
Secretary into the purchase of 4s. The 
total amount of bonds purchased to date 
under the circular of April 17 is $126,208,- 
500, of which $51,387,800 were 4 #. and 
$74,871,200 were 4+£ 

The clearing* of 40 cities last week were 
$1,015,989,076, an increase of 31.5 #. New 
York gained 12;8, Boston. 2, Chicago 8.7, 
Philaaelphia 14.9, St. Louis 10.8, Cincin¬ 
nati 11.3, San Fr&nciaco 5.9, New Orleans 
23.9, Pittsburgh Raps as City 16.1, 

Louisvile 26.5," Milwaukee 18.1, Omaha 
80.7, Denver 33.7, Cleveland 15.8, Mem¬ 
phis 41.6, Richmond 53.9 and Duluth 
15.9 Baltimore decreased 28 and Los 
Angeles 42.5 

Sterling exchange was unaffected by the 
financial flurry in Paris, and was dull at 
$4,864 ® $4,894* A shipment of $1,000,- 
000 in gold was on special order rather 
than an exchange operation. London, 
however, at latest advices, was expecting 
large arrivals from America, and, in view 
of failures supposed to be impending in 
connection with metal, financiers were 
moving with caution. The London Statist 
says the crippling of trade in France is 
inevitable; and that the injurious effects 
will be felt not only in Europe, but in 
South American commerce. 

The Financial Chronicle computes the 
gross earnings of 122 roads for February 
at $25,434,878 on 71,577 miles of road, an 
increase of $1,261,836, and in mileage of 
2833, as compared *wifch last year. The 
indications are that the shading of rates 
by the roads tributary to Duluth, and by 
those that feel that they are competitors of 
those roads, has not as serious an effect 
upon eahiings as Western advices would 
lead the public to believe. This is an 
irregularity that can be localized, and it 
will be the firfet work of ■' the Interstate 
Traffic Association and of Chairman 
Walker to adjust theSe differences, or at 
least to confine them to the roads directly 
interested. 

The Bank of North America, of which 
William Dowd is president, removed to 
its new quarters on Nassau and Cedar 
streets. 

Creditors of the Reading Iron Works 
learned that instead of the company hav¬ 
ing made $600,000 in the last four years, 
as stated at their first meeting, there was, 
in fact, a loss of $268,000. There has 
also been a shrinkage of nearly $500,000 in 
the book accounts, and only $880,000 of 
stock and material on hand, instead of 
$600,000 worth. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $11,225,- 
000, of which $3,488,000 represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
$122,798,000, as compared with $114,995,- 
000 for the same time last year and $108,- 
000,000 in 1887. Exports were decidedly 
larger, amounting to $7,307,241. Since 
January 1 the total is $81,871,700, against 
$67,991,000 for the same time last year. 
According to the custom-house report, 
the exports of specie from New York dur¬ 
ing the week were $1,962,000, making a 
total since January 1 of $10,448,000, 
against $6,462,000 tor the same time last 
year. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—A week ago London had de¬ 
clined to £40 all round; since then there 
was an improvement of a couple of pounds 
sterling, but closing again at £41 @ £41. 
10/, spot, and £41. 5/, futures, 65 tons Rio 
Tinto Cakes bringing, at auction, £44. 7/6 
yesterday. It is cabled from Paris that a 
judicial inquiry into the facts bearing upon 
the formation of the syndicate has been 
ordered. A good many complications 
may arise on this side in the near future as 
to the carrying out of the contracts made 
prior to the failure of the SociGtG des 
MGtaux, like, for example, the stopping 
of delivery on the part of mining 
companies for two months from March 15, 
the pool sale to consumers of 14,000,000 
at 1640, to be delivered from March 1 to 
May 31. If, in view of recent events, the 
American parties to any of these contracts 
should try to repudiate them, in whole or in 
part, the question would arise whether 
the agents of the syndicate can enforce 
them. The said pool sale, it should be 
remarked, however, was made in the name 
of the Calumet and Hecla. The 20 
per cent, suspension of production by 
the companies was agreed to by the 
latter, with the understanding that the 
“Soci6t5” was to resume its purchases 
subsequently, which, since it failed, it 
evidently cannot. The companies, it is 
true, hold bank credits as a security for 
the fulfillment of the contracts, but it is 
questionable whether these will prove 
available, even with the best banking con¬ 
cerns, under the circumstances, m all 
cases. Another question arises as to the 
lot, or lots, of Copper from which 
deliveries to consumers are to be made. 
While all these points are naturally can¬ 
vassed actual business on this side is kept 
in suspense, and quotations remain nom¬ 
inally 1440 ® 150 for casting brands. 

Henry R. Merton & Co., of London, have 
just published their annual estimate of the 
production of Copper. Making minor 
changes where official data are available, 
we reach the following : 


Countries. 


Europe: 

Great Britain. 

Spain and Portugal: 

Rio Tinto. 

Tharsis. 

Mason & Barry. 

Sevilla. 

Portugueza. 

Poderoea and others. 
Germany: 

Mansfeld . 

Other German. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Italy. 

Russia . 


Total Europe 
North America: 

United States_ 

Canada.. 

Newfoundland.... 
Mexico. 


Total North America.. 

107,733 

85,528 

South America: 


Chili. 

31,240 

29,150 

Bolivia: 

Corocoro. 

1,450 

1,300 

Peru. 

260 

50 

Venezuela: 



New Quebrada. 

Argentine Republic. 

4,000 

2,900 

150 

170, 

Total South America.... 

37,090 

83,570 

Africa: 

Algiers. 

50 

150 

Cape of Good Hope. 

7,500 

7,260 

Total Africa. 

7,550 

7,400 

Asia: 


1 Japan.. 

11,000 

11,000 

| Total Asia. 

11,000 

11,000 

Australia: 

Australia. 

* 

7,450 

7,700 


Grand total 


Long 

tons. 

1.500 

32,000 

11,500 

7,000 

1.700 
900 

7,200 

13,380 

1,860 

1,010 

866 

900 

1,670 

2.500 

4.700 


88,668 

100.607 

2,<50 

2,060 

2,706 


1887. | 1888. 
Long | Long 


tons. 

8,891 

26,663 

11,000 

7,000 

2,300 

866 

4,060 

13,026 

1,860 

888 

681 

906 

1,460 

2,600 

5,000 


78,402 

80,768 

1,400 

1,3»*6 

2,060 


tons. 

1,471 

24,700 

11,000 

7,008 

,136 

1,266 

8,600 

12^06 

1,870 

660 

600 

eoo 

2,220 

900 

4,875 


75.234 

09,971 

1,440 

1,126 


260,391 223,8951 


75 


180 

40,088 

110 

6,015 

6,125 

10,000 


1214,533 


Durham furnace, anthracite, at Riegels- At least one small lot of Copper is on 
ville, Pa., owned by Cooper, Hewitt & its way back, and the market abroad has 
Co., has blown in. been pretty thoroughly scoured to secure 
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American Copper in original packages. It 
seems that up to date very little has been 
secured. Wnen the Copper has been 
taken from its original packages abroad a 
good deal of difficulty is encountered in 
getting it in here. It remains to be seen 
whether European consumers have much 
which they can reship. Thus far no news 
has been received concerning the negotia¬ 
tions now progressing in Paris. We dis¬ 
cuss the situation at length elsewhere. 

Tin. —Pending the publication of statis¬ 
tics at the end of the month, Tin has ruled 
dull in London and rather easier. Spot 
going from £94 to £98. 15/ yesterday, and 
futures from £95 to £94. 10/, with sales of 
100 tons. Here hardly anything trans¬ 
pired, 10 tons April bringing 21J0, and 10 
tons May, 21.200, closing heavy at 20.850 
@ 21.200 for March and April. The Janu¬ 
ary shipments from the Straits settlements 
to the United States were 9079 piculs, 
against 5891 in 1888; 9167 in 1877; 5045 
m 1886; 1260 in 1885, and 6476 in 
1884. The closing Spot quotation on a 
quiet market to day is 21^0 @ 21J0. 
Tin Platen. —Although the trade on the 
spot has not assumed much greater pro¬ 
portions than before, there has been great 
firmness and a hardening tendency. Large 
dealings have meanwhile taken place m 
futures at gradually improving prices, in 
sympathy with the strong position 
in England. We quote at the close, 
large lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, 
Charcoal finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; Coke 
finish, $4.65 @ $4.70; Temes, $4.12 @ 
$4.25; Coke Tins, $4,224 @ $4.30, and 
Wasters $4,124 @ $4.15. 

Lead. — Slightly greater activity has 
developed at easier rates, some 350 to 400 
tons changing hands at 3.650, which re¬ 
mains the closing quotation, but very little 
to be had at this figure. St. Louis has 
been active at 3.450. 

Spelter.—The market has been decid¬ 
edly weak and the few sales effected have 
gone as low as 4.700 for Common Domes¬ 
tic. Silesian is 5J0, nominally. 

Antimony.—Dealings have been con¬ 
fined to a moderate jobbing trade at 120 
for Hallett and 13f0 for Cookson. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday. March 21. 

10 tons Tin, May. 21.20* 

10 tons Tin, April.21.25* 

16 tons Lead, August. 3.80* 

26,000 lb Lake opper, March.15.80* 

28,000 lb G. M. Copper, March.11.50* 

28,000 lb G. M. Copper, March. 11.36* 

28,000 lb G. M. Copper, July.10.00* 

Friday. March 16. 

16 tons Lead, April.8.70* 

Monday, March 18. 

100 tons Lead, April. 8.66* 

Tuesday, Biarch 19. 

100 tons Lead, September.8.76* 

Wednesday, March 27. 

32,500 lb Lead. July. 3.75* 


Coal Market. 

Reduced prices and short time at the 
mines alike fail to stimulate the demand 
for Anthracite, and the complaint of dull¬ 
ness has become a chronic condition. An 
examination of the statistics shows that, 
despite the efforts to restrict, production 
has steadily increased for three weeks 
past,*and averaged 512,000 tons every week. 
During the week ending March 23 the 
total was 536,938; a decrease of 140,000 
tons compared with the same week last 
year. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
6.378,818 tons, a decrease of 600,000 tons 
compared with 1888. The present deter¬ 
mination on the part of the companies ap¬ 
pears to be to maintain prices by controll¬ 
ing production, with the expectation that 
in July mining can be resumed in full force. 
Nevertbless individual miners possessing 
large interests, while professing to “follow 
the market,” cause more or less irregularity 


and reports of concessions are freely circu¬ 
lated. The stock of Anthracite Coal at 
tidewater on February 28 was 837,216 
tons, against 232,500 tons last year and 
470,609 tons in 1887. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: ‘ ‘ The collieries now running 
are being operated principally to supply 
the demand for fuel from Iron furnaces 
and manufacturers. A number of Iron 
furnaces have recently gone out of blast, 
and consequently the consumption of the 
furnace sizes has decreased.” 

Free Burning, f.o.b., is quoted as fol¬ 
lows; Broken, $3.75; Egg, $3.90; Stove, 
$4.15; Chestnut, $4; Lehigh, Lump and 
Broken, $4.10; Egg and Chestnut, $4; 
Stove, $4.15. 

A decision in the Coxe Bros, suit against 
the Lehigh Valley road is expected in 
about one month. 

A meeting of freight agents to consider 
a reduction of tolls at tidewater was to 
have taken place yesterday in this city, 
but in the absence of principal parties ac¬ 
tion was postponed. To-day the Western 
Association meet to harmonize prices with 
the recent reduction here. 


The Anthracite Coal-producing compa¬ 
nies have agreed upon the division of 
output for the coming year, as follows: 



New 

Old 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Reading. 

Lehighvalley. 

New Jersey Central. 

D., L. and Western. 

... 21.45 

21.63 

17.13 
... 15.24 

18.97 

15.98 

... 18.03 

15.64 

Delaware and Hudson.... 

... 10.97 

10 65 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

10.80 

10.46 

Pennsylvania Coal Co. .. 

4.15 

4.84 

Erie. 

2.23 

1.94 

Totals. 

... 100.00 

100 00 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Coal ton¬ 
nage for the" year thus far is 2,200,264 
tons, a decrease of 253,000 tons. Reading 
reports for the week 110,000 tons, of 
which 15,000 were discharged at Port 
Richmond and 9000 at Port Liberty. 

Bituminous Coal is unchanged. The 
problem now is to market the production 
and pool issues. 

Imports. 

Hardware* Machinery, &c, 

American Bank Note Co., Mach’y, cs.,2 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Arms, os., 27; Mdse., 
C8., 4 

Breaaro, E., Mach’y, bxs., 2 
CorDiere, Fellows & Co., Biach’y, os., 15; ditto, 
crates. 20 

Doris, Moses, Arms, cs M 4 
Einstein, J. D. k Co., Mach’y, pkgs., 15 
Field, Alfred k Co., Mdse., cs., 4 
Godfrey, J., Arms, os., 80 
Graef Cutlery Co., Cutlery, os., 8 
Hobbs Hardware Co., Plate Glass, os., 7 
Hartley k Graham, Arms, cs., 9; Mdse, cs., 18 
Hausch, George, Biach’y, cse., 1 
Johnson, J. & Co., Mach’y, pkgs.. 181 
McCoy k Banders, Iron Chains, cks.. 24 
Mulford, Carey k Conklin, Iron Nails, bags, 688 
Rotterdam 8. 8. Co.’s Agent, Arms, os., 11 
Sheldon k Co., G. W . Arms, cs., 20 
Stark, Sheras k Co.. Arms, cs., 10 
Schoverling, Daly <x Gales, Arms, os., 25 
Sears Commercial Co., Biach’y, cse., 1 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 6 
Thebaud Bros., Engines, 6; parts ditto, pkgs., 81 
Wiebusch k Hilger, Mdse., cs., 80; Haw., cks., 
11; Anvils, 292 
Wilson, FTMaoh’y., cse., 1 
Witte, John G. k Bro., Cutlery, os., 14 
Order, Mach’y, pkgs., 25; Nalls, kegs, 106 


Y&quina Bay, 115 miles south of the 
Columbia River, will soon become an im¬ 
portant seaport, with 82 feet of water on 
the bar when the jetties now building by 
the general Government are completed. 
About $300,000 have already been ex¬ 
pended on this work. At average high 
tides there is now from 28 to 24 feet of 
water on the bar. The deepest water on 
the Columbia River bar is only 80 feet. 
Ships entering the Columbia River are at 
the expense of towage to Portland, over 
100 miles, to reach railroad transportation. 
Ships that can go to Portland and load 
to tneir full capacity can enter Yaquina 
Bay and reach transcontinental railway 
connections in 20 minutes after crossing 
the bar. Yaquina Bay inside is 14 miles 
wide, 6 miles long and perfectly land¬ 


locked. All the vessels on the Pacific 
Coast could ride safely at anchor in this 
bay at the same time. Inside of the bar 
there is from 80 to 45 feet of water. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Gable Dispatch to The Iran Age. ] 
London, Wednesday, March 27,1889. 

The Copper market has developed a 
much firmer tone and Merchant Bars found 
quick sale at between £41 and £42. There 
is now a hopeful feeling here, and the 
belief is general that the worst has passed. 
Brokers representing consumers are eager 
buyers for considerable quantities which, 
if negotiated, would greatly reduce the 
stocks. Trading is checked, however, by 
the fact that material is not obtainable 
from the producing companies, the latter 
not being free to sell until matters be¬ 
tween themselves and the syndicate arc 
more clearly defined. 

It is reported that the syndicate owes 
raining companies large sums for Copper 
delivered, including £25,000 to theTharsis 
Company. One company is said to have 
been unable to pay an intended dividend 
owing to default in payments by the syndi¬ 
cate. 

A new pool is forming to purchase the 
syndicate's stocks at an average of about 
£45, provided arrangements nowjpending 
with the mining companies as to future 
output come to a satisfactory termination. 

Messrs. Morrison, Kekevich & Co., 
brokers, have made their creditors a ma¬ 
terial payment on account of contracts ex¬ 
ecuted in the firm's name, and will proceed 
against the 8oci£t6 des M6taux syndicate 
for the balance. This enables the firm to 
proceed with business as heretofore. Ar¬ 
ticles of the new Comptoir are settled. 

The fluctuations in prices of Block Tin 
have been small and little business has 
been transacted. The market has fully 
recovered from the late uncertainty. 

Tin Plate has been in brisk demand, 
Ternes more especially, and prices for all 
kinds are decidedly stronger. The much- 
talked-of syndicate to control supplies is 
no longer seriously consideied. 

There has been a large business in Pig 
Iron warrants and prices for Scotch have 
advanced to 44/6. The statistical posi¬ 
tion is pleasing to operators for a rise and 
the demand for consumption continues 
brisk. Middlesboro’ Pig has advanced 8d 
and Hematites are fully 1/ dearer. 

Large Government orders for Steel have 
been given out in Scotland and prices are 
higher throughout. The general demand 
has been better than during the preced¬ 
ing week in most branches. Slabs and 
Wire Rods are exceptionally quiet. Manu¬ 
factured Iron of all descriptions is strong 
and active. 

There is no improvement in the demand 
for old material, and prices are greatly 
nominal. A parcel of Flanged Rails was 
offered at 54/6 in London and found no 
takers. 

Cleveland Pig.—The demand has con¬ 
tinued active, and prices show a further 
advance. No. 8 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
87/9. 

Bessemer Pig.—Trade in this lin* 
still large and the market strong at 1/ ad¬ 
vance. West Coast brands, mixed num¬ 
bers, 48/6, f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Scotch Pig.—There continues to be a 
brisk demand, and the market is strong, 
with prices again higher on some brands. 

No. 1 CoJtneas, f.o.b. Glasgow.56/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, 44 4 * . 55/ 

No. 1 Garteheme. 44 “ . 52/ 

No. 1 Langloan, ** “ . 55/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ .47/ 

No. 1 Shotts, 44 at Leith. 53/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardroesan.50/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 44 45/6 

No. 1 Ggllnton, 44 44 44/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 5/; 
Liverpool to New York, ID/. 


Splegelelsen. —The demand is fairly 
active and prices are firm. English 20 # 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Bails. —A large demand con¬ 
tinues, and the market is strong, without, 
however, any rise in prices. Heavy sections 
quoted at £4. 7/6, and light sections 
£4. 15/ © £4. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —There is only a moder¬ 
ate demand, but prices are firm. We quote 
£8.19/8 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. — A fair business has 
been done, and prices remain firm. Bes¬ 
semer, 2J x 2| inch, £4. 6/8, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.— No improvement in the 
demand. Some sellers name slightly 
lower prices. Bessemer £3. 18/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails. —The market continues flat, 
and prices are nominal. Tees quoted 
at £3. 5/ © £3. 6/6, and Double Heads, 
£8. 10/© £8. 12/6, c.i.f., New York. 

Scrap Iron. —There is but little doing, 
and prices are without change. Heavy 
Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, 
f.o.b. 


Crop Ends. — Transactions are still 
moderate, but holders remain very firm. 
Bessemer quoted £2.10/© £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —The market is strong and 
fairly active, with business at the ad¬ 
vanced prices. We quote, f.o.b. Liver¬ 
pool: 


IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/3 @ 15/® 

IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish.14/3 @ 14/6 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 .14/3 @14/8 

1C Coke. B. V. grade.13/9© 14/ 

Charcoal Teme. Dean grade.. .12/8 @ 13/ 


Manufactured Iron.—A large business 
has been done. The demand is still active 
and the market strong. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . w 5 12 6 

Staff. Bl’kSheet,singles.... 7 12 6 © . 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. wales)... 6 2 6 & 6 5 0 

Copper.—The market quieter, after a 
good week’8 business, but fairly steady. 
The quoted prices at the close were: 
Bars, £41 for spot; £40. 10/© £41 for 
three months’ futures. Best Selected, £47. 

Tin.—The demand fair and prices 
steady. Straits quoted at £98.15/, spot, 
and £94. 15/ for three months’ futures. 

Load.—Trade has been slow and prices 
are a trifle weaker. Quoted at £12. 7/6 
for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The demand moderate and 
sales at 5/ decline. Quoted at £17 for 
ordinary Silesian. 


The North German Lloyd is becoming 
an enormous steamship corporation. Or¬ 
ders have been given for two more steam¬ 
ships of 5000 t ons each, to be built in 
Scotland, in addition to five others in 
process of construction in Kiel and Stettin. 
These completed will swell the North 


German Lloyd fleet to 73 steamers of a 
total tonnage of 172,000 tons, with 158,- 
003 horse-power. There is scarcely an¬ 
other mercantile fleet like it as regards the 
number of steamers and the variety of 
lines of communication. 


Foreign Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Cent*. 

(franc. Peseta or Lira.10.8 

Florin (Netherlands).40.2 

Florin (Austria).86.9 

Hllrels (Portugal),.$1.08. 

XllreIs (Brasil). 64.0 

Hark (Germany).23.8 

Pounds 

kilogram.2.206 

Picul. .184. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, February 15,1889. 
— Asphaltum. —During the fortnight there has 
been a steady, moderate demand at $1404 $ 
ton Boiled ana $6.84 Crude. Since January 1 
8849 tons have been shipped, against 8536 same 
time last year and 1828 in 1887. Exchange. — 
Ninety days’ sight on London, $474 @ $480. 
— E. P. Masson 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, February 12, 1889.—Tin.— Our 
last review was dated 28th ult. The Chinese 
New Year holidays have taken up a great por¬ 
tion of the interval, and there is, in conse¬ 
quence, but little business to report. As was 
to be expected, the arrivals or Tin have not 
been large, which rather helps dealers in their 
present attitude—that of holding off—while 
prices are moving upward in sympathy with 
the home markets. Steamers clearing from 
here and Penang during the fortnight will 
have on hoard at least 2700 tons. The closing 
price is $36.25 $ picul, at which there are buy¬ 
ers. Gum Copat.— Stocks are large, but firmly 
held for higher prices. There is a fair de¬ 
mand. Gum Damar.— No supplies have come 
in since the holidays. Tonnage. —The regular 
liners are more or less again in possession of 
the market, with the result that rates have 
risen to 42/6 for dead weight to London. New 
York via Cape.— The vessels noted in our }ast 
are loading. There have been no fresh fixtures. 
Via Canal.— The Duke of Westminster passed 
through a few days ago, taking Tin at 27/6. 
For Boston there are no fresh charters. Ex¬ 
change. 3/1% for 6 months’ draft, with a 
hardening tendency. January Tin shipments 
from the Straits Settlements to the united 
States have been as follows: 9079 piculs, 
against same time last year 6891; in 1887, 9167; 
in 1886, 5045 : in 1885, 1260, and in 1884, 6476.— 
Gilfillan , Wood dt Co. 

Manila, March 4,1889.— Hemp. —There are 
buyers at $15 15-16, against $7% in 1888, equal¬ 
ling ton, cost and freight, £58. 10/, against 
£28. 7/6. Clearances for the United States 
since January 1 amounted to 82,000 bales, 
against 39,000 in 1888; loading, 22,000, against 
15,000; cleared for England since January 1, 
65,000 bales, against 72,000; loading for do, 
1000, against 30,000; cleared for all other ports, 
8000, against 15,000; receipts at all ports since 
last cable, 18,000, against 15,000, and since 
January 1, 149,000, against 128,000 and 94,000. 
Freight.— $7.50, against $5. Exchange , 6 
months’ sight, 8/7%, against 3/8%.—Ker dt 
Co ., per cable direct to their agent in New 
York , Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 89 Water 
street. 

Colombo. February 14, 1889.— Plumbago.— 
A fair business has been transacted during the 
fortnight at ensuing quotations, in rupees # 
ton: Large Lumps, 145 @ 170; Ordinary 
Lumps, 125 @ 160; Chips, 80 @ 95, and Dust, 
40 © 64. Shipments since October 1 have been 
as follows: To England, 47,612 cwt.; to Ham¬ 
burg, 4419; to Bremen, 659 ; 8086 to Antwerp, 
63 to India, 88 to Australia and 36,810 to the 
United States; together, 92,737, against same 
time last year, 111,486 ; 84,528 in 1887, and 
65,954 in 1886. Coir Yam is moderately active 
and steady at from 7 to 12 rupees $ cwt, Nos. 
1 to4. Exchange.— Six months’ sight, 1/4 31-32. 
— Volkart Brothers, to Mr. John W. Greene. 
82 Wall street. New York. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, March 16,1889.— Iron.— The Bel¬ 
gian Iron markets continue firm and well sus¬ 
tained. Beams, in spite of French and German 
competition, are bought in Belgium as exten¬ 
sively as ever for export. Orders have dropped 
in from Holland and her colonies, the price 
obtained for these Beams being 143.09 @ 148.22 
francs V ton, free on board at Rotterdam. On 
some railroad bridges for Spain the Creuzot 
has, however, beaten our makers. Out of the 
50 blast furnaces there are in Belgium 30 were 
in operation on March 1 and 20 blown out. The 
February production was 46,000 tons of Forge 


Pig, 5740 Foundry do. and 17,780 Bessemer; to¬ 
gether, 69,580 tons of Pig Iron.—Moniteur des 
IntMts Matiriels. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, March 16, 1889.— Iron .—The 
Rhenish Westphalian Iron market has been 
characterized by unwavering stiffness, upheld 
by a good consumptive demand. Prices are 
tending upward, especially as regards Pig. 
Spiegel continues being taken as freely as be¬ 
fore. both for export and domestic use^at 63 
marks for 10 © 12 per cent. Manganese. Forge 
Pig is being contracted for all the way to Oc¬ 
tober 1, No. 3 being 1 mark higher. We quote 
the same 54 marks $ ton, and Foundry Pig, 
which is steady, 54 © 63. Thomas is wanted 
at 47; Bessemer moderately so at 56; English 
at 46/9; the range for Luxembourg is 38 @ 
46. Although the inquiry remains active, the 
syndicate of rolling-mill owners has deemed it 
more advisable not to advance the price in pro¬ 
portion to the improving raw material. The 
Wire branch does not yet emerge from it» 
apathy. Car works, foundries and machine 
shops are all kept busy. The quotations at 
Dortmund are 128 © 130.50 for Merchant; 
Wire Rods, 114 © 120; Steel Rails, 120 © 128, 
and Steel Rails for mines, 110 © 115. Metals. 
—Lead is firm at 13.10 © 13.40, German Pig; 
Spelter, Silesian, spot and futures, 8 © 9 
marks.— Borsenhalte. 


Natural gas at Muncie, Ind., is working 
wonders. The average well yields 4,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas per day, which is 
equal to 200 tons of coal, and this fuel is 
as ‘ 4 free as the water which is pumped 
into the boiler.” There are now 33 wells 
in operation in Muncie, averaging a ca¬ 
pacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet each; and 
the largest of these wells has a capacity of 
something like 12,000,000 cubic feet. 
Altogether the capacity of these wells is 
reckoned at at least 100,000,000 feet, equal 
to 500,000 tons of coal, a day. As the low¬ 
est cost of coal is $2 a ton, the daily capac¬ 
ity of the wells already existing there is 
equal to $10,000 a day, or over $3,000,000 
a year. According to estimate, every 10 
acres will support a well. Supposing that 
there should be, on the average, one well 
to each 40 acres, or 576 wells to the entire 
township, and estimating the value at only 
$200 a day, or just one-half the amount 
computed by experts, the gas-flow of these 
576 wells would be worth $115,200 a day, 
or $41,048,000 a year. There are 54 fac¬ 
tories already located in Muncie, and the 
amount of gas they consume is equivalent 
to the heating power of 125,000 tons of 
coal, or a value of at least $250,000, all 
obtained simply for the cost of sinking a 
well and laying pipes, and supplying other 
requisite appliances for its control. About 
the same amount of fuel is consumed there 
now for domestic purposes. 


A Boston newspaper publishes the fol¬ 
lowing in its financial column: The 
letters credit of the Boston and Montana 
Copper Company were issued, as has 
often been remarked, by the Messrs. 
Baring Bros. & Co. Those of the Tama¬ 
rack, Calumet and Hecla and the other 
companies were issued by the Comptoir 
d’Escompte. Tamarack people furnish 
these particulars regarding the Boston 
and Montana and Tamarack and Osceola 
credits: 

Boston and 

Montana. Tamaracft. Osceola. 

Dec. 31, Feb. 1, Mayl, 

Expire. 1800. 1891. 1889. 

Amount. $4,875,000 $6,500,000 $520,00® 

Withdrawn... 1,142,829 458,250 200,000 

Available... $3,732,670 $6,041 J50 $320,000 

That the new Gemptoir d’Escompte or any 
new combination will assume the letters 
credit and other obligations of the old 
Comptoir now in liquidation is at least 
problematical. The Baring Bros, will 
have to take the product of the Boston 
and Montana, and may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to support any proper measure cal¬ 
culated to maintain the price of copper at 
about 12 cents or higher per pound, the con¬ 
tracting price with this company being a 
fraction under 12 cents. 
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Hardware. 


A better feeling prevails in the market, 
and the volume of business is perceptibly 
increased. Many of the jobbing houses 
are busy, and manufacturers in most cases 
refer to their trade as being nearly if not 
quite up te that of last year. Travelers 
report a good feeling in the country at 
large, and it is anticipated that the 
season's business will be satisfactory. 
There are but few changes in prices to be 
noted, but the general tone of the market 
is not very strong, the condition of raw 
material contributing to this, and the 
active competition between manufacturers 
preventing any advance in values. In 
most lines, however, the present prices are 
so near to the cost of production that it is 
not anticipated that there can be any ma¬ 
terial shrinkage, while it is generally 
recognized that if there should be a fair 
trade there would be likely to follow an 
advance in a number of lines. 

Wire Nalls. 

A fair business is doing at the low prices 
which have for some tune been ruling, 
while some of the extreme quotations have 
been withdrawn. There are but few indi¬ 
cations of strengthening the market, and 
prices remain on a basis of $2.80 for car¬ 
load lots at factory, but concessions are 
frequently made on desirable orders. 

Barb Wire. 

The market presents no especially new 
features, but orders are coming in more 
freely and a larger volume of business is 
being done. Prices are without material 
change. Those agreed upon by the East¬ 
ern manufacturers for this market are 
well maintained on a basis of-3.5 cents 
for carload lots of Galvanized Four Point, 
with the usual deliveries. Small lots are 
held at 8.8 cents, and 3-ton lots at 3.6 
cents. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following are the list prices and 
discounts on the Ice-Cream Freezers, Ice 
Chippers and Ice Shaves manufactured by 
the American Machine Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., for whom John H. Graham 
& Co., 118 Chambers street, New York, 
are agents: 

freezers. 

American—Dis. 60 *. 

Quart. 2 3 4 6 

List .$2.76 83.76 5.00 

Gem.—Dis. 66 *. 

g uart . ... 2 3 4 6 8 10 14 

1st.$3.75 4 50 5.50 7.00 9.00 11.00 14.00 

Blizxard.—Difi. 70 *. 

Quart. 2 8 4 6 8 10 14 

Ctet.$8.76 4.60 5 JjO 7.00 9.00 11.00 14.00 

Double-Action Croum.—Dis. 60 *. 

Quart. 8 10 14 18 24 32 

List with crank..$10.50 13.00 16.50 21.00 25.00 ... 
List with fly¬ 
wheel ... 13.00 16.00 20.00 25.00 80.00 87J50 

Croum—Dis. 60 *. 

g u ar t . 2 8 4 6 8 10 14 

ist.$8.75 4.50 5.50 7.00 9.00 11.00 14.00 

Star-Dis. 60 *. 

Quart. ... 2 3 4 5 8 10 14 

£tat. $8.75 4.50 5.60 7.00 9 00 11.00 14 00 

ICE TOOLS. 

Ice Chippers. 

Crown, per doz, $6.00.dis. 26 * 

Btar, “ 3.00.dis. 25* 

Ice Shave. 

Qem, per doz, $6.00.dis. 25 * 


Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, 

194 inch and smaller diameter.67*4 

2 inch to 294 inch diameter.—. .62*4 

8 inch and larger diameter. 65 

Lap-Welded Steel Boiler Tubes. 80 

Abbe’s Patent Sash Cord Fastener, de¬ 
scribed on page 491, and manufactured by 
Edwin W. Abbe, New Britain, Conn., is 
sold at the following prices, which are sub¬ 
ject to a discount of 33J per cent: 


No. 1, per gross.$1.50 

No. 2, per gross.1.80 


Maynard’s Solid Cast-Steel Splitting 
Knives and Cleavers, which are put on the 
market by Robert Murray, 24 Duane street, 
New York, and illustrated on page 491, are 
sold from the following list, which is sub¬ 
ject to a discount of 20 per cent.: 

Solid Cast-Steel Splitting Knives. 


10-inch edge, per dozen.$21.00 

12-inch edge, per dozen.26.00 


Solid Cast-Steel Cleavers. 


Inch Edge. 

Double Bit, per dozen 
Single Bit. per dozen. 

Inch Edge. 

Double Bit, per dozen 
Single Bit, per dozen. 


7 8 9 

$25.00 27.00 29.00 
. 20.00 22.00 24.00 
10 11 12 
$31.00 35.00 40.00 
. 26.00 80.00 85.00 


The following are the discounts of the 
New Process Twist Drill Company, Taun¬ 
ton, Mass., and indicate the variety of 
goods which they are manufacturing and 
tne discounts named to the trade: 


Page. 

5. Drill Cases.Net. 

7. Drills, per set.50*10*5 * 

7. Drills, sets No. 4 and No. 11.50*10*5 * 

On sizes larger than 1*4.25*10*10 * 

8. Sockets.88*4* 

9. Straight and Taper Shank Drills, to and in¬ 
cluding 1*4 inches diameter.50*10*5 * 

9. Straight and Taper Shank Drills, larger 

than 1)4 inches diameter..725*10*10 * 

10. Jobbers* and Letter Sizes of Drills.. 50*10*5 * 

11. Wire Gauge Drills.50*10*5 * 

12. Bit-Stock Drills.60*10*5 * 


13. Drills fitting Blacksmith Drill Presses..... 

50*10*5* 

14. Drills, 64ths sizes (for reamers).60*10*5 * 

14. Case, with Jewelers’ Sets of Drills.50*10*5 * 

15. Straight Shank Machine Bits for Wood.... 

25*10* 


16. Taper Square Shank Drills for Ratchets... 

25*10* 


A decided advance has been made in 
the prices of School Slates. The American 
News Company, having to a large extent 
control of the market, have made, it is 
understood, arrangements with nearly all 
manufacturers to take their production. 
As a result of this agreement the prices 
have been advanced, the discounts being 
as follows: On 10 cases or over, 40 per 
cent.; on 25 cases or over, 40 and 10 per 
cent.; net 30 days, or 1 per cent, discount 
for cash in 10 days. A change has also 
been made in some of the list prices of 
Noiseless Slates, and the discounts also 
have been reduced 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
and 79 Chambers street, New York, have 
recently issued a revised discount sheet, in 
which a good many of the quotations on 
their varied line of goods are changed, 
not as indicating any revision of the 
ruling prices, but rather bringing their 
regularly announced discounts more nearly 
into harmony with the prices which for 
some time have been in effect. For the 
convenience of the trade the changes are 
indicated by an asterisk, thus enabling 
their customers at once to recognize the 
extent of the revision. 

Trade. 

From Louisville, Ky., we have the fol¬ 
lowing advices under date March 25: 


A meeting of the manufacturers of 
Wrought-Iron Pipe was held last week in 
this city. It was largely attended ana 
concerted action in regard to discounts w as 
taken. As the result of their deliberations 
the following discounts were adopted and 
are announced under date March 20: 

Per cent. 

1*4 incb and smai ler Black Pipe. 55 

1*4 inch and larger Black Pipe.67*4 

1*4 Inch and smaller Galvanized Pipe .47*4 I 

1*4 inch and larger Galvanized Pipe. 55 

1*4 incb and smaller arred Pipe. 55 

1*4 inch and larger Tarred Pipe.67*4 

Well Casing, all sizes. 6 

0 


The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., 
for some time past has been uneventful, 
but satisfactory as to volume. The ex¬ 
treme low prices set by manufacturers in 
most all lines are remarkable. No one on 
the outside can see how they run at all, 
and yet we hear of Barbed Wire manu¬ 
facturers and Wire Nail mills putting in 
new machines. The Bolt makers, both 
Carriage and Machine, have been propos- 
i ing higher prices, but it is hard to see what 
an advance could be based on, except just 
the will to do it, as Bar Iron has not stiff¬ 
ened any. Barbed and Plain Wire are 


cheaper than ever before, and the jobbers 
claim, now that the greatest demand is 
about over, and the farmers gone to the 
field-work, that prices cannot recover. 

Cut Nails are quiet. Some of the Wheel¬ 
ing manufacturers, realizing that the lower 
river mills were getting most of the trade, 
have been slyly equalizing fits. Others 
who have lived up to the spirit and letter 
of the agreement are evidently meditat¬ 
ing on some plan to catch up soon. Wire 
Nails are in good demand, but so low that 
dealers are afraid to order large stocks. 

Some little inquiry for Light Sheet Iron 
brings out some extreme prices, but also 
reveals the fact that other mills are well 
fixed in orders at satisfactory rates. On 
the whole, the Hardware trade of the city 
is flourishing, a good building season is 
promised, but the jobbers are not getting 
rich as fast as they used to 

Items. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
and Lockport Block Company, held at their 
office in Jersey City, N. J., on February 
18,1889, the following officers and direc¬ 
tors were elected for the ensuing year: 

OFFICERS. 

Ambrose 8. Beverly, president, Lockport, 
N. Y. 

Edward O. Loud, vice-president, Boston, 
Mass. 

Myron H. Tarbox, secretary, Lockport, N. Y. 
Herbert Loud, treasurer, Boston, Maas. 
Frank E. Frrz, clerk, Boston, Mass. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Boston, Mass.: Lockport, N. Y.: 

Herbert Loud, Ambrose S. Beverley 

Edward O. Loud, Myron H. Tarbox, 
Frank E. Fitz, Zophar W. More. 

Cyrus 8. Hapgood, Martin R. Cook. 

The well-known line of Mackinaw Re¬ 
frigerators and Ice Chests is represented 
in a catalogue issued by the Mackinaw 
Refrigerator Company, 106 Chambers 
street, New York. A description is given 
of the Refrigerator and illustrations rep¬ 
resenting the different patterns which are 
put on tne market. The points empha¬ 
sized in regard to these goods are the 
method of circulation by which cold air 
is secured, cabinet finish and the fact that 
they are made of solid hardwood. The 
catalogue shows a large assortment of the 
goods made by the company, from small 
and inexpensive Ice Chests to Refriger¬ 
ators of elaborate construction, for buf¬ 
fets, florists’ use, &c. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, 487 
Broadway, New York, have issued their 
illustrated price list No. 45, representing 
their line of Rubber Goods for mechanical 
purposes, Mats, Matting, &c. 

A Hardware buyer of some 15 years’ ex¬ 
perience in the employ of a prominent 
Eastern Hardware jobbing house, with 
some capital at his command, desires to 
make a connection with an export house 
or with a manufacturing or jobbing house. 
Particulars may be obtained by addressing 
44 Lem,” at this office. 

Gibbs Lawn Rake Company, Cantou, 
Ohio, for whom J. H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers street, New York, are agents, 
issue a convenient circular illustrating 
the Lawn Rakes, Poet-Hole Diggers, Po¬ 
tato Diggers and the Little Gem Adjust¬ 
able Hose Holder, a description of which 
is given on page 492. 

Among the special notices on page 49 
will be observed one signed 44 Industry,” 
who may be addressed at this office, by 
whom a position is desired as manager of 
the selling department or treasurer of a 
manufacturing concern The gentleman 
making this announcement has had a long 
connection with the Hardware business, 
and is regarded as possessing excellent 
qualifications for such a position. 

S. W. Goodridge, Grafton, Vt., issues a 
price list of a line of Fishing Rods of 
which he is manufacturer. In the intro¬ 
ductory circular it is mentioned that in 
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making these Rods no machinery is used, 
each joint being worked out by hand, and 
all parts showing imperfections being re¬ 
jected. The quality of the wood ana the 
care taken in manufacturing the Rods are 
also referred to. In addition to his regu¬ 
lar line, we are advised that he is making 
a Rod of lancewood or greenheart on the 
same principle as the Split Bamboo, which 
is referred to as giving special satisfaction, 
the gluing up of it being said to add 
greatly to its elasticity and strength. 

The Edward Storm Spring Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. T., for whom J. H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents, have issued a revised 
edition of their catalogue, describing their 
Dumb Waiters and Hand Elevators—the 
New York Safety, Manhattan and the 
Humphrey. Attention is also called in it 
to Ives’ patent Door Bolts and Sash Locks, 
and Lane’s Door Hangers and Tracks. 

The Lloyd & Supplee Hardware Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, issue a circular in the 
form of a paper called Blades of Grass, in 
which they describe the Pennsylvania and 
the Continental Lawn Mowers, giving illus¬ 
trations of the different patterns and point¬ 
ing out the advantages of their construc¬ 
tion. Other information is given relating 
to Lawns and Lawn Mowers and some 
miscellaneous matter of interest. 

The Peerless Wringer and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany have moved their factory from Cin¬ 
cinnati to Cleveland, Ohio, and consoli¬ 
dated the Mercantile Mfg. Company with 
the Peerless Wringer Company. Their new 
factory is fitted up with late improve¬ 
ments and modern machinery and situated 
at the junction of two leading lines of 
railway, thus giving them excellent ship¬ 
ping and manufacturing facilities and put 
ting them in a position to turn out a large 
quantity of Wringers. 

A circular has been issued by Goulds, 
Austin & Caldwell Company, 167 and 169 
Lake street, Chicago, announcing that they 
have purchased the interest of P. C. Aus¬ 
tin in that corporation, and that the busi¬ 
ness will hereafter be under the entire 
contro 1 and management of Robert W. 
Caldwell, aided by an experienced corps of 
assistants. They request that all corres¬ 
pondence intended for them be addressed 
to the company and not to Goulds & 
Austin. 


The Planet Screw Showcase, formerly 
manufactured by W. I. Gardiner & Co., 
Seymour, Ind., is now made by Gardiner 
& Cross, Louisville, Ey. 

Cordley & Hayes, 37 Barclay street, 
New York, have recently issued a new 
price list for the trade on Indurated Fibre 
Ware, showing a large variety of goods 
lately added to their une. The growth of 
their business is such that they find their 
present quarters insufficient and have 
leased the large double store, 173 and 175 
Duane street, New York, to which they 
will remove in April. 

Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 874 Wash¬ 
ington street, Boston, Mass., issue a con¬ 
venient catalogue devoted to Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet and general Athletic Goods for 
the season of 1889-1890. An interesting 
line of these goods is exhibited, including 
Photographic Outfits. 

Goodnow & Wightman, Boston, Mass., 
issue a convenient price list of the exten¬ 
sive line of Tools tor machinists, pattern¬ 
makers, carvers, cabinet-makers, amateurs, 
jewelers, &c., which they manufacture. 
It is fully illustrated and gives the retail 
prices at which they sell the goods. 

Blood’s Patent Adjustable Hose Holder, 
which is put on the market by C. H. 
Taisey, Denver, Col., is shown in the ad¬ 
vertisement on page 65. This article 
holds any size Hose from $ to 1 inch in any 
desired position for watering a lawn. Its 


simplicity, neatness of appearance and ad¬ 
justability are points that are made in 
regard to it. 

I. F. Force, New Albany, Ind., issues a 
convenient price list without illustrations 
showing the line of Axe, Pick, Hammer 
and other hickory Handles of which he is 
manufacturer. 

Empire Mfg. Company, Forestville, N. 
Y., issue a neat catalogue illustrating their 
line of Step-Ladders, Wash-Benches, Iron¬ 
ing-Boards, &c. They advise us that they 
keep on hand a full line of these goods, so 
that they are in a position to fill orders 
without delay. 

William Read & Sons, 107 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., issue an attractive 
pamphlet describing the New Mail for 
1889. A full description is given of this 
machine, with many testimonials in regard 
to its merit. The New Mail Safety is also 
illustrated and also the American Ideal, 
Ideal Tricycle and American Ideal Tandem. 

Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey street, New 
York, issue a very complete catalogue of 
nearly 150 large pages, in which they rep¬ 
resent a very complete line of Fishing 
Tackle. It begins with Fish-Hooks, of 
which a very large assortment is exhibited, 
the cuts being the actual size of the Hooks. 
It passes on to Flies, of which selected 
patterns are shown and descriptions and 
list prices of others given, Lines, Sinkers, 
Rods,- Reels, Spoons, Spinners, &c., and a 
large variety of specialties following. The 
pamphlet closes with a convenient and in¬ 
teresting codification of the game fish laws 
in the different States, showing at a glance 
where the different kinds of fishing are 
lawful. 

Moore & Barnes Mfg. Company, 103 
Chambers street, New York, have estab¬ 
lished an agency for their goods with the 
well-known and enterprising house of 
Cutler, Woodrough & Co., 19 Lake street, 
Chicago, where a complete stock of the 
goods is carried, and where Western buy¬ 
ers can have their orders filled at factory 
prices. The goods thus represented con¬ 
sist of Colton’s Patent Vise, Re-enforced 
Sash Chain, Phoenix Door Springs, Door 
Checks, &c., Window Cleaners, Carpet 
Stretchers, &c. 

The price list issued March 7 by E. C. 
Meacham Arms Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is printed on exceptionally good paper, 
and represents a line of Rifles, Guns, Re¬ 
volvers, &c., Roller Skates, Bicycles, &c. 
It has the usual key to the quotations, 
which are given in cipher. 

The Coventry Machinists’ Company, 
Coventry, England, with a branch nouse 
239 Columbus avenue, Boston, have issued 
an illustrated catalogue of the Club Bi¬ 
cycles and Tricycles. It describes an in¬ 
teresting variety of these machines, and 
gives a number of testimonials from those 
who are familiar with them. The sundry 
department represents an assortment of 
Lamps, Saddles, Alarms, Cyclometers, 
Whistles, &c. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., for whom J. C. McCarty & Co. 
are agents, 97 Chambers street, New York, 
have issued their catalogue for 1889, 
which represents Hheir varied line. The 
pamphlet opens with the Enterprise Lawn 
Mower ’89, which is followed by their 
Lawn Mower ’87. Sad Irons, Coffee, 
Spice and Drug Mills, Measuring Faucets, 
Tobacco Cutters, Meat Choppers, Cork 
Pullers, Cherry Stoners and other goods 
follow. 

Among the special notices on page 48 
is one in which a business long established 
in a city of 20,000 inhabitants and having 
natural gas is offered for sale. The amount 
of the stock is put at $8000 and the an¬ 
nual sales $40,000. An interest in the 
business will be retained if desired. This 


is referred to as a favorable opportunity 
to acquire a valuable business without 
bonus. 

8 . B. McCord and Basche & Co., Baker 
City, Ore., the two Hardware houses in 
that city, have both fitted up their build¬ 
ings, and are now in good shape for the 
coming season’s business. The outlook 
for trade is referred to as very favorable. 

The Yale & Town© Mfg. 
Company, 

Stamford, Conn., and 62 Reade street, 
New York, have issued their catalogue 
No. 12, a large volume of nearly 600 
pages, describing the manufactures of the 
Yale Lock Mfg. Company and the Weston 
Crane Company, the larger portion of the 
volume being devoted to the products of 
the Yale Lock Mfg. Company, and repre¬ 
senting their very extensive line of Locks, 
Door Furniture, Post-Office Equipments, 
&c. The volume is divided into the follow¬ 
ing departments: Yale Locks, Yale Master 
Key Duplex Locks, Standard Locks, Keys, 
Lock Furniture and Real Bronze Hard¬ 
ware, Prison Locks and Equipments, Time 
Combination Bank and Safe Locks, &c., 
Post-Office Equipments, Letter-Boxes, &c., 
and Hoists. Comparing the catalogue 
with the former one of the company, it is 
found that many important additions have 
been made to the line of Locks to adapt 
them to special requirements. The line 
of Yale Master Key Duplex Locks will be 
regarded with especial interest as new, and 
solving the difficult problem of giving an 
unlimited number of Locks of which the 
change keys may be all different, and yet 
one master key fitted to the whole num¬ 
ber. The line of Standard Locks has also 
been greatly increased, and includes a very 
complete assortment, from which archi¬ 
tects or the trade can find patterns adapted 
to nearly every purpose, and at moderate 
prices. An interesting line of Real Bronze, 
Brass, Wrought-Iron or Cast-Iron Strap 
Hinges, Number Plates, Wrought-Iron 
Grilles, &c., is exhibited, beginning with 
page 418, and the volume illustrates 
as far as a catalogue of this character 
properly can the company’s line of Bronzed, 
Brass and Bower-Biffed Iron Hardware. 
The company have, however, we under¬ 
stand, many other unique and special de¬ 
signs in these lines which it is not feasible 
to illustrate in a catalogue of this kind, 
but which they are prepared to bring to 
the attention of architects who may de¬ 
sire them, while they are also in a position 
to manufacture advantageously any special 
designs that may be called for. It will, of 
course, be understood that the best de¬ 
signs are special and cannot be reproduced 
and are changing from day to day. The 
company advise us that many of their 
gooas can now be furnished with the ex¬ 
posed parts in trimmings in iron or steel 
with the Bower-Barff rustless finish. After 
an experience of several years with this 
finish and having fitted up a number of 
important buildings with it throughout 
ana having used it under most trying 
conditions, the company confidently rec¬ 
ommend it as the most desirable for pub¬ 
lic buildings and for use on outside doors 
in all situations, and indeed for any situa¬ 
tion where a beautiful and changeless 
finish is desired without the necessity of 
attention after the goods are put on. 
Every department in the book seems to 
contain interesting additions, among which 
special attention may be directed to the 
Seamless Steel Shell Padlock, which is 
referred to as possessing advantages for 
many purposes not possessed by other 
goods. In this catalogue prices are in all 
cases omitted, blanks being left for their 
insertion when desired. A price-list ac¬ 
companying the volume is also issued, 
which contains the prices at which the 
goods are retailed over the counter at their 
several warehouses, with blank columns for 
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the insertion of the net prices at which the 
goods are sold to the trade. The company 
announce that hereafter they will in all 
cases quote net prices, having abandoned 
their system of list and discount. 

Business Methods. 

We give below a form of remittance 
and receipt which is used by the Low 
Moor Iron Company, of Virginia, in their 
office, 31 Burling Slip, New York. It is 
used in remitting to parties for goods 
bought, payments by check or cash being 
accompanied by this voucher and returned 
signed by the party to whom the payment 
is made. At the end of each month these 
are filed together and form a complete 
record of the payments for that month. 


stored with agreeable and humorous remi¬ 
niscences of the times when Cincinnati was 
nothing more than a flour ishin g Ohio River 
town, struggling in friendly rivalry with Mad¬ 
ison, which was then the leading city of Indi¬ 
ana. Mr. Sonntag has two brothers living— 
Mr. William Sonntag, of New York, who is 
one of the most distinguished of American 
painters, and Mr. John J3. Sonntag, a well- 
known citizen of Evansville. As a man of 
business, methodical and correct in all com¬ 
mercial transactions, George S. Bonn tag’s repu¬ 
tation in this community has been so long es¬ 
tablished and well sustained that it is unneces¬ 
sary to speak of it further than to say that it 
was without a blemish. Until ill health laid 
its withering hand upon him George Sonntag 
was the most companionable of men, always 
welcome in the choicest coteries of congenial 
natures, and lending to the entertainment a 
quality of humor that was unlike any of the 
others in its quaint originality and hearty, gen- 


Pleass Rettjrk This Receipted, to 31 Burling Slip, N. Y. 

The Low Moor Iron Company of Virginia, 

Tq _ Jno. Jones A Co., _ J)r9. 


March 5 


18 


$16 JO — .17 


4 1.00 — J1 


$16 


40 


95 


89 


88 


79 


19 


Received $ 8$.i$ _ on above account . 

New Haven, March 10, 1889. Signed, j n o. Jones A Co. 


In case discount or deduction is made it is 
noted as indicated in the form. This 
system has been in use some eight years, 
and has been largely adopted since by 
parties who have tested its utility. Its 
chief merits are referred to as being its 
brevity, the fact that it requires no letter 
of advice or acknowledgment and that the 
blanks are made of uniform size and 
small, their size being 7J x 8^ inches. 

Obituary. 

Wm. Henry & Co., wholesale Hardware 
merchants, Fort Worth, Tex., announce 
the death of their senior. Col. Wm. 
Henry, Jr., which occurred on the 16th 
inst. We are advised that the firm’s busi¬ 
ness will be carried on without interrup¬ 
tion. 

Geo. 8. Sonntag, member of the house 
of Geo. 8. Sonntag & Co., Evansville, 
Ind., who have been in the Hardware 
business for upward of 35 years, died on 
the 12th inst. The estimation in which 
he was held is evidenced by the following 
extracts from the tribute which was paid 
to him in the Daily Courier , 18th inst.: 

George 8. Sonntag was a man of unusually 
distinguished presence, having about him at 
all times, whether in business affairs or in the 
social circle, the air of a man who had been 
fortunate in birth and associations. His grand¬ 
father, William Sonntag, was a Phila¬ 
delphia mer chan t of great wealth and promi¬ 
nence nearly a century ago. He was an origi¬ 
nal c laiman t under what is known as the 
French Spoliation, his shipshaving been among 
those that were seized and confiscated by 
French cruisers during the war of 1812. An 
uncle of George S. Sonntag, and the one for 
whom he was named, was a sea captain and 
went to Russia many years ago, entered the 
naval service of that country and became a 
rear admiral in the Russian navy. He was 
one of the largest land owners in Southern 
Russia, and when his nephew and namesake 
was entering manhood, the old admiral in¬ 
vited him to come to Russia and cast his for¬ 
tunes with him. But there were too many ties 
that bound George Sonntag to his native coun¬ 
try. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
finished his education in Woodward High 
School, the Hon. George H. Pendleton, tne 
present Minister to Germany, having been one 
of his schoolmates and comrades. 

It was always a pleasure to him to recall 
those youthful days, and his memory was 


erous mood. His love for the bright side of all 
of the phases of life ard his appreciation of 
whatever had a trace of humor in it never for¬ 
sook him until health gave way. 

Show Window Decoration. 

The following remarks upon a subject 
which is receiving considerable attention 
at the hands of the retail stove and hard¬ 
ware trade of the country, we take from a 
recent issue of the American Storekeeper: 

Window-dressing has become a leading 
feature in the business of retail merchants 
in all lines of trade. It is looked upcn by 
most storekeepers as a useful art, yet all 
things which are useful are not cultivated, 
and there are many, far too many, stores 
throughout the country where no attention 
is paid to the decoration of windows; the 
smoky, dusty sheets of glass remain the 
same from season to season, and, as an al¬ 
most universal rule, the trade total remains 
unincreased. So far as a somewhat ex¬ 
tensive experience in mercantile matters 
has gone, no case has been observed in 
which window-dressing did not pay in a 
degree corresponding to the attention de¬ 
voted to it. This has been the universal 
testimony of all business men who have 
ever expressed themselves on the subject, 
and the number of merchants who are pay¬ 
ing more attention to this important sub¬ 
ject is constantly increasing. 

One reason why this art is not more 
freely cultivated may be because most 
storekeepers are men with a lack of an 
acute perception of the harmony of design 
and color which has caused them to avoid 
the decoration of their windows lest some 
offense to good taste might be perpetrated. 
Others are negligent because they find no 
time to devote to that part of business. 
At any rate, this journal hopes to convince 
every storekeeper who does not dress his 
windows that it is not a difficult thing to 
accomplish; also to extend to such store¬ 
keepers, as well as to those who have been 
practicing window decoration, such infor¬ 
mation as will enable them to produce 
good results with a modest outlay of 
thought, time and, especially, money. 

To clerks seeking advancement in mer¬ 
cantile life, no surer passport to success is 


to be found than to be an expert 
window-dresser. There is a dearth of 
clerks, even among women, who are able to 
lay out an intelligent plot for a window, 
and then follow it out completely. It has 
seemed to be the desire of most writers on 
the subject in the trade press to impress their 
readers with the idea that window-dress¬ 
ing is a most complex and laborious opera¬ 
tion, difficult to acquire and necessitating 
the possession of great artistic ability ana 
a creative brain. It may be that this 
course has discouraged clerks from mak¬ 
ing a beginning. If so, let the idea be 
dispelled. Any clerk who has wit enough 
to sell goods can certainly train himself to 
be a good window-dresser, particularly if 
helped along by rudimentary suggestions. 

A few words on the aims to be sought 
after in window decoration will give a 
better understanding of the benefits to be 
expected and the methods to be employed. 

A decorated window must have three 
principal objects: 

1 . To serve as an index to the class of 
goods kept in the store. 

2. To attract attention of people to the 
store. 

8 . To show goods which will excite in 
thepeople the desire of possession. 

The first object for which windows 
should be decorated to serve as indices of 
goods kept in stock, is simply an adver¬ 
tisement, and must be so considered. 
It should be made to supplement ad¬ 
vertising in the local papers, over which 
it has the advantage of presenting 
the object advertised directly to the pur¬ 
chaser, while in a newspaper the object 
may only be described. Advertising by 
window-dressing is very effective and costs 
nothing. A clerk’s time is the only 
requisite, unless the merchant prefers to 
expend some money—wisely, too—for 
fixtures specially designed for the pur¬ 
pose. In a newspaper advertisement the 
merchant announces the articles he desires 
to sell. The purchaser reads the adver¬ 
tisement and starts on a shopping expedi¬ 
tion with an intention of calling in to see 
the article advertised. If this is displayed 
in the window the customer is more apt 
to follow out the original intention of 
purchasing, and the sale is made more 
certain. That a customer may see, before 
purchasing, just the effect produced by 
combinations as artistically arranged in 
windows, is often a great aid to selection. 
The window advertisement goes constantly 
before hundreds of people who do not 
read papers, and is a standing invitation 
to people to purchase your goods. 

The second object for which windows 
are dressed—to attract attention to the 
store—may seem to be inseparable from an 
advertisement, but it is that and some¬ 
thing more. An advertisement simply an¬ 
nounces that you have goods of a certain 
kind to sell. The window display does 
the same thing, but it also stimulates 
curiosity and excites examination and 
scrutiny of the objects displayed. Persons 
who have in mind the future purchase of 
certain articles, will invariably examine 
goods of the character desired, when dis¬ 
played in windows which they may be pass¬ 
ing. An article appeals more certainly to 
the taste of a buyer if it is harmoniously dis¬ 
played. There is no doubt that taste in dress 
and decoration has been freely cultivated by 
good window-dressing A writer has said: 
* ‘ To see iust how a purchase is going to 
look in the home or on the person; to 
know how to place a vase, easel, picture, 
or a statuette so the best effect will be 
secured; to know just what shade of 
table-cover will best display the prettiness 
of knick-knacks plaoed upon it, or how to 
drape a fabric to the best advantage, are 
matters which window-dressing helps to 
decide. That purchase follows close upon 
decision is a logical certainty. But more 
than this, an artistic display in a window 
creates wants which sooner or later end in 
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purchases which otherwise might never 
have been made.” Windows permit per¬ 
sons who are unfamiliar with prevailing 
fashions to learn what articles are being 
used without exposing their ignorance of 
styles to salesmen. These persons then 
become easier buyers. 

The third object which windows should 
serve is to excite the desire of possession 
and induce purchases. The attractively 
dressed window is a silent salesman ap¬ 
pealing for trade. Goods should be so 
displayed as to force people to feel that 
they would really like to possess them, 
and this feeling ends sooner or later in 
purchases. The result will be an instant 
sale to people able to gratify their desires; 
but those who have to plan and contrive 
before investing the store will be remem¬ 
bered and the goods called for long after 
they have been taken out of the window; 
by others the location will be communi¬ 
cated to friends who intend making pur¬ 
chases. In some one of these three ways 
the window will create business. As it is 
a constantly changing advertisement the 
wants of many different people will be 
catered to and all lines of trade be covered. 

Having outlined the objects which 
should be sought in window-dressing, the 
merchant will have to use discretion in 
making his display fit well with his busi¬ 
ness. The character of the trade he is 
catering to should be understood ; for it 
would be manifestly unprofitable for a 
merchant to show only high-priced goods 
to a trade of which 99 per cent, are unable 
to buy. It should be borne in mind that 
the millions use goods of medium quality, 
while only the hundreds use the finest 
grades. Hence, it will be wise to display 
medium-priced goods with exactly the 
same attention to detail as is used with the 
better goods. Remember that it is from 
the millions that most trade comes, and 
their interests should be served. Follow¬ 
ing this line of reasoning, the windows 
in a frontier town will differ very much 
in their composition from those in a well- 
settled community. The wants, habits 
and customs of frontier people are much 
more pronounced than those in interior 
towns, and they will stand and appreciate 
a style of window-dressing which would 
not be enjoyed in other places. 

Another principle to be religiously fol¬ 
lowed is never to display goods for sale 
which you do not keep in stock, unless a 
statement is made to that effect. When 
the attention of a customer is attracted by 
a feature in the window, he wants to see 
the same thing in stock. Substitution is 
a sin of the first magnitude. If you dis¬ 
play a bargain in the window be prepared 
to duplicate it on the counter. Use every 
legitimate means to get people into the 
store, but when they are inside do not de¬ 
ceive them. 

The interest of passers-by must be 
drawn to your window. This may be done 
in one of three ways: By displaying an 
immense stock of the same article. Such 
an arrangement impresses people by its 
mass and ponderousness, and people will 
look at it for the same reason they look at 
a big horse, a large man or a massive block 
of coal. Americans admire largeness in 
almost anything. The second manner of 
attraction is by the peculiar and unlooked- 
for arrangement of the goods displayed. 
In this style of window-dressing is the 
skill of the dresser most to be displayed. 
In this may be called into use all the ar¬ 
tistic feeling and ingenious faculties. To 
attract attention by mass requires but 
slight power; to attract it by delicate ad- 
justment of light and shade, by skillful 
imitations of objects and by happy com¬ 
bination of fabrics, brings into play the 
dresser’s best skill and force. In this di¬ 
vision of dressing would be formulated all 
set pieces, all designs simulating wind¬ 
mills, lighthouses, cradles, ladders, stars, 
crescents, &c. Their invention can be 


multiplied indefinitely by the clever dresser. 
A third method to attract notice to a 
window is by the use of means extra¬ 
neous to the goods kept in stock. In this 
class might be arranged all mechanical 
toys, all exhibitions of curious animals, 
<fcc. They are very effective, but some 
merchants look on them as undignified. 

After attracting attention to the window 
the looker-in should have his curiosity 
gratified by being able to discover the 
price at which the goods are sold. For this 
purpose neat price cards are very useful. 
In this branch of advertising set "for your 
clerks the problem of having the best 
dressed windows in your town, and then 
attain your goal if you can. 


Exports. 

PER BARK N. B. MORRIS, MARCH 4, 1889, FOR 
MONTI VIDEO, URUGUAY. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. —10 dozen Axes, 
25,000 Fish-Hooks, 100 reams Sandpaper, 25 
dozen Wheelbarrows, 44 dozen Slates, 55 
gross Rubber Goods. 

PER BRIG MARENA, MARCH 5, 1889, FOR RO¬ 
SARIO, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

By Higganum Mfg. Company. —77 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements. 

By A. D. Hitch.— 60 dozen Mattocks, 13 dozen 
Hinges ,42% dozen Knobs and Cranks, 42% 
dozen Wrenches, 27 dozen Wrenches, 24 
reams Sand Paper, 241 dozen Sledge Handles, 
9 packages Axe Handles, 1 package Faucets. 
20 packages Tacks, 1 package Plumbs ana 
Levels, 7 packages Scales, 1 package Spring 
Balances, 200 pounds Nails, 2 Scales. 

By J. H. Snyder. —228 packages Agricultural 
Implements. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. — 59 dozen 
Hatchets, 6 dozen Picks, 12 reams Sand 
Paper, 50 dozen Pick Handles, 50 dozen Axe 
Handles, 100 dozen Spades, 4 Hay Presses, 15 
packages Hay Rakes, 222 Plows, 150 Plow- 


By Markt db Co.— 9 Carbines, 54 Revolvers, 
31.500 Cartridges. 

By Neuss, Hesslein db Co.—6 Corn Shelters, 6 
Com Mills. 

By Emil Rump db Co. —12 dozen Chain, 1955 
pounds Sand Paper. 6 cases Ladders, 17 
crates Stoves, 17 packages Lamp Goods. 

By Luon db Co.— 18 dozen Picks and Mattocks, 
2 Harrows, 48 Stove-Pipe Joints, 16 Stove 
Elbows, 16 Stoves and Parte, 24 Plows, 4 
dozen Hatchets. 

By J. Norton db Sons. —35 Rakes, 55 packages 
Sulky and Hay Rakes. 

BY BARK SCOTS BAY, MARCH 18, 1889, FOR 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 

By J. B. Woodward.— 225 Sewing Machines, 
1170 Plows and Repairs, 70 Cora Shelters. 

By A. D. Hitch. —4 dozen Bush Hooks. 

By Smith , Lyon db Co.— 13 Plows and Extras, 
2 Harrows. 

By Stevens , Corwin db Co. —127 Clocks, 68 
dozen Hay Forks. 118 reams Sand Paper, 
1 cask Lamp Goods, 9 packages Hardware, 
18 dozen Shovels, 4 casks Lamp Goods, 2 
packages Lamp Goods, 42 packages Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Waterbury Clock Company. —21 cases 
Clocks. 

By E. Miller db Co. —44 packages Lamp Goods, 
14 packages Lamp Goods, 27 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

By W. E. Peck.— 12 packages Hardware, 96 
Plows. 

BY BARK CELINA, MARCH 20, 1889, FOR 
LAUNCE8TON, TASMANIA. 


By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 728 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 800 pounds Stone, 7 cases Shade Rollers, 
13% gross Grease, 15,680 pounds Barb Wire, 
2780 doz. Handles, 26 packages Stoves, 15 cases 
Lampware, 6 dozen Firearms, 21 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 63 cases Fiber-Ware, 9 
bundles Step-Ladders, 425 dozen Brooms, 
1552 pounds Nails, 75 Churns, 29 cases 
Perambulators, 2 dozen Clocks, 2 cases Lawn 
Mowers, 1 case Trucks, 1 case Blocks, 2 cases 
Pumps, 17 packages Windmills, 50 bundles 
Washboards, 8900 pounds Nails, 12 dozen 
Shade Rollers, 5 cases Hardware, 9 cases 
Clocks, 3 cases Springs, 5 packages Axles 
and Wheels, 1 case Hydraulic Machinery, 4 
dozen Garden Sets, 6 dozen Wringers, 25 
bundles Tubs. 


PER SHIP WARRIOR, MARCH 22, 1889, FOR 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—% dozen Spoke Trim¬ 
mers, 2 dozen Augers, 850 pounds Castings, 
22 sets Hubs, 1280 Spokes, 4 cases Castings, 
523 pounds Bolts, 697 pounds Castings, 1 case 


Lawn Sprinklers, 1 gross Glue, 1 case Lead 
Pencils, 11 cases Axes, 1 dozen Wire Goods, 
2 cases Saws, 2500 Broom Handles, 9 cases 
Fruit Jars, 1 case Hardware, 9 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 1 case Wire Goods, 1 case Latches, 10 
dozen Axes, 2 gross Axle Grease, 560 pounds 
Axle Grease, 12 dozen Hammers, 18 dozen 
Locks, 12 dozen Gate Hinges, 6 dozen Hard¬ 
ware, 2 cases Wood Spoons, 50 gross Wicks, 
1 case Bolts, 15 cases Axles, 9 cases Forges, 
1 case Bolts and Nuts, 10 cases Bolts, 1 case 
Brackets, 1 case Wire Goods, 1 case Nails, 
450 pounds Rivets, 2 cases Hardware, 2 cases 
Hubs, 1 case Guns, 3 dozen Frv Pans. 

By McCoy db Sanders .—1 case Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —2 cases Boring 
Machines, 1 case Hardware, 6 dozen Burners, 
6 dozen Braces, 1 gross Mouse Traps, 5% 
dozen Wringers, 1 dozen Sad Irons, 1 case 
Hardware, 850 pounds Rubber Packing, 2 
dozen Stocks and Dies, 60 pairs Tongs, 1 gross 
Valves, % dozen Graters, 1 1-6 gross Fish 
Lines, 3 dozen Oilers, 2 dozen Sifters, 1 case 
Hardware, 3 dozen Match Safes, 1% gross 
Spoons, 8 dozen Rolling Pins, 1 box Fails, 13 
dozen Braces, 1 dozen Tire Gauges, 4 dozen 
Screw-Drivers, 3 cases Hardware, 10 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 2 dozen Grindstone Fixtures. 

B y R . W. Forbes db Son .—2 dozen Clothes 
Wringers, 8 gross Fruit Jars, 5 gross Axle 
Grease, 11 dozen Clothes Wringers, 14 pack¬ 
ages Lampware, 20 packages Hardware, 
900 Nails, 2400 pounds Carriage Bolts, 9 
packages Hardware, 60 sets Hubs, 1 case 
Hardware, 5 dozen Clocks, 14 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 26 dozen Hatchets, 53 dozen Axe Han¬ 
dles, 4 dozen Bench Screws, 18 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 3 dozen Rifles, 12 dozen Axle Grease. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
62 Guns, 70 sets Tools, 110,000 Primers. 20- 
GOO Metallic Cartridges, 17,000 Metallic Cart¬ 
ridges, 50,000 Paper Shells, 24 Rifles, 26,000 
Metallic Cartridges, 70,000 Primers, 55,000 
Paper Shells, 35.000 Cartridges, 660 pounds 
Cartridges, 10,000 Paper Shells, 25 Guns. 
8000 Cartridges, 7000 Shells, 18 Guns, 30,000 
Primers, 20,000 Shells. 

By Crane db McMahon. —10 bundles Crowbars. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy. —3053 pounds 
Machinery and Castings, 100 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 4 dozen Lamp Goods. 

By Welsh db Lea. —8 packages Axes, 4 cases 
Hardware, 3 cases Saws, 2 cases Hardware, 

I case Hardware, 1 case Handles. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —24,000 feet Fuse, 

II cases Type-writers. 

By Edward Miller db Co.— 23 packages Lamp- 
ware. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co .—44 cases Handles, 

8 cases Hardware, 11 cases Handles. 

By Strong db Trowbridge. —3 cases Hatchets, 
1 case Axle Grease, 3 cases Axe Handles, 1 
case Wringers, 1 case Brooms, 1 package 
Clothes Pins, 1 case Harness Polish, 1 case 
Springs and Axles. 1 case Nails, 2 cases 
Spokes, 1 case Hardware, 1 case Spokes, 1 
cage Hardware. 

By A. Field db Co.— 95 dozen Whip Handles, 
24 dozen Harness-Ware, 12 dozen Whip Han¬ 
dles, 4 cases Harness Goods, 300 dozen Whip 
Handles, 124 dozen Harness-Ware, 12 gross 
Whips. 

By Mailler db Quereau. —65.005 pieces Roofing 
Slate, 230 dozen Axes, 360 dozen Handles, 8 
packages Iron Castings. 

By Morris , Strouse db Co. —14 dozen Hatchets, 
16 dozen Axes, 24 dozen Hammers, 1225 pairs 
Skates, 3 dozen Wrin ger s, 4 gross Sewing 
Machine Oil, 1 gross Wood Handles. 152 
dozen Rules, 48 dozen Gate Latches, 17 dozen 
Hardware, 29 dozen Iron Stands, 2 cases 
Hardware, 2 dozen Hatchets, 72 dozen 
Tacks, 2 gross Egg Beaters, 3 gross Mucilage. 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg.—l dozen Card 
Knives, 12 Scales, 12% gross Axle Grease, 9 
dozen Saw Sets, 6 dozen Bench Stops, 12,800 
Bolts, 130 dozen Axes, 12 Guns, 40,000 Prim¬ 
ers, 20,000 Paper Shells, 20.000 Loaded Shells, 
30 packages Belt Studs, 36 dozen Hammers, 

9 cases Pulleys, &c.; 900 pounds Nails, % 
dozen sets Sad Irons, 5 Scales. 7 dozen Au¬ 
gers, 7 cases Brackets, &o.; 6000 feet Hose. 
3500 pounds Nails, 3 cases Agate Ware, 40 
kegs Nails, 84 dozen Handles, 15 dozen Bar- 
rows, 130 dozen Axes. 

By New Haven Clock Company. —18 Clocks, 
940 Clocks. 

By Meriden Britannia Company. —2 pack¬ 
ages Plated-Ware. 

By Lalance db Orosiean Mfg. Company. —1080 
pounds Household Utensils. 

By E. N. Welch Mfg. Company. —1 box 
Clocks. 

By Healy db Earl.—2 boxes Scales, 1 box Em¬ 
ery Machinery, 1 box Emery-Wheels. 

By W. K. Freeman.— 90 dozen Axe Handles, 
6000 Loaded Shells. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.— 82 Velocipedes, 6 
dozen Hammers. 

By H. Behr db Co.— 3 cases Sandpaper. 

By John A. Gifford.— 1 case Springs 

By Singer Mfg. Company. —113 cases Sewing 
Machine Oil. 

By Simpson, Hall , Miller <0 Co. —930 pounds 
Plated-Ware. 
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New Butchers’ Tools. 

Robert Murray, 24 Duane street, New 
York, is putting on the market the solid 
cast-steel splitting knives and cleavers 


which are here represented, /or the sale 
of which he is sole agent. The socket 
splitting knife is made in 10 and 12 inch 
sizes. The cleavers shown in Fig. 2 are 


made either double bit or single bit, in 7, 
8 , 9, 10, 11 and 12 inch sizes. 


A New Combination Tool. 


The Wire Washboard Company, Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, are manufacturing the Cham¬ 
pion Combined Tack Hammer, Setter and 



Fig. 1 .—Combination Tool as Tack Setter. 


Pipe Wrench, which is represented in the 
accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 show¬ 
ing it as a tack setter and Fig. 2 as a gas 



Fig. 2.—Combination Tool as a Gas Burner 
and Pipe Wrench. 


fixture and pipe wrench. From these 
illustrations it will be seen that it is so 
constructed as to be adapted to the three 


different uses indicated in its name. The 
efficiency of its operation for these different 
uses is pointed out. It is made entirely 
of malleable iron, and finished in Vienna 
bronzed lacquer. It is also pointed out 


by the manufacturers that it will serve as 
a stove-lid lifter and a pair of pinchers. 


Triumph Halter Chains. 


The Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., are making a line of Triumph 
Halter Chains, the form of link being 
represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 


tion. They are described as made of steel 
throughout and possessing great tensile 
strength, while they are much lighter in 
weight than the flat sheet-metal chains or 



Triumph Halter Chain. 

the welded chains. The point is also 
made that they have no sharp edges and 
do not kink, while as there are no welds 
additional security is obtained. They are 
made in a variety of numbers, 4| aDd 6 
feet lengths. Coil-chain is also made of 
the same pattern. 

The Boston Athenaeum Building has 
been reconstructed and wire lathing sub¬ 
stituted for wood as a precaution against 
fire. 


Abbe’s Patent Sash-Cord Fastener. 


The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 2, represent a new device which is 
manufactured by Edwin W. Abbe, New 
Britain, Conn. It is intended, as the 
name and illustrations indicate, for fasten¬ 
ing braided and all hard laid cords to the 
sash and weights without tying knots. 
As will be seen by these illustrations, the 
cord pass ess down through the opening 



Fig. 1 .—Abbe's Patent Sash-Cord Fastener. 

in one end of the fastener and up through 
the opening in the other end, when tne 
spurs or points in both ends are driven in 
so as to hold the cord securely. The 
point is made that this fastener can be ap¬ 
plied in much less time than it takes to 
unbraid and tie a knot in the old cord 
iron, and that its use saves cord. The 
two points on top which by the weight of 
the sash are drawn into the wood are re¬ 
ferred to as keeping it from working 
against the casing. These sash-cord fast- 



Fig. 2. — Sash-Cord Fastened' with Sash 
Weight. 

eners are manufactured in two sizes. No. 
1 is the most commonly used and takes 
Nos. 7 and 8 cord, while No. 2 takes No. 
9 and No. 10. 


The new State of Washington is being 
equipped with railroads. The recently 
formed Spokane Falls and Northern Rail¬ 
way Company, who are going to construct 
a standard gauge road 175 miles long from 
Spokane Falls to the Columbia River, 
will have officers from this city and Brook¬ 
lyn. J. K. O. Sherwood has been elected 
president, and Mayor Alfred C. Chapin, 
of Brooklyn, treasurer. The capital of the 
company is about $7,000,000. The new 
road will connect at Spokane Falls with 
the Northern Pacific, and by boat to 
Revelstroke with the Canadian Pacific. 
The road will open up valuable timber and 
coal regions. A contract to build the en¬ 
tire road has been made with D. C. Cor¬ 
bin, brother of Austin Corbin 
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Little Gem Adjustable Hose Holder. 

This article is manufactured by the 
Gibbs Lawn Rake Company, Canton, 
Ohio, for whom John H. Graham & Co., 
118 Chambers street, New York, are 
general agents. The illustration herewith 
given represents it in use. It is described 
as made of No. 10 spring steel wire, 
heavily tinned, making it neat in appear¬ 
ance and preventing rusting. The hose, 
when placed in the nolder, is held firmly 


and can be quickly adjusted, the manu¬ 
facturers making the point that no thumb 
nuts or other annoying contrivances are em¬ 
bodied in its construction. It is also pointed 
out that the holder can be readily changed 
from place to place without shutting off 
the water before approaching it. The con¬ 
venience of the holder in watering small 
lawns or nanow strips of grass and the low 
price at which it is offered are also re¬ 
ferred to. 


New Adjustment for Dies. 


The illustration shows a new threading 
die brought out by J. M. Carpenter, Paw¬ 
tucket, R. I., the special feature of which 
consists in the insertion of a taper pin into 
a hole reamed for its reception in the slot 
or opening and intended to serve the pur¬ 
pose of the more costly collet or collar in 
which such dies are usually placed. These 
dies are so made as to have a tendency to 
spring together or close up the opening, 
which makes them grasp the pin firmly. 
When worn large, it is only necessary to 



New Threading Die. 

drive the pin out slightly, when the die 
closes. After properly adjusting the size, 
the projecting end of the pm can be 
smoothed off. Should the two parts of 
the dies be sprung sidewise in hardening, 
the insertion of the pin restores them to 
their proper places, making the threads 
match as before. By this means the ad¬ 
vantages of a solid die are secured, and 
yet it can readily be adjusted. Neither is 
it necessary to readjust it each time it is 
placed in the stock or holder. It will 
thus be seen that by this simple device a 
die is provided which, when it leaves the 


factory,is practically solid and of standard 
size, and which can be placed in a collet, 
plate, or chuck any number of times, and 
always cut the same size until wear takes 
place, which can readily be compensated 
for in the manner shown. 


The Gem Post-Hole Anger. 

J. H. Osborne & Co., Union City, Ind., 
are putting on the market the above- 
named article, which is represented in the 


accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 show¬ 
ing it open for dumping and Fig. 2 show¬ 
ing the blades closed for the removal of 
fine dirt after it has been inserted in the 
ground. It will be perceived the opening 
and closing of the blades is accomplished 
without removing the hands from the han¬ 
dles, there being no latches or springs in 
their construction. The manufacturers 
claim that this is the only post-hole auger 
having blades so shaped as to permit them 
to close tightly at the points, thus retain¬ 
ing the finest dirt or sand. The peculiar 
shape of these blades has been patented. 
The auger is described as made almost en¬ 
tirely of steel and is referred to as very 
strong, the leverage extending clear to the 


cutting blades. The ease and efficiency of 
its operation, as well as its substantial 
construction, are also pointed out. 

Detroit expects to have a permanent 
exhibition, $247,000 of the $300,000 de¬ 
sired for this object having been sub¬ 
scribed. The proposed site is a tract of 70 
acres below Fort Wayne. 


The Yale Steel-Shell Padlock. 

The construction of the Yale bronze 
padlock is well known, and consists of an 
outside seamless bronze shell, which in¬ 
closes the gun-metal block carrying the 




The Yale Steel-Shell Padlock. 

working parts. When the lock is to¬ 
gether, therefore, it is practically a solid 
block of metal, and gives very great 
strength against blows or against any 
crushing strain designed either to open 
the lock or to interfere with the working 
of the mechanism. In some situations 
where the locks are subjected to very se¬ 
vere usage, such as for switch-locks, it has 
been found desirable to use steel shackles, 
which are stiffer than the bronze, and also 
more secure against cutting or other vio¬ 
lence. For certain situations these steel 


shackles have been found so desirable'that 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company have 
followed this matter still further, and have 
now ready for the market a padlock with 
a seamless steel shell as well as a steel 
shackle. The mechanism of this lock is 
also carried by a gun-metal block, which 
gives the lock the same solidity against 
being crushed as the bronze lock has. It 



Little Gem Adjustable Hose Holder. 
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is proposed to finish the case of the lock 
by the Bower-Barff process, which will 
make it rustless. The mechanism is the 
same as in the bronze lock, so that the 
lock is offered as possessing very great 
security against picking, against violence 
and against the action of the weather. 
Facilities have been provided for its man¬ 
ufacture, so that despite its high grade 
the price will be moderate. The list num¬ 
ber of the lock is 8454, and it is at present 
made in only one size, as illustrated. 

The Sullivan Cork-Puller. 

The illustration herewith given repre¬ 
sents a new cork-puller put on the market 
by James D. Frary, Meriden, Conn., and 
embodying features for which he is obtain¬ 
ing patents. As will be inferred from the 
illustration, the corkscrew is inserted in 
the cork by means of the handle at the top 
of the puller, when, by raising the lever 
or principal handle, which, by means of the 
gears attached to it, is connected with the 
rack to which corkscrew is attached, the 
cork is easily extracted. It will be seen 
that the cork-puller has a clamp attach¬ 
ment for fastening it to the counter or 
shelf. The screw is described as made of 
the best cast steel, hardened and tempered. 


the wheel, which is made of wrought iron. 
As indicated in the engraving, the inner 
ends of the spokes are firmly welded to the 
axle; the other ends are shouldered, per¬ 
mitting them to be securely riveted in the 
tire. The manufacturers point out that the 
spokes, hub and axle, being thus welded 
together, form one solid piece, insuring 1 


ranging from the most exquisite work in 
carving and fancy paneling, gorgeous with 
beveled mirrors and delicate fretwork, to 
plain and simple over-mantels intended 
for less pretentious adornment. New 
styles are being continually added to the 
stock, active brains and "skillful hands 
being employed in the work of anticipat- 


Haslup's Steel Tray Wheelbarrow. 


great strength. The barrow is described 
as thoroughly braced and attractive in ap¬ 
pearance, the frame being made of good 
lumber, planed smooth and well painted. 
Ail parts are bolted together, making it 
very easy to set up, and the manufacturers 
allude to it as being lighter than an all¬ 
wood barrow. 

The Elnnan & Simon Wood Mantels. 

Wood mantels are now regularly carried 
in stock by many hardware merchants all 
over the country. Prominent among the 
establishments giving special attention to 
this branch of trade are the Ehman & 
Simon Mfg. Company, whose factory is at 


ing the demands of the people whose 
aesthetic tastes have been found worth 
cultivating in this line as well as in others. 
From 80 to 100 hands are employed in 
this establishment and shipments of goods 
are made all over the country, from Port¬ 
land, Me., to Portland, Ore., to points in 
Florida, and to Galveston, Tex. No cata¬ 
logue is issued, as the designs are con¬ 
stantly changing, but photographs are 
made whenever deemed necessary or de¬ 
sirable. 

American Screen Wire Holder. 

This article, patented April 17, 1888, is 
manufactured by John Hosford, Monroe- 


The Sullivan Cork-I*uller. 


This puller is made in two styles, orna¬ 
mented in Berlin bronze and nickel-plated. 
The simplicity and strength of its con¬ 
struction, its ornamental appearance and 
the efficacy of its working are the points 
in regard to it which are emphasized by 
the manufacturer. 

Steel Tray Wheelbarrow. 

The Sidney Steel Scraper Company, 
Sidney, Ohio, are manufacturing the 
wheelbarrow represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. The tray, which is 
neatly blackened, is made from a single 
piece of steel bent to shape, and has round 
corners, thus leaving no place for dirt to 
stick. Particular attention is directed to 



American Screen Wire Holder. 

the corner of Elizabeth and Fulton streets, ville, Ohio, and is represented in theillus- 
Chicago. They make a very large line of tration given above. As thus shown, r 
mantels and over-mantels in either stock will be seen that this is a construction fo 

E atterns or special designs. They occupy a holding rolls of wire cloth of different 
rick building w'hose dimensions are 50 x widths, having accommodations for seven 
140 feet, four stories high, devoted entirely rolls. The point is made that there is no 
to their own purposes. The lumber in the difficulty in putting the rolls in place, and 
rough is received on the first floor, where that when the holder is full a fine display 
it is dressed and cut to size. Carving is is secured. The moderate price at which 
done on the second floor, joining on the it is offered is also alluded to as further 
third floor, and finishing on the fourth commending it to the attention of the 
floor. The second floor also contains a I trade. The convenience and utility of the 
drafting-room and a sample-room. In the | holder are referred to in some testimonials 
latter a large line of samples is carried, which are furnished. 
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Self-Acting Sprinkler. 

A. J. Lane, of Glenville, Ohio, is 
offering the trade a self-acting potato-bug 
sprinkler, a general view of which is af¬ 
forded by means of the engraving pre¬ 
sented herewith. The sprinkler consists 
essentially of a cylinder 8^ inches in diam¬ 
eter and 24 inches high, having a funnel- 
shaped top so constructed that the 
sprinkler may be easily filled with liquid. 
Within the cylinder is an agitator con¬ 
nected with the lever extending over the 
left shoulder of the operator. A string is 
attached to the end of the lever which is 
employed by the operator to occasionally 
agitate the contents of the sprinkler. The 
cylinder is fastened to a back-board, to 
which is attached the shoulder straps 
by which it is carried. The sprinkler 



Lane's Self-Acting Sprinkler. 


holds 5 gallons and weighs when full 
about 40 pounds. The nozzle is made en¬ 
tirely of brass and is constructed with a 
valve at the end so placed as to prevent 
any loss of liquid when the valve is shut. 
An inspection of the engraving will show 
the manner in which this valve operates. 
The nozzle is of simple construction and 
may be taken apart for the purpose of 
cleaning or repairing, as may be necessary. 
It is connected with the cylinder by means 
of a piece of rubber hose. The construction 
of the sprinkler is such that its contents can¬ 
not spill over, while the back-board tends 
to prevent the operator taking cold. To the 
latter feature the manufacturer directs 
special attention, as at the season of the 
year w’hen these sprinklers are likely to be 
employed the operator is lightly clad and 
without some protection would be likely 
to be chilled by the cold cylinder upon his 
back. In using this sprinkler care should 
be taken to have clean water, as other¬ 
wise the nozzle may become clogged. The 
proportion of Paris green employed is one 
tablespoonful to 5 gallons of water. The 
device is said to be very satisfactory in 
operation, and to prove a sure method of 
exterminating bugs and insects on potato, 
cotton and tobacco plants. The maker 
states that it can also be satisfactorily em¬ 
ployed for cleaning carriages and watering 
plants and flowers. 


Rake Pap. 


This article is manufactured by the 
Rake Cap Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and illustrated herew ith, the cut giving a 
view of the cap unapplied and also at¬ 
tached to the rake. The caps are made 
of galvanized-wire netting, and are 
firmly and neatly put together. They are 
readily attached to any garden, lawn or 
hay rake, and are very durable. Two 


sizes are made, a large one for wooden 
rakes and a smaller one for garden rakes. 
The former is hooked or fastened over the 
head of the rake, while the latter is hooked 
under the head. A staple may be used to 
secure the semi-circular rod at the point 
where it rests on the rake handle, thus 
holding the cap firmly. The manufact¬ 
urers emphasize the value of this cap in 



Rake Cap. 


raking, in that it prevents leaves, sticks, 
grass, &c., from escaping over the rake 
head, referring also to the low price at 
which it is offered. 


Peerless Reversible Window. 


In the engraving presented herewith wre 
show a general view of the Peerless Re¬ 
versible Window which is being intro¬ 
duced to the trade by Edgerton & 
Metcalf, of No. 120 Tw 7 enty-second street, 
Chicago, Ill. The form of construction 
employed is such that the window may 
not only be raised and lowered in the or¬ 
dinary manner, but it may be reversed 
without difficulty, bringing either side of 
top and bottom sash wdthin convenient 
reach of a person standing on the floor. 
Inserted edgewise in grooves in the stiles 
of the window 7 is a clamping plate which 
extends from top to bottom of the sash. 
This plate is provided with rounded pro¬ 
jections and slots at the top, center and 



bottom of the sash a sleeve is inserted 
through the stiles at each side of the win¬ 
dow for the reception of a spring bolt or 
catch which locks the window in place or, 
when the plate above referred to is with¬ 
drawn from the jamb, allows the window 
to be revolved as on a pivot. The groove 
for the sash cord instead of being in the 
stiles, as is ordinarily the case, is formed 
in the jamb or frame inclosing the w r indow 
proper. The cord plate forms a pivotal 
connection between the sash cord and the 
window, so that no matter what the posi¬ 
tion of the window 7 may be, the cord re¬ 
mains relatively the same. The projec¬ 
tions at top and bottom of the clamping 
plate fit the grooves for the sash cord in 
such a manner as to prevent the window 
from rattling, at the same time maintain¬ 
ing a tension that permits the window 7 to 
easily move up and down. When the 
window is to be placed in position, the 
clamping plate is drawn into the stiles 
by turning with a key the spindles upon 
w 7 hich is mounted the cam roller. The 
perforated end of the cord-plate is then 
slipped over the inner end of the sleeve, 
when the window 7 may be set in place. 
By turning the spindles in the opposite 
direction one edge of the clamping plate 
is partially thrown into the cord groove in 
the jamb and, as the plate advances, the 
projections or lugs, at top and bottom, 
are forced into place. 


New Resign Metallic Shingle. 


The Cincinnati Stamping Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, are introducing to 
the building trade some new 7 design 



New Design Metallic Shingle , Showing Size 
of Shingle, Method of Joining and Posi¬ 
tion of Joints. 

metallic shingles, a general view of which 
is afforded by means of the engraving 
presented herewith. The shingles are 
stamped from 10 x 14 inch tin plate, and 
when laid have very much the appearance 
of 7 x 10 shingles. The lock employed is 
the same as that which the company use 
in connection with their other shingles, 
many thousands of squares of which are 
said to have been placed upon buildings 
scattered through the country. By refer¬ 
ence to the engravings, the reader will be 
able to gather a very clear idea of the 
manner in which the shingles are put 
together, the position of the joints and the 
form of lock employed. 


Peerless Reversible Window. 

bottom, through which pass spindles oi 
bearing pins The center spindle carries 
an eccentrically mounted cam roller, by 
means of which the plate referred to may 
be moved in or out of the grooves in the 
window stiles something after the manner 
of an ordinary lock. Midway from top to 


A cargo of bones from Alexandria, 
Egypt, which was delivered in Brooklyn 
last week for fertilizing purposes, w 7 as 
gathered from the Desert and comprises 
bones from all parts of the human frame as 
well as those of beasts. The mines are 
practically inexhaustible, and are being 
w orked by German speculators. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

MARCH 27, 1889. 

Note -The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail In the myket at Urge, gjgr LPg*jSSrersH tonot 
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J2ted that the n^ufacturers are seUlng at;the prioes quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, pernaps ny uie 

at the figures named. ___ 


Ammunition.— 

Caps, Percussion, *w 1000— 

Hicks ft Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. l*10’s.50* 

E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s... .66# 

E. a Ornd. Edge. CenL.Ftjju 

double Waterproof. 1-10’s. ..$1.40 J 
Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s.60* 

G. D .28# 

8.B..........30# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60*1 

F. L. Ground.... ..SKloS 4 

Cent. Fire around.f 5? A 

Dbl. Waterproof ............. fl-40 7)4 * 

DbL Waterproof, In 1.10’s.. .$1.40 J 

8. B. Genuine Imp..orted. . ...45* 

Eley’s E. B.. • ■ vi vaj 54 * 

Bley s D Waterproof, Central Fire.. .11.80 

Cartridges. PA ... n- 

Rlm Fire Cartridges.60&6A2 * 

Rim Fire Military........ .•••16&2 * 

Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle.25*5*2* 

Cent. Fire, Military and Sporting^ 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., 
additional 10 % on above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges. 22cal., 11.76.2 J 

Blank Cartridges,82caL, 83.60.........2 * 

Primed Shells and Bullets.16*5*2 * 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1-76.......2* 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd., 12.00. 2% 


Berdan Primers. $1.00.• • • • • • • • -- .2* 

B. L. Caps (for Sturtev&nt Shells) $1.00, 

2 % 

All other Primers, $1.20. 2% 

Shells— 

First quality, 4, 8, 10 and ^jauge^ 

Flrjt^uaU^, 14, W «d 20 

Star.Club, Rival and Climax brands, 

10 and 12 gauge.33)4*10*2* 

Club, Rival and Climax brands, 14,18 

ana 20 gauge.8o*10*2% 

Belbold’s Comb. Shot Shells....16*2* 

Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality.60*2* 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax^ 

I X L, 10 and 12 guage.40*5*2* 

“Special,” 18 gauged.80*10*6*2* 

“Special,” 10 andl2 gauge.40*10*2* 

Fowler’s Pat.$3.26 


Shells Loaded— 

. Co. List No. 19.1887. 20*10* 

Wads— 

C. ft W. R.A.-RE., 11 up. .$2.00 
C. ft W. R. A.—B. E., 9*10.. 2.30 
C. ft W. R. A.—B. E., 7&8... 2.60 
C. ft W. R. A.—P. E., II up.. 8.10 
C. ft W. R. A.-P. E., 9*10.. 4.00 
C. ft W.R. A.—P. E. t 7&8... 4.90 

-“ U76 

2.80 


A. M 

U.M. 

U.M. 

U.M. 

U.M. 

U.M. 

U.M. 

Eley' 

Eley' 


’s B. E., 11 up. 

—.. imzo 


s P. E.. 


Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils, V lb 10*.20(320*6* 

Peter Wright’s.»H* 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole.842* 

Armltage’s Mouse Hole, Extra.ll>*@ll^* 

Trenton. 

Wilkinson’s.OwalO# 

J. ft Riley Carr, Pat. Solid.Il^U^* 

MooreftBamesMfg.Co. 38)5* 

Anvil Vise and Drill- 

MUlers Falls Go., $18.00.20* 

Cheney Anvil and vise. 26* 

Allen Anvil and Vise. $3.00.40*10* 

Apple Parers- 

Advance. $ do* 

Antrim Combination.? doz 

Baldwin.V doz 

Champion.f doz 

Eureka, 1888.each 

Family Bay State.$ doz 

Gem. .F doz 

Gold Medal.P doz 

Hudson’s New ’88.P doz 

Ideal.P doz 

Improved Bay State.P doz 

Little Star.P doz 

Monarch.Pdoz 

New Lightning. P doz 

Oriole.P doz 

Penn.P doz 

Perfection.P doz 

Pomona. P doz 

Rocking Table.P doz 

Turntable.P doz 

Victor.P doz 

Waverly..P doz 

White Mountain.P doz 

72.P doz 

78.P doz 

78.P doz 


$4.76 

6.60 

6.26 

7.26 
17.00 
12.00 

6.26 
4.00 

3.75 

4.76 
30.00 

6.00 

18.60 

5.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 

4.60 
13.60 

4.60 

4.60 
4.26 
6.75 

6.60 


Augers and Bits— 


Douglass Mfg. Co. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co.i 

Humphreysvllle Mfg. Co.f 4V * 

French, Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher, J 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg: Co..66 * 

Cook’s, N. H. Copper Co. 50*10<360& 10ft6* 

Ives’ Circular lip.60* 

Patent Solid Head.30* 

C. E. Jenning ft Co., No. 10, extension 

lip.40* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., No. 30.60* 

C. E. Jennings ft Co., Auger Bits, p set, 
32* quarters. No. 6, tt-No. 30, $3.60.20* 

Lewis’Patent Single Twist.45* 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits.25* 

Imitation Jennings’ Bits.60@60&6* 

Pugh’s Black.20* 

Car Bits.50*10(300* 

L Hommodieu Car Bits.15ft 10* 

Forstner Pat. Aug Bits.10* 


26*10® 

; 26*10*6* 


Hollow Augers— 

Ives’.. 

French, Swift ft Co. 

Dou glass *..., 

Bonney’s Adjustable, P doz $48.. ..40&10* 

Stearns’.20*10* 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60. 50ft5* 

Universal Expansive, each $4.60.20* 

Wood’s.rrr..26(325*10* 

Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $28.. .85(336*5* 

Ives’ No. 4, P dos $80.40* 

Swan’s.40* 

Steer’s, No. 1. $26: No. 2, $22.36* 

Stearns’ No. k, $46.20* 

Gimlet Bits— 

Common .P gross $2.76(313.26 

Diamond.p dos $1.10.... .26*10* 

Bee.26<$25ft6* 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s.45®46*6* 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co ‘TJJOftIO* 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, P gro.$6.25 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40ftl0* 

Double Cut, Ives 7 ..60(300*5* 

Bit Stock Drills — 

Morse Twist Drills.50A10&5* 

Standard.50&10&5* 

Cleveland.60&10&5* 

Syracuse, for metal.60A10ft5* 

Syracuse, for wood (wood llst).80@30ft5* 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for metal.60ftl0ftl0* 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. . .40&10* 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu’b.15&10®16*10&6* 

Watrous’.15&10®15&10*10* 

Snell’s .15*10® 15*10*5* 

SneU’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits, 

16ftl0(316ftl0r*5* 

Awl Hafts— 

Sewing, Brass Fer. 

Pat. Sewing, Short.,___,__ 

Pat. Sewing, Long.doz $1.20 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top.p gr $10.00...45ftl0* 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top.P gr $12.00.45ft 10* 

Awls, Brad Seta, dec— 


,P gr, $3.50.45A10* 

$1.00 p doz^.. .40*10* 


Awls, Shouldered Brad..2.70 p gr. 35 * 

Awls. Handled Brad...$7.50 p gr. 45 * 

Awls, Handled ScratchP gr, $7.60.85*10* 
Awls. Socket Scratch, p doz, $1.60.26(330* 

Awl and Tool Seta— 

Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, 

No. 20, p doz $10.00. 55 & 10 * 

H<US ” N ° 8 ’ C$ 18 ; 

Mifler*s*FaS"Adj.*Tooi Hdis.".’ 

Nos. 1, $12. 2, $18. om 

BradSets^ 1 ^ )lnatl0n Haft do«$S3o 
S^Siey^ExM:* 8 - - 70410&6 * 

No. 1, $7.60; No. 2 , $4.00; No. 8 , 
8 6 * 50 .30&10* 

Axes— 

Hakers* and Special Brands — 

First quality.p doz 

Others.p doz 

Axle Grease— 

Fraseris Keg p ft 4*. Pall p n> 6 * 

Fraser’s, In boxes.» err $9 60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs...p doz lft 

_ $1.20; 2 1b $2.00 

Dixon’s Everlasting... .l 0 -» paiia, eaTss* 
Lower grades, special brands. 

• P gr $6.60(317.00 

Axlca— 

Nos. 15 to 18.47)4* 

Nos. 19 to 22.fjft 

National Tubular Self-Oiling: Standard 
Farm (1 to 6 ) and Special Farm (A1 
to A5): 

Less than 10 sets.33)4* 

Over 10 sets.33V£ft6* 


B 


ag Holders.— 


Sprengle’s Pat..P doz $18.80* 

Balances— 

Spring Balances.60* 

Common 24- 1b.p doz $1.50.60* 

Chatlllon’8 Spring Balances.60* 

Chatillon’g Circular Spring Balances.60* 

Bells— 

Hand- 

Light Brass.70&10* 

Extra Heavy.60ft 10* 

W hite Metal.OOftlO&lO* 

Silver Chime.33HA10* 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)’.25&10<335* 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s.33)$A10* 

Gong, Yankee.45&10* 

Gong, Barton’s.40& 10(^50* 

Crank, Taylor’s. 25 ft 10 * 

Crank, Brooks’.50&10ft2* 

Crank, Cone’s.10* 


Crank, Connel’s. 

Lever, Sargent’s. 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated... .net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned....25ftl0* 

Lever, rTe. M. Co?s!T.50*10ft2* 

Pull, ferook’s.&°A10ft2* 

Pull, Western.26*10* 

Cow- 

Common Wrought. 

Western.. ....7T.80*10* 

Western, Sargent’s list..70&10* 

Kentucky, ‘•star’". 2 <*& 10 < 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list. 

Dodge, Gei v... 70(370*10* 

Texas Star.oO&l(X<c60&10&5* 

CalL.40(340*5* 

Farm Bells.P» 

Steel Alloy Church and school Beils. .40* 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’.50ftl0ft5A60* 

Belting, Rubber- 

Common Standard.-70*10* 

Standard.70*70*5* 

Extra. 60 & 5 « 60 & 10 * 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Carbon.60*10*6* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co.. Diamond.50*10* 

Bench Stops— 

Morrill’s.P doz $9. 60* 

Hotchkiss’s.P doz $6,10010*10* 

Weston’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $ 6 . 26 & 10 * 6 * 
McGill’s..p doz $8 10* 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders— 

Ex tensi on, 

Barber’s. P doz $15.00.40@40&10* 

Ives, P doz $20.00.60&5O60A10* 

Diagonal.P doz $24.00. 40* 

Angular.. P doz $24.00, 40&6* 

Blind Adjusters— 

Domestic. P doz fc 3 - 0 ^.. 33 ^* 

Excelsior.P doz $10.00... -J^OftlO*** 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.20<»20ftl0* 

Blind b listeners- 

MackreU’s, P doz, $1.00.200920*10* 

Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $16 P gr. .60&10* 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 P gr. .66*10* 
Washburn’s Old Pattern.. .$9.00 P gr net 

Merriman’s.new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy No. 2008—$9.00 p gr net 
Security Gravity. $9.00 p gr net 


Blind Staples- 

Barbed, ^ In. and larger.. P ft 


Pft 8j 


\t net 
net 


Barbed, 

Blocks— 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.60* 

Moore’s Novelty. Mai. Iron.60* 

Bolts— 

Door and Shutter- 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c. .70®70ftl0* 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.70@70A10* 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)... .65*10* 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.60* 

Wrought Barrel.7o®70&10* 

Wrought Square.70<370&10* 

Wr’t Snutter, all Iron, Stanley’s. .60*10* 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, ,r . .40&10* 

Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s list.60ftl0* 

Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .55*10* 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list... .50*10* 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n “ ....55*10* 

Carriage, Machine, dtc.— 

Com. list June 10. ’84.75A10&2* 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84. 75*10* 

Phlla. pattern, list Oct. 7, ’84, 75&10 & 
75*10*5* 

R.B.*W., old list.70* 

Machine, according to size—75*10(380* 
Bolt Ends, according to size. .75410(380* 

Tire- 

Common, list Feb. 28, ’83.70* 

Port Chester Bolt and Nut Company: 

Empire, list Feb 28, ’83.70* 

Phlla., llstOct. ’84.82W* 

Keystone, Phlladel., list Oct.’84—80* 
Norway, Phlla., list Oct. ’84 — 75*10* 
American Screw Company: 

Norway. Phil., list Oct. 10, ’84.... 75&10* 

Eagle, Phil., list Oct. 16, ’84.80* 

PhOaclel., list Oct. 16, ’84.82U* 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’83.70* 

R.B.&W., Phlladel., list Oct. 10, ’84.. .82)4* 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove.65* 

Plow.60*6* 

R. B. ft W., Plow.55* 

Borax.P ft 9)4(310)4* 

Boring Machines— 

Without 

Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas. .$5.50 $6.75.60* 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 6.50 6.75. ..40&10&10 

Jennings. 5.50 6.75.. .45045*10 

Other Machines... 2.35 2.75. net 

Phillips’ Patent 
with Augers ... 7.00 7.50. 


y ft Co.’S..80*10* 


Bow Pint*— 

Humason, Beckh 
Sargent ft Co’s... 

Peek, Stow ft W. 

Braces.— 

Barber’s, ^ 

Nos. 10 to 18.. 

PteuS.N“110 and 12.'! 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. .^...7^370*5* 

New Haven Ratchet.80*5®80*10* 

Barber Ratchet..60&6#80ftl0* 

Barbers. 

ComSnon^Baii, American.. . .°J$S?S«$1.S 

B Nos.°25rSr 1 an(i 30.60*10(360*5* 

Nos. 117,118,119.70^70*6* 

Amldon’s * ao/w 

Barker’s Imp’d Plain. 

Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....66*10®W 

Ratchet.75ft 1 °<3»0* 

Eclipse Rachet. 

Globe Jawed. 

Corner Brace. v -AO®*®* 1 *# 

Universal, 8 In., $2.10; 10 lm. 

Buffalo Ball. 

Brackets— 

Shelf plain, Sargent’s list, 

Shelf, fancy, Sargent’s list, 00&10®80 
Aio&iu* 

Reading, plain. 6 O* 1 O® 0 O& 1 O* 6 * 

Reading; Rosette.OOftloSeo&lO&lO* 

Bright Wire Goods..86*10(38^10 
Broilers— 

Henls’ Self-) Inch. 9 10 9x11 

Basting. ) Per dos...$4.60 6.60 0.60 

Buckets—See Well Buckets and Palls. 

Bull Rings— 

Union Co. Nut. 

Sargent’s...66$£*10®70ft6* 

Hotchkiss’ low list........30* 

Humason, Beck ley ft C?- — ' 

Peck, Stow ft W.Co’s .60*10(360*10*10* 
Ellrich Hdw, Co., White M^*^ 

Butcher’s Cleavers— 

Bradley’s. 

L. & I. J. White. 

Beatty’s.■••••-,.A 0 ® 40 *®? 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’^ •-*0* 

P. S. ft W.83*4*6(333)4*10* 

Foster Bros. 

Butts— 

Brass— 

Wrought Brass.70(370*10* 

Cast mass, Tlebout’s’.— -^$5 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast.38)4*10* 

Cast Brass, Loose Joint.38)4*10* 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.•60*10&5®e0*6* 

Fast Joint, Broad.66&10*6®80*10* 

Loose Joint... 

Loose Joint, Japanned. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns 

Parliament Butts.I .. 70*10 

Mayer’s Hinges.[ £ 76 * 

Loose Pin, Acorns.^ ^ 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 

Plated Tips. 


leS £»o, 


Wrought Steel— 


Fast Joint, Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint, Broad.. 

Loose Joint, Broad.... \ .70*10 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, &c./ ®76* 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside Blind, Light. 

Loose Pin. . 

Bronzed Wr’ght Butts. .40*10(340*10*6* 

Culipera— 

See Compasses. 

Calks* Tue— 

Dewicks.F lb 6)S<30# 

Can Openers— 

Messenger’s Comet.doz $3.00.26* 

American.F gross $3.00 

Duplex.doz 25*, 16® 20* 

Lyman’s.f» doz $3.75,20* 

No. 4 French.* doz $2.26, 65(360* 

No. 5. Iron Handle.f> gr$6.00, 46(360* 

Sardine Scissors.b doz $2.75(33.00 

Star.F doz $2.75 

Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.25 

World’s Best, P gross. No. 1, $12.00. 

No. 2, $24.00; No. 3. $36.00.60*10* 

Universal, p doz $3.00.35*6* 

Domestic, b doz $2.50. .46* 

Champion V doz $2.00. 50* 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 28, 1889 


Card*— Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16..00*5*54 

Horse & Curry.10*10®10&mi0< C,rp ". 

Wool.10@10&104 Baker Axle Clips.. 

s, Mt c». 0 r._ Cockeyes .—. 60% 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. Forks— 

Drinnimr Pnn«— Hay, Manure, &c„ Asso. List.054 

Dripping 1 mis Hay, Manu & Phi la. List. .00300*54 

Sm allsizes. 9 ft 0«< Plated, see Spoons. 


Carpet Stretchers— -- 

Cast Steel, PoUahed.f> doz $2.25 Cocks, Brass. i^MT Beaters. . 60 * 10 ftS 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. 9 doz 80# Hardware list.40. *10*24 . * doz $1.50 white Mountain g .0O< 

.r, National, f» doz $4.50.,.,. . . -33H* American.004 


Large sizes. 9 It 0 Mt 


Cocks, Brass. 


Freezers. Ice Cream- 
Buffalo Champion.QOftlOftM 


Dillard’s.26@2 

Carpet 8weepers— 


Coflee Mills- 


Family (T. & S. Mfg. Co.), * gro $17.00® Gem ..064 

2 rr wM ‘ , dol « 70 o 

BlsseU No! 7 New Drop Pan.V doz Il9.00 Tbe Swlft ’ Lane ®. * ijJSfiftn 60 Stnr . 


Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.** doz $19.00 -- 

BlsseU, Grand.V doz $36.00 f 

Grand Rapids. 9 doz $24.00 Compasses 1 

Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00 ; No. 2, Compasses, Callpei 
$19.00; No. 8, $-<>.00 Bern is & Call Co.’s 

Magic. 9 doz $16.00 Dividers . 

Jewel.. . Sdoz$17.00 compasses & Cal 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Wing and Inside 

F doz $27.00 Double. 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned (Call’s Pat. Insldi 


Compasses Dividers, «fcc— 


Triumph (T. & S. Mfg. Co.), 9 gro $10.60 
@$11.50 


Fruit and Jelly Presses- 


n„ mM „ ucna cnHintrs nivlders 70<&70A104 Advance, No. 1. 9 gro $10.50 Enterprise Mfg. Co.20A103304 

Compares, Calipers, Dlviciere.70@7o«iu* Advance> No. 2.** gro $10.00 Henls. 9 doz $8.75@?4.00 

Bryant’s.V gro $16.00 p. D. & Co. 9 doz $3.75@$4.00 

Ayres’ Spiral. 9 gro $6.<K) Shepard’s Queen City..404 


Excelsior . 9 doz $22.00 j stevei 

Garland. 9 doz $18.00 starred 

Parlor Queen. 9 doz $24.00 spring 


&#8 fBS^ms£=dm 

& SSiEEE J 


Oueen... 9 doz $10.00 Combination Dividers.25*104 

Queen, with band. 9 do»$18.00 

King. $1 dOZ $30.00 Ciinnp*•«’ Tools_ 

Weed, Improved. 9 doz $18.00 Coopers loots 

Hub. 9 doz $10.00 Bradley’s.204 

Cog-Wheel. 9 doz $10.00 Barton's.20@20&64 


American. 9 doz 


..9 

doz 

$15.00 

.9 

doz 

$10.00 

..9 

doz- 

$18.00 

..f 

doz 

$30.00 


doz 

$18.00 


doz 

$10.00 

..9 

doz 

$16.00 

..9 

doz 

$22.00 

..9 

doz 

$22.00 

..9 

doz 

HfcOO 

..9 

doz 

$21.00 

..9 

doz 

$18.00 

doz 

, $15.00; 

. 9 

doz 

$10.00 

..9 

doz 

$15.00 

..9 

doz 

$35.00 


Combination Dividers.25&104 E W- 00 '* No - - $»- ( 


1W Egg Poachers— 

104 Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 doz, No. 
104 1, $6.00; No. 2. $9.00.254 

Electric Bell Sets.— 

WoUensak’s.204 

204 Bigelow & Dowse.204 


oo Fry Pans— 

:20 High List.75*5375*10 

,50 No. 0 1 2 3 4 

.00 9 doz..$3.75 $4.70 $5.30 $5.95 $0.55 

No. 5 0 7 8 

9 doz.$7.60 $8.76 $10.00 $11.26 

• Low List.06*104 


9 doz..$3.00 $3.76 $4.25 $4.75 $5.25 


V doz.$0.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 


lT& I. J. White.20*64 Emery- No 4 t 

Albertson Mfg. Co.. •- • •-264 „ *? £ 

SftiuliiRbv Tool co V.V.V.'.V...'!! iioiso&si I H Ps* * J • • 


LOO Sandusky Tool Co .80380*54 

8.00 

ft iv» Cork screws— 


Emery— No. 4to No. 54to Flour, CF Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.$2.70 
“P |* Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 

iui Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 

i kegs, J? J • • .4Q£ 6hif *Mr Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 0.00 


H kegs, 9 ft...4$* 
10-ft cans, 10 
Incase.0 t 


00 Humason & Beckloy Mfg. Co..4<)@40&104 le8fl , 


Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 7.25 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


Cartridges— 

See Ammunition. 


Bed. 

Plate. 

Shallow Socket. 


New list: 

Brass.56@55&54 

Others... .00300*64 


Clough’s Pat. 33H»@38)<$&54 

Howe Bros & Hulbert.364 

Corn Knives and Cutters— 

Bradley’s.104 

Wadsworth’s. **>% 


than 10.10 t 10 4 7Ht 

Enameled and Tinned Ware— Marking, Mortise, Ac.60A104 

See Hollow-Ware. Starred Surface, Center and Scratchy 

Escutcheon Pins- Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co. 104 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1885..50&10360&10&54 Wire, Morse’s . . .. 

Brass.00300*64 Wire, Brown A Sharpe s.10@204 

Gimlets— 

Escutcheons. Nail and Spike.50A10A64 

Door Lock... .Same dls as Door Locks. !! *?nX!fn?ta.i' 

Threml.80@«0&10J she ^dson','.If. 

Wood .Double Cut, Ives™..0O@OOA54 

Double Cut, Douglass’.40A104 

K !iurp „ _ “ Bee,” F gr $12.25@25A54 


HHPIWffT uvuacvi • • • J V/VUOIO. . . -Aa/W 

Deep Socket.40A104 Grain.50A24 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.. .30A10@404 
Yale, Gem.0O@0OA54 Crow Bars— 


Yale, Gem.60@60A54 Crow Bars— 

Martin’s Patent (Phnenlx).45A10@604 

Payson’s Antl-frictlon.0O@0OA1O4 Cast Steel ■■■ ■■ ■■ . 

Giant Truck Casters..304 Iron. Steel Points. 

Stationary Truck Casters.60A104 

Socket Truck Casters.604 Curry Combs— 

Cattle Leaders— Fitch’s. 

„ Rubberper doz $10.00 

Humason, Beckley A Co.’s.704 pnrfftot 

Sargent’s.00^104 rcrTecc . 

HotChkISS.304 f'lirrnin PinH— 

Peck, Stow A W. Co.. Curtain tins 


Crow Bars— Door Lock... .Same dls as Door Locks. 

v. . .. Brass Thread.0<)@0O A104 

Cast Steel. ........* £ J 4# Wood .254 

Iron, Steel Points. 9 n> 3 at 

Curry Combs— Faucets .— 


Escutcheons. 


Fitch’s. 50A10@50A10A104 Fenn’s.404 - p , T i nn i j 

Rubberper doz *10.00. W* Bohren^P.t Rubber Ba.l. 25J Ll^ d .V.V".V.. ‘ 7. 

Curtain Pins— b'^L* !!! G lue Pot.- “****“ 


Silvered Glass.net 

White Enamel.uet 


Trace, 0Vft-lO-2, exact, 

9 pair, $1.03.60A10@50A10A54 

Trace, 6!^-10-3, exact, 

9 pair 92^.50A10@50A10A54 

Trace, 7-10-2, exact, 

9 pair $1.11.50A10@50A10A54 


West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key.. .504 Tinned.404 

Star, Metal Plug, new list.404 Enameled.40A54 

Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list..004 Family, Howe’s “ Eureka ”.404 

I Metallic Key, Leather Lined....0OA1O@ Family. L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.504 


Beaver Falls A Booth’s.33>4 

Wostenholme.$7.75 to £ 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .0OA1O@ Family. L. F. C.’s ” Handy ”. .. .504 

0OA1OA1O4 Orindstmies_ 

Cork Lined.70A5(^70A104 Gilmlstones 

Burnside’s Retl Cedar. 504 Small, at factory.V ton $<.50@9.00 


9 pair $1.11.50A10@60A10A54 

Note.—T races, “ Regular ” sizes, 8# net I 1 _ m IW , rM 
9 pair less than exact. lJamperH, Ac 

Log, Fifth. Stretcher, and other fancy Dampers, Buffalo. . 60% 

Chains, List Nov. 1,1884 Buffalo Damper Clips.504 

60A10@60A10A54 Crown Damper. 


American Coll. In cask lots, Excelsior. .40A104 

$8.75 ti%> 5.00 4^0 4.40 L00 3?^5 3.^0 DivlderM- 
Less than cask lots, add • See Compasses. 

German Coll, list of June 20,1887 

German Halter Chain, list of^Iuneltfo! ^ ( 0,1 ar * 

1887.5OA1OA5&0O4 Embossed, Gilt, Pope A Steven’s list 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 30A104 

50A24 Leather, Pope A Steven’s list.404 

Covert Traces.36@24 Brass, Pope & Steven’s list.404 

Oneida Halter Chain.0O@6OA64 

Galvanlze<l Pump Chain.Fft6 l ^@0^ Door SprhigH— 

Jack Chain, Iron.75@75A54 ^ 

Jack Chain. Brass.70@70&54 Torrey’s Ro<i, regular size—doz $1.30 


DivlderM— 

Sec Compasses. 

Dog Collars— 


Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots—5OA104 Grindstone Fi 

John hommers QrfF , 1T .,»p a >u,,t 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key.404 9 FatenL 

IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.604 Hardw art Co. 

Diamond Lock.404 tt 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar. 504 M np i, saws — 

Goodenough Cedar.504 

Boss Metallic Key. 604 Savvs - 

Reliable Cork Lined.004 Ilnlters— 

C-ertX Rope ^ 


(Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent. 70&K)% 


Uniters— 

Covert’s, Rope, Jute. 


Emerprui. ? doz *50.00.20*10* Covert;*, ttope^Wu-Hemp.4042* 

S8KS 2 H l “ z flftS?.iff}2 Hempllorto^Bad’cattleT.e°. & ’ % 


White. 9 gr 504* 


Torrey’s Rod, regular size ....9 doz$1.30 

Gray’s, 9 gr., $20.00.»>4 

Bee R<m1 9 gr., $20.00.■■••••. •. • • • .204 

Warner’s No. 1, 9 doz, $2.50; No. 2, 
$3.30.40A10@504 


5ft 1 -.£ £ Gem (CoilV, list Aprii 19, 1880.'.104 


Victor, 9 doz $30.00.25A104 

Felloe Plates . 9 ft 0@0«* 

Fifth Wheels.— 

Derby and Cincinnati.45A64 

Files— 

Domestic — 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, Ac. .0OA1O@0O& 
10A54 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.254 


TUnp v»eui •££2' . ZZZ Nicholson (A. r.; rites.*404 magneuc nn-K, hub. 1 , 0 , 0 , gw » 

White Crayons, 9 gr 12#@i2«V 10? gft Aprl 9> V*n^An*?SJ Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds).754 1.75. ...30&M 

“ I ' K ^ . J&Z'SS&.Mi . ... . on certain slzeal Netaou Tool Work..40410* 


Chalk Lines- 


Socket Framing and Firmer. 

P. S. A W.) 

New Haven. 

Wltherby. 75A5@75A104 

Mix. 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Douglass.75@75A54 

Buck Bros.304 


othcr 

Phllaflelphla, 5 in., $5.00; 8 In., $7.75.. 4 00A) 

Cowell’s—No. 1, 9 doz, $18.00; No. 2, p a j r brands.♦ 


5 A104 Covert ’ H Hemp Horse and Cattle Tk 1 ^ ^ 

R^fti^ut Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
VGOHt 0OA1OA24 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

.45A64 May dole’s. Ust Dec. 1, ’85.26@25A10X 

Buffalo Hammer Co.. •.) t «■* i»n i n *«? 
Humason A Beckley ... Li8t iSfrOAlOt 

Atha Tool Co. S 60@50*i n 

Fayette It. Plumb.40A10@604 

«O0OA C. Hammond A Son.40A10@504 

10 A 54 Verree.64 

_254 Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2,3, $1.25,1.50 A 

....764 L75 . 30A104 


$15.M . i•* -ii-iA * * Second quality V .V.. . . . . . ..70A10@75A104 

Rubber, complete, F doz, $4.50...55A104 Nicholson’s Horse Rasps—0O£1O@0OA 
Hercules. .504 10A64 


mds Warner & Nobles.20@25 

0OA1O<<50OA1OA1O< Peek, Stow A Wilcox. .404 

.0OAlOAlOra7O4 Sargent’s.33V$A104 

.70A10@75A10'J Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

|)S _6OX1O@0OA . 

10A54 3 ? under. 9* 40f) (J0A10 


Tanged and Miscellaneous. Watrous..lbA10®xo%. 

Tanged PTrmers.40A104 L. A I. J. White.20A54 

Butchers’.$4.75@$5.00 Bra<lley’8. 354 

Spear A Jackson’s.$5 to £ Adjustable Handle.25@33X*4 

Buck Bros. 304 Wilkinson’s Folding. 25@25A64 


Buck Bros. .304 Wilkinson’s Folding 

Cold Chisels, 9 ft.10@19< 


Shaw Door Check and Spring.25@30@354 Heller’s Horse Rasps.50A7>*@60A104 3 to 6ft . 9 ft 30f : A1() ^ 7()% 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.50A104 Gy", 6 • •; ■ v ^ 

Drawing Knives- Imported- Wilkinson’s Smiths.10**311**ft 

Wltherby 1 J. A Riley Carr—List, April 1, 1883,154 Ilnndcufl'N nnd Leg Irons— 

P. S. A w V.': I 75A6@ J. & Q R i l ^:Gan-Horse u Rasps. .104 R j Xool ^ Handcuffs, $15.00* doz 104 

Merrill.0OA1O@0OA1OA64 .'»rn25Sn»! liSt’ 2n<S : »S Daley’s Iinprove<l Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 

DouitIaa m Turton s.Ttirton s lint, ^ <\n 7 0 O* NIokfilpd 

Watrous..lf>&10@26<. OreaveB* Horse Rasps..American list, 601 # 57 . 00 ; 3 Hands, Polished, ^ doz 

L. A I. J. White.20A54 , „ , . $72.00; Nickeled, $84.00. 254 

Brad lev’s. 364 Fluting Machines— 

Adjustable Handle.25@:t3*4 VnftT .w Rnil* *•< > IIundle«- 

Wllkinson’s F’cldlng. 25<326A54 KlJOX ’ 6 ^n ch Rolls..' !!!‘.!$3!0<j each ) 36% Iron, Wrought or Cast— 

Drills and Drill Stocka— Eagle, 3*-lnch Roll. $2.15.354 Door or Thumb 0 0 J 


McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.50A104 

Drawing Knives- Imported- 

wtthorhv -1 J. A Rllev Carr —List, April 1, 1883,154 

p sTrf. ?5A6fii J. A Riley Carr Horse Rasps.104 

if,5* .r ® 5 A 104 Moss A Gamble... .List, April 1, 1883, 154 

New Haven. .I Butcher.Wcher’s list, 204 

Mor-fin mWnvsirtO*io*6< Stubs. .Stubs list, 25@304 

. . 76§76&64 Turton’s.Turton’s list, 20@254 

Watrous.15A10@264 Greaves’ Horse Rasps. .American list, 004 

L. A I J. White. .20A54 „ t B mr _ a 

Bra<llev’s. 354 Fluting Machines— 


Douglass.75@75A64 Mix ' 758ri0i Moss A Gamble—List.Api 

Buck Bros.304 w n«v<»n.i * Butcher.Bute 

Merrill.0OA1O@0OA1OA64 Merrill .ViOAlOaOOAlOASi Stubs.Stub 

L. A I. J. White.30@30A54 Douglai'.'.'.'. .. '........ .' ' .. . . 75@75A54 Turton’s.Turton 


, Drills and Drill Stocks— ’ : 

Chuck*— Eagle, J 

Blacksmiths’.each $1.76 Crown, 

Beach Pat.each, $3.00.20< Blacksmiths’Self Feeding, each $7.50.204 $0.50 


25fe25A54 Knox < 4^-inch Rolls.$3.25 each ) o M 

26@zJ6«54 Knox 61nch Rolls.$3.00 each ) 3b% 

Eagle, 3* lnch Roll. $2.15.354 

Eagle, 5*-inch Roll, $2.85.36< 

each $1.76 Crown, 4'o in., $3.50; 0 in., $4.00; 8 In.. 


0 12 3 4 

$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.35 x.50 

60A10A104 


Morse’s Adjustable,each, $7JX), 20@20A54 Breast, P. S. A W.40A104 Crown Jewel, 0 In.$3.50 pnoh. :154 Roggln s latches.......... * doz 30*@85* 

Danbury.each, $41.00, 30@80A54 Breast, Wilson’s.30A64 American, 5 in., $3.00; 0 in., $3.40; 7 In.. Bronze Iron Drop Latches..* doz 70* net 

Syracuse, BtUz Pat.254 Breast, Millers Falls.each $ 3 . 00 , 264 $4.60 each.354 Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuto, $1.02; 

Breast, Bartholomew’s.each $2.60, Domestic Fluter.each, $1.50 Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.net 

/<ln in dm— 25At0@104 Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal Barn Door, * doz $1.40.10A104 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.20@20A64 * doz $12, 264 Chest and Lifting.704 

R. I. Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron.254 Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.254 Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $16.00; 2, Handle s Wood_ 

Adjustable, Gray’s.204 Ratchet, Parker’s.20@20A5< $12.60; 3, $10.00.304 Q . D1 ' 

Adjustable, Lambert’s.204 Ratchet, Whitney’s.20A104 Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 * doz Saw and Plane..........lO&lOgiOAiOft54 

Adjustable, Snow’s.40A54 Ratchet, Weston's.20@25< $15.30.404 Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, Ac...404 

Adjustable, Hammers.154 I Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action.. .26(3304 Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110 9 doz Brad Awl.:• ■:• •;■;■■■ • *? r $fe 00 

Adjustable. Steam’s.20*104 Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; $11.00.40% R ckory FirmerChlse .ass’d.* grL50] 

Steam’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor- Adjustable, $12.00.20*104 Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 95 9 doz H lckoiw Firmer Chisel, large.* gr 5.00 he 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.0C^ftlO4 Automatic Boring Tools... $1.76@$1.85 Clark’s Hand Fluter.* doz $15.00.35X Apple throer Chlw.l. large...* ^6.00 * 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.70*104 | ^ Combined Fluter and Sad Iron. Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d. .* grS.OO r 

Eberhard Mfg. Co.40*5@40*104 I Twist Drills— 9 doz $15.00 . 304 Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. * gr 5.00 J 

Warner’s.40&10@40A10A64 MnrR p 50*10*51 Buffalo.* doz $10.00.104 J-. S. Smith & Co.’s Pat l lie .....50% 

saw Clamps, see Vises StSSlard'.60*10*54 .£ £H £) 40@ 


Syracuse, Biilz Pat. .254 Breast, Millers Falls.each $3.00, 254 

Breast, Bartholomew’s.each $2.60, 


$4.60 each.354 Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.02; 

Domestic Fluter.each, $1.50 Plate, $1.10; no Plate, $0.88.nei 


(’lnniDS— 26*10<ai04 Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal Barn Door, * do 

I Ratchet, Merrill’s.2O@20A54 * $12. 264 Chest and Liftln 

R. I. Tool Co.’s Wrought iron.254 Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.254 Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, $16.00; 2, Handle s h 

Adjustable, Gray’s.204 Ratchet, Parker’s.20@20A54 $12.60; 3. $10.00.304 „ , ’ ’ 

Adjustable, Lambert’s.204 Ratchet. Whitney’s.20*104 Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 * doz Saw and Plane. 

Adjustable, Snow’s.40*54 Ratchet. Weston's.20@264 $15.30.404 Hammer, Hatch 

ITQnmu.ru 1W I -V _- ulu.nnnl Wf.n.T 1?I. i.nr Vn 111 . Kl Rrftd Awl . 


t, Sargent’s.Odi&HX Automatic Boring Tools... $1.76@$1.85 Clark’s Hand Fluter. 9 doz $15.00.354 Apple Firmer Chisel, large ...9 grO-Ob » 

je Makers’, Sargent’s.70*104 I Combined Fluter and Sad Iron. Socket Mrmer Chisel, ass d.. .* gr3.00 r 

Lrd Mfg. Co.40*5(240*104 I Twist Drills— 9 doz $15.00 . 804 Socket Framing Chisel, ass’d. * gr 5.00 J 

.40*10340*10*54 ' ‘ ' " 1 f 


Warner’s.40*10340*10*64 Morse .5OA10&54 Buffalo. 

Saw Clamps, see Vises Standard. 50*10*54 

Syracuse.60A10&64 Fluting SScinHors- 

Clip«— Cleveland.50*10*54 

KT 4 Williams .50A10&104 Fodder ^qnei 

SSrS^S^A^eVM*M«!^6«* Sew Prooc “. <l19M * 1 ** S * Blair's. 

Superior Axle Clips ..00^*6300^*5*54 | Drill Bits.— See Augers ^.nd Bits. Blair’s “ Climax 


* doz $15.00 . 804 Socket b raining ■ 

* doz $10.00.104 J• S. Smith A Co, 

File, assorted... 


45 jC Auger, assorted, 


Chisel, ass’d.* gr 5.00 J 

’s Pat File.60* 

.* gr 2.75) 

.* err 5.00 r - .*2® 


Auger, large.* gr 7.00) 


Superior Axle Clips ..00*i&5300S<,*5A54 I 


¥,■*n<ld«*r Snu ppzpi'n— Pat. Auger, Ives ....30*104 

I' ouot r squeezers Pat . Au ger, Douglass’. 9 set $1.26 

Blair’s.V doz $2.00 Pat. Auger, Swau’.V set $1.00 

.9 doz $1.25 Hoe Rake, Shovels Ac . .50*1 4 
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Google 
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Cross-Cut Sato Han dle* 

▲(kins' No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80#; No. 3, 
22#; No. 2 and No. 4 Reversible, 224. 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles, 60#... 00% 

Champion.16# 

Hangert- 

Barn Door, old patterns.. .00*10*10070% 
Barn Door, New England. .00*10*10070% 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlctlon.66% 

Orleans Steel. 66% 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.66% 

U. S. Wood Track..06% 

Champion..00*10% 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Y tg. Co.’s 

list.70% 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon.00% 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon for Wood Track.56% 

Zenith for Wood Track.66% 

Reed's Steel Arm.60% 

Challenge, Barn Door.60% 

8 terUn?sImp*ved (Antl-Frictlon).C5A10% 
VlctorGNo. 1, $15.00; No. 2. $1040; No. 

3, $18.00 . 60*2% 

Cherttree.60*10% 

Kidder's.60*10000% 

The Boss.00*10% 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.00*10% 

Duplex (Wood Track).00*10*6% 

Terry’s Pat., V do* pr. 4 In, $10.00; 6 In. 

$12.00..60*6050*10% 

Cronk'sPat., No.4, $12.00; No.5.|l4.40; 

No. 0, $18.00.60*16000% 

Wood Thrack Iron Clad. 9 ft. 10#.60 

*15«60% 

Carrier Steel Anti Friction.50060*6% 

Architect, V set $0.oo.20% 

Eclipse..20*10% 

Felix, * set $4.60.20% 

Richards'.30080*10% 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.4o*io% 

Ball Bearing Door HbngerJZo*10025* 10 % 

Warner’s Pat..20020*10% 

Means’ Antl-Frlctlon.20020*10% 

Stearns’ Challenge.26*10020*10*10% 

Faultless.40040*6% 

American, V set $6.uo..20*10% 

Rider * Wooster, Ne. 1, 02$%# • No. 2, 

76#. 40% 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 8.40*10% 

Paragon, Nos. 6, 6$%, 7 and 8.20*10% 

Crescent.80000*10% 

Nickel, Cast Iron.50% 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and 8teel.40% 

8 cranton Antl-Frlctlon 81ngle Strap .83)4% 
Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double 8trap. .40% 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon.40% 

Wild West, 4 In. Wheel, $16.00; 5 in. 

Wheel, $21.00 .46% 

8 tar.40*10040*10*6% 

May.60*6060*10% 

Barry, $8.00.40*10% 

Harness Snaps— 

See 8naps. 

Hatchets— 

List Jan. 1,1880. 

Isaiah Blood.36040% 

Hunt's Shingling, Lath and Claw. .40*5% 

Hunt's Broad.40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co.40* lix<t5<>< 

Hurd’s.40*10060% 

Fayette R. Plumb.40*10060% 

Wm. Mann. Jr., ft Co.50050*5% 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.40*60*0*10% 

Underhill's, Haines and Bright— 38)*% 

C. Hammond * Son.40*10060% 

Simmons’.40*10060% 

Peck’s.40*10040*10*6% 

Kelly’s.60060*6% 

Sargent ft Co.60% 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.40*10040*10*5% 
Collins.10% 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning. .Mfrs’. price V dos $18.00,26% 
But jobbers frequently give extras. 

Gem. 9 dos $10 

Wadsworth’s.40*7*4040*10% 

Carter’s Needle. 9 dos $11,500$ 12.00 

Heath’s. * dos $1340014.00 

Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. .60% 

Auburn, Straw.40% 

Nolln's Hay.$ dos $10.00 

Hinges— 


FroiyA# Iron Hinges 


Henv^ Welded) 


Screw Hook ) 
and Eye ) 


Strap and T.75075*5% 

Screw Hook and ^ 6 12 ln - * * .3%# 

of™ W U4 to 20 In., fUb.. 33# 

Strap .(22 to 30 In.) 9 lb....2«# 

(0 to 12 In., 9 lb.3W# 

}l4 to20 In., 9 lb.. 8 W# 
(22 to 30 In., 9 lb.. .2W# 
(*4 In., 9 dos $1.50 i 
I In., 9 dos p.45 > 10% 
<. A In., 9 dos $3.80 ) 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 84 

50*10% 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234 

55*10% 

Rolled Plate.70*10% 

Rolled Raised.70*10% 

Plate Hinges $ 8,10 * 12 In., 9 lb 5% 

“ Providence ” ? over 12 in., 9 lb 4% 

Spring Hinges— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts.40% 

Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 

1880.20% 

Acme and U. S .30% 

Empire and Crown.20% 

Hero and Monarch. .50% 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.20% 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed...net 

Oxford, Bronze and Brass.net 

Barker’s Double Acting.20*10% 

Union Mfg. Co.26% 

Bommer’s.80% 

Buckman’s.16®20% 

Chicago.30% 

Wiles'.. io% 

Devore’s.40% 

.40% 

.60% 

.60% 

.00% 


Rex.. 

Royal.. 

Reliable 


ble. 

mplon. 

Gate Hinges— 

Western. 9 dos $4.40, 60% 

N. E. 9 dos $7.00, 65% 

N. E. Reversible. 9 dos $5.20, 56*10% 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, 2. 3.60*10*5% 

N. Y. State. 9 dos $6.00, 56*10% 

tutomatlc. 9 dos $12.50, 50% 

Common Sense. 9 dos pair $4.50,50% 

Seymour’s.45*10% 

Shepard’s.00*10*5% 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. 9 dos $12.00, 

60% 

BHnd Hinges— 

Parker.75*2% 

Palmer.50*5*10% 

Seymour .70*2% 

Nicholson.46*10% 

Huffer.50% 


Clark’s, Nos. 1. 8, 5, 40 and 60 

76*10*6080% 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.60% 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5,11,18 

^5*10076*10*6% 

8argent’s, No. 12.76*10*10% 

Reading's Gravity.76*10076*10*6% 

Shepard’s 

Noiseless.76*10*6% 

Niagara.80*2*4% 

Buffalo.80*5% 

Clark’s Genuine Pat.80*6% 

O. S., Lull * Porter.76*10% 

Acme, Lull & Porter.76*6% 

Queen City Reversible.76% 

Clark’s LuU * Porter, Noe. 0, 1, 1*4, 

2, 2*4, 8.76*10*2*4% 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 

2, for Wood, $10.60; No. 8, for Brick, 
$18.60.26*2% 

Hoes— 

Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, ftc.66% 

Planters, Cotton, &c.06% 

Warren Hoe. 00% 

Magic. 9 dot $4.00 

Eye— 

D. ft H. Bcovll.80% 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern. .46*6% 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern.. .30% 

Maynard, 8. * O. Pat.46*6% 

'landusky Tool Co., S. & O. Pat.00% 

iubbara * Co., S. * O. Pat.00% 

Chattanooga Tool Co., S. ft O. Pat... .00% 

Irub.00000*10% 

Hog Ring* and Ringers— 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. . .. 9 dos $4.60 

Hill’s Old Style Ringers.. 9 dos $3.00 

Hill’s Tongs. 9 dos $4.60 

Hill’s Rings.. 9 dos bxs $2.2602.40 

t*erfect Rings. 9 dos bxs $1.7502.00 

Perfect Ringers. 9 dos$ 2.60 

Blair’s HogRlngers. 9 dos$2.0002.06 

Blair’s Hog Rings. 9 dos 96#0$1.OO 

Champion Ringers. 9 dos $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double. 9 dos $2.26 

Brown’s Ringers. 9 dos $2.00 

Brown’s Rings. 9 dos $1.2601.30 

Hoisting Apparatus— 

Moore’s Hand Holst, with Lock 

Brake.20% 

Moore’s Differential Pulley Block.. . .40% 
Energy Mfg. Co’s..26% 

Holders, File and Tool— 

Bals Pat. .9 dos $4.00; 26% 

Nicholson File Holders. 20% 

Hollow-Ware— 

Iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware— 

Ground.00000*6% 

Unground.00*10000*10*10% 

Enameled Hollow-Ware— 

Maslln Kettles.06*10% 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*5% 

Tinned Boilers ana Saucepans.40% 

Gray Enameled-Ware- 

Stove.. .60060*6% 

Maslln Kettles.60*10000*10*10% 

Boilers and Saucepans.40*6% 

Agate and Granite ware.26% 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.60060*6% 

Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.... 0 7 8 0 

Each....66# 60# 06# 76# 

Stiver Plated— 

4 mo. or 6 % cash in 30 days. 

Reed * Barton. 

Meriden Britannia Co. ^ 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co. . *0®** 

Rogers & Brother. 

Hartford Silver Plate Co. ) 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. \ 40*6*6% 

Hooks— 

Cast Iron- 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.) 

Bird Cage, Reading.V 00*10*10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s list..) 

Clothes Line, Reading list. 

00*10000*10*10% 

Ceiling, Sargent’s list.66*10*10% 

Harness. Reading list. .66*10066*10*10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

Coat and Hat,Readlng.60*10060^10*10% 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton.w dos $1.26 

Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet ft Handle W’ks). 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.). ..60% 
Wrought Staples, Hooks. *c. 

8ee Wrought Goods. 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 

1880.:..4fc% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Miles’, list April, 

]£££. jU 

Indestructible Coat and Hat... * .46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.46% 

Belt.76*10080% 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass.No.2, $2.00: No. 8, $2.25; No.4, $2.60 

Nolln’s Grass. 9 dos $2.26 

Bush....66000% 

Whlffletree—Patent.55% 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..00^10*10% 

Fish Hooks. American.50% 

Bench Hooks.See Bench Stops. 

Horae Nails— 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 20# 25# 24# 23#. 

25*10025*10*10% 
Clinton, Fin..24# 22# 21# 20# 19#. 

40*10060% 

Essex ....28# 26# 26# 24# 23#. 

25&10026*10*10% 

Lyra-,.26# 23# 22# 21# fc)#. 

40*10*5060% 

Snowden ^,26# 28# 22# 21# 20#. 

40*10*6050% 

Putnam.23#21# 20# 19# 18#. 

1000 lb ln year 15% 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#..12)tf&6% 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

10*10*6*5% 

Globe.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. .20*2*4* 

Boston.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.20*2& 

A. C.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10033^*6% 

C. B.-K..26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. 

26*10033)4*6% 

Champlain . .28# 20# 26# 24# 23#. 

25*10*10% 


New Haven..! 


kettles- Spun. Stamped. 

- - “" ... 24 # 21 # 

23 *# 


8 aranac.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#...30*10% 

Champion .. .26# 23# 22# 21# *0^^ 

c ^ weU .“^^^sSUic^ 

8t ~.28# il #20#l^. 

Anchor.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. 86 % 

Western.23# 21# 20 # 19# 18#.. .40*10% 

Empire Bronsed.14 V lb. 

Horae Shoea—See Shoes Horse. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Competition. .76*10076*10*6% 

Standard. 30070*10% 

Extra. 00000 * 10 % 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Para.80*10% 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Extra.60% 

N. Y. B. & P. Co.. Dundee. 00 * 10 * 6 % 

Huskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable. 9 gr $8.00 

Blair's Adjustable CUpper. 9 gr 7.00 

Indurated Fiber-Ware. 

8 plttoons, No. 2, 9 dos.$0.76 

Basins, Ringed, 9 dos.. No. 1, $3.70; 

No.2,fO>; ko.S.$2.70 

Waahtubs, Nested, Nos. 0,1, 2 and 8 (4 

pieces), 9 dos. nests.$10.87 

Keelers, Nested, Noe. 1, 2, 8 apd 4 (4 

pieces), 9 dos. nests.$8.87 

Butter Bowls, 16, 17 and 19-lnch (8 

pieces). 9 dos. nests.$0.76 

Liquid Measures, pt., qt-, 2 qt. and fun* 

nell (4 pieces)f» set.$8.00 

Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 andl 6 qts .(6 

pieces), * set.$2.26 

See also Pails. 

Jack 8 crewa—See Screws. 

K 

Brass, 7 to 17 in., p tb... 

Brass larger than 17 in., 

9 lb. 20# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

See Hollotc- Ware. 

Keys- 

Lock Asso’n Ust Dec. 30,1880.. .60*100 
00 * 6 % 

Eagle, Cabinet, ftc.83)4*2% 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.40% 

Hotchkiss. Copper and Tinned.40% 

Hotchkiss 1 Pad. and Cab. 86 % 

Ratchet Bed Keys. 9 dos $4.00.16% 

WoUensak Tinned.60*10% 

Knife Sharpeners— 

Parkin’s. 

Applewood Handles.. .9 dos $6.00, 40% 
Rosewood or Cocobolo .9 dos $9.00,40% 

Knives— 

Wilson’s Butcher Knives.26080% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.26% 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, ftc.40% 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.40*10% 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.20026% 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 dos $1.60,16020% 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread.20% 

Hay and Straw.See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket.See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Cresoent.... .$8.60 

Knobs— 

Door Mineral.06008% 

Door Por. Jap’d.76078% 

Door Por. Nickel.$2.0002.26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.$2.0002.26 

Drawer, Porcelain.00*10000*10*10% 

Hemaclte Door Knobs.40*10060% 

Yale * Towne Wood, list Dec., 1886. ..40% 

Furniture Plain.76# gro Inch 10% 

Furniture. Wood Screws.26*10% 

Base, Rubber Tip.70*10*5% 

Picture, Judd’s.00*10*10070% 

Picture, Sargent’s.70*10% 

Picture, Hemaclte.36*5% 

Shutter, Porcelain.66*10% 

Carriage, Jap. 9 gro 80#, 00*10% 

L adles.— 

Melting, Sargent’s.66*10% 

Melting, Reading.35*10% 

Melting, Monroe's Pat... 9 dos $4.00, 40% 

Melting, P. S. & W.36*10040% 

Melting, Warner’s.30% 

Lawn Mowers— 

Standard List.60*10% 

Quaker City.00*10% 

Enterprise.00*10% 

Lanterns— 

Tubular— 

Plain with Guards, 9 dos.$4.0004.26 

Lift Wire, with Guards.$4.5004.76 

Square Plain, with Guards... .$4.0004.25 
Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards... .$4.2604.50 
without Guards, 26# 9 dos less. 
Miscellaneous. 

Police. Small, $6.00; Medium, $7.26; 
Large, $9.76. 

Lemon Squeeseri- 
Porcelain Lined, No. 1.... 9 dos i 

2-_ 

Wood. No. 2. 9 dos $3.00, 36% 

Wood. Common. 9 dos $1.7001.76 

Dunlap’s Improved. 9 dos $3.76. 20% 

Sam mis... .No. 1, $6.00; No. 2. $9: 12, 

$18 9 dos.26*10% 

Jennings' Star. 9 dot $2.60 

The Boss.V dos $2.60 

Dean’s. .Nos. 1, 9 dos $6.60; 2, $3.36; 3, 

$1.90 

Little Giant.60060*6% 

King.40*6% 

Lines— 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.60% 

Draper’s Chalk.00% 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen. 84 ft.. No. 1, 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.76; No. 8, $2.26; No. 4. 

$2.76; No. 6, $8.26.26% 

Cotton Chalk.66% 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 4)4, $2.50; 

10 % 

Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 

1 , $0.60; No. 2, $7.00; No. 8, $7.50 

Mason* linen* * No.* *3)4,' *$i.SO; No.’ *4, 
$2.00; No. 4)4. $2.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton.46% 

Wire Clothes...Nos. 18 19 20 

$3.00 $3.00 $2.00 


Ventilator Cord. Samson Braided, 
White or Drab Cotton.. 9 dos $7.50,20% 

Locks* *c.- 

Door Locks, Latches, dtc. 

List Dec. 80, *80, chgd Feb. 2, *87. 

60*10000*6% 

Mallory, Wheeler * Co., Ust July, ’88 

60*10000% 

Sargent * Co., Ust Aug. 1, ’88..66*Sb 
10060*10% 

Reading Hardware Co., Ust FebK2/88. 

Livingston * Co.7% 

.Note.—Lower net prices often made. 
Perkins' Burglar Proof.00*26% 

F. Many’s “ ExtensionCylinder ”$10760 
9 dos. 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Yale..net prices 

Delta Flat Key.30% 

L. ft C. Round Key Latches.80*10% 

L. ft C. Flat Key Latches... .88)4*10% 

Homer's Night Latches.16% 

Shepardson or U. 8.86% 

Felteror American.40*10% 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.26% 

Cabinet— » 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-) List March, *84, rev. 
ker and Corbin... J Jan.l,’86..38)4*2% 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 89. \ .40% 

Deits, Nos. 61 to 08.40*10% 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 90.30% 

Stoddard Lock Co.80*88)4% 

" Champion ” Night Latches... 77 aO% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.26*2% 

* r Champlon ” Cab. and Oombln...88)4% 

Yale.net prices 

Homer's.26% 

Padlocks — 

Ust Dec. 28,’84.76076*10% 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s.net price* 

Eagle..26*2% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.40*2% 

Homer's, Nos. 0 to 91.80% 

Homer’s Scandinavian, ftc., Nos. 100 to 
606..16% 

A. E. Delta.40% 

Champon Padlocks.40% 

Hotchkiss.80% 


Star.. 


. 46 % 


Horseshoe. 9 dos, 88. 40040*10% 

Barnes Mfg. Co.40040*10% 

Nock’s.80% 

Brown’s Pat. 26% 

Scandinavian.90090*10% 

Fraim’s Pat. Scandavlan low Ust.00% 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160 .40% 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 150..60% 

Lumber Teels. 

Ring Peavles, “ Blue Line . .9 dos 820.00 

Ring Peavles, Common. 9 dos $18.00 

8 teel Socket Peavles. 9 dos $21.00 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles_ 9 dos $19.00 

Cant Hooks, “Blue Une”..P dos$10.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. ¥doc$14.00 
Cant Hooks. Mall. Socket Clasp, “Blue 

Line” Finish. .416.00 

Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com¬ 
mon Finish. 9 dos $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 

Finish. 9 dos $14.00 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin¬ 
ish. f dos $12.00 

Hand Spikes ....9 dos 0ft.,$15.00; 8ft., 
$20.00 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, 9 doe., 12 ft., 
$1140; 14 ft.. $1240; 10 ft., $14.50; 

18 ft- 817.60; 20 ft., $2140. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, 9 dos, 12 ft., 
$10.00: 14 ft- $11.00: 10 ft., $18.00; 1& 
ft., $10.00; 20 ft., $20.00. 

Pike Poles, not ironed. 9 dos. 12 ft. 
86.00: 14 ft., $7.00: 16 ft., fil.00; 18 
ft-$12.00: 26 ft., $10.00. 

Setting Poles, 9 dos, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $15.00; 10 ft., $17.00 
Swamp Hooks. 9 dos $18.00 

Lustro— 

Four-ounce Bottles_ 9 dos, $1.76; 9 

gross..$17.00 


Msllets- 


Hickory.20*10020*10*10% 

Lignum vita?.20*10020*10*10% 

B. & L. Block Co., Hickory * L. V. 
„ u a 4- 30030*10% 

Match Safes— 

Danger-field's Self-Igniting ...9 dos$140. 
Mattocks.Regular Ust... .00*6060*10% 
Meat Cotters— 

Dixon’s 9 dot .40*6% 

Noe. 1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 

Woodruff’s 9 dos.40*6% 

Nos. 100 160 

$15.00 $18.00 

Champion 9 dos .40*46% 

Nos.200 800 400 

$22.00 $27.00 $40.00 

Hales Pattern V dos. 70070*6% 

Nos.11 12 18 

$27.00 $88.00 $46.00 

American.30% 

Nos. 1 2 8 4 B 5 

Each.$6 $7 $10 $26 $50 ‘ 

Enterprise. 

Noe.. .10 12 22 82 _ 

Each.$3 $240 $4 $0 $15 

Pennsylvania.40*10% 

Nos. 1 2 3 00 

9 dos... $24.00 $28.00 $86.00 $28.00 

Miles’ Challenge 9 dos.46046*10% 

Nos. 12 3 

$22.00 $80.00 $40.00 

Home No. 1. 9 dos, $20.00, 66*10% 

Draw Cut, each: 

Nos..5 2 6 8 

$60 $75 $80 $226.20026% 

Beef Shavers (Enterprise).20*10080% 

Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter .9 dos 
$06.00 

Mincing Knives— 

Am. (2d quaUtv>, 9 gr., 1 blade, $7; 2 

blades. $12; 3 blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s.20*10% 

Smith’s, 9 dos, Single, $2.00: Double, $3 
40046% 

Knapp ft Cowles. .40*10060% 

Buffalo Adlustable. 9 dos, $8.00, 26% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 28, 1889 


Molami Gates— 

Btebbin’s Pat. .. 70070*7}#* 

Stebbins Genuine.60*10*10* 

Stebbln’s Tinned Ends.40*10* 

Chase's Hard Metal.60*10* 

Bush's.90* 

Lincoln's Pattern.70070*10 

Coed's. .7!20*10* 

Boss, ¥ dot: 

Nos. 1, |7; No. 2, $8; No. 8, $9: No. 4, 
•10.60*10*10* 

Money Drawers....? doz, $180$2O 
Muzzles— 

Safety.¥ do*. $8.00, 26 * 


ails, see Trade Report. 


N, 

Wire Nails ft Brads, list July 14, '87 
70*10* 

Wire Nails, Standard Penny...!) keg 
„ .. $2.60012.60 

Nall Puller— 

Curtiss Hammer.* dp* $9.00 

glfpt. No. 1.¥ do*. $80.00.10* 

Pelican.JR do*. $9.00, 26* 

- V.r do*. $80.00.80* 

Lightning.* do* $21.00 

Nall Bets— 

gww.$ gr., $4.00014.26 

Round.,,.$ gr. $3.25 

Cannon’s Diamond Point...!) gr.,$12,20* 

Nut Crackers— 

Table (H. ft B. Mfg. Co.).40* 

Blake's Pattern.¥ do* $2.00,10* 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Co.60* 

Nats 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888: Square. Hex. 

Hot Pressed. 5 . 4 # 6.9# 

Cold Punched. 5.4# 6.6# 

In lots less than 100 ft, ¥ it, add }##; i-n> 
boxes, add 1# to list. 

S takum— 

* Government. 

8. Navy..*. 

Navy. 


ft 

Oilers— 

Zin c and Tin.65065*10* 

Ifcass and Copper.50&10@50ftl0*6* 

Malleable, Hammers' Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 ¥ do*. 

„ „ „ 10010*10* 
Malleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 

list. 40 * 

Prior’s Pat. or," Paragon ” Zinc, 

60*10*10* 

Prior's Pat. or " Paragon ” Brass.60* 

01m8tead*s Tin and Zinc.60* 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper.50* 

Broughton's Zinc.60* 

Broughton's Brass.60* 

Standard .60*10060*10*10* 

Extra .60*10060* 

5* ¥• 1- £ E* 2°-» IJaudard .. .60*10*6* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Empire.70* 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 

¥ It 66#, 80* 

Jenkins’ Standard.¥ it 80#, 35* 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.1O#011# ¥ it 

Russia Packing.14# ¥ it 

Italian Packing.13#014# ¥ It 

Cotton Packing .15#017# ¥ It 

Jute.7#08# ¥ it 

Padlocks— 

See Locks. 

Palls— 

Galvanized Iron— 

™ v v. 10 12 1* 

HJIl s Ught Weight, ¥ do*. $2.76 8.00 3.26 
Hill's Heavy Weight, ¥ d*. 8.00 3.25 3.75 

Whiting's. 2.75 3.00 8.26 

Sidney Shephard ft Co.... 2.80 8.00 3.40 

IronCiad . 2.75 8.00 3.26 

Fire Buckets. 2.76 8.26 3.60 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 

Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Pails. 12 qt.¥ do* $4.60 

Fire. Stable and Milk, 14 qt. .¥ do* $5!86 

Pencils— 

Faber's Carpenters'.high list 60* 

Faber's Round Gilt.^gro $6 26 

Dixon's Lead. ¥ gro $4 60 

Dixon's Lumber.¥ gro ie!75 

Dixon’s Carpenters’..40*10* 

Picks— 

Railroad or Adse Eye, 6 to 6. $12.00; 

6 to 7. $18.00.60*6060^10* 

Picture Nails— 

Brass Head, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 


XT11 >T1 ----bination Usfc..40&10* 

Niles’ Patent. 40 * 

Pinking Irons— ¥ do* 66 # net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron— 

LUt March 28,1887. 

1 hi and under. Plain. 66 * 

1W and under. Galvanized. 47 ' 

1m and over. Plain.67> 

1J4 and over, Galvanized. 

Boiler Tubes. Iron. 

1 M and under.67M* 

21n. to 294 in. 62 U* 

Sin. and larger..^ 66 * 

Planes and Plane Irons- 

Wood Planes— 

3encta?? , lrat Quail tv !*.'. . ‘.^G^eo*?* 
Bench, Second QuallQr.60*10060* 10 * 10 * 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).40*10* 

Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40<aio* 

Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. 

Co.).20*10* 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L. Co.).20*10* 

Steer's Iron Planes.36035*5* 

Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s. 30*10030*10*10# 
Davis's Iron Planes .. .30*10030*10*10* 

Birmingham Plane Co.50050*5* 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting.20*10* 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.40040*6* 

Sargent’s . 30*10030*10*10* 


Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons ..20*10* 

Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .$ 6 . 000 $ 6.25 to £ 

Plane Irons, Buck Bros.30* 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., " This¬ 
tle ”. 40* 

Sandusky Tool Co.: 

Single and Cut.80* 

Double.40* 

L. ft I. J. White.26* 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button's Patent.30*10040* 

Hall's No. 2. 6 in., $13.60; No. 4. 7 In 

$21.00 ¥ doz.20*10038 

Humason ft Beckley Mfg. Co. . 50050 *^ 

Gas Pliers.60* 

Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60*6* 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.40* 

Russell’s Parallel..... . ...WstSi 

P. S. ft W. Cast Steel.60* 

P. S. * W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 

^ add 8* dls 10* 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.20* 

Morrill’s Parallel, ¥ do*. $12.00... .30*6* 
Cronk’s 8 in., $16.00; 10 in. $21.00, 

40040*5* 

Plumbs and l^ereli 

Regular Ust.70*10070*10*10* 

Disston’s.46*10* 

Pocket Levels.70*10070*10*10* 

Davis Iron Levels.30* 

Davis’ Inclinometers.10*10* 

Polish, Metal. 

Prestoline. 20*10* 

KrestoUne Paste.&—■ 

Gaston’s Silver Compound.82 

Pokes, Animal— 

Bishop’s I. X. L.¥ doz $6.60 

Bishop s O. K.¥ doz $5.60 

Bishop’s Pioneer.¥ do* $3.76 

Bishop’s American.¥ doz $3.00 

Poppers, Corn- 

Round or Square, 1 qt.. ¥ gr $12.00015.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt.. ¥ gr $25.00026.00 

Post Hole and Tree Angers 
and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ¥ doz $30.00. 

26*10* 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers, ¥ doz $36, 20* 
Eureka Diggers . ...T? doz $16.00«i7.00 

& eed, B ....¥ doz $8.0009.00 

Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, ¥ doz 

(1.3 00&14 00 

Kohler's UttleGiant.¥ doz$18!00 

Kohler’s Hercules.¥ doz $16.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.¥ doz $9.00 

Schneidler.¥ do* $18.00 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.. .¥ doz $24.00 

Cronk’s Post Bars, ¥ doz $60.00, 


6.26; No.2,7.26 


Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, ¥ doz $80.00, 
n 4 „ 40040*10* 

Potato Parers— 

White Mountain.¥ doz $6.0006.60 

Antrim Combination.¥ doz $8.00 

Rooster.¥ doz $13.60 

Pruning Hooks and Shears— 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 

Saw........¥ doz $18.00, 20*10* 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, ¥ doz $12.00, 
20*10* 

E. 8. Lee * Co.’s Pruning Tools.40* 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, ¥ doz 
_ , ^ $3.7504.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, ¥ doz $4,260 

4.60 net 

Wheeler, M. ft C. Co.’s Combination, 

_ ¥ doz $12.00, 20 * 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ¥ doz $8.60,80* 
J. MalUnson * Co., No. 1. $5 “ -- 

Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, *c.60*10* 

Japanned Screw.60*10* 

Brass Screw .60*10* 

Japanned Side.6644*10* 

Japanned Clothes Line.60*10* 

Empire Sash Pulley.66060* 

Moore’s 8ash, Anti-Friction. 60 * 

Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00: Swivel. 

$6.70 .60* 

Hay Fork, "F” Common and Pat. 

Bushed.20* 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.20* 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. .60* 

Shade Rack. 454 

Tackle Blocks..See Blocks 

Moore’s Anti-Friction 5 in. Wheel, ¥ doz 

$ 12.00 .40* 

Pumps— 

Cistern, Best Makers.60*10060* 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers . .60*10060 
* 10 * 10 * 

Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.. .70*60 
70*10*5* 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ¥ doz.. .60066# 
Bemis * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive..50*6* 
BemlsftCall Co’s Springfield Socket.50*5* 
Spring, good quality.... ¥ doz $2.5002.00 

Spring, Leach’s Pat. 15 # 

Bemis * Call Co.’s Spring and Check. .40* 
Solid Tinners’ ........ ¥ doz $1.44,56* 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.20*2* 

Rice Hand Punches.16* 

Avery’s Revolving.30*10* 

Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


Rail- 

Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass, r¥ ft 36#.16* 

Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron.. ¥ ft. 7# 
Sliding Door. Iron.Painted,¥ foot 4#, 40* 
Barn Door, Light.in. M 

Per 100 feet.$2.00 2.50 3.10,10* 

B. D. for N. E. Hangers- 

Small. Med. Large. 

Per 100 feet.... $2.15 2.70 3.25..net 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, ¥ foot.44406# 

Victor Track Rail, 7# ¥ foot.50*2* 

Carrier Steel Rail, ¥ foot.4^# 

Moore’s Wrought Iron.26* 

Rakes— 

Cast Steel, Association goods. 65* 

Cost Steel, outside goods.00*10070* 

Malleable. 70070*6* 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12.00. 60* 

Canton Lawn Rake.$9.0u, 50* 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer¬ 
less .66* 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 
$«.00. 26* 


Razors— 

J. R. Torrey Razor Co.20* 

Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to £, 

10* 

Razor Strops— 

Genuine Emerson 

Imitation “ ....¥ doz $2.00,20*10*6* 

Torrey’s. 20* 

Badger’s Belt and Com.¥ doz $2.00 

Lamont Combination.¥ doz $4.00 

Rivets and Burrs 

Copper.60* 

Iron, Ust Nov. 17, ’87 .50* 

Rivet Sets.60*10* 

Rods— 

Stair, Brass.26*2* 

Stair, Black Walnut. ¥ doz 40# 

Rollers— 

Barn Door, Sargent’s list.60*10*10* 

Acme Moore’s Anti-Friction.65* 

Union Barn Door RoUer.70* 

Rope- 

Manufacturers’ prices for large lots: 
Manila. in. and larger ¥ ft 16f ' 

Manila . % in. ¥ ft 16 J 

Manila.... .)# and 6-lfl In. ¥ ft 10J 

Manila Tarred Rope.¥ lb 16 1 

Manila. Hay Rope.ft ft 35 ! 

Sisal.. inch and larger ¥ ft 12j 

Sisal.fcln. ¥ ft 18 ] 

Sisal .......M and 6-lfl In. ¥ ft IT 

Sisal, Hay Rope.¥ ft li 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.¥ ft 12 

Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn.¥ lb llU 

Jute Rope..T.¥ ft 8# 

Rules— 

Boxwood.80*10080*10*10* 

»t’V ’ Rules ‘ and 'stral^^^, 0 ^ 



Sad Irons— 

From 4 to 10, at factory ...¥100 lb, 

Self-Heating.¥ dS W^nSt 

Self-Heating, Tailors’.... ¥ doz $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.26* 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.40040*10* 

Enterprise Star Irons.40* 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, ¥ doz, 

$16.00.. 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter ¥ doz $24.00 
Chinee Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8M#, 16* 

Mahony’s Troy Pol. Irons. 26# 

Sensible. 20020*51 

National Self-Heating....... 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Clotk— 

LJst April 19,1886.40*10060* 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth. .7^80* 

Sash Cord- 

Common. . 


Patent, good quality " 
-Braided, 


¥ ft. 1( 

. . f ^.. . .v n ir 

White Cotton Braided! fair.. ¥ lb 28020# 

Common Russia Sash.¥ tblSM# 

Patent " “ . to {TZ 

Cable Laid Italian Sash.¥ ib 22#023# 

India Cable Laid " .¥ ft 18# 

Sliver Lake— 

i SJSiS* 5550®’* £9*.. 10 & 10 A 6 * 

A Quality, Drab, 65#.10*10*6* 

B Quality, White, 60#.20*10*6* 

B Quality, Drab?65#.20*10*6* 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.25# 

Samson- 
Braided, White 
Braided, ~ * ~ 

Braided,_ 

Braided. Linen, 80#..7....7.180080*6* 

Sash liocks— 

Clark’s, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $8 ¥ gr.. 

Ferguson’s. 

Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886, 

Attwell Mfg. Co.;.26A88V4* 

— •/ •■■•8fi%AlO066H* 10*10* 

Hammond’s Window Springs. 40* 

Common Sense, Jap'd, Cop’d and 

Br*zed.s gr 24.00 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated 

Universal...*' gr * 10 ^ ( 

KempshaU’s Gravity. ' am 

Pay son’s Perfect.60060*10* 

Hugunin’s Sash Balances..26*6*2* 

Hugunln's New Sash Ix>cks.26*6*2* 

Stoddard "Practical". ..vJvtS* 

Ives’ Patent. 60060 * 10 * 

Llesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, ¥ gr $8: 

Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.60* 

Champion Safety, Ust March 1,1888 

55055*5* 

Buckeye.¥ gro $4.80 

Sash Weights— 

SoUd Eyes.¥ ton $22.00 

Sausage Staffers or Fillers— 

Milas’ "ChaUenge," ¥ doz $20, 60060*6* 

Perry.¥ doz, No. 1, $15.00: No. 0, 

$21.00.60060*6# 

Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00. 20* 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.2°A1O03O# 

Saws— 

Disston’s dr- ) 

cular ..^ . .46045*6* Extras some- 
Diaston’g Cross } times given 

Cuts...... 46046*6< by Jobbers. 

Disston’s Hand 26026*6* J 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heading 
60*10* 


Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 

Atkins* Special Steel Dexter X Cuts* 7 °* 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 60 * 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth** 

Atkins’ Hollow Back XCute. footS# 
Atkins’ Mulay, MiU and Drag. ifit 

W. M. & C., Hand...^5&603O*lS 
W. M. & C., Champion X Cute, Regu- 

W^:ic.XCuW™nB£ k f00t ^ 

Peaoe areolar and Mill. .* . f °°* 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip ^ 

Peaoe Cross Cute, Stan#U^a°?¥to2f26? 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back f 

Richardson’s Circular and MUJ°* 
Richardson’s X Cuts, 46046*10* 

, No. 1, 39#; No. 2, 27#; No. 8, 24# 
Hack Saws— 

^.40*10060* 

Griffin’s Hack 8aw, Blades....4O*1O06M 

Star Hack Saws and Blades. ^26% 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.. 2ft* 

Eureka and Crescent.]. *. ‘.25# 

Saw Frames— 

White Vermont.¥ gro $9.00010 00 

Red, Polished and VariushS_¥doi 
$1.60, 26* 

Saw Sets— 

Stillman's Genuine.. .¥ doz$6.0007.76, 

Stillman’s Imita.¥doz $3.2606^^s 

Common Lever.¥ doz < SSo 4 40A6* 

MorriU's No. 1, $15.00; Noe. 8*4, t^4.00. 

^ , :;. No ; 0 :.* 8 ; 00 ;.g& 1 1 6»LS 

Hammer, Hotchkiss!. .T7:!7$6 ^oTim 
H ammer, Bemis * CaU Co.'s new Pat. 

B SLLr cal ! ^ er “ d 8 S 

Bemis * CaU Co.’s Plate.'.. w! 

Bemis & CaU Co.’s Cross Cnt.!.'. ;.'::i2j3 

Aiken s Genuine.$18.00, 60* 10* 

Aiken’s Imitation.$7.00, 66*6* 

Hart s Pat. Lever. 

Disston’s Star, $9, No. 16, $6!66'; "20* 

Atkin’s Lever, ¥ doz No. 1, $8S^Nc^5,°^ 

Atkin’s Criterion.¥ doz $7 60 

Crotesant (KeUer), No. 1. $16.00; No 2. 

Avenr’s Saw Set and Punch !iS 
Am. Tool Co.’s Superior ¥ doz lift, 60* 

Saw Tools— 

Atkin’s Perfection, $16.00; Excelsior, 

Scales - 


$6.00 ¥ <fos 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good auaUty, 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161 .... ¥ doz^ 760$7 00 

Union Platform, Plain. $ 21002*20 

Union Platform, Striped.’ '§ 2.2002 m 

Chatillon’s Grocers* Trip S^i« bm 

ChatUlon’s Eureka...... §3 

ChatlUon's Favorite.. 

Scale Beams— 

Scale Beams, Ust Jan. 12, *82.. .60*100 

ChaUllon’s No. 1 . 6041 40 # 

Chatillon’s No. 2.!!!!!!!!!! !?S 

Scrapers— 

A $i l S) table 301 8crap ® r (S * R - * L^Cp.1^ 

Box, 1 Handle.¥ doz (M oc^im 

Box, 2 Handle.!. » dozS m iS 

Boi .“ d ^ lp . 

Screen 
Frames— 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 

38 ?- 

Warner’s Screen Corner Irons....* 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners.! 

Screw Drivers— 

•.;;;;:;;;; 

Disston’s Pat. Excelsior.46*10* 

Stanley R. ft L. Co.'s .^ 

Varnished Handles.66*10* 

Black Handles..60*10* 

Sargent ft Co.’s w 

K So p ? liS: 1 ." 8 '. No ;. 1 :;:: 

No^00*4. 

cte^pat::. 


Window and Door 


Crawford’s Adjustable!. *.. 

Ellrich s Socket and Ratchet..26026*10* 

AUard s Spiral, new Ust. 26* 

Kolb’s Common Sense ¥ doz $6.00,26*10* 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bite... .80*80*6* 

Screw Driver Bits.¥ doz 60076# 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s.¥ gro$6.25 

Fray’s HoL Hdle. Sets.No. 8, $12.00, 

P. D. A Co.’b all Steel. 

Screws— 

Wood Sere ws —List March 1,1889 

Flat Head Iron.60*) 

Round Head Iron... .40* 

Flat Head Brass.46* Extras 

Round Head Brass...86* often glvea 
Flat Head Bronze... .46* by jobbers 
Round Head Bronze.35* 
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Google 
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Machine— 

Plat Head. Iron.66% 

Bound Head, Don.60% 

Bench and Hand— 

Bench, Iron.65*10666*10*10% 

Bench, Wood, Beech.F doe WJ6 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.20*10% 

Hand .Wood .25*10625*10*5% 

Lag, Blunt Point..76676*10% 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point.75% 

Bod. .. ••••*•••• 

Hand iSfc H^b! Xfg.'Oo.V.Vo^^lSl 

Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.76% 

Jack Screws, Hillers Falls list. .60660*5% 

Jack Screws, P. 8. ft W.85% 

Jack Screws, Sargent.. .6O*1O««O*10*5% 
Jack Screws, Stearns'..40640*10% 

Scrall Saws- 

Barnes 1 BulldeiVand Cabinet Makers', w 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades..85% 

Scythe Snaths.50*8% 

Shears— 

American (Cast) Iron.. . 75 * 10676 * 10 * 6 % 
Pruning.. .See Prning Hooks and Shear*. 
Barnard's Lamp Trimmers... P doz $3.75 

Tinner s'.20*2% 

Seymour's, List, Da:.. 1881. 

7 00*10*1^80*10*10*6% 
HdnlBOh'S, List, Dec., 1881. 

, 60& ib*io^ao*io*iOi*i% 

Heinisch's Tailor’* Shear*.... 

First quality C. 8. Trimmer* WVaftOftlot 
Se co nd quality C. 8. Trimmers. 

7 80*10680*10*10% 

Acme Cast Shears. 10 * 10 % 

Diamond Cast Shears.• • •-Ijg 

Victor Cast Shears......75*10675*io*5% 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged 

Steel. 40% 

ChJaajo^Droy Forge * F. Co., Solld^ 

Clause Shear do., japanned.. 70% 

Cle^fs Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list .00% 

Sheaves 

M. wfct^litJuly, 1888. .60*10660*6% 

B. * B., list Dec. 18,1886.65*20% 

Corbin'sHst..60*10*2% 

Patent Roller.60&io&2% 

Patent Roller, Hatfield’s... —. .76% 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, list 

Moore's Anti-Friction.60% 

R. * IfltatEi? MUW.fl 0 *!^** 

Ship Tool.— 

L. & I. J. White.....*. 

Albertson Mfg. Co.85% 

Shoes, Horse, Mule, dcc.- 


Burden’s, Perkins', 


Phoenix, at factory. 


,00 


Add $1 f> keg to above prices. 

Ox, Wrought— 

Ton iota.V no# 

woo n lots.14^ 


500 n lots. 


.ft n i 


Shot— 

(Eastern prices 2# off, cash, 6 days. 
Drop, ft bag, 26 n.$1.20 

1*45 

Buck and Chilled, ft 5-b bag.84 

Shovels and Spades - 

Ames' Shovels, Spades, *c., list Nov. 1, 

1885.20% 

Nor*.—Jobbers frequently give 667)4% 
extra on above. 

Griffith's Black Iron. ...-60*10% 

Orifllth's C. 8.00600*10% 

Griffith's Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods.20% 

oHcokmy (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).20% 

St. Louis Shovel Co..80620*7^* 

Hussey, Blnns * Co.... 

Hubbard * Co.20620*7*% 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.50*10% 

Pa^ne Pettebone * don, list January^ 

Remington’s 

Rowland's, Black Iron. 50 * 10 % 

Rowland's Steel.60*6660*10% 

Shovels and Tengs- 

Skeins, Thimble- 

Western list. 75*6675*10% 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, Ust Nov. 1,1887.20% 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co.50*10% 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins..60% 

Utica Turned and Fitted.35% 

Sieves— 

Buffalo Metallic, S. S. ft Co. ..60*25*10% 

Barter Flour Sifters.ft do* $2.00 

Electric.ft gr 821.60 

Hunter's.ft gr $18.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.... V aoz $2.00 
Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

ft doz $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable T. ft C. Strainer. 

ft doz. $1.25 

Sieves , Wooden Rim- 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, V doz.. 70# 00# 

Mesh 20, Nested, ft doz.. 85# $1.00 

Mesh 24, Nested, F doz.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

8chool, by case. 


Snaps, Harness, *c.— 

Anchor (T. * S. Mfg. Co.).65% 

Fitch’s (Bristol).50*10% 

Hotchkiss.10% 

Andrews.50% 

Sargent's Patent Guarded.70*10*10% 

German, new list.40*10% 

Covert.60*2% 

Covert, New Patent.50*5*2% 

Covert, New R. E.6068$ 

Covered Spring.60*10*10% 


Soldering Irons— 

Covert’s Adjustable, Ust Jan. 1,1886. 

85*8% 

Spoke Shaves— 

Iron.45% 

Wood.80% 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).40*10% 

Stearns'....80*10630% 

Spoke Trimmers— 

Bonney’s.ft doz $10.00.50% 

Stearns'.20*10% 

Ives’, No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 f> doz. 

56*10% 

Douglas’.ft doz $0.00, 20% 

Spoons and Forks— 

Tinned Iron— 

Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s list... .70*10% 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s 

Ust.70*10% 

Buffalo S. S. ft Co.884*2% 

Silver-Plated —(4 mos. or 5% cash 80 

Merlden^rit. Co., Rogers.50% 

C. Rogers * Bros.50% 

Rogers *Bro.50% 

Reed * Barton.50% 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co..60*10600% 

Simps. Hall, Miller * Co.50*10 

Holmes k Edwards Silver Co.: 

Sliver Plated.50*10660% 

No. 67 Mexican SUver.60*10% 

No. 30 Silver Metal..60*10% 

No- 24 German Silver.60*10 

No. 5o Nickel Silver.60% 

No. 49 Niokel SUver.60*10 

Herman Silver.50600*6 

German Silver, Hall & Elton. .50*5% cash 

Nickel Silver.50*6660*10*6% cash 

Britannia.60% 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.60*10%) « 

Boardman’s Nlekel Silver—).60% I § 

Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case [ 0 
lots. 00% J ^ 

Springs 

EUlptic, Concord, Platform and Half 

Scroll...006CU«5% 

CUff’s Bolster Springs.86% 

Squares— 

Steel and Iron. I Tusiflaag 

Nickel Plated..£70*iu6«u% 

Try Square and T Bevels. .00*10*10670% 
Disston s Try Square and T Bevels. 46*10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .80*10% 
marron's Micrometer Caliper Squares. 

85% 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.80*5% 

Staple*— 

Fence Staples, Plain.$see Trd.Rep. 

Steelyards.40*10660% 

Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmith’s 

Waterford Goods.80*6630*10% 

Butterfield’s Goods.80*5630*10% 

Lightning Screw Plate.25630% 

Reece's New Screw Plates... .88)4*5640% 

Stone— 

Hindoe tan No. 1, 8#; Axe, 89%#; Slips 

Rand sionCL.V 16 2W# 

Washita Stone. Extra.F ft 19620# 

Washita Stone, No. 1.F b 14615# 

Washita Stone, No. 2.F b 10611# 

Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .P It 86$38# 
Washita Slips, No. 1..........P b ‘ 

Arkansas stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 lnP «, 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 lnP b „_ 

Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8 In.P b 40# 

Turkey Slips.P b $1.0061.60 

Lake Superior, Chase. .P b 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase. ..p b 81688# 
Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand.... P b 
18680# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds.. P b 80685# 
°~neca Stone. Small Whets. .P gro $84.00 

Stove Polish— 

Joeeph Dixon’s.P gro $6.00J10% 

OemT.P gro $4.50,10% 

cold Medal.P gro |6.00, 86% 

i astro.P gro $4.76 

Ruby.P gro $3.76 

rising Sun, 5 gro lota.p gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.pb 46.00 

Boynton's Noon Day, P gro.18.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel. ,P gro $ cans 
Yates’Liquid, 2 8 6 10gal....8# 

p gal ...$0.90 .80 .70 .60 
Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-lb cans, 

P b 16# 

Jet Black.P gro $3.50 

Japanese.P gro $3.60 

Fireside. P gro $8.50 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.P gro $19.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. p gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. P gro M.f 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 b 

cans.12)4# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 6 and 10 b 

cans.12)4# 

Nickel Plate Paste.P gro $6.00 

Tacks, Brads, dec.— 

List, Jan. 2,1888.— {Note .—Some manu¬ 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 

American Iron Carpet.80680*6% 

Steel Carpet.80680*5% 

Swedes Iron Carpet.80680*5% 

American Iron Cut.76676*10% 

Swedes Iron.75*5676*10% 

Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10676*10*6% 
Tinned Swedes Iron... .76*10675*10*6% 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

76*10676*10*6% 

Gimp and Lace.76*10676*10*6% 

Tinned Gimp and Lace.76*10675*10*6% 
Swedes Iron Trtmmers’.76*10676&10*6% 
Swedes Iron Miners’ ...76*10676*10*6% 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad, 

75*10675*10*6% 

Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list). 

80680*6% 

Copper Tacks.50*10% 

Copper Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

Nails.60*10% 

Finishing Nails.70*10670*10*10% 

Trunk and Clout Nall8.70&10670&10*10% 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalla. 70*106 
7OA10Al(K 

Basket Nalls'.70*10670*10*10* 


Common and Patent Brads, 70*10^70* 

Hungarian Nalls.70* 670*10*10% 

Chair Nalls.70*10670*10*10% 

Zinc Glaziers’ Points..60660*5% 

Cigar Box Nails. 50 * 10660 * 10 * 6 % 

Picture-Frame Points.. .60*10660*10*5% 
Looking-Glass Tacks. . .50*10650*10*5% 

Leatherod Carpet.60*10650*10*5% 

Brush Tacks.50*10660*10*6% 

Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2,1888TlC*10g^ 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, 
188o* 

Slivered.80*10*10% 

J spanned.20*10*10% 

Double-Pointed Tacks.86% 

Wire Carpet Nalls. 60*10% 

Wire Brads * Nalls, see Nails. Wire. 
Steel-Wire Brads, R. * E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list.50*10* 

Tap Borers— 

Common and Rind..20*10% 

Ive’s Tap Borers. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Clark's. 

Tapes, Measuring— 

American. 26*10% 

efiesterinan's, Reguiar list.85680% 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case......80680*10% 

Thimble Skelno-See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale-Steel 

Standard Wire, list.50*10*5% 

Tinners' Shears, dec.— 

Shears and Snips (P. S. * W.)..80685% 

Punches, see Punches. 

Snips, J. MaUlnson ft Co.88)4% 

Tinware- 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, list 
Jan. 20 lairrrrr..76675*5 

Tire Benders, Upset tors, dec— 

Stoddard's Lightning Tire Upsetters. .16% 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.15% 

Tobacco Cutters— 

Champion.20*10680% 

Wood Bottom.F doz$6.006$5B6 

All Iron.F dos $4.26 

NMhua Lock Co'ji F do*, $18.00 60665% 

Sargent’s. . *.*. .. ..F do*, $24, 66&ir J 

Acme .. .F do*, 

Transom Lifters— 

Wollensak’s: 

Class 8 and 4, Bronzed Iron..60% 

Class 8 and 4, Bronze Metal.26% 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.36% 

8kytight Lifters.86% 

Crown, Eagle and Shield..50% 

RethersTust Jan. 1.1887- 

Bronsed Iron Rods.50*10*2 

Brass, Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. .80% 

Excelsior.60*10*8% 

Shaw's.50*10% 

Payson’s Universal.40640*10% 

Traps— 


. ft gr $10.00 net 
F gr $18.00,15% 
“ r $10.00,10% 


Trewel* 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering.85% 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.15% 

Disston’s Br*k and Plastering, 25686*10% 

Peace's Plastering.85% 

Clement * Maynard’s.80% 

Rose's Brick.16«90% 

Brade’s Brick.85% 

Worrall's Brick and Plastering.20% 

Garden.70% 

Triei 

Butter and cheese.85% 

Trucks, Warehouse, dec.— 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list, '88.40% 

Tubes, Boiler 

See Pipe. 

Twine- 

Flax Twine- 
No. 9, M and ) 

No. 12, f 
No. 18, 

No. 24, * 

No. 


BC 

> b Balls.22# 

b Balls.21# 

b’Balls.18# 

b Bails.18# 

I b Balls.16# 


Newhouse.86640*5% 

Oneida Pattern.70670*5% 

Game. Blake’s Patent.40*10*6% 

Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse Wood,Choker,f) doz holes. 11612# 

Mouse, Round Wire.£ doz $1.60,10% 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.f» doz K.60,10% 

Mouse, Catch-’em-allve— f) ds $2.60,16% 

Mouse, ” Bonanza ’*. \ 

Mouse Delusion.ft 

Rat, "Decoy".f» -- 

Ideal. 

g folone.ft gr $5.26 

otchklss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole traps, 
ft doz 90# 

In full cases.f» do* 75# 


Parker's. 

Wilson's. 

Howard's. 

Bonn er's .. 40*10% 

Mffiero Falls.40640*10% 

TrJnton^...A0*6640Alg 

Backus and Union..---f0% 

Double Screw Leg. 

Simpson's Adjustable.jg 

Saw Filers— _ 

Bonney’s, Nos. 8*8. $15.00.^....40*10% 

Stearns.83)4*10688)4*10*10% 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.te^36% 

Hopkins’.fi do*s $1716^10% 

Reading.ASrJS 

Combination Hand Vises.ft gr $423)0 

Cowell Hand Vlsee. 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.10% 

Wm„ Boxes— 

Per b. 2H# 

Wagon Jack*— 

Daisy.ft doz $4.00. 25% 

Weaker Cutter*— 

Smith’s Pat..ft doz $12.00,80*10*10% 

Johnson’s.£ do* $11.00.83H% 

Bonney's.80*10% 

Waohera— 

Size.. 

Washers.., 

In loto less than 900 b, £ b, add M#, 5-b 
boxes 1# to list. 


Wedges- 

Iron . 

Steel. 



2- Ply Hemp,)% and % ft Balls (SprL 

Twine).Ill 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 ft Balls.12#612' 

8-Ply Hemp, 1)4 ft Balls.11#611 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft . .16#6l_ 

2, 8, 4 and 6-Ply Jute, J4 ft Balls.10# 

Wool. 

Paper 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 ft to doz. .18# 

Vu.. 

Solid Box.00660*6% 

Parallel— 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.15*10% 

Stephens’.86680% 


.... H 5-16 
L... ? 514 


si 


J»8)4# 


4 # 


Well Backets, Galvanlzed- 

Hill’S ...... ft doz^l2 qt, $4L26; H 


J25 


Iron Clad..ft do*, U qt, 1 

Whiting's Flat Iron Band..— 

Whiting's Wired Top..F doz $4,006.43^5 

Well Wheel*— 

8 in., $8J»; 10 in.. $8.70; 18 In., $8.26 

Wire— 

Iron- 

Market, 

Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 to 18... .70*10675% 

Cop’d, No*. 0 to 18.70670*6% 

Galv., Nos.*0 to 18.66*5% 

Tln’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.67)4% 

Stone, 

Br. and Ann'd, Nos. 16 to 18,7 


yen Cloth, good quality, 
ft 100 sq. ft., $1.» 6 81.90 
Fire Netfing. .. .76675*6% 


Bright and Ann’d, No*. 19 to 26,' 

7Wt5> 

^d.. A “. n : d :. No *'..® 7 .* < ?.**Vo2?«SSS 

Tinned Broom Wire.70*6670*10% 

Galvanised Fence.65% 

Annealed Fence, Noe. 8 and 9.75% 

Annealed Grape. Noe. 10 to 14 ••••••••75% 

Brass, list Jan. 18.1884.15*80% 

Copper, list Jan. 18.1884. .25% 

Barb Fence.See Trade Report 

Wire on 8pools..... .. .65% 

Mai in’s Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spools, 

40% 

Malin’s Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30% 

Cast Steel Wire. 50% 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.86.00 to fi, 80% 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 18 to 80. .65# ft ft 

Picture Wire. New list, 60% 

Barb Wire Safety Guards, _ 

ft 1000,89.00, 85% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, See, 

Painted Screen 
ft 

Galvanised Wire 

Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope- 
List May 1,1886. 

Iron. 80% 

Cast Steel.40% 

. Wreache*— 

American Adjustable.46% 

Baxter’s Adjustable "S’’.... 40*10650% 

Baxter's Diagonal.40*10660% 

Coes’ Genuine. .66*8% 

Coes’ " Mechanics'".56*10*8% 

Girard Standard.70*10% 

Machinists', 8teriing_Wrench Co. .70*10% 
Lamson * Sessions’Engineers’.. .60*10% 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard.70*10% 

Goes’ Pattern, Wrought.) 

Girard AgricultnraL.1 m^a**.** 

LamsonftSeeslons* Agric’l.. j 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Bemis ft Call’s 

Pat. Combination.86% 

Merrick’s Pattern.85% 

Brin’s Pattern.86% 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe.40*5% 

No. 3 Pipe.40*10% 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, 50*10% 

The Favorite Pocket.f» dos $4.00, 40% 

Webster's Pat. Combination.25% 

Boardman’s.20*10% 

Always Ready.25*5% 

Alligator.60% 

Donohue’s Engineer.80*10% 

Acme, Bright.60*3% 

Acme, Nickeled...60*3% 

Walker’s.65*3% 

Diamond Steel.55*3% 

Wringers, Clothes— 

List March 11,1889, 2% cash. 

Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12,1886, 

80*99683*25% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 28, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

MARCH 27, 1889. 

The following quotation* are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lota only can be bought, are given elsewhere in ou r weekly market reports. 



IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron : 

® • • * 

Refined Iron: 

M to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 In. x % to 1% in.fjlb 8.00 @2.10# 

414 to 8 m. x % to 1 in.) 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 6-16.. J lb 2.20 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq..« 9) 2.10 

Banda-1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.J fi> 2.20 

41 Burden Beet ” Iron, base prioe. . J lb 8.00 
Burden's “ H. B. A 8.” Iron, base 

price..Jib 2 80 @ ....# 

“Ulster”.lb lb 8.10 @ ....# 

Norway Rods.4.00 @ 6.00# 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots. 2*4# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lota 8ft# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots . 5# 

Sbeet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 


. 2.80# 

, 8 00 # 

@ 8 . 10 # 
cm .... 
@8.37*6# 



10 to 16.J H> £73 

17 to 20.Jib £85 

21 to 24.V lb 8.00 

28and 46....Jib 8 20 

27 ..Jib 8.85 

28 .J lb 8.60 _ 

B. B7 

(Hir'd, 14 to 20, J 1b, *4.50 
(Hiv’d, U to 24,* lb, 4.87*6 
Salv’d, 25 to 26, ® lb, 6 25 

Salv’d, 27.J lb, 5.62*6 

(Hiv’d. 28.Jib, 6.00 _ 

Patent Planished.J lb A 10# 

Russia.Jib 9*6# <5 

American Cold Rolled B. B.J lb 5# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.J lb 15 

Extra Cast .Jib 16*4 @17 

Swaged, Cast.J lb 16 

BeetDouble Shear. J lb 15 

Blister, 1st quality. J lb 12 

German Steel, Best. J lb 10 

2d quality. .J ib 0 

8d quality.J S> 8 

Sbeet Cast Steel, 1st quality.J lb 15 

-* . .Jib 14 


2d quality. 

8d Quality.... 


.Jib 13*4# 


METALS. 

Tin. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10,1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


£ 


i 


80-72- 

80- 


86—96— 
86 - 


-72 


-96 


i8¬ 


60-96- 

60- 
84- 
84- 


-96 


-96 


-96 


Over 84 in. wide! 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


I, 


Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.28 # 

Straits, Pigs.. .28 # 

English. Pigs.28*4# 

Straits in Bars...24 # 

Tin Platen. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per b 

Mehm Grade.10,10 x 14.. 85.75 @ $6.C 

** .IC. 12x12.. 6.00 @ 6.£, 

. “ 10,14x20.. 5.75 @ 6.00 

“ 44 TC, 20 x 28.. 12.00 @ 12.50 

44 “ IX, 10x14.. 7.25 @ 7.50 

• 44 IX, 12x12.. 7.50 @ 7.75 

* - IX, 14x20.. 7J* @ 7.50 

« “ IX, 20 x 28.. 15.00 @15 50 

* 44 .DC, 1254x17.. 5 50 @ 5.75 

“ - .DX, 12*6 x 17.. 7.00 @ 7.26 

Call and Grade.IC. 10x14,. 5.75 @ 6.00 

44 44 IC, 12x12.. 6.00 @ 6.25 

“ 44 IC, 14x20.. 6.75 @ 6.00 

* " IX, 10x14.. 7.25 @ 7.50 

44 “ IX, 12x12.. 7.50 @ 7.75 

44 “ IX 14 x 20. 7.25 @ 7.50 

Allaway Grade.10,10x14.. 5.00 @ 5.12*6 

44 44 IC, 12x12.. 5.12*6 @ 5.25 

44 44 ......10, 14x20.. 5.00 @ 5.12*6 

* 44 .10,20x28.. 11.00 @ .... 

»• 44 IX. 10x14.. 6.00 @ .... 

44 44 IX, 12 x 12.. 6.25 @ .... 

44 44 IX, 14 x 20., 6.00 @ . .. 

44 44 IX. 20 x 28.. 12.00 @ .... 

44 44 ...DC, 12*6x17.. 4 75 @ 5.00 

44 44 . .DX, 12*6 x 17.. 5.75 @ 6.00 

Coke Plates.—Bright. 

Steel Ceke.—IC. 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. 84.75 @ 85.00 

10 x 20.. 7.25 @ 7.50 

20 x 28.. 9.75 fin 10.25 
IX, 10x14,14 x 20.. 5.50 @ 6.75 

BY .Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 4.40 @ 4.60 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Deas,Grade.—1C, 14 x 20. 84.40 @ $4.62*6 

20 x 28 . 9.00 @ 9.25 

IX, 14x20. 4.40 @ 5.62*6 

20 x 28. 11.00 @ 11.87*6 

Abeenme Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.... 4JKS @ 4.50 

20 x 28,... 8.60 @ 9.00 

IX, 14 x 20... 5.26 @ 5.50 

20x28... 10.50 @ 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26.112 sheets.$12.50 @ $12.~5 

IXX, 14 x 28.112 sheets.... 12 75 @ 

IXX, 14 x 81.112 sheets . 14.25 @ 

Copper. 

Putt:* Pig, Bar and Iogot 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
Jib. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe > Is a romponent of chief value), 
a *.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake ...16*6 @ 17 # 

44 Anchor ” Brand..@16 # 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.23 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % Inch diameter and over, per 

pound.*&# 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prioes of Sbeet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over prioe of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

Co^or SardRoUed Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. . _ 

Copper Bottoms % Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. A , 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. W 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each, .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in a each ... . 12# 

For t mp* n g boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each.12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. -••••••.-y • 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes, 


Seamless Copper. 

, inch Jib.60# 

“ “ 44# 

44 44 42# 

f 44 44 40# 

; “ 44 .89# 

I 44 44 87# 

1*6 44 44 84# 


Seamless Brass. 

96 inch J lb .47# 

*2 4 4 44 41# 

*6 44 44 .89# 

44 44 . 87# 

XL 44 44 86 # 

1 44 44 84# 

1*6 “ ** .81# 


Plumbers’ Brass Boric. 

Dis. per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops.56A10A* 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.56A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.55A10A2 

Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list.55A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....50A10A2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50&10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Double Basin and 81mmpooinjj^ 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

BallCocks.50A10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56A10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.5&A10A3 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56A10A9 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers.66A10A3 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

91.35.dis 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.91.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.55A10A2 

Union Joints. .. • - -.60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides...56A10A2 

Hose Goods .56A10A2 

Steam and Gaa Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Boric. Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves..... 60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A9 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Check Valves.O0A1OA2 

Brass Hose Valves.60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. 60A10A2 

Brass Safety Valves..60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves...50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks.67*6A1QA2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks..57UA10A2 

Brass Whistles. Water Gauges A OH Cups.60A10A2 
Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups. 

50A10A2 

Bra* Lubricators. 60A10A2 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks.60A10A2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A1QA9 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50A10AS 

Brass TestPumps.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Filings, Rough.60A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20A10A3 

Brass Union Joints.60A10AS 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 65A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle, Cross and Checx 

Valves ... B6A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.66A10A2 


Roll and Slicet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 @ 15 % 

High Brass Rods. 

Over t iichdiameter.. .. -......... .. .27# 

*4 inch to 1 inch diameter, both inclusive.24# 

No. 8 and less than *4 inch dUmeter.26# 

fc-mailer than No. 8.30# 

Eexagou, Octagon and Square, 2# J lb advance 
over Round Rods. 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 J 100 lb. 
Western Spelter. .5*4# @ 594# 

“ &» nRor ! 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*6# J 

600 lb casks. J£6# 

Per lb. 7*6# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. 92 J 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# J lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# J lb. 

American . 4*4# 

Newark.4*4* 

Bar. 4*4# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.... 6# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.696# 

Solder. 

*6 @ HJGnaranteed). - J** 

Extra Wiping. . ..•••••• 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to com position. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.Jib 1396# @14# 

Hallett’s .. ** @18# 


Miscellaneous. 


Discount 
per cent. 

. ...70Ali 
. ..75A10 


Cast Iron Fitting 
Plugs and Bushu 
Malleable Iron Unions... 

Malleable Iron Fittings. 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.J t> 22 @ 24# 

44 Ordinary. 6# 

Black, ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15# 

“ “ beet... 28# 

Black Paint in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans, 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best..40 @ 55# 

44 “ 44 in oil.45 @55# 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

* 4 Ultramarine..18 @ 30# 

• 4 Van Dyke.10@i5# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome. 15 @ 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 @ 18 @ 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best, 25# 

GreeD, Parte in oil .good, 80#; best 85# 

Iron » amt Bright Red. .J 1b 2*4# 

Iron Paint Brown. J 1b 1*2# 

Iron Paint Purple.J3>8# 

Iron Paint. Ground in oil. Bright Red.... J lb 6U# 

Iron Paint, Ground In oil, Rea .J lb 5U# 

Iron Paint, Gr< und in oil. Brown.J 1b 5*2# 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.J 9> o# 

Litharge. 6*4# 

Mineral Paints .2 @ 4# 

Orange Mineral.10# 

Red Lead. American.6*4# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.91-65 @ 91.7C 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 @ l U 

Rose Pink. 
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